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Wey THE present portion of this translation commences with Ce Te vil. 
of the original. 

The first six Sections are meagre, and the first eight pages will contain a : 
résumé of their contents, which will be given on the completion of the ™ 
work, with Title-page, and Table of Contents, 


* 


SYSTEM OF PRON UNCIATION, 


THE system of transliteration adopted in the following pages, is that known as 
the system of Sir William Jones, which, after some thirty years’ experience, the 
translator conceives today the easiest, as well as the most natural, and as easy 
of pronunciation [except, perhaps, the purely Arabic gutturals] as the original 
letters of the "Arabic alphabet. Some of the new systems proposed are difficult” 
and complicated, and, in the translator’s opjnion [as far as he can understand 
them], in many instances entirely incorrect. an 
The vowels are three short—a, i, 4 equivalent t= = and — 3 und icon 
fong—i, i, i, equivalent to f—y—5 i 
Ali consonants, except the following, are pronounced precisely the same as. 
in English :—&—g, as /4 in thing, or lispeds; ——ch, as ch in church 5 
ca, strongly aspirated, and occurs only in purely "Arabic words ; ¢—kh, as 
Si in loch, and as German ef ; 3—d, pronounced by applying the tip of the : 
tongue inverted to the palate ; S—4, as th in thine, by "Arabs, dth ; 5-1, : 
uttered by striking the point of the tongue on the palate ; j—jz, as sin pl es 
sure, or soft French 7; u+—sh, as sh in shell ; US, as ss in dissolve ; 4—#, 
dwd; b—t, as ¢ with a slight aspiration; b—z, os 
aspiration ; Cm & deep: ects WHOSE wig alte 
initial to a word the’ is placed before its vowel, as in 
initial, after its preceding vowel, as in Mas'tid and 
sound like that produced in gargling, or 
to.gk in ghost; G—k, another peculiar 
back the root —o tongue to the thr 































TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS REQUIRING 
CORRECTION. 


Page 11, note 3, for Talhah, read Talhah. 
+5) 21, for Lais, read Lais. 
1 23, for Al-Mawaffik, read Al-Muwafik. 
3) 23, note I, for Badghais, read Bad ghais. 
3). 25, note 2, and notes 4 and 5, page 35, jor Ibrahami, read Ibrahimi, 
9» 99 for Tahir, read Tahir in all cases; and for Nigam, read Nigam. 
+ 30, note 9, for Sanjaris, read Siji 
»» 40, last line, and note 4, for Tagin, read Tigin. 
yy» 41, note §, for Fanakati, read Fanakatt. “ 
»» 58, next to last line, for Tabri, read Tabari. 
sy 59, line 10, and in all cases, for Musil, read Mausil. 
,» 69, paragraph 2 of note 4, line 15, for |$$ read 38 
yy 75; line 19, for SULTAN-UL-AZAM, read SULTAN-UL’AZAM. 
1, 80, note 2, for overcome, read overcame. 





», 86, note, line 28, for Al-Zawzani, read Az-Zawzani, and in all cases. 
»» 90, line 14, and notes 4 and 5, fer Mawdiid, read Maudiid in all cases. 
» 97, line 13, for Siiliman, vead Suliman. 
3, 101, line 23, for 344 H., read 443 H. 
»y 109, line 15, /or the martyr Sultan, &c., read the martyr, Sultan, &c. 
»» TIO, note 1, line 1, for 548 H., read 514 H., and note 5, for 521 M., and 
522 H., read 541 H., and 542 H. 
»» 112, note 5, for year 523 H., read 543 H. 
», 113, note, line 11 from bottom, for Seyr, read Siyar. : 
») 115, line 1, and line 12, for Muhammad, Sam, reed Mubammad-i-Sam 
and in all cases. 
sy 137, note 3, for 555 H., read 455 H. 
33 140, note 5, for Khata-i, read Khita-i, and in all cases. 
3» 145, note 4, line 4 from bottom, for Almit, read Alamiit. 
1) 146, line 1, for A’ZAM, read’AZAM. 
167, note 8, line 8, for Vafa’-i, Fead Yafa-t. 
172, note 3, paragraph 2, line 15, for up to this time, even, read up to 
this time even, &c., &c. 
» 176, note 1, line 6, for Istakhur, read Istakhur. ~ 
oD 177; note 6, for 603 i, read 613 i 
» 184, note, line 4 from bottom, Sor Bamm, read Bam, 
ve - * ~~ = ow, A‘ ioe ie 
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SECTION VII. 


THE DYNASTY OF THE TAHIRI MUHAMMADAN — 
MALIKS IN ’AJAM. 


MINHAJ-I-SARAJ, JORJANT, the humblest of the servants 
of the Almighty’s Court, gives, in the following pages, an 


account of the Tahiri Maliks [kings], whose descent, in 


some histories, is traced to Manichihr Al-Malik, sovereign 


of ’Ajam ; and, according to which, the first of them who an 











rose to power, was Tahir’, son of Al-Husain, son of Mus~ab, 
son of, Zarnik, son of As’ad, son of Badan, son of Mae 
Khusrau, son of Bahram. Mae Khusrau was the first who 
embraced the faith of Islam, having been converted by 
‘Ali—May God reward him !—and received the name of 
As’ This Bahram was son of Razan Marit, son of 


Sst vupye, Of AS-Saddid, son of Dostan, son of Basan, 





“<£ Ashrat, son of Is- 








}-Malik. : .. 
The Tahiri Maliks were eae 
and equity; and they rose to pov 
in the time of : mir- 
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THE TABAKAT-L-NASIRE 


and his brother Mamun, who was in Khurasan, 

arose, U* his, Amin despatched *Ali "Isa- 

way =? from Bas... into Khurasan to reduce Mamin 

0 obedience “eu, in one of the months of the year 195 

of the’ Hijrah, he reached Hamadan with a warlike army. 

Mamin appointed Hargamah‘, son of A’yan, to the com- 

mand of a force to oppose. ‘Ali Isa; and Tahir, son of 

Husain, was nominated to command the van of Harsa- 
mah’s army. 

By the advice of Fazl‘, son of Sahl, who was Mamiin’s 
Wazir, Mamiin bestowed a standard upon Tahir, saying 
unto him at the same time, that he had bent for him a 
standard which for thirty years should lead to victory ; 
and so it turned out, for the sway of the Tahiris lasted for 
upwards of thirty odd years®. Within two leagues of 
Rai, with 14 or 15,000 horse * he encountered ’Ali, son 
of ‘Isa, son of Mahan, who had brought 50,000 horse with 
him, defeated, and slew him’, and sent his head to Mamtn. 
He then subdued the whole of the mountain tracts of Irak, 
and took Wasit and Ahwaz, and appeared before the gates 
of Baghdad. ‘ 

After carrying on hostilities for the space of a 
year, Tahir captured Muhammad Amin, put him to 
death *, and despatched his head to Mami, his brother, 


, 


® His right name is Abi Yabya-i-’Ali, son of "Isi, son of Mahan. His rg 


gons were also sent to serve under him <4. ins army atricamtetr Se 
nen. — 
_ 3 mA -_ 
yas alone appointed, but, subsequently, when he asked 


on marching from the Hulwan Pass to Baghdad, then 


“ent with another army. : 
- aroniclers of undoubted authority state that’Ali, son of Abi Khalid, 


_ minister in question. ; : 
number of years than this. ‘Their dynasty is 











‘ost writers give a greater 
aid to have continued neatly fifty-four years. One of the poets has brought 
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together with his mantle, his rod of office, and his seal, by the > 
hand of his uncle’s son, Muhammad, son of Ad-Hasam, son : 
of Mus'ab. This event happened, and this victory was jail 
on the 25th of the month Muharram, in the year 198 H. 


I. TAHIR-I-ZU-L-YAMANAIN®, 


Ibn Haisam, the chronicler, and author of the work entitled 
“ Kagas-i-Sani,” whose patronymic appellation was Abi-le 
Hasan, and his name Haisam, son of Muhammad, AL-Baki 
[Nabi ?] states, that, when the Commander of the Faithful, 
Mamiin, removed Ghassan’, son of ’Ubbad, from the 
government of Khurasan, he conferred it, together with 
the government of ’Ajam, upon Amir Tahir; and that a, 
As'ad, the grandfather ? of Tahir, before his conversion to 
the Muhammadan religion, bore the name of Farrukh, 
He was converted to the faith by Talhah ’ who gave him oat 
the name of As'ad; and he had a son whom he named Se 
Mus'ab ; and he, Mus'ab, became resident at Fishanj *. ts 

When the claims of the family of Abbas to the Khilafat — 


were put forward, this same Mus’ab became one of 























‘ principal men and partisan leaders of that 
\ Mus'ab had a son, Husain by name, 
considerable time, administered the affairs of Fi 


and was its Wali [governor] >. and Tahir [Z0-1-Ye 

was his son; and these successes, which have been | 
1 tioned, were gained by this same Tahir. Sea 
: When Mamén came to Baghdad, to assume: 
» of the two right hands. ‘hired also Tost an 
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he despatched Tahir to Rakk’ah °, to carry on hostilities 
against Nasr-i-Shig’. Subsequently to this he came into 
Khurasan ; and, in 20711.°, he died, having nominated his 
son Talhah, son of Tahir, his Khalifah or successor. 

The chronicler relates, that on the Friday he read the 
Khutbah’, and either forgot to mention the name of 
Mamin, or omitted it purposely. After he had returned 
to his residence at night, and had retired to rest, at day- 
break of Saturday morning he was found in his bed asleep 
in death ; and it was never known how 1 or from what, his 
death originated *. 


Il, TALHAH, SON OF TAHIR-I-Z0-L-VAMANAIN. 


When the Khalifah, Mamiin, became aware of the death 
of Tahir, he sent letters patent to Talhah, confirming him 
in the government of Khurasin, together with a robe of 
honour®, He held the government until 213 H.*; and, 
when the end of his life drew near, he bequeathed the 
government of Khurasan to Muhammad, son of Al-Hasan, 
son of Mus’ab, At-Tahiri, who was Talhah’s paternal uncle, 
and soon after died. 

During his [Talhah’s] lifetime, the Khariji or heretic, 
Hamzah, broke out into rebellion in Sijistan *, and Talhah 





6 In two MSS. written Rakah, which is not correct. Tahir’s father, 
Husain, son of Mus’ab, son of Ruzaik, died at Hirat of Khurasan in 199 H. 
At this time Tahir was at Rakk’ah, and the Khalifah, Mamiin, was present at 
his funeral, and prayed over him, and the Wazir Fazl, son of Sahl, placed the 
body in the grave. 

7 Abu Nasr-i-Shis, son of Rabi'i (_«»)) the Khariji, or Schismatic. 

8 He died at Marw, according to Yafa’i, 23rd of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 207 H., 
or, according to the computation of the Musalmans, the night being reckoned 
before the day, on the night of the 24th. 

9 As the word Khutbah will occur frequently in these pages, it will be well 
to explain, that it is an oration delivered after the service on the Muhammadan 
Sabbath, in which the deliverer of it—the ruler or governor of the province 
properly—blesses Muhammad, his successors, and the reigning Khalifah or 
the Sovereign. In ancient times, the Khalifah, or his heir apparent, pro- 
nounced it, at the capital, in the principal Mosque. 

1 Fe is said to have been poisoned. The account is to be found in detail in 
several histories. 

2 His death took place in the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal. 

8 The Mujmal-i-Fasih-i states, that, in 210 IL, the Khalifah, Maimin, 
despatched ’Abd-ullah, son of Tahir, to the assistance of his brother Talbah, 
that, in concert, they might proceed into Mawar-un-Nahr to carry on hostilities 
against Rafi’, son of Masham. 


4 He died at the end of 212 H. 5 Also called Nim-roz. 
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carried on hostilities against him for a considerable period ; 
and what he did in Khurasan, during the Khilafat of 
Mamiin, was the cause of his name being remembered 
with gratitude in that country, where numerous proofs of 
his goodness remained. 


Ill. ’ABD-ULLAH, SON OF TAHIR. 


On the decease of Talhah, the Commander of the 
Faithful, Mamin, summoned to his presence Abd- 
ullah, the son of Tahir, who had become Amir 
[governor] of Misr®. ’Abd-ullah had been brought up 
at the Court of the Khilafat, and under the patronage, 
and under the eye, of the Khalifah himself, and had 
become greatly accomplished. In his seventeenth year, 
Mamin had entrusted him with the command of his forces; 
and he had so conducted himself, that, in his twenty- 
seventh year’, ’Abd-ullah had become renowned among 
men for his manliness, his vigour, his intrepidity, and his 
virtues and talents. At this period the Khalifah appointed 
him to the government of Khurasan, and directed that 
Ali’, son of Tahir, brother of ‘Abd-ullah, should act as his 
brother’s Khalifah, or Lieutenant, in the command of the 


troops of the Dar-ul-Khilafat [the capital], in repressing — 
the seditious and rebellious, and in the extermination of | 


heretic Kharijis, and, likewise, in carrying out the affairs of 
state, and all such other duties as appertained unto "Abd- 
ullah to perform and attend to. 


At the time the Khalifah’s mandate to proceed into 


Khurasan and assume the government reached him, ’Abd- 
ullah? was at Dinawr engaged in suppressing Babak-i- 
Khurrami. When he reached Nishaptr, rain, which had 
not fallen for a considerable time, began to descend and 


6 Any large city: Egypt and its capital. 


7 Some copies of the original mention ** his twentieth year,” but I prefer 


the other reading. : ‘ 
8 Other writers state, that Ali succeeded his father in the government of 


urasan, and that he was killed in battle fighting against the Kharijis, in the 


vicinity of Nishapir ; and, that *Abd-ullah was at Abiward when he received 
the intelligence of his prother’s death. : : 

+ rane makes no mention of *Abd-ullah, son of Tahir, as having been 
employed against Babak, but says that Is-balk, son of Ibrahim, son of Mu’sab 
—who would be thus cousin of ’Abd-ullah’s father—was. That author states, 
that ’Abd-ullah seized Babak’s brother in Rhurisin, and, ‘that he sent that 
heretic to Is-hak, at Baghdad, to be dealt with asBabak had already been. 
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to refresh the parched ground on the very same day, and 
the people took it as a good omen. He founded palaces 
for himself, and his followers and dependents, at Shad- 
yakh' of Nishapir. He suppressed the Kharijis, and 
punished them with severity ; and ruled with the utmost 
equity and justice, and introduced many good and wise 
regulations. : 

He was also a great patron of learning, and to such a 
degtee, that he requested the Imam 'Abd-ul-Kasim *, son 
of Sallam, to write a commentary for him on the work 
entitled “ Gharib-ul-Hadis,” and, in recompense for so 
doing, sent him a present of 100,000 silver dérams, and a 
valuable dress of honour. 

The Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mamiin, had entrusted 
*Abd-ullah with the government of the whole of the 
territory of ’Ajam*; and, when that Khalifah died, his 
successor, Al-Mutagim B’illah, confirmed him, as his father 
had done before, in the government of-the whole of the 
territory of ’Ajam, which’Abd-ullah retained until the year 
230 H., in the reign of Al-Wasik Billah, when he died. He 
had exercised sovereignty over the territories of ’Ajam fora 
period of seventeen years; and, when he died, he had 
attained the age of forty-eight, the same age as his father. 
When his death drew near, he nominated his son Tahir as 
his successor over Khurasan *. 


IV. TAHIR, SON OF ’ABD-ULLAH. 


» When the account of the decease of ’Abd-ullah reached 
the Khalifah, Al-Wagik, he despatched, from the Dar-ul- 
ae of Baghdad, letters patent and a standard, con- 
firming him as-his father’s successor. 

a heathens” solicited from Tahir the grant of the pro- 
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vince of Khurasin, and its government; and he bestowed 
on his brother, Amir Mus’ab, the government of Nishapar®. 
The Khalifah, Al-Wasik, died in the month Zi-|-Hijjah, 
232 H., and Al-Mutawakkil assumed the Khilafat. ‘ 
He confirmed Tahir in the government of ’Ajam. After 
a period of fourteen years and nine months, at which time — 
the Khalifah, Al-Mutawakkil, was martyred’ by the © 
Turks, he was succeeded by Al-Mustansir. mes 
Six months subsequently to that event, in the year 
248 u.‘, Al-Musta’in succeeded him. He sent letters — 3 
patent and a standard, and confirmed Tahir, son of ’Abd- — 
ullah, in his government, as before ; and, in that he 
Amir Tahir died, having previously nominated his son — 
Muhammad as his successor over Khurasan’. 2 


Vv. MUHAMMAD, SON OF TAHIR. By 


Amir Muhammad-i-Tahir’ was endowed with good 
breeding, the gift of poetry, and many other accom- 
plishments ; but was greatly addicted to pleasure and 
amusement. 

He had entrusted the government of Taba 
to his uncle Suliman, son of ‘Abd-ullah-i- Tahir 5 
in 251 H., Amir Hasan, son of Zaid-ul-Alawi, | 
out into rebellion in that ee Hie was ia 
and a well-bred and learned person, ané 
subdued the territories of Dilam, and Gilan, — 
were in the possession of infidels; and the 
those parts were converted to the M 
by him. From thence he entered ie 
large army ; and Suliman, sop of “Ab a 
of Amir Muhammad, was defeated im, 

son of Al-Husain, brother of Tal 
Pfirae sean in 235 H. Is-hak, son of Ot 
in’s brother, died at 
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to Rai’, and subsequently retired to Baghdad. On his 
arrival at the latter place, he was made Kaid [governor] 
of the district of Baghdad. 

At this period, Ya’kiib, son of Lais, had risen in rebellion 
in Sistan, and had subdued some portion of Jariim*, and 
of Zawulistan, and had acquired considerable power in 
Khurasan. In 259 u., Ya’kab determined to attack Amir 
Muhammad, The reason of this was, that his enemies, 
Ahmad and Fazl, the brothers of ’Abd-ullah-i-Salih, Sijizi, 
had fled from the territory of Nim-roz, and had sought the 
protection of Muhammad, son of Tahir. Ya’kib continued 
repeatedly to demand them at the hands of Amir Muham- 
mad-i-Tahir, but he had always refused to give them up. On 
this Ya’kiib determined to march against Nishapir*; and, 
when he had arrived within a short distance of it, Ahmad 
and Fazl came to the entrance of the palace, where Amir 
Muhammad was at the time, to acquaint him with the 
news of Ya’kiib’s approach. The Hajib [chamberlain] of 
the Amir told them that his master was asleep, and that 
he had no leisure to receive them. They observed to 
each other that it was necessary that some one should 
awaken the Amir; and, thus saying, they retired and went 
to their brother ’Abd-ullah-i-Salih, Sijizi, and told him what 
had occurred. He was well aware that Amir Muhammad 
was entirely sunk in carelessness, and that his dynasty 
was near its fall; so he retired to Rai, and sent his 
brothers, Ahmad and Fazl, to the Wali [governor] of 
Rai, but went himself into Tabaristan to Amir Hasan, son 
~ of Zaid-ul-’Alawi. 

When Ya’kib, son of Laig, reached a place called Farhad- 
gurd’, a short distance from, Nishapir, Amir Muhammad 

alih, 


=aSth 


a oo 
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Marwazi [or native of Marw], with a message demanding — 
whither he was going without the command of the Lord of 
the Faithful, and that, in case he had a commission, he 
should show it, in order that he, Muhammad, might obey 
it, and observe its provisions. When the agent reached 
Ya’kiib’s presence, and delivered his message, Ya'ktb put r 
his hand under his prayer-carpet and drew forth his sword, — 
and, placing it before the envoy, said: “This is my pass 
and authority.” e 
When the envoy, Ibrahim-i-Salih, returned with this — 
reply, all the people of Nishapir entered into communica~— 
tion with Ya’kiib; and they delivered Muhammad-i-Ta 
into his hands, and the dynasty of the Tahiris came toan 
end®, This event happened on Sunday, the 3rd of the 
month of Shawwal, 259 H. Respecting the generosity and 
munificence of Muhammad-i-Tahir, one of the learned;whose 
statement may be depended on, relates the following 
ANECDOTE, : 
There was a person dwelling at Nishapiir, one of the som 
excellent men of his day, named Mahmid-i-Warrak . 
possessed a female slave, who played exceedingly well upon 4 
the darbat—a kind of lute—and of such grace and} 
s cannot be described. i 
5 The fame of the ete af this 
amiability and accomplishments, hay 
siubaiterad tpi to. the effect 
ghazals, or odes, sang them, and ¢ 
the daréat, the heart: on! 
beyond measure, to obtain 
repeatedly asked Mé 
had offered to give 
his offers were reje 
sion of her, 
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to Rai?, and subsequently retired to Baghdad. On his 
arrival at the latter place, he was made Ka’id [governor] 
of the district of Baghdad. 

At this period, Ya’kiib, son of Laig, had risen in rebellion 
in Sistan, and had subdued some portion of Jariim*, and 
of Zawulistan, and had acquired considerable power in 
Khurasan. In 259 u., Ya’ktb determined to attack Amir 
Muhammad. ‘The reason of this was, that his enemies, 
Ahmad and Fazl, the brothers of ’Abd-ullah-i-Salih, Sijizi, 
had fled from the territory of Nim-roz, and had sought the 
protection of Muhammad, son of Tahir. Ya'kiib continued 
repeatedly to demand them at the hands of Amir Muham- 
mad-i-Tahir, but he had always refused to give them up. On 
this Ya’kiib determined to march against Nishaptr*; and, 
when he had arrived within a short distance of it, Ahmad 
and Fazl came to the entrance of the palace, where Amir 
Muhammad was at the time, to acquaint him with the 
news of Ya’kiib’s approach. The Hajib [chamberlain] of 
the Amir told them that his master was asleep, and that 
he had no leisure to receive them. They observed to 
each other that it was necessary that some one should 
awaken the Amir; and, thus saying, they retired and went 
to their brother ’Abd-ullah-i-Salih, Sijizi, and told him what 
had occurred. He was well aware that Amir Muhammad 
was entirely sunk in carelessness, and that his dynasty 
was near its fall; so he retired to Rai, and sent his 
brothers, Ahmad and Fazl, to the Wali [governor] of 
Rai, but went himself into Tabaristan to Amir Hasan, so 
~ of Zaid-ul-’Alawi. * 

When Ya’kiib, son of Lais, reached a place called Farhad- 
gurd’, a short distance from, Nishapir, Amir Muhammad 
despatched an agent to Ya'kiib, named i 
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Marwazi [or native of Marw], with a message demanding 
whither he was going without the command of the Lord of x 
the Faithful, and that, in case he had a commission, he — 
should show it, in order that he, Muhammad, might obey 
it, and observe its provisions. When the agent reach 
Ya'kiib’s presence, and delivered his message, Ya'kub pu 
his hand under his prayer-carpet and drew forth his s 
and, placing it before the envoy, said; “This is my 
and authority.” 5 
When the envoy, Ibrahim-i-Salih, returned with | 
reply, all the people of Nishapir entered into 
tion with Ya’kiib ; and they delivered Muh 
into his hands, and the dynasty of the Tahiris came | 
end*, This event happened on Sunday, the 3rd of 
month of Shawwal, 259 H. Respecting the generosity an 
munificence of Muhammad-i-Tahir, one of the learned, who 
statement may be depended on, relates the following 
ANECDOTE. ate 
There was a person dwelling at Nishapir, one of the: 
excellent men of his day, named Mahmiad-i-Warrak’, 
possessed a female slave, who played exceedingly well 
the barbat—a kind of lute—and of such grace 
as cannot be described. - : 
The fame of the loveliness of this 
amiability and accomplishment: 
Muhammad-i- Tahir, 
ghazals, or odes, 
the Jdarbat, the | , 
beyond measure, to obtain 
repeatedly asked Mahmad- 
had offered’ to give a very” 
his offers were rejected, and 
sion of her, for her mast 
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presence of Muhammad-i-Tahir soliciting that the Amir 
would honour him with a visit, in order that he might 
dispose of his beautiful slave to him. 

When Muhammad-i-Tahir received this message he was ' 
delighted beyond measure, and directed that four dadrahs* \ 
of silver should be brought and handed over to the 
domestic who brought the message, while the Amir 


arose, and proceeded, by way of his own private residence SECTION VIII. 
to that of Mahmiid-i-Warrak. When the Amir had sat : 
: THE SUFFARION DYNASTY. 
down, and the silver was placed before the eyes of Mah- | : 
miid-i-Warrak, he, seeing the state of affairs, went out, and Tue author, Minhaj-i-Saraj Jarjani, makes a short es 
directed Ratibah, saying: “Don your best apparel, 1 from the Tarikh or chronicle of Ibn Haigam-i 


ing the dynasty of the Suffarttin. That é 

annalist relates, that Ya’kiib-i-Lais, and ’Umro, ’Alx, | 
| Mw addil-i-Lais, were four brothers, sons of Lais, the S 
or worker in brass, who was head of the braziers of S' 
tan’. [At this time] Ibrahim, son of Al-Husain’, was the 
Wali [governor] of Sijistén on the part of Muhamn 
son of Tahir, the last of the Tahiris, who was the Am 


Ratibah, and prepare to present yourself before the Amir, 
as I am going to sell you to him.” When the slave-girl 
heard these words she burst into a flood of tears, and, such 
was the paroxysm of her grief, that the sounds reached the 
ears of the Amir, who was in another apartment. He 
Heard Mahmiid say to her: “ Wherefore all this grief and 


lamentation, O Ratibah?” to which she replied: “O m = 5 pis : ie . ‘ 
master! is this the end of our connexion, that at last ras ’ Khurasan. Res Tbeiliing 2 oe RE ‘he 
separate me from you?” Mahmid replied: “All this I pwatenant ee pote ot Ge te i 
do out of love and affection for you, now that I possess \ ae patie an refractory fellow. 
nothing, and am a beggar ;- and, that you may continue to : id follo 

live in ease and sane for the of ee life, I send daha ee ae pee 

you to the avam of the Amir.” Ratibah replied: “If 1 Other historians greatly differ here, as to 

you merely act thus on my account, refrain from doing so, ae. One ay a wee 

for I undertake to work for the rest of my days, and, by Murtta-ud-Din, Sabewarl, states, that the 

industry befitting a woman, by weaving coifs and mantles, this family to Nashirwan the Just, the cee 

earn sufficient means for your subsistence and my oWwn, ax te See ih 

_but do not separate me from you.” Mahmid-i-Warrak aes possession of some portion of # 

rejoined: “If such be the case, O Ratibah, I now pro- . prospered, and, the principal men 

nounce you free, and fix your dowry at nineteen dindrs é baring a eos Hed to Cie Eig 

and a half, and make you my wife.” oF ind three copies of the MSS: compass 


this loving and affectionate this name is written “Hagin, 
‘arrak and his slave, arose, few words, 

ments about him, said to Mahmid : i ee 1 
r dadrahs of silver are thine ; I make 








ed 
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20 : THE TABAKAT-I-NASIRI. 


I. YA’KOB, SON OF LAIS, SUFFARI. 

The author of these pages, in the year 613 H, 
arrived in Sijistan, during the rule of the Malik of Nim- 
~ roz, Shah-i-Ghazi, Yamin-ud-din, Bahram Shah, son of 
Malik-i-Kabir, Taj-ud-din, Harab, son of I’zz-ul-Mulik, 
Muhammad. There I noticed a place*, on the south 
of the city of Sijistaén, which they call by the name 
of Dar-i-Ta’am, outside the city, at a spot called Reg- 
i-Gunjan. In the vicinity of this latter place, on a height 
or rising ground, there is a palace in ruins ; and a number 
of trustworthy persons informed me, that Ya’kiib, son of 
Lais, and his brothers, with their dependents and servants, 
were in the habit of coming thither one day in each week, 
as is the custom among young men, to divert themselves 
by sports and fun. 

They used on these occasions to choose an Amir, or 
king of the sports, and a Wazir, or minister. One day, 
according to their usual custom, they had come to the 
wonted place of meeting, and Ya’kib had been chosen 
Amir for the day’s sports; and, to each and every one of 
his brothers, his kinsmen, and dependents, he had assigned 


3 There I noticed a place,” &c. This sudden change to the first person 
is found in the original, and is not unusual in Oriental works. The whole of 
the MSS. compared here appear hopelessly corrupt, the place to the south 
of Sijistin having, apparently, two names, and yet either of them is named, 
as though it were a principal distinguishing designation. But, as the Bodleian 
and some other MSS. omit the relative in the last clause, it has been adopted 
in the text of the translation. Since the above has been in typé I find, from 
‘“MASALIK WA MAMALIK”—the original MS., not a translation—that Dar-i 
Ta’am was the name of one of the thirteen gates of the suburbs of the then 
extensive city of Zaranj, the capital of Sijistan, founded after the city of 
Ram Shahr became uninhabitable. The city was surrounded by a high wall 
and a ditch, and had five gates, which were of iron. The walls of the suburbs 
were probably not so strong, and the gates seem to have been of wood, The 
author says: ‘The palace of Ya’kib, son of Lais, is situated between the 


stay oh ‘been compiled previous to the 
” "Thave translated a considerable portion of it 
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tdie name of some one of the nobles and grandees of cine 
country. Unexpectedly, the deputy of the Amir of Sijis- 
tan, Salih, son of Nasr, himself, on his return home from 
the chase, arrived at this place, attended by his usual small 
suite. Perceiving this assemblage of people collected on 
the mound in question, he directed one of his attendants ~ 
to go and make inquiry who they were. ; 
When the man sent reached the party, and noticed what 
was going on, he was much astonished ; and, a bevy of youths 
having come forward to receive him, the messenger was 
forced to dismount from his horse, because it was necessary 
to, present himself before the Amir of the sports on foot. — 
The servant of Salih, accordingly, was. under the ae : 
of complying; and he made his obeisance, and returned, — 
and related to his master, Salih, son of Nasr, what had 
passed and what he had seen. : 
Salih, whose disposition was inclined to pleasantry, said, — 
“ We will go and see what this party of youths are about,” — 
and rode up and came to the spot where eee 
Ya'kiib-i-Lais never moved from his seat, and he ed, 
that Amir Salih should be brought forward to pay his _ 
obeisance. The youths, as commanded, advanced to meet 
him, and they made Salih dismount from his horse, and 
compelled him to make his obeisance to Ya'kib. 
‘As the day of his fortune and the period of h 
reached the evening of their termination, and 
the prosperity of the Suffarian had ; 
sign to the effect that it was necessary to | 
Amir Salih’s career, and forthwith they 
Ya'kiib, without delay, mounted a horse, ane t 
with him armed themselves, an 
tion, they set out for the city, an 
of the ruler, and there 
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and Ghaznin, and subdued the whole of them. Frone 
thence he advanced into Tukharistan* and Balkh, and 
subdued them; and then returned and marched towards 
Kabul®, This success took place in 256 H., and, subse- 
quently, he returned to Sijistan, and afterwards advanced 
to Hirat, which, after much fighting, he gained possession 
of After this he took Badghais, Bishanj [or Fushanj], 
Jam, and Bakhurz, and returned to Sijistan again. 

After a short time Ya’kib again put his forces in motion, 
and marched against Nishapiir, which he gained possession 
of without opposition in 259 H., and seized upon Muhammad- 
i-Tahir, son of Husain‘, together with his treasures, and his 
dependents, and followers. He then marched towards 
Gurgan and Tabaristan, and, after having extorted tribute, 
again retired. He made his brother, U’mro-i-Lais, Wali 
[governor] of Hirat: and, in 261 H.,a person—one of the 
Amirs of Muhammad-i-Tahir—revolted, and set Muham- 
mad-i-Tahir at liberty’, who retired to the Court of the 
Khalifah, Al-Wasik Billah. Ya'kab-i-Lais again marched 
an army into ‘Irak, and, on his return from thence, he 
reached a place which was called Khandah-i-Shapir *, and 
there he departed this life, in the year 265 H., of colic, after 
a reign of fourteen years. 


4 The ancient name of one of the districts of the territory of Balkh, and of 
which Tae-kin—Tal-kan by moderns, but not correct, I think—is the largest 
town, the authority of ‘‘Hwen [Houen ?] Thsang,” and its extent of **¢en 
day's journey by thirty days,” and ‘‘ twenty-seven states,” notwithstanding, See 
J. Ro. As. Soc., vol. vi. p. 94- 

5 As stated in a former note, the sons of Darhim, Nasr and Salih, had 
fled to Kabul, and had sought shelter with the ‘‘ Shah,” as he is styled, of 
that territory, whose name was Ratbel or Rantbel ; but this seems to have been 
a surname merely, for the opponent of the first Mussalmans bore this very title, 

6 The name here is not correct: the last of the Tahiris is Muhammad, son 
of Tahir, son of ’Abd-ullah, son of Tahir-i-Zi-l-Yamanain. See page 15. 

7 The author says not one word respecting Ya’kiib’s overthrow near Hulwan 
by Muwaffik, the brother of the Khalifah Mu’tamid, in 262 H. On that 
occasion the baggage and effects of Ya'kub fell into the hands of the victors, 
among which were the chests containing his treasures, clothes, &c. On 
opening one of the chests, they found reclining therein the Amir Muham- 
mad, son of Ut-Tahir, whom Ya’kiib had made captive, when he gained pos- 
session of Nishapar, and overthrew the Tahiri dynasty. Muwaffik set him at 
liberty, and sent him to Baghdad. He died there in 266 H., and, at that time, 
and with him, other authors consider the Tahiri dynasty to have ended. 

8 The Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh calls this place by the name of ‘Jand-i- 
Shapir, a town of Ahwaz,” and states that the date of his death was the 14th 
of Shawwal, 265 4. It isalso called ‘Jande-Shapir.” Ya'kub was buried there, 
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II. ’UMRO, SON OF LAIS, SUFFARI. 


When Ya’kiib-i-Lais was removed from this transitory life, 
his brother,’Umro, Suffari, sent a written petition to the Lord 
of the Faithful, the Khalifah, Al-Muwaffik Billah’, tendering 
his obedience and submission, and soliciting that he should 


be confirmed in the possession of the greater part of Fars, : 


Gurgan, Sijist’n, and Khurasan: His request was acceded 
to by the Khalifah, and "Umro retired from the mountain 
tracts of ‘Irak with his own forces and those of his brother, 
and returned towards Sijistan again. From thence he 
moved towards Hirat, and arrived there in the year 266 H. 
From Hirat he marched to Nishapir ; and Khujistan’, who 
was one of the Amirs of Muhammad, son of Tahir [the last 
of the Tahiri dynasty], who had released his master from 
the hands of the Suffaris, and who was at this period in 
Gurgan, marched to Nishapir against ’Umro, and there he 
was joined by Rafi’, son of Harsamah, from Marw. 

They foughta battle with’ Umrobefore thegateof Nishapur, 
and ’Umro was defeated and put to the rout. He retreated 
to Hirat, and the Khalifah, Al-Mawaffik Biillah*, deposed 


9 There was no Khalifah of this name. The author must refer to the Khalifah 
Mu’tamid’s brother, Muwaffik, who was made Wali over the eastern parts 
of Islam, and 3 
ne succeed to the Khilafat. Mu'tazid, son of Muwafiils, who died i 
brother, Mu’tamid, succeeded his father, Al-Muwaffik, in his capacity as ruler 
astern parts of the Khilafat ; and he conferred the investiture J“ ere 
Fars, Isfahan, Sijistin, Kirman, and Sind, upon Umro in ee al - me . 
of Ya’kub ; and, in 266 H., *Umro appointed Ubaid-ullah, t ere a in 
the district of Baghdad, as his deputy. Mu'tamid was the Khal : w oe 
raunicated "Umro, son of Lais, from the pulpit, at bape & 265 mee - 
had despatched an agent to ie his ea and obedience, w! 

<halifah refused to accept, and he curs i : ; f 
eae i. events of the year 278 is Majed eae eprt 
that Amir Isma’il, Samani, overcame ’Umro, - a oe . en 
under the events of the following year, 279 Hes I find the ee —s 
ndard to *Umro, with the government of M aps = 
request, and that ‘* Umro hoisted the sanendoves Se se ~—e . 
kept it flying there for three days. The a pees os pels 
envoy, who brought the request for a stan\ ‘ ae fae 
sent.” Our author sadly confounds the dates of ev 
i very short space. . Epi ; 
pe reel an error, although seven Bei nara he See ne ee pean 
Other at eee bose ha bes which ae author of the Mujn -i- 
Khujistani, i.e, a native of ait ue eee ujmal- 
Fasib-i says; is a dependency oS 

2 See preceding note®, on this subject. 


the 


presenting a stal 


declared heir, after the death of Mu’tamid’s son Ja’far, but he did — 
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’Umro-i-Lais from the government « Khurasan in the year 
271 H., and the whole of the territories and places which had 
been annexed by him were given [back] to Muhammad, son 
of Tahir, son of ’Abd-ullah. 

Muhammad was, at that time, at the Dar-ul-Khilafat of 
Baghdad, and Rafi’, son of Harsamah, was directed to act 
as his deputy and lieutenant in the government of 
Khurasan, The government of Mawar-un-Nahr — the 
territory trans Jihin—was conferred upon Ahmad, Samani, 
as the deputy likewise of Muhammad, son of Tahir. 
Between 'Umro-i-Lais and Rafi’, son of Hargamah, many 
battles and conflicts took place up to the period that Rafi’- 
i-Harsamah himself rebelled against the authority of the 
Khalifah. 

In the year 284 H., in an encounter which took place 
between him and ’Umro-i-Lais, Rafi’ was slain *®. .’Umro 
sent the head of Rafi’ to the Court of Baghdad, at which 
time the masnad [throne] of the Khilafat had devolved 
upon Al-Mu'tazid B’illah, and ‘Umro-i-Lais made a request 
to him that the government of Mawar-un-Nahr, Khurasan, 
Nim-roz‘, Fars, Kirman, and Ahwaz, together with the 
Nakabat’, or guardianship of the entrance to the palace of 
the Khalifah, and of the district of Baghdad, should be 
made over to him. More than this, he solicited that the 
name ’Umro should be inscribed on the canopies * which 
every chief had in his residence [which would signify that 
he was above them all], and that his name should be men- 
tioned in the Khutbah, and on the coins of Makkah and 
Madinah and of Hijaz. All his demands were acceded to 
by the Khalifah’s Court, and were duly carried out, and 
numerous dresses of honour, and countless marks of favour 
and distinction, were conferred upon him. 

The letters patent, acceding to his demands, having 
| ’Umro from his Majesty the Khalifah, he made 
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preparation for proceeding and taking possession of 
Mawar-un-Nahr; and Muhammad Bashir, who was his 
Hajib [chamberlain], was despatched with a force from 
*Umro's army in advance. 

Amir Isma’il-i-Ahmad’, Samani, marched from Bukhara 
towards Khurasan, crossed the river Jihtin®, and def 
the [advanced] force of ’Umro under Muhammad B 
who was slain in the engagement, together with a 
number of his troops. Upon this ’Umro-i-Lais proceede 
towards Mawar-un-Nahr with a numerous army, for 
included 70,000 hossemen armed with spears, 
troops. Amir Isma’il-i-Ahmad crossed’ the yn 
fought a battle with ’Umro-i-Lais before the walls « 
Balkh, defeated ‘him, and took him prisoner, and sent him 
to the court of Baghdad’, and-then Ismail returned to 
Bukhara. In the year 288 H., the Khalifah, Al-Mu'tazid, 
directed that’Umro should be cast into prison, and in é 
died; and the dynasty of the Suffaritin terminated * 





7 Ismi’il’s army is said to have consisted of 12,000 horse, but th 
of other writers differ considerably in their statements from this one. 
5 The Oxus, also called Bakhtrus, and Amiiah. : 

9 According to the author’s own statement above, Isma-il with 
already across. 

1 See note 5, page 31, for a full account of ’Umro’s 

2 The Tarikh-i-Ibrahami, and others, state, that : 
his descendants contented themselves with the so 
however, to the This is also ed fi 
given by our author himself. ee Of 
*Umro’s capture they set up Tabir, v according to 
Nigam-ut-Tawarikh, Muntakhab-ut-Tawartkh, and other 1 
’Umro’s brother, but his grandson, Tahir, son of 
Isma’jl, Samani, overcame him ; but after a time © 
Sijistiin upon Nasr, son of Ahmad, Talis son. 
to possess it until the year 643 H. ‘Umro, son | 
Masjid at Shiraz. oe 


&, 





SECTION IX. 
THE DYNASTY OF THE SAMANIS. 


TuE humblest of the servants of the Almighty, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, Jarjani, states that, after the mention of the Maliks 
of Yaman, and the Suffaritin Amirs, he has considered it 
preferable to insert here the section in which it is proposed 
to give an account of the race of Saman, and the Maliks 
of that dynasty, and therefore this portion of the work was 
made, in its arrangements, antecedent to that treating of the 
genealogy of the Mahmidi, and Nasiri Maliks’. Although 
the history of the Maliks of Yaman ought, properly, to 
have been first in the arrangement of the book, still, as 
they were not among the number of Maliks of Islam, he did 
not consider it right to place them before the Khalifahs, 
and therefore they have received this much precedence’. 

This section has been taken from the Tarikh or Chronicle 
of Ibn Haisam, in order that those under whose inspection 
it falls may place perfect confidence in its correctness. 

The chronicler relates that the ancestor of the Samanis 
was named Saman; but, according to some others, his 
name was different from this; and, moreover, that Saman 
is the name of one of the districts of the Sughd of Samr- 
kand, and that the ancestor of the Samanis was the Ra’is 
[chief] of that place, and that he used to be styled Saman- 

i-Khaddat? ; but, for sake of brevity, the name of Saman was 









‘The Ghaznawi dynasty, and the Turkish Slave dynasty (not Patans), of 
ir-ud-din, the ruler of Dihli, to whom the author dedicated his work, 
Re . 


have been better prefixed to the notice of the kings 
and are rather out of place here. 
tates that he was 


"chiefly known by the name 
effects, — 
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adopted, and it became the name by which he was generally 

— known. He was of the posterity of Bahram Shabin' 
1] This Saman-i-Khaddat had a son who was named Asad, 
who had four sons—named, respectively, Nih, Yahya, 
| \ Ilyas, and Ahmad. They b inces and Lords of 
; hmad. y became Princes and Lords of 
great dignity and power, able, and experienced, and 
dowed with considerable promptness and vigour. 
length, when their family had attained the pinnacle 
' greatness and power, Alb-Tigin’, the Amir of Gl 
and Sabuk-Tigin, were among the slaves and servants 
their descendants.. All the Samanis left numero 
of their goodngss in Khurasan and Mawar-un-Nah 
may the Almighty reward them by bestowing upon them 
exalted stations in the courts of Paradise. : 


—— 


ASAD, SON OF SAMAN-I-KHADDAT. 


He had four sons, Yahya, who held the territory C 
Shash and Isfanjab, and their dependencies; Ilyas, v 
held the government of the province of Hirat and 
adjacent; Ahmad, the third son, who held Samrkand ; 
Farghanah, and their dependencies ; and Nah, the fou 
who at first held the government of Samrkand, \ 
however, was subsequently conferred upon 

The Lord of the Faithful, Mamtn, when 
remarked the talents and capabilities, bravery, 
nobility of mind of the sons of Asad, son of 
he treated them with great distinction, and con 
favours upon them, and raised them to high ranka 

When the Khalifah, Mamin, returned | 
his capital, he directed Ghassan‘, the son 

4 The noble, who, a cee of mee bese 

an 0 jstan, with an 
CH on nauled by Hurmi and herebelled 1 
another in his stead. ‘The word is sometimes wrih' 
5 See note *, page 37- as be 
6 In the year 204 5 at 
ment of Khurasan. 
Abmad, Ilya: 


Ilyas, 
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assume the government of Khurasan, and added thereunto 
the whole of it as far as Mawar-un-Nahr. Ghassan, son of 
’Ubbad, made each of the sons of Asad the Amir [ruler] 
of a territory, and conferred certain cities upon them, as 
the table given at the end of this Section shows. These 
governments were first conferred upon them in the year 
204 H.; and, when his Majesty, the Khalifah, nominated 
Amir Tahir-i-Z0-l-Yamanain, son of Al-Husain, to the 
government of Khurasan, the whole four Samani Amirs, 
who [as already stated] were four brothers, were confirmed 
by him in the territories and cities they were then holding. 

When the sovereignty passed from Amir T ahir to his 
son, ’Abd-ullah-i-Tahir’, he confirmed the Samanis in their 
governments as his father had done, and made no change 
with respect to them. 


I. AHMAD, SON OF ASAD, SON OF SAMAN. 


Each of the sons of Saman-i-Khaddat rose to great rank 
and power, and they each held a tract of territory in 
Mawar-un-Nahr, Farghanah, or Khurasan, as will be men- 
tioned in the succeeding pages. 

Nah, son of Asad, who was a person of excellent qualities 
and disposition, and of great energy and high courage, was 
invested with the government of the territory of Samrkand. 
Yahya, another son, held the territory of Shash, and 
Isfanjab*, and their dependencies. He was a man of 
undaunted spirit and energy, and possessed great talent for 
government, and left many proofs of his goodness in those 
parts, Ilyas held the government of the province of Hirat 
and its dependencies, and the parts adjacent. He also was 
erson of energy and great experi 
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the whole of the brother: f i 
py ee eh ers, and held charge of the temnitaiay 
Nah, at first, was placed in charge of the affairs of Fa . 
ghanah, but, subsequently, it came into the hands of Ahmad, — 
with the whole of Kasghar, and Turkistan, to the frontier = 
of Chin. He was renowned for his courage, and val 
and experience, which were celebrated throughout Iran ; 
Turan ; and his descendants, one after the other, occt 
the throne, and governed God’s people liberally and bene 
ficently. Of those of his descendants who attained to 
sovereignty, one of the learned men has spoken, 
the following quatrain :— : 
« Nine persons there were of the race of Saman, renowned, 
Who as rulers became famous in Khurasan, 
A Ismail, a Ahmad, and a Nasr, 
Two Nihs, two ’Abd-ul-Maliks, two Mangiirs.” 
Amir Ahmad had nine sons: Nasr, Isma’il, 
Mansi, Asad, Ya’kib, Hamid, Yahya, and 
The mention of their descent was found, as h 
entered herein—Saman, son of Jashman, son of 


(Chabin}. 
II. NASR, SON OF AHMAD, ‘ 
When Ahmad, son of . i r 


















Samrkand, he 

and, during wa: 

Nasr’s father had he was confir 

brother Isma’il se er him, } 

him, as his suzerain, his superiority. 
In 261 H. Nasr conferred the go 






Nasr performed great deeds, 
virtues. He governed 
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When his brother, Isma’il, had become established in 
the government of the Bukhara territory, several designing 
and evil-intentioned persons managed to come between 
him and his brother Nasr, his sovereign, and began to 
resort to calumny and falsehood [to effect their designs], 
until the disposition of Nasr became completely changed 
towards his brother, and he determined to reduce Isma’il 
by force, and overthrow him entirely. 

Amir Nasr accordingly moved from Samrkand towards 
Bukhara with a large army. Amir Isma’il despatched a 
trusty agent to Rafi’, son of Hargamah, son of A’yan, who 
was Amir of Khurasan’, and acquainted him with the state 
of affairs between himself and his brother, Amir Nasr, and 
solicited assistance from that ruler. 

Rafi, son of Hargsamah assembled a warlike army, 
numerous and well-equipped in every way, and marched, 
towards the scene of expected hostility; but he, out of! 
benevolence, kindness, and humanity, interposed a 


30 


the brothers, and brought about an accommodation be- 
tween them, and retired into his own territory again. j 
' Amir Nasr returned to Samrkand, and Amir Ismail 
proceeded to Bukhara. As soon as Nasr heard of this ccce™ 
still nourishing that antagonism against his brother which 
had taken possession of his heart, he advanced towards 
Bukhara with a warlike army. Isma'il came out of the 
city to encounter him; and a fierce and obstinate battle 
took place between them, attended with great carnage, 
in the year 275 H. Ismail was victorious over his 
brother, whose forces were defeated and put to the rout, 
and Amir Nasr was himself taken prisoner. He was 
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° 
Ill. ISMA’IL3, SON OF AHMAD, SAMANL 


On the death of Amir Nasr, the Khalifah, Al-Mu'tagid 
Billah, conferred upon Amir Isma’il the government of 
the territory of Mawar-un-Nahr, and also all the territory 
which his brother, Nasr, had held, and sent him a com: in 
sion and a standard. He became a great and powei 
cana and the whole of those territories submi 
sway‘; and all men, chiefs, and grandees, and the 
people, became obedient to his authority, 

He was a just man, and endowed with wisdom 
great deeds were performed by him, for when 
Lais, determined to make war upon Isma’il, and 
a vast army to attack him—according to the author 
Tarikh of Ibn Haisam—on the day that ‘Umro, son ¢ 
Lais, set out to enter upon hostilities w ith Amir Isma@’il, h 
had seventy thousand horsemen armed with spears un 
his standard, without counting archers, swordsmen, 
other armed men besides. Amir Isma’il weer 
Jihiin, and encountered ’Umro, son of Lais, at Be 7 
the Almighty bestowed the victory upon Isma : 
army of ’Umro was defeated and put to the rout, 
>Umro was himself taken prisoner. Isma’il sent 
to the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mu'tazid-B 
of as he might deem fit*. | e 

8 Abii Suliman-i-Da’td, author of the 


the first 
Samini, very properly, as tei 
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* 

The Khalifah bestowed a commission on Amir Isma’il, 
with the investiture of the territory of Khurasan, together 
with the whole of ’Ajam; and Amir Isma'il’s power and 
gtandeur increased accordingly. 

Subsequently, the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mu’'tazid, 
despatched a commission to him, with directions to free 
the countries of Tabaristan and Gurgan from the sway of 
Amir Muhammad-i-Zaid-ul-Alawi*, who had possessed 
himself of them. Amir Isma’il appointed Ahmad-i-Hariin’ 
to the command of the van of his army, and sent him on 
in advance with that portion of his forces; and, between 
Amir Muhammad-i-Zaid-ul-’Alawi and Amir Isma’il, very 
severe fighting took place, and the Amir Muhammad-i- 
Zaid was slain. His son, Zaid, also, was taken prisoner 
and brought before Amir Isma’il, who sent him to Bukhara, 
with orders that, on the way thither, due respect should 


be paid to him, and that he should be provided with - 
suitable accommodation; and he treated him with such £ 


honour and attention as kindness and magnanimity could 
devise. ’ 


trustworthy authority, that Amir Isma’il sent 'Umro to Baghdad at his 
['Umro’s] own request. Arrived there, he was, by the Khalifah’s orders, 
paraded on a camel’s back through the streets of Baghdad, and afterwards 
thrown into prison. This was in 287 H. In the year 289 'Umro died in con- 
finement. It is said that the Khalifah, Mu’tazid, whilst in his last struggles, 
expressed a desire that ’Umro should be put to death ; but, that he was entirely 
forgotten in his prison, and neither food nor drink was brought to him, and he 
died of starvation and thirst. Another account is, that Mu’tazid gave orders 
to Safi to put him to death, and that he delayed carrying the sentence“into exe- 
cution. When Al-Muktafi succeeded to the Khilafat, he inquired of Safi 
respecting ’Umro, whether he was still alive. He replied that he was, 
-Muktafi said : “I will act generously towards him ; for, during the time of 
a id, he continually sent me presents, and was always very attentive to 
>.” Kasim, son of ’Abd-u owever, feared 'Umro ; and, when he heard 
the Khalifah’s, he 5 to put ’Umro to death in his 
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At this time, the Khalifah Al-Mu'tazid Biillah died, 
and his son, Al-Muktafi Biillah, succeeded to the throne — 
of the Khilafat. He despatched a commission and a 
standard to Amir Isma’il, and conferred upon him the 
territories of ‘Irak, Rai, and Safahan*, and the provinces — 
of. Tabaristan, and Gurgan, the whole of which were 
incorporated with Khurasan. Amir Isma/il gave : 
government of Rai to his nephew, named Abi Salih, | 
of Mansi, son of Is-hak’, Samani, and to his own 
Ahmad by name, that of Gurgan, “a 

On the night of Tuesday, the 14th of the month 
in the year 295 H., he died, and his title became 
Mazi, or the Past or Late Amir’. He had reigned 
neriod of eight years’. a 


Iv. ABU NASR-I-AHMAD8, SON OF ISMA’IL. — 


This ruler had four sons, named Nasr, Mansir, Ibral 
and Yahya, whose surnames were, respectively, Abii § 
Abi Muhammad, Abii Is-hak, and Abt Zakria. ; 

Abi Nasr-i-Ahmad was a severe _ energetic 

ut to death several of his slaves for some m 
The rest of the slaves, who Meee 
opportunity to revenge them, and to \ssin 
pened: eh he had a lion‘, which had b z 
he was in the habit of securing the animal ear h 
apartment, in the night-time, in order that, t 
this creature, no one should approach h 

This animal used to keep guard over his r 
until, on one occasion, when the Amir 
excursion, and set out, on his r 
untimely hour. The halting- 
distance, and he was unable to: 
and had to sto pes 
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now found the opportunity they had been seeking, and they 
assassinated Amir Ahmad. This event happened on the 
night of Thursday, the 23rd of the month Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 
zor He They then took his body, and conveyed it to 
Bukhara; and, after this occurrence, Amir Ahmad was 
designated the Amir-i-Shahid, or the Martyred Amir. 

In the outset of his career, after his father had departed 
this life, and an assemblage of the heads of the army, the 
grandees, and principal men of the country had pledged 
their allegiance to him, Abii Nasr-i-Ahmad, son of Isma’il, 

- he sent a distinguished person, as envoy to the Court of 
the Khalifah, and from thence, the Lord of the Faithful, 
Al-Muktafi Billah, sent him a commission and a standard ; 
and his reign gave regularity and order to the affairs of ther— 
Empire. In Sijistan*, however, Mu’addil, son of ’Ali, sora, 
of Lais, Suffari, brother’s son of Ya’kib and 'Umro, hatd 
broken out into rebellion, and caused great disturbance and - 
disorder. An army had been appointed to proceed into, f 
that quarter, and Mu’addil had been reduced, and rendered! 
powerless ; and he was made captive, and put in durance. 

The government of Sijistan was then conferred by Amir 
Ahmad upon his uncle’s son’, in whom he placed confidence, 
Abi Salih-i-Mansir, son of Is-hak, son of Ahmad, Samani. 
Subsequently the people of Sijistan revolted, and seized 
the person of Abi Salih, and confined him inthe fortress of 
~ Ark®, and gave their allegiance to ’Umro, son of Ya’kib- 

6 Tarikh-i-Guzidah, Khulasat-ul-Akhbar, Mujmal-i-Fasih-i, and other 

works, say this event occurred 23rd Jamiadi-ul-Akhir, 300 H. Fagih-i gives 
his reign as § years and 3 months. 

“6 Our author seems to have had a very imperfect and confused idea of the 

state of Sijistdin at this period. He makes no mention of the doings of Sijizi, 
the slave—te Sigizi [.s5-], or Sijizi [is] slave probably—of ’Umro, 
son of Lais ; his having, at last, taken to the fortress of Bam, in Kirman, and 
- ere aim aeaAED of Khurasan ; nor of Tahir and Rd cd 
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i-Lais’. On this, Amir Aba Nasr-i-Ahmad, son of Isma’ 
nominated a well appointed army [well equipped in | 
things] to march into Sijistan for the second time, ai 
Husain 'Ali', Marw-ar-Ridi*, was made Amir fe 
mander] of that force. This army had entered Sij 
the year 300 H.,and had invested’Umro [son of Muha 
son of Ya'ktb, for a period of seven months %, 1 
begged for quarter, and came out and surrendered. 
was then made over to the charge of Simjur-i-Dowa 

It was at this period that the Amir, having be 
reach his appointed place of rest before n 
related, was assassinated, after having reigned | 
of six years and three months. 


V. NASR+, SON OF AHMAD, SON OF ISMA’IL. 


On the decease of the Amir-i: Shahid, Ahmad, 
Isma’il, the whole of the Amirs, and commanders 
troops, and the principal men of the country, 
with the 'Ulama—the learned in law and religior 
period, set up his son, Nasr, as his successor *. — 

Amir Nasr at this time was but eight years. 
according to the statement of the chronic 


Hindiis of Kandahar have brought me coins. T 
seems to throw a doubt peace 4 both A 
meaning, and would have to be read “the fo 
Ark Pek proper name—“ the castle of Ark. Perhaps , b 
mistake for » The Tarikh-i-Haft Aklim says there is “ 
[es], in Sijistn, near which is a Reg-i-Rawan 
situated near Kala’-i-Kah, or Gah, in which 
® 'Umro, son of Muhammad, son of Ya’ 
1 Other writers say Husain, son of ‘Ali. 
2 That is, he was a native of Marw-ar-Rad. 
3 Others give nine months as the eriod. 
4 ‘Tartkh-i-Ibrabami says imjar 
a 
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time that they brought him forth from the Haram to place 
him upen the throne, being of such tender years, he was 
completely overcome with fear and began to cry, and was 
saying, “ Where-are you taking me to? Do you desire to 
put me to death, in the same way as you put my father? 
Let me alone, I beg of you!” 

After they had placed him on the throne, Aba ’Abd-ullah 
Muhammad, son of Ahmad, Al-Jihani, was appointed his 
Nayab [lieutenant]. He was a man of sagacity, and 
wise in counsel, and he entered upon the administration of 
the government in accordance with the rules of strict justice, 
and with a firm hand, but based upon moderation and bene- 
ficence ; but, as the Amir was himself so young in years, 
the governors and great nobles on the confines showed a 

. refractory spirit. . 

The first to revolt against his authority was his father’s 
uncle, Is-hak, son of Ahmad, Samani, and his son Ilyas, 
at Samrkand. They made ready their forces, and 
marched towards Bukhara. Hamzah, son of ‘Ali, who 

-was one of the chiefs of Amir Nasr’s forces, pushed forward 
to meet them with a large following, put them to the rout, 
and pursued them as far as the gates of Samrkand. Amir 
Is-hak sought. for mercy, and became ashamed of his con- 
duct, and he was forgiven, 

Subsequently to this, Amir Nasr’s uncle's son, Mansi, 
son of Is-hak, revolted against him in 302 H. in Khurasan 
and Nishapir; and Husain ’Ali’, who was Wali [go- 
vernor] of Hirat, joined him in his rebellion. The 
Sipah-salar, [general-in-chief] of Amir Nasr’s forces, 
Hamawiyah *, marched against them from Bukhara, but, 
before he came up with them, Mansiir had died at Nisha- 

_ pir, and Husain ’Ali returned to Hirat, but still continued 
in a state of revolt. He engaged in many conflicts, and 
gave battle on several occasions, until, at length, he was 
taken prisoner’. He likewise, being clothed in a dress of 
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mad, son of Ahmad, Al-Jihani, the Nayab of the Empir 
indeed, during the reign of Amir Nasr, whoever revol 
against his authority, was either put to death, 
expressing penitence for his conduct, was pardoned. _ 
His sovereignty continued during the reigns of the 
fahs, Al-Muktadir B’illah, Al-Kahir Billah, Ar- t 
up to that of Al-Muttaki Biillah, and he cont 
fealty to them, and to render them submission an 
ence ; and, from each of those Khalifahs 
ceived a commission and a standard. He 
reign, until the month of Rajab, in the year 3 
he died*, He was spoken of by the title, or surn 
of the Amir-i-Sa’id, or the August Amir, and his 
extended to a period of thirty years. He had three 
some years. In 319 H. Abi Zakria-i-Yahya, son of Ahmad, son of I 
Samant, appeared before {* “at, ousted Shabiasi, who had seized the | 
ment, burnt some of the gat, and threw down nee the 
Kari-Tigin, aslave of Abi Ibrahim, SamAni, in possessior 
towards Samrkand, but, the following day, Amir Nasr himself ° 
stayed one day, and set out by way of Kartlkh, after Abi 
Simjir again governor of the province. In 321 H., Mansiir, son 
appointed. He died there in 324 H., having been 
years. The appointment was then conferred upon Mu 
son of Is-hak. Soon after, in the same year, 
son of Al-Jarrah, marched against Mirat, took 
captive, and sent him, in bonds, to Jarjan 
office of Wazir was conferred upon Mul ce 
by Amir Nasr. L, 
Our author generally 1 
does not say anything of } 
Khurasin, or the events which led 
son of Ilyas, who was one of the U 
of Amir Nasr. 


it by a carrier-pigcon. 
containing a play upo! 
which interpreted is— 
In this same year, 329 H- 
again 
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ee Isma’il, and Muhammad, and the first succeeded 
im, 


VI. NUH, SON OF NASR, SON OF AHMAD, SAMANI. 


Amir Nah, son of the Amir-i-Sa’id, ascended the throne 
of nite dominion of ‘Ajam, on-the 5th of the month of 
Sha’ban, in the year 331 H.*, and he reigned for a period 
op twelve years and three months. He had two sons 
Abd-ul-Malik and Mansir. The Lord of the Faithful, 
Al-Muttaki B'illah, sent Amir Nth a standard, with the 
deed of investiture, confirming him in the government of 
the whole of the territories of ‘Ajam and Khurasan, which 
had been held by his father. He appointed the Imam 
Shams-ul-A’immah, Abi-ul-Fazl, Muhammad, son of Al. 
Hakim, Sarakhsi, the author of the work entitled “ Mukh- 
tasar-i-K afi,” to* the office of Wazir, and made him his 
Nayab, and entrusted to him the administration of his 
affairs’, 

Having entered upon his office, the Imam began to 
conduct the affairs of the country according to the pre- 
cepts of wisdom and knowledge, the rules of justice 
and the canons of the orthodox law and usage, and in 
such a manner, that he left not the least thing neglected 
Matters went on in this way until Amir Nih, through the 
rebellion of ’Abd-ullah, son of Ashkan*, Khwarazm Shah 
proceeded to Marw’ in 332 H, and brought that inipar- 
tant matter to a successful issue. In the year 335 H., his 


: ee H., according to others, as stated previously. 
‘th first appointed Hakim Abi-l-Fagl, Ahmad, son of M’ 
office of Wazir in 330 H., when he succeeded his father. ~aeregemnei 
1 find Amir Nuh giving orders to put the Wazir Abii-l-Fagl, Al-Bal’ami, to 
death. This is not the Wazir, Al-Bal’ami, who translated the ‘Tartkh-i- 


—— Pabari, but of the same family. 


agi ions a : year 332 H., that 
Ch tates, 
nqepaes not mentioned by our author until 







~anearest it, let the trees spring back i 
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uncle, Is-hak*, who had fled to Baghdad, had managed to” 
obtain from the Khalifah, Al-Muktafi B’illah, the investi- — 
ture of Khurasan. He, accordingly, entered those parts, 
and seized upon the territory of Jibal” and Khurasan. 
Amir Nuh had proceeded to Marw to expel him, but 
the whole of his nobles, his retinue, and the soldiery 
disaffected. They had become annoyed and irrita’ 
the enlightenment displayed, and the just administratio 
Shams-ul-A’immah, and had become quite sated with 
ministry, because he had entirely fettered the 
tyrants and oppressors, and restrained their « 
demands and exactions, so that that party were 
succeed in acquiring what their ambition and tyranny 


gested. : ~ a oR 
Amir Nih, was in urgent need of his army's set-— 


vices, to enable him to oppose his uncle, Amir Is-hak, e 
whilst the troops began to show a rebellious : 
towards him, and an inclination to take the side « 
uncle. A party of the officers of his army, 
enemies to progress and good government, 
the preserice of Amir Nah, and stated that all the 
faction and discontent among his retinue and trc 
confusion in the country, and division in the sua 
by the Wazir, Shams-ul-A’immah <8 
demanded, “ over into o< ae of 
join your uncle.” wih was con r 

5 effet the Imam into the hands of those 
they brought him forth. At the entrance of 
residence there stood two tall white pop 
they bent downwards, and, fastening | 
tunate minister's feet toa br 
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position, and that great man was thus t i 
occurrence took place in the year 335 a aie 
Amir Nah, son of Nasr, died in 
: of Nasr, 343 H., and he 
by the title of Amir-i-Hamid, or the Candable Aint. ai 


VIL °ABD’-UL-MALIK, SON OF NUH, SAMANi 


On the decease of Amir Nith, the son of N , 
of the great nobles and principal eiiitsciders a tie os 
agreed together to give their allegiance to his son Aba 
Fawaris-i--Abd-ul-Malik, and they accordingly placed him 
on the throne. The Wazir's office was given to Abi 
pe ae aoe son of Al-’Aziz*, and the eetangider 
over the Amir’s troo ‘Abii Sa’id-i-Baki 
te ease ps was-Abii Sa’id-i-Bakir, son of Al- 

Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik based the administration of the 
government of his dominions upon the rules of justice 
and rigour, and placed Walis [governors] in different 
parts, while others of the great nobles were retained 
by him in authority near his own person. An arran 
ment was entered into with Abi-l-Hasan, son of Siri 
respecting his territory, for the sum of 200,000 sicka 
dirams *. This treaty was concluded, in nae 
with the mandate of the Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik, b AWG 
‘Sa id-i-Bakir, son.of Al-Malik, Al-Farghani, hohe ae 
a who was the generalof his troops; but Aba 
Sa’id being suspected of partiality in this matter towards 
the Dilaman and the family of Buwiah, Amir~’Abd-ul- 
Malik put him to death. He also imprisoned ae: 
and subsequently put him to death likewise, as both he 
and Abii Sa’id had become tainted with the doctrine of the 
nitah sect of heretics. The com i 















The command of his troops. 
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until the year 350 H.’, when Amir ’Abd-l-Malik, hav: 
gone one evening to the Maidan or Course to amuse him 
aes self *in playing Chaugan‘, fell from his horse and a 


seven years, 


VIII. MANSUR, SON OF NOH, SAMANL 


On the decease of Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik, the 
of the troops, and the heads and elders of 
bodies and the law, at the capital [Bukhé 











Great agitation and conimotion took place at Hirat in conse 
government was bestowed upon'the Hajib, or chamberlain, Alb-Tig 
latter sent his deputy, Abi Is-hak-i-Tahiri, thither ; but in the same 
Is-hak was seized and bound and removed, and Husain, son of Ribal, e 
Hirat as Alb-Tigin’s deputy. * * * In 3501. Hirat was given to Abi-l-E 
i-Simjir. This Alb-Tigin is the Turkish slave who was master o 
Tigin, who was also a Turkish slave, and father of Mahmid o 
Some persons, who appear to have been unable to read Persian 
have called him by all sorts of names in their so-called “* Histor 
and in professed translations, such as * Alputtel 
“© Abistagy,” ‘ Abistagi,” “ Alepteggin,” and the like, 
Marshman, and his ‘*Samanides” and ‘‘ Aluptugeen,” 
gradations of office to the government of Candahar [w 
tioned by any writer of that period} o» Ghuzni ”—he is 
8 Aba Sulimin-i-Da’td, Al-Fanakati, says i. 
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} * yas also killed foal a fall while playing a 
\ 7 Fasihel says, ‘“ This ocourred in the 
, andy that “it happened either whilst 
.” He had reigned seven 
8 There is great discrepancy 
‘Tarikh-i-Guzidah, Nusakhi- 
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and held consultation whether they should raise to the 
throne Abi Salih-i-Mansir, son of Nuh, the late Amir’s 
brother, or the latter's son. 

At this juncture Alb-Tigin, the Amir-i-Hajib [Lord- 
Chamberlain], was absent in Khurasan, and the Wazir of 
the late Amir was "Ali Al-Bal’ami’, between whom and the 
Amir-i-Hajib great unanimity and concord existed. The 
Wazir. wrote to Alb-Tigin to consult with him on this matter, 
and have his advice, to which Amir Alb-Tigin wrote in reply 
that the son’s right to succeed his father to the throne was 
greater than that of the father’s brother’; but, before Alb- 
Tigin’s reply had time to arrive, the whole of the soldiery, the 
great nobles, and the heads of religion and law, had agreed 
to place Amir Mansiir, son-of Nih, on the throne, and 
had already installed him thereon. When the news reached 
Alb-Tigin respecting Amir Mansiir’s elevation to the 
sovereignty, he despatched messengers and agents in 
order to stop by the way, those bearing his letter of reply, 
and to bring it back, but they did not succeed in finding 
the kasids, or couriers, who bore it. 

Amir Alb-Tigin [at this period] held the government 
of the province of Nishapir from the Samani Court’, 
but it was [now] conferred upon Ibm ’Abd-ur-Razzak*. 


9 His name is not correctly given by our author. His right name is Aba 
*Ali, son of ’Abd-ullah, Muhammad, Al-Bal’ami ; and on the authority of the 
Asar-ul-Nuzara, Tarikh-i-Yafa’i, and other works, Abi ’Ali was the translator 
of the Tarikh of Imam Muhammad Jarir-ut-Tabari, as stated in the preface to 
that translation. See note 4, page 44. 

1 Other writers state quite contrary to this, and say that Alb-Tigin, having 
risen so as to be considered one of the greatest Amirs, was written to, and 
asked which of the two named he preferred being raised to the throne. He 
wrote in reply that the uncle was the best of the two ; but, before his reply 
Seeatiss the nobles and great men had raised Mansiir, son of the late ’Abd-ul- 
eh to the throne. On this account Mansgiir cherished enmity towards 
or at least Alb-Tigin thought so. Fagih-I says nothing whatever 
the letter to the Wazir, or his advice as to the succession. Had 

what our author states he did, it was entirely in favour of 
: d ‘ was the son he could have no cause to 
if the uncle, the case would be different. 
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Alb-Tigin was filled with wonder and astonishment, 2 
he determined to proceed from Nishapiir to the court, o if 
Bukhara ‘; but, when he had reached Ballh, on the 
thither, eed ing been informed respecting the change it 
heart of Amir Mansiir towards him, on account of ‘the | 
he had despatched [which had fallen into Mansir’s 
on reaching Ballch, he turned aside, and proceeded t 
Ghaznin. Amir Mansur despatched a con 
him, and pacified his mind * [by assuring him of! 
In this reign, Hasan, son of Buwiah, di 
Fana Khusrau, removed his father’s” 
ceeded to Baghdad, overcame his uncle, 
sessed himself of ‘Irak, The ’Ulama and ti 
now put forward, and solicited an accommodation 
Amir Mansiir, under the agreement that he, Fana Khu 
should retain possession of the territories of “Irak, 
Girgan, and Tabaristan, in fief, on payment op a tri 
at the rate of one thousand gold dinars dail 
During the reign of Amir Mansiir, in Far, 
and ’Irak, the whole of the great nobles 
revolting from his authority; but the 
pleased to bestow victory upon the Amis 4 


« This too is quite contrary to other writers, who 
of these matters. An army was sent by } 
defeated it, and then marched against | 
Upon this Mansiir proposed to move against 
a still larger force than before against 1 
him. The details of these ee 
mention, however, that “when 
or lord of Ghaznin, ore 
reduced to such straits ate oi ; 

hth of Ghasnin to 
ee ae he suddenly fell oa ; 
them. On this iin antl the the ¢ 
respecting Alb-Ti mi 
“had died at Ghaznin.” The Mujm 
Mansi 


hostility bebween 
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troops, until the whole of the rebels were reduced to sub- 
mission, 

Amir Mansir died on Tuesday, the 11th of the month of 
Shawwal, 365 H.°, after a reign of seventeen years, six 
months, and eleven days. He went by the surname of k 
the Amir-i-Sadid, or the Steadfast Amir. ; } 





IX. NUH, SON OF MANSUR, SON OF NUH, SAMANI. 


His sons were Mansi, ’Abd-ul-Malik, and Muhammad’. \ 

On the departure from this world of Amir Mansir, son 
of Nuh, they [the people] gave their allegiance to his son, 
Amir Abi-l-Kasim-i-Nah, and raised him to his father’s 
throne. .The Lord of the Faithful, Ut-Ta’i’u-L’illah, sent | 
himra patent of investiture and a standard. s 

The new ruler directed Fayik-i-Khasah', and Tash’, 
the Hajib [chamberlain], to assume the command of his \ 
troops and the direction of military affairs. Abi-l-Hasan-i- © { 
Simjiir, who was the son of a slave of this dynasty, and \ 
ruled, in the name of Amir Nik, over parts of Khurasan, f a) 
such as Hirat and Nishapiir, and. over the territory of 
Mawar-un-Nahr*, received the title of Ndsir-ud-Daulalk ~ 
from the Amir, and the territory of Tiis was added to the a) | 


- 


territories already held by him. : 
The office of Wazir was conferred upon Abi-ul-Hasan- \ } i 
i-Abd-ullah, son of Ahmad Al-’Utba‘; and Tash, the |. ~ a 
Hajib, was made head of the army, or commander-in- ~ ~ 
chief, with the title of Hisim-ud-Daulah. Kabiis, son 
of Washm-gir, was made Wali [ governor] of Gurgan, ~ } 


_ & Five years previous to this event, in 360 H., 
, was born, - * : 





son of Sabuk- 
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and he and other nobles were despatched along with Ta 
into ’Irak, in order to carry on hostilities against Buwiah 
son of Al-Hasan, son of Buwiah. They fought a b 1 
before the gate of Gurgan and were defeated, and 1 
the Hajib, was overthrown and had to retreat, 

After some time Tash and Abi-l-Hasan-i-Simjir, 
of them, revolted ; but, after some struggles, and viet 
over the Dialamah of the family of Buwiah, th 
returned to their allegiance’; and the command o 
Nih’s forces, after some time, fell to Abi Ali, 
Simjir, and Nishapir was made over to h 
ceived the title of Imad-ud-Daulah, ¢ 

In this reign likewise, Amir Abi Masa-i-H 
Khan, determined to attack Bukhara, and Amir Nah 
Amul’, and kept in retirement. Abi ’Ali, son of Sir 
now began to act in a rebellious manner. lak Khan, : 
having succeeded in gaining. possession of the c 
[Bukhara] and overthrowing the government, b 
afflicted with hemorrhoids, and determined to 
own territory again. He sent for Amir ’Al 
Nah, son of Nasr, who was an uncle of Amir 
sented him with a robe of honour, and _ 
ritory to him, after which he retired 
Nah, s‘a of Mansir, brough 
mans, and set out in. i 


Amir Nth 
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acquired strength ; but, through the rebellion of Aba 'Ali- R pir and proceeded thither. Amir Nuh, on the day o 
i-Simjur, the affairs of Khurasan had fallen into great the engagement between the two armies, gave up the co 


disorder, and [to make matters worse] Amir Alb-Tigin 4 mand of the troops to Amir Sabuk-Tigin. When their 
had likewise died at Ghaznin, and Sabuk-Tigin’ had suc- ‘ EN forces encountered each other before the gate of Hirat, 
ceeded him ? there, and become very powerful. during the engagement, Dara, son of Kabts, son 
The people of Balkh, on account of the weak state of ! Washm-gir, who was on the side of Aba ’Ali, deserte 
-the Samani ruler’s power, implored aid from Amir Sabuk- {| and went over to the other side ; and Abi ’Ali was 
Tigin from the tyranny of Fayik-i-Khasah, and he had \\ thrown, through the misfortune of his having acceded, 
marched thither. Amir Nth sent a sagacious person as most of the chief men of that territory, and his ai 
to him, and great graciousness and courtesy passed between \ to the exhortations of the Karamitahs, and having 


contaminated withthat heresy. He had: 


them, and compacts were entered into. Amir Sabuk- set iS ae é | 
Tigin came to Kash* and Nakhshab, and Amir Nth | Jami", or great masjid, at Rey te 
came out of Bukhara [to meet him], and they united ay should be completely re. ae sie sc ) 
[their forces], and afterwards marched into Khurasan | | read there for ere oa he si ‘ale of ea | 
to crush Abi ’Ali-i-Simjir‘. When they reached the ) Bp Aci Nap ccs ob ee d. after this success, 
confines of Tal-kan, the agents and instigators of the If - a m inthe et af ae arranged by 
Karamitah and Mulahidah schismatics had arrived in that | . a oe ite to the territory of Nishaptr. | 
territory, and a great number of the people of those parts \ e ‘Aba’ Alii Stonjie now sought for peace; but, on k | 
had listened to and accepted their doctrine. Amir Sabuk- \ not being acceded to, he left Nishapiir, and set | 
Tigin laid hands upon the whole of them, and made holy Se ey Rai and sent his son to Abi-l-Hasan, son | 
war, as by orthodox institutes prescribed, [upon them], / Acole Nih was now left to return [to his | 
and obtained the title of Nasir-ud-din. wes Sabuk-Tigin and his son, Amir | 
When Bu ’Ali-i-Simjir became aware that Amir Nih at Nishapar; but, as Amir Nah | 
and Sabuk-Tigin had set out towards Hirat, he left Nisha- Tigin despatched his son, Amir | 
_ The only correct way of spelling his name as given with the vowel points— : - nd he was nom in 
s followed by the short vowel a, silent 4 followed by tlfé short vowel x, and 


silent 4= Saduk ; ¢ with the short vowel 4, and silent g, the long vowel 7, and 

silent # = Tigin — » SS — (Sabuk-Tigin). Neither ‘‘Sebektekein,” nor 

“ Sabak Tagin,” “ Subuktugeen,” “Sébekteghin,” “ Subuktagi,” &e. ZY 
2 Sabuk-Tigin had certainly succeeded ; but between his accession and Alb- 

Tigin’s, death sixteen years had intervened, and three other persons had ad- 

ministered the government. ‘ Seid 

_ § * Kesh,” as this place has 0 










\ | 5 With a body of 
| ; _ 6 The great 1 


eye Sty 


cand feared to retum to Amir Ni 
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In the month of Rabi’-ul-awwal, 385 u., Abii ’Ali-i- 
Simjtir came out of Gurgan, and advanced to Nishapir, 
with the intention of compelling Mahmid to relinquish it, 
and the people of the city espoused his cause. Mahmid, 
after much opposition and hard fighting, was defeated, for 
he had but a small force with him, and retired again to Hirat. 
Abia’Ati-i-Simjiragain gained posSession of Nishapiir, and 
continued there until Sabuk-Tigin, with a large army, ad- 
vanced towards that place. Abii Ali moved forward towards 
Tiis to oppose his advance, and there they encountered each 
other, and a severe and sanguinary battle ensued. Amir 
Mahmiid made an attack upon the rear of Abi 'Ali’s army, 
and broke through his ranks, and overthrew Fayik, who 
was with him, and completed the defeat of Abi ’Ali’s army. 
Fayik retired to Bukhara, and there was thrown into con- 
finement, and died*. Amir Sabuk-Tigin proceeded to 
Balkh, and took up his quarters there’; and Amir Mahmid 
returned again to Nishapir. 

At length, on Friday, the 13th of the month of Rajab, 
387 u., Amir Nih, son of Mansiir, departed this life*.- His 
reign extended over a period of twenty-one years and nine 


months ; and in this same year Amir Sabuk-Tigin also died. 


X. MANSOUR, SON OF NOH, SON OF MANSOUR. 

The late Amir Nih had nominated his son, Amir 
-Mansir, as his heir and successor; and, when the former 
died, his son ascended his father’s throne. He entrusted 
the command of his forces to Fayik-i-Khasah ; and Abi 


Mansiir-i-'Aziz*, who, through fear of Amir Mahmid, son 


2 Other writers ey a Pl fr is en ape 4A 
he had nmtodoso, He 
and obtained 
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of Sabuk-Tigin, had fled, and retired to Isfanjab‘, an 
brought back again. At the time of returning he had 
implored help from I-lak Khan, soliciting that he would 
fe’; take vengeance upon the enemies and opponents of Amir 
Mansiir. When Abii Mansi, son of ’Aziz, reached *< 

gate of Samrkand he seized him; and at this period 
i-Khasah was at Samrkand, Tela Khan summoned 
1 to his presence, and despatched him to Bukhara y 
army ; and, on Amir Mansiir becoming aware of ith 
L Bukhara, and retired to Amul. 
When Fayik reached Bukhara, and appro 
the palace of the Samani princes, he showed 
and became greatly agitated, and went and join 
{Amir Mansiir, son of Nih],and asked of him Why 
left the government,and abandoned the capital. Mansur, or 
this, returned to Bukhara again, and left the office of com 
mander of the troops [there, as previously stated,] to 
and in Khurasan the command over the troops w. 
to Bak-Tiziin’, as Amir Mahmid had 
Ghaznin, in order to take possession of the 
father, Sabuk Tigin [who was now di 
Tiiziin the command over the forces in 
At this period Bak-Tuziin slew Aba-Lk 
took up his residence at Nishapiir ; | 
miid marched an army 
eS 

















































7 In every copy 
letter of this word 
histories it is fully proved 
similar name pp 
is omitted, as in the 1 

_word, Bak, (#%) is its oc ANNE 
ul-Lughat describes it as written with 
—Bak, signifying fa lord,” a great m 

aghdi, Alb in 

Tarikh-i- calls 
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Bak-Taziin, being aware that he could not cope with 
Mahmid, evacuated Nishapir, and set off for the pre- 
sence of Amir Mansir. The latter had left Bukhara, 
and had arrived at Marw, and Fayik was with him ; but, 
when Bak-Taziin joined him, Amir Mansiir had reached 
Sarakhs. Fayik-i-Khasah and Bak-Tiziin now con- 
spired together to dethrone Amir Mansiir; and, on the 
night of the 12th of the month of Safar’, 389 H., they 
removed him from the sovereignty, after which they left 
Sarakhs, and went back to Marw again. There they agreed 
together to place Abi-l-Fawaris-i-- Abd-ul-Malik, son of 
Nah, on his brother's throne. This they carried out, and 
they deprived Amir Abi-l-Hirs*-i-Mansiir, son of Nah, of 
his sight, after he had reigned one year and eight months. 


XI. ABU-L-FAWARIS-I/ABD-UL-MALIK, SON OF NUH. 


By the time that Fayik-i-Khasah and Bak-Tuztn had 
placed Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik upon the throne, Amir Mahmiid® 
had arrived at Balkh; and, on being made acquainted with 
this occurrence, he advanced to the gates of Marw in order 
to revenge the treatment which Amir Mansur had suffered 
at their hands‘. They, however, sent an agent to negotiate 
with Mahmid; and an arrangement was entered into 
between them and him, whereby it was agreed that Hirat 
and Balkh should be held by Mahmid, and Marw and 
Nishapir by them. Amir Mahmiid, after this arrangement, 
again retired, and this was on Tuesday, the 26th of the 
month of Jamadi-ul-awwal, in the year 389 H. 


1 Fasib-i says, on the 8th of Safar, and that they then deprived Amir 
- Mansiir of his sight. His reign, according to the same authority, was one year 


cording to some, Abii-l-Harig was his title, 


Samant titles of this 
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At this period, Dara, son of Kabis-i-Washm-gir, 
Wali [governor] of Gurgan,and incited a party of thediwens : 
of the Samani kings [who appear to have taken refuge 
with him], to follow the forces of Amir Mahmid, with 
object of plundering his retinue; and they set 
pursuit of them’. Amir Nasr, son of Sabuk-Tigin, 
brother of Mahmiid, had charge of the rear [col 
of his brother's forces, and joined battle with 
of pursuers, and also despatched a messenger to M 
to inform him of the state of affairs. 
turned back, and proceeded to the scene | 
previously to his reaching it, Amir Ni 
defeated the assailants, and put them to the ro 

When the party of nobles, at Marw, became av 
Mahmiid had made a retrograde movement in that d 
tion, they evacuated it, and retired to Bukhara. F; 
shortly after these events took place, died in the mi 
Sha’ban, of this same year. He had deeply t 
and heartily repented of the acts he ha r 
all was now of no avail, and his contrition 
and all the adherents of the Samani 
separated and dispersed. a 

‘After the death of Fayik, Amir. 





§ Styled nobles in 
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Nasr, son of ’Ali, brother of the Khan-i-Buzurg, or the 
Great Khan, advanced from Farghanah, and appeared 
before the gates of Bukhara, in the month of Zi-Ka’dah, 
in the year 389 4. He pretended_to the people that he 
had come to render aid to Amir Abi-l-Fawaris-i-’Abd-ul- 
Malik, son of Nah. Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik despatched the 
nobles and principal officers still remaining in his service to 
receive him; but, as soon as they approached, he gave 
orders to seize the whole of them ; and, on the roth of 
Zi-Ka'dah of that same year, he entered Bukhara. Amir 
“Abd-ul-Malik concealed himself; but I-lak-i-Nasr asked 
him to return, and succeeded in getting the Samani prince 
into his power*; after which he sent him to Urjand’, and 
the dominion of the Samanis terminated’, The dynasty, 


into Mawar-un-Nahr, and once more conspired with I-lak Khan, who, under 
pretence of diding Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik, whom they had set up, marched out of 
Kashghar, and appeared before Bukhara. 

8 T-lak, son of Bughra Khan, took Bukhara, roth of Zi-Ka’dah, 389 1. 

The blind Amir Mansiir, *Abd-ul-Malik, Ibrahim, and Ya’kib, the four sons 
of Niih, were made captive at the same time. 
_* One copy has Uzjand, but other writers give Uzgand, and the fortress of 
Uzgand; and state that there he was confined till his death, which took place 
in 389 H. It was the capital of Khwarazm, and the name of a province: the 
*Arabs called it Jurjaniah. It is the present Urganj. 

' Other most trustworthy historians, some of whose works I have been 
quoting from, give an account of the reign, or rather struggles, of another 
prince of this dynasty, brother of Mansgiir and ’Abd-ul-Malik, which, in a con- 
densed form, is as follows ;— 


“ABU IBRAHIM-LISMA'IL, SON OF NUH. 


“He was known by the title of Muntasir, one of the significations of which 
word is ‘extricating one’s self from any ity or misfortune,’ which may have 
reference to the following circumstances, Du the uproar and confusion 
Which ensued upon the seizure of ’Abd-ul-) ; 

having covered himself ™ 
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from the commencement of the reign of Isma’il up to t E 
time, had continued for a period of one hundred and eight 
years’, ae 








The following table gives the genealogical tree o 
race and dynasty of the Samanis* :— 


= 


MI-DAD slays [oSLe], father of Z 


KAR-KIN‘ oS [SF and os and wen), fe 


BAHRAM JASH-NASH Gfat> ale [Ute and 
father of been 


BAHRAM CHUBIN yee ale [yest], fa f 
NUSHAD 353 [1.55 and Ls and sy], father 





















NUSHIR' 535 [2,59 and a5], father of 
TAMGHAN plesb (Slesb and yb and sbsb], fathe 
JASHMAN ylet> [yhe and ylao and f 
SAMAN-I-KHADDAT® ioe lel [los], 
ASAD, who had four sons, Nuh, ue 
eer 
states that 


tribe, ‘The Mujmal-i-Fasib-t st 
of the district in 






















NAMES OF RULERS, PERIOD OF REU 











AHMAD, son of Asad, | Eighteen years. Nasr, Ismia‘il, Is-hak, yf) 
4 Mansiir, Asad, Ya’- eB} 
kab, Hamid, Yahya, Laat 
Ibrahim. 
NASR, son of Ahmad, Eightzen years. Ahmad, Nib, Ilyas, 
Yahya. 
ISMA’IL, son of Ah-| Eight years’. Nasr, Mansiir, Ibrahim, 
mad, - Yahya. 
ABU NASR-I-AH-|Six years and three Ya'kiib, Asad. > 
MAD, son of Isma’il, months. 
NASR, son of Ahmad, | Thirty years. | Nub, Isma’il, Mangiir. 
NUH, son of Nasr, /Twelve years and three “Abd-ul-Malik, Aba $a- 
months®. lih-i-Mansir, ‘ 
ABD-UL-MALIK, son | Little over eight years, = 
of Nth, - vad 
al | 
ABU SALIH-I-MAN- | Seventeen years, six 
SUR, son of Nuh, months, and eleven 
days', 
NUH, son of Abii $alih-| Twenty-one years and | Mangiir, ’Abd-ul-Malik, a 
i-Mansir, nine months. ‘ Muhammad?. 
MANSOUR, son of Nib, | One year and six months. ye 
"ABD-UL-MALIK, son} Between nine and ten . 
of Nuh, months. 
| < - 
7 Brom the period he acquired sole rule, Tarikh-i-Guzidah gives seven 
years and ten months. ' * 


8 One MS. gives twelve years and nine months, atfother eleven years and 
© Two copi 
1 One MS 







ies have eight years. rae oe x 
, six months, and 
ver in and 


wanj did not approve 
























SECTION X. 


THE DYNASTY OF THE DIALAMAH MALIKS A’ 
UL-KHILAFAT OF BAGHDAD, AND IN 


THE first person of the family of the Dr 
rose to power, was Makan, son of Kaki, 


1 Makin, son of Kakf, was certainly a native of Dil 
the same family as the Buwiahs, and belonged to an entirely 
called the Al-i-Ziyar. y : 

According to the most trustworthy writers, the first of the family o 
who attained to sovereign power, was *Imad-ud-Daulah, Abii-l-H 
who afterwards received the title of Imad-ud-Daulah, the son of Bu 
Fana Khusrau, Dilamf. ’Imad-ud-Daulah’s father is said to 
fisherman. Abi-l-Hasan-i-’Alf was an officer in the 
as he had previously been in that of Makan, son of | 
had succeeded, when Makan retired, and entered 
Mardawanj had conferred some territory upon 
considered himself sufficiently powerful to 
Isfahan and the territory of “Irak for him 
marched against Isfahan, and d Y 
"Abbasi dynasty, who was gover 
defeated, and retired to 
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Wali [sovercign] of Gurgan until ‘tie reign of Abi ’Ali* 
Samani, who succeeded in wresting Gurgan from him, after 
considerable fighting. Makan retired towards Rai, and 
sought shelter from Sham-gir [Washm-gir], son of Ayaz. 
Abia ’Ali went in pursuit of him, and fought an engage- 
ment with both of them, slew Makan, son of Kaki, and 
became powerful in that part. 

Amir Buwiah, Dilami, was with Makan’s force ; and he 
had a great number of followers and dependents, and 
grown-up sons, who were endowed with wisdom and valour, 
and great talent and ability. All of them rose to great- 
ness and renown, and became sovereign princes ; ; and fora 
considerable time they held the supreme authority and 
dominion at the Dar-ul-Khilafat of Baghdad. 

Notwithstanding the author made much search for infor- 
mation on this subject in the Tarikh-i-Ibn Haisam-i-Sani’, 
but little was to be found respecting them and their actions 
in those chronicles, on account of some confusion as to which 
preceded, which followed the other. The author, therefore, 
has written a short account of them, somewhat based on 
' supposition and conjecture‘. Ifany errors have been made, 
he hopes he may be excused, since it is known that no 
mention is made of them in the histories of ’Ajam and 
Khurasan, except very briefly. 

a Turk, the Amir-ul-Umra [see note, page 58], who set up his son, Al- 
t We now come to the first ruler mentioned by our author, who, 
certainly appears to have had a very superficial knowledge of this dynasty. He 
takes little or no notice of the other two dynasties of Fars and ‘Irak, and con-_ 
fines his account to those who ruled at Baghdad, It is the most meagre 
incorrect notice of these princes, that I am acquainted with ; and, 


the dynasty only ala at En ne of them. in 388 i: 
available ; and I have been 


to make the author's _ 







, DILAMI®. 


{AH PRINCES OF THE DYNASTY OF BUWIAH 
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. 


I. ABU-L-HASAN, SON OF BUWIAH, UD-DizAML.. 


He bore the title of Fakhr-ud-Daulah ’ ; and he, first rose 
to power and dominion, from the time that he was Amir 
[lord] of Ahwaz, when the Turks of Baghdad, whose chief 
and commander was Tiziin, seized the person of the Lord 
of the Faithful, -Ai-Muttaki B'illah, and deprived him of 
his sight, set him aside, and fixed a stipend for his support. 
Having done this, Tiziin set up the dethroned Khalifah’s 
son, Al-Mustakfi B'illah, in his stead, while Taziin himself 
became Amir-ul-Umra', and assumed the direction of the 
whole of the affairs of the Khilafat. 

Abi-l-Hasan, son of Buwiah, assembled the troops of 
Dilam, and marched towards Baghdad ; and for a period 
of four months carried on hostilities with the Turks, at the 
expiration of which time the Turks were defeated, and put 
to flight. Abi-l-Hasan took possession of Baghdad, and 
his commands were obeyed in all matters respecting the 
government of the territory, and the Khilafat. A party of 
spies informed him, however, that the Khalifah, Al-Mus- 
takfi, meditated treachery towards him, in order to get him 
into his power, and intended to put ‘him to death if he suc- 
ceeded in doing so. Abi-l-Hasan, however, determined to 
be beforehand and to anticipate his intention, and seized 
the person of the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mustakfi 
Billah, blinded him, and set up the Khalifah, Al-Muti’u- 
Viillah?, in his stead. According to the historian Ut- 
Tabri *, he gave himself the title of Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, and. 
took the whole power in the State into his own hands, so” 


9 He bore no such title ; it was Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, His name also, as given 
E by our author, is not correct. It was Abi-l-Husain-i-Ahbmad. For his first 
power see note !, page 55. His elder brother, ‘ImAd-ud-Daulah, ought 


of Lords: atitle adopted by the inistcl, be nee byemaligteelie™ 


er of an army—a captain general. 
i pal ad ne pe ange eS the succession 
he had agreeable 


title 
the decline of their power. ‘This title was also often conferred upon € 
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that Al-Muti’u-L’illah was Khalifah only in name, while 
he ruled the country, issued his mandates, and exercised 
the supreme authority over the Khilafat. = 

Abi-l-Hasan, son of Buwiah, instituted many excel 
regulations which he carried out ; and he caused the whol 
of the depopulated and dilapidated parts of Baghdad to be 
restored and rendered habitable. He also abolishe 
custom whereby each quarter of the city possessed 
rate prison of its own, and had them all demolish 
the son of Abt-l-Hayja* he conferred the fief « 
and to his brother, ‘Ali, son of Buwiah, he 
of ‘Imad-ud-Daulah, and to another brother, 
of Rukn-ud-Daulah; and day by day the so 
the family of Buwiah began to prosper uninterruptedly 


Il. ALHASANS, SON OF BUWIAH, UD-DILAML. — 


He was Amir of Hamadan and Rai, and 
great manliness and generosity ; and h 
number of troops in his pay, and po 
resources. The whole of the men of D 
low, were obedient to his authority 


Nishapir for 
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several engagements with them, the events of which Sabi? 
has mentioned in his History. 


Ill. BAKHTYAR, SON OF AL-HASAN$, SON OF BUWIAH, 
DILAMI. 


On the death of his father he took possession of Baghdad, 
and directed the affairs of government after the manner of 
his father, and acquired great power and dominion. 

As soon as he had become firmly established in his 
authority, the Khalifah, Al-Muti’u-L'illah, preferred a re- 
quest to him respecting the sedition and discord caused by 
the Karamitah sect of schismatics, which had assumed 
great proportions throughout the empire of Islam, and 
urged him to assemble forces and suppress them, and 
uproot them utterly. Bakhtyar, however, did not pay 
attention to the solicitations of the Khalifah, and, conse- 
quently, enmity arose between them. Matters assumed 
such an aspect that Bakhtyar was not safe from the designs 
of Al-Mutfu-Lillah ; and the informers of Bakhtyar 
warned him that the Khalifah meditated treachery towards 

- him. Bakhtyar sought his opportunity, according to the 
statement contained in the History of Ibn-Haisam, and 
assembled together all the Kazis and ’Ulama—judges, 


__ 1 The oldest MS. has Zia-yi; but one of the others has Sabi, and another 
which is one and the same thing, and I also find Guzidah quotes, as one 
the Kitab-i-Naji of Sabi-i-Dabir, or Sabi, the secretary ; and, 

in Fasih-i in the year 365 H., is the death of Sabit, 


eco 
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lawyers, and ecclesiastics—and transferred the office of 
Khalifah® to the son of Al-Muti'u-L’illah whose name 
was Abi-Bikr-i--Abd-ul-Karim, and gave him the title 
of Ut-Ta-i'u-Liillah. As soon as he was installed in the 
Khilafat, he gave his daughter’ in marriage to Bakhtyar, 
Buwiah, and he became the chamberlain and lieutenant 
of the Khilafat. moe 
Soon after this dignity was conferred upon Bakht 
he set out for Ahwaz in order to levy the revenues 
taxes. Sabuk-Tigin, Chashni-gir, [cup-bearer or ta 
who was Bakhtyar’s deputy, began to act insub 
towards his master, and took the power out of his 



















IV. FANA KHUSRAU3, SON OF AL-HASAN, SON OF BUWIAH, | 
DILAML. : 
The title borne by Fana Khusrau was 'Uzd-ud-Daulah 
and he was a proud and haughty prince, but was, at th 
same time, endowed with great intellect and valour. E 
The direction of the affairs of the country, and the 
rent forces were left under his control ; and the 
the property and treasure of the dependencies of the 


Us 





9 The author himself states, in his account of the ‘Khalifahs, 
that Al-Muti’u-L’illah abdicated in favour of his ie in 
his infirmities. Other historians confirm it ; but, in Fa; 
abdicated at the end of Mubarram, 364 H., } 
with palsy, and died two months afterwards. — 
that the Buwiah rulers were Shi’ahs, hence 


ifahs. é 
e ae was Shah-i-Zaman, and she had a dowry 


7S ote §, at page 63. ieee. 

s ‘ALFanakatt considers Rest hee p 

4 In 366 H., Run ae i 

“‘Tmnaid-ud-Daulah, the founder 1e st 
ae He had succeeded his elder brother, 
without issue, in the sovereignty of Fars, the 
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ul-Khilafat came into his possession. The reason of this 
was, that, when Bakhtyar set out for Ahwaz, to collect the 
revenue due to the Bait-ul-Mal, or Khalifah’s treasury °, 
Sabuk-Tigin, the Chashni-gir [cup-bearer], who was his 
deputy at Baghdad, assembled the Turks together, and 
opposed the authority of Bakhtyar, drove out the Dilamis, 
broke out into open revolt, and began to act in an over- 
bearing and tyrannical manner. They [the Turks and 
Sabuk-Tigin] commenced shedding the blood of Musal- 
mans, and carrying off their females. 'Izz-ud-Daulah, 
Bakhtyar, sent to acquaint his uncle Abi-l-Hasan *, son of 
Buwiah, who was ruler of Rai, with what had occurred ; 
and to his first cousin, Fana Khusrau-i-Abti Shuja’, who 
held the government of Fars, he also gave information ; 
and solicited assistance from both of them. A large army 
was assembled, and Fana Khusrau came to his aid with 
the troops of Fars; and Abi-l-Hasan, his uncle, despatched 
his forces to co-operate with them. 

The combined troops marched towards Baghdad ; and 
Sabuk-Tigin, with the Turks and other forces, moved out 
of Baghdad, and advanced to meet them. When Sabuk- 
Tigin and his adherents reached the village of ’Akil’, he 
was taken ill, and died after four days. The Turks were 
defeated ; and they took along with them from Baghdad, 
the Lord of the Faithful, Ut-Ta-iu-L’illah, and marched 
towards Nahrwan, in order again to encounter Fana Khus- 
rau. They were defeated a second time, however, and 
retired towards Misil. 

Fana Khusrau entered Baghdad, and found with respect 
to the affairs of his cousin, Bakhtyar, that he was in the 
habit of passing his time in gaiety and pleasure, and that 
he was no longer fit for and capable of directing the affairs 
of government. He therefore seized Bakhtyar, and put 
him in durance. The latter sent a letter of complaint to 
his uncle, Abi-l-Hasan, son of Buwiah, the father of Fana 
Khusrau, ruler of Rai, saying: “ Your son, Fana Khusrau, has 
seized me without cause or reason, and has imprisoned me.” 


5 Intended, according to the Kur’an, ‘‘ For God, His Apostle, his kindred, 
the orphan, the poor, and travellers.” 

6 As before stated, the name of Rukn-ud-Daulah, the uncle of Bakhtyar, 
was Abii ’Ali-i-Hasan. 

7 A small town or village in the Migil [not Mosal] territory. 
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So - ee issued a mandate to his son, 
- ae on to se Bakkhty ar at liberty. This he did, and 
sae ee Neel but, when his, father 
= frets i —— procee to Baghdad, again seized 

akityar, < put him to death, after which he took pos- 
Session of the territory of Baghdad, and the control of the 
affairs of the Khilafat °. 

He entered into a compact with the Samani Amirs for 
the mountain tracts, or Highlands of ‘Irak, as far as Tabar- 
istan, of which he received the tenure from them, at the 
rate of one thousand dinars per day. 

Fana Khusrau ruled with vigour and energy; and, as 
before stated, was excessively proud, but of great spirit and: 
resolution. He had, however, great dread of death, so 
much so that not a soul dared to mention before his throne, 
in any way, the name of the Gor-i-Dashti, or Wild Ass, 
because Gor also signifies a grave; and it is stated that 
he commanded that all graveyards should be enclosed with 
lofty walls, so that his eyes might not behold a grave. Of 
his pride and grandeur the following is a specimen. After _ 
his decease, eight thousand napkins and handkerchiefs, of 
great price and fineness of fabric, befitting a king, were 
found, belonging to him, of brocade, linen, and Egyptian 
tiist*, threaded and embroidered with gold, and orna- 
mented with jewels, with which he was wont to wipe his 
mouth and nose, and which fetched the price of 50,000. 
dinars of gold. 

When his end drew near, he affixed his seal to mandates 
and decrees, which he gave into the hands of his secretary, 
directing him to fill them up according to the best of his 
own ability and judgment, and to issue, and carry them 
into execution, and not to let people know of his death. 
For a period of four months his decease was kept con- 


8 "[zz-ud-Daulah, Aba Mansir-i-Bakhtyar, issaid, by the author of the Mujmal- 
snigt, to have ended his days at Baghdad, in 367 H., having been poe - 
death by his nephew, *Ugd-ud-Daulah, Abii Shuja- i-Fana_ Khusrau, after 
had ruled there for a period of eleven years and! some aed sd the pee 
thirty-six, and Baha mags an aaa son of 'Uzd-ud-Daulah, 

im as ruler of Ba, F 
a pee Tenens and fine fabric so called from being the peculiar 
ufacture of a town or city of that name, now in ruins, It is said to have 
ast + but dvs is also the name of the hark ofa tree 


like the papyrus. 
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cealed, and they continued to place his corpse upon the 
throne, so that people, from a distance, could see him, as 
they supposed, as usual. When his end drew near, he 
directed that ashes should be spread upon the floor, in 
which he rolled about, exclaiming, “ What advantageth all 
my wealth and my sovereignty, since death has overcome 
me!” until he ceased to be. 

His death took place in the month of Ramazan, in the 
year 372 11.’ The Almighty alone is eternal. 


V. AL-MARZABAN, SON OF FANA KHUSRAU, DILAMI, 


On the decease of his father 'Uzd-ud-Daulah, the 
Khalifah, Ut-Ta-i’u-Lillah, conferred upon him the title 
of Samsam-ud-Daulah, and raised him to his father’s 
office *. 

The Khalifah treated him with great esteem and distinc- 
tion. He embarked on board a vessel on the river Dijlah 
[Tigris] and proceeded to the palace of Fana Khusrau, and 
paid a visit of consolation and condolence to his son, Mar- 
zaban, and conferred considerable honours and dignities 
upon him, The Khalifah left the administration of affairs 
in his hands, and showed great respect and honour towards 


1 *Uzd-ud-Daulah died, it is said, at Shiraz, his capital, although Guzidah 
says, at Baghdad, which is not probable, r5th of Ramazan, 372 H. He was 
buried in the Mashad, or sepulchre, [especially for those killed fighting fors 
their religion] of the Khalifah ’Ali, and his son Imam Husain, which was 
one of the buildings founded by him. The same illustrious prince also founded 
the great hospital at Baghdad, and liberally endowed it; and the great 
embankment over [as the historian from whom I quote says] the river Kur, the 
like of which there is not in the world, called the Band-i-Amir. This is the 
same structure that Mac D, Kinneir refers to in his ‘‘ Geographical Memoir of 
the Persian Empire.” He says, “The river Bund-Emeer [sic] takes its name 
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him. He [Marzaban] exercised th 
. I 3 € authority at B 
until his brother, Abi-l-Fawaris, rose against ane setuiag 


VI. ABU-L-FAWARIS, MAKAN‘4, SON OF FANA — 
DILAML, 


He was ruler of Kirman; and, when he became 
the death of his father, and heard of the exalted 1 
his brother at the Dar-ul-Khilafat, he assembled troop 
Kirman, and entered Fars, and seized upon | that e 
He then advanced to Ahwaz, and poss 
likewise, having expelled from thence his — 
Hasan-i-Abi Shuja’, son of Fana Khusrau, 
pushed on to Basrah. Having gained possession of 
place he marched towards Baghdad. ; 

When the news of his approach, and his designs, rea 
Baghdad, his brother, Samsam-ud-Daulah, Marzaban,: 
of Fana Khusrau, came out and waited on him, i in o J 
show his submission and pay him homage. Abi-I-] 
i-Makan seized his brother, and deprived him o 

Enmity and hostility now arose between the 
Dilamis ; and the Turks of Baghdad overcame 
nents, and of the Dilamis about 4000 men_ 
them. After a short time, howe 
threw them, and entered 





Gy ee pairs 375 He 
4 His correct titles and name are, | 
Zail, son of ’Ugd-ud-Daulah. 
but it is not mentioned by a1 
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was contained in histories, and what came to his hearing, 
has been entered herein, so that-this work may not be 
without mention of those princes; and he hopes that those 
who may peruse it will extend pardon and indulgence to 


the author for any shortcomings ’. 


i asty of the Buwiahs did not terminate until 459 H., or eighty-two 
uae Se of our author’s account of them, when it fell before the 
power of the Saljtiks. His great mistake throughout has been in not keeping 
the rulers of Fars, "Irak, and Kirman, separate from those who ruled at 
Baghdad. ALF anakati gives a more accurate account of this nee 
although a very abridged one. The last of the family was Abt Alf-i- 
Kai-khusrau, son of ’Izz-ul-Mulik, who died in 487 i, and who submitted to 
Alb-Arsalan, and had a small tract of territory assigned to him. = 


a A 























SECTION XI. 


THE DYNASTY OF THE YAMINIAH 1, AL-MAHMOD 
SOVEREIGNS OF THE RACE OF SABUK-TIGIN. 


THE pages of this section? are devoted to the 
the Maliks and Sultans of the dynasty of Nasir- 
Sabuk-Tigin, and of Sultan Yamin-ud-Daulah, Niz: 
Din, Abi-I-Kasim, Mahmid, the Conqueror, 
description of the events in their lives; to a 
their lineage; to the record of their justice 
and the incidents in their reigns; to the viciss 
changes in the fortunes, and the dominion of the soverei: 
of that family of exalted power and might, from the out 
of the career of the Amir-i-Ghazi, Sabuk-Tigin, to the « 
of the reign of Khusrau Malik, the last of that d: 
kings, in an abridged and concise form, in 
Tabakat of kings and nobles may be il 
mention of their lineage and their title 
this history be adorned and ennob 
the deeds of those sovereigns of Isl 
light of Almighty God illu : 
Imam Abi-l-Fazl, 
<1 So called fro ; 
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entitled “ Tarikh-i-Nasiri,” relates the following tradition 
told him by the august Sultan Mahmiid himself, which the 
latter had heard from his father, the Amir Sabuk-Tigin, 
[namely] that his [Sabuk-Tigin’s] father used to be called 
by the nameof Kara Bah-kam; and that his [proper] name was 
Hiuk ; and that Ghar-ghad in the Turkish language is called 
Bah-kam; and that the meaning of Kara Bah-kam would 
. be the Black Tatar Bull‘; and every where that the 


4 Tn eight copies of the text the words 4 15 occur, and of this number 
one MS. says, that these Zwrkish words mean gle phe she but all the other 
copies differ, In the very old MS, previously referred to, which copy I shall 
here call No. 1 MS., the passage stands as follows :— 

1 E ry | 
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St. Petersburg MS. No. 572 Ab. 
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that it has ,é in both instances. The I. O. L. MS. N 


tersburg MS. No. 572 Abb., are all alike defective here, 


» Nos. 10, 11, and 12 respectively :— 
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Turks, in Turkistan, heard his name mentioned, they fled 
before him on account of his energy and valour. oa 

Imam Muhammad 'Ali, Abi-l-Kasim, ‘Imadi*, in 
work, the “ Tarikh-i-Majdil,” states, that Amir Sak 


It will be noticed that four copies say his name was 3» (Hark, or Hu 
which might possibly be read Gy [Hak, or Hauk], as in the two 
whilst in two other copies the word is y= [Jak, or Jauk], and in: 
[Jin]. Then comes the signification of the Turkish word, as it is l, 
In five copies, it is said to mean sé4 in one »&# in another sl¢,4¢ ina t) 
3'é je in three others gle te and in one gle yte The printed text has lye 
Arabic words 6 13 contained in two copies of the text—in o 
and one of the most modern—would be intelligible enough, but 
the words, whether j]3 or .& 13 are Turkish, and that they signify 
sit -2—'é,t [of the printed text], @ esl gy and yle yt2 whi 
choose to select, and we must presume that these words are intended 
Persian equivalents of the Turkish. The word must be s—Ghajz-ghao 
also written \#3—Ghajz-gha, and, at times, y\6;—Ghaz-ghao ; and as & 
the Persian language is permutable to & the words are, and may. be respe 
written, 5g—\s$—'es or SY signifying a Khita’i éu//—the Yak [Bos ' 
niens], found in the vast mountain tracts of Central Asia,. north of 
tail of which is fastened to the manes and necks of horses, and ; 
Tartar and Turkish standards [hence “‘a Pachah” 0 
author from whom I take this says, ‘Its real 
Khita’ii bull, and is called «jros by the Rimis 
horse.’ Tt is also called the ‘Silk Bull,’ as 
word | or, more correctly, + is, of cours 
Persian s+ In Elliott's INDIA, vol. ii, 
is thus translated: ‘His ‘ 
and in Turki they call a troo 
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Tigin was a descendant of Yazdijurd-i-Shahryar—the last \ Tici 4 : = 
of the sovereigns of Persia—and, that, at the time that Yaz- | ae and brought him to Bulharé. Perceiving in his 
dijurd was murdered in the mill in the territory of Marw, untenance evident signs of capacity and energy, the 


which was during the Khilafat of the Lord of the Faithful, eae : is uae Neti Alb-Tigin, purchased 
’Usman, the family and dependents of Yazdijurd fled before Pees © accompanied his master into Tukharistan, when 
S) Pgs vk: . ‘ € government of that territory was entrusted to him: 
the troops of Islam into Turkistan, and reached the frontier Gulavies ne ; 
acs a Seri D , and subsequently, when the government of Khurasan * was 
district of Nakhistan* in that territory, and there took up made over to Amir Alb-Tioin, Sabulethiot heey 
their residence, and intermarried with the people. After thith i Aft 3 fires : ie fe ar, 
¥ hither also. er some tim - Tis 
two or three generations had passed away, they’ became ¢ time had passed away, Alps Tigiay 


I : ere through the vicissitudes of fortune, retired towards Ghaz 
Turks; and their palaces are still standing in that coun- and subdued the territory of Zawulistan, and wrest 
try *. Ghaznin out of the hands of Amir Abt-Bikr-i-Lay 

The pedigree of Sabuk-Tigin is given in the above Eight years subsequently to these events Ami 
history after the manner in which it is here entered, in Tigin died, and his son, Is-hak, succeeded to his fatl 
order that it may come under the notice of the king of authority. He entered into hostilities against Lawik, 
the world ’—May the Almighty perpetuate his sovereignty ! was defeated, and retired to Bukhara, to the court of Amir 
—and of such others as may peruse this work, viz. :—Sabuk- Mansir, son of Nih, Samani, and there continued until ~ 
Tigin, son of Hik-i-Kara Bah-kam, son of Karah [Kara ?] 





a a2 ‘ i 3 See note 8, page 70. y. 
use in of Rarah [ears 7 ieee ier Millat}, son of : 4 See under the reign of Mansir, son of Nith, the eighth sovereign of 
Kara Na’man, son of Firiiz-i-Bam-sinjan [?], or Barsin- Samant dynasty. SY 
jan [?]’, son of Yazdijurd-i-Shahryar, or Yazdijurd, the king. ’ 5 “In the year 322 H., Alb-Tigin, the Turk, the slave of the 


dynasty, took Ghaznin, and Lawik, the Wali [the word here 
chief or sovereign, as he does not appear to have been subject to the 


I. AMIR-UL-GHAZI@, NASIR-UD-DIN-ULLAH, SABUK-TIGIN. of that territory, fled.” Nothing more is mentioned respecting A 
. y, work from which I have extracted these occurrences, until 
Imam Abi-l-Fazl-i-Baihaki states that, during the reign _ y/ repeated changes in the government of eit oea 
z Py 1 rT as = . . . ‘ | . fi 
of Abd-ul-Malik-i-Nih, the Samani, there was a merchant : disorder had arisen therein. In 346 


named Nasr, the Haji [pilgrim], who purchased Sabuk- 





commotion arose at Hir 
the Hajib, Alb-Tigin, w 
of Glfaznin since 322 
Hirat, as his deputy, 
Hasan, son of Ribiil, 
Simjiir was sent to 
to the rank of pio 
led to Nishapir, an 
er i. After he 


6 .j:# but in three copies ..\s!# and in one ,~s 1 am not satisfied that 
this name is correct, still five copies of the work agree in the reading,above. 
Both the I. O. L. MS. No, 1952, the R. A. S.gMS., and the Petersburg 
copy 572 Abb. are minus another se words he the printed text is the 
same. ‘The place is not mentioned in Masalik wa Mamalik or Asar-ul-Bilad. 

7 Their descendants doubtless. — : 

8 Another writer states that K fifth ancestor of Sabuk-Tigin, 
who was son of Vazdijurd, became rui ‘the KJ t of "Usman, left 
his country, and retired into Turkistan; and his. ants | 
to dwell until 335 H., when Alb-Tigin made an incursion into 
He carried off from thence three thousand captives, and am, 
. Sabuk-Tigin. Another author states that Alb-Tigin p se 
at Nishapiir, when stationed there in command of the Sama 
9 “The king of the world,” here referred to by the author, is 
a monarch to whorfi : Itisa vary aia 


ne of them: 
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that ruler directed that aid should be afforded to him, 
when Is-hak came back again to Ghaznin, and regained 
possession of it. After a year Is-hak died*, when Balka- 


6 Is-hak succeeded his father in the government in 352 H., and died in 355 x., 
and so ruled for about four years. Among the events of the year 353 H., 
Fasih-I mentions that ‘Amir Is-hak, son of Alb-Tigin, attended by Sabuk- 
Tigin, his father’s slave—who is mentioned for the first time in that work— 
fled from Ghaznin, and proceeded to Bukhara, and obtained the investiture of 
the government of that province from the Samini sovereign." In the follow- 
ing year, 354 H., the same work states that ‘‘Is-hak, son of Alb-Tigin, the 
Turk, the slave of the house of Samani, returned to Ghaznin again, and fought 
against Lawik [this name is also confirmed by other writers, and there is no 
doubt of its correctness], who, previously, had been Wali [sovereign or chief], 
of Ghaznin, and had been ousted by Alb-Tigin. When Is-hak retired to 
Samrkand, Lawik returned to Ghaznin, but now that Is-hak had come back 
again, Lawik again fled.” 

Mr. Thomas, in his paper just referred to, trusting implicitly, it would seem, 
to the I. O. L. MS. No. 1952, and the R. A. S. copy of our author's work, 
calls Amir, Abt Bikr-i-Lawik, “the Anak.” In those two MSS. Amir, Abi 
Bikr, is left out altogether, but occurs in the other MSS., although some 
have oyil Wy)! and @5!I instead of eh) yet in a note Mr. Thomas says,— 
“TI propose with but slight hesitation a rectification of the orthography to d\ 
or ‘Lumghdn,’ the Lampage of classical writers,” from a personal to a local 
name! Into what mazes of error do not the ‘classical writers” draw their 
disciples as regards Oriental history! See note £., Elliott’s [Np1A, vol. ii. 
last par., which is quite to the point. 

On the death of Is-hak, Balka-Tigin, the slave of Alb-Tigin, succeeded to the 
government of Ghaznin, by order of Amir Nih, son of Nasr, the Samani 
sovereign. Balka-Tigin died in 362 u., after being governor eight years. Mr, 
Thomas, on this passage in our author, in which the latter says Balka-Tigin 
ruled fen years, remarks: ‘Two copies [of the work], out of the three I have 
at this moment the opportunity of consulting, give em instead of fo [years]; 
the former, however, is a palpableverror.” I wonder on which side the error 
lies really? This is not all. In his remarks on the ‘coin of Mansiir, son of 
Nuh, with the name of Balka-Tigin under the symbol, on the obverse,” Mr. 
Thomas gives a translation of his Excellency, Staté Counsellor Von Dorn’s 
description, and a woodcut of it, contained in the St. Petersburg Journal. 
If the translation is correct, of which there can be but little doubt, 
his Excellency must have been somewhat in the dark respecting the 

’imanis, and their connexion with Ghaznin, which formed part of their 
d ns. What I refer to is this: ‘History mentions only the conquest 
‘Tigin, but is silent in regard to the rule of the Sémdnis in Ghasna. 
from our coin that Balkd, or Bulka-Tagin, in the year a.H. 359 was 
ndni party in this city. His name appears already on the 

: Subsequently Ae passed over to Alp cause 
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* ‘ 


~ yillainies and misdeeds of Pirey, with one or 
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Tigin, who was the chief or commander. of the Turkish 
troops, was raised to the government. He was a just 
and pious man, and one of the greatest warriors of his time. 
He exercised the authority for a period of ten years, and 
died. Sabuk-Tigin was in his service. : 
After the death of Amir Balka-Tigin, Pirey succeeded to 
the authority ’. He was a great villain ; and a body of people - 
wrote from Ghaznin to Abi ’Ali-i-Lawik, and invited him 
to come there. Abi ’Ali-i-Lawik acceded to their request, 
and brought along with him the son of the Shah, or king, 
of Kabul to assist him. When they reached the vicinity 
of Charkh*, Sabuk-Tigin, with a body of five hundred 
Turks, suddenly fell upon them, and defeated them, killed 
a great number of their followers, took them captive also, and 
slew them. He also captured ten elephants, and brought ~ 
them to Ghaznin. na 
‘ Such a great success having been gained by Sabuk- 
Tigin, and all having become quite sated with a 


raised Sabuk-Tigin to the direction of affairs, 
Friday, the 27th of the month of Sha’ban, 366, 


1 Our author is quite correct as to Pirey, but gives 
furnish them. ‘On the death of Balka-~ 3 
Alb-Tigin [as was his predecessor and suce 
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Sabuk-Tigin, with a scarlet canopy held over him, and 
attended by a large following with standards, came down 
from the citadel, and proceeded to the Jami’ Masjid, or 
Great Mosque, and the administration of the government 
and the sovereignty of that province was settled upon him. 

Soon after, he put his forces in motion and marched 
from Ghaznin towards the adjacent parts, and took posses- 
sion of the districts of Bust, Zamin [district] of Dawar, the 
Zamin of Kusdar, and Bamian, all Tukharistan, and Ghir'. 

On the side of Hind, he overthrew Jai-pal*, with numerous 
elephants and a host of troops, and he rid the Samani 
family of Bughra Khan of Kashghar, and marched to 
Balkh, and sent back the Amir of Bukhara to take re- 
possession of his throne. 

During the time that Amir Sabuk-Tigin held the 
government, great deeds were performed; and he com- 
pletely put an end to the iniquitous heresy of the Batiniah 
schismatics in Khurasan *. 


in the same office to Fayik-i-Khasah, and, after the latter’s defeat, Amir 
Sabuk-Tigin took him under his patronage. Wazir does not necessarily mean 
the minister of a sovereign prince only; and Sabuk-Tigin was not yet inde- 
pendent. 

1 The mode of spelling the word by its people, and om the authority of the 
Burhin-i-Kati’ and other works. 

2 “Tn 369 H., Jai-pal, ‘ Badshah’ of Hind, as he is termed, marched an army 
towards Ghaznin to attack Amir Nasir-ud-Din, Sabuk-Tigin ; but an accom- 
modation was come to, and Jai-pal again retired.” This is quite a different affair 
from that in which Sabuk-Tigin assisted Amir Pirey, mentioned in a previous 
note. It must be remembered too, that, at this time, the country west of the Indus, 
between Safid-Koh west, and the Salt-Range on the east, and Hindi-Kush, 
extending as far west as Kabul, was still under Hindi mile. The Afghans 
had not extended northward of the river Kurmah [erroneously called the 
Kurum and Koorum] at this time. 

3 Our author says nothing about the affair of Bust in 370 H., or of Sabuk- 
Tigin’s raid on the frontier districts of Hind in 376 H., when he carried off 
many captives and much booty. In the same year he took possession of the 
territory of Kusdir. In 378 u., Sabuk-Tigin again encountered Jai-pal, king 
of Hind, who was routed, and pursued by him. A peace was afterwards con- 
cluded, the terms being that ‘ Jai-pal should cede unto Sabuk-Tigin four of 
the fortresses of Hind on the side of Ghaznin, and one hundred elephants.” In 
380 1., an occurrence took place, which few writers have noticed, namely, 
the imprisonment of Mahmid in the fortress of Ghaznin, by his father’s orders, 
where he remained until the following year. In 382 H. Amir Nuh, son of 
Mansiir, Samani, reached Hirat, attended by Sabuk-Tigin, and marched 
against Abt ’Ali-i-Simjtr, whom they defeated. See page 46, and note. In 
384 u. Amir Nuh conferred the government of Khurasin upon Sabuk-Tigin ; 
and in the same year Amir Nuh defeated Abi: Ali-i-Simjir at Nishapitr. In 


- 


yi 
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his son, Amir 
_ ‘made captain-general of the forces of Khura- 
san, and received the title of Saif-ud-Daulah while Amir 
Sabuk-Tigin himself received that of Nasir-ud-Din-ullah ¢ 
Abi-l-Hasan-i-Simjir they defeated and repulsed and 
Khurasan became cleared of their enemies, 

_Amir Sabuk-Tigin was a man of great valour and intre- 
pidity, just and pious, faithful, true to his word, not 
avaricious of other men’s goods, kind and compassionate to 
his people, and a discerner between right and wrong ; and, 
in fact, every sign and indication of all such virtues ait 
accomplishments as are desirable in kings and nobles, the 
Almighty had amply endowed him with. He ruled fora 
period of twenty years ; and was fifty-six years old when 
he died. His decease took place on the frontier of Balkh, 
at the village of Madri-miie’, in the year 387 H. 

His sons were Isma’il ‘, Nasr, Mahmiid, Husain, Hasan, 

and Yisuf. 


In the month of Shawwa 
Shawwal, 384 u. 
Mahmiid, was m sof the 


Il. SULTAN-UL-A’ZAM, YAMIN-UD-DAULAH, NIZAM-UD-DIN, 
ABU-L-KASIM, MAHMUD-I-GHAZI, SON OF SABUK-TIGIN?, 


Sultan Mahmiid-i-Ghazi was a great monarch, and was — 
the first among the sovereigns of Islam, who was styled — 


385 14. Sabuk-Tigin defeated Aba ’AlL-i-Simjtr, and Fayik at Tus. Among 
the events of the year 387 H. recorded in Fasih-i, are the deaths of Amir Nab, 
son of Mansiir, Samani, and Nasir-ud-din, Sabuk-Tigin, the Mawla, or manu- 
mitted slave of the house of Samani, 

4 From the Samani sovereigns, see page 47. Abii ’Ali, the son of Abi 
Hasan-i-Simjir was the person who was defeated : Abu-l-Hasan, the 
had died previously. See pages 45 and 48. ; 

5 ‘This name is written in various ways :—Barmal-Madriie, Madre, Madriwi, 
and, in one MS., Tirmaz. In the translation of Yamini, p. 201, it is said that 
a palace [!] was erected at the place where he died, and that it was named 
Sabl-Abad. Baihaki says his tomb is, at Afghan-Shal, a place mentioned by 
Babar. 

6 Isma’il succeeded his father ; but our author ignores him as a sovereign, 
which is not correct, for Isma’il was only dethroned in 389 H., two years after 
the decease of his father, by Mahmiid, who sent him to the fortress of Kalinjar, 
“now known as Talwarah,” according to Fasih-i, The same authority 
states: ‘some say Isma’il was confined in the fortress of Jizjanan.” Fana- 
kati states that Makmiid succeeded in 388 H., and that Ismail was sent toa 
fortress in 389 H. ; ‘ 

7 Baigawi considers Mahmiid to be the first sovereign of this dynasty, 
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Sultan ® by the Court of the Khalifahs of Baghdad. He 
was born on the night,of Ashira, the toth of the month 
Muharram, in the year 361 H.’, in the seventh year of the 
government of Amir Balka-Tigin, at Ghaznin. 

About one hour before his being ushered into the world, 
Sabuk-Tigin, his father, saw in a dream, that there began to 
issue from the chafing-dish [used in those countries instead 
of having fire-places in the wall, and placed in the centre of 
the apartment] in his room, a tree, which began to grow to 
such a height that the whole world began to be over- 
shadowed by it. When he awoke from his sleep, he began 
to ponder in his mind what the interpretation of this 
dream could be, when a bearer of good news presented 
himself, bringing intelligence that the Almighty had been 
pleased to give him a son. At this joyful announcement 
Sabuk-Tigin became overjoyed, and said to the mes- 
senger: “I have given him the name of Mahmiid *.” 

The same night also upon which Mahmiid was born, the 
idol-temple of Wahand or Bihand [it may also be read 
Wahind, or Bahind], which was situated on the confines of 
Barshabir?, on the bank of the river Sind, split asunder. 


8 ‘There is a different version given as to how and when Mahmiid became 
styled Sultan. When Mahmid took the fortress of Tak in Sijistan, by assault, 
and Khalaf was brought before him, the latter addressed Mabmid by the title 
of Sultan. This pleased Mahmiid so much that he gave Khalaf his life. The 
titles bestowed upon Mahmid by the Khalifah, and also bestowed, according 
to Baihaki, upon Mas’iid, were as follow: ‘The right hand of the empire, 
defender of orthodoxy, the guardian of the true religion and of the true believers, 
the regulator of the faith, the friend of the Lord of the Faithful.” See note’, 
page 80. 

9 Fasih-i says he was born on that date in 360 1. 

1 The past. part. of the Arabic verb Js» used as an adjective, signifying— 
laudable, praised, worthy, &c. 

2 Out of the thirteen MSS. collated, four agree respecting the word 
Barshabir, and ¢hree have Parshawar. These are meant, probably, for the 
present Peshawar. Sia copies have Nishabir ; and six copies say that the 
idol-temple in question was situated on the bank of the Sudarah [Sudharah 
sesy4 is an old name of the Chinab, see the Sadhiira—l,2i. farther on], 
and a fifth copy has, the bank of the Ab-i-Shudah [s32].  ’Utbi [Utba] 
quoted in Elliot’s Inp1A, vol. ii. pp. 27 and 41, makes the ‘‘Sihiin” the Indus; 
and in Reynolds’ version of the same work, the Indus is called the &¢ Jihun 1” 
I need scarcely mention that the first is the Jaxartes, and the last the Oxus. 
In the last named version, also, we have ‘‘ Wamund” for ‘‘ Waihind.” The 
name of the idol-temple is written in three different ways in the various copies 
of the original collated ; 4-~;—which may be either Wabhind or Wabhand, 
in six MSS. ; J«g—Bahind, or Bahand, or Bihand, in ¢wo; and vixy— 
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He was endowed with §reat virtues and vast abili- — 


Wahand, or Wahind, i 
» OF » in ¢wo. In seven copies, th i lows 
ee but in ¢hree others we have ae oie of Fa mbes eli: oa 
= used for but very rarely. The following will show at a es 
lean, _The original sentence, in the very old MSS. in m ee beet 
I call No, 1.], stands thus :— ; Sn 


1, eas san OTL» ay ygly ate 59 (sic) Ses ie 


2. 
” Jaw ” oxy ni Srpy & : 
3. ” Bid oss 3 56 


4 # = ” ” ” ” 

a byw ” why ” S 

o's ” ops ” Ko 5 

7 tw gl SS s 

. re Sus " opty * Se F 

9- a cand ” orky ” Sey w a 
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10, ” rae wl wi 2 os ” S say 


Il. » daw wl oH» ost ” . Sey 
12. y By duw st wd ores iz 


13. ” ” ” “yy ” ” 


The author of the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, in his account of the 
its tributaries, taken from Abi Rihan, Al-Birini, says, that, 
Lamghan, the united streams ‘join near the fort of D 
only place that can possibly be meant here is D 
into the river of Un-Nir and Kirat, or Karat [oly 5 53 J, 
united waters meet together offosife the town [city] of E 

compared has Ly or ‘yy, and become a mighty river ¢: 
of La’ir-wal. The village of Manharah [3,4] lies on the ea 
united waters [another MS. has, instead of this ce, the 
‘called by the name of Ma’bar, signifying a ford or 
into the Ab-i-Sind in front of [or near] the fort of 
has Shetab—t.t], belonging to the town [or 
Gandhar— ,sS can ever be mistaken for i 
to me], which place [ass] is called N 





mentioned by Baihakti 
not mention it as being 
The | 
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ties; and the same predominant star was in the as- 


History oF InprA, edited by him, vol. i. pp. 47 and 48, both of which differ 
widely from each other. Neither do I agree in the theory that Uhand 
[.sey! not Ofind] so many miles above the junction of the Nil-ab, or river of 
Kabul with the Aba-Sind, or Indus, is the place indicated, in face of the 
statement of Abi Rihan, which is perfectly plain in the passage referred to, 
namely, that the river in question falls into the Aba-Sind, ‘‘in front of” or 
opposite the fort of Yittir or Wahind. 

If the western bank of the Indus were the right place to search for this spot, 
so difficult to trace, there is Mahaban [,4~—not much unlike wy and ss 
to look at] together with Oong, Behoh, and Rim-takht, mentioned by Abbott 
—although, from his mode of rendering Oriental words, it is impossible to tell 
what the originals may be—in his ‘‘ Gradus ad Aornon,” in the Ben. As. 
Journal for 1854, and Rajah Hodaey’s castle, as well as ‘‘Ohind.” There are 
also extensive ruins of a temple on a hill called Takht-i-Bihi, about fifteen 
miles north-east of the Kabul river’s junction with the Landaey Sind, and 
some thirty miles north-east of Peshawar, which I visited in 1849 [see my 
account of Peshawar, Bom. Geogr. Journal, vol. x., for 1851-2]. Can this 
be the idol-temple which fell when Mahmiid was ushered into the world? In 
the same vicinity, and within a few miles of each other, are ‘* Kapir di Giri” — 
the Infidel’s Mount, and ‘ Pratah Minarah”—the Fallen Minjr, in Pushto, 
which names bear a striking resemblance to Baihaki’s fortress of ‘ Giri” or 
“ Giri,” and ‘*Man-Minarah ;” but both the places I have mentioned are on 
the western, not the eastern bank, and the last lies above Uhand, which latter 
name, in all probability, is not ancient, but one of the many new designations 
given to places in that vicinity by the Yiisufei Afgharis, when they first con- 
quered those tracts on the Indus. I hve made the early history of the Afghans 
my especial study for a particular purpose, and I have never met with the 
name of Wabhand, Wahind, Bahind, or Wahband in the histories containing 
the account of their conquests in those parts. 

Since the above was written, I have looked over vol. ii. of Elliot’s InprA, 
and find that the author, at page 465, when referring to Mahmiid’s fourteenth 
expedition into India, says that Farishtah in his work, as well as the ‘‘ Taba- 
\at-i-Akbari,” and “ Kanzu-l-Mahpur,” which latter I have not examined, 
mention ‘‘the waters of Mitr and Kirat” as falling into the Kabil river, pre- 
cisely as I had read the same words in the passage from Al-Birini; but the 
editor, Mr. Dowson, still persists, as he says in a note to the same page, in 

- reading them ‘‘ Nurokirat.” Did he not consider that the second , in the 
words eI,5 555 might be and? The darak of Nir is mentioned by Babar, 
and is well known still. “ ; 

Toretum to the subject of Wahind. From the passage in the Jami’-ut- 

Tawarikh, and our author, ‘‘the fort belonging to the town or city of Gand- 

‘har, which place is called Wahind or Bahind, on the banks of the Sind, 

facing the junction of the Nil-Ab with the Aba-Sind,” must be looked for 
east of the Indus, near Attak-Baniras, in the vicinity of which extensive 

‘ cient city are mentioned in-the account of the building of the 
bar's reign. Apollonius of Tyana, in his ‘“Trayels,” men- 
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cendant at his birth as appeared at the dawn of Islam 


rectly copied, the situation of the rivers, and the number mentioned, will ae 
agrée with actual facts, The Muhammadan traveller I refer to. states, from 
actual observation: ‘*The Kabul river, after flowing through the darah of 
Mandror—called by the same name as the chief town of Lamghan—is j ined, 
to the north of that place, by the Tahkri [.6@], generally known as the river 
of Lamghan ; and near the 4o/ or mountain of Durintha [45y-] those str 
are joined by the Surkh-riid [Red-River], which then flow past Jala 
the cast, and near the town of Kamah are joined by the Chitrar or 
{also called the Kamah], and thus united flow on towards Peshawar. Onis: 
from the Khaibar mountains at Michani [not Michni], the united 
again separate into three branches, and thus [wot wmifed] pass by Pe: 
which is some distance from the nearest branch—for some miles, ; 
ar 


Nisatah, after which the united waters fall into the Indus a little a 
opposite Attak.” The courses of rivers may alter in the lapse of ce1 
a flat country, as they have in the Punjab, in some instances, but not in such a 
mountainous tract as the Kabul and its tributaries flow through, on their way 
to the Indus. I cannot but coincide with Abii-l-Fazl, the*secretary [but never 
‘*minister”] of Akbar, in his remarks upon the accounts of India, written 
early travellers, such as Al-Birani and others. He says, in the A’ 
Akbari [I give the pith of his remarks merely], that “ Zanakati, F 
and others, wrote down all the nonsense that was palmed 
and, therefore, what they state is contrary to facts, and not to be 
while other writers have wilfully perverted them. How could it 
when such persons knew nothing of the languages of India, 
their customs! They could neither make investigations the 
obtain efficient interpreters, or reliable information.” See B 
vol, iv. p. 356. _ : , 

Farther investigation, since the above ; 
enabled me to throw some light upon 


a general history by ! 
Mahmiid’s two first exped 
set out for Hindiistiin and 
possibly Je, but this 
Shawwal, 391 H., he 


was taken captive, This took place on S 

From thence, Mabmid adyanced to the | 

was the residence of Jai-pal; and he 

the Rajahs of Jami, said 

Hindi annals, «5 [B 
of residence, which 
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itself*, Inthe year 387 H.‘, Mahmid proceeded to Balkh*,and 


received the title of Rana Lakhi, and he and his tribe were removed thither. 
They found there some three hundred and fifty or sixty towns and villages of con- 
siderable size, some with large and fine buildings; and began to make inroads 
into the tracts adjacent, against the infidels.” According to traditions quoted 
by this author, which are also to be found in other works, there were formerly 
two or three considerable rivers in this now sandy tract of country. In ancient 
times the Ghaghar flowed past Bhatnir, and ‘‘fell into the Sind [Indus] on 
the confines of Jasalmir. One of these rivers is called the Sadhira [see the 
various readings of the original at the beginning of this note], which falls into 
the Ghaghar, and in its neighbourhood, at about five miles west, is a sacred 
pond or small lake, visited by hundreds of thousands of persons, and there is 
no other place accounted like unto it in sanctity.” There is a great deal more 
about this district, but I have no space for it here. I think it very probable 
that what has been called Wahind or Bahind is no other than Bhatindah or 
Whatindah, which, written without the points—ri or tes are much 
the same in appearance as the words in the various MSS. of our author's text 
rhe and shes 

As to some confusion in the arrangement of Elliot's Inpra, tending to dis- 
tract, which I have referred to above, I would mention, with respect to the 
name ‘ Wahind,” that at p. 63, vol. i, ‘* Wahind ” is said to be the capital of 
Kandahar [# stands for g as well as 4, and Kandahar in Afghanistan is a/zoays 
with G]; in a note at p. 397, the ‘‘river of Wahand or Wahind-Sagar” is 
mentioned ; in vol. ii. p. 28, in the extract from Yamini, “ Waihind” is said 
to be a country ; at p. 33, and other places, it is again called ‘*the river of 
Wahind ; and at p. 444, “‘the river of Waihind or the /ndus.” Notwith- 
standing all this, this identical passage in our author, after having been 
‘‘yevised and sundry long gaps filled up by the Editor,” is thus translated 
[vol. ii. p. 269] :—“ On the same night that he [Mabmiid] was born, an 
idol-temple 1N INDIA, in the vicinity of Parshdwar, on the banks of the Sind, 
fell down!!” There is nothing like giving a do/d translation. 

3 This last sentence is somewhat obscure in all the copies. It may be under- 
stood also to mean that his appearance was propitious to the ascendancy of 
Islam: lb does not mean ‘the greatest champion.” ~ 

4 See note 5, page 75, for date of accession. 

5 Balkh has been mentioned by more than one author, as the capital of 
Sabuk-Tigin’s and. Mahmud’s dominions. — In the same year wherein he over- 
come his brother (389 H.), Makmid, according to Fasih-i, fought a battle 
against ’Abd-ul-Malik, son of Nib, Samani, and the Samani dynasty termi- 
nated. See page 52. His independency may be dated from that time. 
In the same year, Arsalan-i-Jazib fought an engagement with Abii-l-Kasim-i- 
Simjir, and compelled him to retire to Tabas ; and Mahmiid made his brother, 
Amir Nasr, the commander of his army (see page 51, note*). In that same 
year, likewise, he made Balkh the capital of his dominions ; and the Khalifah, 
‘Al-Kadir B'illah, sent him a robe of honour, with the titles of Yamin-ud- 
Daulah, and Amin-ul-Millat. Mabmid also received the submission of the 

2 style of the rulers of Gharjistan [called by some Gharishtan], 
the Shar, Rashid, and of his son, Shir, Abii Muhammad ; 
read for Mabmiid in that territory, and the coin 
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ascended the throne of sovereignty, and donned th ; 
of honour which had been sent to him from the ema 
Khilafat. At this time the throne of the Khatietie ee 
adorned by the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Kadir-Billlah a 

When Sultan Mahmiid ascended the throne of soma 
rcignty, his illustrious deeds became manifest unto all man- 


was slain by Tahir, son of Khalaf, son of Ahmad, at Fishanj f s. f 
marched into Sijistan against Khalaf, who fled betas him, and phe 
within the walls of the fortress of Tak, which Mahmiid directed 
invested. This is a different place to Uk. Fi e ( 
Khalaf, whose doings apis so Sia Tesi 2 eee 
see notes to Section XIV. .Mahmid does not appear to have 
power in Khurisin, for in 391 #., Amir Aba Ibrahim Al-Mu 
of the Samanis, who is not even mentioned by our author—aided by 
ul-Ma’ali Kabiis, son of Washmgir, who sent his sons Dara [see page 5 
Maniichihr, advanced with an army to recover Rai; but, having altered 
plans, Abi Ibrahim, and his adherents, faced about, and marched on N’ 
pir, from which Nasr, Mabmiid’s brother, again fled, and Aba Ibrahim : 
more gained possession of Nishapiir. Nagr, who had retired to Hirat, again — 
moved to recover it, aided by Arsalan-i-Jazib from Tis. Abi } 
despatched his forces under Arsalan-i-Balii and Abii-l-Kasim-i 
them ; but they were overthrown, and Abii Tbrahim again r 
pir, and took refuge, in Jurjan, with Kabiis, Eventually he: 
and Amir Nasr marched against him and defeated him ; and 
to the tribe of Ghuzz. Nasr made prisoners of Abi: 
Yiiz-Tash, the Hajib of Aba Ibrahim, who had previo 
to death for flying from Amir Nasr. In the 
[which appears to be the title, not the dctual 
shah of Hind, as he is called, was made 
for,” as the chronicler states, whose words I q 
at “200,000 golden dinars, and 15¢ 
Jai-pal was valued at anc : 

on Thursday, Sth of 3 
we might have exp t 
Whether this is what is now called 
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kind within the pale of Islam, when he converted so many 
thousands [!] of idol-temples into masjids, and captured so 
many of the cities of Hindustan, and overthrew and sub- 
dued its Raes. Jai-pal, who was the greatest of the Raes of 
Hind, he made captive, and kept him {a prisoner] at Man- 
Yazid®, in Khurasan, and commanded that he might be 
ransomed for the sum of eighty dirams’. He led an army 
to Nahrwalah of Gujarat, and brought away Manat*, the 
idol, from Somnath, and had it broken into four parts, one 
of which was cast before the entrance of the great masjid 
at Ghaznin, the second before the gateway of the Sultan’s 
palace’, and the third and fourth were sent to Makkah and 
Madinah respectively. 

Concerning this victorious expedition the poet ’Unsiri 
composed a Kasidah’, or poem, two couplets of which are 
here inserted :— 

‘When the potent sovereign made the expedition to Somnath, 
He made the working of miracles his occupation. 


He staked the Chess of dominion with a thousand kings : 
Each king he check-mated, in a separate game.” 


Out of the different occasions in which the Sultan's 
greatness showed itself pre-eminent, one occurred during 
this expedition. When he retired from Somnath, and de- 
sired to lead back the army of Islam by way of the desert’, 
to Sindh and Mansiirah, out of Gujarat, he directed that 
guides should be procured. A Hindi presented himself, 


6 Nearly every copy agrees in the name Man-Yazid [yp y-]. ‘ Yazd” is 
not meant. One copy has 4, y 

7 Sic in MSS., but I fancy the word ‘‘ thousand ” must have been left out. 
If not, Mahmiid did not set much yalue on his captive. See amount men- 
tioned in note®, precedipg page. 

8 One of three chief idols of the pagans of Makkah was named Manat. 

9 Some fragments of idols might still have been seen lying near the 
entrance to the Sultan’s tomb a few years ago, and probably they are still 
there. 

1 The first two lines are corrected from ’Abd-ul-Kadir-i-Budatini. The 
point of these lines lies principally on the play upon the terms in chess, lost in 
translation. 

2 The Rinn or desert of Kachh. An author, quoting from the Tarikh-i- 
Nasiri of Baihaki, relates a remarkable circumstance, which occurred upon this 
occasion: ‘On the Sultan’s return from Somnath, one of his huntsmen killed 
an enormous serpent or boa-constrictor, which was skinned, and found to be thirty 
ells (gaz) in length and four in breadth. Baihaki adds, ‘ Whoever doubts the 
correctness of this statement, let him go to the citadel of Ghaznin, and see fo 
himself the skin in question, which is hung up like a canopy.’ ” 
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and offer ‘ 

wave lise recess ae a 
marched all night and : pias Adbesnuting army had 
round for the thos a ee ay and tee 
water, bom was a “a tS oe 
directed that eve Hinda pa a ae a —_— 
him, and inquiries made frot fee s oe 
the Hindi guide re li d 3 es ie dons 
finan eae Pie i << the Sultan, saying: “I have 
me bre lt . te ic a Somnath; and I have led you 
and y army into this desert, in any part of which water 
is not to be found, in order that you may all perish,” The 
Sultan commanded that the-Hindii should be despatched 
to hell, and that the troops should halt and take up their 
quarters for the night. He then waited until night had set 
in, after which he left the camp, and proceeded to some 
distance from it, aside. Then, kneeling down, and with his 
forehead to the ground, he prayed devoutly and fervently 
unto the Most High for deliverance. After a watch® of 
the night had passed, a mysterious light appeared in the 
horizon, and the Sultan gave orders for the troops to be 
put in motion, and to follow him in the direction of the 
light. When the day broke, the Almighty God had con- 
ducted the army of Islam to a place where there was water, 
and all the Musalmans were delivered safely out of this 
impending danger. 

The Almighty had endowed that ruler with great power 
of performing many miraculous and wondrous acts, such as 
He has not bestowed since upon any other sovereign, nor such 
vast military resources, so large a number of troops, and un- 
bounded wealth. Sultan Mahmid possessed two thousand 
five hundred elephants ; and his court was guarded by four 
thousand Turkish slave-youths*, who, on days of public 
audience, were stationed on the right and left of the throne, 
—two thousand of them with caps‘ ornamented with four 
feathers, bearing golden maces, on the right hand, and the 


3 A period of three hours. 

4° The words used are Gis 97 pXe Washak signifies a good-looking 
slave, and a beardless youth ; and has sometimes been used to signify a slave- 
girl. As these youths attained unto man’s estate and their beards began to grow, 
they were attached to a separate corps, and placed occasionally under the 
command of rulers of provinces. 

5 sW signifying a Tartar cap, a sort of mitre or tiara made from leather or 
cloth or such like fabric, and covered with brocade or cloth of gold. - 
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other two thousand, with caps adorned with two feathers, 
bearing silver maces, on the left. 

This monarch, by his manliness, his bravery and intre- 
pidity, his wisdom and foresight, and his prudent counsels 
and wise measures, considerably extended the Muham- 
madan conquests in the east, and greatly increased the 
dominion of Islam in that quarter. The whole of ‘Ajam‘, 
Khurasan and Khwarazm, Tabaristan, ‘Trak, the territory 
of Nimroz, Fars, the mountain districts of Ghar’, Tukhar- 
istan—all came under the control of his officers. The 
Maliks, or rulers, of Turkistan paid him obedience and 
acknowledged his superiority *. He threw a bridge over 
the Jihiin, and marched his forces into Turan, and Kadr 
Khan had an interview with him, as had the Khans of the 
Turks likewise; and the Khakans of Turkistan came and 
presented themselves before him, and tendered him their 
allegiance’. 


6 That Mahmid ruled ‘the whole” of ’Ajam, and Tabaristan, is an exag- 
geration. Not one sword is mentioned, by other writers of any authority, as 
to his holding any part of Fars, and in ’Irak his sway was but partial over a 
portion, 

7 The only notice of this contained in Fasih-i, during the whole period of 
Mahmiid’s reign, is in the following words :—‘* 400 H. Death of the son of 
Siri, Malik of Ghiir, who was taken prisoner in an encounter fought by Sultan 
Mahmid, in Ghir. He sucked poison from a ring he had, and destroyed 
himself. Some say it occurred in 401 H.” 

8 In the year 387 H., the same in which Sabuk-Tigin died, and two years 
before Mahmiid became ruler, Mamiin, son of Muhammad Al-Farighini, the 
Waili, or ruler, of Jurjaniah [also written Gurganiah], of Khwarazm died, and 
was succeeded by his son ?Ali; and, in this same year, > Ali was married to a 
daughter of Mahmid. Ali, however, died in 390 H., and was succeeded by 
his brother, Abi-l-’Abbas, son of Mamun. He, in the following year, sent an 
envoy—supposed to be the author so much depended upon by Sir H. Elliot, 
and others, for his geographical knowledge of India—Abi Rihan, Al-Birini, 
to Mahmiid, asking permission to marry the lady, his brother's widow. This 
was sanctioned by Mahmiid, and Abi-l-’ Abbas married her, 

9 In 396 u., Sultan Mahmiid sent an envoy to I-lak Khan, the Turk, son 
of Bughra Khan [for now the last of the Samanis had been put to death, as 
already related], proposing that they should enter into an alliance, and that all 
the territory this side [on the left bank] of the Amiiah [Oxus] should belong 
to him, Mahmid, together with Khwarazm, and that all on the other side 
should appertain to I-lak Khan, and that they should not interfere with or 

molest each other’s territories. Baihaki says, writing in 451 H., that Kadr 
Khan at that period was called Bughra Khan. Tt was in this same year that 
Mabmid undertook the expedition into Hindustan, against Bhira Rae [also 
written |.¢—Bajira in Fasih-i, Bihrae ol=—in Mirat-i-Jahan-numa, |< 
—Bibra by Yahya Khan in his History, and gl.#s)) Rajah Bahirae by 
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At their req 
and boldness, 
were reduced 


Sarijan-Rae in his work. He was doubtless chief of the tribe of Birar 


See also Elliot, At 
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uest, the son of Saljiik, through whose activity, 
too, the whole of the Khakans of the Fania 
to a state of helplessness, was permitted to 


shen eae ie 
PENDIX to vol. ii., pages 34 and 439, wherein great con- 


fusion appears to exist]. Bhiya Rae was slain, and the fortress of Bhatiah 


near [i.e. not far 
returned to Ghazn 
the Wali of Multa 


distant from] Multan was taken. After this, the Sultan 
in, but in the same year he undertook an expedition against 
n, Abi-l-Fath, who fled from that territory. Whilst Mah- 


miid was absent in Hindiistan, in 397 H., I-lak Khan broke the newly made 


treaty of alliance, 


and invaded Khurasin. This made Mahmiid return to 


Ghaznin to make arrangements for marching against him, for I-lak Khan had 
penetrated as far as Hirat, which he took ; but, in the following year, Mahmud 
encountered him at Balkh, and compelled him to retire. Khalaf, the late 


ruler of Sijistan, it 


was found, had been intriguing with him during Mahmid’s 


absence, and had advised this invasion. On this account Khalaf was immured 


in the fortress of J 


uzdez of Kuhistén. In 401 H., Mahmid again advanced 


into Hindiistan against the fortress of Bhim [also called Bhim-nagar], the chief 
of which was Bhim Narayan. There is no mention of any expedition under- 


taken in that qu 
against Nardin ; 
404 H., is mentic 


arter in F 





-i, as contained in the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, 
but, in some works, an expedition against Nandanah, in 
med. In 407 H., Mabmiid’s son-in-law, Abi-lAbbas-i- 


Mamiin, Farighiini, ruler of Jurjaniah of Khwarazm, was murdered by some 
of his troops. Mahmiid went in person into Khwarazm, defeated the insur- 
gents, and put Nial-Tigin [called Alb-Tigin by Baihaki], the ringleader, and 


the murderers, to t 
Tash, the great ch 


had died in Mawar-un-Nahr, in 403 H.; and in 408 H. Mahmid sought from 


her uncle, Tighan 


he sword, reduced that territory under his sway, and Altiin- 
amberlain, was entrusted with its government. T-lak Khan 


Khan, who had succeeded him, the hand of L-lak’s daughter in 


marriage for his son Mas’tid, whom he nominated as his heir and successor. 
Tighin Khan himself died in the same year, and was succeeded by his 
brother, Bughra Tigin, entitled Arsalan Khan. On that lady’sarrival shortly after 
at Balkh, the capital was illuminated ; and soon after Mahmiid made over the 
government of Khurasin to Mas’ad, with Hirat as the seat of government, 
having previously assembled the whole of his Ulis, or tribe, together, to take 
oath of fealty to his son. [According to Baihaki, however, this lady had been 
betrothed to Muhammad, Mas‘iid’s brother, but the former, having been 
jmmured in a fortress by the latter, when he ascended the throne, Muhammad 


“could not marry her, and Mas’td did, with the consent of her brother ; but 


this was several years subsequent to the events above-mentioned. ] 
After having disposed’ of these affairs, Mahmiid had leisure again to turn 


his attention to Hi 
his next expedition 
from the accounts 


ndistan ; and I will here mention, as briefly as possible, 
into that country, because the narrative will greatly differ 
of other writers. In the year 409 H. [see Elliot, vol. ii. 


p. 460], Sultan Mahmiid undertook another expedition against the infidels of 
Hind, and overcame Hardab [w3e—the ‘ Hardat ” of ?Abd-ul-Kadir-i- 


Budaani, the ‘“H 
region, 


frdat of Matharah” of the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh] in that 


at which place—[my authority so styles Hardab, but must mean his 


capital, Mathurah]—there were nearly a thousand palaces [ =] of stone, and an 
idol-temple of such extent and size, that ‘if a thousand times a thousand 


thousand dinars sho 


uld be expended, and builders and workmen of the greatest 
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pass the Jihiin with all his kindred and dependents, and 
cross over into Khurasan. The wisest and most sagacious 
men of that time considered the granting of this permission 


activity and energy should be employed for two hundred years, they could not com- 
plete the like.” Within this great temple were five idols of gold, five gas or ells in 
height, and the eyes of one of them were formed of two rubies [Jami’-ut-Tawa- 
rikh—‘‘of a dark red colour ”], which were valued at 50,000 dindrs of gold. 
The eyes of another were formed of two sapphires, of the weight of four 
hundred miskals ! [600 mishkals = 1 ser = 1 lb, 13 oz.] the immense value of 
which could not be computed. From the lower extremities of one of the 
idols, pure gold of the weight of 4400 miskéls was obtained. Besides these 
great idols, there were two hundred others of silver, in the temple, the whole 
of which were broken up ; and the temple itself was overthrown, and set on 
fire. [Compare with Elliot, vol. ii. pp. 44, 45-] After this Kinnauj on the Gang, 


and other places, were captured, the details of which events are too long for inser- * 


tion here ; but among them is mentioned Nardin, the fortress of ‘* Bramah” [per- 
haps the place called Bhawan or Bahawan by some authors] called Manj, Asi, 

and other places. From the idol-temple of the first named, a stone tablet 
was brought, on which was written that the temple had been founded forty 
thousand years before. Jai-pal of Kinnauj fled across the Gang, on the bank of 
which were ten thousand idol-temples in seven fortresses. At the capture of Asi, 
Chand-pil Bhiid, the sovereign of that part, was slain. In 410 H. Mahmiid 
again entered nie “and was engaged [detained] therein for a period of 
four years” [25 ail) 26 JL 42] during which time many conquests were 
made, In 411 H. rece became greatly incensed against his brother Amir 
Nasr, who had been acting improperly and carelessly in his duty in com- 
mand of his troops, being constantly engaged in wine-bibbing and pleasure, 
and, by his conduct, causing relaxation in discipline, “for, when the forces were 
about to march, his followers were generally found to be in the bazars, instead 
of present at their posts ; and great excesses were committed by them.” Mah- 
mid sent Khwajah-i-’Amid, Abii Nasgr-i-Mishkan, Al-Zawzani, to him about 
this misconduct. Nasgr’s reply was so becoming that Mahmiid passed it over, 
at the same time saying to the Khwajah: ‘‘ My brother Nasr is a very prudent 
and sagacious man.” In 412 H., Tasdar ,J.5 [Naro s)] Jai-pal, ruler of 
Hind [see Elliot, vol. ii. p. 12], was slain, and Bhim-pal, his son, succeeded 
to his sovereignty. In 414 4., Sultan Mahmid came to an accommodation, 
in a distant part [<3] of Hind with Beda [Nanda, in other works], on the 
latter’s presenting 150 elephants, after which he returned to Ghaznin, and in 
the same year made a raid into the mountains inhabited by the Afghanian 
[sic in MS.], plundered them, and carried off niuch booty. This is the first 
time they are mentioned in the history from which I have taken these accounts. 
In 416 H. Mahmiid made another raid upon them from Balkh, and fell upon 
them at night. In this same year, Jaghar Beg-i-Aba Suliman-i-Da’id, son of 
‘Tughril Beg, son of Mika’il, the Saljtik, rose, and entered Khwarazm ; and Bhim- 

pal also died. In 417 H. the expedition against Somnath was undertaken, and 
a farther portion of Hind was subdued ; some by treaty and agreement to pay 


the jasiah or capitation tax, some by force of arms and plunder of the - 
: SoUnELY) re Se ce Ne captives of the people, and some by the people agri) f 


{n 419 Le Mahmid proceeded into Mawar-un-Nahr, and 
sovereign of Turkistdn, and the treaty for- 
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@ grave error in the Sultan’s policy; for they perceived 
therein danger to the empire ‘of his sons and descendants. 
Sultan Mahmiid entered ‘Irak and subdued that terri- 
tory, and purposed a to the Court of Baghdad 
to pay his respects’; but, on the receipt of a mandate to 
the contrary from the Lord of the Faithful, he retired, au s 


that a portion of Mawar-un-Nahr should be held by Mahmid, and some be 
incorporated with Kadr Khan’s dominions ; and a fresh treaty was written out 
upon these terms, and duly signed. On his way back, Mahmid gran| n 
audience unto Isri’il, son of Beghii, son of Saljiik, son of Lukmin, 
brought him along with him. After a time Isra’tl was immured 
fortress of Kalinjar, also called Talwarah, where he died. In 420 4. Mahi 
slew [slain in battle with Mahmid] Majd-ud-Daulah, Buwiah, and acqi 
sway over ‘Irak [a portion], and overthrew that branch of the Buwiah dynasty ; 
and ‘Irak was added to the dominions previously conferred upon Mas'td. ** On 
‘Thursday, the 14th of Rabi'-us-sani, 421 4. [A.D. 1030, about the middle of 
April], Sultan Mahmiid died, and was buried in the Firtizi Bagh, or garden, of 
Ghaznin, after he had reigned thirty-three years. Some say he died in ~ 
420 H.” These extracts were taken originally from the work entitled — 
‘* Makamat of the’Amid Abi Nasr,” written by the ‘Amid [se—nol 
Abii-l-Fazl, Al-Baihaki, so called from Baihak his birth-place, 
Zawulistin, also called Mukir. 

There are many materials for a complete history of this reign wh 
regards India, is the most important one. Our author's account is, to 
words of Sir H. Elliot, ‘too curt ;’ and I have been c 
these notes much longer than I liked. Another reason, 
minuteness, was, that the accounts of this reign, inn n 
Sistas particularly in writers of mod 

“classical” writers, and the old 
to have led their bem 
diverse and different as pa lane ye 
contains a large amount of most valuable materials, but ‘the 
ment tends rather C Scie I have previously: pc 
been introduced from ede: 
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returned to Ghaznin, where he died at the age of sixty-one, 
after a reign of thirty-three years, in 421 H.° 

His sons were Muhammad, Nasr, Mas’id, Suliman?, 
Isma’il, ’Abd-ur-Rashid, styled ‘Izz-ud-Daulah, Amir of 
Ghaznin, and Ibrahim, which latter had a son named 
Suliman. 


lll. AMIR MUHAMMAD‘, SON OF MAHMUD. 


Jalal-ud-Daulah wa-ud-Din*, Muhammad, was a learned 
and virtuous-minded prince; and they recite [upon his 
authority "] a great number of poems in the Arabic lan- 


guage. 
When his father, Sultan Mahmid, died, his brother, 
Mas’iid, was in Irak’; and the great nobles and chiefs of 


2 For the precise date of his decease, see note °, preceding page. Among the 
different coins struck in Mahmiid’s reign one bore the following inscription :— 
“The right hand of the empire, Mahmiid Sultan, son of Nasir-ud-Din, Sabuk- 
Tigin, Breaker of Idols.” This coin appears to have been struck at Lahor, 
in the seventh year of his reign. The following territories are said to have 
been included in his empire :—Ghaznin, Zabulistin, Khurasin, Khwarizm, 
Chaghanian Tabaristan, Sipahin [Isfahan], Kabul as far as Kinnauj [sic in 
MSS.], the country around Kalinjar, Multin as far as Nahrwalah of Gujarat, 
Somnath, the territory lying on the sea-coast of 'Umman, Kusdar, Sind as far 
as Siwastan bordering on Kirman, Kij, and Makran. His authority in a good 
many of these must have been very nominal. 

3 In two MSS. the name of Mahmiid occurs in place of Suliman, but the 
latter seems to be correct. 

* Most authors place Mas’tid before his brother Muhammad, and only con- 
sider the latter’s reign to have commenced a/fer Mas’iid had been dethroned and 
imprisoned in 432 H. 

5 Other writers state that his title was Jalal-ud-Daulah and Jalal-ul-Millat. 
Guzidah says *Imad-ud-Daulah was his title. His coins have Jalal-ud-Daulah, 
and Jamal-ul-Millat. 

6 He was an authority with respect to the text of several Arabic poems. In 
poems like the Mwallakat, for example, the texts furnished by various 
philologists differ considerably from each other. The original words are 
BES slay uly, eae ltl ces jl ; 

7 Mas’iid was, of course, in Irak, as he held the government of all the 
western parts of his father’s empire. He appears to haye been at Hamadain— 
but one author, at least, says at Isfahin—when his father’s death took place. 
See note 9 at page 87. Immediately on the decease of Mahimid, the Hajib, 
Alt _Khweshawand, who was a relative of the late Sultan, and the Hajib, 
Bak-Taghdi, who was commander of the Mamliiks of the palace, entered into 
a compact ‘‘that they would act in concert with, and do nothing contrary to 
each other, but act in harmony in whatever might occur, and carefully hold the 
dargah or palace until such time as one of the late Sultan’s sons should ascend 


am 
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the late Sultan’s court, by mutual accord, raised Sultan 
Muhammad to the throne of Ghaznin in the year 421 HL 
He was, however, a man of mild and unaspiring tempera- 
ment, and possessed neither sufficient resolution of heart, 
nor decision of character, to govern thekingdom. A party. 
who were favourably inclined towards Mas’ad, sent come 
munications to him in ‘Irak *, upon which he assembled the 
troops of ‘Irak and Khurasan, with the determination of 


proceeding to Ghaznin; and he marched from “Irak in that 
direction. 

When the news of his coming, and his intentions, reached 
Ghaznin, Muhammad caused his forces to be got in readi- 
ness, and set out with the purpose of resisting his brother ; 
and ’Ali Kurbat® was the Hajib-i-Buzurg [Great Cham- 
berlain], and the commander of his army. 

When the forces reached Tigin-abad, information of the 
advance of Mas’id having reached the camp of Muhammad, 


the throne, when they would deliver it up, with the country [Sic], ito his 
hands.” This compact was entered into by those officers, in the Presence of, 
and with the advice, approval, and concurrence of the Amid [wot ** Ahmad] 
Abii Nasr-i-Mishkan, the minister of the late Sultan. 

8 Fasih-i says, that in the same year, 421 H., through the endeavours and 
efforts of the Hajib, Ali Khweshawand, and Yisuf, son of Sabuk-Tigin, brother 
of the late Sultan, Muhammad was confined within the walls of the citadel of 
Tigin-abad, and they awaited the arrival of Sultan Mas’id, The Tagkirat-ul- 
Mulik calls the first mentioned person *Ali, son of I-yal-Arsalan, a relative of 
the lat> Sultan Mahmiid ; and says that Muhammad made his uncle [cousin ?] 
Ya'kiib, Son of Yasuf, commander of his forces, and Khwajah Aba Sahl {not 
« Suhal "J, his minister ; but, that a strong party were inclined to his brother 
Mas’td. Accordingly, Amir Iyaz, with the Ghulams, or slayes—the regular 
troops or guards as they may be termed—combined to espouse his cause, 
entered the royal stables, mounted the best horses therein, and set out to join 
Mas’id, who was then at Isfahan. They joined him at Nishapir on his 
advance towards Ghaznin by way of Hirat, On this Mubammad, with all his 
fometvers, set out towards Hirat in order to submit to his brother. Other 
writers differ greatly from our author, on very good grounds, in rae 
of his reign. Mas’tid is said to have written to his brother to say that he * 
no intention or desire to interfere with his sovereignty over the Ak gre e 
eastern parts of the empire—left him by their father’s will, cn ees 
absolutely necessary that his, Mas’tid’s, name should be re 6 e ae fs 
Muhammad replied in a surly manner. Mas’iid’s amg then eer se 
hammad, as above related ; and it is farther asserted Leet ne 8 “ re 2 He 
as yet, been blinded by them, but that he was deprived o: sig! 

‘ane i the same person. 
*AlT d *Ali Khweshawand refer to one an : 

See bs kindred,” “affinity,” and Khweshawand, “a kinsman,” 

‘eq relative.” This is the "Ali Karib of Baihak. 
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they seized his person, deprived him of his ata, and placed 
him in confinement. After this act Ali Kurbat marched 
the troops towards Hirat, in order to meet Sultan Mas’iid ; 
and, having arrived within one stage of that place, he pro- 
ceeded to present himself before the Sultan. Mas'td gave 
orders to seize him, and Muhammad’s whole army was 
plundered’ and despoiled. 

On this occasion his reign extended to a period of seven 
months. Subsequently, when Sultan Mas’td, the Martyr, 
became the victim of misfortune at Marigalah*, Sultan 
Muhammad, although he had been deprived of his sight, 
was brought forth and placed upon the throne, and he 
brought the army from thence back towards Ghaznin. 

Sultan Mawdiid, the son of Mas’id, marched out of 
Ghaznin °, with the determination to take revenge upon his 
uncle for his father’s death, overthrew him in the battle 
[which ensued], and put to death his uncle Muhammad with 
all his offspring‘. Muhammad, on the second occasion, 
te sovereignty for a period of four months. His 
martyrdom * took place in the year 432 H.; and his age 
was forty-five years. 


1 In Elliot’s “‘ History or INp1A,” edited by Professor Dowson of the Staff 
College, the latter is rather bitter [vol. ii., pref. ix], against the dad translation 
of extracts from our author, made for Sir’ H. Elliot, for his work, and, in 
several places, cries out against this kind of assistance. I doubt very much, 
however, whether any ‘‘officer,” with even a practical smattering of Persian or 
*Urdi, would*have translated sia,5 ele 1, 91 54) sles— Ordered his whole 
force to be destroyed.” 9S ~,\* does not mean ‘‘to destroy.” Mr. Dowson 
also translates this passage J4 asd!y Gale ulate jo Jg5 yma ythle—* When 
Mas’iid was Ail/ed at Marikala ;” but, as in the case above, asi!) W=\+ does not 
mean ‘‘ filled.” Tis own words disprove his own translation, for, two pages 
farther on, comes the passage, ‘ but #z Marikala his Turki and Hindi slaves 
revolted, took him prisoner,” &c.~ 

2 See note 4 at page 95. 

3 See note ? at page 96. 

4 The Tazkirat-ul-Mulik states that all were put to death by Mawdiid, 
except one son, ’Abd-ur-Rahim by name. ‘‘ Amir Mawdiid forbade that he 
should be injured, because he had been informed that, at the time of the 
nails of his father, Mas’id, one of ’Abd-ur-Rahim’s brothers, out of inso- 
ad plucked the diadem which Mas’id wore from that gallant prince’s 
it ’Abd-ur-Rahim took it from his brother, and replaced it on the brow 
d again, and severely rebuked his brother for what he had done.” 
see reign of Mawdiid, and notes. His reign is said to have 
od of wine months. The word 4. signifying martyr, 
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His sons were ’Abd-ur- -Rahman, ’Abd-ur-Rahim, and 
Ahmad. 


IV. SULTAN NASIR-UD-DIN U’LLAH®, MAS’OD, THE MARTYR. 


Sultan Mas'id, the Martyr, bore the title of Nasir-ud-Din 

U'llah, and his surname was Abii Mas’ad. His birth, 
that of his brother, Sultan Muhammad, took place on 
same day’, Sultan Mas’iid assumed the sovereign 
the year 422 1." He was generous and muni 
great a degree that they called him a second 
—may God reward him!—and in valour and pr 
was a second Rustam. No man could lift his mace ® wit 
one hand from the ground ; and no iron target used to stay 
his arrow’. His father, the Sultan, used to be envious of him, 
and constantly treated him with harshness and severity’, 
such degree that he preferred a request to the court of — 
Baghdad, that the name and title of Muhammad | 
have precedence in the Khutbah over those ae 
Mas’iid. 


6 Other writers style him Nasir-ud-Daulah, and Nasir-ud-t 
ut-Tawarikh gives him the title of Nagsir-ud-din U'llah, wa. 
U'llah; but Baihaki, his biographer, styles him. 1 
Kutb-ul-Millat Abi Sa’id-i-Mas'id.” S 

7 Ty does not follow that they werei 


property. The Mur 
farther, that,’Ali Khwe 
berry to the throne, 


Me Be Thoms, 
Delhi,” asserts [p. 79}, with respect ti a 
timish, that the mace is ‘‘the specia 
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Khwajah Abi Nasr-i-Mishkan* says: “ When the [Kha- 
lifah’s] letters patent were being read out in the audience 
hall of Sultan Mahmid, a weight came over the hearts of 
the great nobles and chiefs, as well as my own, because the 
marks of majesty and nobility of mind were more promi- 
nently impressed upon the brow of Mas'td. When Sultan 
Mas’id came out from his father’s presence, I, Abii Nasr-i- 
Mishkan, went out after him, and I said: ‘O Prince, a 
heavy load has overcome the hearts of us, your servants, on 
account of the reversal of your august title in the mandate 
of the Khalifah.’ Mas’id replied : ‘Do not you be grieved. 
Have you not heard that “the sword is a truer authority 
than any writing?”’ and commanded me to go back again. 

By the time that I returned to the audience-chamber 
informants had already, without loss of time, acquainted the 
Sultan of this obsequiousness of mine, and he summoned 
me before him. When I came into the presence of Sultan 
Mahmid, he demanded, saying, ‘Wherefore didst thou go 
out after Mas’id, and what wast thou speaking about ?’ 
I related all that occurred without withholding any thing, 
for, had I concealed any thing, my life would have been in 
danger, The Sultan said: ‘I am aware that, in every 
respect, Mas’iid excels Muhammad, and that after my time 
the sovereignty will fall into the possession of Mas’td *; 
and I use so much ceremony now that this poor Muhammad 
may, during my lifetime, experience a little honour and 


3 Mas’iid, as soon as he assumed the sovereignty, appointed this same 
person—whose proper name is Khwajah-i--Amid, Abii Nasr-i-Mishkan, Al- 
Zawzani—his confidant and secretary, which was the same office as he had 
held under the late Sultan Mahmiid ; and Tahir, the Dabir [secretary], who 
had previously held that office, was removed. In 423 H., Hasnak, who bore 
the title of Shaikh-ul-Khatir [great, honourable, &c.], who had been Wazir 
to Sultan Mahmid, and had also held the same office under Muhammad, was 
gibbeted by order of Mas’iid, because he had been the most active in depriving 
him of the throne, He had, in all probability, influenced Mahmiid in his 
harsh treatment of Mas’id. In 426 4. Mas’id ordered Khwajah-i-Fazil, 
Ahmad, son of Hasan, Al-Maimandi [from his native place, Maimand, a 
smal! town of Ghaznin], who had been long kept in prison by his late father, 
to be set at liberty, after which Mas’id made him his Wazir. It was on this 
occasion that he drew up his celebrated Miasafat, or stipulations on his duties, 
to be observed between his sovereign and himself, and which each of them 
swore to observe, 

4 Our author does not appear to have known that Mahmiid, his father, had 
declared Mas’iid his heir, and made the whole of his w/#s or tribe swear 
allegiance to him in 408 H. See note ¥, p. 85. 
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Sratification, which, after I am. gone will not b 
him, The mercy of God be upon. that ae aii 
Khwajah Abii Nasr-i-Mishkan says, “In this o 
two things astonished me: one was the answer of Mas'td 
to me, spoken with such wisdom and discernment and Oh 
second, the greatness of mind and the perfect superpisigtt of 


Mahmi at's ivi 
wee such a trivial act of attachment could not 
When Mahmiid subdued ‘Irak he bestowed the throne of 
that territory upon Mas’iid ; and, previous to that event ii 
city of Hirat, and Khurasan, had been ruled in Mas'id’s 
name *, When he ascended the throne of Safahan ® he 
seized the territory of Rai, Kazwin, and Hamadan anid fife 
country of Taram’, all which he conquered, and he likewdaa 
overcame the Dilaman*. Qn several occasions he donned 
robes of honour conferred upon him by the court of the 
Khalifahs. After the decease of shis father Mahmud he 
came to Ghaznin, and took the government of his fathests 
dominions into his own hands. Several times he led armies 
into Hindustan’, and carried on holy wars as by law en- 


joined, On another occasion he marched into Tabaristan 

§ See note %, p. 85. 

® Isfahan or Safahan. 

7 Taram is in Lar, or Larist&n, a province of Persia. 

8 Mas’iid, in 424 H., wrested Kirman from the Buwiah dynasty, who had 
long since declined ; and sent Ahmad, son of ’Ali, son of Niigh-Tigin, thither 
as governor... This, however, could have been temporary only, for in 433 H., 
after Mas’tid’s death, Kari-Arsalan Beg, son of Jaghar Beg, wrested Kirman 
out of the hands of Bahram, son of ’Ali, the governor on the part of the 
Dialamah sovereign, Abi Kalinjar, son of Sultan-ud-Daulah, son of Baha-ud- 
Daulah, son of "Izz-ad-Daulah, son of Rukn-ud-Daulah. See note 7 to page 
66. After this, eleven princes of the race of Saljiik reigned in Kirman. 

° In the year 772 4. Sultan Firtiz, Tughlak, was eneamped near a place 
named Zafarabad, on his return from Bangal. This was before he gave orders 
to found Jiinpir [val. Jounpoor]. ‘At this place were the ruins of several 
idol temples, destroyed by Sultin Mas’id the Victorious, during one of his 
caM}yaigns in Hindistan. A fort there still retains [i.e. when the author, from 
whory the extract is taken, wrote] the name of Karar-kot, from Karar-Bir, a 
demo killed by Rajah Ram Chand, in the Treta Jug.” If it had not been 
stateq that Mas’tid destroyed these templés, I should be inclined to think this 
must refer to Mus’iid-i-Karim, only he sent his Hajib, and did not make a 
campaign in India in person, that I am aware of, Baihaki mentions nothing 
more than the expedition against Hansi, in his work. Our author does not 
mentign his authority for the statement that Mas'id led armies into India 
appnjerena occasions. x 

* Not * twice.” 
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and Mazandaran; and, at the end of his reign, the Sal- 
juks rose against him*. On three several occasions he 
overthrew them in battle within the confines of Marw and 
Sarakhs ; but, in the end, since it was the Divine will that 
the country of Khurasin should pass unto the race of 
Saljiik, he encountered them in battle at Dae-kan*, and for 


2 Isra’il-i-Beghi, son of Suliman, son of Saljiik, who had been immured 
within the walls of the fortress of Kalinjar, died there in 426 u, In the same 
year Jaghar Beg, or Jaghari Beg, as he is also called [ely y#+]—a name 
which most oriental writers, and all English writers but one, have, most 
erroneously, supposed to be ‘‘Ja’far” Beg—son of Abii Sulimin-i-Da’id, son 
of Mika’il, son of Saljitk, son of Lukman, rose, and took up his quarters at 
Marw. In the following year, Mas’tid made all those persons who had 
received grants or presents from his brother Muhammad refund them. This 
was done quite against the urgent remonstrances of his Wazir. The sum pro- 
duced is said to have amounted to eighty times a thousand thousand of diramy, 

"In 429 4, Tughril Beg, son of Mika’il,-son of Saljak, assumed sovereignty at 
Nishapiir, and from that date their dynasty commenced. 

8 This encounter took place in 431 H.—although some authors differ as to 
430, 431, and even 432—in the desert tract between Marw and Sarakhs, at 
three marches fram the former, near a fort named ‘* Dandankid of Marw,” 
also written Dindankan and Dae-kin, as our author states in the very old MS., 
and other copies equally reliable, from which this translation has been made. 
Baihaki also mentions it in two places in his history, as does Mas’id likewise 
in his despatch to Arsalin Khan, ruler of Turkistin ; and they call it by the 
same name precisely. It is hard, when an author is correct, that he should 
be made wrong; but Mr. Dowson [Elliot's Inpta, vol. ii. p. 273], who 
appears to have implicitly followed the printed text, which is as incorrect and 
defective as the I. H. L. copy, No. 1952, and the R. A. S. MS., has 
Talikan, a name equally as impossible as ‘‘ Takarhariid” for Nangnihir ;, yet 
he puts a piece upon it, by adding, in a note, that ‘‘Istakhri [the geographer, 
having been a native of Istakhur, would be called Istakhuri] and Ibn Haukal 
call it the largest city in Khurisan [!] and say it was three days’ journey from 
Mery.” Ibn Haukal is not quoted correctly,In Ouseley’s translation there 
are three Tal-kans [8b possibly Tali-kan]—one in Dilam, one in Bust, and 
one between Marw and Balkh—and Tae-kan [4%] between Balkh and 
Badakhshan, which Ibn Haukal says ‘‘is the largest city of Tukhiaristin.” 
The original of Ibn Haukal, the work entitled ‘* Masalik wa Mamilik,” con- 
firms the correctness of Ouseley’s translation, with the exception that one, in a 
few places, contains some additional matter. Again: ‘ VFirishtah states that th; 
battle was fought at Dandankan, a town ten parasangs [farsangs ?] from 
i:Shah-Jahin.” Firishtah is quite correct. Tans poet were wanting, I aah, 
mention that the name of the place is confirmed by ve ually 
Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, Lubb-ut-Tawarikh, and several other works eqypeti- 
trustworthy ; the only difference in writing being ye!xo ~ liso and J Shaken 
tuted in one or two for 4 which, in writing, without the dot, is easily mis of an 
for the former letter, and ,|!!s being written, with the mere addition} mis. 
extra | close upon the » for ,!&ls as our author correctly writes it, may bf). Rida 

taken forb I may also mention that it is the “ Dandanekan” of Abii 
[Geo. Reiske, p. 345], who describes it as a small town of Khurasay cel 
for its cotton manufactures, ei 
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gratification, which, after I am gone, will not be left to 
him.’ The mercy of God be upon them!” * 

The Khwajah, Aba Nasr-i-Mishkan, says, “In this occur- 
rence two things astonished me: one was the answer of 
Mas'tid to me, spoken with such wisdom and discern- ' 
ment, and the second, the greatness of mind, and the 
perfect supervision of Mahmiid, that such a trivial act of 
attachment could not escape him.” 

When Mahmiid subdued "Irak he bestowed the throne of 
that territory upon Mas'id ; and, previous to that event, the 
city of Hirat, and Khurdsan, had been ruled in Mas'ad’s 
name’, When he ascended the throne of Safahan*, he 
seized the territory of Rai, Kazwin, and Hamadan, and the 
country of Taram’, all which he conquered,and he likewise 
overcame the Dilaman*. On several occasions he donned 
robes of honour conferred upon him by the Court of the 9) 
Khalifahs. After the decease of his father, Mahmid, he 
came to Ghaznin, and took the government of his fa 
dominions into his own hands. Several times he led 
into Hindustan’, and carried on holy wars as by 
joined. On another occasion’ he marched into T 


5 See note %, p. 85. 
§ Isfahan or Safahan. - i 
7 Tram is in Lar, or Laristan, a province of Per 
5 Mas’iid, in 424 H., wrested Kirman fror 
long since declined ; and sent Ahmad, 
as governor. This, however, _ could 
after Mas’tid’s death, Kara-Arsalan J 
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and Mazandaran ; and, at the end of his reign, the Saljiks 
rose against him’, On three several occasions he overthrew 
them in battle within the confines of Marw and Sarakhs; but, 
in the end, since it was the Divine will that the country 
of Khurasan should pass unto the race of Saljiik, he 
encountered them in battle in Dae-kan [Tal-kan]*, and for 


2 Isra’fl-i-Beghii, son of Suliman, son of Saljik, who had been immured 
within the walls of the fortress of Kalinjar, died there in 426 H. In the same 
year, Jaghar Beg, or Jaghari Beg, as he is also called [Sy te ]—a name 
which most oriental writers, and all English writers but one, have, most 
erroneously, supposed to be “‘ Ja’far” Beg—son of Abii Suliman-i-Da'‘iid, son 
of Mika’il, son of Saljiik, son of Lukman, rose, and took up his quarters at 
Marw. In the following year, Mas’tid made all those persons who had 
received grants or presents from his brother, Muhammad, refund them. This 
was done quite against the urgent remonstrances of his Wazir. The sum pro- 
duced is said to have amounted to eighty times a thousand thousand of dirames. 
In 429 1, Tughril Beg, son of Mika’il, son of Saljiik, assumed sovereignty at 
Nishapi, and from that date their dynasty commenced. 

3 This battle was fought in 431 H., but some writers differ as to 430, 431, 
and 432 H. The scene of the encounter is said to have been “‘ the desert tract 
between Marw and Sarakhs, three marches from the former, near the fort of 
Dandankad of Marw,” which name is sometimes written Dandankan, Didan- 
ain, and in other ways. It occurs, with a slight variation, in the Masalik wa 
Mamilik in one place, but it is correctly called Tal-kan in another ; and also 
occurs in Ibn Haukal, in Baihaki, Yafa’l, Guzidah, Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, Lubb- 
ut-Tawarikh, and the works of some other writers who copy from them, the 
only difference in writing the words being g&isis—yis—slisil>—sWails— 
pleuilo—and the like. It is the “ Dandanekan” of Abii-l-Fida [Geo. Reiske, 
p- 345], who describes it as a small town of Khurasin celebrated for its cotton 
manufactures. 

These names are however mere errors for Tal-kin, which famous place, 
and Tae-kan of Tukharistan, are commonly mistaken the one for the other, as 
done by our author in the text above, or rather some scribe for him, because, 
at page 46, and other places, and in the last Section, the name is correctly 
given, and also an account of the siege of N: asir Koh of Tal-kan by the Chingiz 
‘Khan. In carelessly written J/SS., scribes make very little difference between 
the letter, [¢ here] without the points, and )—/—thus pW and yo'b The 
way in which the error of Dae-kan arose can thus be accounted for, Some 
scribe read the letter b—s—as the two letters lo—dé¢—and the ) was 










for i—n—or through writing d@—the first syllable of 
one letter before the other. ie 

. +» page 273], who appe: 
has ‘ Télikdn.”” 






+ :]. The other words mentioned above evidently arose in the — 
through some scribe, writing carelessly or quickly, prefixing two: 
without points, which was subsequently read by some for :— 
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three successive days he assailed and struggled with them; 
and on the third day, which was Friday, the Sultan wou 
defeated,and retreated to Ghaznin by the way of Gharjistan. 

Through the great dread which had now overcome him, 
he collected his treasures together, and came towards Hin- 
distan ; and at Marigalah*, his Turkish and Hindi slaves 
1evolted against him, seized his person, and [again] set 
tp his brother, Muhammad, upon the throne, and sent 
Mas'iid to the fortress of Giri’; and, in 432 H., he was 
martyred®, His age was forty-five years; and the period 
of his reign was nine years, and a little over. His sons. 
were Maudid, Majdid’, Muhammad, Ibrahim, Izid-yar, 
Farrukh-zad, Shuja’, Mardin Shah, and ’Ali. aS; 


V. SHIHAB-UD-DAULAH, MAUDUD, SON OF MAS'UD. 


Shihab-ud-Daulah, Abi Sa’d-i-Maudiid*, son of Na 
ud-din U'llah, Mas’iid, when the tidings of his fat 
murder reached him’, ascended the throne of his 
dominions. =~ 55: 

4 A pass, in ancient times somewhat difficult, situated betw 
and Attak, a few miles east of Hasan Abdal. The hills” 
infested with robbers, who generally chose this pass for 
and karwans of traders, hence the name “ Mari-galah. 
had a good road carried through the pass for 


ticed it i per—‘‘ Diary of a March with the 
not it in my paper the Tran 
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At the period that Sultan Mas’tid was about to proceed 
into Hindiistan, he had established Maudiid as his lieu- 
~ tenant over the territory of Ghaznin, and its dependencies, 
Maudid assumed the throne in 432 H., and assembled an 
army, in order,to revenge his father, and commenced his 
march towards Hindustan '. 

Sultan Muhammad, son of Mahmiid, who was Maudiid’s 
uncle, had been brought forth from his place of confine- 
ment, by the rebellious retinue [of Mas’iid], and had been 
raised to the throne by them, who, with their loins girded, 
stood before him [to do his behests]. The great nobles of 
Hindistan submitted to him; and the Turkish slaves of 
Mahmid and of Mas’iid, who had acted so perfidiously and 
with such hostility towards the latter, all had gone over to 
Muhammad, and espoused his cause. After he had been 
made sovereign by them four months, an encounter took 
place between Maudiid and his uncle; and, by the will of 
the Most High, the victory was bestowed upon’ Maudiid, 
within the limits of Nagrahar [Nangrahar*], and Muham- 


1 Guzidah differs in the account of this affair, ‘ When hostilities arose 
between Mas’iid, and the Saljiiks, and Mas’iid had been defeated, he had to 
retreat to Ghaznin. He then determined to retire into Hindiistan [which in 
nearly every case should be understood to mean the Panjab, except in the case 
of occasional expeditions beyond]. After Mas’tid had passed the Jilam [,\2] 
his troops mutinied against him, and carried away the blind Muhammad from 
him, after which they placed a throne upon the back of an elephant, and 
seated Muhammad thereon. They then conducted him through the whole 
army ; and Mas’iid was seized and brought before his sightless brother.” The 
Tarikh-i-Ibrahimi, while confirming this, with the exception of mentioning 
the Ab-i-Sind, instead of the Jilam, adds that Muhammad gave up the direction 
of the affairs of government to his son, Ahmad, and that Muhammad only im-~ 
prisoned his brother Mas’iid ; but Ahmad directed that he should be put to 
death. This statement is confirmed by most other historians. Mas’iid’s object 
in proceeding into India, or rather his territory on the Indus and in the Panjab, 
was to rdise a fresh army in order to take vengeance upon the Saljiiks. 

2 Maudiid, on hearing of his father’s murder, advanced with his troops 
towards Ghaznin to secure the capital ; and Muhammad, who was én the con- 
fines of Sind [i. e. on the Indus, in the Sind Sagar Do-aib], also hastened 
towards Ghaznin for a similar purpose. Every copy of the work I have seen 
has the name Nagrahar as plainly written as it is possible to write, yet Mr. 
Dowson translates it by the impossible name of “ 7ukarhdriid,” and makes 
the error worse, by adding, in a note [Elliot, vol. ii, p. 274]—“‘ or ‘ Bakarha,’ 
perhaps Bakhrala [Firishta’s text says ‘Depur,’ not ‘ Duntoor,’ as in Briggs’ 
translation].” Why ‘ Bakhrélé” is fixed upon thus at hap-hazard, it would 
be highly interesting to know. Was it because there is a place east of 
- the Margalah Pass called 4!"§—Bak-palah, which happ 
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tobe not far off 
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mad was taken prisoner, together with his children and 
dependents. Sultan Maudid wreaked vengeance upon 
him for his father’s fall; and the murderers of his father, 
both Turk and Tazik, he put to death, and thereby gained 
fame and great distinction. Whoever were implicated in 
the shedding of his father’s blood, the whole of them he 
put to death. 

He returned again to Ghaznin, and took possession of 
the different parts of his father’s dominions. He reigned 
for a period of nine years, and died ; and his age was thirty- 
nine years *. 

His sons were Mansiir, Muhammad, and Mahmiid ; and 
the latter had a son named Siliman. 


VI. ’ALi, SON OF MAS’UD, AND MUHAMMAD, SON OF 
MAUDUD, IN ASSOCIATION 4, 


These two princes, uncle and nephew, were raised to the 


towards the Jihlam [.42]? Which is the most natural—one force marching 
from Ghaznin, and another marching towards it from the Margalah Pass— 
that they should meet about half-way, or at Bak-salah? A glance at a map 
would show at once where those places lie. Maudiid founded a Bazar or 
emporium, at the place where he gained this victory, which Baihaki calls 
Diniir, and named it Fath-abad, which, in the advance to Kabul, in 1842, 
was occupied by the troops under the command of Gen. Sir R. Sale, G.C.B. 
The name has been incorrectly spelt, as usual, Futtehabad. Maudad gained 
is battle 434 H. me: 
ee _ eran has omitted to mention some of the chief events of his reign, 
as well as the date of his death. Both Guzidah and Fasih-t, as well as several 
other writers, state that Maudiid died in the month of Rajab, 441 H., of colic, 


when on his way to meet Jaghar Beg, his father’s old foe, whose daughter he : 


i ital of Jaghar Beg, at this time, was Marw. 
= ree ne ma least of it. iss author, cer is 
at ariacicl with all works of undoubted authority, Birt f Mee the 
Nigam-ut-Tawarikh of Baigaw1, Repie = wet notes 
a several others state, gen 7 : f 

oy nanan in accordance with his father’s will, ber a to 
the throne, and that his mother, the daughter of haga ae — A = 
to administer the government in his name, he being a =< peta = 
age. After he had been one month on the bodies su ys— : 
his mother’s consent and approbation, the great ne es be bene a 
mutual agreement, set the child aside, and read os wes meee 
»Ali, to the throne. No writer that I am acquaint t =~ i 
two role in jomt occupation of the throne, except ome te SW - 
makes a great blunder in calling Maudiid’s infant baa Mas ty: owt ae: 

“Muhammad.” A very good reason is given in Guzidah for being 


set aside, Baha-ud-Daulah, ?Ali, married his brother Maudiid’s widow, on 


which she, probably, did not much mind her infant son being set aside s her 


new husband. 
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throne by the Turks and the chief men of the kingdom. 
Each and every person took possession of some office or 
other. As the two princes possessed neither capacity nor 
ability, and neither authority nor control, the utmost dis- 
order and detriment continued to arise in the affairs of the 
country, the condition of the soldiery, and of the people in 
general. After two months* they raised Sultan ’Abd-ur- 
Rashid to the throne, and sent the two princes back toa 
fortress again. 


VII. ’ABD-UR-RASHID, SON OF MAHMUD. 


Sultan ’Izz-ud-Daulah-i-’Abd-ur-Rashid ascended the 
throne in 441 H.°. He was an enlightened and intelligent 
man, and was a depository of the oral traditions, which he 
was wont to narrate’; but he did not possess much 
strength of mind or intrepidity. 

Seeing the repeated and successive changes and revolu- 
tions in the sovereignty, the Saljiks on the side of Khura- 
sain coveted the throne of Ghaznin®. The sovereignty of 


5 Fanakati and Tarikh-i-Ibrahimi say ’Ali reigned two years, after which, 
on ’Abd-ur-Rashid rebelling, he fled from Ghaznin. Guzidah agrees as to 
the number of years that ’Ali reigned, but says that his reign terminated in 
443 H., and calls ’Abd-ur-Rashid Ais unele. > 

® Under the events of the year 443 H., Fasih-i notices—“a battle between 
Majd-ud-Daulah, Abii Mansiir-i-’ Abd-ur-Rashid, son of Mahmiid-i-Ghavi, and 
Baha-ud-Daulah, ’Ali, son of Mas’iid, and the overthrow of ’Ali after a reign, 
at Ghaznin, of one year, and the accession of Majd-ud-Daulah before men- 
tioned.” Other authors also call him Majd-ud-Daulah. YVafa’t says that ’Abd- 
ur-Rashid, who had for years been imprisoned in a fortress, escaped, raised 
forces, overthrew ’Ali, and ascended the throne. 

7 Translated by Mr. Dowson—‘‘ used fo listen to chronicles and write hiss 
tory!” The original is so S cals) 5 edlo ela! 


histories, which is as follows :—** After ’Abd-ur-Rashid had reigned one 

ot eu aes in order to revenge the loss of her second 
’All, brought an army of Saljiiks against him.” It is farther stated 
slaves of the Mahmiidi dynasty was one named Tughril, who 
ri, who went and joined the Saljiks, conspired with them, 
j Rashid, and took him 
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_ § Amuch more probable cause is given for the advance of the Saljiiks in - 
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Khurasan had passed to Dated ; and Alb-Arsalan, his son, 
having become the commander of his forces, they deter- 
mined to advance against Ghaznin, Alb-Arsalan entered: 
[the country] by way of Tukharistan, with a numerous 
army ; and his-father, Da’ud, advanced upon Bust, by way 
of Sistan. 

Sultan 'Abd-ur-Rashid caused his forces to be got ready, — 
and made Tughril, who was one of the slaves of Mahmid, — 
and a man of consummate valour, general over them, and 
sent him against Alb-Arsalan. In front of the darah® of 
Khumir he inflicted a defeat upon Alb-Arsalan, and from’ 
thence pushed on towards Bust, and arrived there with the 
utmost expedition. When he came up with Da’ad, the 
latter retired before him, and Tughril pursued him into 
Sistan, and overthrew Beghi, the uncle of Da’ad. Kis 

Tughril having gained two or three such like successes, 
returned to Ghaznin, seized Sultan “Abd-ur-Rashid, and 
put him to death, after which he ascended the throne 
himself. Es 

’Abd-ur-Rashid’s reign was two years and a half, and 
his age was thirty years’. 





. 


VIII. TUGHRIL, AL-MAL'ON, OR THE E 


Tughril was one of Mahmid’s 
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with great intrepidity and valour. During the reign of 
Sultan Maudid, he left Ghaznin, and went into Khurasan, 
and entered the service of the Saljuks. He remained there 
for a considerable time, and made himself acquainted with 
their mode of warfare; and returned to Ghaznin again in 
the reign of ’Abd-ur-Rashid. He seized ’Abd-ur-Rashid, 
and slew him, along with eleven other princes, and usurped 
the throne of Ghaznin, and reigned over the country for a 
period of forty days, during which he practised great in- 
justice and tyranny. 

They inquired of him, saying: “Whence didst thou 
acquire ambition to reign?” He replied: “At the time 
that “Abd-ur-Rashid was sending me forth to do battle 
against Alb-Arsalan and Da’iid, and was giving me my 
instructions, and had placed his hand in mine‘, terror had 
overcome him to that degree, that I could hear his very 
bones rattling from the state of trembling he was in. I 
knew that this pusillanimous man was incapable of sove- 
reignty, and the ambition of reigning entered my heart.” 

After forty days of his rule had expired, a Turk named 
Nish-Tigin, a Silah-dar, or armour-bearer, who happened 
to be standing behind Tughril, entered into an agreement 
with another, his friend, and they slew Tughril upon the 
throne itself; after which they brought out his head, and 
fixed it upon a pole, and had it paraded round the city ; 
so that the people became free from anxiety and care *, 


IX."FARRUKH-ZAD, SON OF MAS'UD5, 


At the time that Almighty God brought down upon 
Tughril the just reward of his crimes, and delivered the 


% The mode of making a compact—giving one’s right hand. 

4 After Tughril had put all the princes he could lay his hands on to death, 
he compelled a daughter of the late Sultan Mas’td to become his wife. Soon 
after he made a great entertainment, when a number of champions, filled with 
loyalty to the Mahmiidi dynasty, attacked him, and cut him to pieces. 

§ Guzidah, Fasih-i, and Tarikh-i-Ibrahimi, strange to say, call Farrukh-zad 
son of ’Abd-ur-Rashid. His title was Jamal-ud-Daulah, but, in the Muntakh- 
ab-ut-Tawarikh, he is styled ’Imad-ud-Daulah, son of Mas’td. Baihaki, in 
commencing one of the chapters of his work, states that he ‘‘ began it in Zi- 
bie 450 H., in the reign of the Sultan-i-Muagzam, Abii Shuja’-i-Farrukh- 


ee. . 


\\ 


ay 
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people from his unbearable tyranny, and unlimited oppres- 
sion, two° princes of the Mas’idi family remained alive 
immured within the fortress of Bar-ghund’?—one Ibrahim, 
the other Farrukh-zad. 

The accursed Tughril had despatched a party to that 
fortress for the purpose of putting them to death ; but the 
seneschal, who was stationed therein, had taken one day to 
consider the matter, and had kept the party in question 
without the gates, under the agreement that they should 
be admitted on the following day, to carry out that wicked 
mandate. Suddenly, carrier pigeons* arrived there, bearing 
the news of Tughril the Accursed having been killed. 

After that execrable [man] was slain at Ghaznin, by the 
hand of Niish-Tigin, the chief men of the empire, and the 
Maliks, and Hajibs, sought for a sovereign. It was found 
that two princes still remained, immured within the walls 
of the fortress of Bar-ghund; so all of them set out towards 
that fortress, and desired to raise Ibrahim to the throne: 
but his august frame had become overpowered by infirmity, 
and, as delay was impossible, they brought forth Farrukh- 
zad, and congratulated him on his accession to the sove- 
reignty, on Saturday, the gth of the month Z1--Ka’dah, 
344 H. : ace 

Sultan Farrukh-zad was a man of mild and amiable dis- 
position, and just. As soon as he ascended the throne, he 


6 Guzidah says three—Ibrahim, Farrukh-zid, and Shuja’. 


7 The same fortress is mentioned in Baihakt. Guzidah says Ghiind [4]. 


Bar [»] in the Afghan language signifies “on,” “upon,” &c., and ghund 
[o#] “round,” ** circular,” and gts as ‘fa mound, a bluff, a Sy 
ill,” &e. few copies have Buz-Ghund. 4 

a ‘ao pt of se wal collated has [with two exceptions, which have i 
the word ylé- signifying birds,” &c., as plainly written as it geet le to 
write ; but in the printed text vit has been substituted, and . jowson, 
of course, follows the printed text. That carrier pigeons, or iced loves, were 
in use long before, for transmitting news speedily, see note . P o eee 
the Crusaders under Godfrey were passing through the pa ince yar 
a white dove, witha letter tied under its wing, from ons on a ali, 
his superior, gave information to the Grose of rts foe - — Pia 
but a short time previous to Farrukh-2id’s reign. Salih-ud- “eo ~ — 
to this, also established ** ‘pigeon posts” for the conveyance o| — ; » i, 

the latter part of A.D. 1179, when defeated by the Crusaders ler eect - 
IV., the Count of Tripoli, the Grand Master of the Hospitallers, * 7 
Templars, near Jerusalem, ‘‘a victory was proclaimed at Cairo Usahi h ~ 
igeons spread the triumphant news over Egypt, to quiet the spirits of the 
public, * by Salah-ud-Din’s desire. 
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remitted the revenue of the territory of Zawulistan, which - 


had become ruined through [the levying of] heavy contri- 
butions in taxes and supplies*, so that it became pros- 
perous again’. He brought under his control the frontier 
provinces of the empire, and governed his people with 
benevolence. He reigned seven years *, when, suddenly, he 
was carried off by colic*, in the year 451 H., at the age of 
thirty-four years ‘, 


X, SULTAN IBRAHIM, SAYYID-US-SALATIN $, 


Sultan Zahir-ud-Daulah, Nasir-ul-Millat, Razzi-ud-Din, 


9 The original text is Dbys 5 V5,!¢e—’ Awéris-qwa-mitnat [not “miitan”’] 
which Mr. Dowson renders—‘‘ disease and murrain,” and adds, in a note— 
“* Awdris-o-nuitén, The former words [sic] mean literally diseases, but it [sic] 
is also used for those diseases of the body politic, extraordinary imposts.” 
Does ‘‘ manat” also mean ‘ murrain” in the body politic ? . 

1 The Tazkirat-ul-Mulik mentions that, soon after the accession of Farrukh- 
zad, the Saljiiks advanced towards Ghaznin in great force, and were 
encountered by Farrukh-zad and his forces. The Saljiks were defeated and 
numbers slain, and some made prisoners. Subsequently, Alb-Arsalin advanced 
against Ghaznin, fought a battle, and gained a victory, in which most of the 
Mahmiidi chiefs were made captive, and carried away into Khurasan. At 
last an accommodation was come to, and some of the captives were set free, 

? Farrukh-zad, according to Guzidah, reigned six years, in which several 
other authors agree ; but the former gives the year 450 H., as that of his death, 
and says he bequeathed his sovereignty to his cousin, Ibrahim, F. asih-i agrees 
in this, and also as to the year ; but states that he reigned seven years, which 
is apparently correct, he having ascended the throne in the eleventh month of 
the year 443 H., and died in 450 H. According to Baihaki, just quoted, we 
find he was alive in the last month of 450 H., but, as he died suddenly, he 
might have died in that same month. The Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, however, 
says he began to reign Saturday, 9th of Zi-Ka'dah, 444 4., and died, in Safar, 
451 H. Yafa’l agrees with Fasih-i, and states that Ibrahim succeeded in 
450 H. In the latter part of the year preceding Farrukh-zid’s death, Alb- 
Arsalan, who had succeeded his father, Jaghar Beg, over the territory of 
Khurasan, ousted his great uncle, Beghii, from Hirat, and had the Khutbah 
read there for himself. 

% The word used for colic is ¢il)3 and described as a pain in the bowels 
and in the side, but I suspect it must be some type of cholera or inflammation, 

as it seems to have carried off several of this dynasty. 

* Among the Wazirs or Ministers of Farrukh-zad was Khwajah Abi Bikr- 
i-Salih, who had previously held the government of Hindistan, Among the 
celebrated personages who died during his reign was Abi-Najm-i-Tyaz, Ui- 
mak or I-mak, the slave of Sultan Mahmid, famous under the name of lyaz. 
Me died in the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 449 u. : 

© Sayyid here means “lord,” ‘ prince,” ‘chief of,” &c. His correct title, 
as given by most authors, is Zahir-ud-Daulah, Abi Mugaffar-i-Ibrahim, ‘The 


rE ~ b. 
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Ibrahim, son of Mas’iid, the Martyr, was a great and illus- 
trious monarch, learned and accomplished, just and God- 
fearing, benevolent and compassionate, the friend of the 
learned, and supporter of religion. 

After Farrukh-zad had ascended the throne, Ibrahim 
had been removed from the fortress of Bar-ghund to the 
fortress of Nae*; and, when Farrukh-zad died, all hearts 
decided upon the sovereignty of Ibrahim, The Sarhang’, 
Hasan, proceeded to his presence, and, accompanied by the 
chief persons in the state, conducted him from the fortress; 
and, on a Monday, at an auspicious conjunction of the 
planets in the high vault above, he ascended the throne. 
The day after he performed the customary mourning cere- 
monies for the Amir-i-Hamid—the Laudable Amir—Far- 
rukh-zad, his brother, and paid a visit to his tomb, and to 
the tombs of his: ancestors; and all the great nobles, 
ministers, and most distinguished personages accompanied 
him on foot, for he did not show [particular] favour or : 
familiarity towards any person soever, and, on this account, 
awe of his authority was implanted in the hearts of all 

people *. 

When the intelligence of his accession to the th 
reached Da’iid, the Saljik’, he sent an embassy into | 

rasan; and entered into a treaty of peace with 
Da'id [died] his son, Alb-Arsalan, continued 1 assicke 

+e shim brought under his entire control 

it; and Ibrahim gs 


are not mentioned by other writers. 
for his tact and excellent, 


other titles, given by perro 
abstemious and continent, ani v 
He wrote a beautiful hand, and every year _ a copy of the | 
by himself, to Makkah, with other aluab! pe ae $ 
Saljaki monarchs used to style him * father ; = a 
communication to him, used to write his titles - : top Tones 
6 This fortress was situated in the district of Wajiristan. : 
“ie A commissary, @ 
Burhin-Kati’, 


jeant, a commander, — 
other works of authori 
who marched in front 
Italian gonfalonier, 


A wson translates this : Sree = ee 
° ohonsions about fis rule took pessssion ss 
ag 15.08 Ke Gib 38 A est 
Th wad died, .ccordin; g to most authorities, a tha 
it took 
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dominions of his ancestors’. The troubles and disorders 
which had fallen upon that empire, through the vicissi- 
tudes of the times, and continual warfare, were all, during 
his reign, remedied and rectified, and the affairs of the 
empire of the great Mahmiid assumed fresh vigour. The 
ruinous places in the country were again repaired and 
restored, and he founded several towns?, such as Jatr- 
abad (?) Khair-abad, Aimin-abad, and others in different 
parts. 

During his reign many astonishing and uncommon occur- 
rences took place ; and Da’tid, the Saljiik, whose ravages, 
inroads, conflicts, and conquests might vie with the flashing 
lightning, died 

The birth off Ibrahim took place in the year of the con- 
quest of Gurgan, in 424 H., in the province of Hirat, and 
that monarch had forty daughters and thirty-six sons. All 
the daughters were given in marriage to illustrious Sayyids, 
and dignified 'Ulama*; and one of those princesses was 
married to the great-great-grandfather of [the author] Min- 
haj-i-Saraj, and this was the cause of the removal of the 
writer’s ancestors from Jirjan. Imam "Abd-ul-Khalik, 
Jirjani, who lies asleep within the Sarae of Tahir-abad of 
Ghaznin, saw in a dream, whilst dwelling in Jirjan, in his 
youthful years, that an angel said unto him in the vision : 
“Arise, and proceed to Ghaznin, and seek a wife.” When 
he awoke, he imagined that this dream might have been 
prompted by the devil ; but, having dreamt the same dream 
three times successively, as therein commanded, he came to 
Ghaznin, andone ofthose daughters was bestowed in marriage 
upon him ‘. That princess bore him a son, whom he named 

1 This is not correct, because the Saljiks held a very considerable portion 
of them. = 
2 In Elliot’s Inpra, vol. ii. p. 277, this passage is translated—*‘ Several 
fortified places and towns were founded,” &c., but £asak does not mean for- 
tified places ; and, even were “‘kasr” read for it by mistake, it would not 

mean “‘fortified places.” All authors agree that Ibrahim, during his reign, 


founded naught but masjids, colleges, buildings for the accommodation of _ 


travellers, and works of public utility ; and that he built nothing for hi 

% Here Sayyid is the title of the chiefs of the family of Muhammadihle 
_ scended from ’Ali, and his daughter Fatimah. ’Ulami signifies the learnd’— 
theologians, ecclesiastics, doctors of law. Mr. Dowson translates the sentence, 
““nobles or learned men of repute.” 
at uthor is so much taken up with his ancestor’s grand alliance that he 
Feaves out most of the principal events of the reign of Ibrahim. After he | 


= 7 
. 
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Ibrahim — Maulana, Minhaj-ud-Din, ’Usman-i-Ibrahim— 
upon whom be the mercy of the Almighty! He was the — 
father of Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din, who was the father of 
Maulana Saraj-ud-Din, 'Ujibah-uz-zaman [the Wonder 
his Age!], and he was the father of [the author] Minha; 
Saraj. : 

Sultan Ibrahim was a monarch of felicitous and prosperous — 
career, and his reign extended over a period of forty. 
years, and his age [at his death] was sixty years. He died 
the year 492 H.° . 

His sons were Mahmiid‘, Is-hak, Yisuf, Nasr, ’ 
Bihzad, Khiirshed Malik’, Khib-chihr, Azad Ma 
Malik-Chihr*, Tughan Shah, Azad-Mihr, Daulat h 
Azad-Chihr, Amir Shah, Nih-Firizah* Tahamtan Sha 
Turan Shah, Malik-Zad, Malik-Dad, Shams-ul-Mulk, 
Malik Sher, Sher Malik, Mas’id, Iran-Malik, Kaihan Shah, 










arranged matters with the Saljiiks, by marrying his son, Mas'ad, toa 
princess, daughter of Malik Shah, and sister of Sultan Sanjar, 
cause for farther anxiety respecting them, he carried his arms into H 
several occasions, and reduced many strongholds, and other Places, 
which is said to have been a populous city, inhabited by Khurisinis, 
ancestors had been expelled from their native country by begs lESS 
was a large hawz, or reservoir, there, said to have been half 
diameter ; 100,000 persons were made captive, and take 
and booty, in- proportion, was captured. During 
470 H., Abi-Fazl-i- Muhammad, son of Hiusetn jon i . 
had been secretary in the ‘ Diwan-i-Insha, beret pe 
Tigin, but, as the Deputy of the Khwajab-i- a Al = See 
Zawzani, and a pupil and disciple os at great SNe sina 
the author of the bee aed fe 
an,” and the “ {-Al-i-Sabuk-Tigin, twelve 4 
feat by our author the ee ere rik 
first portion of the work, containing coe ae 
ses not exist, and appears to have been lost ee 
On the 5th of the month of Shawwal. masini 
wo date, Fagih-i mentions the taking of ve seenten 
15th, but some say 15th July, A.D. em a 
of 80,000 Musalmans. ‘The year 492 Tia 
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Jahan Shah, Firiz Shah, Miran Shah, Yaghan' Shah, 
Turkan Shah, Arsalan Shah, Tughril Shah, Kutlugh Shah, 
Muayyid Shah, Sultan Shah, Malik Shah, Khusrau Shah, 
Farrukh Shah, and. Bahram Shah, 


XI. ’ALA-UD-DIN? MAS’UD, AL-KARIM, OR THE BENEFICENT, 
SON OF IBRAHIM. 


Mas’iid, son of Ibrahim, who bore the title of Karim, or 
the Beneficent, was a monarch of excellent disposition [and 
temperament], blessed with many virtues, just and equi- 
table, and of auspicious reign. 

He ascended the throne during the Khilafat of the Lord 
of the Faithful, Al-Mustazhar B’illah [Abi-l-’ Abbas], i-Ah- 
mad, son of Al-Muktadi* Bi-amr-ullah. He was endowed 
with humility and beneficence to an extraordinary degree, 
and he suppressed all the oppressive usages which, before 
his time, had been established. The contingent taxes, 
which were exorbitant, he abolished throughout the Mah- 
midi dominions and in Zawulistan ; and likewise remitted 
all tolls and imposts throughout the whole empire. 

All the great chiefs and nobles and grandees of the 
country were left in undisturbed possession of the [offices and 
possessions] which they had held during the reign of Sultan 
Ibrahim‘; and he adopted the most beneficial regulations 
for the government of his dominions. Amir ’Uzd-ud-Daulah 
wa ud-Din* was continued in the government of Hindistan 

1 Tughan, in one copy. 

2 The proper title of this monarch appears to be ’Ala-ud-Daulah. 

3 Every copy of the work [and the printed text also], with one exception, 
perpetrates the great blunder of calling this Khalifah “son of Muktadir,” 
instead of Muktadi. In Section 1V., on the Khalifahs, our author gives 
the correct name. 

Under the occurrences of the year 493 H., Fasih-i mentions an important 
matter, from which it would appear that the chiefs of Ghiir were not, at the 
time in question, such great or powerful personages as Minhaj-i-Saraj would 
lead us to believe. It says: ‘‘ Husain, son of Sam, dy command of ’Ala-ud- 
Daulah, Mas’ad, son of Ibrahim, obtained the government of Ghir.” I shall 
have more remarks to offer on this sukject when I reach Section XVII. 

4 Mr. Dowson renders this passage in the following manner: “‘ He restored 
to the princes, nobles, and grandees, their possessions,” &c. They must have 
been dispossessed of them in order to have them restored ; Dut erxdK— 5)\3 
does not happen to mean ‘‘ restored.” a 

5 From the word ‘‘ Amir” I should imagine this personage must have been 
either a brother or uncle of Mas’iid’s. 
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come ; ay during Mas’iid’s reign, the Hajib-i-Buzarg 
ae se at ain] died, and the Hajib, Tugha-Tigin, 
os: e river Gang, in order to carry on holy war in 
Hindistan, and penetrated to-a place where, except Sultan 
Mahmid, no one had reached so far with an army before, 

During the sovereignty of Mas’id all the affairs of the state 
were conducted with perfect order and regularity, and no 
heart had any cause of care from any quarter. He was 
born at Ghaznin in 453 H., reigned seventeen years, and 
died in 509 H., at the age of fifty-seven. The sister of 
Sultan Sanjar, Saljiki, who was styled the Mahd-i-’Irak ° 
[or the 'Iraki spouse}, was wedded to him. 

His sons were Baha-ud-Din, Muhammad, who had a son 
named Khatir-ud-Din, Muhammad; Sher-zad’, Malik Arsa- 
lan, Farrukh-zid, who had three sons, ’Ali, Iran Malik, 
and Shah-zad ; Ali, Bahram Shah, Malik-Chihr, Malik-zad, 
Mahmiid, Sultan Malik, who had three sons, Arsalan 
\ alik, Al-Hasan, and Mir-Nik; and Jamshed Malik, who 
hd two sons, Khirshed, and Tiran Malik. 


XIL MALIK ARSALAN, SON OF MAS’UD. 


Malik Arsalin-i-’Abd-ul-Mulik §, son of Sultan Mas'tid, 
ascended the throne in the year 509 H. at Garmsir itself’, 


6 In Elliot’s INpta, vol. ii. p. 278, “Mahd-i-'Irak" is translated “Cradle 
of Irak.” One of the meanings of mahd [2¢-] is certainly a cradle, and oe a 
seat for the back of an elephant or camel; but another is ‘‘ making @ bed,” and 
here makd has the metaphorical meaning of a wife, hence the meaning is the 
Traki wife. Baikaki, in his History, makes constant use of the word in this 
sense. ‘ : . 
om ‘ur author, like some others, has left out one sovereign. Fasib-i says that 
*Ala-ud-Daulah, Mas’tid, son of Ibrahim, died in 508 H., after a reign of errs 
years ; and that he was succeeded by KAMAL-UD-DAULAH, SHER-4 ; D, 
his son, in the same year ; and in the following year Sherzad died, ge ~~ 
about one year, when Arsalan Shah succeeded. Guzidah Seige _ su x 
sion of Kamal-ud-Daulah, Sherzad, but says that he piiegeie ae. — 
according to his father’s will, and ruled for about a year, W i — Hie 
Arsalan Shah, rose against at and put him a i ees a 

ity li i e accession i 
of ee ie was the third. : Pa — Fanakati also state 
‘aid reigned sixteen ae Se Baigawi confirms it. 
rs ie pate 6 is Sultan ud-Daulah, Arsalan Shah, son of went, son 
of Ibrahim ; and, according to the ‘Tarikh-i-Yafa't, he —, to the throne 
in accordance with his father’s will. Some call him Abi-l- ful cor i: 

9 The original is j. 495 st The passage is translated in ‘w DIA, 

vol. ii. p. 278, thus: Malik Arslan Abu-l-malik [sic] ascended the throne 
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and assumed the sovereignty of the empire of Ghaznin. 
Bahram Shah, his brother’, fled from him, and proceeded 
into Khurasan, to the court of Sultan Sanjar. 

During the reign of Malik Arsalan some remarkable 
events occurred, one of which was that fire, accompanied by 
a thunderbolt, fell from the heavens, so that by that fire all 
the bazars of Ghaznin were consumed*. Other untoward 
events and occurrences likewise took place during his 
sovereignty, so that people held his rule in detestation r 
He was possessed of great nobility of mind, energy, courage, 
and valour. 

When he came to the throne he treated his step-mother *, 
who was [styled] Mahd-i-'Irak, with indignity *, and on that 


A.H. §09 [A.D. 1115], and brought Garmsir and the kingdom of Gh road under 
his rule.” {wonder what throne he ascended if it was not that of the kingdom 
of Ghaznin? 

1 Some copies say “his uncle,” but this is an error, for Bahram was his 
brother, as the names of the sons of Mas’tid confirm. 

2 The I. H. L. MS., No. 1952, and R. A. S. MS. are both very defective 
with regard to this reign. In those copies Bahram is said to be muacle of 
Arsalan; and in the sentence referring to the destruction of the bazirs of Ghaz- 
nin they have the word 3—people—which is totally meaningless. 

3 These matters are not alluded to in the works I have been quoting, and 
seem to have been taken from our author by more modern writers. 

A tt 3. means a step-mother. 

5 He is said to have requested her to dance before him, for his amusement. 
This may have been one reason why Sultan Sanjar took up the insult to his 








sister, and the cause of hisnephew, Bahram. When Arsalancame to the throne, 
he imprisoned the whole of his brothers except Bahram, who succeeded in 
reaching his. uncle’s court. Fanakati makes a mistake in this matter... He 
says Sanjar was the son of Bahram’s maternal uncle ; but, as Mas’tid, Bah- 
ram’s father, married the daughter of Malik Shah, she was Sanjar’s sister [as 
our author also states], he being Malik Shah’s son. . According to Guzidah, 
Fasih-i, and others, in 509 u., Sultan Sanjar, finding Arsalan Shah deaf to all 
the expostulations which he had made in behalf of Bahram, set out along with the 
latter for Ghaznin, attended by a numerous army. Arsalan came forth to meet 
them with 30,000 horse, but, after an obstinate engagement, was defeated and 
retired to Lahor. Waving placed Bahram on the throne, and fixed a yearly 
tribute, Sanjar returned to his own dominions; but, in the same year [509 H.], 
Arsalan returned with an army, and defeated Bahram, who again took shelter 
in Sanjar’s dominions. It was only in the following year that Sanjar became 
sole monarch of the Saljiks, after the death of his brother Muhammad, and 
had only a few months before acquired swey over ‘Irak and Khurasan, his 
dominions before that having been but a portion of the latter territory. It was 
only in 511 H., that Bahram, having obtained the aid of an army from his 
unele, who did not accompany him the second time, was able to move against 
his brother Arsalan again. In the encounter which ensued, Arsalan was taken 
prisoner, and thrown into confinement. Bahram’s reign really commenced in 


| 
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account Sanjar became his foe, and gave assistance to 
Bahram Shah. Sanjar came against Ghaznin, and Malik 
Arsalan fought a battle with him, and was defeated, and 
retired towards Hindiistan, where he fell into misery and 
wretchedness. He died ° in the year 511 H., aftera reign of 
two years, at the age of thirty-five years. 





XIII, MU’IZZ-UD-DAULAH WA UD-DIN’, BAHRAM SHAH, 


Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, Bahram Shah, was a person of hand- 
some exterior, manly, munificent, just, and the sustainer and 
protector of his subjects. At the outset of his career, when 
Malik Arsalan ascended the throne, after the decease of 
their father, Sultan Mas’id, the Beneficent, Bahram Shah 
proceeded into Khurasan, the throne of which country was 
adorned by the great and inestimable sovereign, the august®, 
the martyr Sultan Sanjar; and Bahram Shah resided at 
his court for a considerable time, Sultan Sanjar led an 
army towards Ghaznin, and Malik Arsalan, after an 
engagement, was defeated, and Bahram Shah ascended the 
throne, Sanjar treated him with great honour, and Sayyid 
Hasan, a celebrated poet of Ghaznin, recited this ode [on that 
occasion] in the Audience Hall, inthe presence of Sultan Be 
jar, on whom be the mercy and the pardon of the Almighty { 
One quatrain’ of the ode in question is here inserted :— 


<* Of the eloquent of the world what is the strain, 
That shall ever on earth be proclaimed ?— 
“4 shout emanated from the seven heavens, | 
That Bahram Shah is of the universe king. 


alin was released, but, being again found 


gir. In the following year Ars 
‘otting, was put to death. 


© At Shah-abad, in Shawwal, 511 H. : ; 
7 ne states that his title was Yamin-ud-Daulah, in which Guzidah ana 


other writers agree ; but there are others also, but chiefly modern authors, who 


ith the title in the text. Se 

eS The eae: Sa’id—angust—is not a proper name baa As Sanjar died a 
natural deathrit is difficult to conceive how he _ a — ss ; 

* 9 Tt is the commencement of the poem. As ahram : — learning 

urished in his reign, numerous 


works, 
and literature, a number of authors « The celebrated work, known as: “Kali 


both poetry and prose, were ve from the Arabic [.:°] into Persian by ~ 


Jah and Damnah,” was of ‘Abd-ul-Majid, [called “Hamid” by 

-wllah, son of Muhammad, son | : 
ta in his reign, and was dedicated to ee eee 
rh G wars was translated in the reign of Sultan a oe 
Tatar by Mulla Hasan-i- Wa’ ig-ul-Kashifi, and entitled -Suhaili.. 
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Sultan Sanjar returned to Khurasan again, and Bahram 
Shah assumed the government of the country’. He carried 
on holy wars in the direction of Hindistan ; and, on the 28th 
of Ramazan, in the year 512 H., he took Muhammad Bahlim 
prisoner, and put him into confinement; but at last released 
him, and made over the whole of Hindistan to him. Again 
he rebelled, and founded the fortress of Naghawr, in the 
territory of Siwalikh, in the neighbourhood of Birah ; and 
he had likewise numerous sons and followers and depen- 
dents. Bahram Shah, with the determination of extir- 
pating him, advanced into Hindistan against his strong- 
hold, and Bahlim * moved forward towards the confines 
of Multan, and fought an engagement with Bahram 
Shah. The Almighty rewarded Muhammad Bahlim for 
his base ingratitude, and he, with his ten sons *, together 
with their horses and arms, on the day of the battle, sank 
in a morass *, so that no trace of him and them remained. 

Bahram Shah returned to Ghaznin again, and between 
him and the Maliks, or chiefs of Ghir, hostilities arose ; and 
an engagement took place between them, in which Daulat 
Shah, a son of Bahram, was slain*. During that one cam- 
paign Bahram Shah sustained three defeats from Sultan 


1 One of Bahram’s coins struck at Lahor in 548 H., contained in a work on 
the subject, bears the following inscription. Obyerse—‘ Coin of the Dar-us- 
Sulfanat-i-Lahor, in the fifth year of his prosperous and happy reign.” 
Reverse—‘‘* A proclamation issued from the seven heavens, that Bahram Shah 
is of the universe king.’ Anno 514.” This inscription, it will be noticed, 
constitutes the two last lines of the quatrain given by our author, who, in 
another place, states that the coin of Bahram was stamped in Sanjar’s name. 
See under his reign, next Section. 

2 Two MSS. have m!=\ and pds in place of ps4 but either of them is a 
strange name for a Musalman. 

3 A few copies have ‘‘two”. sons; but, as he is said before to have had 
‘*numerous ” sons, ten is the more probable number, 

4 Mr. Dowson, Elliot’s Inp1a, vol. ii. p. 280, says, with reference to this 
passage, “The text has some wwintelligible words, which vary in different 
MSS.,” and then quotes ‘ Briggs.” The words are (29 or SU ot 2) 
and are quite plain and intelligible. 4» which is also sometimes written 
ovy signifies a ditch, a marsh, a place where water stagnates ; and su is the 
adjective derived from it. 

* Among the events of 521 4. Fasih-i mentions that ‘a battle took place 
between the troops of Ghaznin, and ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, son of Hasan, 
Ghiri, at Tigin-abid. Hostility had arisen between them on account of that 
place, which was a city situated between Ghaznin and Ghir. The city was 
taken, and Bahram fled. In 522 u. ’Ala-ud-Din took Ghazrin, and made it 
over to his brother. See Section XVII. ‘ 
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‘Ala-ud-Din, Ghiri, and Ghaznin fell into the hands of the 
Ghirians. They set fire to it, and destroyed the whole [!] 
city. Bahram Shah retired into Hindistan at this time 
but, on the withdrawal of the Ghiiri forces, he retugned 


to Ghaznin again, and there died after a reign of forty- 
one years °, 


III 


His sons were Jalal-ud-Daulah, Daulat Shah, slain in 
battle with the Ghirians ; ’Ala-ud-Daulah, Da’id? Shah ; 
Baha-ud-Daulah, Sultan Shah; Fakhr-ud-Daulah, ’Ali 
Shah; ’Izz-ud-Daulah, Muhammad Shah; Sama-ud- 
Daulah, Mas’id Shah ; Shihab-ud-Daulah, Mansi Shah ; 
Mu'ayyan-ud-Daulah, Shahan-Shah; Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, 
Khusrau Shah; and Sayyid-ud-Daulah, Farrukh Shah, 


XIV. KHUSRAU SHAH, SON OF BAHRAM SHAH. 


Sultan Mu’ayyan-ud-Daulah-wa ud-Din °, but, according 
to some statements, Taj-ud-Daulah, Khusrau Shah,ascended 
the throne in the year 552 H. 

As the Maliks and Sultans’ of Ghtr had shaken the 
empire of the house of Mahmiid to its very foundations, and 
had wrested Ghaznin, Bust, Zamin-i-Dawar, and Tigin- 
Abad out of their hands, and had ravaged and desolated 
them, feebleness had come upon its government, and its 
glory and splendour had passed away. When Khusrau Shah 
ascended the throne he was weak and powerless, and was 

able to maintain his rule over the country. : 
areee of the tribe of Ghuzz’, who had acquired 
dominion and power in Khurasan, in the rele of the august 
Sultan, Sanjar, who had now passed away *, marched ae 
army against Ghaznin. Khusrau Shah was unable to resist 

i ists with respect to the dates of Bahram Shah’s 
aces beeen rn death of his son Rhusrau reno yi — = 
Khusrau Malik, the last of the dynasty. . ‘or farther notice 4 
next page. E: 
fee ee styled “Vamin-ud-Daulah” only ; but the title 
with the statements of several other authors. 
nate «<who were Maliks and cree ne 22 Fifa be be 
i wor an § 
: Saar ee =i ae of Rahf-cbewsrel, 552 H., but a few 
writers say in 553 1. The former is correct. 
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them, and he accordingly retired into Hindistan’*, and 
Ghaznin was lost to him, and fell into the hands of the 
Ghuzz. They retained possession of that territory for a 
period of twelve years, until the august Sultan, Ghiyas-ud- 
Din Muhammad, Sam, led an army from Ghiir to Ghaznin, 
overthrew Burak‘, the Ghuzz chief, retook’ Ghaznin, and 
established [his brother] Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din Muhammad, 
Sim, the martyr, upon the Ghaznin throne. Khusrau 
Shih had retired to Lahor, of Hindistan. His reign 
extended to a period of seven years, after which he died *. 


3 The Tazkirat-ul-Mulik contains a very good account of the reign of 
Khusrau Shah, which I here make an extract from. ‘‘ He succeeded his 
father, and as ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, son of Hasan, Ghiiri, was in full march 
upon Ghaznin, he, being unable to resist him with hopes of success, retired 
into Hindistan [here signifying the Panjab] and took up his residence at 
Lahor. He turned his attention to the government of the western portion of 
his father’s dominions, which were now left to him; but, when ’Ala-ud-Din 
retired, after the plunder of Ghaznin, Khusrau Shah returned to Ghaznin, and 
again took up his quarters there. Soon-after, when the Ghuzz tribe took 
Sultan Sanjar, his great uncle, captive, and were advancing towards Ghaznin, 
Khusrau Shah, who, probably, while Sultan Sanjar was in power, might have 
expected aid from him in some shape or other, now that he was a prisoner, 
was totally unable to resist them, and he again retired to Lahor, and died there 
in 555 H., after reigning eight years.” 

4 In one copy Turak. 

5 Great discrepancy prevails among authors respecting the latter part of 
Bahram Shah’s reign, and the reigns of Khusrau Shah, and Khusrau Malik, 
which I will notice as briefly as possible. 

The first events noticed in Fasih-t, under the year 523 H., are, ‘‘the return 
of Bahram Shah to Ghaznin, his encountering Saif-ud-din, Ghiiri, and the 
capture of the latter.’ He was placed upon a bullock—not ‘a cow”— 
and paraded through the streets of that city, and afterwards put to death. 
?Ala-ud-Din, his brother, determined to revenge him, and marched towards 
Ghaznin with a numerous army ; but Bahram died before his arrival, in that 
same year [523 H.].” An account of the plunder of the city, and massacre of 
the people then follows ; and it is farther stated therein, that ’Alaald-Din, 
Jahan-soz, made over the sovereignty of Ghaznin to his nephews, the brothers 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, and that ‘* Khusrau Shah, who succeeded 
his father, Bahram, was inveigled by them, ‘hat same year, and immured 
within the citadel of Ghaznin, and the dynasty of the race of Mahmid, son of 
Sabuk-Tigin, ended:’—that is, terminated over the Ghaznin territory. 

Yafa’i, Kazi Baizawi, Guzidah, Tarikh-i-Alfi, and some others agree with 
the above statement, except as to the year of Bahram’s death, and the termina- 
tion of the dynasty. These four works also mention ’Ala-ud-Din as the first of 
the Maliks—here, doubtless, signifying idependent rulers—of Ghir; and 
they, correctly, it appears'to me, account those previous to him to have been 
mere subordinate chieftains, for, if we consider the small extent of territory 
Hee couldonly, haye possibly possessed, their statements are 


to be relied — 
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His sons were Mahmid, Khusrau Malik, and Kai- 
Khusrau. : 


; Guzidah says Bahram died in 544 H. after a reign of thirty-two 5a irs, while 
Fanakati asserts that he reigned twenty years, and died in 532 H. The Mun- 
takhab-ut-Tawarikh, which is generally most particular and correct as regards 
date: srees with Guzidah as to the year, but confirms the statement of Vata 
Fasib-i, and the Nigam-ut-Tawarikh, as to Khusrau Shah having reigned but 
one year, after which the tribe of Ghuzz came against Ghaznin, and he, being 
unable to cope with them, retired into Hind, and took up his residence at 
Lahor, where he died in 545 H. The Muntakhab-ut-Tawartkh however adds, 
that, in the Raugat-us-Safa, the year 555 H. is given. Guzidah also says this 
event occurred in 555 H., and in this Kazi Baigawi agrees. Among more 
modern works, the Tazkirat-ul-Mulik and Tarikh-i-Alfi state that Bahram 
gning thirty-five years, and Khusrau Shah in 555 1, 
and in this the Tabakat-i-Akbari, Badaini, and Firishtah, and other modern 
writers agree. 

Our author states that Bahram ascended the throne in 511 ., and died in 
§52 H.. after a reign of forty-one years ; and that Khusrau Shah, his son, suc- 
ceeded, and reigned seven years, but does not give the date of his decease ; but, 
by his statement, it would have been in 559 H., after which date his son, 
Khusrau Malik, succeeded. Their coins, mentioned farther on, tend to show 
the contrary. 5 : ‘ 

As to’ Ala-ud-Din’s making over the government of Ghaznin to his nephews, 
there is not so much discrepancy in the earlier writers, with the exception of 
our author, who expressly states that they were detained within the walls of a 
fortress by him, and were only set at liberty by his son and SUCCESSOT, aS men- 
tioned in Section XVIL., which see. This was the year after Saif-ud-Din's 
death, who, according to Fasih-i, was slain in a battle with the Ghuze near a 
Balkh, in which same year his nephew, Ghiyas-ud-Din, succeeded him, and a 
inflicted a defeat upon the Ghuzz, with considerable slaughter, and imposed 
tribute on them. ‘ : : 

After Khusrau Shah comes his son Khusrau Malik, or Malik Khusrau, as 
he is also styled. Yafa’i, Baizawi, Guzidah, and Fanakati say the dynasty 

i i ih, and make no mention of his son, as his 
terminated with Khusrau Shih, an : 
essor. Perhaps they considered him as ruler of the Panjab only. The 
Tapkivet ‘ul-Mulak states that Khusrau Malik succeeded his father as ruler of 
the Panjab in 555 H., and was put to death in 583 H., after reigning twenty- 
ight years, while the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, which agrees in the date of 
his obadton, says that he was immured in a fortress in Gharjistan in 583 H.,. 
din 588 H. was murdered along with his son Bahram Shah, and the whole 
+ of the Ghaznawi family then left. Raugat-us-Safa, Habib-us- 

o schtah, and others say this occurred in 582 H., and Budatini, who 

Seyr, Firishtad, an f the Tabakat-i-Akbari 
*  cives this ruler a place ‘because the author of the Tal Ms 

merely gives 583 H. Our author states that the Ghiiris first 

does so,” as he remarks, says : santo it ces wee ae 
ared before Lahor in 577 H., and gained possession of it in 503 H., 

apper with some of the above statements, but _mentions the year 598 H., as 

agreeing which Khusrau Malik and all his family were murdered. 

eee ‘y entions the Ghirians as powerful in Ghaznin and Hind in 566 »., 4 

Fasih-t mention ‘took that capital from the Ghuzz tribe [What an excellent 

that Ghiyas-ud-D: m < ive” or rather superlative « philo- 
‘ . uld be, to the ‘comparative © or rau ‘ ; 
opportunity this would 9% of in from the Ghuzz tribe !] in 
ists,” to have derived the name ahs Tes i Wal Ate sei 
509 It, and made it over to his brother ger 











died in 547 H., after re 


of the remainder 
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XV. KHUSRAU MALIK, SON OF KHUSRAU SHAH, THE LAST 
OF THE MAHMUDI DYNASTY. 


Taj-ud-Daulah, Sultan-i-Halim, or the Mild Sultan, 
Khusrau Malik, ascended the throne at Lahor. 

He was a monarch of excessive mildness and benefi- 
cence, unassuming, and endowed with many good qualities, 
but addicted to pleasure. As he came at the close of the 
sovereignty of his family, no prepossessing memento of him 
has survived, and the sovereignty of that dynasty termi- 
nated in him. Anarchy and disorder at last showed itself 
in the affairs of his government, and all the Amirs and lesser 
officials of the country, both the Turks and the free-born 
[natives], all became too powerful for him to deal with, and 
the servants of the state and governors of provinces and 
districts exercised independent power, whilst their sovereign 
abandoned himself wholly to pleasure. 


the defeat, by him, of a horde of the Sankavin, a sept of the Ghuzz tribe [not 
‘a mountain” or ‘Sa town”) in 571 H., and his expedition against Nahr- 
walah in 575 H., the same work states, under the occurrences of the year 
581 H.—* In this year an engagement took place between Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din Muhammad, son of Sam, son of Husain, son of Sim, the Wali of Ghaznin, 
and Khusrau Malik, at Lohor, in Hind. Khusrau was taken captive by 
stratagem ; and the Sipah-salar, “Ali Karmakh, who was Wali of Multan 
previously, was left at Lohor as Wali, but some writers say this took place in 
582 H.” 

In Mr. Thomas’s paper on the Ghazni Coins there is, unfortunately, no 
notice of the last two monarchs of the house of Sabuk-Tigin, and there are no 
coins of theirs, or the dates above referred to might have been tested ; but a 
work I have by me supplies some information on the subject, and confirms the 
statements of Fasih-i, and the older writers. A coin of Khusrau Shah’s 
therein noticed, contains the following inscription, which I translate literally :— 

Obverse—‘‘ Stamped coin in the universe, with magnificence and grandeur, 
the great Badshah Khusrau Shah.” 

Reverse—“ Struck in the city of Lohor, A.1. 552, the first of his reign.” 

Another coin of his son, Khusrau Malik, also struck in the Panjab, contains 
the following inscription :— é 

Obverse —“ Zahir-ud-Daulah wa ud-Din, Sultan Khusrau Malik.” 

5 Reverse—‘ Struck in the city of Lohor, A.W. 555, the first of the reign.” 

All writers agree as to the deceitful and treacherous conduct of Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Ghiri, towards Khusrau Malik. After he had inveigled that unfortunate 
prince by his oaths and ptomises, he broke them, and sent him and the whole 
of the family then remaining to his brother Ghiyas-ud-Din, to be immured in a 
fortress in Ghir, Subsequently, when these very pious and model Sultans, 
as our author considers them, found those unfortunates in the way, they 


‘massacred the whole of them. cs ‘ % toe 
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Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din Muhammad, Sam, used to advance 
every year from Ghaznin, and to possess himself of por- 
tions of Hind and Sind, until in the year 577 H., when he 
appeared before the gate of Lahor, and extorted a son 
and an elephant from Khusrau Malik, and then retired. 
Thus matters went on until the year 583 H., when he brought 
an army against Lahor and reduced ‘it. - Khusrau Malik 
was induced, under the faith of a treaty, to come out, upon 
which he was taken and sent off to Ghaznin, and from 
thence was removed to the capital, Firiiz-koh, which was 
the seat of government of the elder Sultan, Ghiyas-ud-Din 
Muhammad, Sam. That sovereign gave orders that 
Khusrau Malik should be immured within the fortress of 
Balarwan °, in Gharjistan. 

When the affair’ of Sultan Shah occurred in Khurasan, 
and the two Sultans turned their attention to that important 
enterprize, they put Sultan Khusrau Malik to death in the 
year 598 H., and the latter’s son, Bahram Shah, who was 
confined within the fortress of Saifrid of Ghar, was also 
murdered, and the dominion and dynasty of Nasir-ud-Din, 
Sabuk-Tigin, became obliterated, and the sovereignty of 
Tran, the throne of Hindistan, and the territory of Khu- 
rasan came under the sway of the Maliks and Sultans of 
the house of Shansabani. 

Khusrau Malik’s sons were Bahram Shah, Mahmud 
Shah, Jahan Shih, Mas’id Shah, Malik Shah, and Khusrau 
Shah, 

° staces where this name occurs in the different 
beg the ee 3 is also written Valarwan, Badwan, and in 
various other ways. Saifrid is also written Sankarn in some copies. See 


note to Mu’izz-ud-Din’s reign, Section XIX. 
7 See under Section XVII. 















SECTION XII. 
THE DYNASTY OF THE SALJUKIAH. 


Tue author of the Tarikh-i-Sani', who was Ibn Haisam, 
has thus related : that when the victorious Sultan, Mahmid- 
i-Sabuk-Tigin, crossed the Jihin, and the territory of 
Mawar-un-Nahr was left clear in his hands, Kadr Khan, 
who was the brother of the late I-lak [Khan], and of the 
Afrasiyabi dynasty, entered into negotiation with the Sultan. 
Between the two potentates. tréaties of alliance and amity 
were entered into, and confirmed and cemented, and an 
interview took place between them’. 

After Kadr Khan had been received by the Sultan, the 
latter commanded, after the public reception, that the privy 
apartment should be cleared ; and they held private con- 
ference together, and consulted confidentially on all the 
affairs of Iran and Tiiran. Kadr Khan preferred many 
requests to the Sultan, one of which was that he would 
remove the son of Saljik*, the Turkman, with his followers 


1 At Section VII. page 11, the author calls the work Kasas-i-Sani, but the 
signification is the same. See also note *, page 56. 

2 This interview took place in 419 H. They entered into a treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance, the principal stipulation in which was, that a portion of 


Mawar-un-Nahr should remain in the possession of the Sultan, and that some — 
should belong to Kadr Khan, who is styled Badghah of Mawar un-Nahr. 
relates that at that 


The Khwajah-i” Amid, Aba Nasr-i-Mishkan, Al-Zawzani, 
time the forces along with Sultan Mahmd were | that 4 


“monarch had ever so many under his standard before. — 
8 With respect to the Saljiiks and their rise to” 
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and dependents, from the country of Mawar-un-Nahr a 
Turkistan into Khurasan, These followers and dependent: 


oa is Bald have been a descendant of Afrasiyab, and had four - 
s vil, Mika il, Miisa-i-Beghti [i.e son of Beghii], and Yinas, The 
ut- Tawarikh says he had five; and that the name of the fourth son was 
and the filth Yiinas. Finding the lands they occupied too circu’ 
were compelled, in 375 H., to leave their native pastures: in Turkist 
author says the Dasht-i-Khurz—and entered Mawar-un-Nahr, and 
their quarters in the Nir of Bukhara, and the Sughd of Samrkand, 
the former their winter, and the latter their summer quarters. Mal 
according to the “ Squinter,” was on friendly terms with them [see under 
reign], and Isra‘fl came and waited upon him, when that monarch e 
Mawar-un-Nahr, and was treated with great distinction. This was 
sion when Isra’il told the Sultan the effect’ which the sending of 
arrows and his bow would have, so well known as not to require relation 
[Gibbon incorrectly calls him /smael !] The Sultan, it is stated, became | 
picious of the Saljiiks on this, and had Isra’fl seized, when in a state 
intoxication, and sent to the fortress of Kalinjar in Hind ; but a few auth 
including our own, say “to the fortress of Multan.” The former statement 
I think the most reliable. Isra’il remained in durance till his decease 
years after ; but, previous to his death, he sent messengers to his 
sons, and kinsmen, and incited them to rebel. They sent to ask M 
leave to cross over the Jibin into Khurasin ; but Arsalan the 
governor of that province, refused to grant it, and strongly ads 
to refuse permission. Contrary to Arsalan’s advice, he gave them 
and they passed the Jibiin, and took up their quarters in the p 
about Nis’ and Abiward. Mika’il had two sons, Tughril, and 
Jaghar Beg, who, from their talents and superior accompli st 
leaders of the tribe. 
Othér writers, however, say that Saljik had four 5 
and Yiinas ; and that Beghi was the son of Misa. Mika’il ha 
one of the battles of that eS an two sons, Salji 
ndsons, Da’id-i Jaghar 
Fae When Mabmid of Ghaznin subdued t 
Nahr, among other chiefs, Da’ad and Tughril, who had fou 
with the rulers of Turkistan, and had acquired fame.for 
Mahmiid, and solicited that some portion of territory 
: vious to Mahmiid’s cro 
Fasih-i states that, pre qphanes 7e 
Mawar-un-Nahr, as early as 416 H., Da’ id-i-Jaghar 
son of Mtka’tl, son of Saljtie—by this accotat 
Mika’il’s grandson—had risen and entered 
“thus, in a measure, confirming a part of our 
authority mentions that it was in 
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of Saljuk and his son were a tribe whose dwelling-place 
was the Nar‘ of Bukhara, and they were all subject and 
obedient to the Samani dynasty. : 

At the period in question the son of Saljiik had attained 
to man’s estate, and, on account of his prowess and valour, 
his arrow-and his sword, all the Maliks of Turkistan and 
the Afrasiyabi rulers were continually in fear. Not a bird 
in the air nor a deer of the plain escaped his arrow ; and, 
like a whirlwind and a thunder-cloud, he was wont to enter 
the chase or the conflict, and used to vanquish every man 
who entered into a personal contest with him. Upon this 
occasion when Kadr Khan joined and accompanied Sultan 

eae Mahmid, and all were in attendance at his stirrup, and pro- 
ceeding towards the Sultan's own tents, the sonof Saljik con- 
tinued to ride on before them all,a Turkman cap placed jaun- 
tily on one side of his head, and bestriding a horse like the 
spur of a mountain, galloping about like a roaring lion, or 
the flickering lightning, in such wise that the forces of Turan 
and Iran were amazed at his agility and horsemanship. 

As Kadr Khan had requested of the Sultan, so it was 
carried out; and, at the very time that Kadr Khan set out 
on his return [to his own territory], they brought a man- 
date [from the Sultan] to the son of Saljik to remain in 
his tent,and gave orders that his followers, with his and 
their effects, should cross the river Jihiin into the confines 
of Khurasan in company with the Mahmidi forces. Agents 
were directed to take care of them, and look after them; 
and, when they reached the bank of the Jihiin, they crossed 
the river along with servants of the Sultan. 

At the time the command was issued that the son of 
Saljik, along with his followers and dependents, should 
embark on boats, and pass over the Jihiin with their pro- 
perty and effects, the Hajib, Arsalan Khan’, who was 



















authors, but least from Guzidah. I have not completed the translation of that 
portion of Yafa’i as yet, therefore cannot make much use of it at present. 
‘Tt will be noticed that our author repeatedly quotes ** the son of Saljiik,” but 
name ; and, moreuver, Isra’il, to whom he must refer, was, by some 
, Saljiik’s son, and by others, his grandson. 
‘the territory of Bukhara so called. 

me is Arsalin Khan. Jazib [s\+] seems to have been an 
early copyist for Hajib [42], and copied accord-- 
er modern authors, 
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the Amir [Governo 1 asa 
retainers ! Sultan ee — bs pele a 
ult ah ’ epresentation to that 
monarch, saying: “This which your Majesty has com- 
manded is far from the cautious counsel of your servant, : 
for, with your own hand, you have placed power in the 
hands of the enemies of your country, over the dominion 
of your descendants; and, in the end; by this tribe, disorder — 
and tumult will be brought upon the empire.” The Sultan, — 
in reply, said: “ What is your opinion in this matter?” The 
Hajib, Arsalan, answered: “My advice is this, that the 
whole of them be commanded to re-embark on board the 
boats, and then to sink them in the river; or otherwise to : 
have their thumbs cut off*, so as to render them incapable — a 
of discharging arrows in future.” Sultan Mahmid answered: 
“ Arsalan, thou art a hard-hearted man, indeed! To break 
one’s promise, and slay the helpless, are not acts becoming 
a sovereign who possesses any feelings of honour, or a man 
who has any magnanimity in his nature; and, moreover, 
destiny cannot be averted by perfidy any more tham by 
valour.” However, after the son of Saljak had been con- 
veyed across the Jihiin, it was commanded that he should ~ 
be brought to Multan, while his kinsmen, and his other fol- 
lowers and dependents were assigned pasture-lands for their 
flocks and cattle in the territory of Khurasan, such as Nisa, 
Nishapur, Baward’, and other tracts in Upper Khurasan. 
As the Almighty had willed that, subsequently, this race 
should become great and powerful, and that from their 
posterity should spring puissant and mighty monarchs and 
rulers, notwithstanding Sultan Mahmid afterwards ie 
gretted what he had done, still regret was of no avail, for» 


regret cannot avert destiny. — —— Pe 
‘Imam Abi-l-Fazl-i-Baihaki states in his Tarikh-i-Nasiri®, 


6 So in the text ; but it must be presumed that the author meant the thumb 


{the right hand of all the males. : 4 E 
ss 7 enh called Abiward ; but, correctly speaking, Abiward is the name of 


ai he district. Guzidah states that the people 

he town, and Baward the name of t tis 
of Khurasdn, in the parts where the Saljtiks were located, became attached to 

prothers Tughril Beg and Jaghar Beg. ; : 
me Ti portion of Baihaki’s work has not come down to us. He hes 
the names of these chiefs in one or two places in the part relating to nee b 
Mas’ad, and says that the people who entered Khurasan under Yagh-mi 
other chiefs were Turkmans 5 and he always makes a difference between them 


and the Saljiiks. F 
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that, at the time that Sultan Mahmid carried across the 
Jihiin four thousand Saljuk families, their Mihtars, or chiefs, 
were four persons, Yagh-mir’, Bulah, Kik-tash, and Kazil, 
and in different parts of Khurasan pasture-lands were 
assigned to them, and they were made over to [the guar- 
dianship of] the great nobles of Khurasan, and instructions 
were given to them that the Saljiaiks should, in no way, and 
on no account, be permitted to carryarms. Their chief', who 
was'the eldest son of Saljiik, and famous for his manhood, 
was sent to Multan, along with two of his sons? likewise ; 
and at Multan, after some time had passed away, they 
also died*, The remainder of the Saljik tribe, who had re- 
mained behind in Mawar-un-Nahr, were in the habit every 
year of migrating from Nur of Bukhara to Darghan‘ of 
Khwarazm, to the pasture-lands therein. They entertained 
innate enmity towards the Malik [chief] of Jund, whose 
name was. Shah; and, in the reign of Sultan Mas'id, the 
Martyr, the Amir [Governor] of Khwarazm, the son of 
Altiin-Tash *, rebelled against the Sultan’s authority. The 


9 Also written Yagh-mur. 

1 Tt will be doubtless noticed here that our author stated just a few lines 
above, quoting Baihaki, as he says, that the Saljiiks, who crossed the Jilin 
into Khurasin, had four chiefs, and immediately after says, “* their chief, who 
was Saljiik’s son,” died at Multan, He evidently confounds those of the tribe 
who entered Khurasin with the remainder who stayed behind. See p, 121. 
Yafa’i states that their place of abode was twenty farsakhs, or leagues, distant 
from Bukhara. 

2 All the copies of the work do not contain this last sentence about the 
sons. 

3 Fasih-i, Baizawi, and other authorities, mention the death of Isra’il, son 
of Beghii, son of Suliman, son of Saljik, at Kalinjar, in426 H. His son had 
come with a party of followers from Mawar-un-Nahr to effect his release and 
i carry him off. They had succeeded in getting him out of the fortress, but 

; missed the road, were pursued, and overtaken. When his pursuers were in 
i the act of securing him, he cried out to his son: ‘I shall never be released ; 
do you seek to acquire territory.” That same year Da’iid-i-Jaghar Beg broke 
‘out into open rebellion, and took up his quarters at Marw. 

Considered generally as belonging to Samrkand. 
Altin-Tash, the Hajib, was appointed viceroy of Khwarazm by Sultan 
d 7 H., after he [Mahmud] had proceeded thither in person, and 
e rebels, who had slain his son-in-law, Mamiin, son of Mamiin, 
Tigin to death, as related in’ the events of Mahmiid’s reign. 
to Balkh, after his raid upon the Afghans, Altin- 
‘styled, was sent for 
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. on of Altin-Tash,” to the Saljtiks. 
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Saljiks joined him in that outbreak; and, in the year 
so ae pase upon them a tract of country belong- 
celia y erritory of Khwarazm, which they call Rabat-i- 

asah, as grazing ground for their flocks and herds. The 
chief of Jund, having received information as to their situa- 
tion, made a raid upon them, and slew about eight thou- 
sand of the males, and but few of them remained, and they 
became totally at a loss as to what they should do in this 
sfate of affairs. 

The Governor of Khwarazm, Harin, the rebel, the son of 
Altiin-Tash [with whom the Saljiks had sided, as before 
stated] had [lately] been killed, and they found it impos- 
sible to continue to dwell in the territory of Khwarazm; 
and, through fear of the sons of ’Ali Tigin, the late ruler of 
Bukhara, who was one of the Afrasiyabi Khans, or chief- 
tains, they were unable to enter that territory. Out of 
necessity, therefore, they moved towards Nisa and Marw 
—in all about seven hundred horsemen—with their pro- 
perty, and their families and dependents. 

Yagh-mir, who was one of their chiefs, had died pre- 
viously to this, and a son of his remained; and, when that 
portion of the tribe [who had escaped the sword of the 
Malik of Jund] came towards Nisa and Marw from Khwa- 
razm, the son of Yagh-mir* was unable to cope with them, 
for, although they were weak in numbers themselves, other 
tribes, such as the Nialis’, and others, had joined them. The 
son of Yagh-mir [with his tribe, who had first crossed the 
Jihin] retired before them, and entered ‘Trak, and seized 
upon Rai; and the Saljiiks took up their residence in the 





15 wishes and commands ; ane he left two sons, 
In 422 H., after the accession of Mas’td, the 
himself at Court, and was soon a to 

_ After he had departed, a number of the Sultan’s advisers worked on 
ceeded of the Sultan Z much about it, that he regretted he had allowed him 
to leave. A message was sent for him to return, but he made excuses, and did 
not do so. It was thought he had penetrated: into the design against ber 
but subsequently he became satisfied, after receiving kind messages from = 

ultan. No mention is made in Fasib-i respecting this grant of lands by 


act contrary to the Sultan’ 
Saibi [2] and Yisuf, at Court. 
Martyr, Altiin-Tash presented 


‘ 


_ 6 Here again our author says the son of Yagh-mir, but does not give any 
: ‘This is his constant failing. r : : - 

me The Nialis refer to the adherents of Nial-Tigin, viceroy of the Panjab, 

who had rebelled, and had been removed. See Baihaki. 3 x 
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grazing lands on the border of the desert [in the districts of 
Nisa and Marw]. 

The Almighty gave them strength and power, so that 
they possessed themselves of the territories of Khurasan ; 
and the east, and the west, and whatever the dominions of 
Islim were, wholly and completely came under the sway of 
their descendants, in such wise that their fame will remain 
upon the records of time unto the judgment day *. 


I. TUGHRIL, SON OF MIKA'IL ®. 


The author of the Tarikh-i-Nasiri', Imam Abi-l-Fazl-i- 
Baihaki, relates after this manner : that, at this period when 
the Saljiiks entered the skirt of the desert of Khurasan, 
and the son of Yagh-miir retired discomfited * before them, 
their Mihtars [chiefs] were three persons—Tughril and 
Da’tid, two brothers, the sons of Mika’il, and their uncle 
Beghi; and all three in accord determined to tender their 
services to Sultan Mas’iid, and despatched a confidential 
agent to the Sultan’s presence—he, at that time, having 
come to Nishapir from Gurgan—and solicited that the dis- 
tricts of Nisa, Farawah, and certain places at the head of the 
desert might be assigned to them in fief*. In the missive 


8 The commencement of the outbreak of the Saljiks was in 423 H.; and, 
in the same year, Kadr Khan, the Turk, ruler of Mawar-un-Nahr, died. 
Jaghar Beg, son of Abii Suliman, seized Marw, and took up his quarters there 
in 426 H. The Saljiiks made an attempt upon Hirat in 428 u., but were re- 
pulsed, and forced to retire. They returned however in the following year, 
and compelled the place to capitulate, and the territory was annexed in the 
name of Sultan Tughril Beg; but Sultan Mas’iid subsequently gained re- 
possession of Hirat, and severely punished those who had, as he considered, 
so tamely capitulated to the Saljuks. See note %, p. 129. 

° His correct name is Abi Talib, Muhammad, and his title, Rukn-ud-din, 
ghril Beg, Yamin-i-Amir-ul-Miminin, or ‘The Right Hand of the Lord 
F 
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in question they had written. their own names in the fol- 
lowing manner :— Tughril, and Beghi, and Da’ad, who 


proceeded to Nisa, where they had joined the Turkmans [see note § page 119] 
there, and that they had been reinforced by other Saljiiks and Khwaramniee 
<o paeeing n Bi-Fazl, enclosed therewith a communication addtesseni a : 
rete oan Mite and Da’id, in order that the Sultan might give such 
hes ao : te deem fit. The communication began thus: "To 
=a on ency the Shaikh, the Illustrious Lord, the Sayyid Maulana Abi-ul- 

agl-i-Siiri, from his servants, Beghii [it will be noticed that the uncle here 
takes precedence of the nephews], Tughril, and Da’td, the Muwali or lieges 
of the Amir-ul-Miminin ;” and began, ‘*We, your servants.” They went 
on to state that they found it impossible to dwell in Mawar-un-Nahr and 
Bukhari since the death of Ali-Tigin, who had been kind and friendly towards 
them, as his affairs were now administered by his two sons, inexperienced 
boys, who were hostile towards them. On account of the distracted. 
state of Khwarazm, through Hariin, its ruler, having being killed, they 
found it impossible likewise to remove thither ; and therefore they had 
come to put themselves under the protection of the Sovereign of the 
World and Lord of Beneficence, the great Sultan, They hoped the 
Khwajah [Abt-ul-Fazl] would aid them at this juncture, and write on 
their behalf to the Khwajah, Aba Nasr [the Wazir], and advocate their 
cause as they were known to him. They farther solicited that, as through that 
minister's good offices [Khwajah Abi Nasr-i-Abmad had previously been Wazir 
to Hirin and his father], the late Hartn, Khwarazm Shah, used to allow them ~ 
to remove with their families and flocks into his territory in winter, he would — ni 
assist them now. If the Sultan, they said, would accept their vassalage, one 
of them would constantly attend at Court [as a pledge of good faith], and 
the other two would serve him in such manner as he might command ; and 
they would rest under his great shadow. They asked that the territories of 
Nisa and Farawah, which lay on the edge of the Desert [between the moun- 

tains bounding Khurasin on the north-east, and the Jihiin or Oxus], should be 
conferred upon them, in return for which they promised they would undertake: 
to prevent any rebel from raising his head in Balkhan Koh, Dihistn, the 
direction of Khwirazm, or the Jibin ; and would assail the "Irakis [the Turk. 
mans under Yagh-miir's son are here referred to] and drive them out. Their 
request was couched in civil words, to all appearance, but concluded as: 
«put if, which God forbid, the Sultan would not grant their request, 
and should refuse his permission, they did not know what the state of affairs we 
might become, because they had no place on earth, and none remained ton 
them. Not having the boldness to venture to address such an august person 
[as the Sulfan’s Wazir], they had addressed the Khwajah [Abi-ul-Fagl] to 
solicit him, Please God ! to bring their request toa favourable issue. 

Sultan Mas’iid wished to move at once against them, ‘so wrath was he at 
this insolent demand ; and bitterly complained of the injury and. trouble his 
father had entailed upon the empire and upon him, through allowing any of 
those “‘ camel-drivers,” as he styled the Saljaks, to pass the Jikiin, in the 
instance. The Wazir and some others counselled the acceptance =a 
allegi f th Saljak chiefs ¢ but another party at the Court advised the 

egiance of the al) i ‘ nthe a 
Sultan not to think of marching against them himself, or at he present : 
as they would have it that the cattle of his army, after the late | 
required rest. ‘They advised that a reply should be sent to 


1a : 


follows : 


- = . S. 4 on, 
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are the Mawali [lieges] of the Lord of the Faithful, repre- 
sent unto your presence,” &c. The Almighty had been 
pleased to fill their hearts with much arrogance and con- 
tumacy ; and, when the purport of their request was made 
known to the Sultan, he at once commanded that they 
should have a reply couched in courteous words, but a 
force of about 15,000 horse, under the command of the 
Salar [general], Bak-Taghdi, was told off in the year 
420 H.', to proceed against them. 

When that force reached the Saljiiks, it fought a stub- 
born battle with them, and the Sultan’s army sustained 
a defeat, and the Sultan, out of necessity, had to come to 


him to acquaint the Saljik chiefs, in reply to their demand, ‘to be under no 
concern, as they had come to their own homes [as it were], and that they were 
in his dominions, and under his protection ;” and to pretend that he was going 
to march to Rai, but instead to proceed to Nishapiir, and get a force 
ready to send against them unawares. The Sultin was induced to follow 
this advice, and the upshot was the despatch of 15,000 horse to Nisa, 
under the Hajib, Bak-Taghdi. He, on first coming upon the Saljiiks 
near Sarakhs, defeated and routed them ; but, soon after, his troops, who 
were already encumbered with baggage and women, having taken to plunder, 
he was himself overthrown, by the Saljtiks, who had again rallied and 
attacked him. This took place in Sha’bin, 427 H., not in 420 H., as 
our author relates, and as is written in the ten copies of his work collated. 
After this affair, Mas’tid had to agree to their demands, they being #e first 
however to open negotiations, and Farawah was given to Beghii, Nisa to 
Tughril, and Dihistan to Da’td. Having obtained their demands, they 
‘became more insolent than ever. 
_ 4 Several other writers differ here, not only from our author, but also from 
~Baihaki, who is very particular respecting dates, In the beginning of 426 H., 
the Khasah Khadim, Nish-Tigin, routed a body of Turkmans near Marw ; and 
inthe same year, a force of 17,000 horse, under the Salar, Bak-Taghdi, was sent 
against them. He was at first successful ; but, the enemy having drawn him 
to the desert, where water was not procurable, and his troops being careless 
ver confident, he sustained a complete defeat in the eighth month of that 
wing year, a force of 10,000 horse and 5000 foot was prepared 
the Saljiiks, under the command of the Hajib-i-Buzarg, 
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an accommodation wi isa 7 
Tughril, and the iki cae ad oie ee 
Beghi. The Sultan then pr ded ona oa. ae 
pace meee proceede | towar s Balkh, and 
red government of Hindistan upon his son 
Maudid'*. 
In 429 H., the Saljiks possessed themselves of the towns 
on the skirt of the desert, such as Marw, Sarakhs, and 
other places besides, and solicited that Khurasan should 
be made over to them. The Sultan thereupon despatched = 
the Hajib, Subasi, with a large army to expel them: 
An engagement took place between the Sultan’s forces and — 
the Saljiiks, and the Sultan’s troops were defeated, and 7 
the Saljaks acquired power over the territory of Khurasan. 
They sent Ibrahim, Nialiah’, to seize upon Nishapir, and, 
subsequently, Tughril himself followed him thither. At 
Nishapir he ascended the throne, and became a sovereign; 
and the Khutbah was read in his name 8. He despatched 
Da’id to Sarakhs, and nominated Beghi to proceed to 
Marw; and they took possession of Khurasan, and one- ; 
half? of that territory passed from the sway of the servants 


of the Mas’iidi dynasty’. 


5 Not so: Majdiid was viceroy of the Indian provinces, Maudiid was 
left at the capital; and subsequently, when Mas’iid retired into the Panjab, 
the latter was sent to Balkh, and he was with his father in the battle of 
Dandankad. 

s a 08 on, our author, when mentioning the council held by the Saljiks 
when they thought of leaving Mas’iid’s dominions, says, «They are said to have 
been defeated by the Sultan’s troops several times.” See p. 130+ 

7 Ibrahim, son of NYal, was Tughril’s mother's brother. 

8 Tughril Beg assumed sovereignty over a portion of Khurisin, and 
ascended the throne at Nishapiir in 429 H. 5 and the Saljiki dynasty is con- 
sidered by several authors to have commenced from that year. 
however, with very good reason, say that the Saljitks only assumed independent 
sovereignty after the defeat of Sultan Mas’iid at Dae-kan or Dandankan [Dan- 
dankad], as stated by our author farther on. He acquired sway ~~ a large 
portion of Western Asia, Khwarazm, Dihistan, Tabbas, Rai, Kazwin, &e., in 
447 H., in which same year the Khalifah, ALK im, summoned Tughril to 
Baghdad, and ordered his name to be entered in the Khutbah, and impressed 


upon the coin. Fanakati states that the Khalifa sent a commission with a 


robe of honour to Tughr 
9 A paradox of our au or's. : any oa 
1 Tughril Beg died at Turusht [e 2h] near Rai, Friday, Sth of Ramazan, 
455 H., at the age of seventy. His reign 1s variously computed : Fanakatt 
states that he died in 442 H., after a reign of éen years! From 429 H. to 


455 i, however, is a period of twenty-six. i 
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Il. MALIK DA’UD-I-JAGHAR BEG?, SON OF MIKA‘IL. 


When Da’id, after leaving the presence of his brother 
Tughril, came for the purpose of taking possession of 
Marw and Sarakhs, Sultan Mas’iid was at Balkh, and he 
sent an agent to him [Da’id] to see whether or not an 
accommodation could be brought about®. 

At that time Da’iid was in the neighbourhood of Marw, 
with his forces, and it was he who was the mover in all this 
boldness and audacity. He advanced to the gate of Marw. 
It was at the dawn of the morning, and the Mu’azzin 

‘ from the top of a Minarah was proclaiming this verse :— 
“Q Da’ad, verily we have made thee a sovereign prince on 
earth: judge therefore between men with truth*.” Da’tid, 
hearing his own name, inquired of a learned person what 
was the meaning of this. The signification was explained 
to him, upon which he again drew his sword, and pressed 
forward after the troops of the Sultan, which were in Marw, 
and put the whole of them to the sword °. 

At this period, when the Sultan's envoy from Balkh pre- 
sented himself before him, a Mu’azzin at Marw was repeating 
this verse :—“ Thou givest dominion unto whom Thou wilt, 


eu 


and Thou takest away dominion from whom Thou wilt *. 




















2 Also written Jaghari Beg. Guzidah has both Jaghar and Chaghar Beg. 
‘His title is Amir ‘Tmad-ud-Daulah, Abi Suliman-i-Da’tid-i-Jaghar Beg. 
Guzidah, Fasih-i, Fanakati, and several others, do not consider Da’iid as a 
sovereign, and Alb-Arsalin is, by them, very properly, accounted the second 
monarch of the Saljiki dynasty, having succeeded his uncle Tughril. Da'id 
had died some years before. Fanakati likewise says that.on the death of 
‘Jsra’il, at Kalinjar, his son, Tughril, broke out into rebellion in 432 H., in the 
of Sultan Mas'‘td. This would imply that Tughril and the Saljtiks had 
uiet up to this time, but such is not the case; and Isra’il died in 426 H. 
, p. 120: 
not correct. A’ person was sent according to Baihaki, to sound 
as if coming as a friend to them, to induce them to open 
They appeared quite willing to do so, and at once sent an agent 
was on this occasion that Mas’td gave them the territory 
8, page 122-3. ‘The author makes great repetition through 
of Tughril’s reign with Da’iid’s affairs. 
well, and may be true; but it is not contained 
with whom Tam acquainted. The last sen- 
himself to explain, 
. iii, of the Kuran, 
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his saddle placed on one ate cfties, Sonat 
aie: en e pres side of him. Sometimes he would 
the felt] ~ ie the saddle, and stretch himself out [on 
Peatccs e eround, and then again he would sit up, 
sok pport himself resting on his elbow. His quiver of” 
arrows was placed near him, and at times he would draw 
“sy ae ae ie quiver, and he would sharpen the ~ 
a +e a an then again he would smooth out the 
c. ee Heat ne envoy of the Sultan, having concluded 
ssage, asked for an answer. Da'tid replied :—* What 
was this Mu'agzin calling out about ‘Thau givest, “Thou 
givest ae Write that down.” A scribe accordingly wrote 
down this verse on paper :—“ Possessor of all power, Thou 
givest dominion unto whom Thou wilt, and Thou takest 
away dominion from whom Thou wilt; Thou exaltest 
whom Thou wilt, and Thou humblest whom Thou wilt)? | 
&c., and gave it to the envoy’. When the envoy reached 

the presence of Sultan Mas'td, and made known to him — 
the condition and mode of life of Da’ad, and placed before 
him the verse in reply to his message, he understood that 
-the period of the sovereignty of the Mahmiidi dynasty over 
the territory of Khurasan had come to an end, and, in his 
heart, he relinquished all hope of holding it®. 3 
The Saljaks having acquired Sarakhs and Marw, and — 
being left in undisturbed possession of the whole of those 
districts, Da’id determined to attack Upper Khurasan. 
Manifesting the utmost daring and boldness on that occa- 
again assembled together a force of 11,000 horse’, 
and pushed on to the gates of Balkh, where the Sultan 
was at the time, with all his great nobles and his forces. 
An elephant was tied up in a place in the outskirts of the 
city, and an elephant-driver had fallen asleep upon the 
animal's back, Daid* came during the night, unfastened 















‘oh 
a 
= 


sion, he 


7 It is strange that all this is neither to be found in Baihaki nor in the other ~ 


authors I have been quoting. 
8 The author here contradicts himself, as is not unusual 5 for the battle of 
fought, even by his own account. 


Dae-kan [Dandankad] had not yet been ; : 
9 Most copies of the work have “fe came with eleven horsemen,” which is 


absurd. < 
1 Our author does not quote Baihaki correctly here, as the following 
extract, which I have made from the original, & good MS, copy in my posses- 
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the elephant, and drove it off, and, by the time the driver 
had awakened from his slumbers, the elephant had been 


sion, and the printed edition of his work edited by Morley, will show. It will 
be found rather different to the translation given in Elliot, vol. ii. p. 142, 
‘’The Amir halted to celebrate the festival of No-roz, on Wednesday, the 8th 
of Jamadi-ul-Akhir. On Friday, the roth of the same month, other news 
arrived [the sentence following and part of next is not in my MS.] that Da’id 
had come to Tae-kin [Morley has Tal-kan] with a strong force, and well pre- 
pared. On Thursday, the’16th of the month, farther information was received 
that he had reached Par-yab [Far-yab is equally correct—p and / are inter- 
changeable], and that from thence he would speedily advance to Shiwar-kan 
[Shaburghan of course is meant—the name is spelt both ways : and our author, 
as well as Baihaki, is perfectly correct as to the name, notwithstanding the 
efforts of editors to make out otherwise. In the Persian, 4 is eften inter- 
changed for /, and & forg#, and so, in reality, both ways of writing may be, and 
were adopted ; but never with s for sk, except through an error of a copyist. 
The Burhan-i-Kata’ says, Shaburghan, in ancient times, was the name of the 
city of Balkh, but now it is the name of a asdak near it. Compare Elliot's 
 Inpia, vol. ii, p. 142], and that wherever ‘they appeared [Da’td and his 
troops] there plunder and slaughter followed. On Saturday [here the quotation 
which our author states he had taken from Baihaki follows], the 18th of this 
month, at night, ten Turkman [no such mode of spelling as Turkoman will be 
found in any lexicographical work ; the derivation is from Turk, and manind 
_ —Turk-like = Turk-min] horsemen came by stealth, close to the Bagh-i- 
' Sultan [the Sultin’s garden—the garden in which the Sultin’s palace was- 
_ situated], and slew four Hindii foot soldiers. From thence they pushed on- 
near the Kuhandujz [citadel], and there the elephants were kept. They espied 
one elephant, and on it a youth who had fallen asleep behind the neck of the 
~ animal [any one who has seen elephants and their drivers will know what is 
‘meant by this]. These Turkmins came up and began to drive the elephant, 
youth being [still] asleep. The Turkmans passed on a farsang [or 

the city, and then they awoke the youth, and said, ‘ Drive the 
at ‘otherwise we will kill thee.’ He replied, ‘I am obedient to 

your commands ;’ and began to urge the animal on, the horsemen following 
close behind, urging it onwards, and goading it with their lances. By the time 
ey broke, they had gone a considerable distance; and they brought the 
elephant to Shabirghan. Da’tid gave a present to the horsemen, and directed 














take it to Nishapir. From this the troops [of Mas’tid] acquired a very 
e, for people said, ‘ Among these men such neglect exists, that enemies 
carry off an elephant from them.’ The next day the Amir heard 
very much irritated thereat, and reproved the elephant- 

commanded that 100,000 dirams should be deducted 
i the elephant, and several of them were castigated. 
{indi elephant-riders’ in the MS., although Hindi 
the printed text, but even then it would not follow 


his month, Alti Sakman, the Hajib [Chamber- 
‘ p to the [very] gate of Balkh, and took 
‘Kafiran, or the Infidels’ Dyke, and 
hed thecity, the Amir became very 
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taken away some five leagues, and the driver dared not 
utter a word. 


Daud [then] advanced with his forces from Shafurkan 
to ‘Ali-abad of Balkh, and fought an ‘engagement with the 
Sultan, but, notwithstanding all the efforts and endeavours’ 
of Da’td, he was defeated. 

In the month of Shawwal of the year 429 H. the whole 
of the Saljaks assembled together, Tughril, Begha, and 
Da’id, and also the Nialis, and the Mas’adi and Mahmidi : 
Turks *, some of whom had joined the Saljiiks. The Sul- — 
tan marched from Balkh with his forces, and led them 
towards Marw and Sarakhs*; and in the desert of Sarakhs 
an engagement ensued, which was contested from day- 
dawn until the time of afternoon prayer, when the Saljuks 
were overthrown‘. 













about Da’iid’s coming up to the gates of Balkh, for Sakman was driven off in 
the afternoon by one of the Hajibs with a small body of troops, and some 
under the Sipah-salar ; and the Turkmans retired to ’Ali-abad again, where 
they remained that night. He reported what had happened to Da’iid, who 
then advanced to ’Ali-abad from Shaburghan, As soon as Amir Mas’ud 
heard of his movements, he moved out to the Pul-i-Karwan until troops 
arrived ; and, on the gth of Rajab, routed Da’iid and his troops as soon as they 
reached 'Ali-dbad from the direction of the desert.” : 
Several partial engagements took place up to the 5th of Shawwal; and, ~~ 
whenever the Sultan’s troops could get a¢ the Turkmans, they overthrew them, — 
and scattered them ‘like thin clouds before a Biscay gale,” but the difficulty 3S 
was to bring them to close quarters + they would not stand. At last, the Wazir — re 
contrived to come to an accommodation with the Saljuks, who a) as - 
willing as he was for that course, and tracts about Nisa, Baward, and Farawah, 
were assigned to them ; but Mas’iid agreed to it, fully determined to attack 
them next year. He then returned to Hirat. Our author, as on many other 
occasions, has misplaced events, putting those first which happened last, and 
vice vers, as Baihaki’s history shows; and in some cases, as in the following 
as mentioned the same events twice over. - 
ee ‘Turkish slaves who had been first entertained by Mahmiid and others, 
and since taken into pay by Mas’ad, are here referred to. They may have been 
in some way kinsmen of the Saljaks. Some of them had deserted some time 


eviously. ee = 
Pi The Sigs marched against them by way of Hirit, because the Saljuks, : 
after having been compelled to withdraw from that place in 428 H., as already 
stated, had returned in the following year, and had compelled the defenders to. 
surrender it, and the Khutbah had been read there for Tughril. Sultan ‘ 
Mas’id took the opportunity, on this occasion, when marching against the — 
Saljiiks, to punish the Hiratis for surrendering so easily. He reached Hirat in 
7i-Ka'dah, 430 H., and proceeded by way of Mihanah [estes or ae it is 
spelt both ways : European writers have transformed it into Maimanah]. - 
4 The author here is quite confused : he makes out a second engagement, — 


but no other engagement took place than is mentioned in the preceding note Be 
» ? ‘ 
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The Sultan, after this, returned to Hirat ; and the Sal- 
jiiks, becoming aware of it, again sought an accommoda- 
tion; and, as a matter of necessity [on the part of the 
Sultan], once more ‘a peace was concluded. However, 
Sultan Mas’id summoned troops, with all requisite stores 
and war-material, from Ghaznin ; but, when those reinforce- 
ments reached him, famine prevailed in Khurasan, and 
there was a great scarcity of forage. The forces of the 
Sultan had become quite powerless and ineffective, and 
the horses and camels had grown weak and emaciated. The 
Sultan, with his whole army, advanced towards Tis; and 
Tughril retired from Nishapiir, and fell back upon Sarakhs. 

All the Saljiiks now met together, and came to the 
unanimous conclusion, that they had no longer any power 
to oppose Sultan Mas’ and his forces; and, as they had 
been defeated several times, that it was advisable to make 

terms with the Sultan, or otherwise to move towards the 
territory of Irak, and abandon Khurasan altogether. The 
lion-hearted Amir Da’tid, who had no compeer in loftiness 

of spirit and energy, said :—‘ Confidence is necessary in 
making conquests*, even though it were necessary to 
devote [one’s] life a thousand times over. I have no means 

or appliances to depend upon save war ; so—Sovereignty or 
destruction !—Victory or death *!” When the Saljik chief- 

os SS beheld this bold and intrepid bearing on the part of 
; a’tid, they coincided with him with one accord. Having 
come to this determination, they sent away all their fami- 
lies, and dependents, and effects, into the desert ; while the 
: > _ horsemen, alone and unincumbered, took up a position on the 
skirt of the desert, at Dae-kan, prepared for war and conflict: 


























which also the accommodation is also referred to, but it took place defore 
An’s return to Hirat. 

the description here, the reader would scarcely understand that the Sultan 
ced in the meantime from Hirat to Nishapir. See note7, next page. 
copies of the text have the words—“ should #of have confi- 
but I read it as above, and the context proves the correctness 


‘the tribe made a great mistake in imagining that they 
easily in "Irak and farther west ; and, that 
Khurasan, Sultan Mas’tid would not allow 

h, raise up powerful enemies 
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When the Sultan reached the spot, the battle cones 
menced ; and for three days, from morning’s dawn to the : 
setting of the sun, the conflict went on, until, on Frida 
the gth of the month of Ramazan, in the veal 43. i. me 
troops of Sultan Mas’tid became hard pressed, and his Owl 
Turkish troops even began to give way legioi after legion 
Sultan Mas'id was defeated’; and the Saljuks gained the 
victory, and assumed independent sovereignty, 


7 This was Mas’iid’s second expedition in person against the Saljiiks, 
although his officers had previously encountered them upon several occasions, 
He had passed the winter of 430-31 H. at Nishapir, with his forces enicathél 
in and about Baihak [not Baihaki’s native place], Khowaf, Bakhurz, Isfand, 


Tiis, and other places facing the desert. The utmost scarcity prevai 

grain had to be brought from a great distance. On the oh of jane 
Akhir of 431 H. was the vernal equinox [about the end of March, 1039 A.D.], 
and Mas’id prepared for a fresh campaign. He had really made no prepara- 
tion for it ; but the Saljiiks had issued from the Balkhan mountains and the 
desert, and were assembled around Sarakhs. The*scarcity was so great that 
the force could hardly be prevented from melting away ; yet the Sultan deter- 
mined to advance to Marw, notwithstanding his Wazir and nobles advised 


him against it [but Abii Nasr-i-Mishkan, the only one who could venture to 
speak his mind and expostulate effectually, was dead], as the greater part of 
his men had lost their horses, and had to march on foot. The animals 
that remained also were nearly useless, whilst the Saljtiks were in pos- 
session of Marw, and were well supplied with all things. He moved | 
from Sarakhs on the rgth of Sha’ban towards Marw. The Turkmans soon 
appeared, and among them were many rebels who had deserted from the 
Turkish troops in India, and others ; and, according to their usual mode of 
fighting, continued to harass Mas’iid’s troops, who wanted for every thing. 

The details are far too long for insertion ; but I may mention that Mas‘id and 

his troops fought under the greatest disadvantages, for the enemy had either 

emptied or filled up the few wells which the desert tract contained, while they 

themselves wetted their clothes beforehand, and carried water along with 
them, Mas’id’s men and their cattle suffered from heat and extreme thirst ; 

and some of bis Ghulams (Turkish slaves], who, on the march, had been 

obliged to ride on camels, in the confusion that ensued, made all the Tazik 

horsemen they met dismount and give up their horses to them, after which a 
large body of them deserted to the enemy. Mas’tid’s forces became separated 
and confused ; order was at an end; and leaders became separated from their 
men, ‘The Turkish troops,” says Baihaki, who was present, ‘went one 
way, and the Hindi [i.e. natives of Hind, whatever their creed] another, and 
neither Kurds nor ’Arabs could be distinguished.- A few Khowasis or body- 
guards, who remained near the Sultan, made several and repeated charges 
upon the enemy ; and Mas’id himself, who carried a peboned halberd or 
short spear in his hand, slew every one that came rights arm’s length of him— 
man and horse. I saw Mawdiid [the son of Mas tid] myself, who was gallop- 
ing his horse here and there endeavouring to rally men around him, but no one 
gave ear to him, for every one was for himself,” _This occurred on the gth of 
Ramazan, 431 H., beyond the river Marw-ar-Riid, two stages from Marw-i- 


Shah-i-Jah in. 
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After the battle was over, a throne * was set up upon the 
battle-field itself, and Tughril became sovereign’. Beght 
proceeded to Marw, and Amir Da’ad led a force towards 
Tukharistan and Balkh, and subdued the territories of that 
region. Subsequently, Tughril and Da'td marched into 
Khwarazm, and secured that country ; and some time after 
they had brought those countries under subjection, Tughril 
died, and Da’td entered into a treaty with the Mahmidis 
and the Sultans of Ghaznin, and became sovereign of 
Khurasan and the territories of ’Ajam, and the universe 
was given up to him'. 

He reigned for a period of above twenty years, and died 
in the year 451 H., and the throne of sovereignty became 
adorned by the victorious Sultan, Alb-Arsalan. 


Il. SULTAN ALB-ARSALAN-I-GHAZI, SON OF DA’OD-1- 
’ JAGHAR BEG. 


He ascended the throne of Khurasan after Da’id, in the 
year 451 H.’, and the territories of Khurasan, ’Ajam, with 


8 Baihaki does not say any thing about a throne. 

® Yafa’i says that great discrepancy exists among chroniclers respecting the 

} date of the first assumption of sovereignty by the Saljiiks, and differs much 
| : from them. Guzidah, Fasih-i, and other writers of authority, state that 
: Tughril Beg assumed independent sovereignty over the greater part of 

_ Khwasan, at Nishipir, in 428 ., while some few writers say, in 429 H. 
‘H., after the defeat of Sultan Mas’td, and his retreat to Ghaznin, all 
i to the hands of the Saljiiks ; and the two brothers, and Beghi, 
their uncle. ded the territory between them. In 432 u., Tughril, who had 
acquired territory farther west, in "lak-i-Ajam, obtained the Khalifah’s 
consent to his assuming sovereignty, and the title of Sultan. He made Rai 
- his capital, and chose ’Irak-i-Ajam, with its dependencies, as his portion. 
_ Khurasan was reserved for the elder brother, Jaghar Beg-i-Da'tid, who made 
farw [some say Balkh] his capital ; and Beght, the uncle, obtained Kirmin, 
‘Hari [Hirat], Bust, and as much of the territory of Hind as he could 
‘upon and filch from the Ghaznin rulers. [See page 99, in which his 
defeat by Tughril, the slave of ’ABD-UR-RASHID, is mentioned 
] He has made a complete muddle of Tughril’s reign, as 

ngs, and it is difficult to separate them, without a much 
permit. 
n of our author's random mode of writing history. 
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the whole of ‘Irak, Khwarazm, Tabaristan, Kirman, Fars, 
and Sistan he brought under his sway*. He also led 
an army into Turkistan and Taran, and the Maliks of 
aie and the Afrasiyabi Amirs, submitted to his 
The vastness of his forces, the immensity of his wat- 
material, and the military resources of his empire, attained ~ 
to such extent, that the intellect of the geometrician would 
remain in the labyrinth of helplessness, in an attempt to 
compute the quantity: as a poet—in all probability the 
Hakim Sana'i—who, after Alb-Arsalan’s decease, com- 
posed a dirge, says of him, in the following strophe a 


“Thou sawest the head of Alb-Arsalan elevated to the sublimity of the 
seventh heaven : 
Come to Marw that thou mayest see the body of Alb-Arsalan buried in the 
dust. 
Attended neither by train or guards, nor the moomt-faced, dimple-chinn’d ; 
Nor the steed press’d by his thighs, nor the reins within his grasp *.” 


When Alb-Arsalan ascended the throne, he despatched 
ambassadors to the Court of Ghaznin, and entered into the 
strongest terms of friendship and amity with Sultan Tbra- 
him‘, and did not interfere with the Ghaznin dominions. 
He occupied himself in holy wars against Turkistan and 
Ram, and in securing possession of the territories of Hijaz 


not before ; but he succeeded to his father’s dominions in Khurasan, at his 
father’s death: in 451 H., subject to Tughril of course. His correct name and 
title is Ugd-ud-Daulah, Abii Shuja’-i-Mubammad, Alb-Arsalan, " s 
3 Our author forgets to state, oF did not know, that, by the will 
Tughril Beg, Suliman, son of Jaghar Beg-i-Da iid, cag pet _ 
timish [also written Katl-mish], son of Isra Tl, Tughri 's = le, wi = 
aid of the Turkmans, fought a battle with Suliman, at Damghan, 1 
: On this Alb-Arsalan came against Kal-timish, and in 
ensued, near Damghan, Kal-timish was killed by a fall 
d Alb-Arsalan was left without a rival. whe Khalifah, 
Al-Ka’im Bi-amr-ullah, conferred upon him the title of Se 
Vafa’'t, however, says that as no successor had heat ee : Aad wer 
‘Pughril, Suliman, half-brother of ei ge ascen e i 
bri . . per A la mst 7 
Solna et ace last hall i is what Gibbon would ead us to believe was 
the inscription on ‘Alb-Arsalan’s tomb. The third line is different in some 
ae y might be rendered :—‘ Neither with the glittering blade at his 
Perey Ree or, ‘ Neither attended by be train with the star [one of the 
emblems of royalty], nor the moon-faced,” &e. ’ 
5 See page 103, and note % 


overthrew him. 
the action which 
from his horse, an 
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and Misr; and, influenced by the sense of pure faith and 
belief, he began to render services to the Court of the Lord 
of the Faithful, Al-Ka’im. He was distinguished upon 
several occasions with honorary dresses from the Khali- 
fah’s Court, and the lieutenancy of the capital, Baghdad, 
was conferred upon him. 


The writer and author of this TABAKAT, Minhaj-i- 


Saraf, Al-Jarjani, intimates that, in the year 613 H., he was 
at the Court of Sijistan, and in that capital there was an 
Imam [Patriarch], the teacher of the doctors in wisdom 
and philosophy, and the asylum of the learned of the 
time’, whom they called Imam Rashid-ud-Din-i-'Abd-ul- 
Majid. I heard him, when speaking of the magnificence 
and majesty of Alb-Arsalan, state, that that monarch, in 
the year 453 or 454 H., had undertaken the subjugation of 
the territory of Turkistan. When he reached the frontiers 
of Kash-ghar and Balasaghiin*, messengers followed him 


thither, bringing intelligence that the Lord of the Faithful, | 


the Khalifah, Al-Ka’im B’illah’, had sustained a great mis- 


6 Tt will, doubtless, be noticed that our author seldom quotes the writings of 
others, and that most ofhis information is hearsay. The value, or otherwise, of 
his statements may be judged of accordingly. How he had been deceived by his 
“asylum of the learned of the time,” may be seen from note*, page 135. He only 
quotes Abii-l-Fazl-i-Baihaki for the Saljuk dynasty, a very good and trustworthy 
authority, but often quotes him incorrectly, as shown in the preceding notes. 

7 The meaning of which is, that he was, by our author's account, one of the 
“most learned men of his time. 

8 A city of Mawar-un-Nahr, near Kashghar, and the capital of Afrasiyab, 
which continued the seat of government of his descendants until the time of 
Gir Khan [not Kor Khan, as Europeans generally write it]. © stands for 
gas well as 2 in Persian, unless explained to the contrary, 

- 9 Al-Ka’im Bi-amr-ullah. The Kaisarof Rim, Arminiis [Romanus], entered 
the dominions of Alb-Arsalan with the intention of invading Iran, but the greater 
part of his army perished through the excessive heat, and the Kaisar retired. Sub- 
sequently, Armaniis again invaded Alb-Arsalan’s dominions, and the latter, with 

_ 12,000 horse—a rather improbable number—marched to encounter him. They 

‘met at a place named Malazah-gird [the ancient Mauro—Castrum], in Azarbaijan, 
cinity of Akhlat, in which action the Kaigar was taken captive by a Rimi 
slave in Alb-Arsalan’s army, whose person was so weak and so con- 
at the time of mustering the army the ’Ariz [muster-master, 


b-Arsalan, at Baghdad, said :—‘* Write down his name 
might take the Kaigar prisoner !” Guzidah st: 
his name should be taken down. The 


refused to take his name down, when Sa’ad-ud-Daulah, the — 
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fortune—that an action had taken place between him and 
the Christians of Rim, and that the troops of Islam had 
been overthrown; and further, that the Khalifah himself had 
been taken prisoner, and had been immured within the 
walls of a fortress, situated in the lofty mountains of the 
territory of Anbar! and the Jazirah [Mesopotamia] on the 
frontiers of the empire of Rim. The fortress in question 
is situated on a high hill, or mountain, on the bank 8f the 
river Furat [Euphrates]. ; a 

Alb-Arsalan, with a force of 180,000 horse, all brave and 
veteran soldiers, returned with the utmost expedition, in 
order to release the Lord of the Faithful, and revenge the ~~ f 
defeat of the army of Iskim. He pushed on with such oa 
speed, and made such long marches, that in the space of 
sixteen or seventeen days—God knows the truth of the 
statement—he appeared at the foot of the walls of that 
fortress, which’ was situated on the bank of the Furat, from 
Balasaghin. Adopting such means of procedure as the 
occasion demanded, he called upon the governor of that — 
fortress to embrace the Muhammadan faith, and caused 
him to be ennobled with the robe of Islam; and, with the 
aid of Almighty God, he released the Khalifah from con- 
finement?. He accompanied the Khalifah’s sacred caval : 





















i i Euphrates, Felugia or A 
1 There is a place of this name on the Eup ar i 
tioned in Julian’s campaigns as Pirisabur, and called the second city in Assyri ia. 
The Khalifah was confined at ‘Anah, See next note over leaf. A copyist 
icht write )\s| for ale a * 
ae oumantine has made a muddle of the reigns of these Saljik berets 
and betrays such complete ignorance here, that we may doubt his a 
in many other cases after and before. Both in the text above, as ayes ered = 
faithfully and word for word, and in the six lines devoted to the a i 
ALKa’im's Khilafat, in Section IV., our author plainly hese et 
Khalifah’s troops were defeated by the Nasaranis or Christians, a ps. 
Khalifah was made prisoner by them, ie confined pal a a ge wk 
nit released by Alb-Arsalan. The author, apparent 5 ithe > written ae 
ata to nae to, or did not trouble himself to a re Se oe = 
work chiefly on hearsay, hence the woful blunder he gis sae mS 
Lubb-ut-Tawarikh, strange to say, has made the same error. ae Eballh Pe 
AL-Ka’im never fell into the hands of the Romans, and was ne ; 
pet ee <n ‘1 Beg’s reign with those of ATb- 
founded the events of Tughr rel : 
Gamage a rs b-ut-Tawarikh says in ot ye a 
Aa ea Tughrl Beg to Baghdad, and directed chat bis name shold bevead 
inthe Rhotiah afer ib own 228 ona Tamas es 
I f the Malik-ur-Rabim-i a . Sane es 
vant Buwiah, was to com jnafter Tughril’s. ‘Tughril finding his oppor- 
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cade to the precincts of the capital of Islam, and then 
solicited permission to return [to his own dominions]. 
Having obtained it, at the time of taking leave, Alb-Arsa- 
lan dismounted from his horse, and honoured his imperial 
lips by placing them to the hoof of the animal which bore 
the Lord of the Faithful, and kissed it. On this occasion, 
in return for these signal services rendered by him, during 
all tffis time, to the Court of Islam, he received this much 
-commendation and esteem, that the Lord of the Faithful, 
AlLKa@’im Bi-amr-'ullah, thus expressed himself :—“ Thou 
hast saved the “servants of God from slaughter, and the 
country from destruction.” Let those who read these 
words calmly ponder in their minds between the extent of 
the services of Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghazi, and on the sublime 
fortitude and high resolve expressed in the words of the 


tunity, after pretending friendship towards, and alliance with, the Buwiah ruler 
of Baghdad, seized and imprisoned him, In 448 u. Al-Ka’im espoused the 
daughter of Tughril’s brother [daughter of Da’iid-i-Jaghar Beg], Khadijah by 
name, In 450 H. Basasiri rose against the Khalifah, and put him in confine- 
ment in the fortress of ’Anah, a town of Diyar-i-Bakr, or Mesopotamia, on the 
east bank of the Furat, four miles from Rawa, and seven days’ journey from 
Baghdad by karwan route. The Khalifah appealed to Tughril Beg, xof ¢o Alb- 
Arsalan, who did not come to the throne until nearly five years after. Tughril 
reached Baghdad in 451 H., Basasiri fled, the Khalifah was set at liberty, and 
Tughril went to meet him, and walked, on foot, at the head of the Khalifah’s 
horse. On that occasion Al-Ka’im hailed him—‘‘ Ya Rukn-ud-din !”—‘‘ O 


_ Pillar of the Faith !”—and his title, which had been Rukn-ud-Daulah, or 


‘Pillar of the State, was changed to Rukn-ud-din. Tughril entered Baghdad 


on the 14th of the month of Safar ; and in that same year also Da’iid-i-Jaghar 


Beg, his elder brother, died. Some few authors say these events happened in 


452. Basasiri was soon after captured and put to death, but Fasih-i says 
Bs: he was captured before the Khalifah’s release. In 455 4. Tughril espoused a 
daughter of the Khalifah’s, The betrothal took place at Tabriz, but Tughril 


desirous that the marriage should be consummated at his capital, which 
and he set out for that city ; but before he reached his palace, having 
distance from the city, to enjoy the cool air, haemorrhage came 
y”] and could not be stopped. He died 8th of Ramagin 3 
h’s daughter hearing of his decease, when on the way to join 
a virgin bride, to her father at Baghdad. 

t the Tartkh-i-Yafa’, which is generally so very correct 
of important events, says not a word respecting 
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Lord of the Faithful, and what amount of eulogium evel 
one of them conveyed. 

Alb-Arsalan’s reign extended over a period of fourteen 
years *. Heascended the throne in the year 451 H., and 
in the month of Safar, 465 H., he was martyred‘. May the 
Almighty again raise up their pure souls with like glory, 
and reserve them to Himself in Paradise above! 


IV. SULTAN JALAL-UD-DIN, MALIK SHAH, SON OF ALB- 
ARSALAN. 


Su!tan Malik Shah ascended the throne at Marw, after 
the death of his father, and took possession of the whole 
of the territories of I-ran, Taran, the Jibal [Highlands of 
Trak], Irak, Dilam, Tabaristan, Rim, Misr, and Sham, 
besides Diyar-i-Bakr, Arman, Sistan, and Fars ; and in all 
the pulpits of Islam the Khutbah was read in his name, 
and the coin, both diram and dinar, became ennobled by 
his titles. 

He was, himself, a victorious and a conquering monarch, 
and governed with a firm hand; and was sagacious, brave, 
and just, and endowed with all the accomplishments 
befitting a sovereign and empire. He brought under his 
sway the whole of the countries of Turkistan‘, and sub- 


3 The length of his reign depends upon how it is computed. If his acces- 
sion to his father’s territory be reckoned, of course it is considerably longer 5 
but he succeeded as an independent sovereign in the tenth month of 555 H. ; 

4 Our author does not say how his martyrdom took place. Perhaps his 
authority for the Khalifah’s captivity in the Roman territory did not inform 
him. It is very interesting, but much too long for insertion here ; but his 
assassinator was Yiisuf, a native of Khwarazm, the governor of the fortress of 
Barzam fon the Jibin], which Alb-Arsalan had taken. _The eee 
nearly escaping, when a Farrash, or tent-pitcher, beat in his h rs ‘ 
wooden mallet, used for driving tent-pegs. This took place in Rabi “wl 
Awwal, 465 H. Other authors state that the name of the fortress in question 

vas Firbad, or Firbaz. : ; 
or His title, according to most writers, was Muizz-ud-Din, and erhpe® 
nymic, Abii-l-Fath. The, Nigam-ut-Tawarikh and Jahan-Ara say Ss 
-ud-Daulah. The correct titles appeat to have been Sultan Jalal-ud- 


lal ¢ 
Pie aaa Dela Malik Shah, Yamin [some say Kasim]}-i-Amir-ul- 
er un-Nahr, and subdued that territory, 


6 In 468 u. Malik Shah entered Mawar 
and 7 the Khan of Samrkand captive. He was taken all the way from 
Samrkand to Isfahan on foot ; but, subsequently, he was taught better eo 
viour, and restored. In 471 H. Malik Shah again entered Mawar-un-Nahr, 


K 
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dued the territory of Riim; and the vice-royalty and 
sovereignty of Baghdad, subordinate to the Dar-ul-Khilafat, 
were conferred upon him. In Makkah and Madinah, and 
in Yaman and the country of Hijaz, in the whole of the 
pulpits of Islam, the Khutbah was read in his name. 

He carried on various hostilities, and undertook many 
holy wars in various parts of the country of the Turks and 
the territory of Rim ; and, on every side of the territories 
of the east and of the west, he acquired a kingdom, and 
placed viceroys of his own therein. He conferred the 
kingdom of Rim upon one of his brothers, and, after him, 
he gave it to his own son, Mahmid’; and, up to this 
period, that territory is still in the possession of his 
descendants, as will, hereafter, please God, be mentioned”. 




































removed, for the second time, Suliman Khin from the government. He was 
subsequently sent to the fortress of Uz-gand [Ur-ganj of the present day], and 
there ‘immured, This is, no doubt, the same event as is referred to in the 
Jami’ut-Tawarikh, and in Alff, but under a wrong year. In those works it is 
stated that Malik Shah, in 482 H., annexed the territory of Samrkand, taking 
it from Ahmad Khan, son of Ja’far Khan, who was a great tyrant. He was 
_ the brother of Turkan Khitiin, the consort of Malik Shih, who was mother 
of Sultan Sanjar. 

7 This is totally incorrect ; Mabmiid, son of Malik Shah, was never ruler of 
_ the territory of Riim, See note 4, page 157. 

8 Our author’s account of this reign is much the same as the tragedy of 
“Hamlet” would be with the part of the Prince of Denmark left out. I must 
ive a brief outline of the chief events that occurred to make it intelligible :-— 
year following his accession, 466 ., his brother, Takish [Tughin Shah], 

ira He was taken and imprisoned at Isfahan, the capital. 

e rebellion of his uncle, Kawurd, according to Guzidah ; but 
der of the Kirman dynasty of the Saljiks, which our author 
-word about. ‘They met in battle at Karkh, near Baghdad, and 
defeated and slain ; but his son succeeded him in Kirman, and 
allowed to hold that territory. In 467 1. [Jami’-ut-Tawarikh and 
the dates, or wrongly written in the copies of those works, say 
brother, Takish [this name is written by our author Takish ; 
, Tagish [Takish?]; and in the Burhan-i-Kat?’, 

seized sev districts in northern Khurasan, and shut 

: th sent an army against him [Jami’-ut- 
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Another anakhab-i-Ta 
narrated in» one of the 


it o, represented, saying : 


consider it right that such 
the royal mind.” Sultan 


expedition, as for him to 


When he arrived in the 
hastened forth to perform 
~yut he paid no regard to 
cyes towards any thing, u 


ing year 
In 480 H. Malik Shah gave the 
timigsh, which 
bestowed upor 1 
successes over the *Arabs, Riimis, 
ferred upon some of his Mamliik 
In 482 H. [the peri 
pedition into Mawar-un 
paign against th ; 
« by Muhaimmadan writers ; Upo 
repute, Sultin ; 
soldiers ; but, not having ; 
the great tact of his minister, Nigi 
between them, when the Kaisar w 
Shah set him at liberty. 
Shah went on & pilgrimage to 
depriv 
Malik Shah sent a force 
chismatics 5 an 
He was the first that fell ben 
a few days over & month, M 


d. 
1 Hagrat, signifying the Courts 
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persons ip read that, upon a certain occasion, Sultan 
Nizam-uah requested his Wazir, Nizim-ul-Mulk, to make 
died, ils forces, as he had resolved upon proceeding into 
childrritory of Misr [Egypt]. The Wazir, Nigam-ul- 


Nider well over this undertaking, because that country con= 
ains the Karamitah sect, and other heretics, and something 
of the profanities of their creed might come to the hearing 
of an orthodox monarch like his Majesty ; and I do not 


should be diligent in making due preparation for the 


his was impossible. Nizam-ul-Mulk [consequently] made 
great preparations, and got all things in readiness ; and 
he Sultan, with a numerous army, set out in the direction 


~f Misr. 


saw the rise of Hasan-i-Sabbah, 


his descendants held for a long 


n his brother, Tutash [#3 not “Tunish”], who gained 


od assigned in Jami’-w 
-Nahr, just referred to, v 
e Kaisar, as the Greek emperors of Constantino) 
n which occasion, ’ 
Malik Shah fell into the hands of a party of the Kaig__+ 
been recognized by any through 


In 481 H. L fa 
H Makkah. In 484 Hy Nigam-wl-Mulk was 


a hi h 
yah a Mulahidahs, but it was defeated by those 


d, in that same year, 


eath the daggers of that sect 5 and, within 


rikh-i-Nasiri, which work was 
great men of the Court’ of 


—‘ It is right for the Sultan to 


depravity should find access to 
Malik Shah enjoined that they 


repudiate that determination of 


vicinity of it, the people of Misr 
the duty of receiving the Sultan ; 
any one, neither did he turn his 
ntil he arrived before the gate of 
and the heretic sect of Mulahidahs. 


territory of Rim to Suliman, son of Kal- 
period of years. Sham he 


and Farangs. Other territories were con- 
s or slaves, as will be mentioned hereafter. 
t-Tawarikh and Alfi for the ex- 
] Malik Shah undertook a cam- 
ple are termed 
as related by all authors of 


one, he was released 
am-ul-Mulk, Next day, 2 battle took place 

as taken prisoner, on which occasion 

the intrigues of Turkan-Khatin. Ing85 "4, 
Nigam-wl-Mulk was assassinated by them. 
alik Shah himsel if departed this life at 


the presence of the sovereign. 
K 2 











cne palace of 
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é d 
the city of Misr*. When he had passed ee 7 


Misr, and the river Nil, he inquired which was 3, 

5. “aly by 

Firawn [Pharaoh]. Gioxe 

On being told where it was situated, he turnec ee 
| that direction, and ordered his army to halt on th.. 
| where it then was. Sultan Malik Shah, attended or 

| a single stirrup-holder, set out alone towards the | 
| indicated. He then dismounted from his horse, and, at 


place where was the palace® of Fir’awn, performed a pra 
of two genuflections. He then laid his forehead in the dy 
: and lifted up his voice in supplication, saying :—* Oh God, 
Thou didst bestow the dominion of Mist upon one, Thy 
servant, and he proclaimed, saying :—‘I am your most 
supreme Lord‘; but this Thy erring servant, having been 
exalted [by Thee] to the sovereignty of the countries of 
themedeu and the west, has come hither, and, bowing his 
forehead in the dust, says :—‘ Great God ! O Lord most 
: High! be pleased of Thy grace and goodness to have 
. mercy upon this Thy servant.” . 
; Then, raising his head from his posture of adoration, he 
came back, and, without entering the city of Misr [at all]; 
returned to Khurasan. This anecdote is related to show 
the exalted nature of the faith of that just and victorious 

sovereign’. 


* 


























2 Al-Migr—The City—Old Cairo, as it is called by the Chroniclers of the 

; Its inhabitants, in ancient times, were rated at two millions ; and 
a {iXahirah] at four millions. The old city stood on the east 
the | and was some twenty-two miles in extent. Some say its 
was thirty miles. Old Cairo, or Zhe Misr, was, perhaps, deducting 
a e largest and most densely populated city the world ever con- 
Kahirah, ancient Thebes, and Babylon on the Euphrates. The 


Misr is generally applied at present to the whole of Egypt, bift should . 


; as in ancient ’Arab writings. 
‘Where was the place of Fir’awn’s throne,” signifying his Court, 


author of the Muntakhab-i-Tarikh-i-Nasiri may have said 
mention that this statement of Malik Shah’s having 
by a ‘‘large army,” into Egypt and crossed the 
t recorded in any history with which I am 
made a tour throughout his dominions, 
h of Rim to Mawar-un-Nahr, the 
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Another anecdote, respecting the same monarch, is 
narrated in the Muntakhab-i-Tarikh-i-Nasir1; that some 
persons in Kuhistan sent in a memorial to the Wazir, 
Nizim-ul-Mulk, to the effect that a wealthy person had 
died, leaving no other heir behind him than a sister's 
child, and that he had left great wealth, and further that 
it ought to go to the Bait-ul-Mal® [the royal treasury]: 
Nizam-ul-Mulk,at a convenient opportunity, representedthe 
matter to Malik Shah, but he obtained no answer, and did 
not receive one, until after mentioning it three times, Malik 
Shah said he would give him a reply respecting it on the 
following day ; but, when it came, he set out for the chase. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, in his eagerness to augment the royal 
treasury, followed after the Sultan [to obtain the promised 
reply]. Malik Shah had to pass the camp bazar on his 
way; and, when he returned from the hunting-ground, 
gave directions to one of his attendants, saying :—“I am 
hungry; and in the bazar I saw some wheaten cakes’, and 
my appetite has a mind for some. - Go and purchase as 
many as you can procure, and bring them hither.” 

, When Malik Shah approached the precincts of the 
amp, he ascended a rising ground, and sat down, until such 
te meas they brought the wheaten cakes. He then made all 
the nobles with him sit down to partake of the cakes. There 
large dish full’, which sufficed for more than 


as one very | 
jitty Maliks and Amirs, with their attendants. After he 
d of his attendant : 


had eaten, Malik Shah arose and inquire 
__“ For how much didst thou purchase these?” The man, 
with eyes bent on the ground, replied a For four and a 
half dangs® [little pieces] of coin.” The Sultan then asked 
the whole of those present, whether they | + had sufficient, 
to which they replied, that through the Sultan's liberality 
they had eaten all that they desired. Malik Shah, on 


books mention it, but the account is evident? copied from our author. The 


Ismaili Khalifahs were independent of M Shah. 
6 See note 5, p. 62. a a 
7 Thin cakes of paste ca! led ‘* tutma). i 

* 8 All the copies of the work but two say there were ten large dishes full. 

One copy says twos but, as one large fe P i - in another work, 

h gives this same anecdote, I have a lopte a jing. 

Tie dite signifies a grain in general, either of wheat, barley, or the like, 

and is used to signify the fourth part of a dram. 

sixth part of a city, and the like. 


Py 


It is also used to signify the” 
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hearing the price, defrayed the amount out of his own ~~ 


private purse; and, turning towards Nizam-ul-Mulk, he 
said :—“ A poor frail creature like Malik Shah, and a 
minister such as Nizam-ul-Mulk, and so considerable 
a number of followers, have eaten their fill at the cost of 
four and a half little pieces of coin ; therefore it would be 
the height of inhumanity to covet the property of orphans. 
Whosoever hath amassed wealth, and hath accumulated 
both lawful and unlawful gains, did so in order that, after 
his decease, his property should go to his progeny and his 
dependents, and not that I should take possession of it 
arbitrarily. Therefore give up the matter, and say no 
more on the subject.” The mercy of the Almighty be 
upon him! and may those, who read: this, utter a benedi¢- 
tion to his memory and to mine. 

_ Many monuments of the goodness and wisdom of that 
excellent monarch remain in the world, among which one “my 
is, that the astronomical calculations were, during his 
reign, tested anew, and the calendar reformed ; and it_. 
was after the following manner:—It had been discoverec 
from observations, that, from the want of an inter- 
calation, very great confusion existed with regard t 
the lunar months, and that calculations had fallen intro 
disorder, and that the zodiacal signs in the almanac had 
become involved in error. Sultan Malik Shah commandeq_ 
the most learned men in the science of astronom,, 
the most profound arithmeticians, should make fresh 


after that monarch, the No-roz-i-Jalali. 

Jigam-ul-Mulk, Tisi, who has left in the world so many 
of his goodness and nobleness, was his Wazir ; and 

ii Sa’id-i-Abi-l-Khayr, and Imam Ghazzili lived 

. Sultan Malik Shah's reign extended over a 

is, and, in the year 491 H.’, he died. 


is greatly out of his reckoning 
1, Guzidah, Alfi, Fasih-i, Lubb-ut- 
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V. MUHAMMAD, SON OF MALIK SHAH. 


When Sultén Malik Shah took his departure from this — 
world, three sons survived him. Muhammad, the elder, 


2 Here we have a specimen of our author’s mode of writing history ; and 
if we may judge of the rest of his work from this part, but little dependence can: 
be placed inhim. He leaves out the reigns of MAHMUD and BARKIARUK, 
the successors of Malik Shah, entirely, a period of thirteen years ! Space will — 
only permit me to give a brief summary of those events. : 

After Malik Shah’s death, at Baghdad, his consort, Turkan Khitiin, who 
had previously been plotting to secure the succession of her son, Mughis-ud- 
Din, Mahmid, set him up at Baghdad, and had the Khutbah read for him.” 
She sent off swift messengers to Isfahan to secure the person of Barkiartk, 
the eldest son, who had been nominated heir and successor by his father: 
Having succeeded in securing him, Turkin Khiatiin, with her son Mahmud, 
advanced towards Isfahan, the capital. Barkiarak, aided by the slaves and 
partisans of the late W azir, Nigam-ul-Mulk, who had been removed from office 
at Turkan Khatin’s instigation, because he opposed her views, succeeded in 
escaping from Isfahan to Rai, where forces flocked around him from all parts. 
He defeated bodies of troops sent against him upon two occasions, but was not 
powerful enough, as yet, to attempt to regain Isfahan, and so he remained at 

Rai. Turkan Khatiin having died in Ramazan, 487 H., he moved against the 
capital, and Mabkmiid, his brother and rival, came forth to submit to him, 
sand the brothers embraced each other. Some of Mabmid’s partisans, however, 
queceeded in seizing Barkiarak, and were going to deprive him of his sight, 4 
tehen Mahmiid was seized with small-pox, and died on the third day. There 
is some discrepancy here, among @ few authors of authority, who state that 
Barkiarfik’s escape took place in 488 u., and that he again retired to Rai, 
where he was crow ned and enthroned, and that he was again seized and im- 
prisoned in 489 H., at which time Wis brother Mahmiid died, as above related. 
However, on the death of his brother, Barkiaritk was brought forth from his 
and raised to the throne ; and, from this date, his reign properly com~- 

The Khalifah acknowledged him, and the titles be conferred i 
were, according to Yafa’i, Guzidah, and others, RUKN-UD Oe Reeane 
MUZAFFAR BARKIARUK; but Fasib-Tand others say, RUKN-UD-DIN,, 

71 -FAWARIS +s titles. “There was no peace-for him still, and he 
\BU-L-FAWARIS, were his titles. ere peace: 
bed conta 1, 488 H. his uncle, Takish, revolted, but he 
had constantly to take the field. in 488 H. . ob 
jefeated ; and, in the following year, he was movinggagainst nother uncle, 
wie ani-Areba, when a slave of the latter put his master to death, before 
aes ES h of Arsaline-Arghi, who ‘had held the 
Barkiaruk arrived. On the death o : a 

¥ =<an in 489 H., Sanjar, the third son of Malik Shah, ; 
greater part of Khurasan, in 489 H. anjats ae and, in ago Fi abenlln ; 
full brother of Muhammad, was set up 17 Khu 3 ; | 
yest 4 ‘altan Barkiardlk, nominated him to the govern- 

+< eleventh year, his brother, Sulfan . see 
his eleventh year, : r 5 He the year watt Jerusalem was 
ment of Khurasan as his deputy.“ 492 : és 

ken by the Crusaders, and Sultan Ibrahim of Gt died, v “y ik e 
he : tted against him, and he retired into Khivistan. _ On this, other 
ihops Sarees f to have been in revolt since 489m. [some 


her, Muhammad, who appears _to have | I ‘ ; 
Ss u.], moved from Arran of Agarbaijan to Hamadan, during Barkiartk’s 
Seana. and assumed the throne. In Rajab of the following year, Barkiark 


marched against him, but was defeated, and had to retire into Khiizistan again. i 





prison, 


mences. 
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they called by the name of Tir, and the second son was ~»~——. . 


named Sanjar, and the youngest, Mahmid’*. 
Muhammad Tir, the eldest, ascended the imperial throne, 


He, however, regained sufficient strength during the next year to be able to 
march against Muhammad again ; and, in Jamadi-ul-Akhir, he defeated him 
in Irak, and Muhammad fled to Rai, at which time, according to Fasih-i, 
- Sanjar joined him from Khurasan. In 493 4., according to Fasih-i, Barkiarik 
was again defeated by Muhammad ; and, in the same year, the former had to 
encounter Sanjar in Khurasin, but he was aguin unsuccessful, and had to fly. 
Barkiariik, notwithstanding he was exceedingly weak from severe illness, set 
out from Baghdad to oppose Muhammad ; but the great nobles on either side 
succeeded in effecting an accommodation between the brothers, and Muhammad 
returned to Kazwin, of which part he had held the government previously. 
Muhammad, however, soon regretted what he had done, and further hostilities 
arose. Barkiaraik again marched against him, and, in Rabi’-ul-Akhir, 495 1., 
a battle took place between them near Sawah, in which Muhammad was 
defeated and routed, and he fled to Isfahan, followed by Barkiaraik, who in- 
vested him therein. Muhammad ventured out to try and raise the investment, 


Dut was again overthrown, and fled towards Khiie. Barkfarik followed, and pa 


came up with him neor Ganjah, and again defeated him. In Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 
496 H., a peace was brought about, on the agreement that Muhammad should 
have the western parts of the empire, Agarbaijan, Shim, Arman, Gurjistan , 
and a part of Trak, and Barkiarik the remainder of the empire. This ee 
been agreed upon, Barkiariik set out on his return to Baghdad ; but his illness 
assumed a more dangerous form on the way thither, and he died on the r2th of 
 Rabi’-wl-Awwal, 498 u., after a stormy reign of twelve years, having nom 
nated his son, Malik Shah, his successor. This isa mere outline of the om 
entirely left out by our author; and, in the account which he gives of Mu- 
-hammad's reign, he makes still more serious errors than before. Gibbon 
[chap. lvii.] destroys the empire of the Saljiiks in a few words. He asserts 
The greatness and unity of the Turkish empire expired in the person of 
J of course never mentions his successors, Mabmiid, Barkia- 
‘A little farther on he does say that “* Sangiar, the last 
‘unknown to the Franks, and that he *‘ might have been 
nks, as well as by the Uzes.” He means the Ghuzz 
t he omitted to state that the first Crusaders were opposed, 
least powerful of the Satraps of the Saljtik empire. The 
; the last of his race,” as well as himself, will be 





vee sops [most of the copies of the 
There were four, the eldest of whom 
id, an account of whom I have just 
Muhammad and Sanjar, who were full 
vention The name Tir [,.] and Tabr 
some the other, given to Muhammad by our 

- work, and the significations of either do 
to consider that he has confounded the 
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and all the Maliks and great nobles, with their loins girded, 
stood before him ready to do his bidding. The Wazkts, = 
or ministers of the east and the west, by their tact and 
experience, succeeded in securing possession of the whole of — 
the territories of the empire ; and the Sultans of the neigh- = 
bouring countries submitted to his suzerainty. 

Sultan Muhammad Tir, however, was a person wholly a 
given to pleasure ; and, having found his dominions tranquil 
and undisturbed, he was in the habit of abandoning himself 
wholly to wine. He never led his forces in person towards — 
any part of the frontiers of his empire, neither did he 
nominate any forces [under others for that service] ; con- 
sequently, no event worthy of record took place during his 
reign, nor did his territories acquire any. extension. His 
life of pleasure soon terminated ; and, after passing two 
years in gaiety and jollity, he died; and the sovereignty 
passed to Sultan Sanjar*. 










, * Muhammad, born 474 H., whose correct titles are Ghiyas-ud-Din, Abi 
Shuja’, Muhammad, Kasim-i:Amir-ul-Maminin, whom our author calls a 
wine-bibber, and wholly addicted to pleasure, and who, according to his 
account, but on what authority he does not mention, never led his troops or 
despatched any under his nobles upon any expedition whatever, was, on the ; 
testimony of authors of undoubted authority, one of the most intrepid of the ; a 
Saljiik sovereigns, of high principle, faithful to his engagements, truthful, just, 38) 
a cherisher of his subjects, and moreover pious and temperate. See ie 
ug-Safa for his character. At the very outset of his reign, having claimed the ‘ 
whole empire as his right, he moved to Baghdad, against the adherents d 
of Malik Shah, son of Barkiarak, who had been set up as successor to ‘hig 4 
father’s dominions, according to the terms arranged between Barkiarak and 
Muhammad already explained. Sadakah and Ayaz were defeated, Sadakah 
sih-i, however, says he was put to death in 501 H.], Ayaz taken 


slain [Fa ; 
i i a i nfinement. In 504 H. 
oner, and Malik Shah was seized and kept in co 

Lm 1 defeated the Mulahidahs, who had acquired great strength during 


Muhammac d 
Seeaner period of Barkiarak’s reign, and had occupied pag ey of 
Isfahan, named Kala’-i-Shah. The place was reduced, : eee bes 
to death. After this, an expedition into Hindtistan—the western fron! 

famous idol-temple, and the removal of the 


rred to—the destruction ofa i t 
uaa tioned in some authors of authority. It seems tm- — 


idol to Isfahan, is men! 

pear but is distinctly mentioned, and further research may throw eo; 
light upon it. Fasih-i, however, does not mention it, Subsequently 7 
Geaitited despatched an army, under the pear of = se ees - 

ii -i-Sabbah, the hea : 
inst Almit, the stronghold of Hasan-i-Sal 

euersasls ‘but the Sultan’s death happening soon after prevented the 
expedition succeeding. Muhammad died in 510 H., but some authors say in 


511 H., SO that he reigned éwe/ve years and nine months.” 
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VI. SULTAN-UL-A’ZAM, MU°IZZ-UD-DUNYA-WA-UD-DIN®, 
SANJAR, SON OF MALIK SHAH. 


Sultan Sanjar was a great, dignified, and mighty 
monarch. His birth took place in the country of Sanjar, 
in the year 479 H., at the time when his father, Malik Shah, 
was engaged in the service of the Court of the Khilafat, and 
occupied in the disposal of the affairs of the Lord of the 
Faithful. 

When his father died, Sultan Sanjar was in his tenth 
year, and his brother Muhammad ascended the throne‘. 
After his brother's death, Sanjar was raised to the 
sovereignty ; and was distinguished by the Court of Bagh- 
dad with a dress of honour, a standard, and a commission 
of investiture. At the capital, Marw of Shah-i-Jahan, and 


throughout the whole of the territories of Islam, over which ~~, 


his father and grandfather had held sway, the Khutbah 
was read for him, and his name was impressed upon the. 
coin. ¥ 
When he attained unto years of discretion, the flower of 
youth, and the bloom of manhood, the dominions of the 
east and of the west came under the control and adminis- 
tration of the slaves and vassals of his empire’. His first 


5 Yafa’i says his titles were Sultan-ul-A’gam, Mu’izz-ud-Din, and his patro- 
: c Abi Harig-i-Sanjar. . Fanakati calls him Mu’izz-ud-Daulah ; Fasih-i, 
- Saif-ud-Daulah ; Mirat-i-Jahin Numa styles him Sultin- 1s-Salatin, Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Abi-Haris, &c.; and Nigam-ut-Tawarikh and Muntakhab say his 
patronymic was Abi-l-Haris-i-A hmad. 
~ 6 On the death of Muhammad, Sanjar, then the only surviving son of Malik 
_ Shah, who had held the government of Khurasan since his brother, Barkiarik, 
conferred it upon him, assumed sovereignty over the whole empire, notwith- 
anding Muhammad had bequeathed the sovereignty over ‘Irak to his son 
d. An engagerhent took place between Sanjar and his nephew, in 
‘the latter was defeated ; but Sanjar allowed him to retain the sove- 
bject to himself. Mahmud did not enjoy it long, for he died the 
and his son, Tughril, succeeded ; but he too died the same year, 
another son of Sultan Mubammad, succeeded. There having 
d’s and three Tughril’s, several authors, one of whom is gene- 
to dates—the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh—have confounded 
“151, and note ®, p. 173+ 
to the sovereignty over the whole empire until the 
1, Muhammad, in 511 4. [Fagib-i says in 510 11.], 
of Khurasin, almost independent, for some 
a! just thirty-one years old, aud he then 
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ae operations were directed against Muhammad, Khan* 
ante Bae he defeated ; and, subsequently, 
aes — sixteen different engagements on 
i s of his territories, and came forth vic- 
torious from the whole of them. 
His reign extended over a long period of time; and 
public affairs went on in the highway of legality, and on 
the beaten track of equity and justice. The ordinances of 
the sacred law of Muhammad, and the canons of the faith — 
of Islim, conformable with the Divine commands, acquired © 
fresh vigour and newness. : 
The countries of Khurasan, ‘Irak, and Mawar-un-Nahr, 
became exceedingly populous and flourishing; and, at 
Baghdad, royal palaces ‘were erected in his name. The 9 
viceroyalty, and the command of the troops of Baghdad, 
under the same conditions and provisions as those under 
which his forefathers had held these offices, indeed upon 
evep more favourable terms, came into the possession of 
him, and of his representatives. 
He installed his slaves in the government, and adminis- 
tration of every country’. Arran, Trak, and Azarbaijan 
he conferred upon Iladd-giz'’, who was his slave ; and he 


8 Sanjar fought several battles before he became supreme ruler, on the death tae 
of his brother, Muhammad. His first was with Daulat Shah, Waili of Balkh, 
who was his cousin-german. This took place in 491 H., but, as Sanjar was 
only then in his ¢twei/tk year, he could not have taken part in it. He may 
have been present with the army. ‘The second encounter was with his elder 
brother, Barkiarak [who had nominated him to the government of Khurasin 
in 490 H.], in 493 H- The third was with Kundiz | Khan, near Tirmiz, in 
495 Hu. The fourth with Arsalan Shah, Ghaznawi, in 511 H. The Jirst 
pattle fought, after he became supreme sovereign in 511 By, was against his — cs 
nephew, Mahmiid, in the neighbourhood of Sawah, in 513 H., which Bars 
to be that said to have been fought with Mas’td. See page 151, and note ®. 
Sultan Sahjar fought sine battles, in the whole of which he was victorious ; 
and was defeated in two, as our author himself allows a few pages or 
The expedition against Ahmad [also called Muhammad] Khan, son of a 
main Khan, styled “ Badshah” of Mawar-un-Nahr, took place in52q4H. Th f 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh mentions an expedition against Muhammad Khan, 
Wali of Samrkand,” in 514 H- It appears to be the same which Fasib-i, 
Guzidah, and Jahan-Ara place ten years after. Ahmad Khan was taken 
prisoner, but he was restored to his sovereignty 0 530 H. : . 

9 Our author's statements here are contrary to facts. See note ? at page 
< This name is wrongly given here in all the copies of the work but one, 

: hen giving an account of him, the author calls him | 


although, subsequently, w ; i 
by his right name. As d is interchangeable with 4 it can be, and sometimes is, 
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was the father of the Ata-bak, Muhammad ; and the Ata- 
bak, Uz-bak, and the Ata-bak, Akhtan’, are both descend- 
ants of his. The territory of Fars was given to Sankur, 
who was the ancestor of the Ata-baks of Fars; and the 
Ata-bak, Zangi, the Ata-bak, Duklah, and the Ata-bak, Sa’d, 
and his sons, are all his [Sankur’s] descendants. The 
country of Khwarazm he conferred upon the son of 
Khwarazm Shah, who was one of his [the Sultan's] ser- 
vants, who was the father of I-yal-Arsalan, who was the 
father of Takish, Khwarazm Shah, father of Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah. 

The Sultan of Ghaznin, Mas’iid-i-Karim [the Beneficent], 
son of Sultan Razzi-ud-Din, Ibrahim,—May the light of 
the Almighty illumine their resting place !—took the 
sister of Sultan Sanjar to wife. During the reign of the 
last, through the death of Sultan Mas’tid-i-Karim, it is 
said that dissension arose between the Sultans of Ghaznin. 
Malik Arsalan, son of Sultan Mas’tid, ascended the throne 
at Ghaznin, and Bahram Shah, another son of Mas’iid, was 
with his father, in the district of Tigin-abad of Garmsir*, 


at the time of his father’s decease; and, from that ng ly 


‘Bahram Shah proceeded to the presence of Sultan Sanjar * 
{his maternal uncle], and for a considerable period con- 
tinued in attendance at his Court. 

After some time had elapsed, Sultan Sanjar came to 
nin to the aid of Bahram Shah, and set Bahram upon 
of Ghaznin; and in that territory, and in 
likewise, the Khutbah was read and the coin 
Sultan Sanjar’s name‘. 


inion and power which Sanjar possessed was 
than had been possessed by any of his 
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of his slaves’,—and the Ata-baks of Mausil, who have been 
up to nearly this present time, are the descendants of this 
slave of his, who was a Turk of Khita-ii—and the whole of 
the territories of Sham were held by his slaves. Sultan 
Nir-ud-Din, of Sham, likewise, was one of the descendants _ 
of the Ata-baks of Mausil, as will, please God, be hereafter 
mentioned. The Maliks of Ghir, and the Sultans of the 
Jibal *, were all subject to Sultan Sanjar. “Sie 
During his reign hostility arose between the Sultans® of — 
Ghaznin and the Maliks of Ghiir, and the latter were” 
overcome. When, however, the territory of Ghor canie ee 
under the rule of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, he refused to 
pay submission to the Sultan; and an engagement took 
place between him and Sultan Sanjar in the neighbourhood 
of the mountain tracts of Hirat, at a place named Sih 
Goshah-nab’, and the forces of Ghir were routed, and 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din was taken prisoner’. After some time 
he obtained his release, and became one of the especial | 
confidants and intimate companions of Sultan Sanjar, 
About the time of the troubles consequent on the out- 
break of the Ghuzz tribe, when ’Ala-ud-Din was in company — 
one day with Sultan Sanjar, and engaged ina carousal, Saat ‘ 
jar, who was seated upon the throne, thrust out-one of his 
august legs, and let the foot, on the sole ah which | 
was a black mole, dangle over the throne’. On ’Ala 





7 See note 2, page 168. 
8 Jibal here signifies the northern 
9 Petty chieftains at pec 
ountry.. S ‘note *, page 100. 
; Hi This encounter took place before the gate of sSeee 
2 Our author, being such a warm partisan ol ; Te 
successors, would not probably mention, if he knew of es beer e 
Bahram of Ghaznin sending the head of Saif-ud-Din, Stiri, son re jee : 
of Sam, to his uncle. Sultan Sanjar encountered the Ghistine Lge: 
occasions. The first time, in 501 H., which Re - : cl 
i j ve ord : 
made captive, ond Se ant oe sate eas ga wo 
rs Husain used to light the fires for the cooks of the Sultan’ _ — to such 
Jens ee he reduced. For further details see Sect’ XVIII The second 
nt al «Ala-ud-Din Husain, refused to 


jon, when, according to our author, ¢ 1 
ay. submission to the Sultan,” was 1m 547 Hey Res before — pe 
re st the Ghuzz tribe, in which affair he was taken prisoner, ane 2° = 
time when the Sultan’s power ee 


age statement is much more probable than that of the Raugat-ug-Safa, 


2. $ , as 
parts of Ghiir, Bamian, &c., not of "Irak. 
‘and holding but a very small tract of 
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Din’s noticing this mole, he stood up and solicited that he 
might be allowed the honour of kissing it; and repeated 
these lines suitable to the occasion :— 


“ Verily the dust at the gate of thy palace is [my] diadem, 
[And] this, the collar of thy service, is my adornment. 
In the same manner as I kiss the mole on the sole of thy foot, 
Even so good fortune [likewise] salutes my head4,” 


Sultan Sanjar acceded to his request ; and, when ’Ala-ud- 

‘Din knelt down and kissed the mole, the Sultan contrived 

to twist his toes in the hair about the face of ’Ala-ud-Din, 

i and to keep him on the floor. ’Ala-ud-Din desired to raise 

his head from the ground, but was held down by his hair. 

Those present laughed, and ’Ald-ud-Din became disturbed, 

and his countenance changed. Sultan Sanjar, noticing his 

mortification, out of his princely beneficence and sympathy, 

said :—*’Ala-ud-Din, this jesting hath hurt thy feelings ; let 

the dominion of Ghir be [my] amends to thee. I con- 

gratulate thee! Return again to thy capital and throne: 

thou art my brother! Now that the troubles with the 

Ghuzz tribe have arisen, take along with thee all the flocks 

'. of sheep and herds of horses and camels belonging to me, 

my own private property. If victory aid my efforts against 

them, and the outbreak of this tribe should be quelled, send 

them back to me again ; but, if not, let them be. It is far 

better that they should remain with thee, than that they 
should fall into the hands of such ingrate rebels.” 

























_ magnanimity and generosity of Sultan Sanjar regained his 
_ throne. This was a tradition of Sanjar’s beneficence and 
ness ; but the author of this Tabakat will here relate 
which sets forth his sovereignty. I, Minhaj-i-Saraj, in 
611 H., when at Firtiz-koh, which was the capital 


$ 


f government of the Sultans of Ghir, heard [the 


ni lfather was the Marshal of the retinue® of 
and that his grandfather stated, that, when 
* Irak, who was one of Sultan Sanjar's 


Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din returned to Ghir, and_through~tte ~ 
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brothers’ sons*, broke out into rebellion, and Karajah, the 
Saki [cup-bearer], who was one of Sanjar’s slaves, became 
his supporter in that revolt, the Sultan marched an army 
from Marw, with the object of falling upon the rebels 
unawares. 


He reached the summit of the Sawah Pass, at the foot of 
which, on the 'Irak side, the rebels were encamped, and 
issued from it with a few followers; but, when his eye 
caught sight of fhe forces of the enemy, he reined in his. 
horse, and came to a halt. A party of nobles, who had 
reached the spot where he was, he summoned to his side, 
and said to them :—“ We have come upon this gathering, E 


® Some discrepancy exists among historians respecting the sons of Muhammad, 
son of Malik Shah, the nephews of Sultan Sanjar. Guztdah and others men= 
tion an encounter between Sanjar and his nephew, Mahmiid, in 513 H., in 
‘Trak, who was defeated and fled to Sawah, but mention no revolt on the part 
of Mas’iid, who only succeeded to the subordinate sovereignty over ‘Trak-i- 
*Ajam, on the death of his brother Tughril, in 529 H., who succeeded 
Mahmiid, the other brother. In the enumeration of the different victories 
obtained by Sultan Sanjar during his reign, the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh men- 
tions one gained over his nephew, Mahmid, in the neighbourhood of Sawah, 
in $13 H., and a secc ynd gained over another nephew [?], Mas’tid, near Dinawr, 
in 526 H. ; but Mas’iid only succeeded his brother in 529 H. He may have 
been, however, rebellious before he succeeded. The cause for such discrepancy 
appears to have arisen from there having been two Mas’iids and three: 
Tughrils, who held "Irak-i-’Ajam under Sanjar, on the authority of Fasih-i, 
who gives the events of each year in chronological order. ‘That work states, 
that “ Mahmiid, son of Muhammad, Sanjar’s brother, at his father’s death in 
510 H. [some say it took place in 511 H.], notwithstanding he had opposed 2 
his uncle in battle, was allowed to retain the government of a — . 
Dut that he died in that same year. Taghril, his brother, succeede im, but 
il likewise died, On this, Mas’iid, the third brother, 
succeeded, and he became disaffected towards his uncle, who an ee 
hi 1 defeated him in 513 H. in sight of Hamadan [a long way from wah} 
agen ja itted, shortly after, to resume his 
Mas‘iid fled to Jurjan ; but he was permitted, y rae Reeser 
but under supervision. There is no mention ving 

is i hich agrees best with the statement 

yet this is the account which agrees best x 
This Mas’tid died in 525 H. The Jahan-Ara, ant hige oi 
state, that Mahmid died in that year {Ibn-i-Khalkan says 
ate, tat i by his brother, Tughril, who died in 529 H., and 
524 HI, and was succeeded by his ad oon cee ie Bsa 
was succeeded by Mas’id; but, if Mas tid only s pid geet 4 

Jd he, according to the same authors, have been defea' y his 
a : i ih-i, Mas’td was succeeded by Tughril, his brother, 

6 H.? According to Fasih-1, pe 
aca bly his son, as the same author states that his brother, Pughril 
Chaereeme! " Mahmiid, who died in 525 H. [this date agrees with Jahan- 
eens aa + takhab-ut-Tawarilsh above quoted], when Mas'tid, sev of 
Ara ~ os s Muhammad], Sanjar’s nephew, succeeded. He died in 
eae ee is said to have always been loyal to Sanjar. He was succeeded 

: i i a Piss, 

i his prother, Mughis-ud-Din, Malik Shah. : | 


. | 


in that same year Tug 


government, 
taken prisoner, 
of our author. 


ut-Tawarikh 
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but we have but a weak following, while the enemy are 
very numerous : what is it advisable to do 2” Some among 
the nobles replied, that whatsoever, in accordance with his 
Majesty’s opinion, he might be pleased to command would 
be most advisable; but, if his Majesty would defer any 
movement until such time as the whole of the force should 
come up, and then dash upon them, it would be still more 
advisable. Others of the nobles said :—“ These people too 
are his Majesty’s servants: it is necessary that he should 
be pleased to show clemency. towards, and have compas- 
sion on them, and give them intimation of the arrival of the 
imperial standards, so that the whole of them may be able 
to come and tender their services, and rest in safety under 
the shadow of the imperial protection and pardon.” «In 
short, each one of the great lords and nobles made repre- 
sentation of such opinions as entered their minds. 

Sultan Sanjar [then] turned his face towards the Amir-i- 
Cha-iish, who was also Marshal of his retinue, and said: 
—“Cha-iish, what is it advisable to do?” The Cha-tish 
dismounted from his horse, and, bowing his head to the 
ground, repeated the following lines :— 


“Great monarch ! we ought to give battle : 
We should close with the foe. 
All the fierce lions of the forest 
Must be brought into the field, 
All the huge elephants of war 
Should doubtless be brought into the fray. 


It is the day of battle : it is meet to engage. 

Tt is the hour for action : it is well to be doing. al 
Tf thou wouldst render the kingdom stable, 

It is essential that the sword should be plied.” 


The Sultan replied :—“It is necessary to act as the Cha- 
_ dish advises ;” and at once, without any further delay, with 
as many cavalry as had come up, Sultan Sanjar dashed 
e rebel forces. Karajah, the cup-bearer, and Mas’td 
were both taken prisoners, and the forces of this 
; were defeated and put to the rout, and the 
cand Azarbaijan were recovered anew. 
returned to Khurasan ; and it was a constant 
t] pass the hot season at Bukhara, and 
Shah-i-Jahan. It so happened, one 
longer than was his wont at Marw. 
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The temperature began to rise, and not one of his Court had 
the courage to represent that it would be well to return to 
the land of Bukhara. The climate of Bukhara agreed witha 
number of the nobles and great men. They urged Amir-i- 
Mu’azzi that he should, by means of verse, bring the charms 
and beauties of the villas and gardens of the city of Bu- 
khara to the imperial hearing, so that Kamal-uz-Zaman 
might, at an opportune time, sing it, accompanied with 
lutes. 

Amir Mu’azzi, who was the Chief of Poets, or Poet- 
Laureate, and who, along with forty other adepts {in the 
art], was in the habit, on days of entertainment and at 
banquets, of recounting the deeds of the Sultan, and [of 
whom] it is related, that the whole of these [poets] were of 
his clan and followers, accordingly composed the following 
strophe’: and the Minstrel, Kamal-uz-Zaman, early one 
morning, when the Sultan had taken his morning draught 
of wine, played® it with such feeling and touching effect, 
that the Sultan, half-dressed as he was and in his slippers, 
came forth, mounted on horseback, and took neither 


7 Our author is unfortunate w ith regard to his quotations very often. These 
lines were neither comp ysed by the poet Mu’azzi, nor were they. oa to 
e Sultan Sanjar to return to Bukhara. It was neither his capital, nor 
did he ‘‘ use” to pass the hot seasons there. The et ee : 
more than two hundred years before Sanjar was — . Ar ee 
instead of “‘ Shah,” by Farid-ud-Din, Abi 'Abd-u ei ‘ serene 
Ridak of Samrkand, and hence known as Radaks, a meg os ke pee 
his birth, but endowed with a very melodious ve “a : — = ia aes 
ingly on the barbat, a kind of lute. He was also the ts pet: 
a deel a Diwan. The lines in question were ——— to 2 . sa 
Se «14 i mad, Samant, 
eae Aba Hasan NO te als ‘that he went to Hirat, and 

as a ie: place that he remained a long time, = ati 
his residence there. His ministers, nobles, nit 5s = 
ed to return to Bukhara, were much put out at this, - mu eS 
me J] remonstrance useless, even contemplated rebe — se 
they, a nal a biography of Ridaki, states that the place was : ge = : 
aw 2 ao so much taken up. But, be this as it may, he ae 
she a a to use his efforts upon the Amir. He acco i ue 
ba ieee and in the Saraie or villa, in which Nasr had taken 
these s) 


i i became So 
Nation, the poet sang them accompanied by his lute. Nasr 
collation, y 


nted on hearing some © : 
po either turban or shoes, he at once mounted ani 
i ic bos ” flee above in all the copies ; whilst here, it appeatsy 
“panhas? accompanying it with his lute. 


influenc 


thought of taking up 


rode off the first stage 


the minstrel sang it, : 





f the lines, that he did not stay to hear all; but, | 
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rest nor repose until he reached the appointed destina- 
tion :— ; 
‘The breeze from Mulian’s rivulet reacheth me the same, 
Eyen as cometh the fragrance of a loving friend. 
The gravel of the Ami, and the roughness thereof, 
Appeareth like as the softest silk beneath my feet. 
The river Jihiin, with its wide-spread surface, 
+ Reacheth, even now, to my white steed’s very girths®. 
O Bukhara ! rejoice, and be thou glad once more, 
For the Shah even now cometh a guest! unto thee. 
The Shah is a moon, and Bukhara a firmament ; 
The moon likewise riseth the celestial vault within. 
The Shah is a cypress, and Bukhara is a garden ; 
The cypress also cometh unto the garden now.” 


After a great part of his reign had elapsed, a body of 
people from Kara-Khata-i, from Tamghaj, and the depen- 
dencies of Chin, entered the confines of Kara Kuram of 
Turkistan, and solicited Sultan Sanjar to assign them 
grazing-lands; and, with the Sultan’s permission, they took 
up their quarters on those confines, in Bilasaghiin, Kabalik, 
and Almalik, and made those parts their grazing-grounds. 

When their progeny became very numerous, during the 
Sultan’s reign, they rebelled against his authority, and 
fought a battle against him. Taniko of Taraz, at the 
nomination of Sunkam and I-ma, was at the head of the 
Khata'is. The Sultan’s forces, from a long period of inac- 
tion, and enervated by protracted ease and luxury, were 
unable to cope with or stand before the enemy, and were 
overthrown ; and they took Turkan Khatiin, who was the 
Malikah-i-Jahan [Queen of the Universe], and consort of 
Sultan Sanjar, captive’. 


9 The only other signification the word used will admit of is a boat, which 
does seem more appropriate, for I do not think the Jibiin can be forded on 
horseback, I have doubts whether the word is correct in the original. 

1 Sic in MSS. nS 
» 2 In 5344. Sanjar marched to Samrkand, and fought a battle with At 
Bhan ; but he was defeated, and had to retreat to the fortress of Tirmiz, or 
Tirmid, as it is also called. Turkan Khiatiin, and the Malik of Nimroz, and 

man} er great men, were left in the hands of the enemy. These infidels of 
- ‘Khata-i, and Mu likewise, overran Mawar-un-Nahr, slaying, devastating, 
an making the people captives; and, included in the numbers put to the 
sw Ny the invaders, were many great and learned men. The Khata-i’s and 
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This was the first reverse the Sultan had ever sustained ; 
and, subsequently, he concluded a peace with them, and the 
pasture-lands of Turkistan and Bilasaghin, along with the 
cities and towns included in those frontier tracts, were left 
in the hands of the Khata-i invaders. After the peace was 
concluded they sent back Turkan Khatin to the Sultan 
again. The Hakim [philosopher] Koshaki has written mui 1 
satire upon this unfortunate event, which is containec 
Diwans and [other] books. 

When this reverse became public, the affairs of the empire ~ 
began to decline, and to grow weak’; and, of the reign of © 
Sanjar, sixty years’ had passed away. A body of 
Ghuzz tribe, from Khandan’*, now rose in revolt against t 
Sultdn’s authority®, and withheld the yearly tribute which — 
had been previously fixed. The Sultan marched an army 
against them, and the Ghuzz were willing to pay a kalah 
[ingot] of silver 7 for each family, but the Sultan would not 


in Burhan-i-Kata’, and in the Tarikh-i-Ibrahimi, “ Utsiz,” and by our author, 
“© Utsuz "J, son of Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Niish-Tigin, upon v - 
Sanjar’s father conferred the rule over Khwarazm, , threw off his bi ei es 
Sanjar invested him in Hazar-asp in 535 1, which was taken ; but - 
the rebel leniently, and still allowed him to retain that territory: = ie 537 
[Guzidah says in 535 Hs while the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh says it 
pened in 536 u.] Gir Khan, who, in concert with At Khan, def 
the Dasht, or Desert of Katrin [yl $5], on the frontier of S Wn 
and, after this happened, Muhammad Khwarazm Shah 1 ind 
awar-un-Nahr. 3 Pa 
presses rer to Guzidah and wer ee ee by the — 
la-ud- hief o ‘air, ven! Vv 
ta-i’s and Mughals that *Ala-ud- Din, fo , 
beat rads him. Sanjar defeated him before pene a Seer 
ud-Din was taken prisoner, but was anes t 
mentioned this as about the first event of Sanjar's reign ne 
: te ', page 157+ 3 2 ? cca 
is eal of petty on the frontier of Chin. A few MSS. he 
E tril ihtin, Badi 
aoreatee 0 ae Galtan Sanjar to attack th 
*Ajami, the ti , Suit ; / 
Poche aid, and was overthrown and taken prisoner, and Khurisin in, 
a i them ! 
and Fars were seized by e . 
an marched against the Ghuzz in 5 far 
iiebarne peat of a hundred thousand pers not i 
gcred by the Ghuzz, and 






d children, : . ‘as born 1 
we octave 
afterwards known i tie ns two pounds of 
7 Guzidah says 7a ir, 
each] of silver.” 


Rasen ight of gold, desi . : 5 
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rest nor repose until he reached the appointed destina- 
tion :— 
‘The breeze from Mulian’s rivulet reacheth me the same, 
Even as cometh the fragrance of a loving friend. 
The gravel of the Ami, and the roughness thereof, 
Appeareth like as the softest silk beneath my feet. 
The river Jihiin, with its wide-spread surface, 
Reacheth, even now, to my white steed’s very girths®. 
© Bukhara ! rejoice, and be thou glad once more, 
For the Shah even now cometh a guest! unto thee. 
The Shah is a moon, and Bukhara a firmament ; 
The moon likewise riseth the celestial vault within. 
The Shah is a cypress, and Bukhara is a garden ; 
The cypress also cometh unto the garden now.” 


After a great part of his reign had elapsed, a body of 
people from Kara-Khata-i, from Tamghaj, and the depen- 
dencies of Chin, entered the confines of Kara Kuram of 
Turkistan, and solicited Sultan Sanjar to assign them 
grazing-lands; and, with the Sultan's permission, they took 
up their quarters on those confines, in Bilasaightin, Kabalik, 
and Almalik, and made those parts their grazing-grounds. 

When their progeny became very numerous, during the 
Sultan’s reign, they rebelled against his authority, and 
fought a battle against him. Taniko of Taraz, at the 
nomination of Sunkam and I-ma, was at the head of the 
Khata'is. The Sultan’s forces, from a long period of inac- 
tion, and enervated by protracted ease and luxury, were 
unable to cope with or stand before the enemy, and were 
overthrown ; and they took Turkan Khatiin, who was the 
Malikah-i-Jahan [Queen of the Universe], and consort of 
Sultan Sanjar, captive’. 


9 The only other signification the word used will admit of is a boat, which 
does seem more appropriate, for I do not think the Jihiin can be forded on 
horseback. I have doubts whether the word is correct in the original. 

1 Sic in MSS. 

2 In 534 H. Sanjar marched to Samrkand, and fought a battle with At 
‘Khan ; but he was defeated, and had to retreat to the fortress of Tirmiz, or 
Tirmid, as it is also called. Turkan Khatiin, and the Malik of Nimroz, and 
many other great men, were left in the hands of the enemy. These infidels of 

; Khata-i, and Mughals likewise, overran Mawar-un-Nahr, slaying, devastating, 
_ and making the people captives; and, included in the numbers put to the 
y the invaders, were many great and learned men. The Khata-i’s and 
remained in Mawar-un-Nahr until driven out by Sultan Muhammad, 
hi Guzidah and Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh state that this reverse 
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This was the first reverse the Sultan had ever sustained ; 
and, subsequently, he concluded a peace with them, and the 
pasture-lands of Turkistan and Bilasaghin, along with the 
cities and towns included in those frontier tracts, were left 
in the hands of the Khata-i invaders. After the peace was 
concluded they sent back Turkan Khatin to the Sultan 
again. The Hakim [philosopher] Koshaki has written much 
satire upon this unfortunate event, which is contained in 
Diwans and [other] books. 

When this reverse became public, the affairs of the empire ~ 
began to decline, and to grow weak*; and, of the reign of 
Sanjar, sixty years’ had passed away. A body of the 
Ghuzz tribe, from Khandan §, now rose in revolt against the 
Sultan’s authority’, and withheld the yearly tribute which 
had been previously fixed. The Sultan marched an army 
against them, and the Ghuzz were willing to pay a kalah 
[ingot] of silver 7 for each family, but the Sultan would not 


in Burhan-i-Kata’, and in the Tarikh-i-Ibrahimi, ‘“ Utsiz,” and by our author, 
“© Utsuz”], son of Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Niish-Tigin, upon whom 
Sanjar’s father conferred the rule over Khwarazm, threw off his allegiance. 
Sanjar invested him in Hazar-asp in 535 1, which was taken ; but he treated 
the rebel leniently, and still allowed him to retain that temitory: oe 
[Guzidah says in 535 H» while the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh says it Pe 
pened in 536 1] Gir Khan, who, in concert with At Khan, pros 
the Dasht, or Desert of Katran [y) 45], on the frontier of “a Ryo 
and, after this happened, Muhammad Khwarazm Shah expell 
Mawar-un-Nahr. i 
mee was, according to Guzidah and others, after Sexe calens e 
Khati-i’s and Mughals that vAla-ud-Din, chief of Ghiir, ven! ri 
i defeated him before Aobah in §47 H., and 


stility towards him. Sanjar wel 
avin was taken prisoner, but was anaes released. Our author 
mentioned this as about the first event of Sanjar's reign, 


4S te}, e 157+ : 7 
5 ae of Bite He on the frontier of Chin. A few a ao ert 
6 Fanakati says that, when the Ghuzz oe eee Bis Fe 
Mulk, ’Ajami, the Sultan’s Wazir, advised Sultan Sa 
This he did, and was ae: and taken prisoner, raisin, Kirman 
ne ae pee m iche Ghuzz in 548 H. ‘The details are far too long 
oe. pees Seer ae y rand thousand persons, not including 
for insertion here. \P Praha: ad ee 


hildren, were afterw Ff 
nya atts was devastated. In the following year was bom Tamichin, 


afterwards known by Chingi | 
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agree to it, and, on this account, gave battle to them, and 
was defeated and taken prisoner. 

On the Sultan falling into their hands, the whole of the 
Ghuzz dismounted before his stirrup, and saluted him, and 
tendered their services. The Ghuzz chieftains, such as Titi, 
Kurgharat, Malik Dinar, Ibrahim, and Khutali, besides 
others, girded up their loins before the Sultan's throne [to 
serve him], and began themselves to issue mandates [in 
his name]; and they divided Khurasan among themselves. 
Whatever it was requisite to do they did, and they used to 
state, “ The Sultan commands this and that.” The slaves 
and servants of the Sanjari dynasty became dispersed 
and separated; and the affairs of the country became 
disorganized, and the thread of sovereignty snapped 
asunder. 

After some time had passed—about a year, more or less* 
—one of the slaves, who was one of the Sultan’s nobles, 
proceeded to-the Sultan Sanjar’s presence, and presented 
himself, and, as if going out on a hunting excursion, 
mounted the Sultan on horseback, and brought him ayray 
[out of the hands of the Ghuzz], and restored him to 
liberty once more. He conducted the Sultan to Marw’, 
and placed him on the throne again, and some of the still 
remaining adherents of the dynasty collected around him ; 
but the Sultan’s days had now drawn towards their close, 
and the sovereignty had grown antiquated and gone to 
decay. On Monday, the 24th of the month Rabr’-ul- 
Awwal, in the year 552 H., Sultan Sanjar died at Marw, 
and was there buried. His age was seventy-three years 


8 Our author generally eschews dates. Here again we have a specimen of 
his mode of writing history, when he asserts that Sanjar remained in captivity 
“about a year, more or less.” Sanjar remained nearly four years in the 
hands of the Ghuzz, and, during this period, no efforts were made to effect 
his escape,-lest his consort, Turkan Khattin, who appears to have again fallen 
into captivity, might remain in their hands. She having died, however, in 
, Sultan Sanjar succeeded in gaining over the Ghuzz chief who had 
- of him, so far as to get him to take him out on a hunting excursion to 
of the Jihtin. Arrangements had been made for the occasion, and 

d-i-Kamaj, governor of Tirmiz, was awaiting him on the bank, 

t in readiness. The Sultan succeeded in throwing 
e got into others, and then made their escape. 
e Sultan 
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and a little over, and his reign lasted sixty-two’. The 
mercy of the Almighty be upon him! 


+ 


ACCOUNT OF THE SULTANS OF RUM?, OF THE SALJUKIAH 
DYNASTY. 


Tue Sultans of Rim were of the race of Saljuk, and were 
great and powerful monarchs ; and, in the territories of Rim 
and the country of Afranj*, numerous signs and marks 
of their goodness and benevolence, their expeditions and 
holy wars, their conflicts with unbelievers, buildingsof public — 
utility and charity, in the shape of colleges, mosques, monas- 
teries for darweshis, karwansaraes, bridges, and charitable 
and pious foundations, remain to this day ; and the accounts 
of their descendants, their Maliks, and their Amirs, and of © 
their heroic achievements in that country, are recorded in 
trustworthy books. ‘ 
When the Sultan of Sultans, Sanjar, on whom be the 
mercy of the Almighty, ascended the throne of his father, 
and became established in the sovereignty of the world, and, 
when the territories of Islam, both east and west, were taken 
by his servants, and the Khutbah was read 
for him from all the pulpits of Islam, and the money of thi 
world became adorned with his name and titles, he pee 
the kingdom of Rum upon his brother, Mahmid, son 
Malik Shah‘. The whole of the Sultans [of that country] 


possession of 


1 Guzidah says Sanjar died of grief on the r6th of ug eo. si 
aged seventy-two years. The length of his reign must ee a from 

Jeath of his brother Muhammad in 510 He, at which peri eM thio a a 
- t subordinate ruler of Khurasan ; an . 


d : bu 
rears old. Previous to this he was , 
Historians calculate his reign from the date above mentioned. Other authors 


that he reigned forty-one years. aie re 
Oy om author completed his work in 658 H., and ges = 552 HG : 
and, although the Saljik dynasty existed for ee J se Shee p 
death, and had terminated ninety-eight years re 


jar’s successors. ¢ - ; 
hata, Be pee Ta fan Cartan and the Roman empire of the sips x 


3 Europe, the countries © ; am atk 
1 the copies of the text are alike here. t : . precious : 
ae" this Seation of the Rimi dynasty of the iene Sanjar ee not, * 
he states, first establish that dynasty, neither a — — ne vid 
the first subordinate bine ee nor was = ere 
were they ever its ers. : confounded Sultans 
Len Rim together. Sanjar’s prother, Mahmiid, more’ 
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are his [Mahmiid’s] descendants, an account of every one of 
whom is recorded in this Tabakat, in order that its readers 
may call to remembrance, with a blessing, those who have 
passed away, and acquire some information respecting that \ On the throne of the territory of Rim having been con- 
dynasty*. \ ferred upon him by Sultan Sanjar, his brother, he undertool 


ay —_ 


I. MAHMOD, SON OF MALIK SHAH, 


* T will now demonstrate what I have referred to by giving a brief account many holy wars. tn. Chat region and” on ate frontiers 3 
of the rulers of Rim, of the Saljiik dynasty. ' J A sf : ; ‘ 
Kil-timish Tele itins Hares ieil-timish Utely and Kat-limish o*+!— i Islam. He marched armies against the infidel Afranj, and 
but the last syllable is evidently the same as occurs in the name of the Turkish } ; 
slave-sovereign of Dihli, ‘‘I-yal-timish,”] son of Isra’il, son of Saljtk, Alb- , | 
Arsalan’s great uncle’s son, according to the Muntakhab-ut-Taw arikh, rebelled 
against him [Alb-Arsalan] ; but, in an action near Damghin in Muharram, 
456 H., Kil-timish was defeated, and was found dead on the field. Alb- 
Arsalin desired to put Kil-timish’s sons to death, but was dissuaded from doing 
so by his Wazir, and was induced to make Suliman, son of Kil-timish, viceroy 
of certain territories of Sham, and he was the founder of the Saljik Sultans of 
Rim. Guzidah states that Kil-timish received the investiture of the govern- 


carried on holy war according to the canons and or 

of the sacred law. He captured fortresses and cities, an 
ruled over the servants of Almighty God with justice and 
\ beneficence. After he had reigned for a considerable ti 
he died. f 





Il. MAS'UD, SON OF MAHMUD SHAH. 




























ment of Damashk, from Malik Shah, at the time when he conferred so many . ins i i 
- territories upon others. See note *, page 168. Suliman, who was employed | Sultan Mas aid was the son of Mahmiid, son of aa : 
against the Christians in 467 1. [A.D. 1074-5]—but Fasih-i and a few others say ] Shah. At first, Sultan Sanjar conferred the throne of Irak 
in 469 W.—succeeded by stratagem in wresting Antikfah out of the hands of I) upon him; and, on one occasion, through the power and — 
ieach eielas) Ric ees ie alee a eal ee 4 authority which he had acquired in that territory, he com 
his tenth year, in 489 H., only twenty-one years defore Sanjar succeeded to the y a bined with Karajah, the Saka [cup-bearer], and they reb 
’ against the Sultan. 


throne, and when Sanjar was about the same age. The first two sovereigns 
‘here mentioned as rulers of Rim, who undertook expeditions against ‘' the 
infidel Afranj,” were the first two rulers of ‘Irak, subordinate to Sanjar, as 
will be seen on reference to the second Rimi sovereign, so called, and Sanjar’s 
reign where Karajah, the cup-bearer, is referred to; page 151. From the third 
to the ninth, the rulers mentioned in this Section are correctly given as far as 
their names and a very meagre account of their reigns go; but the tenth ruler, 
again, was the last ruler of ‘Trak, not of Rim. I noticed, when reading the 
work, that, at the latter part of the reign of Mas’td, all the copies of the 


on them suddenly, and a 
Mas’id and Karajah, the © 
er that occurrence the 
d he never ascent t 
f his son, Kazil-Arsalan 
and became sovereign 


The Sultan came up 

- them’, and took both 

bearer, prisoners. Aft 

Mas’iid went to ruin, an 

again ; but, in the person 0 

; he acquired considerable Bows 
carried on the government. . 




































original contained matter totally unintelligible with regard to that sovereign. . ie 2 Sa 
It is strange too that all the copies of the work should be the same, for some * * * ' < lh elessl: 
of the MSS. I have collated, one in particular, are certainly five or six hundred ‘ih [Twelve copies of the original are al hopeless! 
years old. Still more strange is it, however, that, not only should the author b } d no two copies are alike. No break occu 
in his preliminary notice of the Sultans of Rim mention Mabmid, brother of ; here, een that an portion whatever | 
Sanjar, as the first, but, that he should subsequently mention his undertaking ex- ; MS. tp: indicale 68 . on has been m: 

4 é 


misplaced, or that any omissi 
This was effected during the ey of ar 


J. SULIMAN [the Solyman of | 
Shah [not Sanjar, 
sh - oi 


peditions against the Christians ; and, with reference to the second ruler, Mas’iid, 

Mahmiid’s son, he says that Sanjar, af first, conferred the throne of Irak upon - 
him [Mas‘id], thus inferring that, subsequently, that of Riim was given to 
him. The heading of a chapter or paragraph might be put in incorrectly by a 
‘copyist, but the sense of the matter cannot be, nor could Riim have been 
| for Irak. It is therefore evident that our author himself made a 
of his work, and confounded the rulers of “Irak with those of Rim, 
m other errors he has made, is not improbable. It will | 
no mention whatever of the Saljiiks of Kirman, 





since 358 H. 
Comnenus. 
by this, and, in 480 Bis ‘Malik 
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The context, in fact, proves that Minhaj-i-Saraj considered 
Kazil-Arsalan to be the son and successor of Mas’iid ; and, 
such being the case, the extent of our author's knowledge 
of history is impressively indicated.] , 

* * * * * * * 


Ill. KAZIL-ARSALAN§, SON OF MAS’UD, SON OF MAHMUD, 
SON OF MALIK SHAH. 


After the decease of his father, Kazil-Arsalan acquired 
some little power, and possessed himself of some of the 
frontier districts of the territory of Rim. He ruled fora 
short period and died. 


IV. KULIJ-ARSALAN, SON OF KAZIL-ARSALAN, 


Kulij-Arsalan was the son of Kazil-Arsalan, who was 
the son of Mas’iid, son of Mahmiid, son of Malik Shah. 
He assumed the sovereignty of Rtim after the death of 
his father, and became a very great and powerful monarch. 
He possessed himself of the territories upon the confines of 
Rim, captured many fortresses and strongholds, performed 
many heroic exploits, and acquired a great name on ac- 
count of the infidel Afranj having been often worsted and 
overthrown by him. 

All the Sultans of Rim glory in their connexion with 
him ; and he obtained the felicity of martyrdom. He was 
interred at Kiniah®, which is a large city in Rim. 


ascended the throne at Kiiniah. He gained some successes over the Christians, 
and, after a reign of eighteen years, died in 518. His brother, III. KULIJ- 
ARSALAN, succeeded, who is said by one author to have fought a naval 
battle with the Christians, and, after an arduous struggle, to have been 
victorious ; but there is some discrepancy with respect to the date, and the story 
may refer to the previous reign. He reigned until 539 4., but some say until 
537 H.; but, having been defeated in a battle with the ‘Traki Saljiiks, he was 
drowned whilst crossing a river, when retreating before them. His son, IV. 
SULTAN MAS’UD, succeeded, who, after a reign of nineteen years, died in 


ther of Mahmiid, son of Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad, Sanjar’s 
named. The lines which follow are meaningless, but 
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V. ‘IZZ-UD-DIN, KAI-KA-US, SON OF KULIJ-ARSALAN. 


Sultan 'Izz-ud-Din, Kai-Ka-iis, ascended the throne 
his father’s death, and brought the country under his 
He carried on holy war against the infidels of Afranj, z 
fought several battles with them in that count ] 
founded colleges and masjids, and left many mon 
of his goodness and bounty behind. He was inte! 
the side of his father in the city of Ktiniah, 


VI, KALKUBAD, SON OF KAI-KA-US. 


Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Kai-Kubad, ascended the throne o 1 
the decease of his father, Kai-Ka-is, and brought under his — 
sway the territories of Ram, and parts adjacent. 


«Su. He wassucceeded by his son, V. IZZ-UD-DIN, KULY-ARSA 
cs ascended the throne at a : = par ms 
ories of the Christians, and, after @ reign OF en! : 
ites him came his son, VL RUKN-UD-DIN, SULIMAN SHAH, 
eldest, and, between him and his brother Ghiyas-ud-Din, Kai- 
had been nominated successor by his father, peer arose, which 
till 588 #. Kai-Khusrau fled to the Christians. Su man ee 
and Kars [Kars], with their dependencies. Hee an 
died in 602 H. His son, VIL 1ZZ-UD-D} ae : oi 
son of Suliman, succeeded. He was an infant, and uncle, nia : 
having been recalled from the —s a sy iL, — oro 2 
wae ie et i 6 avi GHIVAS-UD-DIN, KAFKHUS 
after dethroning his young nephew in 603 3 apne Bese 
took Antakiah from the Christians, into wh coe cree 
603 H., and was himself killed in a battle isp vas gi pei 
mans oo paar 24 20%, = alt is the fifth monarch. 
ceding year, and some, 610 H. This Lar pie . ee ~ 

by our author, under the name of Kultj- me ake 
mentioned who attained the felicity of martyrd — pani 
Christians. His brother, »AJa-ud-Din, Kai-Kul against hin 


i ned in a fortress. Same 

to submit, and was confi oe ae 
« <-yd-Din, Kai-Khusrau, having pattle : 
He eas succeeded by his sony TX. “ZZ-UD-DIN, KAL-KA-US, 


ign of about a 
died after a short reign 0 ; Tis ances 
prince at all He was succeeded by his ree 


igns of 
- ‘sho is about the first of the sovereigns 
by his correct name and tite, from 4 Oe 
UD-DIN, KAI-KUBAD, who had i 
nephew, "Tzz-ud-Din, Kal  Hostiities 
greatest sovereigns of the dynasty. 
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He fought battles with the infidels of Afranj; and many 
indications of his goodness exist to this day. 

He had sons, who acquired great renown, and became 
great men. He died on the 5th of the month Shawwal, in 
the year 633 H., and he, likewise, was buried at Kiuniah. 


VII. KAI-KHUSRAU, SON OF KAI-KUBAD. 


Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Kai-Khusrau’, was a great monarch 

of noble disposition and excellent qualities, just and 

impartial. Having ascended the throne after the death of 

his father, he took possession of the territories of Rim, and 
assumed the government of them. 

In this reign, the disturbance and disorder consequent 
upon the irruption.of the army of infidel Mughals had 
reached the frontiers of Rim* The Sultan, in such 
manner as he was able, entered into friendly relations with 
the Farang*. He was assembling an army upon the fron- 
tiers bordering upon the territory of Islam, when, suddenly, 


unfortunate but gallant Jalal-ud-Din, the last of the Khwarazm Shahis. They 
fought a battle, in Ramagan, 627 H., in which Kai-Kubad was victorious. 
The Mughal, Uktae Ka’an, sent him a Yarligh [diploma] congratulating him, 
and the Khalifah [for overthrowing a good Musalman perhaps] conferred upon 
him the title of Sultin-i-A’zam, wa Kasim-i-Mu’agzam. He reigned twenty- 
six years, and died in 634 H., having been poisoned, éy mistake some authors 
say, by his son, Ghiyag-ud-Diy, Kai-Khusrau, who assumed the throne. 





1 Our author is correct here as to the name and title. GHIYAS-UD-DIN, 
KAI-KHUSRALU, the eleventh of the dynasty, is the man who poisoned his 
own father, of whom our author gives such a glowing account. 

2 An army of Mughals marched against him, under Taji, Niiyan, and the 
Mughals obtained sway over the territory of Rim, after an engagement at 
Koshah-digh, in 641 4. Kai-Khusrau died in 642 u., but Guzidah says in 
644 H., and Jahan-Ara and Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh say in 643 H., but 
Raugat-ug-Safa says in 640 H., which is certainly incorrect. His son Suliman 
succeeded. 





uslyused. ‘This, doubtless, is what Gibbon refers to in diloquent style, 
covers great errors :—‘‘ Flying from the arms of the Moguls, those 


peseie word ‘‘Farang” is used here in all the copies, but Afranj is the word 


the Caspian [whom he styles ‘ ¢he strange and savage hordes of Cariz- 
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* Court of Ab-ghi [called also Ab-ka] Khan, where he continued for a.co 
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he was deserted and left alone by his troops. The Mughal 
forces made an inroad into that territory ; and, after they 
again retired, Kai-Khusrau died in the beginning of 
Muharram, 643 H.' . 


He reigned for a period of eleven years, and named his 
son, 'Izz-ud-Din, Kai-Ka-is, his heir and successor, 


VIII, 'IZZ-UD-DIN, KAI-KA-0S, SON OF KALKHUSRAU, 


According to his father’s nomination as successor to 
sovereignty, Sultan ’Izz-ud-Din, Kai-Ka-as, ascend 
throne of Rim in the beginning of the year 643 H., and 
the Maliks and other great nobles submitted to his au = 


ride oh 
city. = 

As he was celebrated for his energy, his warlike accom- 
plishments, and his nobility of mind, he strengthened his 


frontiers on the side of Afranj ; and, asa matter of necess 


4 Died in 644 H. according to Guzidah and Fasih-i, and in 642 
ing to the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh. ist ae 
5 As is often the case towards the termination of a dynasty, authors here 
at variance one with another respecting the succession. Some say that hi 
ud-Din, Kai-Khusrau, was succeeded by his son, "Izz-ud-Din, Kai-Ka-is, 
that he, as our author states, despatched his brother Rukn-ud-Din, j-4 
[called by others Rukn-ud-Din, Suliman], to the camp of the 
The facts, however, appear to be as Je = a uth ¢ 
<ai-Khusrau, in 642 ., his son, XII. _ : ; 
— Tt was he who despatched his brother, "Ali-ud-Din, Kai-Kubad, 


able time in distress and trouble. Having at length succeeded : in his 
set out on his return, but Rukn-ud-Din, ponte = hi 
vith desi inst him, had him put to a as soon as he ent 
ta i pa pre brother, "Izz-ud-Din, Kai-Ka-ts, fled to the camp 
Khan. ‘After a reign, so called, of twenty years, Suliman was 1 
death, by order of Ab-gha Khan, in 664 H. ; ‘ 
Others, on the contrary, say that Rukn-ud-Din, ha f 
ing from the Mughal Ka’an, a grant of tspeasibenna) 
into Rim, was the cause of great disorders ; and that 
fled to Istanbil, and was proceeding to the Dash 7 abchal 
before the Ka’an, but died on the way, eS in 
time, with Mughal aid, assumed the sovereignty ; but, aft 
elapsed, Rukn-ud-Din [called Kulij-Arsalan son 


was found to have been intriguing 
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consequent upon the power and predominance of the infidel 
Mughals over the dominions of Islam, he, in order to ward 
off [the inroads of] that race, despatched his younger 
brother into ‘Turkistan to the Court of Mangu Khan, the 
Mughal, so that he might, under terms of peace, be left in 
possession of his dominions. 

On Rukn-ud-Din, Kulij-Arsalan, the envoy and brother 
of Sultan Kai-Ka-iis, reaching the presence of Mangi 
Khan, the Mughal, he preferred requests, and made solici- 
tations contrary to the mandate of his brother. He sought 
from Mangi Khan the territory of Rim for himself, and 
likewise assistance from him to enable him to liberate that 
country from the hands of his brother. Mangu Khan gave 
him the daughter of the Ni-in*[a Prince, or a great noble,] 
Aljakta, the Mughal, and despatched Aljakta, with his troops, 
to aid Rukn-ud-Din, Kulij-Arsalan (against his brother]. 

When they reached the Rimi territory, "Izz-ud-Din, 
Kai-Ka-ts, retired before them; and Kulij-Arsalan and 
the Mughals became dominant over Rim. Kai-Ka-ts 
went to Aor Khan of Rim, and, having obtained aid from 
him, came and suddenly attacked the Mughals, and over- 
threw them’. He captured his brother, and immured him 
in a fortress. 

After some time, he, Kulij-Arsalan, succeeded in escap- 
ing, and went to the Mughals ; and, as what has happened 
since has not become known to the author, this [notice of 
him] has been thus much abridged. 


IX. KUTB-UD-DIN®, KULIJ-ARSALAN. 


Trustworthy persons call him Rukn-ud-Din, Kulij- 
Arsalan, and say that he is among the Mughals, along 
with Hulat, the Accursed, in the direction of the terri- 
tory of Azarbaijan. What the upshot of his affairs 
may be no one can say ; but, please God, may they end 
well?! 

- © Also written Nayan.  _ 
7 Who Aor fin one copy Uz] Khan of Rim might have been, it would 
‘require our author to explain. No overthrow of the Mughals by the Saljiiks 
; mentioned by other writers. 
has Rukn-ud-Din. 
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* * * * * * * 
[The author now returns to the last of the Saljaks of 


Irak". All the MSS. are alike here.] 
* * * * * * * 


X. TUGHRIL, SON OF TUGHRIL. 


Respecting the descent of this Prince two different 
accounts have been given. Some relate that he is Tughril, 
the son of Tughril, son of Kazil Arsalan *. 

Sultan Tughril was a sovereign, and the son of a 
sovereign, and a person of great magnificence ; and his reign 
was contemporary with that of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Takish, 
Khwarazm Shah *. ‘ 

His strength was so very great, that not a warrior of his 
day could lift his mace* from the ground, and he was a 
man of great stature and of awe-striking presence. Per- 
sons of credit relate, that the hair on his upper lip was so 
long, that he used to draw his moustaches back, and put 
them behind his ears. r 

He was one of the brother's sons of Sultan Sanjar®, and 
was [left] very young in years on the decease of his father. 
The sons of the Ata-bak Iladd-giz—who was one of Sanjar’s 
slaves, and had, previously, been ruler of that territory, and 
had espoused Tughril’s mother [grandmother of Tughril, 
widow of Arsalan, Tughril’s father], after his father’s death 
—had acquired power over ‘Trak ; and, when their father 
died, they immured Sultan Tughril in one of the fortresses 


of Irak, and took the country into their own possession®. 





respect, and no hiatus whatever occurs in 


: e ies are alike in this 
dem hoees I merely discovered it from the names and 


the different MSS. to show it. 


events mentioned. 
biotin so: Tughril, the last of the dynasty, was son of —— ~~ wr 
his title was Rukn-ud-Din. There are no contrary — we 
One copy has Tughril, son of Arsalan, son of Kulij-A) mit 3 

3 In some copies this paragraph is placed at the end of his reign. 


# See note %, re QI. ’ . 
5 i was sepa prother’s great-grandson, if not one generation farther 

eT pak been obliged to take a little liberty with the text of this paragraph, 

which, in all twelve copies, is in & hopeless state of eee No two copies 

are alike ; and, as the text now stands, itis a mere jumble ie without = 

observance of grammatical rules. ‘The literal eset - age 

now stands, is as follows :—‘ He was one of the 's sons of Sultan 


»~ 
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When Sultan Tughril reached man’s estate, and became 
famous for his vast strength, his great bodily vigour, his 
nobility of mind, and his warlike accomplishments, a party 
[of adherents] rendered him aid, and set him at liberty from 
imprisonment. He came forth, and great numbers of the 
servants of his father and grandfather flocked around him. 
He assumed the Chatr [canopy of royalty], and became 
Sultan. The following are two lines from a poem composed 
on his escape fromconfinement, and his rise to dominion and 
power 7 :— 

“The tidings reach’d Rai—‘ The Sultan is come !’— 
And that august canopy of his is to Hamadan come.” 


After Sultan Tughril had acquired supremacy over 
the territory of Irak, and had reigned for a considerable 
period, a number of his servants despatched letters to 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Takish, Khwarazm Shah, and invited 
him to come into that country. In accordance with that 
request, Sultan Takish invaded “Irak with a large army. 
When the two armies came into proximity with each other, 
one or two ingrate slaves acted treacherously towards 
Sultan Tughril, and came up behind his august back and 
martyred him. 

At this period his other followers were engaged in front, 
at the head ofa pass, fighting bravely, and did not become 
aware of this piece of treachery, until those treacherous 
ingrates brought the august head of their sovereign to 
Sultan Takish, Khwarazm Shah, who despatched it to that 
staunch and steadfast band of Tughril’s followers. 


Sanjar, and had been left, after his father [’s death] very young [in years]. 
The sons of the Ata-bak Iladd-giz, who was a slave of Sanjar’s, having 
acquired power over ‘Irak, because /zs [sic] father was ruler of “Irak ; [and], 
when he died, ¢iey imprisoned Sultan Tughril in one of the fortresses of "Irak, 
took his mother to wife [sic], and possessed themselves of the country.” For 
a correct account of these matters see the following note, and note ‘, page 169. 
7 Jahan-Pahlawan, the Ata-bak, on the death of his half-brother [see under 
Wis baks of Azarbaijan and Irak, page 171, and note *] Arsalan Shah, set up 
the latter’s son, Tughril, as sovereign of ’Irak, who was then seven years old. 
- While his maternal uncle, Jahan-Pahlawan, lived, Tughril’s affairs prospered, 
and he reigned in some splendour, Jahan-Pahlawan, however, died in 582 H., 
Kazil-Arsalan, his full brother, desired to take his place as Ata-bak to 
il. The latter, being impatient of restraint, would not brook it, and, 
g , arose between them. For further particulars respecting 
sa , see note %, page 171, and note® page 172, 
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\ 
th When the 
ee Sé found what had happened, they declared 
apthat they would not cease fighting and using the sword 
ear Sultan ‘Takish, should deliver up to them the 
wnurderers of their sovereign, whereupon they would yield 
wit? him. Sultan Takish complied, and delivered up the 
yrmurderers, whom they sent to the infernal regions, Then 
r+ . : : 
is aking along with them the head of Sultan Tughril, they 
exctoceeded to the presence of Sultan Takish, and sub- 
lorditted to him. He took the head in his arms, and, along 
mudth them, performed the customary mourning [for the de- 
the 2ased] ; and Sultan Takish, Khwarazm Shah, took pos- 
dynssion of ‘Trak’. 
& 
poe Tughril’s death occurred in the following manner:—Takish of Khwarazm, - 
ing invaded ‘Irak at the instigation of Kutlagh Inanaj, encountered 
thril’s forces within three farsakhs of Rai, where Tughril had pitched his 
p. According to several authors Tughril and Kutlagh Inanaj were 
j iged hand to hand, when Tughril struck his own horse a blow with his 


TH? which was intended for his opponent, and_the horse fell with him, and 


hhril was slain by Kutlagh Inanaj. I prefer, however, the circumstantial _ 
SBeunt of Yafa’i, who says that whilst Tughril was leading his troops in a 
rge, his horse stumbled, and Tughril was thrown to the ground. At this 


Ploment Kutlagh Ininaj- reached the spot, and desired to give Tughril a 
Y aishing blow, and slay him before he was recognized. This he accomplished, _ 
ish, ‘‘who, on seeing his enemy in this condition, knelt down and gave 
gos to the Almighty for the mercy vouchsafed to him.” His head was — 3 
W Ress an insult, ‘to the Khalifah at Baghdad, and his bodyanest . 
xe in the bazar of Rai, on Thursday, the 29th of Rabi -ul-Awwal, 590 He 
eee snded the first dynasty of the Saljtiks, who ruled over Khurasin and 
x “9 . or a period of 161 years. This account of Tughril and his death is 
‘8 It vv flifferent from our author's, The Khalifah was hostile to Takish. See 
eng sins reign, Section XVL * * 
gives @ Sm wuthor does not give any account of the Saljtk dynasty ot Shim, or 


eds, z= inh 
be a which ruled so long in Kirman. - 


7 Sanja ee : 
tory than @ 
viceroyalty \ 
Niish-Tigin} 
in475u. | ‘ ; 
years before . ; : 
voured to ré 
was in his t i , 
sovereign. 4 4 
Diyar-i-Bakr, \ 

Halab, in 487 1, Wags 

empire: he had only helc ; 

Sanjar, who gave Tladd-giz the wid 
government of Agarbaijan, as mentioned fa. 


i i show the value of our a. 
ticular here in order to 5) = 





ta- the body was then placed upon a camel and taken to the presence of 








' 
; 
1 
i 









SECTION XIII. 
ACCOUNT OF THE SANJARIYAH RULERS, 


Tue humblest of the servants of the Almighty’s Cou 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jarjani, states, that, when the period 
the dynasty of the Sanjariyah expired, and no son remain 
unto Sultan Sanjar, nor brother's sons? [likewise], every 0 
of his slaves held some territory among the dominions 
Islam. These slaves assumed the title of Ata-baks {gv 
dians and preceptors], and, to the brother's sons of Sul 
Sanjar, they accorded the title of Sovereign, whilst t 
possessed themselves of the different territories of 
empire’. 

These Ata-baks were of different races. One was th 
descendant of the Ata-bak, Ilatt-giz, to whom Sult? 
Sanjar had given the territories of Irak and Azarbaij: 
the second, the Ata-bak, Sankur, to whom he had gi 


1 So in all the copies, but a few lines under our author contradicts hip 
2 Our author appears quite as much in the dark with respect to the Ati 
if not more so than he is with regard to the Sultans of Rim. It was 
Malik Shah, the father of Sultan Sanjar—not Sanjar himself—wk 
several of his Mamltiks or slaves, as well as some of his relatives and 
rulers over different parts of his vast empire [see page 138], as the dat 
I shall give will prove, and on the authority of authors of undoubted a 
such as have been already mentioned. For the information of the 
reader uninitiated in Oriental lore, I would mention that the words 
and Ghulam, signifying “* slave,” must not be understood in the sense 
conveys in our language. These slaves were sometimes captives, 
often boys of Turkish origin, purchased by kings and their great 
traders—slave-dealers—and trained for the highest offices. They ¥ 
times adopted by their masters, and were frequently made govern: 
‘\yinces, and leaders of armies. Numbers of these Turkish slaves pr 
Bone of Dihli, as will hereafter be mentioned in these pages. 
The Ata-baks, it must be remembered, notwithstanding « 
assertions, were, at the outset, more or less, subject to the ovd, 
house of Saljtik, and acted as tutors and guardians.g 24 
hich the word Ata-bak means, from the 8 
‘Sanjar himself was pus ould not brook it, and, 
signifies / iu i 
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the i A 

Pog Pi oe Fars ; ands third, the Ata-baks of Mausil 

nae BM s of Sham . Trustworthy authorities have 
= ed some little respecting the events [in the lives] of 
i: of these dynasties, as has been [herein] recorded ; and 

with regard to the Ata-baks of Mausil, as much as has b 
vritten respecting the affairs of Sultan Nar-ud-Din of Sham 
is all the information that has been obtained visti 
exception of that of which the KhudawandsZadell [son of 2 
lord or great man] of Mausil informed me, which was this 
much, that his eighth ancestor was a Turk of Khata-i aaa! 
the slave of Sultan Sanjar‘. Such being the pests this 
Sgfasty {of Ata-baks] has been classified into three 

~ ions”. 


i FIRST DYNASTY. 
THE SANJARIYAH MALIKS OF ’IRAK AND AZARBAIJAN. 


Be it known that one night, at a convivial entertainment, 
pltan Sanjar conferred sovereignty upon three persons— 
y Malik Utsuz® he gave the throne of Khwarazm ; to the 
nta-bak, Tlatt-giz, the throne of Azarbaijan; and the 
crone of Fars to the Ata-bak, Sanktir’. 

Ws Respecting both of which dynasties He gives no account. From the 
rmarks which follow, our author seems to have been at a loss for materials, 
1d his statements fully prove it. 

«A vast deal of information, certainly. ‘. 
+8 Tt will be noticed that our author, who generally eschews dates, never 
gives a single date throughout his account of the three following dynasties, so 
alled. 
my ‘Also written Utsiz, and in the Burhan-i-Kata’, Itsiz. 

7 Sanjar’s father, Malik Shah, who certainly held a greater extent of terri- 
tory than any other of the Saljak sovereigns, bestowed territories, that is the 
viceroyalty over them, upon his Mamliiks and officers. Khwarazm he gave to 
Nash-Tigin-i-Gharjah, who was also a slave, on his conquest of that territory, 
in 475 H. [He was the progenitor of that dynasty], and this happened five 

years before Sanjar was born. The latter, during his reign, in 535 4s endea- 
voured to reduce Itsiz, the grandson of Nish-Tigin, who died when Sanjar 
was in his twelfth year, put was unable, and Itsiz became an independent - | 
sovereign. On Ak-Sankur, the progenitor of the Ata-baks of Fars and of “| 
Diyar-i-Bakr, Muhammad, Sanjar’s predecessor, bestowed the government of Ce 
Halab, in 487 H., upwards of five years before Sanjar came to the throne of the oe 
empire: he had only held Khurasan before. Tt was Mahmad, nephew of — | 
Sanjar, who gave Jladd-giz the widow of his brother in marriage, and the 
government of Agarbaijan, as mentioned farther on, 1 have been thus. par- | 
ticular here in order to show the value of our author's statements with respect : 
a =a 
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When the next day came round, a number of his Wazirs, 
confidants, and advisers, represented to the Sultan, that, on 
the previous night, his Majesty had given thrones away _~ 
to three different persons, out of whose hands he-would not, 
hereafter, be able to disengage them. He inquired what 
three persons they were, and, when they informed him, he 
confirmed the appointments, saying :— Those two first 
mentioned are my slaves, and the other is in my service. 
As there is no son to interpose, who would be heir to 
the sovereignty, it is better that my slaves should be 
paramount.” 


> ll 
I. THE ATA-BAK, ILATT-GIZ8, US-SANJARI. 


The Ata-bak, Ilatt-giz, was a slave of Sultan Sanjar’s 
and he was possessed of great strength and nobility of mind 

Having brought the territory of Azarbaijan under his 
sway, he performed many great acts ; and many monu 
ments of his goodness still remain in that country. > 
to the Ata-baks, whatever may be the value of what he says about Hindiistar 
As the other slaves, who were appointed rulers at the same time, are n 
mentioned by our author, I need not refer to them here. 

8 The Ata-bak, [ladd-giz [or Ilatt-giz, ¢ and d being interchangeable], w 
the slave of Kamal-ud-Din, Ali, Samairami, the Wazir of Sultan Mahmiie¢ 
son of Sultan Muhammad, son of Sultan Malik Shah. [See note °, page 14 
‘As the author leaves out Mahmiid’s reign, it is not surprising that he make 
errors with respect to Iladd-giz.] Samairam is one of the dependencies 
Isfahan, and is said to have been founded by Sam, the son of Nith [Noah] 
who gave it the name of Sam-Aram—Sam’s resting-place [or place of rest]— 
but, from_constant use, in course of time, the name got corrupted into 
Samairam. After the Wazir, Kamial-ud-Din, was put to death, in the month 
of Safar, 516 H., Tladd-giz became the servant of Sultan Mahmiid, during 
whose reign he rose to the highest rank and dignity, and great power. Mah- 
mid gave the widow of his brother Tughril, the mother of Arsalin Shah 
[see page 165, where the author falls into utter confusion: this note tends to 
throw some light upon his statements there], in marriage to Madd-giz, and 
bestowed upon him the government of Azarbaijan. He became very powerful, 
and annexed Ganjah and Shirwan to his territory. He set up Arsalan Shah, 
son of Tughril, his wife’s son, as sovereign, and, at once, assumed the entire 
direction of affairs, and all the power, Arsalan possessing nothing of sove- 
reignty except the bare name. Iladd-giz died at Hamadan, according to 

~ Fasib-i, in 567 1, but some say in 569 H. In 557 H., an army of 30,000 
Gurjis [Georgians] invaded Azarbaijan, destroyed the city of Di-in, and slew 
000 Musalmins, carried off a number of captives, and burnt the great 
Shams-ud-Din, Tladd-giz, took the field with 50,000 horse, at Tabriz, 
‘aid the ruler of Akhlat and the lord of Maraghah, and to revenge 

h be effect ‘the following year. 
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The Almighty gave him worthy and accomplished sons ; 
and he carried on wars .with the infidels of Afranj and 
Karkh, and reduced the country, as far as the frontiers of 
Ram, under his subjection, and conquered a great part of 
Irak. He died after reigning a considerable time. 


II, THE ATA-BAK, MUHAMMAD, SON OF ILATT-GIZ, 


The Ata-bak, Muhammad, was a great monarch, and 
succeeded his father on the throne’, He took possession ~ 
of the territories of Irak and Azarbaijan, and performed 
many illustrious deeds, He was just and of implicit faith, 
he founded colleges and masjids, and undertook, many ; 
expeditions against the unbelievers. He likewise per- 
formed many gallant exploits in the direction of Karkh, 
and reduced the territory, as far as the frontiers of Rim 
and Sham, under his sway. 

He reigned for a considerable period, and had slaves 
Aho attained great eminence and grandeur, who, after him, 
W50k possession of the territories of ‘Trak!, such as I-tagh- 
Abish, and Ada-mish, and others besides them, the whole 
of; which they held up to the time of Khwarazm Shah, when 





== 


Wae territories of "Irak passed out of their hands, and they 
"ied. a ; : 
‘ In the length of his reign’, his justice, and his: bene- = = 
ficence, the Ata-bak, Muhammad, was a second ‘Sanjar, 


9 Jladd-giz was succeeded as Ata-bak by his son, Jahan Pahlawan, Muham- bs 
mad, by the widow of Sultan Tughril, and half-brother of Arsalan ae r 
latter having died in 571 Hy the Ata-bak set Arsalan’s son, Tughril, a pe 
his seventh year, upon the throne of “Trak ; but he was a me puppet a 
except in name, the Ata-bak was sovereign. Jahan Pahlawan i a espatched 
his full brother, Kazil-Arsalan, as his deputy, to Agarbaijan. J i 
died at Rai in 582 H. There is a good deal of discrepancy among aut as 


-baks. 
to the dates of the deaths of these two Ata ‘ 

1 As the Ata-bak, Muhammad, Jahan Pahlawan, had — no = > 
succeeded to his territories, the mention of his slaves,” who Pp 


to the time of Khwarazm Shah,” is, like ope — — of our author, © 
i licable, No other writer makes such a statement. v 
nS hs ‘Ataebak, Iladd-giz, died in 567 H., some Say iS 568 u., and et . 
569 He THe held sway about 35 years. The Antoek, Males be : ees | 
author says, was “a second Sanjar in length of reign, bee “ power from 
the date of his father’s death, until 582 H., just 15 years. He a na \ ons 
the father with the son. \ : 

2 M 2 
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Ill. THE ATA-BAK, YOZ-BAK, SON OF MUHAMMAD, US- 
: SANJARI. 


The Ata-bak, Yiiz-bak, was sovereign of Azarbaijan. 
Some have said® that he was the brother of the Ata- 
bak, Muhammad, son of the Ata-bak, Ilatt-giz, the San- 
jari. 

Viiz-bak was a man of energy and experience, and reigned 
over the territory of Azarbaijan for a considerable time. 


3 An absurd way of writing history, when he is not even certain of the names 
and descent of the people he pretends to write about, who flourished only a 
short time before he compiled his work. The Ata-bak, Jahan Pahlawan, 
Muhammad, was succeeded by his brother, Kazil-Arsalin, not by Yiiz-bak. 
At the decease of the former, Kazil presented himself before Sultan Tughril, 
in expectation that he would permit him to act as his Ata-bak ; but he, having 
experienced severity from Jahan Pahlawan, and having now grown older, was 


not inclined to have another master, and would not consent. Kazil, becoming aT 


hopeless of gaining his object, retired into Agarbaijin, and rebelled ; but was 
defeated in an engagement with Tughril’s partisans. In 583 H., Kazil hee 
gained sufficient strength to be able to renew hostilities ; and, in 586 H., et 
made Tughril prisoner, with his son, named Malik Shah, and immured the 
in a strong fortress in Agarbaijan, and Kazil-Arsalin assumed independer 
sovereignty. Kazil-Arsalan was assassinated by the disciples of the Mulahidastaslt* 
in 587 H., after reigning five years. See pages 165 and 166. e ye 

He was succeeded by his nephew, Nusrat-ud-Din, Abii-Bikr, the son 
Jahan Pahlawan, in the territory of Azarbaijan only, and ‘Irak passed to Hi, Ww 
brother, Kutlagh Infnaj. In 587 H., the year after Abii-Bikr’s death, Sultmid 
Tughril effected his escape from imprisonment, and succeeded in reaching 4 
‘Trak. Kutlagh Inanaj, after marrying his mother to Tughril, combined with" 
her to administer poison to Tughril in his food ; but, having received a warn- 
ing, Tughril compelled his wife to take it, upon which she almost immediately 
died. Kutlagh Inanaj was imprisoned for a time, but was subsequently set at 
liberty. He went to the Court of Takish, Sultan of Khwarazm, and brought 
him with an army upon Tughril, and, in a battle which took place between 
them, Tughril was slain, and the first dynasty of the Saljiiks terminated. This 
will throw some light upon the almost unintelligible and confused account given 
by our author respecting the reign of Sultan Tughril, at page 166, and the 
very romantic, but not very authentic account of his death. It will be noticed 
that, up to this time, even the Ata-baks were nominally but the ministers of 
the Saljiik sovereigns, and not ‘great monarchs” who ascended ‘‘ thrones,” 
as our author asserts. : 

The Ata-bak, Uz-bak, or Yiiz-bak [the name is written both ways], son ot 
Jahan Pahlawan, was the /ast of the Ata-baks of Azarbaijan, and succeeded 
Nusrat-ud-Din, Abi-Bikr, in the government of that territory. He was the 


—_Ata-bak whose city of Tabriz, Sultan Jalil-ud-Din, the last of the Khwarazmi 


‘invested, Viiz-bak had left it, and had placed his consort in charge ; 
g fallen in love with Jalal-ud-Din, became his wife, and sur- 
» Yitz-bak died of grief and chagrin, For an account 
fJalal-ud-Din, Section XVI. 
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He continued in possession of it until the reign of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah. Upon several occasions 
the forces of Khwarazm Shah were appointed to act against 
him, but he did not fall into their hands, until he advanced 
into ‘Irak, being eager for the possession of Isfahan, and 
hostilities were going on between him and the Ata-bak of 
Fars, Sa'd [son of Zangi]. 

Unexpectedly, Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, — 
came upon them. The Ata-bak, Yiiz-bak, was defeated 
and completely overthrown, and Azarbaijan passed out of 
his possession, and he died. 


IV. THE ATA-BAK, ABU-BIKR, SON OF MUHAMMAD. 


The Ata-bak, Abii-Bikr, was a great monarch; and the 
territory of Irak, and the Jibal [the mountain tracts of "Iralk] 
came into his possession. He ruled his subjects justly and be- 
neficently ,and cleared the frontiers of his territory of enemies. 

He founded colleges and masjids in ‘Trak, Arran, and 
Azarbaijan, and a very large college at Maraghah ; and 
was the patron of ecclesiastics and learned men. He had 
numerous slaves, both of his father’s and of his own, each 
of whom was Malik [ruler] in one of the cities of Irak. He 
was the elder brother of the Ata-bak, Yiiz-bak, and he 
reigned for a considerable time, and died, leaving no 
children behind him. 


SECOND DYNASTY. 
THE SANJARIYAH MALIKS OF FARS. 
I. THE ATA-BAK, SANKUR*, US-SANJARL 


hrone of Fars*® was conferred upon the 


As soon as the t 
Atia-bak, Sankur, by Sultan Sanjar, Sankur brought that 


t Ak-Sankur [turned into « Ascansar” by Gibbon], who 


+ Gasbish sae Se itor of these Ati-baks of Fars. 


; ik Shah, is the p p 
held Halab of Sultan Mali Shah, See ly styles 


‘ e to the Ata-baks of Fars, wh 
«“ conn who ascended thrones, although, at the veryoutset, he “— 
brothers’ sons of Sanjar retained the title of Badshah. —— cea 
Ata-bak, Sankur, and would lead his readers to i ec t rhe was _ 
of the rulers of Fars who bore that title, and that Sultan Sanjar bestowed 
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territory under subjection", and < 
~ beneficence to the people under his sway. 

On the death of Sultan Sanjar, some of the brothers’ 
sons of that monarch came into the territory of Fars: from 


‘Trak. Sankur sent them to Tstakhur, in that territory, 


sovereignty of that territory upon him, as he did upon others of his s/aves. 
Such, however, is not the case. The Ati-baks of Fars were of the race of 
Salghur, a Turkmin chief, who, about the time of the great movement of the 
Saljiks towards Khurasin, made raids into that territory, and committed 
great ravages, until the Saljtiks became complete masters of it, when that 
chieftain is said to have taken service under Sultan Tughril Beg, and Salghur 
and his tribe took up their quarters in Fars, Khivistan, Lurist&n, and parts 
adjacent, From the downfall of the Didlamah dynasty to the rise to indepen- 
dent sovereignty of the Sankuriah, of whom our author's Sankur is the first, 
seven persons ruled over Fars, six of whom were governors on the part of the 
Saljiik sovereigns. The first of these was Fagl, son of Hasan, who in 459 M., 
after Alb-Arsalan, the previous year, had inflicted chastisement upon the Shaban- 
karah, seized Mangir-i-Falad Sutin [Pillar of Steel}, the last of the Dilami 
sovereigns of the family of Biwiah, and imprisoned him. He then seized 
upon Fars, which he appears to have been allowed to retain ; but, subsequently, 
having become disaffected, he was replaced by the Amir Khumir-Tigin. To 
him succeeded the Ata-bak, Jawli [also written Chawli], who reduced the 
power ofthe Shabankarah. He was succeeded in the government by the Athe 
bak, Karajah, who was slain at Hamadan (Guzidah says in Fars]. He was 
followed by the Ata-bak, Mangii [also called Mangiis], hisson. Subsequently, 
the Ata-bak, Bizabah [also written Fizibah, / being interchangeable with 4], 
was made governor by Sultan Mas’iid, son of Muhammad, son of Malik Shah, 
Saljiki. He rebelled against Mas’tid, son of Mabmiid, and was taken in an 
“engagement with him, and put to death in 542 H. ‘After this, Sultan Mas’id 
made his brother’s son, Malik Shah [Guzidah says, Muhammad], ruler of Fars. 
He was a youth wholly given to pleasure; and, after a time, he put to death, 
without cause, the Ata-bak [his own Ata-bak in all probability], Salghur. On 
this, Savkur-Tigin, son of Maudiid, son of Zangi, son of Ak-Sankur, son of 
Salghur, rose against Malik Shah, and expelled him froin the territory of 
Fars. Malik Shah went to his uncle’s court, obtained assistance, and again 
entered Fars, but was unable to effect any thing; and, in 543 1., Sankur 
assumed independent sovereignty. The account given in Guzidah is some- 
what different, but to the same purpose. It says, ‘‘ Biizabah, having rebelled 
against Sultan Mas’id in 541 1, was defeated before Hamadan, taken 
prisoner, and put to death in 543 H. The brother’s son of Biizibah, Sankur, 
son of Maudiid, in revenge for his uncle’s death, seized upon the territory of 
Fars.” All these events took place in Sanjar's /i/etime.. Sankur assumed the 
: ti i Mugaffar-ud-Din, and ruled for a period of thirteen years, and died in 
556 H. He was succeeded, not by his son, but by his brother, Tuklah. It 
“must be borne in mind that all these Ata-baks were, more or less, subject to 
‘the successors of Sultiin Sanjar, while the dynasty lasted. Mas'id died in 
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, and Malik Shah succeeded. See latter part of previous note, and ee 
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and assigned a stipend, and furnished them with all things 
necessary for their Support. “Those princes were allowed 
to retain the empty title of Badshah, whilst Sankur, under 
the name of Ata-bak [guardian and preceptor], ruled over 
ore Spec Fars. Hereigned fora lengthened period,and — 
died. 





I. THE ATA-BAK, ZANGI7, SON OF SANKUR, 


The Ata-bak, Zangi, ascended the throne of Fars after 
the death of his father. He was a great monarch, and wa 
just, and ruled with a firm hand; and he broughé 1 é 
minions of his father under his control and govern pS 
With respect to the rulers of the countries around 
guided his policy as the circumstances of the times : 
dered feasible ; and he held the sovereignty of Fars for a 
long period, and died*. | 


Ill. THE ATA-BAK, DUKLAH, SON OF SANKUR. — 


The Ata-bak, Duklah, after the decease of his br 
ascended the throne of Fars. He was an energ' 


rigorous monarch, and brought the territory of 
his control. . ; : 
Hostilities broke out between him and 


‘Trak ; and he collected together, from j | parts of 
country, a vast quantity of material and munitions, the 
of which, to’such an amount of wealth and treasu 


of his predecessors in the rule of Fars hagl ever po 
He reigned fot a long time, and died’, 


7 Our author here again thas made a great blunder. T! 


Zangis and two Tuklahs {or Duklahs, @ being interchangeabl 
first, according to the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Sanka’ 
having become suspicious of his prother’s intentions, 
wiahs. The chief rendered ret ye 
Sankur by surprise, selz ns 
bea a evant sin assumed the authority, and held 


i i in obtained power, 
in 553 H.; after which Sankur again 0} ma pn 

























He was succeeded by his brother, Zans o i 
8 Zangi, son Coe nee — P 


following year, $57 He : h 
“author confounds the klahs into one}, Tukle®s © 









now states. He was een 
Ps: =* et thammad ‘of Malik Shah. ¥ 
b ugh son of ts juntakbhab-ut-Tawaritkh 59 
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IV. THE ATA-BAK, SA’D, SON%F ZANGI}, 


The Ata-bak, Sa’d, was a great monarch, and ascended 
the throne of Fars after the decease of his uncle [the Ata- 
bak, Duklah], and brought the different parts of that 
country under his rule, in the manner which has been 
described’. 

He was a most just and intrepid sovereign ; and trust- 
worthy authorities have related this, that the weight of his 
arms and armour was so great, that a powerful man could 
not lift from the ground the armour he used to wear. 

He led armies against ‘Irak upon several occasions, and 
in some engagements he was victorious; but, in others 
again, he was defeated, as happened when a battle took 
place between him and Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, undesignedly, and in the following manner. The 
Ata-bak, Sa’d, was marching an army into ‘Irak, with the 
object of capturing Isfahan; and the Ata-bak, Yiiz-bak, 
son of the Ata-bak, Muhammad, had come out of Azar- 
baijin also, with the object of gaining possession of that 
city. 

The two armies, of Fars and of Azarbaijan, were march- 
ing towards the same point from opposite directions, when 
Sultan Muhammad‘, Khwarazm Shah, arrived [with an 
army] upon the frontier of "Irak. He obtained informa- 
tion that the Ata-bak, Sa’d, was marching an army from 
Fars, towards the gate of Isfahan, in order to give battle to 
the Ata-bak, “Ytz-bak, and he [Sultan Muhammad] ad- 
vanced with his troops towards the Ata-bak, Sa’d. 

When the troops of Khwarazm Shah came in sight‘, the 
Ata-bak, Sa’d, imagined that this was the army of the Ata- 


1 Duklah was succeeded by his cousin, the Ata-bak, Tughril, brother of 
Zang, and son of Sankur, son of Maudiid, son of Zangi, son of Ak-Sankur, 
the other brother of the first ruler ; and hostilities went on between him and 

‘Ss f Zangi, for a considerable time, during which Fars suffered great 
ua ion. At length Tughril-was taken captive by Sa’d, who deprived him 
t, and immured him within the walls of the fortress of Istakhur, 
599 H. We was succeeded by Sa’d, son of Zangi, son of 

a to our author. » 
place in the work, 
i esren ee 
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bak, Yiiz-bak, and at once marshalled his ranks in order 
and attacked the Sultan’s army, and threw it into comand 
sion. Suddenly, one of the champions of Khwarazm Shah's 
army joined spears with him; and the name of that ‘cham- 
pion was Kashkah*, who was the [Sultan’s] Amir-i-Akhar 
{lord of the stables]. The champion hurled the horse of 
Sa’d to the ground, and wanted to slay him; but the ‘Ata- 
bak cried out to him :—*“I am the Ata-bak, Sa’d; do not 
slay me, Say, Whose army is yours?” The champion 
replied :—“ The army of Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah.” The Ata-bak rejoined :—“ Take me to the S 































presence.” we 
On reaching the Sultan’s presence, Sa’d kissed the 
ground, and said :—“ King of the Universe, by the great 


God, this your servant knew not that this was the king’s 
army, otherwise he would never have drawn his sword,” 
The Sultan comforted and encouraged him, and forthwith 
had him remounted ; and, on account of what had reached 
the ears of the Sultan respecting the great energy, man= 
liness, and intrepidity, of the Ata-bak, Sa’d, he treated 
him with honour and reverence, and restored to him the © " 
dominion of Fars, upon this stipulation—that one half of 
that territory should be held by the Maliks, or gr t no eA 
and trusty retainers of the Khwarazm Shahi sty ; 
the other half should belong to the Ata-bak", ae 
The Sultan likewise appointed a force to accompany 
him, for this reason, that, on the Ata-bak, Sa 4, nee ; 
taken prisoner, his son, the Ata-bak, eR oy : 
possession of the territory of Fars, and had read the Ad 
in his own name. F a 
a ene Ata-bak, Sa’d, with the forces of Khwarazm 
Shih, and the Sahib [lord] Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk, Amir- Haji, 
who was despatched along with Sa’d by Khwarazm Shah, 
5 In some few copies ae in others Kashiki. 
H., Sa’d was 
ane * arlbeaatre eT Muhammad, 
released on the stipulation «that he should pay 


d the meaning here signifies a 
part of a dram, an aaa : 
i a third] of the revenue 0! : : *DP 
Baas iat BOtl into the Sultan's agg OS tot terms, he was. 
d to retain these territories. he warikh calls the 
pees by the title of Kutb-ud-Din, and says that Sa’d was released 
intercession of the Malik of Zawzan. ” 


f e- 
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reached the frontier of Fars, the Ata-bak, Abia-Bikr, ad- 
vanced to oppose them, and the father and son came to 
blows. The Ata-bak, Sa’d, wounded his son, Abi-Bikr, in 
the face with his sword, and the ranks of the Farsi army 
became disorganized. 

The Ata-bak, Sa’d, again ascended the throne of Fars, 
and imprisoned his son. After this, Sa’d reigned for a 
considerable period over [half of ?] that territory, and died 
after the misfortunes attending the irruption of the infidel 
Mughals’. : 

The Ata-bak, Sa’d, was endowed with many distinguished 
virtues, and excellent qualities. In the first place, the flag, 
which, every year, he used to send along with the caravan 
of pilgrims on the journey to the Ka’bah {at Makkah], when 
the pilgrims returned, he used to have kept constantly set 
up before the entrance of his palace or pavilion ; and, every 
time he came to the hall of audience, or his private apart- 
ments, he used to perform a prayer of two genuflexions 
under the flag.in question, after which he would mount his 
throne. This circumstance indicates how excellent was 
his faith ; but, respecting his ostentation and pomp, a trust- 
worthy person has related, that the revenues of one of the 
provinces of the territory of Fars was set apart for the 
expenses of his own wardrobe. The revenue of the pro- 
vince in question amounted, every year, to three hundred 
and sixty thousand golden dinars*, and, every day, one 


thousand dinars of red gold used to be expended upon his — 


attire, in the shape of head-dresses, tunics, mantles, robes, and 
expensive fabrics, girdles, jewel-studded collars, and the like. 

If any surplus remained over and above the necessary 
expenses of his wardrobe, he would purchase therewith 


7 Sa’d died at Baiza in 625 i1., but the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh says his 
death happened in 628 ., which is evidently incorrect. His Wazir, Khwa- 

_ jah Ghiyas-ud-Din, kept his death secret, and sent Sa’d’s signet-ring to the 
Safid, and released Sa’d’s son, Abii Bikr, who had been confined in 
ortress for a considerable time, had him brought into the pavilion, and 
as though Sa’d were still alive, “The Ata-bak is pleased to com- 

bak, Abi Bikr, is his heir,’” and he succeeded accordingly. 
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valuable gems and jewels, which used to be arranged about 
his head-dress, his tunic, and girdle. He never wore a suit 
but one day; the next day he would invest one of his 
10bles or grandees with it. May the Almighty have mercy 
upon him, and pardon his sins! 


V.§ THE ATA-BAK, ABU-BIKR, SON OF SA’D. — 


The Ata-bak, Abi-Bikr', is a great monarch, and he has: i 
brought under his sway the territories of Fars. > 
When the Ata-bak, Sa’d, was sent back again to 
the throne of Fars by Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
under the agreement that one half the territory of Fars — 
should remain in the possession of Sa’d, and the other half — 
be held by the Sultan, the latter despatched {a body of 
troops] along with the Ata-bak, Sa’d, under the Amir-i-Haji, 
Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk, Nishapiiri, to enable Sa’d to re-possess 
himself of that half. & ‘ 
The Ata-bak, Abi-Bikr, and his two brothers, Tah 
and Sankur Shah, with the troops of Fars, advanced in 
their father, determined that they would not give up their 
dominions into the hands of their enemies*, When 
battle on both sides had been duly ordered, the 
Sa’d, issued from the ranks of his forces, while | 
Ata-bak, Abi-Bikr, came forth from the ranks of the 
of Fars to encounter his-father. Sa’d struck and wounded | 
his son in the face with his sword, [and, seeing this,] the 
ranks of the Farsi army gave way. Sa’d took his son, Aba- 
Bikr, prisoner, and put him in confinement. 
~ When Sa’d departed this life, they brought forth 
from his place of confinement, and raised him to 
of Fars; and he brought under his rule 
his father, and his grandfather, and chastised h 
After some time, he sent an army towards ! 
Fars*], and took the capital of the country © 
© He is the eighth, not the fifth, of the Ati-baks of Fars. 

1 Shaykh a poser Gulistan and Bostan bis he 
as yi note: ts) 4, 7, : 
ace Pa he greater part of the tracts ying on the 
Persia, such as Hurmiz, ae beeper 

: a <a < we 
ae iat. ee ‘Shahi dynasty, at this time, had fallen. 
“SC Kish is described in old geographical works as*a city, ona hill, on | 
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[together with] Bahrain and Hurmiiz. He also despatched 
one of his brothers to the infidel Mughals, and entered into 
a treaty of peace with that race. He engaged to pay tri- 
bute and revenue to them, and brought reproach and dis- 
honour upon himself by becoming a tributary of the infidels 
of Chin®, and became hostile to the Dar-ul-Khilafat. 

Up to the time this history was written, affairs are in 
this state’, May the Almighty God continue the Sultan 
of the Sultans of Islam, and the great nobles and lords of his 
Court, in sovereignty, and in rendering bounden duty to the 
Dir-ul-Khilafat, and the house of ’Abbas, for the sake of 
Muhammad, his family, and the whole of his companions 
and friends ! 


THIRD DYNASTY. 
’ THE SANJARIYAH MALIKS OF NISHAPOR. 
I. MALIK MU-AYYID, US-SANJARI. 


Malik Mu-ayyid was a slave of Sultan Sanjar’s, and a 
Turk’, He held the government of the territory of 


island, in the sea of Fars, called Hurmiiz ; and is said to beso called from its 
resemblance, when viewed from the hills, to a quiver for arrows, which Kish 
ania The word is sometimes spelt Kish, and sometimes Kesh. See note %, 
P. 46, 

: At the time of the interregnum after the death of Changiz Khan, Abi- 
Bikr sent his brother, Tahamtan, to the presence of Uktae Ka-an with rich 
srt and received from him a charter, and the title of Kutlagh Khan. 
Seer pl et a ee from Hulakii Khan, and reigned for a period 

6 The Ata-bak, Abi-Bikr, died in 558 u., the very year in which our author 
completed his History. The dynasty did not terminate for several years after ; 
and three persons, including a female, ruled over the territory remaining to 
them, tributary to the Mughals, until 685 H. 

7 The first of the Mu-ayyidiah dynasty was Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, who was one 
of the slaves of Sultan Sanjar. As he was the A’inah-dar, or mirror-bearer, 
to that monarch, he became known by the name of Mu-ayyid-i-A’inah, After 
Sultan Sanjar’s death, he for a short time pretended to be obedient to Rukn- 
i Mahmid, the son of Muhammad Khan, son of Bughra Khan, who had 
*s sister, who, when Sanjar fell into the hands of the Ghuzz tribe, 
y in Khurasan ; but he soon threw off his disguise, and, 
the fifth year of his sovereignty, deprived him of 
i the tract of territory extending 
k an expedition against Mazan- 

“therein, 
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Nishapiir, and the parts adjacent, such as Jam, Bakhurz, 
Shangan, Sabras*, Ja-jurm, Sharistanah, Khijan, and 
other cities and towns which are dependencies of 
Nishapir. 

He was a Malik of good disposition ; and, when the San- 
jari dynasty passed away, Malik Mu-ayyid, the sovereign 
of Khwarazm, the Maliks of ‘Irak, and the Sultans of 
Ghiir, entered into terms of friendship and amity together 
for mutual support and security. Under the shelter and 
support of this arrangement, Malik Mu-ayyid continued for 
some years, and died. 


Il, MALIK TUGHAN SHAH, SON OF MU-AYYID. 


Malik Tughan Shah was a monarch of blooming pro- 
spects, and of handsome person, and greatly addicted 
to pleasure and gaiety. He used to spend his days in 
pleasure, in singing, and convivial meetings, along with his 
confidants and favourites, minstrels and singers and boon ~ 


companions’. : es 
When the territory of Nishaptr passed from his father 


under his own control, he entered into relations of amity 
and dependence towards the neighbouring Maliks and 
Sultans, and rendered homage unto them ; and, as page 
incapable of injuring or molesting them, they all refrain 


from troubling him. ex ; 
ye passed ‘his whole time in pleasure and jollity, dancing 


cordi s,cih.f. in the same year], in concert with Sultin Shah, 
Pout, acconting ra of Sul Teddi aanoaele the ee in —_ “ 
taken prisoner, and put to death by Takish. — a “4 erritory 
Sanjar’s nephew, on the usurpation of yeraing a pe teen ion 
of the Khwarazmi sovereign. See reign © i wirazm 


Shahis. 

8 Some o! are rather ¢ 
Shagan, and Sabrash, Bihras, Siran, 
Samnakan 4 eant. : : 
aes oneal of other writers differ considerably from = — aoe > 
this prince and his doings. ben eee oF a - with 
sulta ah, th warazmi, and rivi itsad= ns 7 ‘arakhs, 
ree an sas from Gir Khan’s ae whither he had fled 

‘i baa : 
nee his previous defeat in which Tughan’s father was le prisoner. 


was routed, and sought protection from Sultan Takish, and also from n the sove- 


i a of Tis 
reign of Ghir, put without avail 5 and Sultin Shah possessed himself of Tis 
and Sarakhs. Tughin died in 581 1. 


i ain, and 
ther doubtful. Some coptes have Sangan, 
f these names are rathe i eee ae 
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and wine-drinking ; and, for the sake of his own pleasure 
and merriment, he had the sleeves of his vest made each 
about ten ells in length, to which small golden bells were 
fastened, and he would himself join in the dance. He soon 
took his departure from this world. 


III, SANJAR SHAH, SON OF TUGHAN SHAH, 


When Tughan Shah ascended the throne of Nishapir, 
he entered into connexion with the Maliks of Ghar, and 
despatched a confidential agent, and demanded the hand 
of the daughter of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad 
Sam, for his son, Sanjar Shah. The chief men among the 
ecclesiastics and theologians of Nishapiir accordingly came 
pom Ghir], and the knot of that marriage contract was 
tied. — . oii 

When Tughan Shah died, Takish, Khwarazm Shah, 
marched an army from Khwarazm, and advanced to Nisha- 
pur, and possessed himself of that city and territory, 
seized Sanjar Shah, and carried him away to Khwarazm!, 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din released his daughter, Malikah-i- 
Jalali®, from her betrothal ; and, according to the statement 
of Imam Shiafi'i, he gave her in marriage, in Ghiir, to 
Malik ’Ala-ud-Din*®. Sanjar Shah died in Khwarazm. 
~ ¥ Sanjar Shah succeeded to his father’s territory ; 

; bie grate’ through the youthfulness ed flee tenet ee dee 

power, and was in consequence put to death by Sultfin Takish. After this, 

_ Takish married Sanjar’s mother, and gave a daughter of his own to Sanjar in 

Se 

S PiMCimbien bunehaeenien. territory was taken posses- 
not her name, 
































SECTION XIV. 
THE MALIKS OF SIJISTAN AND NIMROZ. 


As this Tabakat' is being written in the name of the great 
Sultan, the king of kings [over] both Turk and 
Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Abi-l-Muzaffar, Mahmi 
of Sultan I-yal-timish—May his sovereignty endur 
and, as an account of all rulers and their Tabakat is t 
penned, the author, Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jirjani, would state 
that he desires, to the extent of his capability, to commit 
to writing what has come to his hearing, and what he has" 
himself seen respecting the Maliks of Nimroz. 
They were able and just monarchs, virtuous, and cherisk 
of the indigent, whose country, from the Sanjari era up to 
this time, when the territories of Iran have, through the — 
cruelty and rapine of the infidels of Chin, become ed, 
was adorned by the grandeur, the justice, the mun 
and the nobility of mind of those monarchs, and, tl 
the author desires that he himself, and those Maliks, n 
continue to call forth the favourable mention of those und 
whose notice this [account] may come, and, that a bene- 
diction may be offered for the sovereign of the 
time. 
The origin and lineage of these rulers from the 
ses. di ible in History’. 
Amirs, did not seem clearly deducible in tory” 
1 ‘The word Tabakat being a portion of the title of the 1 work, it has 
been used here, for convenience, in the singular form, al really the 
ural of sib ; ‘ , ; 
nh ‘As in scores of other places, our author is also very incorrect here. 
ady given us a Section on the Suffarians of Sijistan or Nimroz, 
‘as bats eee! the names of the other sons of Lais, the Brazier 5 
ae the descendants of Umro, son of Lais, 
not appear to have known that : At y 
quent to his captivity, ruled over Fars [for a time] and Sijistan, although 
ts took ace some three centuries before our author setae 
events 00K Pil an hints of the reigns and struggles of no es 
' ‘ and the events of just one century are entirely ps 
princes of this family, and the ¢ ° wo. dynasties made, of one and 
Over ; and two Sections are givers An! Oe YT to descent from the 
same family, whatever claims Khalaf may shee 


é 
“ = 
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I. TAHIR, SON OF MUHAMMAD. 


Trustworthy persons have related, that, when the 
dominion and sovereignty of the Mahmidi dynasty passed 


anians. Our author appears here to greater disadvantage, as an historian, 
than even in his accounts of the Saljiiks and the Kurds, which are sufficiently 
incorrect. 

I will here briefly supply an account of the Suffariains, passed over by our 
author, in order to make the subject intelligible to the reader. 

When’Umro, son of Lais, was defeated under the walls of Balkh by Ismi’il, 
Samani, in 287 H., as related at page 25, his grandson, TAHIR, son of Mu- 
harhmad, son of ’Umro, was set up as his successor. His career was a 
chequered one. He at first possessed himself of Fars, and drove out the 
Khalifah’s officers, but was subsequently obliged to relinquish it. Subse- 
quently, however, the administration of the affairs of Fars was conferred upon 
him by the Court of Baghdad ; but, shortly after, a slave of his grandfather's 
rose against him, in that territory. 

[Im nearly every history in which this slave is referred to, his name is said to 
be Saikzi, Sabkri, Sankri, and the like ; but further research, since note °, 
~ page 34, was written, tends to show that this could not have been intended for 
the zame of the slave, but of his race. He was a Sigizi, one of a people often 
mentioned in the following pages. ‘‘Sigiz, and Sigizi, is the name of a lofty 
mountain [range of hills ?] in Zabulistfin, and the people dwelling thereabout 
are called after that mountain, Sigizis and Sigiziin, Rustam-i-Zal is also 
called Sigizi on the same account. Some consider, however, that the meaning 
of Sigizi is Sistani, because the Arabs change the g into /, and call Sigistan, 
which is the proper name of that country, Sijistin, and Sigizi, by the same 
fashion, Sijizi.” The Sigizis are not Afghans, so must not be turned into 
pee but there is a small tribe of that people called Sekari.] 
A battle took place between Tahir and the Sigizt slave, and Tahir was 
worsted, and fell into the hands of the rebel, who sent him, together with his 
brother Ya'’kiib, to Baghdad, through which city they were paraded on a 
camel [one author says on two elephants]. This happened in the year 293 H., 
_and Tahir died after having ruled for a period of six years. Some say he died 
in a ey 
in the same year, LATS, son of ’Ali, entered Fars [from Sijistan], 
Sigizi slave fled ; but, being supported by an army sent by the 
er h Minis-i-Khadim, he was enabled to march against 
| Laig made a gallant and vigorous dash upon their forces near 
essful, and fell a captive into their hands, and the Sigizi 
Soon after, however, the Khalifah had to 
the Sigizt beer 
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over to the family of Saljiik, the nobles who were exercising _ 
authority in the country of Sijistan acquired power, and, 


In that same year, Abii Nasr-i-Ahmad, Samani, took possession of Sijistan, 
and, as he had succeeded in making prisoner of Muhammad, son of Aly, 
brother of Ya’kiib, ’Umro, and Mu’addil, sons of Lais, and the Sigizi also, 
they were despatched to Baghdad, by the Khalifah’s directions, and entered 
it paraded on elephants ; and rich presents were sent by the Khalifah to the 
Samni prince, in return for this service. ae 

In 299 H. [some say in 298 H.], Lais, son of Ali, died in Fars, and 
brother, MU’ADDIL, assumed the sovereignty over Sijistan, and drove out 
Simini governor, Abii Salih-i-Mansiir, Samani, cousin of Amir Aba Nagr- 
Ahmad, on which, the latter despatched a large army under some 
greatest nobles, such as Husain Ali, Matw-ar-Ridi, Ahmad, son 
Muhammad, son of Mugaffar, Simjir-i-Dowati, &c, Mu’addil, on beco 
apprized of this, sent his brother Muhammad for supplies, to enable 
stand a siege, into Zamin-i-Dawar ; but, as he happened to fall into the 
of the Samani forces, Mu’addil, on receipt of the news of this disaster, came 
and surrendered on terms to those leaders, and was taken to Bukhara, from 
whence he was sent to Baghdad. See page 34. 

In the year 300 H., ’UMRO, son of Ya'ftib, son of Muhammad, son of © 
*Umro, son of Lais-i-Suffar, rose in” Sijistin, and assumed the sovereignty. 
Amir Aba Nasr-i-Abmad, Samani, again despatched a force under — 
* Ali, Marw-ar-Ridi, against him. After defending the capital for a period 
nine months, ’Umro surrendered on terms: of capitulation, and the territory 

Nimroz received a Samani governor. cm 

In the year 309 H., AHMAB, said by Guzidah to have been the 
of Tahir, but by others to have been the son of Mubammad, son of I \ 
son of Abi Ja’far, son of Laig [which Laig is not mentioned, but, 
Brazier be meant, Abii Ja’far must have been a Sifth son, but no doubt 
a grandson], who was living in great distress and misery at Hirat, ch 
come under the notice of Amir Abi-]-Hasan-i-Nagr, son of Ahmad, the 
of the Samani rulers, who bestowed upon Ahmad-i-Suffar the government 
his native country, Sijistan. Se 

Fasib-i, among the occurrences of the year 310 H., says, be by com 
of the Khalifah, Al-Muktadir, honorary dresses were bestow: apo Tahir 
Ya’kib, sons of Umro, Lais ; but this must refer to Laig, son of, get 
Lais the Brazier, as Tahir, son of 'Umro, the second of the ae 
Baghdad many years previous to this, In 311 H., according to agth-i, 
Malik, son of Ya'kib-i-Lais, Suffari, with a body of Sigizi 

fa possedsl Hirat, but after a time left, and proceeded to Ftishanj. 

possession of Hirat, Regi, y Hit for 
” alan of Hirat again, and invested or 
returned to qe Dasht of Malan 0 o nike Coen 
months, but had to abandon it, and he and party liscom 

Simjar held Hirat on that occasions : aha wee 

Ahmad was succeeded as ruler of Susan by his son, Loren HW 
date of the former's death or the latter’s accession 1s NO! 1 
robably in 331 H.—but, in 353 H-» Khalaf set out on @ Me Seema bs 
Jeaving as his deputy, his son-in-law, Tahir, son Sehr Sy 

< coveted his dominions, and, wl 
the government of Sijistan. y i 
pilgrimage, he would not allow him to resue : 
roceeded to the Court of Mansir, son of Nab, Samini, t 
ie uN force with Khalaf, which, after onsting T 
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having tendered their allegiance to the Sultans, Alb-Arsalan * 


and Malik Shah, the states of Nimroz came under their 
sway, and they took possession of those territories. 


Tahir now returned, and again dispossessed Khalaf, who, a second time, 
received aid from Mansi, Samani; but, by the time the Samant forces 
reached Sistin, Tahir was dead, and Husain, his son, had succeeded to the 
authority. After considerable fighting, Husain retired to one of the fortresses 
of that térritory, and was therein invested. He despatched an envoy to Amir 
Mansiir’s presence, who sent a mandate directing him to appear before him, 
and so Husain was allowed to proceed to Bukhara. This was at a period 
when the Samini power was much weakened, and in the same year that 
Is-hak, son of Alb-Tigin, the Turk, encountered Abi-Alf-i-Lawik, previously 
ruler of Ghaznin. 

Nothing more is mentioned about Khalaf except his rebellion against Nib, 
Samani, and the seven years’ investment of his capital, until the year 390 H., 
in which year, Bughrajak, the uncle of Mahmud of Ghaznin, was slain by 
Khalaf’s son, Tahir, at Fiishanj. On this, Mahmiid marched against Khalaf, 
who retired for shelter within the walls of the fortress of Tak, and he was 
invested therein, In 393 u., Khalaf again withdrew from public life, and gave 
ap the government of Sijistin to his son Tahir, but, soon after, he regretted 
what he had done, resumed the authority, and put his son Tahir to death. 
Some say he put two sons, Tahir and ’Umro, to death with his own hand, 
This ruined Khalaf’s affairs, and his nobles rose against him on account of this 


abominable conduct ; and they invested him in the city which he had — 


his capital, and read the Khutbah, and coined money in the name of Sw 

Mahmiid of Ghaznin. ed 
Mahmid, on account of this last act of Khalaf, again entered Siljistiin, and 
Khalaf was defeated and retired once more to the fortress of Tak, but it was 
taken by assault and Khalaf was captured. It was on this occasion that 
Khalaf, when brought before Mahmiid, addressed him by the name of 
“Sultan” [see note 8, page 76], and his life was spared. The district of 
Jazjanan was assigned for his future residence, and, with his family and 
pendents, he left Sijistin for ever and proceeded thither. Sijistin was 

upon his brother N: hat territory continued 
considerable time in th essi ‘chon or 


ion of the Ghaznawis. 
In 398 Ht. Khalaf was wine inbeteeaie’ 
Khan, ruler of 
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plitiscle splondccr of Santer tia an 
yassed to Amir T ‘1 i 5 4 i ae ss 3 sae 
am ~_ i a ; ae in the serve of that monarch, 
Be eeve proofs of his loyalty and good faith, The Sarae- 
i-Pahiri, or Tahiri Palace, in Sistan, which was the seat 
of government, was founded by him. He instituted regu- 
lations and precepts of government, brought under his 
control the different districts and dependencies of the 
country of Nimroz, reigned for a considerable time, and 
died, These Maliks claimed descent from the race of Kai- 
Ka'is. May the Almighty reward them! J 

Trustworthy persons have related that Sijistan is called 
Nimroz for the reason that, in ancient times, the whole of 
that tract was a sea ; and, when Mihtar® Suliman, reclining 
on the couch which the winds used to bear, had to pass 
over that country on his way from Fars to the mountains 
of Suliman, which are opposite Multan, he commanded 
that that sea should be filled with sand. The Diws) jim 
the space of half a day, completed the task, and the sea 
became dry land; and the name by which it was called 
was Nim-roz, signifying mid-day, and that designation 
continued to be applied to that country. God alone is 
eternal, and His kingdom only is eternal, without intermis- 


sion and without wane. 


I. MALIK TAJ-UD-DIN, ABO-L-FATH 4, SON OF TAHIR. 


Taj-ud-Din was a great and a just monarch, and, when aoe 
his father departed this life, in conformity with the mandate 
of Sultan Sanjar, Saljaki, he assumed authority Gre te a 
territory of Nimroz, and brought it under his sway. 
spread the carpet of justice, and the people became se : ts 
to his authority ; and, both in the,city and round about 


Sijistan, numerous monuments of his goodness remained. 





descendant of the 


mention that some writers consider Khalaf to have been a 
ancient kings of Iran. 






= 


He accompanied Sultan ‘Sanjar in the campaign 
against Khita, and took along with him the troops of 
Sijistan ; and, when Sultan Sanjar’s army was defeated, 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abi-l-Fath, was taken prisoner. When 


they had taken him to the place where the camp of the 


Khita-is was situated, his feet were confined in a pair of 
wooden stocks® and secured with a heavy chain, and he 
was kept in imprisonment. 
~ A number of trustworthy persons® have related, that one 
of the ladies of the Great Khan fof Khita] got a sight of 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, and, secretly, used to entertain great 
affection for him, and to have all his wants, and even more, 
liberally supplied, and have great care and attention paid 
to him. That lady left not the least thing undone, or a 
‘moment to be lost, until, by her endeavours also, Malik 
Taj-ud-Din was suddenly set at liberty, and was enabled to 
fly from the camp of the Khita-is; and he brought back his 
chain and the stocks along with him to Sistan. 

_ The territory of Nimroz, which, during his captivity, had 
been deprived of his comeliness and munificence, now 
began to acquire fresh grace and elegance. The stocks 
and chain, which he had brought away with him [when he 
escaped], were, by his orders, hung up in the most sacred 
place in the great mosque {where the Imam stands during 
the prayers]; and Minhaj -i-Saraj, the writer of this Tabakat, 

in the year 613 HL, arrived in the city of Sistan’, and, in 
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© This battle having taken place in 534 1. [some say in 536 H.], and Taj-ud- 
Din being above a hundred when he died in 559 H., he must have been about 
eighty years of age when taken, prisoner. ‘ 
"6 “Trustworthy persons” are’ constantly mentioned by our author, but it is 
that they are ameless. ae oe 
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the great mosque there, saw that chain and stocks: and 
whoever may have reached that great city, will = 5 
seen them. a 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abi-l-Fath, was a learned and e i 
lightened sovereign ; and they relate that, someti te 
would himself read the Friday’s Khutbah i and thin a 
an indication of the extent of his wisdom ai knowledge. 
He reigned for'a considerable time®, and died ; and 
mausoleum is at Sistan. 


III. MALIK-US-SA'IS 9, SHAMS-UD-DIN MUHAMMAD, SON 
TAJ-UD-DIN. 


When Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abi-l-Fath’, .passed aw 
several sons survived him, and the eldest of them aie 
Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad. He succeeded to the 
sovereignty, and brought the territory of Nimroz under his 
-sway. He deprived one of his brothers, "Izz-ul-Muluk of 
his sight, and put the rest of them to death; and 
caused a great number of the Amirs and Maliks of 
and Sistan to be executed. s 

He was a sanguinary man, and it is related of him, 
at the outset of his reign, he killed eighteen of his bi 
in one day. The royal palace, which he fou 
is [on this account] called by the name of 
or Palace of Slaughter ; and, through his 
‘and executions, the people's hearts became 
terror. ; 2 
At the time when the reign of Sultan San. 
termination, and the territories of Khurasan, G 








Ghuzz, Malik Shams-ud-Din had already 
authority over Nimroz. On several occasions t 
forces resolved to subvert his rule, but they « ‘not 
in their design. ; ; 

The grandfather of the author of this 












He died in 559 %., after having reigned 
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aan ‘Usman, Jurjani, who was on his way to “ a 
Ghaznin and Lohor, on his return from the pilgrimage = rletely sile : : 
Hijaz and the sacred Ka’bah [at Makkah], Sched oie <a oe Malik Shams-ud-Din was so overcome 
during the reign of Malik Shams-ud-Din. At that ‘iene | himself, on eee cs fe ie over, almost beside 
there was residing there one of the great theologians made hieuseie ne nei day Imam Awhae 
whom they called Imam Awhad-ud-Din, Bukhari, ont = ¥ ud-Din, who ares peer: pe ee Maulana Sa 
the most eminent men of Khurasan. He was also one of that monarch showed abundant a and 
the incomparable ones of the world, and one of the col- towards Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din. 5s ane oe 
leagues of the Khwajah—a second Imam Nu’man*—Abii- Malik Shams-ud-Din reigned for a considerable ti 
l-Fazl, Kirmani. There was likewise there another man of * and was put to death, and passed away *. a 
; ae who went by the name of Imam, Kawam-ud-Din mi e 
og Renerapeii open-mouthed, staring-eyed fellow, IV. MALIK-US-SA’ID, TAJ-UD-DIN-I-HARAB, SON OF 
fe e constant habit of annoying Imam Awhad- MUHAMMAD 6, 
ud-Din, and of behaving insolently towards him in public os : ; ; 
Imam Sharaf-ud-Din, ’Attar, related this anecdote, wl “ct Malik Taj-ud-Din was a great, learned, and just sovereign, | 
was told to him, respecting this man: that, whe M. sa and a cherisher of his subjects. He had a number of chil- | 
4 Minhaj-ud-Din hivived at Sistig- it ane aa n ate ana dren, and, during his lifetime, two of his sons succeeded to | 
Nese of Nimroz to treat strange 'Ulama _ pone } the throne of Nimroz, as will, please God, be hereafter a 
indness ; and the : mentioned’, 
dletouvse, and ebees Sak aie to deliver a x i. The first incidents. in his career weré these. When 3 
presence, at the Court. Malik Sh § ie their Malik Shams-ud-Din, his uncle, came to the throne, he 
commande: en eecordingly | deprived his, Taj-ud-Din’s, father of his sight, and put the 7) 
ed that Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din should “ eprived his, Taj-ud-Din's, fathet o} Ss 8" 1 
a dogma at the Court. should expound rest of his brothers to death. Malik Shams-ud-Din had a i 
a The ’Ulama of that city havin * sister, who was. aunt to Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, who pos- 4 
there, Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din ¢ g presented themselves 7 sessed great influence ; and, when the tyranny and oppres- = : 
defilliipecihissions'. When th xpounded the dogma of sion of Shams-ud-Din became unbearable, the people t 
Taverne Din, Zawza ce exposition was concluded, became quite sated of his rule, and prayed the Almighty . 4 
annoy and ci oetity Shaviesee ae bd ae insolence, to to grant them serene Pte eee — ag 
with him, said :—"We had h J-ud-Din, and to clash A party of the nob es.and chie cogniay Rk 4 
i y a card great report of thy emi- \ Nimroz sought the aid and assistance of that Malikah, the a 
j aunt of Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab ; and they held counsel 


e, 0! ] “7 : 
Mair nt oa eee 

arse on thee, that, in the pr : 

_ monarel : esence of such : 
pt Oy ae ~ i = 4A h or sort of throne or seat spread with four cushions. 

t ' ons” wie a the 5 en dutta who has a peculiar way of his own for relating ‘important Bi: 

events, says this ruler was martyred. He was such a blood-shedder and tyrant 

inst him, attached themselves to his sister, and put hin: a 

| 


that his troops rose agains! n 
to death, Our author relates it among the events of the following reign instead. 


of here. 





difficult to tell ; peraenent 

«onated by this same appenal n. ; = y on 
per nih they possibly ‘attain the throne during his lifetime,” unless | 
they previously dethroned him? - : Paya 
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ee well as vessels of different kinds, in great quantity. ‘ 
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together, and made arrangements for a change [of rulers], . + : 
and fixed upon Malik Taj-ud-Din by general consent. At 

that time he was sixty years of age, and none else remained 

of the descendants of the Maliks who was eligible for the 

sovereignty. 4 

There is a place, outside the city of Sistan, where, in 
ancient times, there was an old city, which place they call 
Hashniie®. At night, all the populace of Sistaén and the 
soldiery assembled there, and, in the morning they rose 
against Malik Shams-ud-Din, and put him to death with > 
eighteen of his sons; and Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab was 
raised to the throne. His father, 'Izz-ul-Mulik, was still 
living, but deprived of the blessing of sight’. 

When Malik Taj-ud-Din ascended the throne, he governed 
the people with equity and justice, and all submitted to his 
authority. He entered into communication with the Sultans 

of Ghtr and Khurasan, and became feudatory to them, 

and read the Khutbah' in the name of the Sultans of 

Ghir. He used his utmost endeavours in the support and 

encouragement of ecclesiastics and learned men’, and in 

securing the rights of the weak and helpless; and it was a 

rule with that family to show great honour and respect to 

strangers and travellers. Malik Taj-ud-Din, in this respect, | 
greatly surpassed his ancestors. - He commanded, likewise, 
that for every mosque of Bukhara a prayer-carpet should 
_ be woven, according to the size of each, and despatched to ' 
_ that city; and for the sacred mosque at Makkah, and the \ 
-holy Ka’bah, he despatched carpets, mats, and the like, as 
i 
During the reign of Malik Taj-ud-Din, the father of the- 
of this volume, Maulana Saraj-ud-Din-i-Minhaj* ’ ¥. 
; 
} 


as the MSS. are all at variance here. Some have Hashie, 
i, some Hasiie and Hashniie. I do not find 
it accounts of Sijistan, 

n the succession. 

with the titles and name of the Sulfin of 
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came to Sistin on two occasions, The first time, he went 
there on a mission from the august Sultan, Ghiyis-ud-Din 
Muhammad-i-Sam ; and on the second occasion‘, when is 
was proceeding from the presence of that monarch to 
present himself at the Court of the Khalifah, Un-Nasir- 
ud-Din 'Ullah, by way of Mukran, he likewise passed by 
way of Sistan, and received great kindness and benevolence _ 
at the hands of Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, Se 
During his own lifetime, Malik Taj-ud-Din made his 
eldest son, Nasir-ud-Din, Usman, his heir-apparent ; and, — 
subsequently, when NaAsir-ud-Din died, he nominated an- | 
other son, Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, as his heir and. 
successor, . 
Towards the end of his reign, Malik Taj-ud-Din became 
totally blind. He had reigned for a period of sixty years, 
and his age was a hundred and twenty. He died in the 
year 612 H. 


V. MALIK NASIR-UD-DIN, ’USMAN-I-HARAB, SON OF MALIK ~ 
TAJ-UD-DIN. - Es 


Malik Nasir-ud-Din was a just monarch’, and 
Khatin, the daughter of the Malik of Khurasan, 
Maraghani, was married to him. He had good and worthy 
sons ;, and, upon several occasions, he marched from Sistan 
with numerous forces, and joined the Sultan Ghiyas-ud- 
Din’, Muhammad-i-Sam, in Khurasan. At the time of t me 
success at Nishapur, he was present with that mon 
Seiad a Malik of good disposition, and the patron 
learned men, and — his - Raa in 

-erci justice, beneficence, and hu ty. si 
Sicis ie san of his father, Malik Taj-ud-Din, h 
acted as his representative and lieutenant, the mean: > 


i ne of the sovereigns of Sijistan, : — 
a “ie was a or lieutenant only 3 and, ot Sat of 
peed of his father, at his [Nasir’s] death, his son, ‘amin-ud-Din, 

i ‘ account of Ghiyas-ud-Din in Section XVIT aS 
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_tration of the government of the territory of Nimroz ; and, 


outside the city of Sistan, on the bank of the river Hirmand, 
he founded a large and noble palace. 

He ruled the country for a considerable period, and 
likewise died during his father’s lifetime. _ 


VL. MALIK-UL-GHAZI, YAMIN-UD-DAULAH WA UD-DIN 
BAHRAM SHAH, SON? OF TAJ-UD-DIN-I-HARAB, 


Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, was a firm and stern ruler, 
very severe but strictly just; and he continued to observe 
the rule established by his ancestors, of treating learned men 
and strangers and travellers with respect and reverence. 


- During the lifetime of Malik Taj-ud-Din, his father, he 
‘became greatly distinguished, and was famous for his 


valour, sagacity, activity, and magnanimity. He ruled 


over the territory of Nimroz for a considerable time during 


the lifetime of his father; and, when his father died, the 
sovereignty passed to him, 
Both Bahram himself and two other brothers were 


~ borne by a Turkish slave-girl ; and, previous to his time, 
_ all the sovereigns and nobles, according to ancient custom, 


allowed their hair to hang loosely, and used to wear conical 


caps on their heads, with two or three fillets wound round 


with a black fillet over the others; but, when 
d-Din, Bahram Shah, came to the throne, 
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brought him to the city 
named the Madrasah-i-s 
of the Reservoir—to th 
Dar-i-Ta’am' 
his quarters? 


; and? there, at a place which is 
ar-i-Hawz—the College at the head _ 
e south of the city, which they call 
and Bazar-i-Farod, he alighted and took up 





ve - ome delivered a discqurse in the private audienc 

‘ at dignified sovereign, within the Sarae-i-Sias: 
and, upon two occasions, he was honoured with robes. 
distinction from that beneficent monarch, consisting, 
time, of three dresses ; and, as long as the author rem, 
at Sistan, every month, Malik Yamin-ud-Din sent h 
liberal allowance in money and grain, and treated | 
with the utmost kindness and respect. After sojournin; 
there for a period of seven months, the author returned 
again to Khurasan. 

Malik Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, ruled with great 
firmness and sagacity. It had been a practice of ol 
in the territory of Nimroz, among the tribes [therein], 1 
be constantly quarrelling and fighting among themseh 
and no person entered a city or town without being fi 
armed. When the sovereignty devolved upon Bah 
Shah, he made évery tribe give hostages, and kept 
shut up in different fortresses, so that, in 
blood might be shed unjustly, the chiefs a 
the tribe were held responsible for the 
this stringent order such acts of bloodshed 

Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, on two o 
holy war against the heretics of Kuhistan’, anc 
hostilities against them for a long time. Imam 
Din, Ahmad‘ of Farah, who was the most 
of his time, composed these lines on those 
in praise of them :— : : 




























® One or two copies omit the “and.” 
1 See page 20, and note *. 
2 The places noticed 





also note 7, p. we 
3 The chief of 


He led troops against 


eral other 
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« August and auspicious unto the world’s people 
Ts the revered countenance of the Shah of exalted descent. 
At this warfare, which thou didst in Kuhistan wage, 
The globe is with justice, with equity, and requital, full. 
Thou art the king of mid-day §, and of thy day’s reign 
Tis as yet but the propitious early dawn thereof. 
Like as the warriors of Muhammad exult in thee, 
In such wise the soul of Muhammad in thee rejoiceth. 
Continue in the world whilst the world hath freshness 
From water and from fire, from earth and from air. 
From the remembrance of the great king will not be obliterated 
The encomiums of the Farah-i, if aught of memory remain ®.” 


After Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, had reigned for a 
considerable time, the calamities attending the irruption of 
the infidel Mughals arose, and Khurasan became desolated 
by them, and the kingdoms of Islam fell. 

There is a fortress on the confines of Neh, in the terri- 
tory of Nimroz, which they call the castle of Shahanshahi ; 
and the nephew of Bahram Shah, the son of Nasir-ud-Din, 
Usman, had sold the fortress of Shahanshahi to the here- 
tics of Kuhistan, and it was in their possession. Yamin- 
ud-Din, Bahram Shah, at this time, despatched an agent to 
demand the restoration of that fortress, and further, to 
intimate that, in case any difficulty should arise, a force 
would be speedily brought against it. 

On this account, disciples were nominated by the heretics 
of Kuhistan to remove.him; and, in the year 618 H.,ona 
Friday, when proceeding on his way to the mosque to 

» perform his devotions, in the middle of the bazar, four 
fida'is, or disciples, surrounded him and martyred him. 





MALIK NUSRAT-UD-DIN, SON OF MALIK YAMIN.UD-DIN, 
: BAHRAM SHAH. 
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arise in the country of Nimroz, and, in every direction, 
disorder and confusion occurred. 

The eldest son of Bahram Shah, named Rukn-ud-Din, 
was detained in confinement’ [as a state prisoner]. The 
orthodox people of both parties were all partisans, well- 
wishers, and under allegiance to Amir Nusrat-ud-Din, 
while the whole of the heretics of the districts of Nimroz 
were friendly towards, and submissive to Rukn-ud-Din® 
After some months had passed away from the accession of 
Amir Nusrat-ud-Din, the heretics broke out into rebellion 
and brought forth Rukn-ud-Din; and, between Ann Nug- 
rat-ud-Din and his brother, Rukn-ud-Din, an encounter 
ensued, in which Nusrat-ud-Din was defeated, and he 
retired into Khurasan and Ghar. 

He returned a second time to Sistan, and liberated the 
country from the hands of Rukn-ud-Din ; but, at last, as 
a body of troops of the infidels of Chin and Mughals’ 
advanced against Sistan, it fell into the hands of those 
infidels, and Nusrat-ud-Din obtained martyrdom, and 
died'. 


VIII. MALIK RUKN-UD-DIN, MAHMUD, SON OF YAMIN-UD- 
DIN, BAHRAM SHAH. 

Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmiid, was a prince harsh, san- 
guinary, and cruel. The author of this work saw him, 
during the lifetime of his father, in attendance upon that 
sovereign. Rukn-ud-Din was a person of middle height, 
ruddy, and fair; and his mother was a Rami sfave-girl. 
During the lifetime of his father he had been guilty of 
several perverse and contumacious acts ; and his father, 
Malik Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, on two occasions, had 


imprisoned him on account of his misdeeds. 


Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, sent a mandate 


from Khwarazm to Bahram Shah, requesting him to des- 
patch a force from Nimroz to join him. In conformity 


confinement by his father, and was still 


-ud- Dit been kept in 
7 Rukn-ud-Din had mn kep nite a eit ~ 


imprisoned when his brother succeeded, 


soon after made his escape. nat ee Oe 
8 This accounts partly for his being kept imprisoned 10 ; her's reign 
9 Sic in MSS., aoa this difference between Mughals and infidels of Chin 


often occurs in the text. 


1 Nusrat-ud-Dim was slain early in the Mughal troubles by those infidels. 


RAWAS SALAR JUNG BAMAOUR. 
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with this command, Malik Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, 
nominated his son, Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmiid, to proceed 
with this army, and despatched ‘it towards the confines of 
Khurasan along with the applicant for assistance, who 
had come from Khwarazm Shah, to the presence of that 
Sultan [Bahram Shah]. 

When he had reached the limits of Fiishanj, and arrived 
near Hirat, Malik Rukn-ud-Din, while engaged in a drink- 
ing bout, slew the applicant in question, who was a Turk 
of distinction, and, out of fear for what he had done, 
returned towards Sistan again. Malik Yamin-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah, on account of this misconduct, put him in 
durance, and despatched a numerous force under Amir 
Shams-ud-Din, together with presents of silks and fine 
linen, and numerous expressions of obligation, with many 
apologies, to the presence of Khwarazm Shah. 

“In that same year the calamities caused by the infidel 


Mughals happened, and those troops of Nimroz were ~ 


ordered to the [frontier] fortress of Tirmiz*, Chingiz* 
Khan, the Accursed, advanced with his forces against it 
~ in person, and took Tirmiz; and the whole of the troops 
of Nimroz were martyred therein. 

When Malik Rukn-ud-Din, after overcoming his brother, 
assumed the sovereignty over Sijistan, he began to tyrannize, 
and stretched out the hand of violence and oppression ; 
upon which, at the solicitations of the inhabitants of Sistan, 
ther, Amir Nusrat, returned from Khurasan, and 

between the brothers contention again ensued. 
At t sis an army of Mughals unexpectedly reached 
whole were either slaughtered, exterminated, 
) yred. The city of Sistan became 
ts o ed martyrdom‘. 
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ud-Din, who had kept in concealment, came forth and took 
possession of Sistan ; but, as it was in a very ruinous state, 
and no inhabitants remained, he did not acquire much ~ 
strength or power. 

A party of heretics gathered together in some force, and’ 
besought Shah ’Ugman, the grandson of Nasir-ud-Din, 
’Usman", Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, to come from the city of 
Neh, and occupy Sistan. He called in the aid of a force 
of Khwarazm-Shahi troops, from the Malik of Kirman, 
whom they styled Burak, the Hajib [chamberlain], When 
that body of troops, from Kirman, joined Shah “Usman 
and came to Sistan, Shihab-ud-Din, Mahmiid, was mar- 
tyred, and his brother, Amir ’Ali-i-Zahid? [a recluse, a holy ce 
man], ascended the throne. Still the government did not 
acquire stability, and he died. 


X. MALIK TAJ-UD-DIN, BINAL-TIGIN §, KHWARAZML 


Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, was of the same family 
as the Maliks [sovereigns] of Khwarazm, and was a son 
of one of the maternal uncles of Sultan, Khwarazm Shah 


and, at the period that the Sultans of Ghir took Nishapar’, 
Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, with his cousin, Malik Firaz-i- 
I-yal-timish, came into Hindistan. 2 

‘At the time of the irruption of the infidels of Chin, and 
consequent calamities, this Taj-ud-Din was in the service 


of Bahram Shah. In some copies of the text he is styled son of Harab, and ; 
simply Mahmiid-i-Harab in others. 


6 See p 196. ioe 
7 on pet ae persons is mentioned a se in soe a 
Binal-Tigin is) Rauzat-us-Safa, copying from our author, course 

hae the pi first, but not the last. Shihab-ud-Din, eee encountered J 
Shah ‘Usman and Binal-Tigin, and was slain = ye bea ‘asih-i, under j 
the events of the year 646 H., mentions a Malik vn: pe — having 
been put to death by Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muham: ~_ : ‘ ji 

8 Nial-Tigin, in some copies and in some other s, is a poms 
The name, as above, is corroborated by other writers 5 —_ in re copy | 
the text, the vowel points are also given, It appears to be an error copyists 
writing Ji for Ji 

9 Which is not said. : 
Sultan Muhammad. He certainly was of the 


s¢ pee ve reign of Ghiyas-ud-Din, Ghiiri, Section XVII. 





Some copies have Sultans. Rangat-ug-Gali says 
copies ivr the same tribe a8 the Khwarexm 
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of Malik Karim-ud-Din, Hamzah, at Nag-awr* of Siwalikh. 
All at once he sought an opportunity, slew Khwajah 
Najib-ud-Din ; and an elephant, which was there, he sent 
on in advance’, and then set out towards Uchchah*, and 
joined Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Kubajah*. When Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din, Mangabarni, Khwarazm Shah, reached the 
territory of Sind, Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, left Uchchah 
and went and joined Sultan Jalal-ud-Din. He accompanied 
him into the territory of Kirman ; and, in that country, 
the district of Khak and Lik’ was entrusted to his charge. 

As the rival Maliks of Nimroz were struggling against 
each other, the grandson of Nasir-ud-Din, ‘Usman, whom 
they styled by the name of Shah, sought assistance from 
the Malik? of Kirman, who was the chamberlain, Burak, 
Khita’i. He despatched Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, 
to Neh, to his aid, in the year 622 H., and, when he reached 
that place, he rendered him assistance, and assumed the 
authority himself, and took possession of the territory and 
city of Neh on his own account’. 

A body of people from the city of Sistan presented 
themselves before him, and sought his help and assistance, 
saying that, as they had killed’ Malik Shihab-ud-Din, and 

2 The proper mode of spelling this word, on the authority of the Shams-ul- 
Lughat and others, is jp t—Nag-awr ; and Siwalikh is said to have been the 
name applied to the territory. Karim-ud-Din was the governor of the pro- 
vince. 5 
_ 3 This sentence is the same in all the copies of the text on which dependence 
can be placed. He slew Karim-ud-Din, and carried off a number of horses 
and several elephants. 

a owe 
4 Written i,1—Uchchah, and at times s¢'—Uchchah, according to native 
authorities ; but which English writers have turned into Uch and Ooch, 
5 See Section XX., the third ruler. 
~ 6 In the majority of copies these words are thus written, but in some 
vies they are Jk and Kik, Jik and Lik, and Htk and Kurk or Kark, 
| Khik and Kik. These places are not mentioned in MasALrK WA 
1K, The Gowk of modern maps probably. 
Jed Burak Khan in one or two copies of the text. He was the brother 
iko of ‘Taraz, the Amir-ul-Umra of Gir Khan, who was defeated in 
e prisoner by Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah. See under 
Section XVI. | . 


with two exceptions, say Ae did render assistance 
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Sistan remained without a ruler, he should take Shah ’Usman 
to Sistan and set him up there. Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin 
accordingly moved to Sistan, took possession of the 
city, and brought the territory of Nimroz under his own 
sway. 

At this juncture, Malik Rukn-ud-Din, of Khaesar’ of 
Ghir, despatched this, his dependent, Minhaj-isSaraj, from 
Ghiir, on a mission to Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin. The 
author found him at the city of Farah, in Dawari’, and 
waited on him ; and a firth compact was concluded. 


———— 


After returning from thence, and reaching Ghir again, 


between Malik Taj-ud-Din and the Mulahidah heretics 
hostility arose, and an engagement ensued between them, 
and he was defeated. After this, he returned to Sistan 
again, and overthrew a body of Khariji schismaties who 
had revolted against him. 

In the year 623 H., the author of this work was des- 
patched a second time’, and he proceeded again to his pre- 
sence; and, after that, Taj-ud-Din came himself into Ghir, 
and took possession of the fortresses of Tilak and Isfirar ; 

d, in this same year, after his return from Nimroz, the 
author had occasion to undertake a journey. into Hind. 

In the year 625 H., an army of Mughals advanced into 
the territory of Nimroz a second time; and Taj-ud-Din, 
Binal-Tigin, was invested within the walls of the fortress 
of Arg‘ of Sistan, ~' For a period of nineteen months he 


1 ‘This journey is again referred to by our author towards the end of his work, 
under the heading ** Downfall of the Mulahidahs,” Section XXIIL ; and this 


place is again mentioned, but is there written in two different ways—Khaesar 


and Khaisar. : : 
2 This word is used in all the copies of the text, with one exception, 


which has uy!'> [dariie or dari-i]. This can scarcely refer to the district of 
Dawar [not Dawari], which lies more to the east. In the MASALIK wa 
MAMALIK the vels [wadi is a valley, low-lying ground, &c.] * Farah is 
mentioned ; but this is an Arabic term, not a proper name. The compact 
here referred to could not have been very “firm,” as may be seen rae a more 
detailed account of these journeys of the author, under the head of ‘Downfall 
of the Mulahidahs, » towards the end of the Section above mentioned, 

3 The author contradicts himself, not an unusual thing, in the Section referred 


i vi which see. 

Seite Lana Says, one of the meanings of the word Atg is “a 
citadel,” but that it is also the name of a fortress in the podlantoash e city, 
of Sistan. See note §, p. 34 and the account of the > _Sistin 
[as our author calls it] by the Mughals in Section XXIIL, where the situaton 


of this fortress is mentioned. 7 





~ 
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defended the place; and the whole of his followers with him 
in that stronghold, consisting of Ghiris, Tilakis, Sigizis’, 
and Turks, all perished. Taj-ud-Din himself received an 
arrow in one of his eyes, and he straightway fell from the 
battlements to the ground, and became a captive to the 
Mughals. 

The fortress was taken, and the remainder of the people 
within the walls were martyred ; and Taj-ud-Din, Binal- 
Tigin, was brought from Sistan to the fortress of Safhed 
Koh‘, and at the foot of the walls of that castle they mar- 
tyred him. The mercy of the Almighty be upon him ! 


5 See fourth paragraph to ndte *, pp. 183-4. 
6 Also called Sufed-Koh. Our author was once detained within the walls of 
his fortress by Binal-Tigin. : 





Miah Rene 





SECTION XV. 


THE KURDIAH MALIKS OF SHAM. 







MINHAJ-I-SARAJ, Jiirjani, the humblest of the servants of | 
the threshold of the Most High, begs to mention, that, as 
an account of the Maliks of the East and West, both infidel 
and of the true faith, has been detailed and recorded, to the 
best of his ability and power, and a small portion, in a 
condensed form, has also been related from the annals of 
the Maliks of ’Ajam and the East, this work has been 
embellished [!] with a description of the Maliks of Sham, 
Misr, Hijaz, and Yaman, who were Sultans in Islam, and — 
Maliks and warriors of the true faith, of great renown, and 
who, subsequent to the Sanjari and Saljili dynasties, held 
sway over those cegntries. He has done so in order that 
the readers of this Tabakat, when these pages come under 
their observation, may remember the author with a pioussins 
benediction, and the Sultan of the Musalmans with a 
prayer for the stability and permanency of his sovereignty 
and dominion, and the increase of his conscientiousness 


and beneficence. 


1. SULTAN NUR-UD-DIN, MAHMOD-I-ZANGI. 


Sultan Nar-ud-Din, Mahmid-i-Zangi, was one of the 
Ata-baks of Mausil; and the Ata-baks of Mausil were 


1 Sultan Nar-ud-Din was not the first of this dynasty, netheiey he ae 
nor one of the Ata-baks of Mausil, but, by our author s own — a : 
descendant of a Turk of Khita Ne and yet he ie him at t = oe 
dynasty which he calls the Kurdiah Maliks of Sham ! = a = pai 
all the others in his work, and that is saying 2 <0 eal, = = = 
osed his ignorance 5 and appears to have concocted, ra — 
vrpagination, the greater part of what he has here addy , beyond rie 
heard of the rulers of Mausil 7 ee asian . fugitive at Lakhnaw 
himself one of their desce ts. 7 
be age dynasty was ABU SA’ID-I-AK-SANKUR [tome = EI 
ASCANSAR by Gibbon], son of *Abd-ullah, styled the Hajib, 
oO 2 i 
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descendants of slaves of Sultan Sanjar ; and this bondman 
of Sanjar, who was the first Malik of Mausil, was a Turk 
of Khita. 

This relation the author heard, in the city of Lakhnauti, 
from one of the descendants of that family, and the son of 
one of the Lords of Mausil himself. In the country of 
Hindistan, and at the capital, Dihli, he was known as the 
Khudawand-Zadah of Mausil. He was of the same pro- 
genitors* as the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud- 
Din [I-yal-timish]*. 


Hajib, according to some. In 478 u., the year before Sanjar was born, Taj-ud- 
Daulah, Abt Sa’id, surnamed Tutish, son of Alb-Arsalan, the Saljik, gained 
possession of Halab and its dependencies. Ak-Sankur, who was one of his 
brother's slaves, in whom he placed great dependence, he made his Deputy 
there. Taj-ud-Daulah-i-Tutish at this time resided at Damashk. Ak- 
Sankur became disaffected, and Tutish marched against him ; and, in a battle 
which took place between them, near Halab, in 487 14., Ak-Sankur was slain. 

He was succeeded by his son, "IMAD-UD-DIN, ZANGI, who had 
previously held the government of Baghdad under Sultin Mahmiid, son of 
Muhammad, son of Malik Shah, Saljiiki ; but, in 521 H. [some say 522 H.], 
through the efforts of the Khalifah of Baghdad, Mustarshid, *Imad-ud-Din, 
Zangi, was appointed to the government of *[rak-i-’ Arab, the capital of which 
was Mausil—so called from being situated between "Irak and the Jazirah 
[Mesopotamia], and derived from the ’Arabic Jes —and Sultan Mabmid 
sent two of his sons, Alb-Arsalan and Farrukh Shah, to Zangi to be brought 
up; hence he was styled Ati-bak or Preceptor. In the same year he took 
Halab, and, in 523 H., the fortress of Himar, in Kurdistan, which he razed, 
and erected a fortress in place of it, which he named after himself, ancbit is 
still known as Imadiah. He acquired sway over the greater part of Shim, 
Diyar-i-Bakr, the Jaza’ir, and Mausil. Zangi was slain while besieging the 
fortress of Ja’bar. He was killed, some say, by his own slaves, in Muharram 
[Yafa’i says in Rabt’-ul-Akhir], 541 H. We now come to Nir-ud-Din, whom 
our author places as first of the Kurdish sovereigns of Shim. 

On the death of Zangi, his two sons, Saif-ud-Din-i-Ghazi, and ABU-L- 
KASIM, NUR-UD-DIN, MAHMUD, styled AL-MALIK-UL-’ADIL [the 
Just Malik], divided their father’s dominions among them. The former took 
Mausil and its dependencies, and the latter Sham and its dependencies. Nir- 
-Din proceeded to Halab, and began to extend his authority. In 549 H. he 
ossession of Damashk, and his power and dominions were greatly 
d. He also gained possession of Hims, Hamah, Manbij, Ba’albak,” 

fortresses in the territory of Rim, and numerous strongholds in the 
-Farangs [the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem], more than fifty in 
the Amir, Asad-ud-Din, Sher-i-Koh, on ¢/ree dif- 
d, on the third occasion, $alah-ud-Din, Yisuf, 
ud-Din in that country. See under Salah-ud-Din, 


ther signification of which, but not applicable 
two men who have married two sisters. 
s here made “a Kurd,” while his 


















* Salab-ud-Din, who had become disaffected. Tbn-i-Khalkan says he died in 
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pee Khudawand-Zadah stated to the author, that the 
1ole of his ancestors were descendants of a slave of Sanjar 


Shah ; and, that he himself was the eighth in descent from 


that Turk of Khita previously mentioned. 

In short, Sultan Nir-ud-Din, who was Malik of Sham, 
was a just and conscientious monarch, and did a great dees 
of good. He undertook many expeditions against the 
infidels, and engaged in many conflicts with them. A 
number of Maliks [chieftains], Kurds, Turks, ’Ajamis, and 
Arabs were in his service. 

Sultan Nir-ud-Din left numerous marks of his goodness 
behind him in the territory of Sham‘, and reigned for 
very many years’, 

At the time of his death he left one son, named ’Alj, 2 
who succeeded him. ; 















Il. MALIK-US-SALIH, *ALIS, SON OF MAHMUD-L-ZANGL 


Malik-us-Salih, ’Ali, ascended the throne of Sham at the 
city of Damashk ; and the great nobles and chieftains paid 


brother Zwrs—the slave king of Dihli—is tumed into “a Patan,” ic 
Afghan, by Dow and his copyists. ae £ 
4 Nar-ud-Din reigned for a considerable time in great grandeur and Ca £ 
and the laudable course of his life, and his conduct towards his people, Y 4 
such that he was accounted, by them, as one of the saints ; and it is said, that a 
prayers, offered up before his tomb, are effectual. He founded a great hospital _ wz 
at Damashk, and a university or college, and died in the month of Shawwal, i . 
569 H., but some say in 568 H., when leading an army towards Misr against = 


the citadel of Damagbk. Ya 
5 His descendant, apparently, did not know how long his ancestor reigned, 
6 Nar-ud-Din does not appear to have had any son called *Ali; but certain = hak 
it is that he was not succeeded by one of that name, as our author states, but 
by his son ISMA’IL, entitled MALIK-U$-SALIEL, then a mere child, being ect 
only in his eleventh year. Salah-ud-Din, at first, read the Khutbah for him, 
and coined the money in his name, as he had done for his father previously 5 
put in 570 H., the year after his accession, when in his twelfth year, Salah-ud- 
Din, taking advantage of his extreme youth, brought an army before Damashk, 
and seized upon it and the greater part of Sham, leaving nothing to his bene- 
factor’s son but the city of Halab and its environs, to which place Malik-us-_ 
Salih retired. He dwelt there till 577 Hy when he died in his nineteenth: ; 
year, much regretted by the people for his virtues ; and, with him, this branch si , 
terminated. $ | 


If this account : 
ness of his statements will be sufficiently apparent, more particularly those 


contained in the last paragraph of his account of them, Of the Ata-baks of ais; 
Mausil and several other dynasties, he gives no account. eee 


be compared with our author's, the absurdity and incorrect-— Pe | 


2 
i 
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allegiance and submission to him; and the districts around 
Sham, and Halab, and Diyar-i-Bakr, came under his sway. 

When intimation of the decease of Sultan Nir-ud-Din 
reached Misr—and at this time the sovereignty of Misr 
had passed to Sultan Salah-ud-Din, YViisuf—as he owed 
a heavy debt of gratitude for favours conferred, Sultan 
Salah-ud-Din determined to proceed from Misr to the 
presence of Malik-us-Salih, pay his obeisance to him, and 
perform the forms of condolence, and congratulate Malik- 
us-Salih. on his succession to the dominion of Sham, and 
then return again. 

He set out from Misr [accordingly] with a body of troops 
and conducted it to Sham’; and, as soon as he reached 
the frontier of that territory, information of his arrival was 
brought to Damashk. The heart of Malik-us-Salih was 
filled with affright and consternation, and he asked advice 
of everybody as to what he ought to do. There was a 
servant of Malik-us-Salih, who had also been an old follower 
of his father, Sultan Nar-ud-Din, who was named Aymin, 
and he said to Malik-us-Salih :—“ It is advisable, when 
Wwasih-ud-Din comes, to turn your face towards Halab and 
[Mesced thither, and relinquish Damashk and Sham to 
oe since fear of him has taken root in people’s hearts. 


~ 7 A novel mode of expressing his gratitude. A traitor in Damashk, who 
had been gained over by Salah-ud-Din, gave out that Salah-ud-Din was coming 
merely to adjust the affairs of the child, Our author either forgets to allude to, 


or did not know of, the hostilities that took place between Salah-ud-Din and * 


Saif-ud-Din-i-Ghazi, the latter of whom sent his troops to aid his brother 
"Izz-ud-Din, Mas’ad [they were sons of Mandiid, sons of Zangi, cousins of 
Malik-us-Salih], who advanced to Halab, and, taking his cousin Malik-ug- 
Salih and the Jatter’s troops with him, marched to give battle to Salah-ud- 
Din. ‘The latter offered peace, which Izz-ud-Din refused ; and, in Ramazan 
of 570 H., a battle took place near Hamah, in which Salah-ud-Din was 
‘ous, After this, Malik-us-Salih entered into terms with him for Halab 
ome other places, Further hostilities took place between Saif-ud-Din-i- 
pported by his brother, and—but I might fill a volume by merely 
ithor’s misstatements, and other important matters which he 

t iving any details of the facts. He omits nothing that is 

<+ the ball, for example, overshadowing the sun [p. 215], 
and such like nonsense : it is the 
Salah-ud-Din subsequently endeavoured 
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He has great resources and a large army, and he is able 
to reduce the territories under his sway. ; He is likewise 
legitimately born, and has a well-disposed mind, and will 
respect your rights and the gratitude he owes to your 
father. If you should enter into hostilities with him, you 
have neither the means nor the power to oppose 0 to 
resist him.” The opinion of Malik-us-Salih was in accord 
with this fact ; and he left Damashk, and retired to Halab, 


and consigned the territory of Sham into the hands of 
Salah-ud-Din. 

Malik-us-Salih passed the remainder of his lifetime at 
Halab ; and Salah-ud-Din served him in all honour and 
reverence, guarded his rights, and, in the observance of the 
laws of good faith, and the fulfilment of his engagements, 
he failed neither to observe nor to neglect the most minute 
thing. 


Ill. MALIK AIYOB, SON OF SHADI®, 


This Malik Aiyiib, son of Shadi, and his brother, Malik 
Asad-ud-Din, were two brothers, and sons of one of the 


8 The correct titles and name of Salah-ud-Din's father were Malik-ul-Afgal, 
Najm-ud-Din, Abii-Lashkar-i-Aiyiib. f 

Shadi, their father, son of Mardan, was born in a village of Azgarbaijan, 
and belonged to a Kurdish tribe, which he left and proceeded to Baghdad, 
with his two sons, Asad-ud-Din, Sher-i-Koh, and Najm-ud-Din, Aiyb. The 
sons entered the service of Bahraz, the prefect of Baghdad, and were entrusted 
by him with the charge of the fortress of Takrit, and there Shadi died. His 
tomb was still to be seen there when Yafa'l wrote 5 and within the walls of 
that stronghold Salah-ud-Din was born. The brothers continued there for a 
considerable period ; and, at the time when *Tmad-ud-Din, Zangi, in 526 Hy 
came to the aid of Sultan Mas’tid, Saljaki, and his brother Saljtk Shah, and 
his Ata-bak, Karajah, the cup-bearer, were routed, Zangt passed the Tigris 
near the fort of Takrit, by means of boats provided by the’ brothers. Subse- 
quently, ‘Asad-ud-Din having slain a person, they had.to leave the fortress of 
Takrit, and they proceeded to Mausil, and presented themselves at the Se 
of Zangi. He received them with great favour, and bestowed fiefs upon 

them. & j ‘ ; 
3 Subsequently, when Zangi- was assassinated, and his son, Saif-ud-Din-i- 


Ghazi, succeeded him as ruler over Mausil, Najm-ud-Din-i-Aiytb, who had 


i i : finding Saif-ud-Din-i- 

been assigned the territory of Ba’albak by Zang, G 
unable rear him, had to give it up, and went and entered the service of 
the then ruler of {bamashk, named Majir-ud-Din, ‘Artak [Artikiab], beac: 


him a fief. Asad-ud-Din, Sher-i-Koh, Aiyab’s brother, went to — = 


Mv if-ud-Din’s brother, 
ice under Nir-ud-Din, Mabmiid, Saif-ud-Di * 
a Oe gckt with which he had been treated in his father’s time, and he 


raised ‘Asad-ud-Din to the highest position among his nobles; and, at the 
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Kurdish chieftains in the territory of Sham; and they 
passed a number of years in the service of Sultan Nir-ud- 
Din. They performed great deeds, and on the confines of 
Maghrab and of Sham, with numerous forces, they waged 
holy war, and fought engagements against unbelievers. 

When Malik Aiyab, son of Shadi, departed this life, he 
left four sons behind him: first, Malik Salah-ud-Din, 
Yiisuf; second, Malik ’Adil-i-Aba-Bikr ; third, Shahan- 
shah ; and fourth, Saif-ul-Islam®: and Malik Asad-ud-Din, 
son of Shadi, as before stated, was the brother of Malik 
Aiyiib’. 

When the latter died, his sons were in the service of their 
uncle, -Malik Asad-ud-Din; and the first person among 
them [sic in MSS.] who became sovereign of Misr was this 
same Asad-ud-Din; and the first one who-acquired sove- 
reignty in Sham was Salah-ud-Din, Yisuf, son of Aiyib, 
as will, please God, be hereafter recorded *. 


IV. MALIK ASAD-UD-DIN3, SON OF SHADI, IN MISR.! 


Trustworthy persons have related after this manner : that 
a body of Maghrabi ’Alawis laid claim to the Khilafat*, 


taking of Damashk, Asad-ud-Din, Sher-i-Koh, and Salah-ud-Din, were in 

Nir-ud-Din’s service ; and the former held the government of Hims. 

: 9 Abi Lashkar-i-Aiyib had six renowned sons, the titles and names of 
whom, according to the years of their birth, are as follow :—1. Amir-Niir-ud- 
Daulah, Shahan-Shah. 2. Malik-ul-Muazzam, Shams-ud-Daulah, Tiran 
Shah. 3. Malik-un-Nasir, Salah-ud Din, Yisuf. 4. Malik-ul-’Adil, Saif- 
ud-Din [Daulah], Abi Bikr, Muhammad. 5. Malik-ul-’Aziz, Zahir-ud-Din, 
“Abi Faras-i-Tugh-Tigin, Saif-ul-Islam. 6. Taj-ul-Mulik, Majd-ud-Din— 
the least in years, the greatest in learning and accomplishments. 

ry one reading this would imagine that Aiyiib had been an independent 
Shim, and one of the dynasty, and that he had died before Asad-ud- 
pefore Salah-ud-Din rose to power ; but neither of these is the fact. 
held Ba’albak of Zangi and another fief under his son. See 
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and brought an army from Maghrab into Misr, and wrested 
it out of the hands of the governors and nobles of the 
‘Abbasi Khalifahs. 

The chief of them was named Al-Muntasir® ; and some 
theologians regard them as Karamitahs, The territory of 
Misr had continued in the possession of his descendants 
up to the period that an army of Afranj set out towards 
Misr, and plundered and sacked the country. The ’Alawis 
of Misr had not the power to resist them, nor to drive out 
that host of infidels; so they solicited aid from Sultan 
Nar-ud-Dinof Sham. He nominated Malik Asad-ud-Din, 
son of Shadi, to proceed into Misr, and expel the Afranj 
infidels from that country®. 


Din into Misr, viz. in 296 H. In 351 H. they removed from the territory 
styled Maghrab, and took up their abode in the former country. 2 

"S Aba-Tamim-i-Sa'd, Al-Mustansir Biillah, was the eighth of the Isma- 
‘Hans or Fatimites. They had been in Egypt, and had founded Kahirah 
upwards of sixty years before Al-Mustansir succeeded to the Khilafat. All 
the copies of the text have ‘ Muntasir.” ‘ 

6 ( yur author's statements here are totally incorrect. Asad-ud-Din, Sher-i- 
Koh, was despatched into Misr—or more correctly Diydr-i-Migriah, = ee: 
is the name of the ancient capital of Egypt, and Yafa’i and others make be 
distinction—upon three different occasions. The first occasion be ere 
wise: Sha’tir, the Wazir of Misr, who held the chief aes for eh T 

tfahs appear to hav nossessed little authority, been | from 

a ee 1, zing by name, who obtained the chief sree 
and put $ha’iir’s son, Tae, to death, On this, Sha’ir came to eo. presence 
Niar-ud-Din to solicit his aid in restoring him to He he ‘ mee 4 agan, 
558 H. [according to some in 559 H.], pisarosnorst ne a 
army into Misriah for the mp Asad-u n, 

slah-ud-Din, his nephew, aaccompanic im. K ; : 
ie objects of Nar-ud-Din, in sending this expedition, —o ni pe 
was to aid Sha’ir, and the second was his desire to know the mee 
affairs of that country, 45 he had been a fe! — Boar: 2 ee 

i i i sa c 
ca d that it might be easily annexe M was | eal 
Sechonat as Nir-ud-Din had i ntl ee ee 

= Misti i in Jamadi-ul- > < ‘ 

entered the anegenese = i ced on a spear, and his body left 
and Zir-gham was put to death, his head pla sai op ae ied. SURE 
i jackals ; put his remains were subseq) wt ae s 
ir-shi ing the presence Asad army 
pares hile” raed “ sought an allian ce with the 
irksome, and fearing Sree unteract it. ‘Asad in consequence 
r [Latin Christians of Jerusalem] to cour "ie accordingly retired 
ahs hold his own in the Misriah territory, an@ e te a 

eee ‘eturned to Damashk, and entered it in Zi-Hijj > $58 
i : Asad-ud-Din’s thoughts, however, were sen ba 
[some say 2 B58 a sendy, pondering the subject. “Sha’ar, ae) 

ist: ie Wi - i 
Migdebs ition and covetous entered into @ treaty with 


aware of his amoV™ 7 neal against the ruler of Sham. er 
Farangs to aid him ty ee ced, gmaching the ears of Narud-Din ead Pr 


office by @ powerful riva 





was unable t 
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Kurdish chieftains in the territory of Sham; and they 
passed a number of years in the service of Sultan Niar-ud- 
Din. They performed great deeds, and on the confines of 
Maghrab and of Sham, with numerous forces, they waged 
holy war, and fought engagements against unbelievers. 

When Malik Aiyab, son of Shadi, departed this life, he 
left four sons behind him: first, Malik Salah-ud-Din, 
Yusuf; second, Malik ’Adil-i-Abi-Bikr ; third, Shahan- 
shah ; and fourth, Saif-ul-Islam’®: and Malik Asad-ud-Din, 
son of Shadi, as before stated, was the brother of Malik 
Aiytb’. 

When the latter died, his sons were in the service of their 
uncle, ‘Malik Asad-ud-Din; and the first person among 
them [szc in MSS.] who became sovereign of Misr was this 
same Asad-ud-Din; and the first one who: acquired sove- 
reignty in Sham was Salah-ud-Din, Yusuf, son of Aiyiib, 
as will, please God, be hereafter recorded *. 


IV. MALIK ASAD-UD-DIN 8, SON OF SHADI, IN MISR.t 


Trustworthy persons have related after this manner : that 
a body of Maghrabi ’Alawis laid claim to the Khilafat*, 


taking of Damashk, Asad-ud-Din, Sher-i-Koh, and Salah-ud-Din, were in 
Niir-ud-Din’s service ; and the former held the government of Hims. 

§ Abi Lashkar-i-Aiyiib had six renowned sons, the titles and names of 
whom, according to the years of their birth, are as follow :—1. Amir-Niir-ud- 
Daulah, Shahan-Shah. 2. Malik-ul-Muazzam, Shams-ud-Daulah, Tiiran 
Shah, 3,.Malik-un-Nasir, Salah-ud Din, Yisuf. 4. Malik-ul-’Adil, Saif- 
ud-Din [Daulah], Abi Bikr, Mubammad. 5. Malik-ul-’Aziz, Zahir-ud-Din, 
Abi Faras-i-Tugh-Tigin, Saif-ul-Islam. 6. Taj-ul-Mulik, Majd-ud-Din— 
least in years, the greatest in learning and accomplishments. 

Any one reading this would imagine that Aiytib had been an independent 
Sa in Sham, and one of the dynasty, and that he had died before Asad-ud- 
_____Din, and before Salah-ud-Din rose to power ; but neither of these is the fact. 
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ce Pa ie - army from Maghrab into Misr, and wrested 
out of the hands 
en ree rec of the governors and nobles of the 
The chief of them was named Al-Muntasir®; and some © 
theologians regard them as Karamitahs, The tenritogg of 
Misr had continued in the possession of his descendants 
up to the period that an army of Afranj set out towards 
Misr, and plundered and sacked the country. The ’Alawis 
of Misr had not the power to resist them, nor to drive out 
that host of infidels; so they solicited aid from Sultan 
Nar-ud-Dinof Sham. He nominated Malik Asad-ud-Din, 


son of Shadi, to proceed into Misr, and expel the Afranj 
infidels from that country ®, 


Din into Misr, viz. in 296 H. In 351 H. they removed from the territory 
styled Maghrab, and took up their abode in the former country, 

; : Abi-Tamim-i-Sa’d, Al-Mustangir B'illah, was the eighth of the Isma- 
‘iliins or Fatimites. They had been in Egypt, and had founded Kahirah 


upwards of sixty years before Al-Mustangir succeeded to the Khilafat. All 
the copies of the text have ‘‘ Muntasir.” 

® Our author's statements here are totally incorrect, Asad-ud-Din, Sher-i- 
Koh, was despatched into Misr—or ‘more correctly Diyar-i-Migriah, for Misr 
is the name of the ancient capital of Egypt, and Yafa’i and others make this 
distinction—upon three different occasions. The first occasion was in this 
wise: Sha’tir, the Wazir of Misr, who held the chief power, for the Isma’ilian 
Khalifahs appear to have possessed little authority, had been ousted from 
office by a powerful rival, Zir-gham by name, who obtained the chief authority, 
and put Sha’iir’s son, Tae, to death. On this, Sha’tir came to the presence of _ 
Nir-ud-Din to solicit his aid in restoring him to power; and, in Ramazan, _ 
558 H. [according to some in 559 H.], Nir-ud-Din despatched a numerous 
army into Misriah for the purpose, under Asad-ud-Din, Sher-i-Koh, and 
Salah-ud-Din, his nephew, accompanied him. Es 

The objects of Nir-ud-Din, in sending this expedition, were twofold. One 
was to aid Sha’iir, and the second was his desire to know the exact state of the 
affairs of that country, as he had been informed that there was really no ruler 
in it, and that it might be easily annexed. Asad was therefore selected to. z 
command, as Niir-ud-Din had implicit confidence in him. He a i sly 
entered the Misriah territory in Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 559 H. [Some say in 558 H.], 
and Zir-gham was put to death, his head placed on a spear, and his body left 
to the dogs and jackals ; but his remains were subsequently buried. Sha’ar_ i 
again assumed the Wazir-ship, but, finding the presence of Asad and his army 
irksome, and fearing treachery on Asad’s part, he sought an alliance with the 
Farangs [Latin Christians of Jerusalem] to counteract it. Asad in consequence 
was unable to hold his own in the Misriah territory, and he accordingly retired 
into Sham again and returned to Damashkk, and entered it in Zi-Hijjah, 559 4. 
[some say in 558 H.] Asad-ud-Din’s thoughts, however, were concen tratedon: rvs 
Misriah, and he was constantly pondering the subject. Shi'tr, re =e 
aware of his ambition and coyetous designs, entered into a treaty with the Sih | 
Farangs to aid him, in case of need, against the ruler of Sham. —— aN 

On the news of these negotiations reaching the ears of Nand ie, 
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Malik Asad-ud-Din preferred a request to the Sultan 
that he would appoint Salah-ud-Din, Yusuf, his nephew, to 
accompany him on the expedition.. This was granted ; and 
Malik Asad-ud-Din, along with Salah-ud-Din, set out from 
Sham towards Misr. 

When they reached the frontier of that country, the 
infidel Afranj, having gained information of the arrival of 
the troops of Sham, reined in the bridle of their audacity, 
and they halted in that part of the country which they had 
then reached. 

The troops of Sham entered the territory of Misr, and 
acquired predominance over it; and, as they possessed 
great power and magnificence, the 'Alawis of Misr became 
timid of them, and repented of ever having sought their 
assistance, as they were not sufficiently strong to hinder 
them [the Shimis] from the usurpation of power and 
authority over the country. 

The Sayyid, who filled the masnad of the Khilafat in 
Misr, had a Wazir, who bore the name of Sha-iir, and he 
summoned him privily, and commanded that he should 
write a letter, secretly, to the infidel Farangs, and tell 
them-“ neither we nor our troops will render any help to 
the Shimis, and we will not send them sufficient succour. 
It behoveth you to advance upon them: put forth your 
strength, and drive them out of this country, and all the 


Asad, they consulted together, and the former, fearing lest the Farangs might 
~ gain a footing in Misriah, and thereby acquire dominion over the whole of the 
e parts adjacent, determined to despatch Asad with a large army against Sha’ir, 
which commenced its march in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 562 H., and Salah-ud-Din 
attended him, being in his service. 

Sha’tr, on this movement, called in the Farangs ; and, with those allies, 
tered Asad and his forces in several engagements, but without decisive 
‘on either side, Nir-ud-Din now created a diversion by sending a 
the Farangi territory, and succeeded in taking Montreal [? tho], 
1g reached Almeric [Gy], king of Jerusalem, an accommo- 
t he contending parties, under the agreement that 
Shamis or Farangs should remain in the Misriah 
armies should retire into their respective countries. 
564 H., again advanced into the Misriah 
ew, Salah-ud-Din, and a large army, and 
eded i i ion of Iskan- 
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2b eos from them shall be yours.” In short, the 
Misris sought, by such like treachery, to betray the army 
of Sham into the hands of the troops of the infidels of Rum! 
and the Farangs’*. : 

In accordance with the solicitation contained in the letter ~ 
referred to, the Farang infidels advanced upon the forces Of 
Sham to give them battle, and drive them out of Misr. ~ 
rhe army of the infidel Farangs amounted to 80,000 men, 
and that of Sham numbered 700 horse®. zr 

When the two armies came into contact with each other 
and the conflict and struggle began, the troops of Sham) 
on account of the smallness of their numbers, were unable 
to withstand their opponents ; and, as a matter of necessity, 
they were discomfited, and fled, fighting, from the gate of 
Misr until they reached a place which is called Talbis: 
This place had a fortified wall all round it, and a citadel ; 
and, in it, they sought shelter, and they shut themselves up 
within the walls. The troops of the infidel Farangs com- 
pletely surrounded it, pitched their camp, and commenced 
their preparations for taking the place. 

When the Shami forces perceived the extreme danger 
they were in, and that they were completely investe : 
besides the treachery of the Alawis of Misr, they all, of 
accord, deliberated together, and discussed a plan of escape. — 
Malik Asad-ud-Din and Salah-ud-Din told them, saying 
—* The plan of saving yourselves consists in staking yo 
lives ; in victory or death.” They all, accordingly, agreed 
together ; and, placing their hands within the open grasp of a 
confidence, and with full trust in the Most High and Holy 
God, they, having quite resigned themselves to sacrificesweet 
life if necessary, suddenly and unawares, issued from 
place and commenced fighting the infidels, as by oe 
law prescribed: and heavenly succour came to ‘thein aid : and, 
according to the promise of Him who promised victory to” 


7 No troops whatever of the Greek empire were employed on the a 3 | 
put, the fact is, our author was not acquainted with his subject at all, anc has 
ed much nonsense. a 
ee words Afranj and Farang are often used here indiscriminately. : 
9 Qn the preceding page he says Asad-ud-Din’s troops han predo~ 
minance over the territory of Misr,” and Sha ur had to call in oK: 
to expel them, and immediately after tells this impudent falsehood. A nig 


trustworthy writer certainly ! 
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the true believers, He sent succour, and the army of the 
infidels was put to the rout, and the defenders of the truth 
gained the victory ; and from that place to the gate of 
Misr’, and in the vicinity, and in the parts round about, 


-1 The cause of the third expedition was that, in 564 H., the Farangs [King 
: aded the Misriah territory, 


Almeric and the Hospitallers, A’D. 1168] inv i : 
intending to seize it for themselves. They marched to Balbis [the ancient 
Pelusium], took it, and put the inhabitants to the sword. Again Sha’itir 
sought aid from Nir-ud-Din, who, fearing the Farangs and their designs, and 
sent a countless army [not 700 horse probably] thither 


possessing vast resources, 2 4 4 
him his brethren [se in 


under Asad-ud-Din, who, on this occasion, took with 
MS.] and kinsmen, including Salih-ud-Din. The account of the advance of 
this host having been conveyed to the Farangs, they desisted from further 
operations, evacuated Balbis, and retired from the country, pressed hard in 
their retreat by Nir-ud-Din’s Turkmans. The author, from whom I have been 
taking these extracts chiefly, says, “* Salah-ud-Din éold me himself that he 
[Salah-ud-Din] did not accompany his uncle of his own choice; and further, 
that Sha’ir used to promise to defray all the expenses of this expedition, under- 
taken on his account ; but he did not fulfil his promises, and sometimes he 
' would be with the Farangs, and at times he would be with the Amir [Asad- 
ud-Din]. Fearing the perfidy and double-dealing of Shi’ir, Amir Asad 
resolved to seize him; and, one day, when Sha’iir, attended with drums and 
trumpets and banners, as is the custom with the Wazirs of Misr, mounted and 
set out with a cavalcade to visit Asad-ud-Din, the latter also mounted and 
rode forth to receive him ; but, when they met, he seized Sha’ir by the collar, 
and gave a sign to his own followers to secure him. ‘This was done, and 
Sha’tir was detained as a prisoner in a tent. Shortly after, a body-servant 
arrived from the sovereign of Misriah [Aba Mubhammad-i~’ Abd-ullah, entitled 
Azid, the last of the Isma°ilis of Egypt] signifying his desire that the head of 
uuld be sent to him. This was in accofdance with the custom of 
intry, that any one who, by force, seized the Wazir’s person, and cut off 
and sent it to the ruler, should have the robe of Wazir-ship forthwith 
‘brought to him ; and, according to that custom, Asad cut off the head of 
"Gr [had it cut off] and sent it, and om the same day he assumed the robe 
-ship, and the supreme direction of the affairs of the country.” This 

of Rabi’-ul-Akhir, 564 . 
- of the events ending in the death of Sha’iir, quoted in 
hy of a brief record here, and, in all probability, is the 
Din reached the Misriah territory, aud entered 
i?-ul-Akhir, 564 u., Azid-i-’Abd-ullah, the last 
. Friday following, came forth and held 
arrayed in a dress of honour, and treated 
“now requested Sha’tr to disburse the 
i had agreed to defray ; but Sha’tr 
} a message, saying, “ My troops, 
incensed against you ; therefore be 
d to invite Asad to an entertain- 
Asad’s know- 


h-ud-. 
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they made hea i i 
ps of the slain. Praise b 
victory ever be theirs ! oe 


The troops of Islam having gained such a victory, at 
once appeared before the gate of Misr. The Waste of 
Misr, who was named Sha-iir, performed the ceremonies of — 
going to receive them ; but, as soon as the sight of that” 
victorious Sultan’, Salah-ud-Din, fell upon him, he, in the — 
presence of Malik Asad-ud-Din, with his own angus hand 
struck off with his sword the wretched head from that 
accursed one’s body. : 


The whole of the people of Misr and the forces of Shane 
agreed together, with one accord, to raise Malik Asad-ud- 
Din to the sovereignty ; and he became sovereign of Misr 
accordingly, and obtained the throne of that country*. 

The 'Alawis of Misr, without molestation or impediment, 
were placed in seclusion, and the Khutbah was read for 
them in the same manner as before‘. 

The news of this success was despatched to Sham; and 
the territory of Misr, together with its coasts and confines, 
was taken possession of by Malik Asad-ud-Din, who resided 
there for a considerable time ; and he died*. > 


suspicion, came to the bank of the Nil, where his [Asad’s] tents were pitched 
to enable his followers to visit conveniently the tomb of Imam Shaft. Amir — 
"Izz-ud-Din and Salah-ud-Din, after they had received Sha’ir, and the usual 

salutation of ‘* Peace be unto thee,” &c., had passed—Asad was not present at 
the time—dragged him from his horse, upon which his followers fled. They 

then handcuffed him, and kept him a prisoner in one of the tents, but did not 
dare to put him to death without the permission of Niir-ud-Din [Asad ?]. ln 
the meantime, ’Agid, the Isma’ili, sent an order to put Sha’ir to death — 
{according to the custom before mentioned], on which his head was cut off [by — 
two slaves of Nir-ud-Din] and sent to ‘Azid on a spear. After this, “Agid — 
summoned Asad-ud-Din to his presence, who went ; and the Wazir’s robe was 
conferred upon him, with the title of Al-Malik-ul-Mangsir, Amir-ul-Juyash. 

2 At this time this ‘‘ victorious Sultan” was serving under his uncle, who 
was himself serving Nir-ud-Din. 

3 Asad-ud-Din was not raised to the sovereignty, and #ever occupied the” 
throne of Misr. For the refutation of this absurd and untrue statement, see 
preceding note i, Eilts : 

4 At page 215 our author contradicts his own statement. 

5 Asad did not enjoy his Wazir-ship very long, for on the 22nd [some say 
26th] of Jamadi-ul-Akhir of the same year, two months and five days after he | 
obtained it—a “ considerable time ” truly—he died suddenly at Kahirah. He ~ 
was first buried there, but subsequently, according to his last wishes, his 
remains were removed to Madinah. The ‘‘Lion of the Mountains ” left a son, 
Nasir-ud-Din, Muhammad, Sher-i-Koh, entitled Al-Malik-wl-Kahirah, When ~ 
his father died, Sultan Nar-ud-Din of Sham, deprived him of the fief of 
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V. SULTAN SALAH-UD-DIN, VOSUF, SON OF AIYUB-AL- 
KURDI. 


Sultan Salah-ud-Din was a great and illustrious monarch, 
and he waged holy wars and undertook many religious 
expeditions; and the Kaisar of Ram and the infidel 
Farangs, he encountered in many conflicts. It was most 
probable, that in all his doings, and throughout the whole 
of his career, the sword of heavenly success and divine 
victory attended him. The territories of Shim, Kudsi 
[the Holy Land], Misr, Hijaz, and Yaman*, all came under 
his rule. 

As the Most High God willed that, at this, the end 
of time’, His true religion should be manifested, and that 
the empire of Islam should be victorious, from every illus- 
trious family He made choice of one sovereign, His servant, 
and, by means of the key of holy war waged by him, 
caused the gates of conquest of the countries of the infichele 
to be thrown open. In the same manner as in the countries 
of the East He distinguished Sultan Muiizz-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad-i-Sam, Shansabi [Shansabani], Ghiri, by great 
victories in the country of Hindiistan, as far as the boun- 
daries of Chin; in the territories of the West, and in the 
country of Sham, He made Sultan Salah-ud-Din, Yisuf, 


the Kurd, exalted by the conquests of the territories of © 


Maghrab, and of the Afranj’, so that great victories were 
‘achieved by him. 


i. _ He brought back again the realm of Misr from the hands 
















3 but, when Salah-ud-Din, his cousin, gained possessi a 
red Hlims to him, and there he died in dees. Log sa anaes 
h-ud-Din had an elder brother named Malik-ul-Muaggam, Shams-ud- 
Shah, and greatly esteemed by that Sultan. He employed 
into Yaman, and subsequently sent him into Nuibah 
, and he was afterwards placed in charge of Damashk. 
H., and was buried in the Madrasah in sight of Damashk 
as unsuccessful in foretelling the end of the world, 
pretend to know the secrets of futurity and 
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of the Misri ’Alawis, who were the chiefs and heads of the 
3atinah and Karamitah heretics, under the sway of the 
Khalifahs of the house of ‘Abbas; and Kuds [the Holy 
City], ‘Akkah [Acre], and a great portion of the territories a 
of Rum, and Filistin, he liberated from the hands of the = aaa 
infidel Farangs. 

The beginning of his career was this. When his father, 

. Malik Aiyab, son of Shadi, departed this life’, he was in 
the service of his uncle, Malik Asad-ud-Din, as has been 
already stated in what has been previously recorded, and 
used to be constant in his attendance at the Court of Sultan 
Nar-ud-Din. He had acquired great fame for his manhood, 
his activity, and his sagacity. He had also become an 
associate with Sultan Nar-ud-Din in the game of Chaugan, ~ 
and playing at ball on the course’. 

One of the trustworthy has related after the following 
manner :—One day Salah-ud-Din was engaged with Sultan 
Nir-ud-Din in the game at ball, and the ball fell between — 
him and the Sultan. By his strength and agility, Salah- . 
ud-Din, with one blow, bore away the ball from the Sultan 

~ in such a way, that, from the immense force with which a 

k it, the ball flew into the air so far that 


his Chaugan struc nal 
it became immersed in the light of the sun, and the shadow 
of it fell upon Nar-ud-Din’*. When the Sultan noticed this 


circumstance, his heart became SO overpowered with wra 


; ae ee 
that he threw down his Chaugan in a rage : 
. This circumstance filled Salih-ud-Din wi 


cd apprehension, and he began to conceal himself se a 









“ ae 
9 Here is another specimen of the false statements of our a so trust: a 
rthy.”” “Asad died in 564 He and Salah-vd-Din's father, — 
xt Yai .d his son in t in the following year, when Salah- t 
oe the Wazir-ship held previously by his uncle. Salah-ud-Din 


ffice, but A he 

5 is father to accept the office, | — 
ial chosen thee, ™Y son, for this office, and consequently ) 

prt worthy of it? Aiytb was killed from injuries 

cern i jm when he was viewing 


i t tify Calah-ud-Din, came | 
in res th gre yeverence and distinction. . 
Je-minded man indeed if he 


1 Sic in MSS. simp) 
2 Our autho’ geet aeons are equally childish and absurd: 


believed this 5 put many of his 
s : a 
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importunity of people, however, exceeded all bounds 
Sultan Salah-ud-Din commanded, saying :—*T will comply 


yerty and effects, Salah-ud-Din bega) 
making them his own 
renc 


pra 
ud 
adc 


the Sultan’s sight, and seldom used to present himself to 
an’s observation. 

ae heard from Khwajah Muzhir, a merchant, 
that, at the period in question, one night Sulfan Salah-ud- 
Din saw, in a dream, that he was in Misr, and that, at 
night, some people seized him, and took him away to the 
palace of the sovereign, and, having placed a tent-rope 
around his neck, they hung him up from the battlements of 
the palace. The terror which this produced awoke him 
from his sleep, and his apprehension became still greater 
than before, and he was constantly overwhelmed with 
anxiety’. Unexpectedly, the envoy from the ‘Alawis of 
Mist arrived to solicit aid from Sultan Nir-ud-Din, as has 
been related previously. The Sultan appointed Salah-ud- 
Din’s uncle, Malik Asad-ud-Din, to proceed thither, and he 
solicited that his nephew, Salah-ud-Din, should be allowed 
to accompany him. ; 

The latter was so overcome with fear, caused by this 
dream, that he went to an interpreter of dreams, and related 
the dream to him. The interpreter said :—“ May the sove- 
reignty of Misr be propitious ! Allow no anxiety to find a 
way into thy mind, for the Almighty God will make thee 
a great king.” On the strength of that interpretation, with 
a buoyant heart and with expanded hope, he reached Misr, 
where all those circumstances happened to him and to his 
uncle, as already stated. 

When his uncle died, the people of Misr and the troops 
of Shim were agreeable to his assuming the sovereignty, 
but he would not in any way assent to it‘. When the 


ee n to appropriate their hearts, 
i gia ; and he likewise resolved to lead a new life, = 
e and women, riotous living and amusements, and other vicious 
2 a Having obtained the direction of the affairs of the country, Salab- 
resed him tn all his comnunionttay as. the aie 
Lavinminieatensleiaiaani nts ne ons as the Amir-i-Sipah-salar Agia 
; previously given him the title of Malik-un-Nasir]. As Salah-ud-Din 
acquired the attachment of the people, ’Azid lost it; and he now sent for his 
brother 5) who were in the service of Nir-ud-Din, who would not allow them to 
ge mentioning hi, Melee 
sig ah » bu t s Nir-ud-Din suspected his motives. « 
Anwar ery when Nir-ud-Din subsequently despatched his troops to operate 
psa Sp eee, who had invaded the Misriah territory, he entrusted 
$alah-ud-Din’s elder brother, Shams-ud-Daulah, Tiiran Shah, with a com= 
man 1 in that army, but with orders that he was not to consider Yusuf [Salah- 
ud-I Jin] as his younger brother, but as the lord of Migr, and his [Nur-ud> 

Din’s}] lieutenant and representative ; and this order Turan Shah agreed to 
opey. 

Ibn Asir says, that, when Salah-ud-Din had become fir ty established, Niar- 
ud-Din sent to command him to give up reading the Khutbah for Azid, and 
to read it for the "Abbasi Khalifahs. $alih-ud-Din excused himself by saying 
that the people were well-inclined towards the present family, and he feared, 
if he obeyed, that an insurrection would take place. Nir-ud-Din, however, 
wrote the second and the third time to order him to do so, and Salah-ud-Din, not 
daring to disobey the reiterated commands of his suzerain, was in a dilemma, — 
but it so happened that *Azid was about this time taken ill Salah-ud-Din — 
now consulted with the chiefs and nobles as to what should be done; but 
some said one thing and some another, and the difficulty was as great as 
before. At this juncture, a person of some note, named Amir-i-’Alim [Guzi- 
dah calls him Najm-ud-Din], an "Ajami, who had come to Misr, offered to 
take the initiative, if permitted ; and, on the first Friday in the month of 4 
Muharram, before the Khatib [the preacher who pronounces the Khutbah] 
entered the pulpit, this ’Ajami got into it, and prayed for the Abbasi Khali- 
fah, Imam Mustazi B’nitir-Ullah. The Migris who were present made no 
objection, and the next Friday $alab-ud-Din directed that the Khutbah for ag 
*Azid should be discontinued at Kahirah and at Misr [the old capital], and that a 

5 








3 These are the exact words of our author ; but the story is related somewhat 
differently. ‘‘ One night, before he had gone to Misr, he saw in a dream that 
party of people, having put a tent-rope about his neck, drew him up to the 
battlements of the metropolis of Migr by the neck. When Asad-ud-Din was 

‘to proceed into that country, he used to endeavour to persuade Salih- 
in to accompany him ; but the latter, on account of this dream, which he 
et, used to manifest great disinclination to accede. At length, having 
the dream to an interpreter of dreams, he was told that it sig- 
“become ruler of that country, and after this he was quite 





for Mustagi B’niir- Ullah adopted, and also in other parts of the Diyar-i-Misriah, 
The disorder of ’Azid had increased, and this matter was, in consequence, not 
communicated to him, because, in case he ever arose from his bed: again, he 
would soon hear of it, and if not, of what use was it to afflict him ? Salh-ud~ 
Din took care, however, to separate the family, slaves, and depeumones of — 
from each other, and to provide for the security of the dying man’s pen 
effects. Before his death, ’Agid sent for him ; but, fearing eae — je 
tended, Salab-ud-Din did not go, and regretted it sees : =~ — i 

of Muharram, 567 H- [Fasib-i says 565 uw), and the ’Ubai —_ —_ 
terminated. [According to Vertor vol. ii p. 209. Salah-ud-Din 

ered in or out of his bath, and says it was narrated freely by _ 


Yifah murd: ; 

aT eek but that the Moslems were silent oa the matter. ] When the 
Abbasi Khalifah, ‘Al-Mustagi_ B’nir-Ulah, received information pete 
aA Khatbah had been read for him in Migriah, he despatched eee a 














thor’s absurdities or wilful perversions of facts, After 
n, his nephew, Salah-ud-Din, was chosen Wazir, 
the Isma’ilt Khalifah, ’Agid, as he con- 

; be feared than the - 
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with your solicitations. on the stipulation that ase 
to a request of mine.” To this demand of his they stg ified 
their assent. Sultan Salah-ud-Din commanded that they 
should assemble, on the morrow, in the great mosque, at 
which time he would make his request known to them, and 
accept the sovereignty of Misr. To this all pledged their 
faith; and the next day they all assembled in the great 
mosque of Misr, and solicited that he would mention his 


request. 
Salah-ud-Din demanded that they should give their alle- 


giance to the Khalifahs of the house of ’Abbas as the 
successors of the Prophet and chief patriarchs. The people 
all agreed to pledge their fealty to the house of "Abbas ; 
and, at that time, the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mustazi 
B’amr-Ullah’, filled the office of Khalifah, and the Khutbah 
was pronounced in the name of the Abbasi family. A 
despatch announcing this triumph was forwarded to Bagh- 
dad, the capital of the Khalifahs, together with the standard 
of the Farangs, inverted, and the flags of the Karamitah 
heretics, to the presence of the Khalifah, Al-Mustazi 
B’amr-Ullah. 

_ From the capital of Islam, Salah-ud-Din received the 
title of Malik-un-Nasir*, and he became sovereign of Misr ; 


venerable and illustrious dependent of the "Abbasi dynasty, to Sham, with 

rich dresses of honour for Nir-ud-Din—to thesovereign, not to his lieutenant, 

Salah ud-Din,—but robes of honour were also despatched to Salih-ud-Din, 

together with black hangings for the pulpits of Migriah, as the Isma’ili 

colour was green. 

In 569 H. Nir-ud-Din directed $alab-ud-Din. to assemble the forces of 

Misriah, and march against the Christian territory, and invest Karak, and pro- 

mised to come himself likewise. Salah-ud-Din reported his departure 20th of 

: Muharram, from Kahirah ; and Nar-ud-Din, on receipt of his despatch at 

" Damashk, marched towards Karak, and, having reached it, fully expected the 

arrival of Salih-ud-Din and his forces. He was, however, too cunning to 

trust himself in the power of his master, and wrote excusing himself on 

of pretended disaffection in Misriah. Nir-ud-Din repeated his com- 

ithout avail, and had serious intentions of marching into the country 

g his disobedient lieutenant. Ibn-i-Shadad gives a different 

is circ , which is too long for insertion here, and says it 
u. Nar-ud-Din died in 569 H. 

“that, the first time the Khutbah was read in the Diyar-i- 

sad for Al-Mustanjid, who died in the beginning of the 

., but, subsequently, the news of his death, and 

*niir- | [not B’amr- Ullah] was received. 

: the title was conferred w i 

















~ gaadly ’Ulama to ascend the pulpit, to speak a few words 


~ received on that occasion. 
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sa ee also, Sultan Nir-ud-Din died’, Sultan 
of litera’ nee pit ie ewes at a 
aie ignty, d previously stated. He con- 
erred the [government of the] territory of Misr u ne 
of his sons, Malik-ul-’Aziz, and another a Malileul 
a - nominated to be his heir; and upon is brotha 
I «peg cates po province of Diyar-i-Bakr. 
. ‘ stinguished [persons] of the trust- 
worthy has related, that, when the news of the accession of 
Sultan Salah-ud-Din reached the territories of Rim and 
the Kaisars* of the Farangs, a countless army came from 
the country of the infidels, and advanced into Sham and 
fought a battle with Sultan Salah-ud-Din before’ ieigeaiae 
of Damashk*®. The army of Islam was defeated and over- 
thrown, and the Sultan, flying before them, retired within 
the walls of the city of Damashk. The infidels pitched 
their camp before the gates of the place, and the Musal- 
mans sustained great calamity and misery. ~ 

Sultan Salah-ud-Din assembled the inhabitants of Dam- 
ashk in a certain place, in order to induce them to pledge 
themselves to make holy war upon the infidels, and to 
attack them and drive them away. He deputed one of the 


p, order to incite the people to holy warfare, and urge them 


€ 

7 Nar-ud-Din did not die until 569 1, and the Khutbah was read for the 
’ Abbasfs in 567 H. 

8 The plural form is used in all the copies of the text collated. 

9 This assertion is totally false : during the whole of the reign of Salab-ud- 
Din, and the numerous battles that took place therein, no battle was ever fought 
before Damashk between him and the Farangs. The rest of our author's state- 
ment may be depended upon accordingly. It is something like 700 horse 
routing 80,000 Crusaders, and their dead lying in heaps for miles. Our worthy 
author probably considered, when he wrote this, that, as Hindiistan was such a 
far-off country, he might make any statement for the glorification of the Mus- 
salman faith with impunity. The great battles that took place during the 
reign of Salah-ud-Din, of course, are not mentioned, and were probably 
unknown to Minhaj-i-Saraj, who was ‘so industrious in collecting information 
from ‘trustworthy persons,’ and who often [very !] mentions his authority for 
the facts he records ”—of which, probably, the matter of the rings for the ears 
of the Crusaders farther on is one. Our author has evidently been. confused 
about the investment of Damashk in the year 543 1-5 some years before Sultan 
Nir-ud-Din obtained possession of it, when Salah-ud-Din was in his eleventh 
year, and in the defence of which city his eldest brother, Amir Nit-ud-Daulah 
Shahan Shah, so greatly distinguished himself, and died of the wounds he 


p 2. 
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to enter into conflict with the infidels’. The godly eccle- 
siastic, with all sincerity of heart, turned his face towards 
Salah-ud-Din, and said :—“ Oh, Salah-ud-Din, from thy 
mouth, thy tongue, and thy person, emanateth the effluvium 
of Satan’s urine! How canst thou expect that the Most 
High God will ratify thy vow? how can it be regarded as 
real and sincere?” _ 

This reproof, by the grace of God, took effect upon the 
august heart of Salah-ud-Din. He got up, and on the 
hand of that godly ecclesiastic he expressed contrition, and 
renounced wine and all other sins’. The people, with sin- 
cere eagerness and willingness, renewed to him their vows 
to undertake holy war; and from that very spot they 
turned their faces in the direction of the scene of holy 
warfare. The whole of the people issued from the city, and 
they-fell upon the army of the infidels. The Most High 
God sent them heavenly assistance, and the enemies of the 
faith were defeated and overthrown, and such a vast num- 
ber of them were sent to Hell by the stroke of the sword 
of the defenders of the true faith, as cannot be numbered 
or computed*, The whole of the Maliks* [princes]; and 


1 Salah-ud-Din was too wise to trust to “the people” to make holy warand -" 


defend his cities. He depended more upon his hardy troops, well knovs 
that rabble cannot be turned into soldiers at a nod of the head. 

2 See beginning of note 4, p. 216. Our author confounds both times a 
well as events. : 

3 Salah-ud-Din’s total overthrow, near ’Askalin, at the head of an immense 
force by the sick king Baldwin 1V.—at the time that Salah-ud-Din marched 
against Jerusalem in Noy. 1179 A.D.=575 H., when Odo de St. Amand, the 
Master of the Temple, at the head of eighty of his knights rode through Salah-ud- 
Din’s Mamliik body-guard of a thousand picked men, in coats of mail and safiron 

jloured mantles, and penetrated to Salah-ud-Din’s own tent, from which he 
with difficulty escaped almost naked, and had scarcely time to scramble up the 
of a fleet dromedary and make for the desert—is an event which our 

Id scorn to chronicle. On this occasion, pigeons spread over Egypt 

hant news of a victory, in order, as the Arab chroniclers say, ‘*¢o gutet 
of the people,” although scarcely one of the Egyptian army ever got 
ain. Neither would our author condescend to chronicle the 
inflicted upon Salah-ud-Din and his immense host, by Richard 

| his French and Burgundian allies, near Arstf, in 1191 A.D. 
acrity with which, soon after, he agreed to enter into a 
ellion at home to crush], when his forces were 
the real state of his affairs unknown to the 


% 
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nobles, and chief 

; personages amon 
made captives. ere 
i i Islamis having become victorious and triumphant, 
“ tan Salah-ud-Din directed every one to devise [means] 
or the disposal of the Farang captives. At last the Sultan 


Ree ares, . 
Aj kits set free accordingly ; and he made them signify their 
| one at and conferred gifts uponthem, After they had 
+. departed to the distance of a day's journey, they sent a 


representation to the Sultan, saying :—“ We are all your 
servants, set at liberty by you: send to each of us a ring 
that we may insert it in our ears*, and then we will depart.” 
| The Sultan commanded that a sufficient number of rings 
should be prepared, of pure gold, suffici , ¢ to supply every 
one of them wit one of the weight 6%» e migkal*; and they 
| were sent to then, and the whole ot “ne liberated captives 
inserted the rings in their ears, and they went away; and 
\ of that host not one person ever again came to fight against 
i\ the Sultan’s troops. 
/ Sultan Salah-ud-Din became firmly established, and 


As his. his illustrious deeds in Islam will endure. He reigned for 
dieery long period, and died. He had six sons, whose 
cles were as follows’ :—Malik-uz-Zahir, Malik-ul-Afzal, — 


Probably he heard something about Salah-ud-Din’s encounters with the Latin 
Christians and the battle of Tiberias, just before the capitulation of Jerusalem in 
583 H., and has conf 
Emperor Conrad and Louis VII. in 541 H., some years before the death of 
Zangi, Nir-ud-Din’s father, when Salah-ud-Din was about mine years old, 
He has made a precious hash of the account o 
Salah-ud-Din’s reign in particular. 

5 Rings in the ears are emblems 0 


stick at no falsehoods in their e ‘ 
but the Arab chroniclers of the Crusades are very different, and 
bear the stamp of truth, I need scarcely say that 
and that such an absurd state- 


f slavery. Bigoted Mullas, like our author, 


religionists ; 
their writings, generally, 
their accounts are very different to our author's, 
ment will not be found in any of their writings. 
6 He knows all about the rings and their weight, 
lon: ‘alah-ud-Din ruled, or when N 
ae ss and dig ;” and the same stereotyped expression —— eo be! 
ud-Din, Salih-ud-Din’s uncle, who never reigned at all, but was the — 
Egypt for sixty-five days, and for Salah-ud-Din, who reigned [after Ni 


Din’s death] from 569 to 589 H. : 
tt. Salah-ud-Din had a number of sons, but the names of six only have been 
recorded ; the others may have died very young, The correct titles ag names 
was the eldest 


but he does not know how 


the six referred to are as follows :— 
ce “Abi-I-Klasan-i-'Alt, Malik-ul-Afgal, Niv-ud-Din, who 


determined to set the whole of them at liberty, and they — 


ounded them with the investment of Damashk by the ~ 
{ the Kurdish rulers, and of ; 


ndeavours to enhance:the deeds of their co- * 





he died. All his sovereigns reign “for a 





sa 
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Malik-ul-’Aziz, 
and Malik-us-Sa 
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Malik-ul-Muhsin, Malik-ul-Mushtammir, 
lih. 


VL MALIK-UL-AFZAL8, ’ALI, SON OF SALAH-UD-DIN, YUSUF, 
SON OF AIYUB, AL-KURDL : 


Malik-ul-Afza 
Yisuf; and on 


1, Ali, was the heir of Sultan Salah-ud-Din, 
the death of the Sultan he ascended the 


throne of the territories of Damashk and Sham’. 


All presented 


themselves before him, and paid him hom- 


age, and submitted to him, with the exception of Malik-ul- 
Aziz, his brother, who was ruler of Misr. He led an army 
into Sham in order to claim the sovereignty from ’Aziz ; 
and Malik-ul-’ Adil, Abi-Bikr, son of Aiyab, the brother of 
{the late] Salah-ud-Din, and who held the territory of 
Diyar-i-Bakr, took part with [his nephew] Malik-ul-'Aziz. 
They invested Malik-ul-Afzal within the walls of Damashk, 


and for a consi 


derable time contention continued between 


them. At length it was agreed that Damashk should be 
given up to Malik-ul-’Aziz, and peace was effected. The 
territory of Sar-hadd', which is a tract of country 4 
Sham, was assigned to Malik-ul-Afzal. 


son, and the heir-apparent. 2. Malik-ul-’Azfz, "Imad-ud-Din, AbU-FENG 


*Usman, who was 


the favourite son. 3. Malik-ut-Tahir, Ghiyas-ud-Din} 


Abi-Mansir-i-Ghazi. 4. Malik-ug-Zafir, Al-Mushtammir, Mugaffar-ud-Din, 
bi-]-Kasim, Abi-l-’Abbas-i-Huzr, fall brother of ZAfir. 5. Malik-ug-Zahir, 










«Malik-ul-Muhsin,” 
6 Malik-uy-Zahid 
son of Salah-ud-D 





| Salah-ud- 


the remainder of whose titles and names are not mentioned, neither are the titles 


” nor “ Malik-ug-Salih” mentioned except by our author. 
Majir-ud-Din, Abi-Suliman-i-Da’tid. He was the fawe//th 


Fn, and full brother of Zahir. 
x his correct name and titles see note 7 above. He was the eldest son 


Din, and his father’s heir-apparent. On the death of his 


at Damashk, where Afgal then was, and which he held the government 










€ 


‘sovereignty over that territory, whilst his brother, ’Aziz, 
over the Diyar-i-Misriah, of which he held charge. 
-Zahir, held Halab. Contention went on between 
the latter supported by his uncle Adil, for a 

\ils of which are too long for insertion here. At last, 
and made prisoner, and a portion of territory 
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He was a learne i 
earned and very enlightened man’, and com- 


posed beautiful poetry. The situation in which he was - 


[now] placed, together with the conditi i 

who was named ‘Usman Malikeul Atay ie ‘tele cl 
Abi-Bikr [Malik-ulAdil], he depicted in the two following 
couplets, and sent them to the Court of Baghdad ola 
Khalifah, Un-Nasir-ud-Din-Ullah ; for the office of Khalifah 


had allen to In am, U -INd . Pp 
a n-N ASIT Wo cou lets are as 
“he 1 The t Cc 


“My lord ! Abi-Bikr and his companion, ’Usman 
Have, by the sword, deprived ’Ali of his right. i 
Remark the fatality of the name; how it suffers, from the last, 
The same wrong as from the first [generation] it endured §.”” 

After some time expired, Malik-ul-’Aziz died, and Malik 
ul-Afzal was entreated to come into‘ Misr. He proceeded 
thither, and from thence he brought an army into Sham. 
Malik-ul-’Aziz had made over Sham to his unole, Malik-ul- 
’Adil, and he and Malik-ul-Afzal came to a battle, and the 
latter was defeated’, At length, however, Malik-ul-Afzal 
chanced to have a meeting with his uncle, who gave him 
Samisat®. He remained there for a long time, and he 
died’. 

VIL. MALIK-UL-'AZiZ, ’USMAN, SON OF SALAH-UD-DIN, 

YOUSUF, SON OF AIYOB, AL-KURDL. 


The name of Malik-ul-’Aziz was ’Usman; and, when 


Sultan Salah-ud-Din came to the throne of Sham, and the - 


Other writers say Afgal was a state prisoner when his brother died, and that 
he was invited to Migr to act as ‘Ata-bak to ’Aziz’s son, Malik-ul-Mangur. 

2 The celebrated historian, the learned Abi-l-Fath-i-Nasr-ullah, son of 
Ziya-ud-Din, Muhammad, Shibani, surnamed Tbn Asir, was Malik-ul-Afgal’s 
Wazir. 

3 Yafa’i has four lines more. 
*Ali and the two first Khalifahs. 

4 All the copies of the text are ali 
Afzal was invited to come f Misr. 


The reference of course is to the Khalifah 


ke here ; but, as "Aziz died in Misr, 
See last paragraph of the next reign, 
page 224- 


5 After assuming the throne of Migr after ’Aziz’s death, Afzal invested his 
uncle, ’Adil, within the walls of Damashk, and reduced him to great straits 5 


but his son, " 
raised the investment, and the father and son overcame Afgal, and deprived 


; ‘ ‘ : ith Samigat. ; 
him of Misr, and he was fain to content himself with | 
6 Some fife this name Samisat, others, Shamtsat, and some, Samisit. 
The last, however, seems most correct. 

7 In 622 He 


Kamil, having advanced from the eastern parts with an army, — 


ie = 
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dominions of Sham and the territories of Misr, Diyar-i- 
Bakr, Filistin, and Sikandariah came under his sway, he 
conferred the throne of Misr upon his eldest son*, who bore 
the title of Malik-ul-’Aziz. He brought that country 
under subjection, and was a man of tact and capacity, and 
in the guardianship of that country, he showed many 
laudable dispositions. 

When his father, Sultan Salah-ud-Din, died, Malik-ul- 
Aziz led an army from Misr and appeared before 
Damashk ; and his uncle, Malik-ul-’Adil, joined him. He 
wrested the territories of Diyar-i-Bakr and Damashk® out 
of the hands of his brother, Malik-ul-Afzal, and gave up to 
his uncle, Malik-ul-’Adil, Sham and Damashk and the 
whole of that region, and returned again to Misr. 

A short time afterwards the decree of destiny overtook 
him, and he sustained a fall from his horse, and broke his 
neck, and he died. After this occurrence, Malik-ul-Afzal 
came into Misr, and took possession of that country’. 


VII. MALIK-UL’ADIL, ABO-BIKR%, SON OF AIYUB, SON OF 
SHADI, AL-KURDI. 


Some time subsequent to Malik-ul-’Adil’s having as- 

_ cended the throne of the kingdom of Sham, and after he 
had defeated Malik-ul-Afzal, who had brought an army 
from the side of Misr, and he [’Adil] had reduced the 
various provinces of the territory [entrusted to him] under 
_ his sway, the daughter of a Kaisar of the Farangs* entered 









2 was the second, not the eldest son. Afgal was the eldest of 
-Din’s sons, according to Yafa’i and other chroniclers. See note 7 


Malik-ul-’Adil, Saifud-Din, Abi-Bikr-i- 
yr a very good reason, doubtless—to name his 
statement, of a piece with the “rings,” and 

contained in any of the authorities I have 
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his Aaram, and he marri 
| ' ed her, and that d im 
several children. Resi 
This Malik-ul-’Adil was a sagacious, discerning, compe- 
tent, experienced, and crafty man, and he ruled for a great 
number of years. He held possession of the different parts 
[of his territory], to the best of his judgment and ability ; 
and his adversaries kept quietly and peaceably each within 
his own dominions, and hence he had but seldom to carry 
on hostilities‘, 
He had several distinguished sons, who acquired great 


4 Malik-ul-’Adil accompanied his uncle, Asad-ud-Din, when the latter was 


despatched into Migr by Nir-ud-Din, at which time Salah-ud-Din also went, 
as previously related. When $alah-ud-Din acquired power in that country, 
he sent his brother, ’Adil, as his representative into Sham ; and, when Salah- 
ud-Din marched against Karak, in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 579 H., Adil was left in 
Misr, but he was summoned from thence, with all the available troops, to 


join 





lah-ud-Din, as the Christians had assembled in strong force with 
hostile intent against the Musalmans. ‘Adil joined him there accordingly, 
with an immense army, in Sha’ban of the same year. When Salah-ud-Din 
gained possession of Halab, in the same year, he bestowed it upon Adil, 
having taken it from his own son Malik-ut-Tahir, to whom he had just before 
entrusted it. Salah-ud-Din was in the habit of placing his strongholds in 
charge of his brothers and nephews and other kinsmen, and not of entrusting 
them to his sons. At last, Suliman, one of the Amirs [nobles] of Halab, an old _ 
friend of Salah-ud-Din, expostulated with him on the subject and it took effect, — 
and he at once gave back Halab to Tahir. When Sultan Salah-ud-Din went 
against Mausil, in Sha’ban, 581 H., and was taken ill, and a peace was con- 
cluded between him and *Izz-ud-Din Mas’tid, of Mausil, he was joined at Harran, ~ 
1 +his brother ’Adil, on whom he had conferred the fiefs of Harran, Ruha — 
essa], and Miafarkin [Martyropolis], after which the Sultan retumed to 
Damashk. ; * ‘ 
After the Crusaders, under Richard Cceur-de-Lion and Philip Augustus, took 
*Aka [Acre], in Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 587 1 when ‘the Musalmans sustained such 
a great calamity,” and the Christians were preparing to march against Askalan 
[Ascalon], Salah-ud-Din, in consultation with the chiefs of his forces, deter- 
mined to entrust his brother ’Adil with a portion of his army, to hold the 
Christians in check, whilst he himself, with the remainder, proceeded to 
a it, i deter the enemy from marching thither. Whilst 
*Askalan to raze it, In order to dete y . 
ae i i ion, duri the same night, a messenger arrived from 
engaged in this operation, during h T 
i Adi i he Christians were willing to make if the coast 
Malik-ul-’Adil, saying that the ‘ peace, ! c 
vere ceded to them. Salah-ud-Din, finding his troops so disorganized 
cet See ity of agreeing, and he wrote to ‘Adil to make 
d dispirited, was under the necessity of agreeing, wa ; 
a ° i he could. The authorities, from which these 
modation on the best terms he co c 
ee rally with European chroniclers of the Crusades at ~ 
deta a en sa as fi : ch nonsense as our author writes. 
this period, and their writings are free ne age = 
+Adil did not succeed to the sovereignty © : ene 
i ‘Aziz, and ousting the latter's son, M ~Mansir, 
the death of his nephew ’Aziz, : A at on ee 
der pretence of serving whom he came into Migr, from the former country. 
- ia was read for him there in Shawwal, 596 "., 


and at Halab, in Ea Hoy 
when he obtained sway over it and other parts of Sham and the cesteneine ces. 
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renown, such as Malik-ul-Kamil, Malik-ul-Muazzam-i-'Isa, 
Malik-ul-Ashraf, Malik-ul-Fa’iz’, Malik-ul-Ghazi’, Malik- 
ul-Awhad, Malik-ul-Mamdid, Malik-ul-Amjad, and Malik- 
us-Salih-i-Isma'il. Each one of them was a sovereign’ over 
a different tract of territory comprised within his do- 
minions; and the annals of the good works, and the cir- 
cumstances of the sovereignty of his sons, will remain 
[inscribed] on the’ pages of time, in the countries of Hijaz, 
Sham, and Yaman, until the resurrection at the last day. 

Each of the different portions of his dominions Malik-ul- 
’Adil conférred upon one of his sons, whilst he himself 
continually moved about from one part to another with his 
forces, and, with equity and sagacity, guarded and watched 
over them. 

He always had a bow at his side, and such was his great 
strength, that no one in that part, or at that time, could 
bend his bow on account of its great tallness. He was 
noted, both by friend and foe, for his truthfulness of word. 
The whole of the enemies of his country, who were the 
infidels of Rim and the Farangs, placed implicit trust in 
his word; for the dust of falsehood had never soiled the 
skirts of the robe of his word and his promise. Throughout 
his dominions no human being suffered from tyranny or 
oppression. 

He reigned in tranquillity and affluence for a period of 
thirty odd years, and died’. : 

5 Abid, in one copy. 6 Ghani, in two copies. 

7 The word used by our author is “ Badshahs,” but his sons were only his 


lieutenants charged with the administration, subject to his control. When 
he became firmly established in his dominions, he divided them among 












ons, giving each of them charge of one or more provinces. ‘To Malik-ul- 
1il he assigned the Diyar-i-Misriah, to Malik-ul-Muaggam the territory of 
, to Malik-ul-Ashraf the Sharkiah [the eastern parts], and to Malik-ul- 
. territory of Miafarkin ; and, in 610 H., after he had established his 
Yaman, and Awhad had been sent to Miafarkin, another son, 
d, was sent to Yaman. = ; 

i died in Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 615 H., near the village of 


ham. Hearing of his death, they gave wu 
gh owards Egypt, and appeared 
r een pee 


their designs 


Damashk, when moving against the Christians, who had _ 


aay 
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IX. MALIK-UL-MUAZZAM®, ‘ISA, SON OF ABU-BIKR, SON OF 
? 


ATYOB, SON OF SHADI, AL-KURDI 
Malik-ul-Muazzam was 


a learned monarch 
é and 
with great accom ‘ oa a 


lishment i a 
dignified him with ae, tee A a 
Among the sons of Malik-ul-’Adil, who observed th 
ordinances of the followers of the traditions of the sect ’ 
ge Malik-ul-Muazzam' was the only one who wal of 
> sect = x = . . i 
an ye Be Imam, Abi Hanifah-i-Nu’man, son of 
During the troubles in the territories of ’Ajam, when the 
"Ulama of Khurasan, and Mawar-un-Nahr, became dispersed 
at the period of the inroad of the infidels of Chin, Imam 
Sharaf-ud-Din, Adimi, who wasa prodigy in the sclaaiil offen 
theology and religious jurisprudence, and Imam Jamal-ud- 
Din, Hasiri*, whowas a master inthe science of physiognom 
came and presented themselves at his Court. Malik-ul. 
Muazzam became the disciple of these two great Imam: 
and other eminent ’Ulama,—the mercy of the Almighi 
be upon the whole of them !—and assigned 
ments and rewards, and fixed places for their al 
however, sought mostly to secure the prese 
mad Husain‘, Shibani, 


The brother of ‘Medileu)-Muegganealalilenlonant 


= 




















% Most other writers place Malik-ul-Kamil, the other son of Adil, 
his father as ruler of Misr; but our author has reversed them, 
Muagzam’s proper titles and name are, Al-Malik-ul-Muaggam, Sha 
‘Isa, To read our author’s account of him, one would imagine that 
over the whole of his father’s territories, but such was not the case. 
a large portion of Sham, but never reigned in Migr at all; and, at his 
Damasbk, in 64 H., hisson, Malik-tn-Nagir, Salah-ud: 
him as ruler of that territory. The latter died in 650 H. a 

1 One author says of him :—‘He was a man of great firmnessand re 
bold and intrepid, of great stateliness and gravity, high-minded and | 
with many virtues and excellencies, the friend and patron : 
Jearned men, strongly attached to the doctrines of the Hanifah 
only one of the race ) who was a follower of Abi] 









the best 


“performed the pilgrimage t6 Makkah and Madinah, and 
of the best and the imable ofmen.” == 
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his brother’s associate and lieutenant in the territory of 
Damashk [?]. 

Malik-ul-Muazzam reigned for a considerable period, and 
ied. 


X. MALIK-UL-KAMIL‘, SON OF ABU-BIKR, SON OF AIYOB, 
SON OF SHADI, AL-KURDI. 


Malik-ul-Kamil was his father’s heir, and ascended the 
throne of Misr after his father’s death. On the decease of 
his brother, Malik-ul-Muazzam, he brought the territories 
of Sham under his jurisdiction. He conferred the sove- 
reignty of the territory of Yaman upon his son, who was 
named Malik Mas’id, and also brought Hijaz under his 
sway. 


4 His names are Abi-l-Ma’ali, Muhammad, entitled Al-Malik-ul-Kimil 
Nasir-ud-Din. He was about the greatest of his family, and, of course our 
author has said the least about him. He held the government of the territo 
of Misr during his father’s lifetime, and at his death assumed the soverei: oie 
over it, It will be remembered that his father, Malik-ul-’Adil, died aan th 
his way to oppose the Christians, who, on hearing of his death, turned their 
arms against Misr, They had now reached Dimyat. Malik-ul-Kamil 
assembled a large force to repel them, and was joined by his brother, Malik-ul- 
Muazgam, Lord of Damashk, who by his tact prevented Kamil’s being 
dethroned by his own nobles, and his brother Malik-ul-Fa’iz, Sabik-ud-Di : 
Ibrahim. After the Christians had taken Dimyat, they determined to sive “a 
to Kahirah and Misr ; but the Almighty gave Kamil success, and the Christians 
abandoned the strong position they had taken up in the prosecution of their 
design, and an accommodation was come to 11th of Rajab, 618 u., and oo 
Christians returned to their own territories, after they had feevained. betw : 
apie ene = forty months [four ?] and seventeen days. ae 

alik-ul-Kamil raised 2 dome over the tomb a a 
of the Nil ; and, when his brother, RE hana i pag = 
latter's son, Malik-un-Nasir, succeeded him, Kamil pasate tena a on 
deprive him of his territory. He was joined by another brother, Malik-ul 
jn et coaarrerg Miisa ; and, having subdued Sham in 625 u., he 
a pon A: instead of the eastern provinces, which he resumed, 


a 
: 
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In the direction of Ram and ‘Arab, he undertook 
numerous expeditions against infidels, and waged holy war 
as by orthodox law required ; and, after having ruled over 
the kingdom for some time, he died. 


XI. MALIK-US-SALIH, SON OF AL-KAMIL, SON OF ABU-BIKR, 
SON OF AIYUB, SON OF SHADI, AL-KURDIL. 


Malik-us-Salih was his father’s heir, and, when Malik-ul- 
Kamil departed this life, Malik-us-Salih® ascended the 


5 The nearer he approaches his own time, the more our author blunders, 
and the shorter and more confused his accounts become. Here, the ruler of 
Misr is said to be ruler of Sham, and vice versa, After the death of Malik- 
ul-Kamil, his empire soon fell into utter disorder and confusion, His son, 
Malik-ul-’Adil, Aba-Bikr, w ho was quite a youth, succeeded 5 and his cousin, 
Malik-ul-Jawad, Muzaffar-ud-Din, Yiinas, son of Shams-ud-Din, Manudid, 
son of Adil [Salah-ud-Din’s brother, and father of Malik-ul-Kamil], became 
t ccord of the nobles of Kamil. Malik-ul-"Adit exercised 
ld the name of sovereign rather, for = bee 
en his nobles assembled together at Balbis, seized him, and sent for his 
le MALIK-US-SALIH, NAJM-UD-DIN, AIYUB, Mer 
Damashk, which he had promised to give Up to Malik-ul-Jawad for 

aay On this, Salih’s uncle, also called Malik-us-Salib, Jmad-ud-Din, 
ATE | by Mujahid-ud-Din, Asad-i-Sheri-Koh, 


Lord of Ba’albak, being supported Mie oe 
Lord of Hims, when Salih [son of Kamil] set out towa1 srial 7 


~mained encamped at Balbis for some time, made a dash upon : 
nner spice of it. Malik-us-$alih’s [son of an nage eee 
for the safety of their families and homes, at Damashl ois aan ne 
him nearly alone in his camp at Balbis, and ao oO — a uncle. 
The younger Salih, before he could fly to some P’ “—— . ye a 
by Malik-un-Nagir, son of Malik-ul-Muagzam a — 
aed of Karak, who carried him off to * ere bares : 
i i ‘ r, 637 H., and at the requ : 
anon ay ie pie Nasir ot his forces, Malik-ug-Salih [son pee 
atte Baticah in Zi-Ka’dah of the same year. The author from w! 


% there at the time, 
ost of these extracts have been taken, says, ‘7 was Batre ae we 
pi Malik-ul-’ Adil was prought forth seated _ a cove ‘ under 
ie Bani ” 
ci ed in the fortress of Sultantal : 
eet wealib regained possession of Damashls in 643 H., and aoe — 
ith : As when on his way back to Misriah, was taken dangerous! ill, anc 
sere im, The Christians had reso 


his deputy with the a 


the sovereignty, or he 





WF hand had to be Kept there, so i 


ba he died. His remains were cs 
She’ban, anc onths his death was co : ot wRayitl 
) "parain ived there from his fief of Kaif for BAY" 
Mal Bhutbah 0s read for him, and the father’s death was f 
when 
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ee throne of Misr, and took possession of the dominions of 
f his father and his grandfather. 

According to the best of his capability, he provided for 
and advanced the sons of his uncles, and his own brothers, 
and took measures for the safety of his dominions ; but his 
life was a brief one, and, after a short time, he died, leaving 
young children behind him. 

Trustworthy persons have related, that, during the 
calamities and troubles which happened in Iran, when the 
irruption of Chingiz Khan took place, a body of Turks 
of Khwarazm, and [several] nobles of the Khwarazm-Shahi 
dynasty, retiring before the infidels of Chin, after the defeat 
of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, son of Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, reached the territories of Sham and Misr, 
and possessed themselves of the dominions of the ’Adili 
dynasty. Some they slew, some passed away, and some 
remained. May the Almighty have mercy upon the whole 
of them ! 


Tian Shah did not get on with his father’s slaves [nobles and chiefs], and, 
after he had put some of them to death for their rebellious conduct, the 
ia remainder combined against him, and put him to death in Muharram, 648 11. 
-——s Malik-ul-Adil died in confinement in 646 H., and left a young son named 
x Mughis-ud-Din, ’Umr. He subsequently had possession of Karak and its 

dependencies, but was invested therein by the rebel slaves, and capitulated on 
662 H., but was put to death by the usurper of the Migriah throne. 
consider the Aiytib dynasty to have ended with Malik-ul-Muag- 
Shah. There were other branches of the same family, who ruled 
s until the irruption of the Mughals, but I have not space to 
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SECTION XVI. 








THE MALIKS OF THE KHWARAZM-SHAHIAH DYNASTY. 





— 
RESPECTING this notice of the Maliks of the Turks, and ™ 
the Sultans of Khwarazm, the Almighty’s humble servant, no 
Minhdj-i-Saraj, Jurjani, states, that, as the account of the ~ 
rulers of the different nations, from first to last, is now 
being compiled in the name of his Majesty, the Sultan of 
Sultans of both Turk and 'Ajam, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud- 
Din, Aba-l-Muzaffar-i-Mahmid, son of the Sultan L-yal- 
timish—May the Almighty perpetuate his dominion and _ 
his sovereignty |—he thinks it expedient to enter here 
the account of the dynasty of the Sultans and Maliks of 
Khwarazm, the standards of whose sovereignty, after 
decline of the Sanjari dynasty, began to float on high ; in 
whose possession the whole of the territories of Iran came, 
after the extinction of the dominion of the Maliks of | 
and Ghaznin ; who undertook numerous expeaitions 
infidels, and waged many holy wars; the monum 
the goodness of whom abound in the land of Iran; 
who, in fact, were the last of the Sultans of Islam’. — 





























1. KUTB-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DIN, LBAK, THE T 
The ancestry of these Maliks was related by 


1 What of the slave who reigned at Dihli, who refused 
Jalal-ud-Din—he who is, and whose descendants are, so often 
ver both Turk and ’Ajam,” and “ Sultin of Sultins of (sla 
2 Our author, in his account 
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Taj-ud-Din, Binal-T igin, who came from the border Of Kir- 
Chaghanian were, even in the time of the Tahiris. Rulers bearing the title 
of Khwarazm Shah are mentioned upwards of a century and a half previous 
to the dynasty now under notice, which I must briefly refer to. Our author 
himself adverts [page 38] to Abd-ullah, son of Ashkan, Khwarazm Shah, as 
early as 332 HI. 5 and in the present Section farther on [page 233] again refers 
to them. In 386 H., mention is made of another *Abd-ullah, styled Khwarazin ~ 
Shah, who in that year was made prisoner by the forces 0 
Muhammad, Lord of Jairjaniah of Khwarazm. *Abd-ullah was taken in fetters 
to Jarjaniah, and subsequently beheaded ; and the whole of Khwarazm passed 
under the rule of Mamin, son of Muhammad. The territories of Khwirazm 
and Jirjaniah, had, for a considerable time, been in the possession of this family, 
who are styled Farighiini, subordinate to the Samani sovereigns. In 387 ™, 
the same year in which Nib, son of Mansur, Samani, Amir Sabuk-Tigin, and 
Fakhr-ud-Daulah, Dilami, died, Mamiin, Farighiini, died also, and was 
succeeded by his son, Abia ’Ali, who was martied to a sister of Mahmid of 
_ Ghaznin. ’Ali died in 390 1, and was succeeded by his brother, Abd-l- 
‘Abbis-i-Mamin [son of Mamiin]. He despatched an envoy to Mahmiid, 
asking the latter’s consent to his [Abii-1-’ Abbas] espousing his brother’s widow, 
the sister of Mahmid, which request was acquiesced in, This Abii-l-’Abbas 
was the patron of Bi-Rihin, who passed seven years in his service. The 
Khalifah, Kadir Billah, sent him a dress of honour, a title, and addressed 
him as Khwarazm Shah ; but, such was Abbas’ attachment to [or fear of?] 
- Mahmiid, that he did uot make this matter known. _In 407 H. his nobles and 
troops rose against him, because he meditated acknowledging the suzerainty 
of Mahmiid, put him to death, and set up his nephew in his stead. Mabmiid 
marched into Khwarazim, to revenge his brother-in-law, slew Alb-Tigin [some 
call him Nial-Tigin] ‘Abbas’ chamberlain, and other ringleaders, and the 
murderers of ’Abbas, annexed the territory, and conferred the government of it 
upon his [own] Great Chamberlain, Altiin-Tagh, with the designation of Khwa- 
-razm Shah. Abii Nasr, son of ’Abd-ul-Hirs, Farightni, Wali of Jirjanan and 
‘the territory of Jawzjanan, of the same family, had died in 402 H., upon which 














“Mahmud: annexed that territory, and had sent a Diwan of his own to 
_administer its affairs. 
tiin-Tash, Khwarazm Shah, presented himself at the court of his sove- 


Sultan Bs and died from the effects of a wound received 
ed, became disaffected towards 
independence, and intrigued with the Turk- 





f Mamiin, son of © 


thor alludes to at pages 120 and 121, but | 
‘ML, and was succeeded by his _ 


















" proper name, may 
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man, in year 622 H.3 p 
of EL ae eee ne ee a ne 
of Nimroz were left in hi : as! ant oe 

eon ae is possession. 5 
a scien on nie eee Mal ee rea re — 

sion fi gust Malik, Rukn-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, Usman, Maraghani, in order to secure a commie and 
arrived at Farah of Sistan, and proceeded to the presedas 
of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin. 

During the conversation at the interview, Malik Taj-ud- 
Din mentioned that Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, the Turk 
came, with his tribe and kindred, towards Jund and Khwa- a 
razm, from the side of Suhari* [or Sahari], and from among 
the tribes of Kifchak® and Kankuli, and, for a consider- 
able period, dwelt in those tracts, subject to the Khwarazm- 
Shahi rulers, Abi Ja’far and Mamiin’, and their posterity, 
and used to subsist in the wilds and pasture-lands. 























upwards of a century before, at Gharjah of Samrkand. Some consider he . 
was of I-ghiir descent, and that he was. of the Bekdali [or Begdali] tribe, 
‘After the decease of Balka-Tigin, his slave, Niish-Tigin, who through his | 
talents and sagacity had risen to distinction, succeeded to the office of Tasht- oll 
dar; and as the revenues of the Khwarazm territory were assigned to defray 
the expenses of the Purveyorship, in the same manner as those of Khizistan ~~ 
‘Were assigned for the expenses of the wardrobe, the government of the ter S 
whence the expenses of the Purveyorship were drawn was ¢ 
Nish-Tigin, with the title of Khwarazm Shah. 

He placed his eldest son, Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, with a preceptor at 
Marw, to be educated in a manner becoming his station, and on the death of 
Nish-Tigin, his father, in 490 H. [some writers say in 491 i], the lieutenant * 
of Sultin Barkiarik, in Khurasin, at the recommendation of Sanjar, | 
kiarak’s brother—for Sanjar did not obtain the sovereignty until man’ year 
Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, Niish-Tigin’s son, after” the 
son of Taghdar [some call him Fabkar] to the government 
he title which his father had held was also conferred upon — ss 


aan 






after—appointed — 
removal of Alanji, 
of Khwirazm ; and t 
him. See page 169, and note 6, ; 
3 See page 199. ee 
4 To hte ‘aid of one only; but all the copies have “sons of the Maliks,” as cs 


bove. See page 200. ‘ cha 
. 5 One pe has Hisari [o>] which may. be the most correct 5 but the | 


jori i ari iri [usls"]. Neither of 
ty of copies of the text have Subari, or Sahart [sy ther of 

anette occurs in the MASALIK-WA-MAMALIK. The latter word, if not - ; 

be the plural of ‘Arabic =? a D 

i i i i he broad ant ive 
ide [as plains], wild, desert » in which case t extensive d¢ ont 

es eee would be meant. Y&fa-i mentions Suara in one or two ae 
6 In some few copies of the original, and in Yafa-i, this name 1s written with 

kh—Khifchak- It is the name of a se of Turks, and of a desert of 

jistan, commonly called Dasht-i-Kipehi . ; es sd 
ee These were of the Farighiini family mentioned in note * — 
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As Kutb-ud-Din was a spirited, enterprising, and high- 
minded chief, and of admirable temperament, the leader- 
ship of the forces of the Maliks of Khwarazm was entrusted 
to him, until, as Providence had decreed, the ruler of 
Khwarazm at that period died, and no son of his survived 
who could take his place, and his dominions were left 
without a sovereign. A daughter, however, survived him ; 
and the whole of the great nobles of Khwarazm agreed 
among themselves, and gave that daughter in marriage to 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din. The espousals having been concluded, 
the name of sovereign was assigned to that daughter, and 
the viceroyalty was conferred upon Malik Kutb-ud-Din, 
the Turk, her husband, 

He brought the whole of the territory of Khwarazm 
under his jurisdiction, and the tracts on the confines under 
subjection*; and by his alertness, and his sagacity, restrained 
enemies and tyrants from violence and sedition. He also 
guarded the frontiers of Khwarazm Shah from the infidels 
of Saksin, Bulghar, and Kifchak. 

The Almighty so decreed that Malik Kutb-ud-Din had 
a son born to him by that lady [the daughter of the late 
ruler], and they gave him the name of Muhammad ; and, 
after the termination of the lives of his mother and father, 
the sovereignty of Khwarazm devolved upon him. 


UW. MALIK TAJ-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD®, SON OF I-BAK. 


_ When the mother of Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad, passed 
away, and his father died, he became ruler of the kingdom 











From what our author says, the reader would imagine that Kutb-ud-Din 
independent ruler, but such was not the case. He was ever loyal to 

i suzerain, and was in the constant habit of attending the court of 
jar every other year. When he returned to Khwarazm, his son, 
him, Itsiz - called Utsuz by our author, and, by his account, 
’s grandson—took his father’s place at court, nominally as his 
but in reality as security for his father’s good faith. Kutb-ud- 
id, died in 521 H. [some say in 522 H.], and was succeeded by 
r writer is Kutb-ud-Din styled I-bak. Our author’s account 
he has evidently lost himself here again. At page 148 

d” Kj warazm ‘‘upon the son of Khwarazm Shah, 
was the father of I-yal-Arsalan, who was the 
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of Khwarazm in succession to them. He also had a 
brother, and of his own father and mother, younger than | 
himself; and upon him he conferred the government of the 
tribes of Kankuli and Kifchak, from which their own race 
had sprung, his brother having solicited it, and Malik Taj- 
ud-Din acceded to his request. 

That same brother had sons’ who acquired great dis- 
tinction, and became powerful Maliks in Khurasan and 
‘Irak. During the time of Sultan Takish-i-Khwarazm 
Shah, and his son, Sultan Muhammad, they were Maliks 
of Khurasan, like as was Ulugh Khan-i-Abi, Muhammad, 
Khan of Guzarwan®. Subsequently he became Khan of 
‘Irak under the name of Ata-bak, or preceptor, of the great 
Sultan, Rukn-ud-Din, Ghiri Shinasti, son of Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah. 

Ulugh Khan-i-Abi, Muhammad, had two sons, the _ 
eldest, Taj-ud-Din, Azabar* Shah, and the younger, 
Nusrat-ud-Din, Kutlagh Shah; and there were likewise 
brothers’ sons of Ulugh Khan-i-Abt, Muhammad, in Hin- 
distan, such as Malik Firiiz-i-I-yal-timish, son of Salar, 
and Malik Taj-ud Din, Binal-Tigin, who left Hindistan, — 
and became Malik of Sistan ; and whose narrative this 
* This Malik Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad, son lie 
an intrepid, just, and resolute sovereign j se . nee be 
the Court of the Saljiik sovereigns, and paid homag 
ng to all writers but our author—was Fatale 
Tigin-i-Gharjah, the first of the ame ‘i pe 
person of the above name and title is mentioned by any othe , 


a thor has done much the same here 

1 { Khwarazm. I suspect our autho ; —— 
porte “we af his account of the Saljiks of Riim—mixed up the affairs 

Pray waited authors do not mention the name of eed = by aa 

aj i iz being the second of the dympsty, and as ; himself 

sabe mca: brother, although He gives names to his oe 

thors do not name either the br or 





authority—in fact, acc rdi 
Muhammad, son of Nish- 


i is said 
jves no name to this sai 
be easily imagined that other au 


= This name is somewhat doubtful, but the majority of copies have it as. 


itten ; and, in all probability, it is the place referred see bs) 
ieaouly f ae Murgh-ab river, which he writes Juzarwan. et ri 
the oat have Gurdwan, Gurzawan, and Gurwan ; beck one, W Be — 
on meee correct, has Gujgarwan—g and j are in angeable, 


pe eee is doubtful : there are Sy two copies alike. One 
ich is e, as well as ijzabr. 
Urzulii, which is a proper nam sp 
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The greater number of the most learned men of the 
Court* had previously attached themselves to his service ; 
and Imam Rashid-ud-Din, Watwat ‘, wrote, and dedicated 
to him, the work entitled “Hadayik-us-Sahr fi Dalayik- 
ush-Shi’r” [Gardens of Enchantment in the Subtilties of 
Poesy”]. At the time, likewise, that Malik Utsuz was in 
attendance at the Court of Sultan Sanjar, he became greatly 
attached to Sultan ’Ala ud-Din, Husain, Ghiri, Jahan-soz*, 
on account of his learning and talents, to such a degree, 
that when Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, returned again to 
assume the throne of Ghir, the Almighty blessed him with 
a son, and he gave him the name of Utsuz. 

Malik Utsuz reigned over Khwarazm for a long period ° 
and died. 


IV. MALIK?, I-YAL-ARSALAN, SON OF JALAL-UD-DIN, 
; UTSUZ. 

Malik I-yal-Arsalan ascended the throne of Khwarazm 
after the decease of his father, and assumed authority over 
the whole of his late father’s dominions. He ruled his 
people with justice and benevolence*, and concluded a 


Sultan Sanjar a few years before, died in 537 H., after which Sultan Itsiz 
reduced Mawar-un-Nahr, which Sanjar had lost, under his sway. 

___ 8 What court is not stated, but Sultan Sanjar’s court, it is to be presumed. 
Courtier-like, finding Sanjar in difficulties, they sought a more powerful 
master. 
<i This Rashid-ud-Din, Watwat, was a lineal descendant of the Khalifah 
»Umr. 

6 Al-Husain [’Izz-ud-Din], son of Sim, Ghiri, it is said, was made prisoner 
by Sanjar in 501 H. ; but the person here referred to is his son, Jahan-soz, 

-7Ala-ud-Din, Husain, son of Husain, son of Sim, taken prisoner in 547 H. 
See note 2, page 149, note #, page 155, and account of ’Ala-ud-Din. 

: As usual, he reigned for a long period and died, according to our author, 

vho rarely indulges in high-flown eulogy, but narrates his facts in a plain, 

forward manner, which induces a confidence in the sincerity of his 
and the accuracy of his knowledge.” Itsiz ruled over Khwarazm 

f twenty-nine years, sixteen of which were independent, and died 

and in the same year Turkin Khatiin also died. : 

in by others. 

all our author's rulers are ! all so just and beneficent: never 

before or since. Immediately on assuming the throne, 

Suliman Shah, he seized and imprisoned him, 
uliman’s adherents, to death, I-yal- Arsalan 
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treaty with the infidels of Kara Khita, whereby he stipu- 
lated to pay a certain fixed tribute yearly”, 

He contracted an alliance with the Khans of Kifehak, 
and guarded his dominions to the best of his power and 
ability. He became involved in disagreements and hosti- 
lities with some of the slaves of Sultan Sanjar who were 
rulers of Khurasan, and peace was brought about in the 
manner he could best effect. 

He reigned for a long time’, and died leaving ‘sons 
behind him, such as ’Ala-ud-Din, Takish, and Sultan Shah, 
Mahmid. 

































Vv. SULTAN TAKISH?, SON OF I-YAL-ARSALAN, 


Sultan Takish was a very great monarch, and was 
endowed with considerable attainments, capacity, and 


engaged in hostilities with Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmid Khan, a grandson of 
Bughra Khan on the father’s side, and a nephew of Sanjar on his mother's ; 
and, after an engagement with Mu-ayyid-i-A'inah-dar [see note ® to page 180], 
returned into his own territory after effecting an accommodation.” Subsequently, 
having, in the seventh year of his reign, neglected to pay the tribute to the 
ruler of Kara-Khita-i, the former sent a force against L-yal-Arsalin, and the 
latter's troops, which moved to oppose them, were routed. I-yal-Arsalan ~ 
died from the effects of a disorder contracted during the war with the Kara- 
Khiti-is. ; 

9 If the Ata-bak, Abd-Bikr [see p. 179], by becoming tributary to the = 
Mughals, ‘brought reproach and dishonour upon himself,” by bowing his — 
head to circumstances which he could not remedy nor control, and when he was — 
well aware that, at the nod of the Khan of the Mughals, his territory could be 
subdued and desolated; what is the conduct of I-yal-Arsalan here, and what | 
that of the Khalifah, Un-Nasir, when he, some years before Abt Bikr’s day, | 
sent an agent to the infidel Chingiz, and incited him to invade the territory : 
Islam out of hostility to the Khwarazm Sultan, because he would not give ; 
him, Un-Nasir, a slice of ‘Trak? Our author was too pious a Musalman to c 
name such a disgraceful act as this. See note 5, page 242, and page 265. ne 

1 In this instance the ‘‘long time” was only eight years. — I-yal-2 i 
died, according to most authors, in 567 H.; but one or two say it occurred in © 


568. As Takish rose against his brother, Sultan Shah, in Te 
ude that he could have had no occasion to do so in his rs 





is natural to concl 
lifetime. 2 
2 Styled ‘Imad-ud-Din, Takish Khan. Some call him ‘Ala-ud-1 
Other authors generally, with the exception of Yafa-i, place Sultan: 
Mahmid, next after his father, Itsiz, and before Takish ; and do 
Takish at all until after Sultdn Shah’s death in 589 H. Sultan SI 
to the throne according to the will-of his father; and, as he wasan 
his mother, Malikah Turkan, conducted his affairs. She sent an 
summon Takish, the eldest son by a different mother, who 
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understanding, and was a proficient in the science of 
music. 

When he ascended the throne he brought under his 
sway the different tracts of the territory of Khwarazm, and 
likewise some parts of Khurasan, either by force of arms 
or by peaceful means. 

He entered into union with the Khan of Kifchak, who 
was named Akran for Ikran], and married the daughter 
of that ruler. That lady acquired great celebrity in the 
world, and rose to great eminence, more particularly 
during the reign of her son, Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah. She was a woman of great firmness of character, 


ment of Jund [some say he retired thither] to Khwarazm. As he refused to 

obey, an army was sent against him. Guzidah and Yafa-i state that Takish 

demanded a portion of his father’s dominions, and was refused ; on which he, 
in 567 u., rebelled, and determined to seek aid from the Khin-i-Khanan, or 

Great Khan of Kara-Khita-i. ‘The latter's wife, at that time, held the 

sovereignty, and Takish entered into an alliance with her; but no mention 

whatever is made by these or other authors as to Takish having taken either 
her or her daughter to wife, as they, no doubt, would have done, had such an 
alliance as our author refers to taken place. ‘akish, having reached her 
territory, agreed to make over to her the treasures and revenues of Khwarazm, 
_as soon as he, by her aid, should obtain possession of it, and afterwards to pay 

a yearly tribute. A numerous army was accordingly sent along with Takish 

to put him in possession. Sultan Shah and his mother, as soon as they became 

aware of the combination against them, evacuated Khwarazm, and joined 

Malik Mu-ayyid-i-A’inah-dar, Wali of Khurasin [Nishipiir. See page 180, 

and note7], and Takish obtained possession of the Khwarazm territory. 
- These events took place in 568 H. 

Sultan Shah, however, acquired power over a considerable portion of 
Khurasan, and hostilities went on between the rival brothers up to the end of 
Sultan Shah’s life. He lived twenty-one years after these events. In 569 H. 
Malik Mu-ayyid-i-A’inah-dar, in order to aid Sultan Shah, marched in concert 
with him against Takish, and gave him battle; but they were defeated, and 
_Mu-ayyid was taken and cut in two by order of Takish. Sultan Shah and his 
mother fled to Dihistin, fellowed by Takish and his troops. The mother of 
_ Sultan Shah was killed, after which-Takish marched against Nishapir, the 
of Mu-ayyid’s territory, Hostilities having afterwards arisen between 
d his former ally, Sultan Shah sought aid from the female ruler of 
a-i, and she and Sultin Ghiyas-ud-Din, Ghiri, both rendered him 
tails are far too voluminous for insertion here: suffice it to say 
modation subsequently took place between the brothers in 585 H. ; 
were again renewed in 589 H., in which year Sultan Shah died. 
h Takish acquired the whole power ; and, according to Guzidah, 

assumed the title of Sultan, being ‘without a rival. 
to by our author in his accounts of Khusrau Malik, 
and in his account of the Sultans of Ghir, which 
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Meh impetuous, and of imperious temperament; and, 
during the reign of her son, she had the title of Khuda- 
wandah-i-Jahan [Princess of the Universe]. So great 
was her spirit, her haughtiness, and her resentment, when 
roused, that, on one occasion, she became enraged with her 
husband, Sultan Takish, on account of a female slave with 
whom he had formed a connexion, and followed him to 
the bath, and closed the door of the hot bath upon him, 
so that the Sultan very nearly perished. Information of 
the circumstance was conveyed to a party of the great 
nobles, and a number of lords and chiefs arrived, broke 
open the door of the hot bath, and took Sultan Takish out. 
He had been reduced to a state of lividness, and one of his 
eyes had been nearly destroyed. 

Sultan Takish was a wise and sagacious monarch ; and, 
with respect to his witticisms, they relate that on a certain 
occasion a necessitous person wrote to him a statement 
of his affairs, saying :—“If thou givest me one hundred 
dinars, what difference will it make to the amount of thy 
treasures?” The Sultan, with his own hand, wrote at the 
head? of the statement, “one hundred dinars ;” and this 
reply, in the opinion of men of learning and talent, was 
exceedingly clever. On another occasion a person wrote 
to him, saying :—“ In being a Musalman I am thy brother : 
give me a portion of thy treasures.” The Sultan com- 
manded that ten dinars of gold should be presented to 
him. When that gift reached the indigent person, he wrote~ 
another communication to the Sultan, saying -—“ I am thy e 
brother; and yet, with all the treasures that thou possessest, 
n ten dimars of gold do I obtain*.” The 
Sultan wrote in reply :—“If the rest of my brethren should 
demand their shares also, thou wouldst not have received 
even this much.” May the Almighty have merey on 

eg ; : 
ae gs Takish reduced a half of Khurasan under his 
sway by force, and the Maliks [kings] of peer 
acknowledged his superiority. He also subdued a part 0! 


not more tha 


3 It is customary, in the East, to write orders, decrees, &c., at the head of 


documents. ot 
4 This anecdote, or one very simu ar, 


Sultan Takish- 


is related of another before the time of 
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the territory of "Irak; and Sultan Tughril, of ‘Irak, who 
was the nephew of Sultan Sanjar, fell a captive into his 


hands’. 
Hostilities arose between him and the Court of the 


Khalifah on account of some of the territories of ‘Irak’, 


5 At page 165, which see, our author was in doubt as to who Tughril was. 
In 558 u. Kutlagh Inanaj, son of the Ata-bak, Jahan Pahlawan, Muhammad, 
sent envoys, one after the other, to Sultan Takish informing him of the escape 
of Sultan Tughtil, Saljaki, from the fortress in which he had been immured, 
and inviting him to invade ’Irak, promising to support him. For further par- 

_ ticulars of these events, see note 8, page 167, and note %, page 172, where our 
author entirely contradicts this statement respecting Sulfan Tu ghril. 

© The Khalifah, Un-Nasir, on Takish overrunning ‘Irak, and possessing 
himself of the strong places, was desirous that Takish should let him have 
‘some share of that territory, and make over some portion of it to his Diwans. 
Envoys came and went between them ; but, as Takish in the end refused to 
give up any portion, Un-Nasir, in 590 H., despatched Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, 
Tbn-ul-Kassab, or the Butcher’s Son, with robes of honour, valuable presents, 
and the like, in hopes that on his appearance at Hamadan he would be favour- 
ably received, and that Takish would come out to receive him, and do him 
honour as the Khalifah’s envoy, and humble himself before him ; but, on his 
reaching Asad-abid, the Sultan despatched a force to compel him to retire. 
Mu-ayyid-ud-Din fled, and speedily placed the river Dajlah between himself 
and Takish’s troops. After this, Takish pushed on to Dinawr, and plundered 
the place and country round, and returned to Hamadan laden with ¢irams and 
dinars, and other booty beyond compute. . 

In 593 H., shortly after his son, Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, had been 
entrusted with the government of Khurasan, after the death of +his elder 
brother, he was recalled to proceed at the head of an army against Gha-ir 

_ Buka Khan, the I-ghiir ruler. He conducted the campaign successfully, 
and Gha-ir Buka was made prisoner, and brought to Khwarazm, in Rabi’- 
ul-Awwal of the following year. Another expedition was undertaken 
shortly after against the successor of Gha-ir Buka, which Takish conducted 
_ in person. 

__ At the end of the year 594 #. Takish marched into Khurasan again. After 
e . months’ halt at Shad-yakh he proceeded into ’Irak against Mianjuk, the 
ak of his son, Ytnas Khan, who was disaffected. He passed the cold 
Mazandaran, and in the following spring pursued Mifinjuk from one 
to the other. Mianjuk and his party were pounced upon and 
put to the sword, and the rebel took shelter in Firiz-koh, from 
Id he had ousted the Sultan’s seneschal some time before. It 
[taken, and Mianjuk was placed ona camel and brought to 
1 soned for a year, and subsequently exiled for life on 
fund. After this Sultan Takish is said to have received 
the Khalifah, with the investiture [which he could 

I Khurasan, and Turkistan ! 
the Wazir of the Khalifah, who was at 
Khwarazmi troops, upon which Takish 
stilities were renewed. The Wazir, 
»s, had died a few days before 
ed, and was not 
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<a Ibn-ul-Kassab, who was the Wazir of the Dar-ul- 
Khilafat, entered ‘Irak [with an army] to repel Sultan 
Takish ; but he was defeated, and retired to Baghdad 
again. 

This disloyalty towards the Khalifah was a disaster’ to 
the empire of Takish, as Maulana Zahir-ud-Din, Faryabi’, 
says in the following strophe :— 

“Oh, Shih ! since ’Ajam, by the sword, to thee has been consign’d, 


Towards Mustafa’s place of repose, an army send, 
Then lay the Ka’bah desolate, and a fan bring, 


And like unto useless atoms, to the winds the dust of the Haram send, ri 
Within the Ka’bah the drapery crumbleth away : place it in thy treasury, 
And, for the Prophet's tomb, two or three ells of matting send, 








When thou shalt have a perfect infidel become, rush on Karkh, 
And, then, the Khalifah's head to Khita send.” 


Although Sultan Takish had entered into a treaty with H 
the Sultans of Ghir’, nevertheless, through the hostility of 
[the Court of] Baghdad, Ibn-ur-Rabbi’ came from Bagh- 
dad into the territories of Ghar and Ghaznin; and, on 
another occasion, Ibn-ul-Khatib came to the Court of Firaz- 
koh, and one Friday read the Khutbah, and, whilst reading 
it, he made use of these words in the presence of Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam :—* Ayyahu-l-Ghiyas_ 
al-Mustaghas min ul Takish ut-taghi ul-baghi.” “ Hail!. 
prop of defence against Takish the traitor and the rebel!” 

At»the time of Ibn-ul-Khatib’s returning to Baghdad’, 




















made known until after the Khalifah’s troops had been defeated and put to the 
rout. The body of the Wazir was exhumed, and the head cut off, and sent to a 9 
Khwarazm. Fasih-i mentions this affair, but places it several years earlier, 
and calls the Wazir, Abiv-l-Fazl-i-Mubammad, son of ‘Ali, styled Tbn-ul- 
Baiza ; and further states that, Takish being absent from ‘Irak at the time, 
the Wazir, with the aid of Kutlagh Inanaj, drove out the Khwarazmi troops, 9° ia 
and pursued them as far as Bustam. After this Takish again entered "Irak, | =e 
and overthrew the Khalifah’s troops. ’ ise a 
7 The ascendency and power which Takish acquired by this success, instead . 
of being a blow to the prosperity of his rule, had quite a contrary effect. It < 
became noised abroad throughout both 'Iraks, and thereby his affairs attained ae 
a greater grandeur than before. Possibly our author may refer to the inveterate 
hostility of the Khalifah towards his son and grandson, and his refusing aid to 
the latter when hard pressed by the infidel Mughals. i 
4 The Malik-ush-Shu’ara [Prince of Poets], Khwajah Zahirud-Din of 
Faryab, who died in 598 H. : “ rh oa 
9 A treaty with the Sultans of Ghiir is out of the question; in fact the — 
author’s own words disprove it. See also following note, and note 4, page 265. 
1 A correspondence found when the son of Takish acquired possession of 
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the father of the author, Maulana Saraj-ud-Din-i-Minhaj, ee 
was despatched to the Court of Baghdad along with 
him, and, on the -confines of Mukran, the Maulana was 
martyred*, This intimation arrived from the Court of 
the Khalifah, Un-Nasir-ud-Din Ullah, about it, saying :— 
“Furthermore, Saraj-i-Minhaj perished in an affray on the 


road: the Almighty recompense him !” { 


Sultan Takish-i-Khwarazm Shah was in firm alliance 
with Khita; and trustworthy persons have stated that 
Sultan Takish had enjoined his son, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, never to quarrel or embroil himself with 
Khita, if he desired to preserve the safety of his dominions*; 


‘and it turned out as this wise monarch had said. They 


also relate, with respect to this subject, that the Sultan 
often used to say that there would be two judgment-days f 
—one, that time which Almighty God has ordained ; and 
the other, that which would happen when he should be 
removed from this world, through his son’s bad faith to- 


wards the infidels [of Chin]. a AR 


Sultan Takish reigned for many years, and died‘, 


Ghaznin confirms these hostile intentions. See note ‘4, page 265. In his 
account of the Khalifah, Un-Nasir, our author states that three envoys arrived 
from the Khalifah’s court to solicit aid from the two brothers, Ghiyas-ud-Din 
of Ghiir, and Mu’izz-ud-Din of Ghaznin ; and that they were named respee- 


tively, Imam Shams-ud-Din, Turk, Tbn-wr-Rabbi’, and Ibn-ul-Khatib ; and 


that his father was sent along with them when they returned to Baghdad. 
2 Some copies merely mention that he died. 
_ 3 Yafa-i says that Takish’s last request was that his son should neither clash 


with, nor show resistance against, Gir Khan, nor depart from the agreement 


iously settled [the tribute], because Gir Khan was as a bulwark of defence 
is rear against enemies in that quarter which he should not break down. 

ring his reign Takish became involved, upon more than one occasion, . 
with the Khita-is and the rulers of Turkistin ; and, towards the \ 


d possession of their stronghold of Arsalan-Kushae, the strongest “* 

it is said. Te then left his son, Taj-ud-Din, ’Ali Shah, in Ny 

as his place of residence, and set out on his return to s 
‘itin Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 596 H. The heretics supposed 
k, to have been the author of their disasters; so they 


is son, Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, who laid 
hronicles his own father’s death, but says - 
decease of the sovereign whose reign he is 
and, although Takish reigned so near his 
have known that he reigned for ‘ 
a hal; years being over.'Trak y 
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VI. SULTAN JALAL-UD-DIN, MAHMUD, SON OF I-YAL- 
ARSALAN. : re 


Mahmid, son of I-yal-Arsalan, Sultan Shah-i-Jalal-ud- 
Din, was a rash and impetuous monarch. When his | 
brother, Takish, assumed the throne of Khwarazm, dis- 
sension arose between them, and he [Sultan Shah] went 
from Khwarazm towards Khurasan, and from thence came 
into the states of Ghiir, and presented himself at the Court 
of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam. Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, and his Maliks®, treated him with honour 
and deference. 

Between the Sultans of Ghir and Sultan Takish a firm 
compact existed; and some parts of Khurasan had fallen 
into the possession of the Amirs of the Ghuzz tribe, and 
some to the slaves of the Sanjari dynasty, whilst others had 
become dependencies of the Court of Ghtr and Firtz- 
koh, and of Bamian. 

Sultan Shah solicited assistance from the Ghirian Sul- 
tins to enable him to liberate Khurasan from the hands 
of his brother and the Ghuzz Amirs. They assigned him 
a fief for the present, and he was furnished with all things 
necessary as a guest; but they continued to observe the” 
treaty between themselves and his brother, Sultan Takish, 
and hesitated to furnish him with the aid he sought’. 





also. Having despatched his son against the Mulahidahs, Sultan Takish was 
organizing forces at Khwarazm to follow, when he was suddenly taken ill. He 
recovered, and was advised not to undertake so long.a journey, but he would 
proceed. THe was taken ill again, and died on the way, in Ramagziin, 596 H. 
See note 4, page 254. Many eminent and learned men flourished during his: 
reign, and numerous works on poetry, medicine, and other sciences, were 
written and dedicated to him. : 

& Styled Sultan Shah, Mahmid, by others. : 3 

6 Ina few copies there is a pr a Since mt this clause of the sentence, 

hich, in them, is—‘‘and the Maliks o! hiir.” 
Seas his defeat along with Mu-ayyid-i-A’inah-dar, and the latter had been ~ 
cut in two [see note ®, page 180], and Sultan Shah’s mother had also been pat 
to death by Takish, Sultan Shah went to Shad-yakh to Muwayyid’s son, 
Tughan Shah, who had succeeded his father, and took up his quarters in the 
evans) of Nishapir. As Tughan, however, had. not power to help him; he 
left his territory and went to the Sultans of Ghir [after obtaining written : a 
promises of favourable treatment], who received him well. Hostility having F: 
arisen shortly after between his brother Takish and the Kara Khitta ruler, : 
Sultin Shah was delighted, and entered into negotiation with that sovereign, 
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Sultan Shah [consequently] left the territory of Ghir, 
-and proceeded to Mawar-un-Nahr and Turkistan, and 
sought assistance from the Great Khan of Khita; and 
brought an army, and freed Khurasan from the oppressive 
grasp and possession of the Ghuzz chiefs, and their 

~ tyranny*, He made Marw his capital, and marched an 


- who, to spite Takish, invited him to his Court. On leaving the Ghiiriin territory 
he observed to the nobles of his party that it occurred to him, although he had 
had to put up with some annoyance and mortification from him, that man 
[Ghiyas-ud-Din, Ghiiri] would cause much. sedition in Khurasin ; and so it 
turned out. 

8 He stated to the Khita-i ruler that the Khwarazmis and the troops gene- 
rally were well inclined towards him, and thereby induced the Khin to send 
forces along with him to reinstate him. On their arrival before Khwirazm, 
the Khita-is were undeceived, and, finding that no advantage was likely to 
accrue by investing it, determined to retire again, Sultan Shah now solicited 
that a portion of the Khita-t army might be sent along with him into 
Khurasan, against Sarakhs. This was assented to, and Sultan Shah and his 
‘allies suddenly appeared before it. Malik Dinar, one of the Ghuzz chiefs, 
held it at that time ; and most of his followers were put to the sword, and 
Malik Dinar himself was dragged out of the ditch of that fortress, by the hair 
of his head. The rest of his followers sought shelter within the walls. After 
this, Sultan Shah marched to Marw and there took up his quarters, and dis- 
missed the Khita-i troops to their own territory. He continued after that to 
make constant incursions against Sarakhs, until most of the Ghuzz were 
dispersed and driven from it, but Tughin Shah got possession of it. In Zi- 
Hijjah, 576 H., hostilities arose between Sultan Shah and Tughan Shah about 
the possession of Sarakhs ; and an engagement was fought between them, in 
which the former was victorious and: obtained possession of that place, and 
Tiis likewise. From this success Sultan Shah acquired considerable power, 
_~ because he, contrary to Tughan Shah, was not taken up with cymbals and 

] Tutes, and such like frivolous pursuits. He made constant raids upon Tughan’s 

__- territory, until his nobles and troops became greatly harassed and distressed ; 

and they had mostly gone over to Sultén Shah, and no power was left to 

_ Tughan. He applied for aid both to Takish and to the Sultan of Ghir, and 

went to Hirat, in person, to solicit assistance from Ghiyds-ud-Din, 

i; but all was of no avail. Disappointed and depressed, he lived on 

till Muharram, 581 H., when he died. See our author's account of 

181, where he says ‘‘all rulers refrained from molesting him.” 
ht in which Tughan Shah died, his son, Sanjar Shah, was 

-masnad, and Manguli Beg, his slave, was made his Ata- 
ds went over to Sultan Shah, who acquired sway 
n’s territory. Malik Dinar, the Ghuzz chief, 
imself as ruler therein ; and everywhere 
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army against Hirat, and invested Fiishanj; and made raids 


Toe and that Marw was in danger, he abandoned the attempt ; and, on 
reaching Amiiiah, left his army, and takirg fifty picked men with him, made 
for Marw, passed through Takish's army, and succeeded in throwing himself 
dato) Marw. Next day, on hearing of this feat, Takish marched away to 
Shad-yakh, and, in Rabi’-ul Awwal, 582 H., invested Sanjar Shah, and his 
Ata-bak, Manguli Beg, therein. After two months an accommodation was . 
entered into, and several men of rank were left there by Takish to carry out 
the terms, and he departed for Khwarazm. Manguli Beg, as soon as Takish 
had marched away, seized his officers and delivered them oyer to Sultan Shah ; 4 
and they were kept in durance for a long time by him, until a truce was brought . 
about between the brothers, which, however, was but of short duration. a a 
Afier the truce, Takish again moved against Shad-yakh, secured Mangult 
Beg, and then returned to his capital, Khwarazm. Sultin Shah, being 
ambitious of possessing Shad-yakh, now seized the opportunity and marched 
against it. He invested it for a time, but, finding the defenders had the best of 
it, he raised the investment and set out for Sabzwar, and invested that place. 
It capitulated on terms on the intercession of a holy man, and Sultan Shah, in 
conformity with those terms, entered it, remained am hour, and departed for 
Marw again. In Muharram, 583 H., Takish again appeared before Shad- i 
yakh, and it was forced to submit, and Manguli Beg came forth and capitu- 
lated, Sultan Takish entered it in Rabi’-ul-Awwal of that year. Manguli 
was compelled to disgorge the wealth he had deprived others of, and was 
afterwards delivered over to the son of an Imam, whose father he had put to 
death unjustly, to suffer death according to the law of kisas or retribution, = 
Three months afterwards, Takish having set out for Khwarazm, Sultan Shah, 
finding the coast clear, made another effort to get possession of Shad-yakh + £ 
but, although the walls were for the most part destroyed, the place was obsti- 
nately defended. Takish marched into Khurasan again on becoming aware of 
this movement on Sultan Shah’s part, and the latter, hearing of Takish’s _ 
entering Khurasan, burnt his battering-rams and made off. Takish remaii 
all the cold season in Khurasan, preparing for a campaign in Agarbaijan, and 
nearly all the Amirs of Khurasan, who had hitherto not presented themselves, 
now joined him, In the spring he returned from Azarbaijan, and encamped at 
in the plain of Radakan of Tis, an accommodation having been come to 
between the brothers in 585 H., whereby Sultan Shah was left in possession n Ohh 
considerable territory in Khurasan, such as Jam, Bakhurz, and other districts, Ps 
Takish ascended the throne at Radakan of Tis [but not before], and soon after 
set out for Khwarazm. Peace continued between them until after the affair at 
Marw-ar-Rid with the Ghiris, with whom Sultan Shah had previously : 
on the most brotherly terms, in which Sultan Shah was compelled to retire, 
and his power became much broken, when, having infringed some of the stipu- 
lations with his brother in 586 H., Takish again marched to Sarakhs, which _ 
Sultan Shah had made the depository of his treasures and military material. oi 
It was taken; but, subsequently, another accom modation ‘having: ‘been: ‘= 
arranged, it was restored to Sultan Shah, who ‘again. repaired it. In s88H., > 
Takish having entered "Irak at the solicitation’ of Kutlagh Inanaj ; : 
167, and note ®], against Sultan Tughril, Saljiki, Sultan bao Sei 
opportunity, marched with his forces against Khwéream, and a 
hearing of the return of his brother from the "Tralk expedition, 
the investment, and retired into his own territory. Takish, having p 
winter at Khwarazm, marched against his brother, Sultan Shah, in the: 
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upon the frontiers of the territory of Ghir, and created 
tumult and disorder. 

Some of the nobles and slaves of the Sanjari dynasty 
joined him—such as Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, who was 
governor of Hirat, and used constantly to harass and afilict 
the frontiers of the kingdom of Ghir. Sultan Ghiyds-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, gave instructions so that his 
Sultans’, namely, Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad-i-Sam, from Ghaznin, Sultan Shams-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, from Bamian, and Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, from 
Sistin, all assembled, marched, and joined Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, after which they set out for the purpose of repelling 

_ Sultan Shah, 
- “They advanced into the valley of the river of Marw, and 
- pitched their camp between Dazak (Dajzak ?] and Marw- 
ar-Riid, while Sultan Shah moved his forces from Marw 
farther up ; and, for a period of six months, the two armies, 
Ghiris and Turks, were arrayed confronting each other. 
Sultan Shah used to display great audacity and boldness, 
and was in the constant habit of cutting off the foragers [of 
the Ghirian army], whence it arose that Malik Kutb-ud- 
= Din, I-bak, the Turk, of Hindistan, who, at that time, was 
a: Amir-i-Akhir [lord of the stables—master of the horse] of 
the Ghaznin' [ruler], was taken prisoner by the troops of 
Sultan Shah. 
Matters went on in this manner, until, at the expiration 
of six months, an engagement took place, and Sultan Shah 
had not the power to resist his opponents, for the troops of 
aznin crossed the river Murgh-db and attacked the army” 
Shah, who, unable to repel them, or make a stand 
















As soon as Takish reached Abiward, negotiations for a peaceable 
ferences were entered into, and letters passed between the 
folly and precipitancy of Sultan Shah, the negotia- 
hen he was betrayed by Badr-ud-Din, Ja’far, an 
held Sarakhs for him. Ja’far delivered up the fortress 
; master’s treasures ; and two days after, at the end 
Shah died. He had reigned for twenty-two 
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before them, was defeated ; and, perplexed and distracted 
he retired towards Marw again. ’. 

Malik Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, of Hirat, who was with 
Sultan Shah's army, fell into the hands of the troops of 
Bamian ; and they brought his head to the presence of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, and he commanded them to take it 
to Hirat. Sultan Shams-ud-Din of Bamian [likewise], on : 
that day, was assigned a chatr [canopy]; and he was ce 
honoured with the title of Sultan. 7 

When they brought the head of Tughril to Hirat,a Poet 
repeated these lines :— 































“The head of Tughril, which he carried higher than the altitude of the 
heavens, 
And which possessed the jewel and diadem of haughtiness and pride, 
Without a body, hath to Mari, a spectacle come, 
For this reason, that he had an inclination for Hari in his head.” 


Sultan Shah, having been thus defeated, and his army 
routed and dispersed, retired to Marw; and this affair 
and this victory took place in the year 588 1. 

Sultan Shah was [it appears] troubled with a complaint, 
for which every year he used to take a small quantity of a 
certain poison, in order to cure it; and, in that same year, 
the complaint increased, and as a remedy against it he 
took somewhat more of the antidote, and it killed him, and 
he died. a: 


VII. YONAS KHAN, SON OF TAKISH, KHWARAZM SHAN’. 


Viinas Khan was the son of Sultan Takish; and, when a 
Sultan Takish subdued the territory of ‘Trak, and wrested — ar 
it out of the hahds of the Ata-bak, Aba-Bikr, the son of B=: 


3 The seventh ruler and successor of Takish was his scn Sultan ’Al : 
Din, Muhammad ; and neither Yiinas Khan, Malik Khan, nor ALE Shah, ; 
were ever rulers of Khwarazm, but merely held subordinate g 
under -their father. When Sultan Takish entered "Irak in the beg 
590 H1., and Sultan Tughril was slain in battle [see page 167, and 
Takish, after securing "Irak, conferred Isfahan on Kutlagh Inanaj, son 
‘Ata-bak Jahan Pahlawan, leaving the Amirs of "Irak with him H . 
tory of Rai and its dependencies was conferred upon “Takish’s so 
Khan, with Midnjuk as his Ata-bak and the commander of his troops. _ 
whole of ‘Irak he never held. Takish did not take ‘Irak from the 
Aba-Bikr, son of Muhammad, for a very good reason — that no such 
ever held it in the reign of Takish. A ates 
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the Ata-bak, Muhammad, and a second time caused its 
deliverance from Sultan Tughril, he conferred it upon his 
‘son, Yinas Khan. P ‘ 

He was a monarch of good disposition, and used to live 
on good terms among his people, and brought ‘Irak under 
his subjection, He began to enter into contention with 
the troops of the Court of the Khalifah, and that untoward 
circumstance became a source of misfortune to the sove- 
reignty of his father, and to their dynasty”. 

He reigned for a considerable time over ‘Irak, and died. 


VIII. MALIK KHAN 5, SON OF TAKISH, KHWARAZM SHAH. 


7 Malik Khan was the eldest son of Sultan Takish, and 
was a mighty and arrogant monarch’. He.was endowed 
with great sagacity, wisdom, knowledge, and understanding, 
‘nobleness of mind, and intrepidity. 

When his father wrested Nishapir and other parts of 
2 that territory out of the hands of the Sanjari slaves, such 
: . as the descendants of Malik Mu-ayyid were, Sanjar Shah, 

; who was the son of Tughan Shah, the son of Malik Mu- 
_ ~__ayyid, he induced, by treaty, to come out of Nishapir’, 
; and gave the throne of Nishapiir to his son, Malik Khan. 

When he assumed the throne of that territory, he brought 
“under his sway the tracts of country around as far as the 














1ilst his father was absent on the expedition against Ghi-ir Bika Khan, 


-ghir, in 591 u., Yiinas Khan turned his arms for rather his Ata-bak for 
against the Khalifah’s troops in "Irak. Yiinas sought help to carry out 


Yiinas, however, before being joined by his 
of Baghdad, and had acquired great booty. 
whe ymade some stay ; and, after they 

in—or Shah, as he is also styled— 

cat ¢ 

in 590 1. on his way back from 

Shih, who held at that time the 

s son should be brought to him ; 
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gate® of Irak ; anda great number of eminent men assem- 
bled at his Court. He reigned for a considerable time, and 
died’, leaving a son named Hindi Khan. 

He [Hindi Khan] was an exceedingly intrepid, high- 
minded prince, and was endowed with a poetical genius. . 
After the decease of his father and his grandfather, he 
began to collect forces in Khurasan, and, in consequence, 
his uncle, Sultan Muhammad, son of Takish, reprehended 
him’. Hindi Khan composed a few elegant lines, and sent 
them to his uncle :— : 

































© A hundred treasure-hoards be thine: the keen poniard mine, 
The palace thine ; the steed arid the battle-field be mine. 
Shouldst thou desire that hustility cease between us, 
Be Khwarazm thine, King! the country of Khurasan mine 2.” 





8 Alike in all the copies. The Hulwan Pass may be called the “gate” of 
"Trak. 

9 Malik Shah having returned from Hamadan, as related in note 4, pre 
ceding page, as soon as he entered Khurasin, despatched Arsalan Shah, one 
of the nobles, to act for him at Shad-yakh, and set out himself for Khwarazm. 
During his absence great disorder and sedition arose in the Nishapir territory 
in consequence of disaffected persons inciting Sanjar Shah, son of Tughan 
Shah, who had previously been relieved of the cares of independent sove- 
reignty, to rebel against Sultan Takish. He had been treated with the utmost . 
kindness, the Sultan had married his mother, and after his daughter’s decease, 
who had been espoused by Sanjar, he had also given him his sister in age, 
and was regarded as a son. He was accordingly summoned to Khwarazm 
and deprived of his. sight,,and his fief was taken from him. This was in 
91 H., and in 595 H. he died. After Sanjar Shah's threatened outbreak, ai 
Sultan Takish had to march into "Irak against the “Taki nobles, in conse- 
quence of his son Yiinas Khan’s acts. It was on this occasion that the 
Khalifah’s troops, after the death of their leader, the Wazir, were defeated. 

rakish retumed into Khwarazm by way of Isfahan, and Ted | 
government of Khurisan upon Malik Shah, with directions not to go to Marw 
because of its unhealthiness. His partiality for it, however, was so great, that 
it drew him there. He was taken ill ory peal — oe be Ni, 
is illness increased, and he died at the close of the year 593 H. aie 
~ ait which contains so much information respecting this dynasty, — 
merely states that Sultan Takish had to delay his departure = Rene Pao 
against infidels {heretics}, fearing an outbreak bes the part. S 
sons. Accordingly, the Wazir, Sadr-ud-Din, Mas’iid, Hea was desp : 
to Shad-yakh to assume charge of affairs. He contri oo eee E 
tumult, and sent the eldest son, Hindi’ Khan, to gees = S 
Sultan Takish conferred the government of Khurasan upon bee 
Din, Muhammad, who proceeded thither ; and, two days : 
shidl-yakh, the Wazir set out to join the Sultan, i a 
Khan subsequently took service with his country’s enemies, the 
27, 255s0 9 ‘ = ; 
ee eerie to two copies of the original, might. 
Khwarazm thine + mine alone the realm of Khurasan.” 
; . R2 
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Sultan Muhammad-i-Takish wrote the following lines in 
reply :— 
“ Soul of thine uncle ! this ambition takes the path of insanity : 
This monition will take effect neither on thee nor on me, 


’Till blood, to the hilt, shall the sword’s blade smear : 
Till, of one of us two, triumph’s fire shall the highest blaze.” 


Hind Khan was not powerful enough to offer opposition 

to his uhcle and his armies, and he came to the territories 

of Ghiir, and sought assistance; but he was unable to 

obtain it, and he pressed onwards for Khita. He possessed 

mettle, but he was not favoured by fortune; and he was 
martyred on the confines of Bamian. 


IX, ALI SHAHS, SON OF TAKISH, KHWARAZM SHAH. 


Sultan Ali Shah was a very great and illustrious prince ; 
and, when the period came for his brother to assume the 
sovereignty, he made ’Ali Shah ruler of Nishapir. When 
the Sultans of Ghir conquered* Nishapir, Malik* ’Ali 
Shah, with other Maliks of Khwarazm, under terms of 
treaty, came out of that city, and presented themselves 
before Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, and the victorious Sultan 
—_ Mwvizz-ud-Din ; and they brought Sultan ’Ali Shah [with 

~ them]to Ghaznin. When Sultén Muhammad [of Khwarazm] 
appeared, the second time, before the gate of Nishapir, 
and Malik Ziya-ud-Din‘, under terms of convention, came 
out [and surrendered the city], the Sultan sent him back 
to Ghir’, and the Sultans of Ghir sent back Malik ’Ali 
0, to his brother, Sultan Muhammad. 





















title was Taj-ud-Din. Te had been placed in charge of a fart of 
h Isfahan as the seat of government, some time before the accession 
d-Din, and when the Ghiri Sultans appeared before 
4. —particulars of which are given under his brother's 
Shah, who had recently left “Irak, chanced to be 
of his other brothers’ nobles and officers. 

1 terms only. They were not observed fairly ; and 
nobles and officers with him were treated with 
‘See note7, page 255. ; 
used here indiscriminately, 

had dresses of honour given to them, 
in order to show the Ghiiris 
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ich semantic” throne of Safahan and ‘Irak 
he continued in hist one te nor 2 consid aa 
Overcome with fest, ae 1 a pallies 
other, and left it, and caine inte teem oe > of Ghee aul 

ia eft it, a rritories of Ghar, and 
presented himself at the Court of Firiz-koh. 

Raia of Firtiz-koh had passed to 
oi os “ : : ahmiid, son of Muhammad-i- 
= 2 ‘ aD I upaminey despatched envoys from 
Khw drazm to the presence of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
Mahmid, so that 'Ali Shah was seized and placed in 
durance. At length, a party of ’Ali Shah’s followers de- 
voted themselves to the cause of their master, and martyred 
Sultan Mahmid, son of Muhammad-i-Sam. s 

When the throne of the kingdom of Ghir had passed to 
the sons of Sultan Ghiyads-ud-Din, Mahmid, son of [Mu- 
hammad-i-]Sam, an army from Khurasan® arrived there in 
order to take possession of Ghir, as will subsequently be 
related; and the Ghirians caused "Ali Shah to be set at 
liberty, on the day that the Khwarazmi forces gained 
possession of Firiiz-koh. ; 

"Ali Shah proceeded to Ghaznin, and there he continued 
as Malik for a considerable time’. Subsequently, Sultan 

Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, despatched persons who 
entered into engagements with him on favourable terms; 
so much so that ’Ali Shah, placing faith therein, was 
induced to leave Ghaznin, and join the Khwarazmi army 

and reached Tigin-abad of Garmsir. A party was [subse- 

quently] appointed and. despatched from Khwarazm, and 
in the year 609 H., they martyred "Ali Shah, ~ 


X. SULTAN ‘ALA-UD-DIN1, MUHAMMAD, SON OF TAKISH, — 
KHWARAZM SHAH. : 


Sultan ’Alda-ud-Din, Muhammad, had five sons; the 


8 Khwiarazmi troops, though no doubt chiefly natives of Khurasin—the 
Khurasani contingent. 
~ 9 One copy alone of the original contains the word ‘ Malik.” For a correct _ 
account of these matters, see the reign of Mabmid, in Section XVII, for our 
author seems to have been determined not to relate anything not tending to — 
the glorification of the Ghiiris, and often distorts facts to suit his purpose. 

1 Before he came to the throne his title was Kutb-ud-Din, but on his: 
accession he assumed that of *Ala-ud-Din, the title borne by his father, 
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first, Har-roz Shah; the second, Ghiri Shinasti’ ; the 
third, Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni ; the fourth, Arzalii Shah ; 
and the fifth, Ak Sultan®. . 
He was a great and potent monarch, wise, valiant, 
-munificent, a patron of the learned, a conqueror, and im- 
: petuous; and, whatever qualifications it was desirable a 
great sovereign and just ruler should possess, the Almighty 
- had endowed him with. : 
During the lifetime of his father, he bore the title of 
Kutb-ud-Din ; and, when his brother, Malik Khan, died, 
his father conferred upon him the throne of Nishapir, and 
Malik Sharaf-ud-Din, Mas’ad-i-Hasan, was appointed to 
be his “Ata-bak or governor; and, after some time, the 
‘4 command of the forces of Khwarazm was conferred upon 
. him. é 
On the side of his mother, likewise, he was a prince of 
[the house of ] Kifchak and very great, his mother being 
the daughter of Kadr Khan of Kifchak; and, from the 
days of his boyhood, the marks of intelligence and clever- 
z ness shone clearly and conspicuously on his brow. Every 
expedition on which his father sent him, in the direction of 
und and Turkistan, he brought to such a successful issue 
as was desirable, in fact even a better than could have been 
anticipated. 
At the period when death overtook his father, Sultan 
Takish, Muhammad was absent in the direction of Jund 
and Turkistan‘, and, when he obtained information of that 


3 This 



























name is very doubtful. Three copies of the text, in two or more 

in the above reading; but athers, again, have Nashanasti, 

ti, Bashasti, and Shansabi, all of which are unintelligible ; whilst 

authors, such as Guzidah, Jahan-Ara, and others, have Ghivi Sanji, 
they say, signifies ‘‘ the Ghiri fled.” ; 

e name of the first son here mentioned varies considerably in different 

m jority have Har-roz Shah, but the St. Petersburg copies have 

17], Nimroz, and Pir Shah, respectively. This last name is con- 

ors, as will be mentioned farther on. The name of the 

Agari, Arzalii, and Uzurli. The whole of these names 

‘in most copies of the text. Other writers say he had 

whom attained sovereign power. Guzidah mentions 

ultan, Azlak [one copy, Uzlak], Kurja [one copy, 

[7], Ughtl Malik, Jalal-ud-Din, Ghiyas-ud- 

-Din, Ghiirt Shanasti. See note * above. 

See note 4, page 285. 4 

C ces this reign with a totally in- 

siege of Turshiz when the news of 












ae 
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circumstance, he returned to Khwarazm, and assumed the 

throne ; and, in the year 595 H1.°, he brought the dominions 

of his father under his own jurisdiction. 

He conferred the throne of Nishapur upon his brother, 

Ali Shah °, as has been already stated ; and despatched an 
envoy to the Courts of Ghir and Ghaznin, and sougkt for 
peace; and I, Minhaj-i-Saraj, heard from one of the trust- 
worthy [persons] of the Maliks of Ghir the statement, that 

one of the messages and requests of Sultan Muhammad . 
was this’:—“JI, Muhammad-i-Takish, who am their ser- 


his father’s death was received, and another week would have been sufficient to 
have taken it. His father’s ministers kept the matter secret, and sent off to 
acquaint Sultan Muhammad of it. He concealed the matter from his army, 





































and, feigning illness, prepared to retire. The Mulabidahs sent him valuable 
presents, and offered an additional sum of 100,000 dinars as tribute. The 
Sultan proceeded to Sharistanah, performed the funeral ceremonies of his 
father, and set out with all haste for Khwairazm. This is a most important 
reign, and such events as our author has related—a number of most important ’ 


ones have been passed over—are either incorrectly stated, or moulded to the 
glorification of the Ghiiris : hence the notes here will be found, I fear, yolu- 
minous, and, were I to notice every thing, I might almost fill a volume. 
5 Not so: his father died in Ramagin, 596 H., and Sultan Muhammad 
ascended the throne in Shawwal of that year, 
6 See note *, page 251. 
’ This statement is ridiculous, and totally unworthy of credit ; moreover, 
the events which follow prove the contrary. No sooner had the Sultans of 
Ghiir and Ghaznin obtained information of the death of Sultan Takish, “ than 
the devil,” as one of the authors from whom this extract is taken says, Sex. 
cited their envy and ambition; and they, without loss of time, despatched a 
force to Marw under Mubhammad-i-Kharnak, whilst they followed at the head 
of an immense force, including ninety great-elephants like mountains in appear- 
ance.” On reaching Tis they plundered and devasted the country, and 
slaughtered the people, and then marched to Shad-yakh. The Sultan’s 
brother, Taj-ud-Din, ’Ali Shah, who had lately returned from ‘Irak, happened 
to be there, and the Ghiirians obtained possession of the place by capitulation, ~~ : — 
a tower having fallen from the number of spectators in it, which they took a: a j 
good omen. This our author turns into a miracle in the account of Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, who, by his account, was a miracle-worker. This was in Rajab, 597 B. 
The place was given up to plunder, and *Ali Shah, the Sultan’s officials, and 
the chief men of the place, were inhumanly treated and sent off with the es 
garrison to the capital of Ghir. By the fall of this place the Ghivis acquired ~ 
temporary possession of the whole country, as far as Bustam and Jirjan, This 
effected, the brothers left a strong force at Nishapiir [Shad-yakh was a portion 
of that city, or rather a fortified suburb] under Malik Ziya-ud-Dia ; and tee 
Ghiyas-ud-Din repaired to Hirat, and Shihab-ud-Din into the Kuhistan — 
against the Mulahidahs of that part, and afterwards returned to Hirat likewise. 
‘As soon as Sultin Muhammad heard of these troubles in Khurasan, he, ae ee 
Hijjah of the same year [597 H.], set out at the head of his troops, and ig 
in 598 1. encamped before Shad-yakh, After some skirmishing outside, the — 
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vant, make this request, that the Sultans would be pleased 
| to accept my services ; and, although I am not possessed 
of the worthiness of being a son, it behoveth that the 
| Sultan-i-Ghizi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, should 
take to wife my mother, Khudawandah-i-Jahan, and that 
he should accept me, Muhammad-i-Takish, as his son and 
servant, in order also that I, his servant, may, by the name 
on the coin® of that august monarch, and the Khutbah of 
L that sovereign of exalted dignity, conquer the whole world ; 
and, for the servants of the Court of the Sultans—the 
asylum of the world—draw the sword, and become one of 

those servants.” : 
j When this overture had been delivered, the purport 
: coincided with the inclinations of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
i but did not accord with the sentiments of Sultan Mu’izz- 
| ud-Din [the person chiefly interested], and he declined to 
ratify it®. The latter Sultan assembled his troops, and 
marched into Khurasan, and subdued the whole of that 
territory ; but, when he subsequently set out on his return, 
Sultan Muhammad brought an army, and again recovered 

Khurasan. 

‘ Whenever the Sultans of Ghir [and Ghaznin] used to 
- march into Khurasan, Sultin Muhammad used to retire 
[as they advanced] to the distance of two or three marches 
before them; and when they fell back he would follow 
_ them up at the distance of two or three marches’. In 

























Ghiris retired within the walls ‘like mice to their holes,” and the battering- 
rams were placed in position, and the ditch filled, when the Ghiris capitulated. 
Phe ‘were treated honourably, and sent back to Ghir ‘‘ with dresses of honour, 

9 show the Ghiris how to treat fallen foes.” The Sultan, after this 
that the walls ef Shad-yah should be razed. All these events 
though Sultin Muhammad had solicited the Sultans of Ghiir 
After this the Sultan proceeded to Marw and Sarakhs, 
ce was held by his nephew, Hindt Khan, and held by 
and Ghaznin, On the approach of his uncle 
, as the governor in charge of Sarakhs refused 
mad left a force to take it, and continued his 
to prepare for a campaign against Hirat, 
ed'in the plain of Ra 3; and having 
jzik, his march, and in 





ae 





ae 
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short, he never sustained a complete overthrow, and he 
used to give proofs of his skill and bravery ; but, as those 
Sultans were monarchs of great power and magnificence, 
he was unable to cope with them effectually. 


_ When the Sultans of Ghir died, Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, appeared before the gates of Hirat’, and 


in the constant habit of invading Khurasan ; but the facts are mentioned in the 
preceding note 7, page 255. 

? Any one reading the above would imagine that Hirat sustained one siege 
only by the Khwarazmi forces during this reign, and that one after Shihab-ud- + 
Din’s decease ; and our author, whose idea of epitomizing events appears to 
have been to leave out three out of four, or combine three into one, has done the 
latter here. Hirat sustained no less than three sieges, and one of these occurred 
before the death of Ghiyas-ud-Din, and the second long before the death of 
Shihab-ud-Din. The first occurred at the close of 598 H., upoti which occa- 
sion, the Khwarazmi army having invested it, after the battering-rams had been 
freely plied on either side, the governor, ‘Izz-ud-Din, ‘Umr, Maraghani, a 
man of experience, saw no other remedy than to submit, He sent his son to ~ 
the Sultan's presence, and the terms were agreed upon, and a large sum of 





j 






























money Ww as paid as ransom. 
Hearing of the investment of Hirat, the Sultans of Ghiir and Ghaznin made 
all haste to endeavour to relieve it, and recover what they had lost in western 
Khurasan ; and Shihab-ud-Din, at the head of a large army, advanced by way 
of Tal-kan for that purpose. Sultan Muhammad thought it advisable to retire, 
which he did, and proceeded towards Marw by way of Marw-ar-Rid. When 
he reached Sarakhs he halted, and negotiations went on between him and the 
Ghiris, who sought the cession of some portion of Khurasan, the details of 
which are too long for insertion here. ‘These events took place in 599 H. 
Shihab-ud-Din, shortly after, however, heard of the death of his brother, 
and he hastily withdrew from Khurasan, leaving Muhammad Kharnak, the 
greatest of the Ghiiri nobles, and the champion of Ghiir, to hold Marw. The 
latter, however, having been overthrown by a body of Khwarazmi troops, threw 
himself into that place, but it was captured, and his head was struck off and _ 
ent to the Sultan at Khwarazm. oa 
orbs reat greatly elated the Khwarazmi nobles and ministers that they oa 
advised the Sultan to march again against Hirat, and to take possession of it, 
whilst the Ghiiris were fighting among themselves about the late Sultin’s 
inheritanee, as the Hiratis would receive him with open arms. In the month of 
Jamadi-ul- Awwal, 600 u.—Ghiyas-ud-Din had died in the previous year 
[some say he died in 598 H., and others in 597 H.]—the Sultan appeared before = 
Hirat for the second time ; and, after immense stones had been poured into the | 
pazars and streets of the place, negotiations for surrender were again opened by 
Alb-i-Ghazi, the governor, sister’s son of the two Ghirian Sultans 5 Re 
stipulations had been ona into ba a mes pees property, &1 ‘the 
sum of money, the place w mye 
ws Soe iebeatre| between Me affair and the next investment of Hirkt, 
aoeae which time Shihab-ud-Din invaded Khwirazm, and had deat 
recipitate retreat, particulars of which will be found under his reign - 
Shihab-ud-Din had subsequently entered into a treaty of peace 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and had been assassinated, Khwarann 


> 
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Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain-i-Kharmil, Ghiri, came out and 
| paid homage to him; and the Sultan brought all Khurasan 
under his sway. When, by his command, Husain-i-Khar- 
mil was seized by his troops, a Khwajah of Hirat, named 
Sa’d-ud-Din, a native of Tirmiz, succeeded in getting 
away from the [Khwarazmi] army, and threw himself into 


annexed the Ghaznin territory, and the successor of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din had 
acknowledged Sultan Muhammad’s suzerainty ée/ore the next investment of 
| Hirat took place, on which occasion the waters of the Hari-riid were dammed 
up ; and *Tz2-ud-Din, Husain-i-Kharmil, one of the Ghiirian nobles, had in the 
/ meanwhile become Wali of Hirat and its dependencies, which he held of 
Sultin Mahmid, son of the late Ghiyas-ud-Din. Kharmil, being suspicious of 
| the upshot of the aflairs of Ghiir, sent to the Sultan repeatedly tendering his 
| "allegiance to him. The Sultan was occupied with the affairs of Khita-i at the 
: time, and couldmot proceed to Hirat, as Kharmil solicited him to do, and to 
: take possession of it and its dependencies. At length the Sultan set out for 
| Khurasan, and, having taken possession of Balkh by the way, he marched by 
Hi way of Jaziiran to Hirat. He entered it in Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 607 u. After 
s] this Mabmiid of Ghir acknowledged his suzerainty, and read the Khutbah, 
and coined money in the Sult&n’s name, and sent him costly presents, 
including @ white elephant. Kharmil was continued in the government of 
i Hirat with a salary of 250,000 gold aimdrs yearly out of the revenues of 
_  - Khurasain. . 
mie After the Sultan returned to Khwarazm, and became occupied in the affairs 
: of Khita-i, and a rumour had spread abroad that the Sultan had been taken 
_ prisoner by the Khita-is, Kharmil became disaffected, and began intriguing 
with the Ghiri ruler, and again coined money in his name [from this it would 
appear that the governor of every province had a mint, or rather coined money, 
‘at the provincial capital], and apologized for the past; but the Ghiris, being 
_ enraged at his past conduct, resolved upon hostility, and determined to try and 
oust him from Hirat, and advanced with an army towards it. Kharmil, who 
_ in the meantime had heard of the Sultan’s safety, fearing the consequences of 
his acts, and in order to palliate them, called upon the Khwirazmi nobles 
eastern Khurasan to aid him in resisting the Ghiris. They came 
ce with a body of troops, and, after oaths and stipulations of safe- 
rmil came out, and in combination they routed the forces of Ghiir; 
‘quite broke the little power still possessed by them. The 
obles now wrote to Sultan Muhammad, saying that Tirat was 
like a lion within it, and thought the time propitious 
kept on good terms with him until the Sultan’s 
they invited him to a consultation. When the 
an, Kawam-ud-Din, invited Kharmil to his 
He excused himself under plea of want 
his bridle as though determined to take no 
of the nobles and chiefs along with him, 
armil’s followers, and dragged him on 
prisoner to the fortress of Salomad of 
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the city, and, for a period of eleven months, he continued 
to hold the place’. 

The Khwarazmi army, by a contrivance devised by 
Husain-i-Kharmil, dammed up the water of the river of 
Hirat above the city, and all round became like unto a sea ; 
and matters assumed such an aspect, that, if the city had 
not been entirely surrounded by walls, the water, which 
rose higher than the housetops, would have overwhelmed 
it. As it was, upon one or two occasions the ground opened 
in the middle of the city, and water issued forth from the 
midst, but it was diverted [and the danger obviated]. . 

For a period of eight ‘months hostilities continued 
between the defenders of the city and the Khwarazmi | 
forces in boats‘; and, when eleven months of the invest- 4 
ment had passed, Sultan Muhammad-i-Takish arrived® ‘ 
from Khwarazm, and gave directions that the dyke [which = 
kept the water in] should be opened ; and, when the water 
flowed out, it carried along with it about three hundred 








































3 The steward or deputy in Kharmil’s employ, Zaydi by name, aman of ~ 
acuteness and cunning, managed to throw himself into the fortress, seeing the 
state of affairs, and shut himself up there. He was joined by Kharmil’s fol- 
lowers and all the vagabonds and rascals of the city, among whom he distributed 
the wealth in, Kharmil’s treasury, and defied the Khwarazmi forces. It so 
happened that the Sultan, on account of the disaffection of a relative of his 
mother, who held the government of Shad-yakh, had come into Khurasan at 
this juncture, and had reached Sarakhs on his return, Zaydi now began to hs 
fear the consequences of his temerity, and to plead as an excuse that he ld 
not place any confidence in the Khwarazmt nobles for his safety, and that 
was merely awaiting the arrival of the Sultan at Hirat to give it up. This the 
nobles communicated to the Sultan, and solicited him to come. He did so, 
and, on being made acquainted with Zaydi’s doings, his anger was so much 
kindled, that Ae ordered that the waters should be dammed up. When the waters 
had accumulated sufficiently the dam was opened, the waters rushed in, and one _ . 
of the principal bastions fell. The ditch near was filled up with ‘trees and 
rubbish, and rendered practicable for the troops 5 and cone day, whilst Zaydi 
was entertaining his vagabond followers, the Khwarazmi soldiers planted the 
Sultan's standards on the walls, rushed in, slew them, and carried the place. 
Zaydi sought to get away unnoticed, but was seized, and inant before the: : 
Sultan by the hair of-his head. After this the Sultin directed t plunder ler 
e shops were again opened; and thus was Hirat freed from a 
the tyranny of Zaydi and his gang. As Kharmil had ae = nen: 
time before, his having advised the damming up of the Han- is, many 
other of our author's mre Spang ary. 

‘ot mentioned in all the 3 

: — awaits before this our author states that Sultan tapers 2 
appeared before the gates of Hirat and invested it, but now says quite 
ferently- : 





should cease, and th 


= 
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ells of the walls of the city, and a breach was thereby 
effected ; and, after fifteen days’ fighting, the city was takem 
by assault. 

After this success the Sultan marched to Balkh, and 
gained possession of that place likewise; and Malik 
Tmad-ud-Din, ’Umr, Fiwari® [native of Fiwar], who was 
governor of the province of Balkh, on the part of the 
Sultans of Bamian, was sent away [as a prisoner] to 
Khwarazm. From thence the Sultan set out towards 
Mawar-un-Nahr and Turkistan; and the whole of the 
- - Maliks and Sultans of the Afrasiyabi dynasty, who held 
i territory in the countries of Mawar-un-Nahr and Fargha- 
nah, presented themselves before him. 
~ Hethen turned his face towards Kulij’ Khan of Khita-i, 





8 In some copies he is called Malik Imad-ul-Mulk, Ahwazi ; and in some 

it is stated that he wevé, in others that he was sev/, and in others that he was 

taken. Balkh was surrendered defore the last investment of Hirat, as mentioned 

in the preceding note, Imad-ud-Din, having been found acting perfidiously, 

instead of being put to death, was removed from the government of Balkh and 
_ sent to Khwarazm, and was employed elsewhere. 

7 Our author has misplaced the order of these events and related them 
incorrectly, as well as confounded one with another. After the death of Sultan 
Shihab-ud-Din, Ghiri, in 602 H., Sultin Muhammad, having no cause for 
anxiety respecting the safety of his dominions in Khurasan, turned his attention 
to Mawar-un-Nahr, which had remained in subjection to the infidels of Khiti-i 

since the defeat of Sultan Sanjar. The chiefs of that territory had repeatedly 
- solicited him to deliver them from the yoke of those infidels, and, being quite 

os d and disgusted with the constant arrivals of agents from Gir Khan 

c g payment of the tribute, which he had purposely kept in arrears, 

and which his father, Takish, had agreed to pay to the sovereigns of Khita-i for 

assistance rendered to him against his brother, Sultan Shih, he now readily 
these requests, considering himself powerful enough to ignore all 
nents, which he had long considered dishonourable to his sovereignty. 
this time was held by a mean upstart named Sanjar Malik. It 
| the upstart met with his deserts. The Sultan then despatched 

‘Sultan of Samrkand, of the race of Afrasiyab, and of the 

Jin, the antagonist of the latter Samanian princes. He 

wards Gir Khan, for he had solicited the hand of a 

been refused ; so he became secretly a zealous 

606 H.; and, after consulting with the Sultan 
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and, throughout the territories of Khita-i and the country 
of Turkistan, as far as Bilisa-ghiin and Kashghar, the z 
Khutbah was read for him, and the coin was impressed 
with his name. The forces of Khita-i, which, in point of 
numbers, were beyond account and computation, advanced 

to encounter him. At the head of these forces was Baniko 

of Taraz, a Turk of great age and wisdom, but victorious 

in battle. He had fought forty-five engagements, in the 
whole of which he had been victorious ; and he had defeated ; 
Sultan Sanjar, son of Malik Shah, and overthrown Sultan 
Mu'izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, before Andkhitd ; and, 

at this time, he was at the head of that army. 

When the battle ensued, Sultan Muhammad received 
divine succour and heavenly assistance, and overthrew the 
host of Khita-i, and took Baniko of Taraz prisoner, and he ; 
was converted to the true faith by means of the Sultan qi 
himself, and was treated with respect and honour’. 




































Sultin Muhammad thought this opportunity propitious, and such as he had 
long sought. He accordingly marched to Samrkand, and, being joined by 
*Ugsman and other vassals, set out to invade Gir Khan’s dominions, reached the 
Jihiin of Fanakat, and crossed. Having advanced into the territory of Taraz, 
the Khwarazmi forces found Baniko [several writers call him Taniko], of 
Taraz—famous as Jai-timiir, son of Kaldiiz, elder brother of Burak, the Cham-— 
berlain, who subsequently usurped the government of Kirma : 
in-chief of Gir Khan's troops, at the head of a numerous, brave, and well- 
equipped army, drawn up to receive them, An obstinate and bloody battle 
ensued, in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 607 4., which terminated in the complete over- © 
throw of the Khita-i forces. Baniko, of Taraz, was wounded and taken, 
related on the next page, and booty to a vast amount fell into the hands of the — 
victors. This victory filled all the neighbouring rulers with fear and awe 
Sultin Muhammad’s power, and he now assumed the title of ‘The Second — 
Alexander.” * Oey 

In the previous year Mazandaran had been annexed, and in this same year J 
[607 11.] Kirman was also added to his dominions. Who Kulij Khan was it~ 
would be difficult to tell ; he is a totally different person to Kojlak [Kosh 
by our author’s own account, and cannot be intended for Gir Khan, 
mentions that ruler subsequently. Kashlii is evidently mistaken for 
Baniko, of Taraz, was Gir Khan's general, as stated above. ier 

3 How absurd, or rather deceptive, our author's statements are, 
with the accounts of writers who state facts, or who, at least, knew 
were writing about ! Baniko was wounded in this severe encounter, 
left on the field with only a slave-girl standing over him. AK 
soldier coming up was about to cut off his head, when the girl cried. 
not to slay him, for it was Baniko. He was taken accordingly to” 
presence, and afterwards sent to Khwarazm as a trophy with 
announcing the victory, When ‘Sultan Muhammad returned to 
on the termination of this campaign,’ he ordered’ Baniko to be put | 
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A reliable person among the trustworthy has related, 
that, when Baniko of Taraz became a Musalman, Sultan 
Muhammad was wont to show him great deference and 
respect, and used constantly to send for him, and was in 
the habit of questioning him respecting the past events [in 
the history] of Khita-i, and the previous Maliks [kings] 
who had fought with him in the forty-five encounters he 
had been engaged in, the whole of which the Sultan made 
inquiry about of him. Upon one occasion, when engaged in 
such conversation, the Sultan inquired of him, saying :— 
“Tn all these battles which you have fought, and amid the 
monarchs you have defeated, which among the whole of 
them was the most valiant and the sturdiest in battle?” 
Baniko replied :—“I found none more valiant, more im- 
‘petuous in battle, or more intrepid than the Ghiri’ ; and, if 
he had had an army along with him refreshed and not worn 
out, I should never have been able to beat him; but, he 
had retreated before the army of Khwarazm, and but a 
small number of cavalry remained with him, and _ their 
horses had become thin and weak.” Sultan Muhammad 
replied :—“ You speak truly.” The mercy of God be upon 

. them ! 

Sultan Muhammad having gained such a great success, 
the second year after, again assembled an army, and led a 
force of 400,000 effective cavalry, both horses and riders 
arrayed in defensive armour’, into Khita-i, and completely 
his body was cast into the river, There is not a word as to his having been 
converted to Islam, This was the ‘‘deference and respect” he received. What 
follows, as to the conversations about the Ghiiris, must be taken at its true 
value. See also note ®, page 283. : 

° Here again we see the determination to glorify all things Ghiriain. One 
t copies has “if his army and himself had been refreshed,” &c. 
t account of this affair, see the reign of Mu’izz-ud-Din, otherwise 
n, Ghiri, Section XVI. 

gained over Bintko, the Sultan marched against the 
thstandi Sultan had invited him to sever his 
His chiels, however, on the approach of 

f He came out clothed in 

neck, but was pardoned 
er with his family, 
Muhammad 
n returned to 
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overthrew Gir Khan, who was the Great Khan of [Kara] 
Khita-i. The whole of the horses, camels, and other 


from all parts hastened to tender their masters’ submission ; and it was at this 
period that disaffection showed itself at Jund among the remaining vassals of 
Kadir Khan [called Kadr Khan by our author, and some few other writers, 
who appear to have copied from him], and therefore Sultin Muhammad did 
byt rest long at his capital, but put his forces in motion and marched to Jund. 
a 3 exterminating those rebels, Sultan ’Usman and his family took up their 
‘lence in Khwarazm ; and some authors state that he was soon after, in the 
3° 609 H., put to death. Having disposed of the affairs of Jund, information 
kandied the Suitdn that 30,000 of Gir Khan’s troops had appeared before 
the pkand, and invested the city. 

40 Khita-i forces used their utmost endeavours to take it, but their inces- 
yetwee@cks were of no avail. The Sultin was hastening his preparations to 
the arrit, When the Khita-i forces were recalled to act against Kojlak, the 
brother» Who was now making head again, The Sultan marched to Samr- 
babe ps having been joined by additional forces from various parts, set out 
enmity (o7eand against A’nak [or I’nak, or I[ghnak ?], the ruler of which was 
a the ewith Gir Khan. He had been summoned to submit to the Sultan 
Khalifah’s roagrable terms, but, trusting to the strength of his fortress, refused. 
Reeser § ached against him, and he was compelled to submit. re 

Herd ee whe had heard of Kojlak’s successes, became more ambitious 
del Chingi Kojlak entered into secret negotiations with him, and incited 

S eetnak ade invasion of Gir Khan's territory. The agreement was, that 





d first dispossess Gir Khan of the territories of Kashghar and 






a Sef as the Jibiin should have them ; and, in case the Sultiin did so, 
gee” have the remainder. Gir Khan, having obtained information 
cig? 


~ is ‘he Sultan's movements, also prepared to oppose him. 
Pole. “itan had traitors also in his camp. Two of his great vassals, the 
disair, of Samrkand, and the Asfahed [also written Asfahed, the title borne 
ee : Sliks of Tabaristin and Rustamdar], despatched agents to Giir Khan 
direis ‘ind offered to desert the Sultan with their troops on the day of battle, 
Cet Oe of success, the former should have Khwarazm and the latter 
xaly PO assigned to him as the price of his treachery. This was 
speak, $4: and on the day of the engagement, when the ranks of the two 
Mulabic -e drawn up in array, the left wing of the Khita-is attacked the right 
ey varazmis; and, as agreed upon, the two nobles with their troops, 
Sharif ea ‘o have been stationed in the right wing, retired from the field, 
Sulfan Pa in’s right wing was forced back and broken. In the meantime, 
Din, "left wing broke the right of the Khita-fs and routed them, and the 
& co. both armies fell upon each other. The “— on either side began 
ese i her they were the conquerors or con- 
der, and neither party knew whethe: y 
oan a was usual a the Sultan to disguise himself on the day of battle, 
t i { the enemy: and on this occasion, in the utter” 
by dressing in the costume 0} ‘ S ; 
confusion which ensued, the centres of both armies having become disengaged 
from each other, the Sultan got mixed up with the enemy's troops, and not being 
i i cd for some days he was in the greatest danger in 
recognized by his attendants, ; 0 
of the enemy. Finding an opportunity, however, he succeeded 
the very camp je enemy, pd : 
in getting away, reached the river of Fanakat, and restored fresh life to his 
ae h of the Sultan’s disappearance, however, had spread into all 
troops. ‘The news : i tend 
parts of his dominions. Some said he had been Killed, some that he had been’ 
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cattle, baggage, and followers of the army of Khita-i1 were 
captured, and the Great Khan retreated discomfited before 
him, Suddenly Kashli Khan, the Tatar, who had come 
from Turkistan, fell upon Gir Khan, attacked him, and 
made him captive; and the whole of the dotainlons of 


Khita? were left in the possession of Sultan Muhammad-i- 


made prisoner 5 for no authentic account had been received, and the ambitié 
were ready to take advantage of it. 1 
a: . : e 
‘As soon as he joined his army, messengers were sent out into all par; 
“in 


intim i ; Sulta a 
ate his safety ; and the Sultan retumed to Khwarazm to prepare 
f the Sultan’s disappearance. 


fresh campaign. Tt was on the occasion 0 
Kharmil of Hirat became disaffected, and began intriguing with the Grahe 
: The Khita-f troops on their retreat through their own territor sle 
plundered their own people, and devastated the whole ania ‘and 
reached Bilasa-ghiin, called Ghi-baligh, by the Mughals. On eacl © w 
oes a as the gates closed against them, for the inhabitants m im- 
an aah pee : d-would annex that part, and that he must be fot if o 
“ 1 ops with his army, and therefore refused to admit, “em. All 
the promises and oaths of Gir Khan and his Wazir were of no ~+dil; and the 
place was attacked and defended for sixteen days, in expectatie™ of the arrival 
Bs hemi Sige Ra last it was taken and given up. to plunder and 
4 went on fo) i ¢ 
ws he oh ie three days and nights, and a vast gmount of booty 
© or three writers mention these occurrences m7 rately Veer the firs 
defeat of Gir Khan’s troops, when Baniko was taken ; “rend a expontble, 
—. 88, very shortly after the sacking of Bilasaghiin, Gar Khan ws seized by 
Kojlak, and his dynasty terminated after it had lasted ninety-five years. The 
cauise of it was this: —Gir Khan Il. —for he was the second of the pame—was 
desirous of enriching himself and replenishing his coffers, by making\his nobles 
















anes disgorge the booty they had acquired by the sacking of piasi-ghiin 


in * . = 

nats This caused great disorders, which Kojlak ecoming 

aie * finding that Gir Khan had been almost deserted by } Ops; 

suddenly surrounded his camp. Kojlak treated him with respect'S ber pos- 
t, and 


sessed himself of great part of his terri i 

‘ i erritory. This took place in 6 

two years after Gur Khan was put to death—some say he ‘ied. its f 
works are, more or less, defective with respect to the Su ’s cam- 


inst Gir Khan, and dates are not often mentioned. m. ‘Rauzat- 
zSheckays there 


a on ; mentions one tile, others merece two; but Guz 
battles in all, but gives no de’ ails. Pine, I regret"t© Say. ™Y 
vide, Vata-t, which gives full details of two battles, already men 
gee abrupt with respect to the affairs of or Shan, and P 
hiatus in the MS., as, from. the context, a third sit 
and it must have been after a third encounter 
Fi ak was enabled to seize the person of 
took place in 610 H., and Fasib-i,’ under 
‘in that year, Sultan Muhammad acquired 
; had continued in the possession 
: Sultin Sanjar’s defeat. 
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of Samrkand, and the Afrasiyabi 


noved from Samrkand’, 
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and some of them were martyred. 
From thence {Samrkand 2] Sultan Muhammad advanced 


into Irak, and the territories of Trak, Azarbaijan, and Fars 
fell into his hands. He took the Ata-bak Sa’d captive in 
ady been stated, and the ‘Ata-bak Yiiz-bak 
He placed his son, Sultan 


est, are minus the 
f most of the even 


words ‘from Samr- 
ts of this reign, a5 


3 All the copies, except one of the old 


» Our author inverts 
1s notes show. 
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between the > Abbasi 
ar of ambassadors from Ba: 
Shihab-ud-Din, and his own father’s 


and, likewise, the Khalifah’s continued 
No sooner had Sultan Takish died, 
to take advantage of the 
uthor’s absurd statement at 


kand. the order © 
the previou 


4 Our author, oF page, has mentioned the hostility existing 


Takish, Muhammad's father ; and 
ghdad to negotiate with the 


the arrival in Gh 
prothers, Sultans Ghiyas-ud-Din and 
long with them ; 


return to Baghdad along 
enmity towards the son of Takish also. 
f Ghar and Ghaznin hastened 


-\ than the Sultans O° St 
“ Ghalifah’s recommendation, notwithstanding our al ; 
‘ > ‘age 255- He was too orthodox 2 Musalman, of course, to mention such a 
" yrid circumstance aS the Khalifah, Un-Nasir’s, despatching an agent to 
\ | Pidel Chingiz Khan, prior to the period of this expedition into‘ : 
‘Tm to make war upon Sultan Muhammad—a Musalman, and of wl 
ch and head! It was upon this © 


k (Un-Nasir] was himself the patriar ead 
P fearing to send a letter, nication ad 
OFammad, Yalwaj, the minister of Chingiz, was written or 
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cattle, baggage, and followers of the army of Khita-i were 
captured, and the Great Khan retreated discomfited before 
him. Suddenly Kashli Khan, the Tatar, who had come 
from Turkistan, fell upon Gar Khan, attacked him, and 
made him captive; and the whole of the dominions of 
Khita? were left in the possession of Sultan Muhammad-i- 


made prisoner ; for no authentic account had been r 
were ready to take advantage of it. 

‘As soon as he joined his army, messengers were sent out into all parin 
intimate his safety ; and the Sultan returned to Khwarazm to prepare 


fresh campaign. It was on the occasion of the Sultan’s disappearance 
Kharmil of Hirat became disaffected, and began intriguing with the Gpihe 


The Khita-i troops on their retreat through their own territory sle of 
‘plundered their own people, and devastated the whole country WJ, >” 
reached Bilasa-ghiin, called Ghi-biligh, by the Mughals. On reach. 

im- 


‘city they found the gates closed against them, for the inhabitants m 

that ce Muhammad would annex that part, and that he must be fo" if'o 

z chan’s troops with his army, and therefore refused to admit, em All 

the promises and oaths of Gir Khan and his Wazir were of no ~ ail; and the 

‘place was attacked and defended for sixteen days, in expectatio” of the arrival 

ofthe Khwarazmi troops. At last it was taken and given up plunder and 
mount of booty 


massacre, which went on for three days and nights, and a vast 
was taken by the troops. 

Two or three writers mention these occurrences immediately’ after the first 
defeat of Gir Khan’s troops, when Baniko was taken ; but this impossible, 
as, very shortly after the sacking of Bilasaghin, Gir Khan ws seized by 

~ Kojlak, and his dynasty terminated after it had lasted’ ninety-five yo The 
~ cause of it was this :—Gir Khan I1.—for he was the second of the P2me— was 
of enriching himself and replenishing his coffers, by making\bis nobles 
5 disgorge the booty they had acquired by the sacking of pilasa-ghiin 
“yound, ‘This caused great disorders, which Kojlak [gccomns 

ind finding that Gir Khan had been almost deserted by } PSs 
surrounded his camp. Kojlak treated him with respect’, be’ Pos- 
‘of great part of his territory, This took place in6 Wt, and 


eceived, and the amt ite 
de 
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Takish. The Sultan of Samrkand, and the Afrasiyabi 
Sultans, he directed should be removed from Samrkand* 
and some of them were martyred. i 
From thence [Samrkand ?] Sultan Muhammad advanced 
into Irak, and the territories of Irak, Azarbaijan, and Fars 
fell into his hands. He took the Ata-bak Sa’d captive in 
battle, as has already been stated, and the Ata-bak Ytz-bak 
was likewise put to flight’, He placed his son, Sultan 


3 All the copies, except one of the oldest, are minus the words ‘‘ from Samr- 
kand.” Our author inverts the order of most of the events of this reign, as 
the previous notes show. 
4 Our author, on a previous page, has mentioned the hostility existing 
etween the "Abbasi Khalifahs and Sultan Takish, Muhammad's father ; and 
the arrival in Ghar of ambassadors from Baghdad to negotiate with the 
brothers, Sultans Ghiyas-ud-Din and Shihab-ud-Din, and his own father’s 
return to Baghdad along with them ; and, likewise, the Khalifah’s continued | 
enmity towards the son of Takish also. No sooner had Sultan Takish died, ] 
than the Sultans of Ghir and Ghaznin hastened to take advantage of the | 
Khalifah’s recommendation, notwithstanding our author’s absurd statement at | 
yge 255. He was too orthodox a Musalman, of course, to mention such a | 
Gerid circumstance as the Khalifah, Un-Nasir’s, despatching an agent to the 
idel Chingiz Khan, prior to the period of this expedition into Irak, inciting 
m to make war upon Sultan Muhammad—a Musalman, and of which faith | 
[Un-Nasir] was himself the patriarch and head ! It was upon this occasion - 
, fearing to send a letter, the communication addressed to the traitor 
kisammad, Yalwaj, the minister of Chingiz, was written or rather tattooed 
Poles a precisely similar story in Herodotus] on the agent’s shaven head. 
oir was left to grow over it before he was despatched, lest even that ~ 
disaly communication might be discovered. Among other causes of hostility 
direis :-—The Sultan’s flag, borne by the karwan of pilgrims to Makkah, was 
cka behind that of Jalal-ud-Din, Hasan, of Alamiit, the Mulahidah heretic, 
vely turned orthodox ; and another was that the Khalifah borrowed, sa to 
speak, several Fida-is [volunteers, or disciples rather, of the head of the 
Mulahidahs are so called] from the former, intending to despatch them to: 
assassinate the Sultan ; and had sent some of these disciples to murder the 
Sharif of Makkah, but, instead, they assassinated his brother. Further, when 
Sultan Muhammad acquired possession of Ghaznin, after the death of Taj-ud- 
Sultie Miia (ayled Yal-dGz, and Yaldus by sousel US GS-3 gay 
gained possession of the treasury of the late Sultan Shihab-ud-Din, Ghiri, a 
document was found therein, from the Khalifah to the Ghiirian Sultans, urging 
them to hostility against him [Muhammad], which accounted for the persistent 
hostility of the brothers towards him, notwithstanding our author's ridiculous 
statement referred to above. At length, in 613 H., the Sultan, having su ci 
excuse, obtained the necessary decree sie 
i ion to the effect that as long as ad 


ni , 
Fatimah lived the Abbasis had no right to the Khilaiat, and that 


Khutbah and the coin, and the name of Sayyid *Ala-ul-Mulk 
him ’Ala-ud-Din] of ‘Tirmid, a lineal descendant of Imam 
mad, and he was to be considered as the righttul halifah. 
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Rukn-ud-Din, styled Ghiri Shanasti, on the throne of 
‘Trak, and appointed Ulugh Khan-i-Abi Muhammad, his 
Ata-bak and Lieutenant ; and the Maliks of Ghir were 


directed to proceed into that territory’. 
Sultan Muhammad now left ‘Irak, and set out on his 
return to Mawar-un-Nahr ; but, turning suddenly off from 


The Sultan assembled an army accordingly for the purpose of proceeding 
to Baghdad, ousting Un-Nasir, and placing Sayyid ’Ala-wl-Mulk in his 
place, 

On reaching Damghin, Sultin Muhammad found that the Ata-bak Sa’d, 
ruler of Fars, with an army, had reached Rai with hostile designs against the 
territory of ‘Ira. He pushed on without delay, and at once attacked him. 
The troops of Shiraz were broken and overthrown at the first onset, and Sa’ 
was taken prisoner. The Sultan was for putting him to death, but Sa’d, 
having made interest with the Malik of Zauzan, was admitted, through him, to 
the Sulfan’s presence. Sa’d was released on the agreement to give up two 0! 
the strongest fortresses of Fars, one of which was Tstakhur, and to pay one- 
fourth of the revenues as tribute. Fasih-i states that this took place in 603 H. 
but Vafa-i and Guzidah say it happened in 613 1. 5 while Raugat-ugs-Safa 
Khulisat-wl-Akhbar, and some others, say in 614 H. It is somewhat stran: 
that Sa’d did not attempt to shake off the yoke and break the treaty after *” 
disasters which befell the Sultan soon after, if the two latter dates be the mv 
correct. Sa’d made over his son Zangi as a hostage and was allowed 
depart, as already related ; see page 176 and page 177, note *. 

‘At this same time the Ata-bak Yiz-bak, ruler of Agarbaijin, had 
marched from that territory with the object of invading "Irak, and had rea: 

i dan. The Khwarazmi forces advanced against him, but, on their gy 
ing Hamadan, Yiz-bak decamped. The Sultin’s nobles urged purs,.¢. 
‘that monarch refused his sanction, saying that it would be a bad omen tae 
two kings in one year ; so Yiz-bak got safely back to his own territoryyd 
soon as he did so, however, he sent envoys with rich presents to the Su 
and acknowledged his sovereignty. 

In the meantime, the advance of the Sultan into “Irak had filled Un-Nasgir 
= and his people with terror. Un-Nasir despatched an agent to Hamadan to 
endeavour to deter him by remonstrances and threats, but found them of no 
use with the Sultan with 300,000 horse at his back, who was resolved to 
st. When he reached the Hulwan Pass [the town of Asad-ibad] it was 

, and, whilst there encamped, he encountered a heavy fall of snow, 
e even higher than the tent walls ; and nearly the whole of the cattle 
army, and a great number of men, perished. This was the first disaster 

ever met with, and he hhad to abandon the expedition and return to 
When the cold season drew towards a close, he thought it 
ce his steps. He returned to Rai, and remained in that part 
to repair his losses and reorganize his forces, and arrange the 

y. He was on his return from thence, where he had left 

in charge of the government, when a messenger reached 
intimating the arrival there of a number of 

with a large amount of valuable property. 


then. 
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the banks of the river Jazar’, he pushed on towards Bamian, 
é ad, suddenly and unawares, pounced upon Sultan Jalal-ud- 
Din ’Ali,son of Sam, ruler of Bamian, seized him, and mar- 
tyred him, and then returned [to Khwarazm]. \ 
In the year 612 1, Sultan Muhammad advanced from a 
Mawar-un-Nahr and came to Ghaznin, and suddenly and 
unexpectedly possessed himself of the Ghaznin territories 
likewise. Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, retired towards 
Hindiistan’ by the way of Sang-i-Sirakh ; and the countries 
of Ghaznin, Zawulistan, and Kabul, as far as the banks of 
the Sind, came under the jurisdiction of the Khwarazmi 
nobles. The Kh’an-salar [the Sewer of the imperial house- 
hold], Kuriz’, was stationed at Ghaznin; and the countries of 
Ghir, Ghaznin, the Bilad-i-Dawar [Zamin-i-Dawar], Jarim, 
and the throne of the two Sultans, Ghiyas-ud-Din, and 
Mv’izz-ud-Din, sons of Muhammad-i-Sam, was conferred, by 
the Sultan, upon his eldest son, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang- 
barni, after which he himself returned to Mawar-un-Nahr. 
In the year 615 H., he pushed on towards Turkistan in 
pursuit of Kadr Khan’, who was the son of Yusuf the 
Tatar, and penetrated as far as Yighur' [I-ghtr] of Tur- 
kistan, so far to the north, that he came under the North 
Pole, and reached a tract where the light of twilight did not 
disappear at all from the sight ; and, to the vision, in the 
direction of the north, the glow seemed merely to incline 
[change over] from the west to the east, and the light of 
dawn appeared and the day broke. a. 
The matter was accordingly referred to the Ulama and 
Muftis of Bukhara respecting the obligation to repeat the 
last prayer at night’, [question being asked] to this effect = 
6 In most copies this part of the sentence is left out altogether. The name 


is also written Jowar. x 
7 T-yal-diiz [or Yal-diz] was taken prisoner and put to death by L-yal-timish 
ay 


in 611 H., before the Sultan entered the Ghaznin territory. 2 

8 This name differs considerably in some copies of the text. 

9 There is no expedition against any miler styled Kadr Khan é 
by other writers at this period, for it was in this very year that the Sultan’ 
from the Mughal invaders. Our author has evidently lost himself again. 
page 254, he says the Sultan’s mother was the daughter of Kad | 

ifchak, and he, incorrectly, styles the governor of Uear by the same 
and thus no less than three Kady Khans are mentioned. j ; 

1 All the copies of the text are somewhal 
this name; but itis mentioned again farther on, : 

2 Prayer before retiring to rest, repeated some two or th 

S22? 
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As the light of twilight did not disappear at all, whether 
the prayer before sleep was necessary or not? They, 
with one accord, wrote a reply, that the prayer before 
sleep was not necessary, when the prescribed time for it 
could not be found with the people inhabiting such region’. 

Kadr Khan, the Tatar, having in this expedition been 
overcome, the calamity of the infidels of Chin arose, and 
the darkness of the night of sedition and tumult showed 
its head from the mantle-collar of actuality, and was the 
beginging of dire misfortunes to the true faith, and 
the commencement of calamities and afflictions upon the 
Muhammadan people. That circumstance occurred after 
this manner :—Chingiz Khan, the Mughal, had a son, the 
eldest of all his sons, Tishi* by name. At this time, this 


_ 3 Waving noticed in the month of June at St. Petersburg that the light 
did not leave the sky during the whole night, and being desirous of discovering 
as nearly as possible how far north of the Sthin the Sultan may really have 
penetrated, as the territory of Taraz is the most northern tract reached by the 
Sultin, according to Yafa-i, I referred the paragraph to the Rev. Robert 
Main, M.A., Radcliffe Observer, at Oxford; and to the kindness of that 
gentleman I am much indebted for the following explanation :— 

‘Tt is usually considered that twilight exists as long as the sun is not more 
than 18° below the horizon, and hence we shall readily find that the /owest 
Jatitude which will have twilight all night, at midsummer, will be 48° 30! 
e sun’s solstitial N. P. D, —18° = 66° 30/—18°). As we go northwards, of 
“course the twilight will continue longer, fill, at the Arctic circle, the sun does 

_ not set on midsummer-day. 

ue L pr sume, therefore, that the Sultan’s expedition was towards the north, 
and the time not far from midsummer ; and, from the expressions used, he must 
have been getting into rather high latitudes, where the sun, after dipping for a 
little while, would soon transfer the twilight glow from the west to theeast. It 
swould appear also that the Sultan and his army had never seen this phenomenon 
re, by their apparent surprise at it, and by his sending for adyice con- 

ing the evening prayer.” “ . 
From the above remarks it would also further appear, that Sultin Mubam- 
ad could not have had any people in his army who had ever been so far 
re, and he and they were so much surprised that they concluded [or, 
uthor concluded] that they must be ‘under the North Pole.” It 
























phenomenon. ; 
lies between 46° and 49° N. lat. 


is affair took place a considerable time after the mer- 
: | subse {to | : Sultan’s return from "Irak, 
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ad that Tuk-Tughan, 
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Tishi, by command of Chingiz Khan, his father, had come 
out of the territory of Chin, in pursuit of an army of 
Tatars, and Sultan Muhammad, from Mawar-un-Nahr 
and Khurasan, had likewise pushed on in the same direc / 
tion ; and the two armies fell in with each other. 

A battle ensued between them, and the fighting, 
slaughter, struggle, and conflict, continued and was main- 
tained from the beginning of the day until the time of 










































with some troops, had turned his steps in the direction of Jund. The Sultan 
now moved from Samrkand towards Jund, by way of Bukhara, to guard his 
own territory, and prevent their entering it; but, hearing that they were pur- 
sued by a numerous army of Chingiz Khan’s, under the leadership of his son, 
Juji or Taishi, the Sultan again returned to Samrkand, and taking with him the “9 
, prev iously left there, advanced with great pomp at the 
head of a large force to Jund, thinking, as the author from whom a portion of 
these extracts are taken says, ‘‘to bring downtwo birds with one arrow.” [In 
the meantime, in 615 H., Kojlak had been ov erthrown by Chingiz, and slain] 
He pushed on [from Jund] until he reached a place in Kashghar, lying 
between two small rivers, where evidences of a late conflict, in the shape of 
1 bodies, were discovered. Search was made, 
and one among those who had fallen was discovered to be still alive. From 
information gained from the wounded man, it was found that Chingiz Khan’s 
troops had there overtaken Tik-Tughan and_his followers, who had been 
defeated and put to the sword, after which Juji and his Mughals had set out 
to rejoin his father. - Hearing also that the Mughals had only marched ‘that 
very day, the Sultan pushed on, and by dawn the next morning came up with 
them, and at once prepared to engage them. The Mughal leaders were not 
willing to fight, saying that they had been sent in pursuit of prey, which they 
had already entrapped, and had not permission from Chingiz Khan, but that 
they could not retire if the Sultan should attack them; and, at the same time, _ 
advised that he should not make matters worse than they were already between: : 
himself and Chingiz Khan, by any fresh act of hostility. Sultan Mu nm 

1 star was on the wane, and he attacked the Mughals, who stood the 
er army, as is often the case | 


und manfully. The right wings of -eith = 
ane as it has frequently been in western battles, Jeers: their repachves i 
opponents, and the Mughals at last attacked the Sultan’s centre, and 


i 3 a i ‘hen his ant : 
back some distance. The Sultan was in some danger, wi S01, 
Jalal-ud-Din, who had been victorious on the right, charged the Mughals in 
flank, and saved the centre from defeat. ‘The fight was maintained with great 
ach army retired to a short distance, 


obstinacy until night came, when each e 
atta other. The Mughals lighted an immense number Re ~ 
Khwarazmis, and decamped quietly during the night, and 


remainder of his forces 


fresh blood and numerous deat 


to join t 
invasion of 
wes and, after this occurrence, his mind, h : 
have given way entirely ; and, having with his own os 
‘and tenacity of the Mughals, he became filled with | 

misgivings, ‘and retreated to Samrkand without attempting 
Trresolution and bewilderment now marked all his p 


particulars, see page 274-and note 
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ae prayer, and the ranks of both the armies assumed 
: e form of a circle. The right wing of the Musalman 
orces routed the left wing of the infidels, and pursued afte 
them ; while the right wing of the Mughal infidels rout 7 
the left wing of the army of Islam and pursued it, and i 
this manner, the armies assumed the form of a ail: TI “ 
battle was maintained from the dawn of day; and ee 
night came, the two armies separated from each other ca 
withdrew to a short distance. There was-a small Piscean of 
water between them; and the two armies halted fhe - 
each other, on the banks of that stream and sean 
When the morning broke [it was found] that the Mughal 
army had marched away. They had lighted great fir 2 
and had decamped, and left them burning. es i 
is a Muhammad having thus witnessed and beheld 
h his own eyes, in this encounter, the warlike feats, the 
activity, and the efforts of the Mughal forces, the ace : 
retired from that place; and fear and dread of them t “ 
possession of his heart and mind, and he never again fe 
against them. This was one of the causes of the mi ie 
_ and troubles which befell the people of Islam —— 


3 The second reason was this, W. ingi a 
_—out into revolt in the land of ep Eni ce mi 
Greater’ Turkistan, and Altin Khan of Tam tars aR en 
sovereign of : Upper Turkistan, and the ine ape 
moa Khita-i es Was overcome by him, and the eeteniten of 
te coat ae and ee [I-ghir], and Tatar, all fell 
s; the news of these suc thea, 

; the hearing of Sultan Muhammad, his aes ee - 
with ambition [for the possession] of Chin, and he Bcahies 
us of obtaining authentic information respecting the 
of the Mughals, and the condition of Chingiz aie 
tdingly, the most excellent Sayyid, ~Baha-ud-Din 


¢ 


















or’s further and more detail ingi a 
- Section of this work. ee ee 
‘Khujandi, is the person whom our author has mistakerr 
ned to think that this ‘excellent Sayyid” can be 
referred to by Guzidah, who was the chief 
, and who became suspicious and dis- 
fled and took service with Chingiz 
or, see note }, page 274. 
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mission to Chin‘; and, when these agents reached that 
country, Chingiz Khan sent trustworthy and confidential 
persons of his own, bearing numerous rarities as presents 
to Sultan Muhammad. 

Lheard from the Sayyid Baha-ud-Din—the mercy of the 
Almighty be upon him !—[who said :—] “ When we reached 
the presence of Chingiz Khan, the accursed, the Wazir of 
Tamghaj, and the son and the uncle of Altiin Khan, were 


brought in, and we were summoned. ‘Then, turning his 
face towards them, Chingiz said :—* Behold, my affairs and 
my sovereignty have attained to such a pitch of grandeur, 


Be this as it may, our author differs wholly from other writers here. I have 
only space for a few details. A person named Ahmad, a merchant of Khu- 
jand, and two others, w ith a considerable quantity of merchandize suitable for 
the purpose, set out for the great camp of Chingiz Khan. At this time he had 
reduced under his yoke most of the nomad tribes of Mughalistan and Turkistan 
Tatars, Mughals, I-ghirs, and others—and a portion of Chin and Ma-chin. 
‘The merchants were well receiv ed and liberally treated. Subsequently, Chingiz 
directed his sons, the great nobles, and others, to despatch servants of their 
own with merchandize into the territory of Sultan Muhammad, to accompany 
Ahmad of Khujand and the others on their return journey. A large party of 
merchants, numbering about 450°, Musalmans it is stated, left Chingiz Khan's 
territory with property of immense value, and set out, accordingly, for the 
Sultan 'sdeminions. At the same time, Chingiz Khan sent three agentsof hisown 
to the Sultan, intimating the despatch of these traders with the object of pur- 
chasing merchandize suitable for his camp 5 and, further, to state that he had 
reduced the refractory around him to subjection and considerable tracts under 
gement and distrust, intercourse and 


his sway, and that, in place of estran; 
confidence might arise between them ; that merchants and traders 
that their subjects and dominions might be 


free to go and come; > sec 
and open to each other’s people ; and that they might aid and assist 
other under any circumstances that might arise. When they 
on the Sihin, the frontier capital of the Sultan’s dominions in that \ 
the governor, Anial-juk by name, 2 kinsman of the Sulfan’s mother, who bore 
the title of Gha-ir Khan [not Kadr Khan, as our author states}, being offended 
at the impertinence of one of Ahmad Khujandr’s party,—said to have been 
Hindi—who addressed him in too familiar a style; and his cupidity lik 
being excited by the arrival of all this treasure and valuable property 
by the merchants, sent off a messenger to the Sultan, announcing the ¢ Ti 
of a number of spies of the Tatar, Chingiz, on their way into 
rmission to put them to death and confiscate their property. 
‘The Sultan, whose mind was already disquieted at the successes of a: 
deceived by the perfidious message of Gha-ir Khan, and his temper still ruffled — 
at the disaster he had so lately sustained, without thought or 
most unfortunately ae consent. The roan ao 
ludi ingiz’s messengers, ce 
‘Musalmans, including Me seeitaally capes, aie told the tale : 


exception of one person, 
and the whole of their property was confiscated. oaeetaee 
$3 Most of the MSS. are defective here, and do not contain the 
~ ee & 
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that the monarch of the [empire of the] setting sun has 
sent envoys unto me.’ In short,” said the Sayyid, “ when 
he sent us away, he requested that envoys on both sides 
and merchants, and karwans, should constantly come and 
go, and bring and take away with them choice descriptions 
of arms, cloths, and stuffs, and other articles of Sine ied 
elegance of both empires; and that between the t ; 
monarchs a permanent treaty should be maintained.” ¥ 
He despatched merchants along with the envoys f 
Sultan Muhammad, with about five hundred cuniello is 
of gold, silver, silks, and targht [a description of nce 
silk of a red colour], together with other precious om 
valuable commodities, that they might trade with ‘ss 
They entered the territory of Islim by way of Utrar. =a 
. At that place, there was a governor named Kadr Kha 
and he sent an account to Sultan Muhammad res et 
the importance and value of the merchandize ; and soli ited 
permission from him, in a perfidious manner. to ne’ 
gee a. Having obtained permission te do adh 
ized the envoys and the whole of the merchants, an 
— See and took. possession of all their property, oa 
it to the Sultan’s presence. Of that party, there was 
one person, a camel-driver, who had gone to ot of ‘ee 
[public] hot baths, and he succeeded in making his esca A 
| rea of the fire place. He, having taken to the wilds 
if occa back to Chin, and made Chingiz acquainted with 
the perfidious conduct of Kadr Khan of Utrar and he 
Sl ughter of the party’. a me ee 
giz Khan prepared to take revenge’; and he caused 


or his correct nami ti i 
eee eta eneta Are Fe 
auth A ler of Kifchak, and, at 
a an yan Khan, son of Yiisuf the Tatar. This is a thirds 
autho’ SUR RO of the putting the merchants to death, one 

Khan marched without the least delay, tnt 2 con- ” 

that unfortunate act and the appearance of the 
Sa aes place in 614 H., and the second in 


¢ aware of this outrage, he despatched 
cba for Gha-ir Khan's perfidy, m4 
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the forces of Chin and Turkistan to be got ready for that 
purpose. Trustworthy persons have related, that, at the 
place where he then was, seven® hundred banners were 
brought forth, and under every banner one thousand horse- 
men were arrayed. Every ten horsemen were directed to 
take with them three dried‘ Mughali sheep, and an irom 
cauldron; and he set out on his way. 

From the place where Chingiz was at this period, to the 
boundary of Utrar, was a three months’ journey through 
the wilderness; and, along with his hosts, he despatched 
horses, mares, and geldings, without number, to supply 
them with milk, and for riding. The journey through the 
wilds was got over in a short time’, and he issued forth on 
the Utrar frontier ; and that fortress and city was taken, and 


5 | 
4 


cording to a few authors, even despatched another envoy 
but he took care in the first place to quell all dis- 





take revenge, and, ac 
to announce his coming ; 
orders in his own dominions. 
The Sultan having disposed of the affairs of Irak, and having left his son, 2 
Rukn-ud-Din, in charge of the government of the province—nominall, hate 
Din was only in his fifteenth year—set out 
Mawar-un-Nahr. On reaching Nishaptr, 
contrary to his wont, he gave himself up to 
there more than a month, on the roth of 
Shaban, he marched to Bukhara ; and, it being, spring, pitched his me 
pleasant meads near that city. Having given himself up to pleasure tl MS 
for some time, he assembled the troops of that part, and — to move Pa 
against Kojlak, who had been extending his dominions to _ territories 
towards the head of the Sihin, and marched to Samrkand, after a 3 
which the same infatuated course of pleasure was followed. It was at S ees : 
that, hearing of the movement of Tak-Tughan [the ae 
European authors and translators] of the tribe of wees: a pee 
towards Jund, and the engagement with the troops — 
+ has related, out of its proper oe pe a 
attle see note 4 to the page Te 0. ‘ 
eke ott see srt “three,” but seven hundred isthe more correct number. 


+ j } . » ‘ 
4 Sheep’s or goat’s flesh salted and dried in the sun, called ‘‘landaey by 


> 2 ; ;} sy ree : he 
“4 aa copies of ‘the text have ‘in oe a a —— =. 
i taken . When 

ve ‘in a short time. a fi 

- aie retired to Samrkand, after ~ nee Tashi, he had a force 
000 men. The greater part of these ws tin n 

Seta ; 30,000 men were detached to Utrar to jom Gha-ir Bhinj and 

when report followed report of the advance g 
i Gha-ir Khan, under the Hajib, he 
i a leaving a force 

Chingiz ished on to Bukhara, after 

which a not the first that was captured, = os Mee Sart 2 

Fasib-i says he reached it on the last day of Z -Hijjah, 6 Ee! 

the following day- - 





















must be understood, for Rukn-ud- 
for the purpose of proceeding into 
on the Sth of Shawwal, 614 H., 
wine and women. After delaying 


which our autho 


»  Utrar was, however, 
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the whole of the inhabitants were martyred. From thence 
Chingiz Khan marched towards Bukhara ; and, on the day of 
the Festival of the Sacrifice’, roth of the month Zi-Hijjah, 
in the year 616 H., he captured the city, and martyred 
the whole of the inhabitants, put the ’Ulama to the sword, 
and gave the libraries of books to the flames. They have 
related that the Imam-zadah, Rukn-ud-Din—the mercy of 
the Almighty be upon him!—when they were martyring 
him, repeated the following lines :— 


“T said, that my heart said, ‘It is murder committed by us 7.’ 
I said, my soul said, that ‘It is the carrier away of us.’ 
I said, that ‘Thy powerful dog has fallen on me.’ 


It [my soul 2] said, ‘Thou shouldst not draw breath, for it is brought upon 
ourselves 8,’”” 


Chingiz Khan, after the catastrophe of the city of 
Bukhara, marched towards Samrkand, in which city Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, had stationed 60,000 horse, 
fully equipped and furnished °, consisting of different races 
of Turks, Ghiris, and Khurasinis, together with the Maliks 
and troops of Ghiir, who were all included among that 
body of troops. After a few days, on the roth of the 
month of Muharram, 617 H., Samrkand was also captured, 
and the whole of the inhabitants were martyred’. 


6 Abraham’s offering up of his son Isaac. 

7 That is “‘it [viz. this fact] is murder committed by us,” in the sense, as it 
were, ‘‘we have done for ourselves.” 

8 These four lines are with difficulty translatable or intelligible, nor do the 
_ various texts enlighten us. Generally it seems a mere amplification of ‘‘ we're 
»” or “I’m undone.” The first two lines are apparently the expression 
er consciousness. The third line is the man’s summary judgment. 
line is the reproof of conscience again, that he should spare his 
latter part of the second line might be translated ‘the tearer of 

















ultan only left 30,000 men to garrison Bukhara, and that 
t some of the greatest of his nobles and leaders, 

hat 60,000 Tajiks [the forces of Ghiir], each of * 

stationed in other fortresses. 

1, dispirited and hopeless, he set out, by 
. As he proceeded, he told the people of 
shift for themselves and provide for their 
despatched to Khwarazm, to tell his 

| effects, and proceed towards Mazan- 


3 
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When the accounts of these disasters came to theh ring 
of Sultan Muhammad, the forces, then along with ; 
before the gates of Ball, consisted almost entirely 


Tatar and Khita-i troops, whilst his own old soldiers and \ 
vassals had been left behind by him in Mawar-un-Nahr ; se 


and those people, on whom the most implicit trust bese 
confidence could be placed, were also all away in t ms 

parts. The troops who were along with him [now] ete 

together to seize him, and to make th act ot pis me: 
treachery the means of their own deliv. ance ; and,. s . 

seized the Sultan, to take him and deliver him over a 


offering to Chingiz Khan’. 


ticated his downfall, and that he would be a 
- celf to any measures for effective opposition to the eth ii ie 
wa ext ‘i yest. ministers were paralyzed at all these misfortunes. 
ien ea among them in the world’s affairs urged ee 
The most go neat 6 preserve any hold over Mawar-un-Nahr, but ie ae 
us. eo ld oe directed to the preservation of Khurasan an : a 
ne forces, and raise the whole Lape —s : 
ae i at river. thers, - - 
te "i 1 a Jihin their ditch, and defend the line pie i ae 3 
sete ae is goi in, there to raise ; tand, 
carted, advised his going to Ghaznin, ; acer aia 
eo avin ful, make Hindiistan his ne e oe 
unsuccessful, 
a Te proposed to follow, and he came as far “aca ee oan Be 
= by i Mulk, who had great influence over hl ts seeheee pee 
ree "the Sultan’s son. ‘Tonbolaee w x fe sce 
Rukn-ud-Din, Sulf «into Irak, and assel r that 
H 5 etire into , 3 
part, advised the Sultan to r a ocean cheat al Jalat-ud Din, : 


nose the Mughals. I ‘Te 
ena ik entreated his father to adopt vigorous again 
had ofter 


i layinhis 
A ntrate his troops, aS far as 1 
7a treated his father to conce! chy uld not permit 

ae reesei to meet the enemy ; but, a ae ; 

crt “lo <o, to proceed into “Irals, ene vading hordes, and see what 

taps mre the frontier and attack the nets ae cheated a 

ing walled that he himself, ca ss cial rhe ball of desire with the 

Providence e,” he said, “Ty wil ier Ol 

«Tf fortune favour Me, if fortune favours me not, nel the 

= 2 1; but, if to * se; and 

Chaugin of Divine ae wh i nor the tongue of bap pee aad 

ch be See psi STL have collected taxes a ae from of 

ah peter a time like this zoel meee ee and) baxtied! ) 
. Pou This cow e - ¥ id be ‘sO 

us to be captive to wer t. All was of no avail + the Sultan’s panic be 

to receive his Leimetarire se his son was considered the mere lispings pay 


declare that the stars prognos 


chief men and his 





utmost efforts 5 : 
trate all his available 





























great’ that the SaZe ate sons ‘hale; 
4 jring inl 3 ena 

infant. . with the object of retiring 1) ee yihin], wi 

i seeming the bank of the Tirmid river Li be meee < 
intention Wr of Bukbira reached im, ands YO tr after mete 2 

0 
ie. He now ae 
Sai 

of the troops Wt ks of the tribe of the 
disorganized state—were eae and distraction whick 


eatled Uranian ; and, during 
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One of the party, however, presented himself before 
¥ 4an Muhammad, and told him all about the plot. The 
haltan kept his own counsel ; and, at night, he left the 
‘camp, in order to test beyond a doubt the perfidy of the 
conspirators. At midnight the party drew near to the 
imperial pavilion, formed a cordon about it, and completely 
surrounded it. Not finding him within the tent, they came 
upon the camp at that untimely hour’, and the whole army 
fell into utter disorder and confusion. Sultan Muhammad 
was forced to fly, and set out towards Nishapiir, and wrote 
mandates to the Amirs and Maliks in every part of his 
dominions, commanding them to put the fortresses of 
Khwarazm, Ghir, Khurasin, and ‘Irak in a posture of 


they conspired against him. One of the Sultin’s own ministers, the Diwan, 
Badr-ud-Din, previous to this, had fled, and had entered the service of Chingiz. 
Not satisfied with this, he had forged letters, as though the Sultiin’s nobles had 
written, tendering their services to the Mughal chief, and urging him to hostility 
against their sovereign; and also forged replies, as coming from Chingiz, 
promising them aid and assistance. These letters were made over to aspy, with 
instructions to let them fall into the hands of the Sultin’s trusted followers. This 
caused suspicion to arise between the Sultan and his nobles ; and, having been 
warned by one of them of the meditated treachery of the troops, he left his 
pavilion that very night, and changed his place of repose. The mutinous 
troops, in the night, took to their bows, and the next morning the pavilion was 
found like a sieve from the holes made by the volleys of arrows discharged 
into.it. F inding, however, that the Sultan was safe, and their object dis- 
covered, these disaffected troops dispersed, and finally joined Chingiz. The 
Sultan now began to suspect his nobles, along with him, and they were mostly 
sent away, on some duty or other ; and he then set out for Nishapir with all 
haste, and the greater part of his forces dispersed. On the way, he urged the 
ee people of the places he passed through, to see to their fortifications and means 
4 ence, which filled them with perplexity and fear, and rendered easy matters 
_ On reaching Kalat, near Tiis, he was induced to consent to make a 
e—it is a place of great strength, the upper part of which was said 
round, and capable of an energetic defence [it is a valley, 
| within lofty hills ; Nadir considered the position so strong 

























ere removed thither accordingly, and provisions were 
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defence; and throughout the empire of Islam disorder and 
tumult arose. : 
Chingiz Khan, having received information of the dis- 
: a ion of the army of Sultan 
Muhammad, after the capture of Samrkand, a 
force of 60,000 Mughal horse, which was placed under t 
command of two Mughals, chiefs of high rank, Yee 
whom was Yamah Nii-in, and the other Sahiidah = KE 
to proceed in pursuit of the Sultan. When this _ oe 
er [Jihiin], the Sultan retirec 
t towards Mazandaran, and his camp 
arah or Pass of Tamishah’*, 
him. The Sultan was 


organization and dissolut 
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4 Only a single copy 
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who had joined him, was in attendance on the Sultan, and 
his own son, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, was also 
with him. Sultan Muhammad embarked on the Sea of 
Khurz [the Caspian], and for a considerable time he 
continued on an island therein, in distress and affliction. 


had set out towards Baghdad, they followed on his tracks. They came up 

with a small body of his party, who acted as a rear-guard, and slew them ; but 

the Sultan having changed his route—he had found shelter in a fortress—they 

missed him, and at last gave up the pursuit. Having remained a few days at 

the latter place, the Sultan set out towards Galan, and then on to Asdir, 

where what remained of his treasures was lost. He then entered the district 

of Amul, His family had reached that part, and had taken shelter in its 

strongholds, The Mughals were in pursuit, however ; and he, having con- 

sulted with the chief men of those parts, it was determined that the Sultan 

should seek refuge for a time in one of the islands of the Sea of Khurz, named 

Ab-i-Sugiin. 

- [A few words may not be out of place here respecting this island and its name, 

An old writer states that it was the name of an island [one of several], and of 

a small town of Tabaristan, in the district of Astarabad, three days’ journey 

from Gurgin or Girgin, called Jurjin and Jurjin by Muhammadans, who 

change the g’s to 7’s according to the ‘Arabic custom ; and that it was also 

the name of a considerable river, which formerly came from Khwéarazm [the 

Oxus ; but more probably the river of Gurgin or Jurjan], and fell into the Sea 

of Khurz—the Caspian. When this river approaches the sea, it flows very 

slowly and quietly ; hence its name, Ab-i-Sugiin, the tranquil or quiet river. 

Some, however, say the place where the river enters the sea was called by this 

name. ‘The islands in question, for there were several, were situated near the 

if river’s mouth. ‘That on which the Sultan took refuge, and where he died, has 

my Jong since been swallowed up by the sea. The Introduction of the Zafar- 

me aN kath ‘says the sea is called Ab-i-Sugiin, and the island on which the Sultan 
‘took shelter, Ab-giin]. 

Oe ‘The ‘Sultan, having taken shelter on one of them, moved occasionally, for 

-safety’s sake ; and well he did, for a party of Mughals did actually come to the 

first island in search of him afttr he had left it. The army of Mughals under 

; Ni-yan and others, who had reached Rai in pursuit of him, had returned 

fi him there, and invested the fortresses of Kariin and 1-lal, in 

and wives and children had taken refuge, and soon took 

ales were all slaughtered, even the infants, and.the females were 

‘camp. The thoughts of the dishonour of the females of his 

of his children and his servants, and the miseries of his 

degree that he died of a broken heart, and in 
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é The Mughal troops, not finding the Sultan in the pro- 
vince of Mazandaran, passed out of it, and entered ‘Irak, 
on which Sultan Muhammad, with the few horsemen who 
still continued with him, left the island; but he was 
prostrated with disease of the bowels, and melancholy 
Supervened, and he became quite out of his mind. He urged 
his son, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, saying :—* En- 
deavour to take me to Khwarazm ; for from thence was the 
commencement of our dominion.’ These lines, also, he 
often repeated :— R 

“When men become distracted about their own affairs, 
Than that, it will be better that the thread of life were sever’d.” 

When his disease increased, he was totally unable to ride 
on horseback, and camels were procured for him; and he 
was placed in a camel-litter, and they sent him off towards 
Khwarazm. He died on the road, in the year 617 H.: and 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din brought his father’s remains to 4 
Khwarazm, and buried them by the side of Sultan Takish, | 
his father. Sultan Muhammad’s reign extended over a ‘ 
period of twenty-one years. May the mercy of God and 

His pardon be on him ! 


















XI. KUTB-UD-DIN ARZALU SHAH, SON OF MUHAMMAD, SON | 
OF TAKISH, KHWARAZM SHAH. 


Kutb-ud-Din, was the son of Sultan Muhammad, and 
his mother was a kinswoman of his father’s mother, and of 
the family of Kadr Khan of Kifchak; and he was the 
heir-apparent to the throne of Khwarazm‘. , 

When the calamities consequent on the irruption of 


6 The name of this young prince is written in various ways—not only in our 
author's text, but also by other writers—Azilak, Arzaik, Uzlak, Arzali, and 
Arzalak ; the last seems the most correct. _ Certain it is that he was not heir- 
apparent to the Khwirazmi empire. The word Shah or Sultan affixed to his 
other name signifies that it was not his si#/e as sovereign, but merely one of his 
names. Other writers, with whom I am acquainted, do not account him as a 
ruler at all, It was through the influence of Turkan Khatiin, Sultin Muham- 
mad’s mother, that this boy, of very ordinary intellect, was set up at Khwa- 
razm, during Jalal-ud-Din’s absence with his father. Arzalak’s supporters 
imagined, that, in case Jalal-ud-Din should ascend the throne and establish his 
power, they would not be permitted to do as they liked, as was likely to be 
the case with Arzalak Sultan as sovereign ; and, as long as their objects were — 
gained, they cared nothing for their country, Under such circumstances, it is 


not surprising that the Mughals met with little or no opposition, 


*- 


>i 
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Chingiz Khan arose, and Sultan Muhammad was obliged 
to fly from the banks of the Jihtin and the vicinity 
of Balkh, and retired to Nishaptr, the grandmother of 
Arzala Shah, the mother of Sultan Muhammad‘, and the 
people of Khwarazm, the Maliks, and the Amirs, con- 
certed together, and raised Kutb-ud-Din, Arzalii Shah, to 
the throne of Khwarazm, and the whole of them applied 
themselves to his service. 

The Sultans and Maliks, from both the east and west, 
and of the countries of Tran and Taran, who were 
imprisoned at Khwarazm, were all drowned in the Jihin ; 
and not one of them was left alive, by the time that one of 
the sons of Chingiz Khan, Tishi by name, with a numerous 
army, from* Mawar-un-Nahr, was nominated to march into 
Turkistan and Khwarazm’ and arrived before the gates of 
the latter-named city. 

As Arzali Shah did not possess the power to oppose 
him, he took along with him’ his dependents, his sisters, 
and mothers’, the ladies of the Haram of Sultan Muhammad, 
his father, together with the Khudawandah-i-Jahan, his 
father’s mother, and brought them into Tabaristan and 
Mazandaran, and threw himself into the fortress of Lal in 
Tabaristan’*. 

7 Turkan Khattin, the consort of Takish, the strong-minded woman, who 
) roasted her husband. 
a All the copies of the text collated, with one exception, are defective 
ere. ‘ . L 
9 When Chingiz arrived at Utrar, he left a force to invest it, but pushed on 
with the bulk of his forces to Bukhara ; and it was only after the fall of 
Samrkand that troops were sent against Khwarazm. In the first place, he 
despatched his three sons, Tashi [Juji], Uktae, and Chaghatie, with several 
tumans or hordes thither ; but, haying quarrelled on the road, they came to 


blows, and a number of the Mughal troops were slain by each other. Chingiz 
en recalled them, and Tuli, his other son, was sent in command in their 












writers state, that after Jalal-ud-Din left Khwarazm for Khurasan, 
d in note ®, page 286, which see, his brothers, Arzalak Sultan, Ak 
others, followed after him, escorted by a body of troops, 
him to return, They did not overtake him, but 
same body “of Mughals their brother had so 
rom. They were all taken and, with their 
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When Tiishi, son of Chingiz Khan, appeared with his 
troops before the gates of Khwarazm, the people of the 
city [the troops quartered there] came forward to resist 
them, and fighting commenced ; but, in the course of a very 
few days, Khwarazm was taken, and the inhabitants were 
martyred, and the whole city was razed to the ground, 
with the exception of the Kishk-i-Akhjuk, which was the 
ancient palace, and the sepulchral vault of Sultan Takish, 
Khwarazm Shah, which was allowed to stand ; but all else 
was overthrown. 

After this, Tashi pushed on in pursuit of the dependents 
and ladies of Arzali Shah's family, captured them all, and 
martyred the whole of them. The mercy of the Almighty 
be upon them‘! 


XI. SULTAN RUKN-UD-DIN, GHURI SHANASTI, SON OF 
MUHAMMAD, KHWARAZM SHAH. 


Sultan Rukn-ud-Din was another of Sultan Muhammad's. 
sons, and his birth took place on the night preceding the 
day on which Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din Muhammad-i-Sam, 
Ghiiri, retreated from before the gates of Khwarazm in the 
year 601 H.; and, on that account, he was named Ghiri 
Shanasti, that is to say, “The Ghiri Breaker.” 

When the territory of ‘Irak fell under the sway of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, he conferred the 
throne of that country upon Rukn-ud-Din’, The daughter 
of Malik Ulugh Khan-i-Abi Muhammad, who was 


4 Most of the copies of the text are defective here : only three have the last 
paragraph, and, of these, but two appear correctly written, 

5 Rukn-ud-Din was younger than his brothers, Jalal-ud-Din, and Ghiyas- 
ud-Din; but, having acquired greater ascendency, the government of ‘Trak 
was conferred upon him, when his father left Irak on his last expedition into 
Mawar-un-Nahr. Yafa-i says he gave himself up to excess—he was only 
fifteen—and his father had just become aware of his misconduct, when the 
Mughal troubles began. On the death of his father, the Amirs of that 
territory became disaffected. He moved against them, reduced them, and 
gave them their lives, and overlooked their misdeeds, thinking kindness would 
be returned with gratitude. But, after a short time, finding he could not hold 
his own, he retired, after his father’s death, accompanied by only a few 
followers, towards Kirman. He reached Gawashir, and was subsequently 
joined by the chiefs and partisans of the Malik of Zawzan [Kawam-ud-Din, 
Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, Abi-Bikr, son of Ali, Az-Zawzani. His son, ‘[zz-ud-Din, 
held Kirman and its dependencies after his father’s death but he was removed; 

T 
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a descendant of one of the paternal uncles of the 
Khwarazm Shahs, was given him in marriage, and the 
father-in-law was made the Lieutenant of Sultan Rukn- 
ud-Din, by Sultan Muhammad; and the whole of the 
Maliks of Ghir, and the troops of the Jibal [of Khurasan], 
were left to serve under him. When [his father], Sultan 
Muhammad, retired from the territory of ‘Irak, the Turks 
of Irak, who were slaves of the Ata-baks, assembled [their 
troops] together, and gave him battle, but the Khwarazm 
Shahis gained the victory, in the year 614 H. 

Rukn-ud-Din reigned in "Irak for a considerable period ; 
and, when the Mughal troops reached that country, and 
tribulation befell the Musalmans, the whole of the Khwa- 
razm Shahis fell into captivity, in the year 617 H., and 
were, in all probability, martyred”. 


1 XII. MALIK GHIVAS-UD-DIN, AK SULTAN?, SON OF 
{ MUHAMMAD, KHWARAZM SHAH. 


Ak Sultan was another of the sons of Sultan Muhammad; 
and, when the latter obtained possession of the throne of 



















@ government was conferred upon Rukn-ud-Din.], who were in those 
He divided the treasure, accumulated by the Malik referred to, among 
yers, and advanced to Isfahan to endeavour to gain a footing in ‘Irak 
entered it, the Kazi kept aloof, and Rukn-ud-Din thought it 
the city, and pitch his tents outside. He was soon attacked 
7i’s adherents, on a hint from their master, who slew 1000 of Rukn- 
vers, and lost many themselves. When the Mughals had 
‘matters in Khurasan, a force was sent against Rukn-ud-Din. 
all hope of acquiring possession of Irak, and had retired to 
‘Tatar forces invested him therein. He held out for six 
eriod he had to come down and yield. All the 
uld not induce him to bend the knee to their leader, 
th his followers and dependents, and the 
place in 619 H.; but some writers say 


620 H. 
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Kirman, and the masnad of Gawashir, he placed the 
Khwajah of Zawzan upon the throne* of Kirman. After 
some years, the Khwajah of Zawzan died. He was an 
excellent man, and founded colleges of great repute, and 
rabats {hostels for travellers], and erected the fortress of 
Sala-Mihr of Zawzan. 

When he died, Sultan Muhammad had conferred the 
throne of Kirman upon his own son, Ak Sultan ; and he 
proceeded into Kirman, and brought under his jurisdiction 
that territory as far as the sea-shore, and the frontiers of 
Mukran’. When the calamities caused by the Mughal 


8 Utter nonsense ; the Malik of Zawzan was merely governor on the part 
of the Sultan, and never ascended a ‘‘ throne.” 
9 Ghiyas-ud-Din, Pir Shah, had been xamed ruler of Kirman by his father 5 
“but what help is there, when man’s proposals chime not with destiny’s 
disposals?” When the convulsions arose at the outset of the Mughal troubles, 
Ghiyas-ud-I Jin determined to proceed into Kirman, At this time, Shuja’-ud- 
Din, Abi-l-Kasim, who had held the government on the part of the son of the 
Malik of Zawzan, was acting as the Prince’s deputy. The ‘world being filled 
with tumult and sedition,” he would not receive him, and the Prince was com- 
pelled to retire into "hak, where he stayed a short time. A party of his 
father’s troops, which had remained in concealment, now joined him, and 
Burak, who was a native of Kara-Khita-i, also became his adherent. He was 
a relative—some say a younger brother, some the son—of Baniko of Taraz, 
and had been converted to Islam, and had risen in Sultan Muhammad's 
service to the rank of Hajib; and some writers state that he had been 
nominated preceptor to the young Prince. Be this as it may, on being joined 
by Burak and his followers, Ghiyas-ud-Din marched into Fars against the 
Ata-bak Sa’d [see note 4, page 266], who was routed. Ghiyas-ud-Din and 
his forces committed great devastation in Fars, after which he retired. Burak, 
however, being aggrieved with him for some reason, deserted Ghiyas-ud-Din 
one night, and set out with his adherents, intending to proceed by way of Kich 
and Mukran into Hindiistan, “to take service with I-yal-timish, ruler of 
Dihli, who was also a native of Kara-Khita-i.” On reaching the frontier of 
Kirman, Shuja’-ud-Din, Abii-l-Kasim, who had been made governor of 
Gawashir for Ghiyas-ud-Din, but who had refused to receive him, was induced 
by some of the youths among his followers, who sought to plunder Burak’s 





party and carry off the “ moon.faced Khita-i damsels” among them, to inter- 


cept Burak by the way. They came into contact at Riidbar of Jirfat, and, 
during the fight which ensued, a party of Turks, serving with Shuja’-ud-Din, 
went over to Burak. Shuji’-ud-Din was taken and put to death, and Burak 
acquired power over Kirman, This was in the year 621 H. Shuji ’-ud-Din’s 
son continued to hold the citadel until Jalal-ud-Din arrived. After his sepa- 
ration from Burak, Ghiyas-ud-Din had taken up his quarters at Rai; and, when 
his brother, Jalal-ud-Din, reached “Irak, after his return from Sindh, Ghiyas- | 
ud-Din had joined him, had misconducted himself, and, finally, deserted his 
brother in an engagement with the Tatars, and finally retired into Khivistan. 
See note %, page 297. He then sent an agent to Burak to tell him of his 
arrival there. Burak pretended to be overjoyed ; and, after oaths and pro- 
T2 * 
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irruption befell the empire of Islam, and Chingiz Khan 
became triumphant over Tran, a body of Khita-is, and 
some troops of Sultan Muhammad, along with Burak, the 
Chamberlain, a native of Khita, a newly converted Musal- 
man, proceeded into Kirman, and contention and strife arose 
between them and Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din-i-Ak Sultan. The 
latter, not being powerful enough to repel the Khita-is, out 
of necessity, left Kirman and proceeded into ‘Trak to his 
brother, Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, leaving the Amir, Shuja’- 
ud-Din, Abii-l-Kasim, in the city of Gawashir, which was 
the seat of government and capital of Kirman, with the 
name of Deputy and Seneschal of the city. 

Burak, Khita-i, the Chamberlain, with a numerous army, 
appeared before the gates of Gawashir, and took up his 
position there; and contention went on between them, 
which continued for a considerable length of time, until the 
period when Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, marched 
from the land of Sind, by way of Mukran, into Kirman. 
As soon as he arrived in the vicinity of the latter territory, 
Burak, Khita-i, the Chamberlain, having ‘obtained news of 
the coming of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, proceeded to wait upon 
him, and pay him homage ; and Shuja’-ud-Din, Abi-l- 
Kasim, likewise, came out of the city of Gawashir to pay 











: homage to the Sultan’. 
i _ When Sultan Jalal-ud-Din reached the city, he had but 
es a small following with him, and, therefore, he became 


anxious with respect to Burak, the Chamberlain, and made 
over the country of Kirman to him as governor, and 
proceeded into: Irak himself. After Burak, the Chamber- 
had acquired possession of Kirman, Ak Sultan, having 


















ad been entered into by both parties, Ghiyas-ud-Din set out for Kirman 
n 500 followers, and Burak came forth to receive him with a large 
They got on well together for some time, until Burak began to 

ince wit a e, and finally demanded his mother in 

‘reluctant consent for the sake of her son. ‘Two kins- 
, e partisans of the Prince, warned him of Burak’s 
sked his permission to kill him. Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
oaths, refused. A few days after, Burak became 
amen were cut to pieces, Ghiyas-ud-Din 
ir followers and dependents were put to 
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quarrelled with his brothers, in Irak, returned again into 
Kirman, and obtained martyrdom at the hand of Burak, 
Khita-i, the Chamberlain, and died”. 


XIV. SULTAN JALAL-UD-DIN, MANG-BARNI#, SON OF 
SULTAN MUHAMMAD, KHWARAZM SHAH. 


Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, was the eldest son of 
Sultan Muhammad, and was endowed with great heroism, 
valour, and high talents and accomplishments. 

When his father, Sultan Muhammad, acquired possession 
of the territories of Ghir and Ghaznin, he conferred them 
on Jalal-ud-Din, and made over both those kingdoms to 
his charge; and deputies of his were placed in those 
countries. Ghaznin was given to Malik Kuriz*; Firtz- 
koh was entrusted to Mubiriz-ud-Din, Sabzwari ; and the 
Wazarat was entrusted to Shihab-ud-Din-i-Alb, Sarakhsi. 
Karrman was given to the Malik-ul-Umra [Chief, or Noble 
of Nobles], Burshor* [Peshawar 2] and Ba-bikrpur for, Aba- 


2 Ghiyas-ud-Din was murdered in the fortress of Gawashir in 627 H. 
There is some discrepancy as to dates, which I have not space to discuss, but 
the former appears the most correct, as Burak evidently took advantage of 
Jalal-ud-Din’s defeat, mentioned in note 9, page 297, to make himself inde- 
pendent, and would scarcely have dared to put his brother to death while 
Jalal-ud-Din had the power to chastise him. 

3 In one of the oldest copies of the text where the vowel-points are given, 
he is called Mang-barni, and was so styled from having a mole on his nose. 
He was, according to Yafa-i, and other trustworthy writers, the greatest, the 
most noble-minded, the most warlike, and the most devout of the sons of his 
father, and most worthy of the diadem of sovereignty. His valour rivalled that 
of Rustam and Isfandiyar, and he was able, skilful, and sagacious. If there 
was any man in those days capable of coping with Chingiz successfully, it was 
he; and, from his subsequent heroic actions, there can be little doubt but 
that his efforts would have been crowned with success, if his advice had been 
acted upon, or he had had the direction of affairs, and had been seconded by 
his brothers, nobles, and subjects, with that unity of purpose so essential in the 
hour of danger. His brothers, however, were selfish beyond measure, and cared 
for naught but their own interests and worldly pleasures and excesses, whilst 
Jalal-ud-Din was kept in constant attendance upon his father, contrary to his 
‘own inclinations. om 

4 Possibly, Kurbuz. The majority of copies are as above, but others have 
on and AS [7] all of which seem meaningless. 

8 This may refer to Peshawar, which was called Bagram up to Babar’s time, 
put there is a place named Burshor [4°] much farther south, between 
Kandahar and the Indus; and our author, in his account of Mahmitd of 

in, when referring to the idol-temple which fell at his birth, says it was 
near Barshabur [,9!42]—quite a different mode of spelling. See page 76. 
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Bikrpiir] were conferred upon Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, 
Muhammad Ali-i-Khar-post. 

When the irruption of Changiz Khan occurred, Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, was in attendance upon his 
father, as has been previously recorded ; and, when he 
brought his father’s remains to Khwarazm and interred 
them, his brother [Arzala Shah] was seated on the throne 
of Khwarazm, although he was a [much] younger brother ; 
and both the brothers were apprehensive of each other’. 
Kutb-ud-Din, Arzalt Shah, conspired against Jalal-ud- 
Din, who, having obtained information of his design, came 
out of Khwarazm, and departed by the route of the wilds 
of Sharistan, From thence he proceeded to the westward 
of Nishapiir, and entered the desert between Khurasan and 
Kirman, with the determination of proceeding to Ghaznin’. 


@ After his father had breathed his last and had been buried, Jalal-ud-Din 
left the island of Ab-i-Sugiin with a few followers, and set out for Khwarazm, 
where were his younger brothers, Arzalak Sultan, Ak Sultan, Timir Malik, 
Aghiil Sahib, and Kajae Tigin, with 90,000 Kankulis. He had vast difficulties 
to encounter from the confused state of affairs at that time, the successes of 
Chingiz and his sons, and from his own countrymen, who considered that the 
glory of the house of Takish had departed. It may be as well to mention, 
that the following notes give a consecutive account of Jalal-ud-Din’s life. 

All men of experience, and the soldiery generally, were desirous of the 
sovereignty of Jalal-ud-Din, and, although the most solemn agreement had 
been entered into by the two brothers not to injure or molest each other, the 
ill-disposed Amirs of Arzalak’s party, who desired a weak and inexperienced 
Prince at the head of affairs for their own selfish purposes, combined to fall 
suddenly upon Jalal-ud-Din and slay him, He, finding such acts could be 
contemplated at such a time, and knowing the state of utter misery in which 
the country was now overwhelmed, considered it advisable to leave Khwarazm 
in the hands of his brother and his party, rather than weaken the little power 

: remaining by civil strife. He determined to proceed, attended only by a 
ill following, by way of Nisa to Shad-yakh [of Nishaptr]. As it was, an 
of Mughals had already reached the Khwarazm territory, and Jalal-ud- 
closely pursued [near Astawah, according to Alfi,] by a portion of 
e, on his way to Shad-yakh, and had great difficulty in effecting his 
four in all—who had followed after him to try and 
-more probably, because they could not stay any 
s of this band, and were all put to the sword. See 


only remained two or three days at Shad-yakh, in 
en as possible ; and, on the rath of Zi-Hijjah, 
towards Ghaznin, to the govern- 
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Trustworthy persons have related, that Jalal-ud-Din, in 
that desert, saw Mihtar Khizr*, who foretold his sove- 
reignty, but, under this compact, that the blood of no 
Musalman should be shed by his hand. From thence, 
Jalal-ud-Din proceeded into the territories of Nimroz, Bust, 
and Dawar, and came to Ghaznin*. 

Malik Khan of Hirat, who formerly bore the name of 
Amin-i-Hajib[Amin-ul-Mulk?] 1 and had killed Muhammad 
Kharnak, Ghiri, and who had, before the arrival of Jalal-ud- 
Din, set out towards Hindustan, at this time, that the Sultan 
came to Ghaznin, likewise, joined him. Chingiz Khan 
detached an army, from his Mughal following, in search of 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, towards Ghaznin, and Fika* Na-yan, 


this place the Sultan had left asmall party of his followers, under an Amir, with 
directions, in case of his being pursued, to resist the Mughals for a short 
period, to give him time, and then to take the other road. This was done ; and 
the Mughals, thinking they were on the Sultin’s track, took the wrong road. 
The Sultan on this occasion is said to have made a march of forty farsakhs 
without a halt. 

On reaching Zawzan he wished to enter and take some repose, and give rest 
to his horses ; but admittance was refused, the excuse being, that, in case of 
attack by the Mughals, the people could not hold out the place for an hour, 
and that any attempt at opposition would bring vengeance upon them. He, 
therefore, continued his route as far as Mabarn-abad [?]. He left that place at 
midnight, and at dawn the next morning the Mughals reached it. They 
followed in the track of the Sultan as far almost as Yazdawiah [also called 
Zaudiah—Jezdoun of the maps 2], a dependency of Hirat [about seventy-five 
miles s.W. of that city], and then abandoned the pursuit. 

8 Another of our author’s childish tales, certified by “ trustworthy autho- 

ies. a 
= The Sultin, without further trouble, reached Ghaznin, on the 17th of 
Zi-Hijjah, 617 . Amin Malik, called also Amin-ul-Mulk {he is styled 
Yamin-ul-Mulk in Raugat-us-Safa and Habib-us-Siyar, and Yamin Malik by 
Alfi], the governor, who had 50,000 men with him, came out to receive th 
Sultan, and both the troops and people rejoiced at his arrival, for the govern. 
ment of the territory formerly possessed by the Sultans of Ghar had been 
previously assigned to him by his father. He encamped on the Maidan-i+ 
Sabz of Ghaznin ; and, as soon as the news of his arrival spread abroad, chief- 
tains and troops [who were in those parts previously, no doubt] began to flock 
to his standard from all parts around, and among the number was Saif-ud-Din, 
Ighrak, with 40,000 men, Kankulis, Khalj, and ‘Turkmans 3 and the Amirs 
of Ghir also joined him from the parts adjacent. His affairs now assumed 
considerable grandeur andmagnificence, and a large army assembled around him, 

1 Some copies of the text, put they are those least to be depended upon, 
differ considerably here. They have,—“* Malik Khan of Hirat, who was named 
Amin-i-Hajib, at the outset of the events respecting Muhammad Khamak, 
Ghari, before Jalal-ud-Din had come into Hindastin,” &c. ‘The correct 
name of this chief was ‘Amin Malik, and he is also called Amin-ul-Mulk. 


2 Tn some copies Fiukit. Bs; : ee 
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who was Chingiz Khan’s son-in-law, was the commander of 
that force. 

Sultan Jalal-ud-Din advanced against the Mughal army 
as far as the limits of Barwan*, and overthrew the Mughal 


3 Early in the spring of 618 H. he put his forces in motion, and advanced to 
Barwan. Having encamped there, he received intimation that a Mughal 
army, under Bak-chak and Yam-ghiir [these leaders are somewhat differently 
called by some writers—Kam-chak, and Yighiir, Tamghiir, and even Balghir], 
was pressing the siege of Wamian [Bamiiin, w and 4 being interchangeable] ; 

and that it was in danger of falling into their hands, if not speedily relieved. 
[With regard to these places—the town and fortress referred to—I must 
here make a few remarks. The town, or position, of Barwin, is like- 
wise called Parwain, Farwan, Baran, and Barwan on the Ab-i-Barani, 
by as many different writers. The letters 4, A, and / are interchangeable. 
The two first are undoubtedly incorrect. Babar and Abi-l-Fagl call the 
upper portion of the Kabul river the “ Ab-i-Barani,” and, in my humble 
opinion, this proves the correctness of the situation of this place, as given by 
Baihaki, Vafa-i, and Jami’-ut-Tawarikh—which latter work also states that it 
Yes on the ‘banks of the Ab-i-Barani "—as situated between Ghaznin and 
Wamian, but nearer Ghaznin. What modern writers and travellers in Af- 
ghanistin call the Logurh [the Lohgar] river, the historians above quoted, and 
many others, call the "Ab-i-Barani, and consider it, very properly, as the main 
stream of the upper portion of that river which, ultimately, enters the Indus 
above Atak. Barwan is also to be found in many maps, although the position 
may not be quite correct, at about five or six stages north of Ghaznin. With 
respect to the fortress invested by the Mughals, the Introduction to the Zafar- 
Namah, an excellent and trustworthy authority, says it was “‘Bamian, also called 
Wamidn ;” and this last seems to be the name which some writers have mis- 
taken for Walian. Certainly there is a place mentioned in the MASALIK-Wa- 
MAMALIK named Walin, but one syllable less than Walian and Wamian, as 
being ‘‘the same distance from Khulum as the latter is from Balkh.” There 
js also a Parwan or Farwan, on the Panj-hir river ; but those who have seen 
the Parwan valley, north of Kabul, describe it as very tortuous, and, in many 
places, a mere rocky defile ; and there is also the pass of the same name over 
_ Hindi-Kush, not the easiest by far. If Barwan, or Parwan, north of Kabul, 
could possibly be the place referred to, and Walian——the Walin of MasALixk- 
‘ AMALIK, and which Mr. Thomas, R. A.S.J., vol. xvii. p. 86, calls 
Wawalin,” and considers to have been situated near the ‘‘modern Kundtz” 
dus, by Arabs, Kunduz, is described as a very ancient place, by oriental 
, who say the correct name was Kuhandujz, signifying a fortress, but by 
j orten Baihaki repeatedly refers to Kuhandujz, 
mentions Walwalij lj! also, but neither ‘ Wawalin” nor 
Jace to which the ~ Mughals were laying siege, Jalal-ud- 
to cross and re-cross the Hindii-Kush on this occasion, a 
for travellers, much more for an army 
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infidels, He encountered them upon three different times in 
that quarter, and on all three occasions success and victory 


Mughal forces before Wamian, or Walian so called. Besides, we are plainly 
told that Barwan, on the banks of the Ab-i-Barani, was a town or city between 
Ghaznin and Balkh. Chingiz himself came in pursuit of the Sultan, by way 
of Andar-ab, Kabul, and Bamian.] 

Leaving his heavy material and baggage at Barwan, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din 
marched to the relief of the fortress ; and, having come upon the advanced 
force of the Mughals in that direction, made a dash upon them, and inflicted a 
loss of 1000 men. The Sultan’s troops being the most numerous, the Mughals 
retired across the river, destroying the bridge after them [this shows the river, 
whatever it was, was not fordable], and took up a position on the opposite side. 
Vollies of arrows were discharged on either side until night closed, and during 
the darkness the Mughals, according to their favourite manoeuvre, seemingly, 
decamped. [If Walian lay where Kundus does now, a messenger would have 


brought Chingiz with his whole army, or a large portion of it, from Tae-kan 
before night.] The Sultan now caused a great quantity of food and other 
necessaries [scarcely brought over the Parwan Pass] to be sent to the fortress 


of Wamian, after which he returned to his camp at Barwan. 

Chingiz, having heard before Tae-kan of this reverse, despatched another 
force of 30,000 picked troops, under abki Koti [according to Yafa-i, but 
by our author and some others, Fiktii Ni-yan ; by the Zafar-Namah, Kanktid 
and other leaders ; and by others, Kabir] to take revenge, and prepared to 
follow in person ; and one morning, in the early forenoon, about a week after 
his return to Barwan, intimation reached the Sultan that the Mughals were 
approaching. He at once put his troops in motion, and advanced about a 
league to meet them, and drew up his ranks in readiness to receive them. [If 
the modern Parwan be the place, a position they were not likely to venture 
into with such a large force able to attack them within it, and a strong fortress 
in their rear, the Mughals must have been about to issue from the pass, and 
the Sultan must have advanced towards its entrance to receive them ; but I doubt : 
very much whether those who have see those passes would consider such to be | 
probable or possible.] Amin Malik had the right wing, and Saif-ud-Din, | 
Tghrak, the left, while the Sultan took post in the centre. He gave orders 
for the troops to dismount, and hold their horses’ bridles in hand. [Thrown + 
over the arm probably, but scarcely to ‘‘ bind the reins of their horses round 
their waists.” What if the horses had taken fright? Even with the reins 
thrown over their arms, the men would have had to fight in a single rank—a 
strange mode of fighting. ‘The probability is that the bridles of the horses were 
fastened at the saddle, to, or round, the horses’ waists, which would enable a few 
men comparatively to look after them.] This they obeyed, determined to do 
or die. The right wing, under Amin Malik, being the strongest division of 
the Sultan’s army, the Mughals directed their chief efforts against it, and it 
was forced back ; but, prompt aid being afforded from the left and centre, the 
Mughals, in their turn, were compelled to give way. Not a man on either 
side tuned his back : great valour was shown on both sides, and the fighting — 
only ceased with the light. ; 

Next morning preparations were made to renew the engagement, but the 
Sultiin’s troops, having noticed the ranks of another division [the “wood and 
felt” ranks of the Raugat-us-Safa], apparently drawn up in rear of the Mughal 
ranks, conceived that reinforcements must have reached them during the night, 
and they seemed disinclined to encounter them. Counsel was taken as to the 
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rewarded him; but, on the news of these successes of his 
reaching Chingiz Khan, he, being at Tal-kan of Khurasan 
[Tae-kan of Tukharistan ?] at the time, marched his armies 
towards Ghaznin‘, Sultan Jalal-ud-Dinwas unable to offer 


advisability of falling back to and taking shelter near the foot of the hills, and 
retiring to the high ground and spurs ; but the Sultan would not hear of such a 
prejudicial movement. The troops were directed to dismount as on the 
previous day [ordering them to dismount would indicate ground impracticable 
for cavalry, but dismounting to fight also indicates a determination to conquer 
or die]; and, on this occasion, the enemy’s efforts were directed against the left 
wing under Saif-ud-Din, Ighrak, the valour and spirit of whose men they had 
had such recent proof of, and their best men were pitted against it. The troops 
of the left wing, however, stood their ground so determinedly, and plied their 
arrows with such effect, that the Mughals were hurled back. They having 
turned their backs without venturing to renew the attack, the Sultan directed 
that the tymbals should sound the charge, upon which the whole force mounted 
and charged the Mughals [I fancy the Parwan Pass’is not a mice place for a 
general charge by a numerous army of cavalry], who turned their backs and made 
off. Again they rallied, charged the Sultan's advanced troops, and inflicted a loss 
of 500 warriors; but the Sultan flew to the rescue, and again charged the 
Mughals and put them to final rout, making great slaughter among them. 
The two leaders returned with the remnant of their forces to Chingiz’s camp at 
Tae-kan. 

The Sultan’s troops, having defeated the Mughals, took to plunder ; and, 
most unfortunately, a dispute arose between Amin Malik and Saif-ud-Din, 
Ighrak, about a horse, and Amin Malik, in the heat of the dispute, struck 
the latter over the head with his whip. The Sultan was unable [not 
“ ynwilling”] to investigate the matter, because he doubted whether the 
Kankulis [Amin Malik’s followers] would submit to any decision. In conse- 
quence of this untoward event, Saif-ud-Din, Ighrak, smarting under the insult, 
stayed with the Sultan but for the day; and, when night set in, “with the 
instinct [and cunning] of the wild beasts,” he marched away with his whole 
orce towards the mountains of Karrman and Sankuran [some say, Shaniizin]. 
event completely broke the power of Jalal-ud-Din, having deprived him 
half his army 5 and, under the circumstances, he thought it advisable 




















2K) who had now disposed of Tae-kan, having become aware 
and partial dispersion of, the Sultan’s army, hastened to 
heavy material behind at Buklan, he advanced. 
by way of Andar-ab, it is said, against Wamian 
, must be the Walian, as he would scarcely have 
detained a month before it, and, having taken it, 
and then set out against Sultan Jalal-ud-Din. 
ure of Chingiz’s intentions, being far too weak 
ces, which no ruler of that time could out- 
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resistance to these forces, and retired towards Burshor[Pesha- 


hold Chingiz’s advance at bay, and give him time to send his family and 
effects across, _and to get his followers across also, on the appearance of the 
Mughals, but Uz Khan was defeated and forced back. Chingiz, who saw through 
the Sultan’s object, and knew that he had left Ghaznin fifteen days before his 
reaching it, pushed on with all possible celerity, and, after crushing the Sultan’s 
rear-guard, made a forced march during the night. It was in the month of 
Rajab, 618 H. [corresponding to September, 1221 A.D., although a few writers 
mention Shawwal—December] ; and, when the morning dawned, the Sultan, 
who was encamped near the bank of the river nearly opposite the Nil-ab ferry 
[the place where Timir is said, subsequently, to have passed the Indus, but 
he crossed at Dinkot], and who had along with him his family, dependents, 
and treasures, found the Mughals on three sides of him—they were in his front 
and on both flanks, and the-river was in his rear. Notwithstanding the extreme 
danger of his situation, he was not to be daunted, and determined to stand his 
ground. The Mughals began by attacking his right wing [the odds were 
more than fifty to one], under Amin Malik, a body of them having advanced 
along the river's bank to take him in flank ; and they overpowered him, and 
most of his party were slaughtered. Amin Malik, with the few men remaining 
of the right wing, made for Barshawar ; but, as the Mughals had occupied the 
route, he and they were all slaughtered by the way. The left wing, under Khan 
Malik, was likewise [overwhelmed. The Sultan had kept up this unequal 
combat from dawn to noon, and was now left with the remains of his centre 
reduced by this time to about 700 men [some say 100 only]. He flew from the 
flank to the centre, and centre to flank of the enemy, and fought like a lion at 
bay, charged them repeatedly [the Mughals were commanded not to kill him, 
but to take him alive if possible], overthrowing numbers, and clearing a space 
around him at every onset, and filling them with amazement at his valour. All was 
of no avail ; it was like attempting to stay the ocean’s billows, for the Mughal 
forces increased every moment by the arrival of fresh troops, and pressed 
forward, every instant contracting the area round the gallant Sultan. [If the 
reader will examine one of the Panjab survey maps of this part, he will find 
that the nature of the ground was of some advantage to Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, 
by rendering it difficult for the Mughals to show an extended front.] 

When he perceived that his situation was become desperate, and had gone 
beyond name and fame, he surveyed the scene with tearful eyes and fevered 
lip. At this crisis Ujash Malik [also Akhas], son of Khan Malik, his maternal 
uncle, seized the bridle of his horse, and dragged -him away. : With weepii ing 
eyes, and his heart filled with a thousand pangs, he bade adieu to his wives 
and children, his mother, and other relations and dependents, called for his 
state charger to be saddled and brought forth, and, having mounted him, once 
more, like the crocodile, he phinged into the sea of conflict, and, having forced 
back the foremost of the enemy for a short distance, turned round, divested 
himself of his armour, slung his shield at his back, and, seizing his canopy 
without its staff, and urging his charger with his whip [spurs not used], he 
plunged into the Sindh, although the water was at a distance of eight or ten’ 
am “‘Jike unto a fearless lion rushing along a plain, he passed i the Jibin, 
and reached the opposite bank in safety, after having been carried down some 
distance by the force of the current, and before reaching a spot favourable for 
landing.” [A camel does not look very «* proud when crossing @ river, much 
jess the Indus, even in a boat. See Euior, vol. ii, note 2, page 552+ 
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low the bank ; and, armed with his sword, spear, shield, and quiver of — 
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war ?]; and, on the banks of the river Sind, an encounter 


Between a lion and a camel there is a vast difference, although they are but feo 
points—, and jst—but who could mistake them, the camel being a very 
model of awkwardness? The word «Jihiin,” used by one of the authors from 
which this is taken, seems to signify any mighty river, as the Jihin of Sindh ; 
and, in this sense, Ibn Khurdabih appears to use it. There is a place, on the 
west bank of the Indus, a little below Nil-ab, called Ghora-Trap, or the 
“ Fforse’s Leap,” and very probably the name is derived from the Sultin’s 
feat above recorded. Chingiz Khan caused a monument [ate] to be erected 
where the battle took place. It has been said [ELLIO?, vol ii., App. page 
571], that ‘‘the passage of the river [Indus] would have been no such very 
gallant feat [Columbus and the egg to wit: nothing is after it has been 
accomplished !] in that month [December] when the river was at its lowest,” 
and reference is made to ‘‘ Altamsh” {I-yal-timish] and old Ranjit Singh ; but 
where did they cross? Where the river was broad and shallow, and the current 
not rapid ; but where Jalal-ud-Din is said to have plunged in from the over- 
hanging bank, some 25 to 30 feet above the water, was at a place a few 
miles below Nil-ab, where the river is about 180 feet deep, 250 yards wide, 
and running at the rapid rate of nine or ten miles anhour. The whole distance 
between Nil-db and this place may be described as one immense and irresistible 
rapid. See Woop: “© Oxus.”] Chingiz, seeing the Sultan in the act of crossing, 
galloped to the bank ; and some of his Mughals would have thrown themselves 
in after him, but Chingiz forbade them, and they took to their bows. A group, 
who witnessed the scene, relate that, as far as their arrows could reach, the water 
was red with blood, for several of his followers followed his example. Some 
jdea may be formed, from what has been noticed above, of the value of the 
‘ UNivERSAL History,” the best authority for the English reader to consult, 
when it is therein stated, that Jalal-ud-Din, when in the middle of the river— 
running about nine miles an hour—‘‘ stopped to insult Jenghiz Khan, who was 
the bank to admire his courage, and emptied his quiver of arrows 
sa 

















ched the opposite side, the Sultan, slowly and sorrowfully, rode 
g the bank until he reached a spot facing his own camp, and 
der of his family, kinsmen, dependents, his treasures, and all 
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took place between them, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din was defeated 
and overthrown, and he threw himself into the river, and 
retired, discomfited, into Hindustan. 

The august Sultan, Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, 
despatched a force from his armies against him, upon which 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din turned aside, and proceeded towards 
Uchchah and Multan’. From thence he entered the 


countless deeds will be achieved by him, and vast trouble caused ; and, as long 
as he lives, it is fallacious for us to entertain the hope of dominion and empire, 
and how then is it possible for any prudent man to be heedless of his actions !” 

Several historians say, that this event occurred in the * vicinity” [2,42] of 
Barshawar; and, from this, we may judge how far Waihind or Bahind, 
mentioned under Mahmiid of Ghaznin [page 76], may have been distant from 
that place. See also note °, pag’ 285. 

5 Here we have a good specimen of our author’s wilful concealment and 
distortion of facts: he could not have been ignorant of these events, which 
happened during his own lifetime, in the country in which he was residing, and 
at Court, where all these matters were perfectly well known. He came first 
into Sindh in 624 H., not long after they happened. I must only give a brief 
summary of, the principal events to elucidate Jalal-ud-Din’s Indian career, 
and correct our author's blunders and misstatements. The Sultan, having 
crossed the Indus in safety, as soon as night came on, entered the Chil [un- 
cultivated or desert tract] of Jariik—called to this day, the Chil-i-Jalali—with 
his few followers, and was joined, by degrees, by stragglers from his army, 
until they numbered about 50 or oo men, some badly armed. With this 
handful of followers he attacked a town, where there was a considerable force 
of Hindiis, defeated them, and captured the place, and in it obtained some 
horses and arms. Shortly after, others of his men, who had escaped from the 
banks of the Indus, also joined him. He sent a force of 500 horse against 
another place in that vicinity, and again defeated the people of those parts, 
who showed hostility towards him. By degrees his force increased to between 
4ooo and 5000 men; and Chingiz, who was still in the vicinity of the Indus, 





on hearing of it, and ey n ed a 
against him under a leader named Tartie. The Sultan, not being strong: 


ugh to oppose the Mughals, retired through a part of the Panjab towards 
ne seam ae poy kingdom of Dihli. On this the Mughal leader again retired, 
after plundering the neighbourhood of Malkapur. The Sultan despatched 
an envoy to I-yal-timish, the slave-king of Dihli, on arriving near his frontier, 
requesting that the latter would assign a place for his residence for a short, 
and urged this request upon the previous good understanding, which had 
existed between them as neighbours [his father’s officials and the ruler of Dihlit 
probably], and further urged the great advantage of mutual support, and that, 
he would grant this favour of an asylum. ‘*The base 
nature of the slave, however, was,” as one author says, ‘unchanged in the 
ing ; and, sprinl ‘ : 
eee petra a long time to consider on the subject, put the Sultan’s envoy 
to death [some say he had him. poisoned], under pretence that the envoy had. 
been conspiring against him, but, in reality, fearing the effect upon his own 
Turkish followers, and probably the Sultan's superiority over himself, his war 
like character, his nobility of mind, and great energy. The t 


fearing the energy of Jalal-ud-Din, despatched a force 


Kling his head with the dust of churlishness and ill-nature, — 
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territory of Kirman, and afterwards Fars. The Ata-bak, 


excused himself by saying, that the climate of the country would not agree with 
the Sultin’s health, but that, if he would accept a place in the environs of 
Dihli, one should be assigned to him. This, of course, was to get him into 
his power, if possible, As to I-yal-timish sending “‘an army” against the 
Sultan, it is absurd: he knew better than to do that. He did send a great 
man as enyoy, with rich presents and supplies, and false excuses, for the murder 
6f the Sultan’s envoy. The Sultan, having returned to Balalah and Nikalah, 
near Lahor, and his forces having now increased, by the arrival of many of his 
old soldiers, to the number of about 10,000, but by no means sufficient to bring 
the ruler of Dihli to account, despatched a portion of his army against the 
Hills of Jiid. That force defeated the Khokar’[or more correctly, Khokhar] 
chief, erroneously styled Rae Kokar and Kokar by most writers [the Ghakhars 
are quite a distinct race], and returned with great booty. The Sultan demanded 
the chief’s daughter in marriage, which was readily acceded to; and, moreover, 
the Rae sent his son at the head of a considerable body of his tribe, to join the 
Sultan’s troops, and the title of Kutlagh [some say Kulij] Khan was bestowed 
upon the latter. 

Hostility of long standing existed between the Khokhar chief and Kubachah, 
governor of Sindh [the whole valley of the Indus, below the Salt Range, was 
called Sindh in those days], who had now begun to consider himself an 
independent sovereign. He was encamped near Uchchah with 20,000 men, 
and a force of 7000 was despatched against him, by the Sultin, under Jahan 
Pahlawan, guided by the chief's son. They made a forced march, and, falling 
suddenly upon Kubichah, in the night, totally overthrew him. Kubachah 
got on board a vessel, and made for his stronghold of Akar and Bakar (Sakar 
and Bhakar? Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says, “two fortresses on one island”], 
“which are two islands in the river Sindh” [more on this subject anon], and 
the Sultan came to Uchchah. Kubachah now managed to get back to 
Multan, after having, on the Sulfin’s demand, paid him a considerable sum 
of money as tribute. The hot season coming on, the Sultan returned to the 
Salt Range hills again, and, on the way, took a fortress called Bisiraim or Bisram 
_ [Bisrm-par?], where he was wounded in the hand by an arrow.” 

-- Chingiz had despatched another army against him, and the Sultin was 
obliged to move towards Lower Sindh. On his arrival in sight of Multan, 
nt an agent to Kubachah and demanded a contribution ; but he, knowing 
Mughals were on the move, refused, and showed determined hostility. 
Sultan did not tarry in the vicinity, but proceeded to Uchchah, which, 
hostile also, he remained before two days, and set fire to, From thence 
to Sindustan [the name given by the generality of historians is 
-Alfi ‘says, * Sadtisan, which is Siwastan”]—the present European- 
The city and fortress were held by a deputy of Kubachah’s, 
| Galari. A force sent out by him, under Lachin, a native of 
overthr y the Sultin’s vanguard under Uz Khan, 

5 arrival, came forth, and delivered up the place. 
and remained there a month, after which he con- 
ud-Din, left him in charge as his lieutenant 
and Damrilah. A Habash [Abyssinian 
led, got on ship-board, and escaped. 
which he returned with immense 
Masjid at Diwal or Dibal, as it 
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Abia-Bikr, ruler of Fars®, gave the Sultan his sister in 


is also called, on the ruins of an idol-temple. [The situation of this place 
seems to have puzzled many. Istakhuri says it lies west of the river 
Mihran; Abi-l-Kasim, Ibn Hikal, says, in one place, that it lies on the 
sea-coast on the eastern bank of the Mihran ; while, in another place, he 
says the waters of the Mihran fall into the sea east of Dibal. Abii -Kasim-i- 
*Abd-ullah, son of Khurdad, Khurasani, author of the MASALIK-WA-MAMA- 
LIK, also says the Mihrin passes Dibal on the east; but Abt-l-Fazl says, 
plainly, that Brahmanabad was subsequently styled Dibal or Diwal and 
Thathah, and so does the Jami’ -ut-Tawarikh and others also. Extensive ruins 
exist for miles around Thathah ; and, in endeavouring to fix the site of Dibal, 
which the ancient geographers say was situated on the coast, and mode 
writers expect to find there still, the latter do not make allowance for 
alterations and changes in the course, and for the deposits at the mouth of 
the Indus, which, during the lapse of many centuries, have increased the 
distance of the present Thathah from the sea many miles, The mouth 
[or mouths] of the Indus must have changed considerably within the last 250 
years, if Thathah and Diwal be one and the same place ; for Paynton, in his 
account of the voyage of Captain Christopher Newport, who took out Sir 
Robert Shirley as envoy to Persia in 1613, says Sir Robert was landed there. 
He remarks, —‘‘ We came to an anchor near the city of Diul, in the mouth of the 
river Sinde, in 24° 30! N. Lat., and our varying at the same place 16° 45.” 
Thathah is in Lat. 24° 44/, and Karachi, which is also supposed by some to 
be the site of Dibal, lies in 24° 51] 

Whilst in Lower Sindh, information reached the Sultan, that his brother, 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, pir Shah, was established in ‘Irak ; but that the troops, 
generally, desired his [Jalal-ud-Din’s] presence, and were calling for him to 
head them ; and further, that Burak, the Hajib, was in Kirman, and was then 
investing the town [city] of Bardasir. [Ibn Hiikal says—‘ Bardasir, which 
is to say, Gawashir.] These things, together with information respecting the 
movements of a large Mughal force [the one previously alluded to, which was 
despatched into the Mukranat—the Mukrans], and the return of Chingiz to 
his own country again, determined the Sultan to set out for "Irak by way of 
Mukran, which he did in 621 H.; and, like Alexander before him, lost a 
number of his followers from the unhealthiness of the climate. 

From this point, in order to save space, I must greatly curtail the notes I 
had written, although the remaining events inthe career of Jalal-ud-Din are very 
interesting. The Sultan entered Kirman, and Shuja’- d-Din, Abi-l-Kasim’s 
son, who held out Gawashir [also called Bardasir] for Ghiyas-ud-Din, the 
Sultan’s brother, and who was then holding it against Burak, the Hajib, 
came out and presented the keys to the Sultan. Burak pretended to submit 
and to be most loyal, and gave his daughter to the Sultan, but, subsequently, 
shut him out of the capital, and sent out his followers, although he pretended 
merely to hold it, and the territory of Kirman, as the Sultan's deputy. Jalal- 
ud-Din had matters of greater importance to engage his attention at that time, 


and he accordingly set out for Irak by way of Shiraz, and sent an envoy tothe 


4-bak Sa’d to announce his coming: 
Ret oS - : the Ata-bak Sa’d still ruled in Fars, and Abi,Bikr did not 
succeed him until 628 H.—seven years subsequently. How different was the 
behaviour of Sa’d to that of the ‘august Sultan” of our author! As soon as 
the Sultan’s agent came, he despatched his son, Salghur Shah, with 500 horse, 
to do him honour, and to apologize for not coming himself, because, some time 
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marriage, and entertained him as a guest. From Fars, 
Jalal-ud-Din entered the country of Azarbaijan, and 
defeated the infidels of Gurj’ [Georgia], and reduced that * 
country under his jurisdiction. 


previously, he had taken an oath which he could not break, that he would 
never more go forth to receive any one soever- Jalal-ud-Din accepted his 
apology, received his son with great favour, and conferred the title of Farzand 
Khan upon him. On the Sultan reaching the neighbourhood of Sa’d’s capital, 
he supplied him with every sort of thing that could be desired—clothes, arms, 
horses, supplies of all descriptions, and even Habashi, Hindi, and Turkish 
slaves to serve him, After certain agreements and stipulations had been 
concluded between them, the Ata-bak Sa’d gave a daughter of his own in 
marriage to the Sultan, the ceremonies of which were duly celebrated, and a 
thoroughly good understanding was established between them, and Sa’d was 
confirmed in his possessions. On his departure for Isfahan, the Sultan 
induced Sa’d to release his son Abi-Bikr, who had long been imprisoned 
for hostility towards his father [see page 178], and Abi-Bikr was released and 
allowed to follow in the train of the Sultan. 

Having entered ‘Trak, the Sultan proceeded to Rai; and his brother, 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, Pir Shah, pretended to submit to his brother's authority. 
On the way to Isfahan, the Sultan was joined by the venerable ‘Ala-ud-Daulah, 
who bore the title of Ata-bak, and, for the last sixty years, had held the govern- 
ment of Yazd. He was the lineal descendant of the last of the Dialamah 
rulers of the family of Buwiah. See page 66, and note 7. : 

Jalal-ud-Din’s affairs now began to acquire some stability. He determined 
to proceed to Shustar for the winter of 621 H., and afterwards, having 
previously despatched an envoy, to proceed to Baghdad and endeavour to 
establish friendly relations with the Khalifah, and solicit his aid and support 
against the common enemy of their faith, or at least to obtain the countenance 
and sanction of the Khalifah for his own efforts against them. All was to no 
purpose: the hostility of Un-Nasir towards the father was continued towards 
the son, although the common enemy of their faith was, so to speak, at his own 
gates. He not only refused to hold any communication with him, but sent 
_ two armies to expel him from his territory ; but the Sultan, who was compelled 
ght in his own defence, defeated and routed both armies in detail, with 
inferior numbers. Un-Nasir died in the following year, 622 H. 

, unsuccessful at the court of Baghdad, determined to bring 
ion the subject province of Agarbaijan, in which the Ata- 
the son of the Ata-bak, Jahan Pahlawan, ruled. Yiiz-bak fled 
‘abriz, on the Sultan’s approach, and retired to his stronghold 

g his consort, the daughter of Sultan Tughril [not Sanjar],” 
capital. She was aggrieved with Yiiz-bak on some 
had divorced her; and, having obtained a dispen- 
to that effect, she, after consulting with and 
fs and great men, agreed to deliver up Tabriz 

- the prescribed period, marry her. The Sultan 
up to him, and he entered it in 622 Tl. 
and espoused Shams Malikah Khatin, 

er former husband, the 


Gurjis, and was 
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He also fought engagements with the armies of Rim 
and of Sham, and was defeated and overcome ; but, at 


“length, peace was concluded between him and the army of 


Sham. Tiarti, the Mughal, who had invested Multan’, left 
Chingiz Khan, and came and joined Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, 
and became a convert to the Muhammadan faith. 

The Mughal forces, upon several occasions, went in 
pursuit of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, but victory always attended 
him’. At last, in the year 628, or 629 Hy the Sultan was 





successful against them ; but was impeded in his operations by Burak, the 
Hajib, throwing off his allegiance. He determined to move against the rebel 
at once, and acted with such celerity, that on the eighteenth day he reached 





Kirmin from Tiflis, only 300 horsé having kept up with him. Burak hastened | 
to make submission, by sending apologies, rich and costly presents, and | 
protestations of loyalty for the future, but did not, of course, venture into the i 


Sultan’s presence. The latter could do nought else than accept his submission, 
for during his absence, Malik-ul-Ashraf, ruler of Shim, instigated by Burak to 
create a diversion in his own favour, sent an army into the Sultan’s territory, 
under the governor of Akhlat, who carried off Shams Malikah Khatiin from 
Khiie, and dishonoured her [Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says, Malik-ul-Ashraf dis- 
honoured her, and Raugat-us-Safa says, it was the Hajib, "Ali]; and the 
Gurjis also rose. The Sultan lost no time in taking revenge, and i 
slaughter and devastation up to the very gates of Akhlat. He had, however, 
to abandon his operations against it, from intimation that two Mughal armies 
had entered ‘Irak. One of these supposed armies turned out to be Jaban- 
Pahlawan, Ir-bak [Thus in one copy of Guzidah, with the diacritical points 5 
in others, Ir-lak and Ir-lik ; and in other writers, Uz-bak and Uz-bak and 
Uz-bak Khan, but I do not account the last three correct], and his followers, 
who had been left by the Sultan as governor of his conquests in the valley of 
the Indus. Jalal-ud-Din, however, broke up his camp before AkhJ&t, and 
retired into “Irak to oppose the Mughals. Nearly every copy of the text has 
Karkh instead of Gurj. 

8 This statement is not mention: 


very doubtful. : : % 
® In Ramazan 624 H. [Jami’-ut-Tawarikh and some others say, in 626 H., 


and others, 625 H., but the first, from other circumstances and data, is 
he encountered the enemy between Isfahan and Rai. The right wing of the 
gultan’s army, led by Uz Khan, overthrew the opposing force of Mughals, | 
when the Sultan’s brother, Ghiyas-ud-Din, who had charge of the other " 
deserted during the action, with all his adherents, and fled into Liristan. [It _ 
was subsequent to this that he was put to death by Burak. See page 285, : 
note?.] This dastardly act on the part of his brother caused the Sultan's 
overthrow, and he had to cut his way out of the fight. He succeeded in 
reaching the neighbouring hills, and, after some days, reached Isfahan, | to th 
joy and surprise of the troops and people, who feared he must have peri se 
‘The Mughals, a(ter this, retired into Khurisin again, Their object, at 
period, seems to have been to prevent the Sultan’s government from xequirin 
any stability, to ravage the country they passed through, and te'enden rou ae 
surprise him. _In_ consequence of their retreat, the Sultan had time to: % 


, 





























ed by other authors quoted herein, and is 
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encamped on the confines of Azgarbaijan, on the side of 
Sham and Diyar-i-Bakr, when an army of Mughals came 
unexpectedly upon him, and he was obliged to fly’. 


his operations in Gurjistén and Arman. He marched from Isfahan, in 625 H., 
and, having succeeded against the Gurjis, marched to Akhlat once more, took 
it by storm, captured the governor's [Hajib *Ali’s] wife, whom he made his 
slave, and amply revenged the outrage Shams Malikah Khatin had suffered at 
her husband's hands. 

Jalal-ud-Din now turned his arms against the Sultan of Rim, ’Ala-ud-Din, 
son of Kai-Kubad, Saljikt [see bottom of page 162], and Malik-ul-Ashraf, 
ruler of Shim, who had combined against him [all the Muhammadan rulers 
at this time, with few exceptions, seem bent on their own destruction, and 
played into the hands of the Mughals], and had been joined by forces from 
Arman, Gurjistin, and Kifchak [Krim?]. In the first action, the Sultan 
overthrew a portion of them ; but in a second etlgagement, having to dismount 
from his horse through illness, his troops, thinking he had retired from the field, 
became dispirited and gave way. They were not pursued, because the enemy 
considered their flight a mere stratagem of the Sultin’s to draw them into an 
ambuscade, This is said to have taken place in 627 H. Jalal-ud-Din had 
endeavoured [in 627-8 41.] to induce the rulers of Rim and Shim to join him 
against the common enemy, but jealousy and suspicion on their part prevented 
so advantageous an alliance. 


' The end of the gallant Sultin’s eventful career, however, was approaching. 
: He had passe winter of 628 H. in the neighbourhood of Irmaniah, when 
ft ched him of the despatch of a fresh and numerous army of 


Mughals, under Jarmaghiin, and of their early approach. He despatched 
: Uz Khan, with a strong patrol, to make inquiries, He proceeded as far as 
eer where he was told that they had retired from the country again, and, 
satisfying himself as to the truth of this report, he returned to the 
camp with it. Thrown off his guard by this false report, the Sultan 
ps gave themselves up to festivity and carousal. After some time 
one night, in the month of Shawwal of the above year, the 
came suddenly upon him, The Sultan, who was sound asleep at the 
from the effects of his potations, was aroused by Uz Khiin, who urged 
e Mughals had already got into his camp, and were slaying all 
their way. Uz Khan kept them at bay for a short time, during 
was able to mount his horse, and fly towards the hills of the 
ered about for some time, when sleep overcame him ; he lay 
A Kurd, attracted by the richness of his dress, 




















search for his horse, which had strayed whilst 
, whose brother had been killed in the storming 
s own hand—having heard where he was, 

n, and slew him in revenge for his 
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Se * 
} He succeeded in reaching a place in the territory of 


Akhlat, and halted to rest near a village, the chief of 
which recognized him. Ina battle, which had taken place 
between the Sultan and the troops of Sham, he had slain 
Si the brother? of that chief. Having the Sultan thus in his 
power, that chieftain martyred him. The next day, 
information was conveyed to the sovereign of Sham, who 
was greatly grieved [at his fate]; and he commanded that 
: the murderer should suffer condign punishment. 
On the occurrence of this misfortune, the sister of the 
Ata-bak, Aba-Bikr, ruler of Fars [Jalal-ud-Din’s consort], 
reached Sham. She was treated with honour and reverence, 
and was conducted back to Fars, 


\ Thus the dominion of the Khwarazm Shahs terminated ; 
and their remaining Maliks, and their followers, took up 

; their residence in Sham and in Misr. 
| most interesting, and from one who attended him in his last moments. Shaikh 
‘ *Ala-ud-Daulah, Al-Byabanki, ys-Simnani relates as follows —“* When at 
.f > Baghdad, I used daily, at noon, to wait upon the pious and venerable Shaikh, 
. Niir-ul-Hakk wa ud-Din, ’Abd-ur-Rahman-i-Isfaraini—may his tomb be sane- 


casion, at the usual hour, and found him 
1 occurrence at that time of the day. £ 
to wait upon him, and inquired as to 


tified! I happened to go upon one o¢ 
absent from his abode, a rather unusua! 


went again on the following morning : t 
the cause of his absence on the previous day. He replied, ‘My absence was 


caused through Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, having been received into ke 
Almighty’s mercy.’ I inquired, ‘What, had he been living all this time 

He answered, ‘ You may have noticed a certain aged man, with a mole upon 
his nose, who was wont to stay at a certain place,’ which he named. Thad 
often remarked the venerable devotee in question # and that was the bre 
but unfortunate Sultan, Jalal-ud-Din. According to this 0 ee 

could not have died until 688 1., above sixty years after the period al 


¢ 


ntioned. 
or The most reliable copies have ‘brother ;” others, “ prothers and sons ;”” 
‘ . 
. and some again, “sons” only. 
j 
4 
4 : 


b. U2 





















SECTION XVII. 


THE SHANSABANIAH SULTANS, AND THE MALIKS OF 
GHUR. 


MINHAJ-I-SARAJ, Jirjani, the servant hopeful of the Divine 
mercy—the Almighty guard him from negligence and 
inadvertency !—says, with respect to this account of the 
Shansabaniah Maliks of Ghir, after this manner :—That 
the following pages are illumined with the sun of the illus- 
trious race of the Sultans of Ghir, together with that of the 
offset of the fragrant tree of the Maliks of Ghiir—may the 
Almighty God render their dust fragrant, and assign to 
them a habitation in Paradise !—in the manner of a record 
from the dawn of the morning of their dominion, and the 
noon-day splendour of their sovereignty, together with the 
genealogy of their family, until the expiration of the 
empire of that princely house, and the last of the Maliks of 
! \ that kingly dynasty—the mercy of the Almighty be upon 
. those among them who have passed Afni - 
_ wise as masters have, in histori cick, 
. , In histories, made mention of them 
1 order that the robe of this chronicle may be adorned 
with an account of them, and also, in order that this [their] 
owen and his priestly family, may acquit themselves of 
ome ortion of the debt of gratitude for benefits received 
nto those Sultans—the light of the Almighty illu. 
their tombs !—and, in order that such as may inspect 
ma a. ma derive profit and instruction. 
n, that that master of eloquence, Maulana 
Mubarak Shah, of Marw-ar-rad—the light 
illumine his tomb !—has strung the genea- 
ultans of this dynasty on the thread” 
arranged ose pearls in perfect 
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order, has affixed the head pearl of that string to the 
oyster-shell of the illustrious dynasty of Zuhak, the Taz; 
and, from the time of those Sultans up to the first com- 
mencement of the sovereignty of Zuhak, he has mentioned 
the whole of them, father by father. 

This book? their servant, Minhaj-i-Saraj, inspected in 
the year 602 11, before the exalted throne in the sacred 
haram {private dwelling] of that lady, the Princess of the 
Universe, and the most excellent of her day and of the age, 
the glory of the world and of the faith, the sovereign of all 
good qualities among the race of mankind, Mah Malik, 
daughter of the august Sultan, Ghiyas-ud-Dunya wa ud- 
Din, Abi-ul-Fath, Muhammad, son of Sam, Kasim-i- 
Amir-ul-Maminin—may the light of the Almighty illumine 
them! This Queen of the Universe used to bestow her 
fostering care and protection upon this frail creature [Min- 
haj-i-Saraj], and, in her own princely hall, as though he 
had been a child of her own, he was brought up ; and, in 
his younger years, he used, day and night, to dwell within 
her haram, and, under her blessed sight, he used to receive 
instruction. 

That princess was possessed of many virtues and endow- 
ments. First: she departed from this transitory sphere, 
and passed to the eternal mansion, within the veil of 
maidenhood. Second: she knew the whole of God's word 
[the Kur’an] by heart. Third; she was a depository of all 
the traditions of martyrdom. Fourth: she used, once 
a year, to devote a certain period to religious exercises, 
and would repeat the whole Kur’an in two genuflexions of 
prayer. Fifth ; when her father, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam, went to the mercy of the Almighty, fora 
period of seven years the light of the sun and of day never 
shone upon her, and she continued in constant and solitary _ 
prayer. The mercy of the Almighty be upon her, and may 
her happiness and her reward be ample in heaven ! 

In short, that master of eloquence, Maulana Fakhr-ud- 
Din, Mubarak Shah, has composed that genealogical list 


Sn verse, in the name of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din, Husain, Jahan- 


soz ; and, at the outset, I heard from the sacred lips of that 


2 One historian quotes a portion of Fakhr-ud-Din’s work, but it 1s too long 
for insertion here. He was a Saiyid, hence he is styled Shah. 
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most excellent of her time, and Khadijah®* of the age, the 
Malikah-i-Jalali*, that, when some portion of the book and 
chronicle in question had been composed in verse, through 
a change which had showed itself in the temperament of 
Fakhr-ud-Din, Mubarak Shah, this poem was neglected 
by him until the time when the throne of the kingdom 
became adorned and beautified with the majesty and 
august splendour of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din*®, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, when this chronicle became graced with his name 
and titles, and was brought to completion. 

The Chronicler relates after this manner :—The Almighty 
knoweth the truth !—that this dynasty are called Shansa- 
banian with reference to their paternal ancestor [Shansab 
by name], who, after the removal of the sons of Zuhak, grew 
up in the country of Ghir, and attained great authority, 
power, and superiority, and acquired a name. The great 
probability is, that this personage lived in the time of the 
Khilafat of the Lord of the Faithful, ’Ali—may God re- 
ward him !—and that he received conversion to the faith 
at the hand of ’Ali himself, and that he took, from that 
Khalifah, a mandate and a standard; and to every one 
of that family, who used to sit upon the throne, that cove- 
nant which the Lord of the Faithful, ’Ali, had written, 
used to be presented to him, and he would agree to abide 
by it, after which he would become {legally] king. The 
family likewise were among the clients of the Khalifah 
°Ali; and affection towards the High Priests of the family 
of the Chosen One used to be a firm tenet in their creed. 


_ ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST [ANCESTORS] OF THE FAMILY, 


EIR GENEALOGY, AND THEIR PROGENITORS, UP TO 
ss ZUHAK, SURNAMED TAZI. 
ntioned in the section on the ancient 


the duration of his reign was a thou- 
ss one day and a half. _ 
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The learned in chronology differ considerably with respect 
to his ancestry and his forefathers, from Mihtar Adam 
down to Mihtar Nih, on account of the great lapse of time’. 
The fraternity, who account Zuhak among the descendants 
of Sam, son of Mihtar Nuh, relate as follows :-—Zuhak *, son 
of ’Anwan ['Ulwan], son of ’Amlak [’Amlat and Alak], son 
of Ad, son of ’Ags ['Awas and ’Awag], son of Iram, son of 
Sam, son of Nih, son of Lamak ; while others again have 
related that his [Zuhak’s] name was Biwar-asp, son of 
Arwand-asp, son of Tih, or Tawah [Tarh], son of Kabah 
{Kayah ?], son of Nuh. ; 

Some, on the other hand, have stated :—Biwar-asp, or 
Biwar-asp, son of Arwand-asp’, son of Zankaba [Ranbaka], 
son of Tazio-barsed [Tazio-barsid, Tazio-barshed, Tazio- 


7 The Muhammadan historians are at variance respecting 6 son 
Zuhak. Our author, in his account of him in Section V +» SAYS e was ce H 
N p, and that God sent Nih to him to exhort him to repent of his 
misdeeds, and that Nik continued for ages to do so. He laseertorpi 
and the Flood followed. Our author then copies Tabari . =" “— — 
and says that that author [the most trustworthy poe ones = 
Biwar-asp lived before the Flood, in which he peris! ver an Bes =< 
, fter the death of Nith [compare with his statement ere and page , 
pot son of Nib, named Zubak, who was a 


Biw 











a king arose of the seed of Sam, 
sahrenanclilh after quoting Tabari, our oe — re on peg 7. 
ii », who is th 

foshang, had a son, Tazio by name, who 1s - 
be eye i Zankaba, who had a area presi rea rs peo 
The Tarikh-i f si, there quoted by him, D 
The Tari kh-i-Mukaddasi, t pets fpr 
ais f Arwand-asp, son of Tarah, son of ay " en 
ae ne fami’ -ut-Tawarikh, ‘Tarikh-i-[brahimi, and Le t 
"i agate call Zubak, Biwar-asp, and that the sicher prams st 
is tetgnts sr state that great discrepancy exists ig a 
_ he Sone say he was brother’s son of Shadad-i? Ad, brag 9 
” son of Sam, prother of Arfakhshad, pss Tran’ oe 2 
i is Arwand-asp, son of Rinkawar [Zankaba 2], -_— rer = 
a Seetuiae of Farawal, and that Tijz was Hoshang’s pine Pe ae 
Ss 
tt trace his descent from Jamshed, and say ee — S 3b | 
3 eater number of chroniclers agree that he was six ae a ae “Al 
also written Kaiimurs- The people of a pes Ean 
: of the tribe of Tubba’ [the royal tribe Reapirearves beer 
Tabies "Queen of Sheba [Saba], was one], and that he 
AS, 


R — weg to mention: here that the first name given in the following 


s is the one considered most trustworthy naps sei ie in which 

a aeneelns number and best coptes pe text agree ; those within 

orling to position, : 

pense a pee rae are also the names of the father of Luhrsisp, 
also called Arwand Shah. 


his descent. 
his descent to Iram, 
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narsad, Tabir, Tazbi, and Tazbir], son of Farawwal 
[Farawal, Karawal?], son of Sia-mak, son of Mubshi 
[Mushbi], son of Kaiii-murs, son of Adam—peace be 
unto, him!—while others again say :—Kaii-murs, son of 
Lawad, son of Sam, son of Nuh. 

The writers of chronicles [other than those above ?] relate 
after this manner, that Arwand-asp was the father of 
Zuhak’, and son of the son of Tazio-barsed (Tazio, Tazbi, 
and Tazbir]; and, with the concurrence of historians, 
Tazio-barsed, likewise, was the father of all the ’Arabs, 
and. brother of Hoshang Malik*; and the Arabs are called 
Tazi® through affinity to him. He held dominion and 
sovereignty over the nomad tribes of ’Arabs, as did his 
descendants after him. From him the authority passed to 
his son, Zanbaka [Zankaba ?], and from him to the latter's 
son, Arwand-asp [Arwan-asp], who was a just, wise,and God- 
fearing man. He had a son, Zuhak by name, who was 
exceedingly malicious and factious, a blood-shedder, and 
a great tyrant, and a cruel man, whom Shaitan [Satan] 
had led astray from the right way‘. He dug a well in the 

1 According to Tabari he [Zuhak] was a descendant of Him, son of Nib, 
and after the Flood there was no king upon the earth for a thousand years, 
until Zuhak, the sorcerer, arose ; but there are different accounts of him, and 
discrepancies exist among authors concerning him, There are the 
of an immense fortress near Bamian, still known as the castle of 
an, or Zuhak of the Snakes. 

g is considered the fourth in descent from Adam, and was the son 
, who was son of Kaitimurt. Some consider him to be Arfakhshiad, 
of Sam, who composed the Jawidan-Khirad. He is said to have founded 
khur—lIstakhur is the ‘Arab form of writing it~ of Fars, Babal, and Sis. 

( > Taji by ’Ajamis, and hence the name Tajik [4 added to 
‘ms a diminutive], by which the descendants of ’Arabs were 
nin and had grown up in’Ajam, At present the term is 

















‘ 
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path which his father was wont to pass, and Arwand- 
asp, who had become old and infirm, fell into it, and was 
killed®. 

Zuhak now became sovereign over the ’Arabs, and, after 
Jamshed [Jamshed’s time ?] conquered the whole world, 
and by sorcery and tyranny brought the whole of it under - 
his sway. The author of the Tarikh-i-Mukaddasi states, 
that Zuhak possessed a cylinder, made of gold, in which 
were seven apertures, each of which was named after one 
of the seven climes of the four quarters of the earth. When 
the inhabitants of either of these climates happened to 
rebel against his authority, he would raise incantations mS 
in the aperture named after such climate, and breathe 
into it, and famine, pestilence, and calamity would arise 
in it. 

After a thousand years of his sovereignty passed away‘, 
Almighty God was pleased to release the world from his 
tyranny and oppression, and the kingdom came to Faridiin. 
He seized Zuhak, and confined him in a pit on mount 
Dimawand, in ‘Irak. 


ACCOUNT OF BUSTAM, MALIK OF HIND AND OF SIND?. A 


This Bustam Malik held the dominion of Hindastan* at 
-the hand of Zuhak, and he was one of Zuhak's descendants, 


5 According to trustworthy authorities, this Biwer=sp became ee 
from the old Persian words @1 19 dah-ah, signifying | ten ps 
and the Arabs, in copying the name, used for ‘ ia em paar 
into els by changing the » also into - With ss brary re ; e 
original meaning of the: word became changed, for — 
« cker,” “laughing. ; 

“His vioes and dates were hideousness, dwarfishness, bags“ arrogance 
and pride, shamelessness, audacity, gluttony and — tongue, 
recklessness, lying, injustice, ferocity and ping 
stolidity. These are rather more than éen — Rupee seen 
is from the Pahlawi, and in Dari means ten 3 _— 


? 
received the name of Biwar-asp because he had always ten thousand 
horses in his stables. 


6 Tabari says his age was 2 thousand years, while other 


i iod of time. a et 
pace een ian text have “ Malik of Hind and of Sind,” and others 
have ‘Hind and Ghir.” In the map, ey _ peers se ae 

count of Sijistan and adjacent par spe 
ny oh of Hind and Sind adjoins Ghiir on the north-east. 


8. Sic in all copies of the text. 
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namely*®:—Bustam, son of Mihshad [Mishhad, Mamshad, 
Shamad, Shad, Shihad, and Shihadan], son of Nariman 
[also called Nadiman], son of Afridiin for Faridin], son of 
Sahind [Samind and Samid], son of Sifand-dsp [or Isfand- 
asp], son of Zuhak, son of Suhrab', son of Shaid-asp, son 
of Sid-mak, son of Marnias [Marsas and Marnas], son of 
Zuhak the Malik. 

When Zuhak was made captive, Afridiin despatched 
an army to take possession of Hindistan; and Bustam, 
who did not possess the power to oppose the forces of 
Afridiin, retired towards the mountain tracts of Shaknan? 
[Shaghnan] and Bamian, and therein took up his residence. 
On a second occasion the forces of Afridiin were directed 
to proceed in search of him ; and Bustam had several times, 
for the purpose of hunting and in his rambles, come from 
the mountains of Shaknan and Tukhiaristan* into the 

mountain tracts of Ghar. That district was called Hazar- 
Chashmah [the thousand springs] on account of the num- 
ber of rivulets in it; and Bustam, at this time, retiring 
before the army of Afridiin, came into Ghar, and at the 
foot of the mountain of Zar-i-Margh* [the place where 
Margh grows] he fixed his residence’. 
















Other writers say that Bustim was one of the descendants, not sons, of 
, and that his progeny increased in Ghiir up to the time of Shansab, 
remporary with the Khalifah, ’Ali. Shansab was the son of 
from him descended Bustim, as well as Piilad. See page 311. 

I has Shahran. 

letters k and gh are interchangeable. A few copies have 444 for )\-i 
‘Hwen Thsang’s ‘ Tokharistan,” extending ‘‘ten days’ journey by 

much smaller Tukhiristin is meant here. 

place of growth, and ‘*margh” is the name of a species of 
so farez, Scat browsing animals feed on with great 
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At this point in the account of Bustam, the masters of 
history have two traditions, one of which is that just related. 
The other tradition is from the Muntakhab-i-Tarikh-i- 
Nasiri, which one of the great men of Ghaznin composed in 
the time of the Sultan. i-Ghazi, Muw’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
son of Sam—the Almighty illumine his tomb !—which is 
as follows :— 

“When Afridiin overcame Zuhak, and took the do- 
minion from him, two brothers, his sons, reached Nihawand. 
The elder brother bore the name of Siz’, and the younger 
was called Sam. The elder brother, Siz, became Amir 
{chief or ruler], and the younger, who was named Sam, 
became the Sipah-salar [leader or commander of his forces]’. 

“ Amir Suz had a daughter, and the Sipah-salar, Sam, a 
son: and these two cousins had, in early childhood, been 
betrothed to each other, and they had fixed their hearts 
upon each other. The Sipah-salar, Sam, died ; and his 
son had become valiant and a great warrior, so much 
so, that in that day he had no equal in manliness and 
valour, After the decease of his father, certain envious and 
malicious persons arose, who slandered him to his uncle, 
Amir Siz, in consequence of which his uncle became 
irritated against him, and he determined to bestow his 
daughter upon the son of some one of the Maliks of the 

arts round about. 

“When his daughter became aware of this, she made her 
cousin acquainted with it, so that, one night, he came and 
unfastened the gate of the fortress, and, having loosed and 
brought out ten chosen horses® from the stables of Amir 


Ghiir ; and, as soon as Faridiin became aware of his whereabouts, he despatched 
large forces against him, but, after protracted hostilities, the forces of pedro 
were glad to accept terms, on account of the difficult nature of the pena ; 
the strength of Bustam’s castles. ‘Tribute and taxes were imposed upon him 
{Bustam], and he had to content himself with Ghar, and not to molest other 
5 of the country. His descendants increased and multiplied up to by 
time of Shansab, who is said to have been converted by *Ali. The Jami’ ute 
Tawarikh: states that the Ghivis are styled Bani Riasib, otherwise famous 
der the name of Ug-Zubak. ws 
—- iit copies have Str, but the oldest have as above. One has Sawar! 

7 Such being the case, 
appeal to the Khalifah, as to who should be 
troops? See page 31 3 ; 7 

8 we copies of the text, which oe reliable, have 
father, from the stables of Amir S02." 


« 
a“ 


as 


ruler and who commander of the 


«yen chosen horses of his si ; 


‘ 7) 


wherefore any cause of dispute afterwards, and 
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Siiz, he sct the damsel and her servants upon them and 
made off, taking away as much coin as he was able to 
remove. With all diligence possible he made for the foot 
of the mountains of Ghir, and there he took up his quar- 
ters. The girl and her cousin said [to each other], ‘ Za-o 
[z. e. Az-o] ma-andesh’—be not afraid of him—and the 
name of that place became Mandesh’; and there their 


”»” 


affairs assumed stability’. 

According to the first tradition, however, when Amir 
Bustam, with his followers, took up his residence in that 
locality, information was conveyed to Afridiin. He was 
desirous of sending forces, for the third time, for the pur- 
pose of destroying and exterminating Bustam and_ his 
followers, or to take him [alive] if possible. The sons of 
Afridin, Tijz and Salm, by means of treachery, killed 
their brother, I-raj, who was on the throne of Tran*; and, 


9 ‘Tamandesh” in most copies of the text, but impossible from what he 
has just stated. Some copies are very different here, in style as well as words, 
and have, “ 7%ey said that the name of that place was Dii-mandesh, and at this 
time, on account of that great personage’s coming thither, the name became 
Bulandesh.” The I. O, L. MS., and R. A. S. MS., both agree that the 
name was ‘Roz-mandesh, and the name became Bulandesh,” but omit the 
first clause of the last sentence. Mandesh is mentioned by some old writers 
as the name of a stronghold in Khurasan. Desh must not be confounded with 
the Sanskrit word Des—a country, &c. See note §, page 306. 

1 4, e There they settled down permanently. 

account of Faridiin in Section V., our author says I-raj, the youngest 

d the countries of 'Irak-i-Arab, and "Irak-i-’Ajam, and Hind and 

Salm signifies peace, Tiijz [also TUj], boldness, daring, and 1-raj, 

with tact, The Raugat-ut-ahirin states that he held Khurasin, and 

Hind and Sind. 

-ug-Safa and some others say that a sept of the descendants of 
sons of Zubak, finally took up their residence in the mountain 

and that they were hard pressed for some time by the forces of 

me as desirous of accommodation as Faridiin’s general was 

Zubakis agreed to pay taxes and tribute, and not to 

ory. See note °, page 306-7. 

nt kings of Asia, contained in the Raugat-ut- 
compiled from ancient records in the Pahlawi 
work, subsequently, was partly put into verse 

‘Samini’s reign, and 


























afterwards resumed by 
of Ghaznin’s time, but of 
in ari, and Jami’-ut- 
but although 

hor says [he 
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on that account, Shah Afridun was greatly afflicted in 
heart, and distressed in mind, and he did not obtain® his 
revenge upon Bustam. The latter, having found time and 
Opportunity, turned his attention to peopling and render- 


ing habitable the mountain districts of Ghir, and parts 
adjacent. 


s He despatched trustworthy agents to the presence of 
Shah Afridiin, and sought for peace. Afridiin complied 
with the request of Bustam, and, as he had now obtained 
security and safety, the followers, dependents, and parti- 
sans, and the 'Arab tribes akin or related to Zuhak, from 
all parts around, turned their faces towards the mountain 
district of Ghir, and took up their residence in that country, 
and the number of those tribes became very great. 

As Almighty God had willed that from that race pious 
kings and potent sovereigns should arise, He prospered and 
blessed those tribes so that they attained unto the faith 
and covenant of Islam; and from the mine of the seed of 


Zabul, and Sijistin for Faridiin, and any petty chief would naturally have been 
tributary to the former. The nephew of Karsh-dsp, Nariman, had a son 
named Sam, who was father of Zal, father of Rustam. Sam is said to have 
held Zabul, and Kabul, as far as Hind, in feudal sovereignty from the rulers of 
Iran. What I wish here to draw attention to, however, is the following: 
‘*Zal, having succeeded to his father’s fief, went to Kabul [Zabul?] from 
Zaranj [founded by Karsh-asp], and MrmrAn SHAH, of the race of Zuhak, the 
Tazi, the tributary ruler, came forth to receive him, and acknowledged his 
supremacy. Mihrab Shah gave his daughter to Zal, and she was Rustam’s 
mother.” Subsequently, this same Mihrab Shah is said to have led the right 
wing of the army of Kai-Kubad, the first of the Kaianian dynasty, in the expe- 
dition against Afrasiyab, the Turk. The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh also states that, 

when Afrisiyab crossed the Jihin into Khurasin, he detached a force to 

intercept Sim, or keep him in check ; and, when the force reached the Hir- 

mand, Mihrib Shah, who held the city and fortress of Zabul, as deputy of 
Zal, sent a message, as a ruse only, to its commander, saying, “I am neither 

Zabuli nor Irani, but of the race of Zuhak ; and am loyally inclined to Afra- 
siyab.” These accounts are, at least, equally as trustworthy as the legends of 

Greeks about themselves, and perhaps more so. I hope very shortly to give 

them in detail. I am one of those [weak-minded persons perhaps] who con- 

sider the historians of a country best qualified to write its history—its early 

history at least —and prefer the accounts of ancient Persia, given by the old) 

{rani and ’Arab writers after the time of its conquest, to those of Greeks who 
do not even know the names correctly, just as I should esteem the history of 
England, from the pen of a Hume or a Lingard, superior to one written by a 
native of India who had sojourned three months in London, or by a Chinaman 
who had never visited it. 

3 One copy has, ‘and he did not give his mind to taking revenge on 

Bustam.” 
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them the gems of sovereignty were arranged upon the 
thread of dominion. Some thousands of mosques were 
founded in place of ancient idol-temples ; and the laws and 
canons of Islam were promulgated to the very extremity 
of the region of Hindistan which adjoins that of Chin— 
the mercy of the Almighty be upon them! These Sultans 
likewise acquired slaves, every one of whom spread the 
carpet of justice upon the surface of the world, and raised 
palaces of beneficence and munificence; and, up to this 
present time, the heir of that sovereignty and successor to 
the functions of that empire, is the pearl of the oyster- 
shell of ascendency, out of the ocean of dominion, the Great 
Sultan, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Abi-l-Muzaffar, Mah- 
mid, son of the Sultan, Kasim-i-Amir-ul-Miminin ‘—the 
Almighty perpetuate his sovereignty and dominion, and 
may he long reign! 

The Sultans of the Shansabi dynasty have been divided 
into four groups :—L., that class, the mention of which will 
now be recorded, of which Sultans Firtiz-koh was the seat 
of government ; II., the dynasty of the Sultans of Bamian, 
who were a branch from this great tree of sovereignty ; 
IIL, the dynasty of the Sultans of Ghaznin, which was the 
capital of Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Ghizi, son 
of Sam, and his own particular slaves, every one of whom, 
after him, ascended the throne ; and IV., the dynasty of 
the Sultans of Hindistan, the heritage of which dominion, 
and the sovereignty of which monarchy passed to them, 
and after whom the race of Shamsi* became established 
upon the throne of royalty. May the Almighty purify the 
ombs of those who have passed away, and prolong the 
ignty of those remaining to the judgment day ! 
much as was discoverable respecting this race in 

has been recorded [here], although, in the com- 
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pilation of it, there was i 
s not an uninterrupted i 
eps pty Pp succession to 


I. AMIR PULAD [OR FULAD], GHURI, SHANSABI, 
Amir Pilad, Ghiri, was one of the sons of Malik Sh 
sab’, son of Kharnak ; and he brought* under his ‘deen 
tion the districts of the mountain tracts of Ghar He 
rendered the names of his fathers immortal ; andy -Whiedi the 
advocate” {of the cause] of the house of ’ Abbas Abi-M ‘ 
lim-i-Marwazi', arose, and considered it expedient to one 
and to expel the Amir of the family of ’"Ummiah from the 
territory of Khurasan, Amir Pulad led the forces of Ghar 
to the aid of Abi-Muslim-i-Marwazi’, and greatly distin- 
guished himself in supporting and assisting the house of 

"Abbas and the family of the Prophet. 

For a long period the dominion over Mandesh*, and the 
authority over the mountain tracts of Ghir was exercised 
by him. He died; and his dominions remained in the 
possession of the sons of his brother‘, and, subsequently, 
their affairs [and proceedings] were not to be discovered 
up to the time of Amir Banji, the son of Naharan. 


II. AMIR BANJi, SON OF NAHARAN, SHANSABI. 


Amir Banji, son of Naharan, was a great lord, and, in 
Ghir, his memory is undying ; and he is accounted among 
the greatest and most famous of the Maliks of that country. 


6 At this place, in some copies, a totally distinct idiom is used to express the 
same sense. 

7 See note %, page 306. 

8 Some copies have ‘‘came” under his jurisdiction, and others ‘* were” 
under, &c. 

® It is something new, certainly, to find that ‘‘ Sahib-i-Da’wat” means 
‘*@ founder.” 

1 That is, a native of Marw. 

2 In the accounts of Abi-Muslim, the quondam ‘‘founder” of this house of 
‘Abbas, and in the accounts of those transactions in the history of the Khali- 
fahs, there is no mention, of course, of the great support they received from 
Palid the Ghiri. Some writers say that the fief of Ghiir was conferred upon 
‘Amir Palad and his descendants on account of the services rendered by him, 
and that he added to it by annexing other tracts of country, 

3 All the copies of the text here, with few exceptions, write this name 
differently as well as incorrectly. There is no doubt that Mandesh is the 
correct name. See note 5, page 306, and note *, page 308. 

4 Which brother is, of course, nameless. 
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The whole of the Sultans were descended from his sons* ; 
and his genealogy has been thus made out :—Banji, son of 
Naharan, son of War-mesh*, son of War-meshan [War- 
masan, Dar-manshan, War-mashan, and War-heshan], son 
of Parwez, son of Parwez’, son of Shansab, son of Kharnak‘, 
son of Bain or Bayyin, son of Munshi’, son of Wajzan 
'Wazn, Wazan, and Warat, or Darrat, or Dirat?], son of 
Hain [Hin, or Hunain ?], son of Bahram, son of Hajash, or 
Khajash, [Jahs, or Jahsh ?], son of Ibrahim, son of Mu'ddil 
[Ma’add, or Ma’id], son of Asad {Nasad ?], son of Shadad, 
son of Zuhak. 

Amir Banji was excessively handsome, and of excellent 
disposition, and endowed with all good qualities and natural 
gifts. When the dominion of the house of "Abbas acquired 
stability ', and the empire of Islam came under the sway of 
the Khalifahs of that family, he presented himself at the 
Court of the Abbasi Khalifahs ; and the first person of the 
Ghirian race who proceeded to the Khalifah’s Court*, and 
brought [back] a covenant and a standard, was Amir Banji, 
son of Naharan. 

The cause of his proceeding to the presence of the Lord 
of the Faithful, Harin-ar-Rashid, was this :—In the terri- 
tory of Ghiir there was a tribe who are called Shisanian®, 

® And from him, too, we may suppose. 

6 Jahan Ara has Nahawan [and Nahadan], son of Wir-mesh [and War- 
mesh], son of War-manshan ; and Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh has Nahiwin, 
son of War-mesh, son of War-mashan. Firishtah [Muhammad Kasim, sot 
“Briggs,” who turns Shansabi into Shisty !], to judge from three or four 

copies of the text, has made a terrible hash of these names ; and, of course, 
Dow scarcely ventures to meddle with them, but those he does interfere with 
succeeds, as with others in every place in his volumes, in making so ridi- 
us that their own mothers could not distinguish them. But what can be 
ted of a translator who does not appear to have known what y'+)5- 
, signifying ‘‘annalists, historians”) meant, which he, in his 
styles “Mor Cuan, the historian” [vol. i. p. 131], and yet his work 
cabbage-garden for modern historians of India for the million ! 
alone of the text has ‘‘ Parwez, son of Parwez,” but it is one of 

1is name there is not the least doubt : ‘‘ Harnak” is not correct. 
farid [Mercury] is Munshi. 

‘whose court Amir Banji went, was the //# ? Abbasi 














aga ‘been converted by the Khali- 
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and they assert that, in the first place, their ancestor em- 
braced the true faith, and then the Shansabanian did ; and 
Muhammad, in the dialect of Ghir, they call Hamad 
[Ahmad ?], and, after they had embraced Islam, they 
became styled Hamadi {Ahmadi ?], that is to say, Mu- 
hammadi‘, In the time of Amir Banji, the Mihtar {chief ] 


of the tribe of Shisanian was an Amir named $his, 
son of Bahram; and, in the language of the Ghiris, Shis 
they call Shis’, and this tribe they call Shisanian, after 
the name of this Amir, Now between Amir Shig and 
Amir Banji, son of Naharan, dissension arose about the 
lordship of Ghar ; and [in consequence] disturbance ensued _ 
among the people of that territory. The whole agreed 
together, on either side, that both the Amirs, Banji and 
Shis, should proceed to the presence of the Khalifah, and 
whichever should bring back from the Court of the Khilafat 
a covenant and a standard should be accounted Amir. 
Both disputants made their arrangements with the deter- 
mination of undertaking their journey, and setting out 
towards the Dar-ul-Khilafat. The throne of the Khilafat, 
at this time, was adorned by the radiance of the Lord of 
he Faithful Harun-ar-Rashid. 
“The chronicler relates that, in that country [Ghar] there 
was a merchant, a Yahidi [Jew], [a follower] of the religion 
her writer of authority they are said not to have em- 


4 By nearly every ot u y 
ake Islam up to the time of Husain, son of Sam, son of Hasan, who was 


made ruler of Ghir by Mas’iid-i-Karim, Sultan of Ghaznin, See page 32% 
d note '. s : ee 
a aut several times mentioned that the various copies of the text collated 
may be divided into two sets, which, in many places, differ considerably 
in idiom. At this place, the oldest and best copies have Bhanad D1 
Khamadi [s5++], and Akbhmadi [s9+'], and also at page 369, whilst : beck 
modern copies have Hamad, and Hamadi, with the exception of fr : vie 
MS.No. 1952, which, at page 369, has Khamadi also. Ti ni 3 wee 

often omitted in writing, and ¢ might be written for ¢ bigs & t 
written for =, although possible, is not so probable. Stull * ' lo ee om 
myself quite justified in adopting the reading of the older oe ho 
Ghirian tribes may have given ¢ the harsher sound of ¢- certainly have 
never 


certainty, that the Ghirians merely adopted the other name of Muhammad, 


namely Abmad, by which the prophet is men- 


i ame root, pea 
erie Fe + which has been much discussed], and hence they ae 


tioned in the Kur’an [a matte e 
a Ahmadi in preference to Mubammadi. See page 369. Ka). 
5 That is to say, the Ghiris did not correctly pronounce the & § lisped s 


of the Arabs; but pronounced it as common Ss. < 





met with a similar instance of the kind. We may supposts with some — 
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of Mihtar Miisa [Moses], on whom be peace! This mer- 
chant entertained a friendship for Amir Banji. He had 
travelled a great deal, and had acquired great experience 
in the ways of the world, and had frequented the capitals 
of the rulers of the countries around, and had become 
acquainted with the usages and forms of etiquette of the 
Courts of Sultans and Princes; and he set out in com- 

pany with Amir Banji. 
He was acquainted with the objects and intentions of 
Amir Banji, and he said to him :—“If I should instruct 
thee in etiquette, and make thee acquainted with the usages 
of decorum and politeness, and give thee proper knowledge 
of the forms and ceremonies observed at the Court of the 
Khilafat, and in the presence of sovereigns, so that on that 
account the authority and government of the territory of 
Ghiir shall be conferred upon thee, do thou enter into a 
covenant with me, that, in every tract that I may desire, 
throughout the whole of thy territory, thou shalt assign a 
locality to, and cause to settle therein, a number of the 
Bani-Isra’il [children of Israel], followers of the faith of 
Mihtar Misa, in order that under the shadow of thy pro- 
! tection, and beneath the guardianship of thy Maliks and 
thy offspring, they may dwell in peace and tranquillity ®.” 
Amir Banji, son of Naharan, entered into a covenant with 
that merchant of the Bani-Isra’il, and said :—“ When thou 
| teachest me the usages of politeness, and instructest me in 
the rules of conduct and demeanour necessary to be ob- 
served before princes, and in paying homage at the Court 
of the Khilafat, I will fulfil the whole of thy requests, and 

fully satisfy thy desires.” 

This covenant having been duly settled on both sides, 
rchant of the Bani-Isra’il commenced to instruct 
‘in the polite usages necessary to be observed 
, and at the Courts of sovereigns, and the 
respect and reverence needed at the 








a ae tradition 
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Khalifah’s Court. The merchant likewise began to put in 
order and make ready a dress for him, consisting of a tunic, 
a cap, boots, and breeches, and to perfect him in riding and 
in the mode of wearing his arms, in such wise, that his 
rival, Shis, son of Bahram, knew nothing whatever of all this 
[preparation] until they arrived at the Khalifah’s capital, 

Shis, son of Bahram, proceeded thither just as he was, 
in the short Ghirian garments which he was accustomed 
to wear at home, whilst Amir Banji, son of Naharan, 
entered the Khalifah’s capital in a dress befitting an Amir, 
and becoming a great personage. 

After they had been permitted to make their obeisances 
before the Khalifah’s Court, when a convenient opportunity 
arose, each of the disputants represented what were his 
objects and wishes, in a respectful manner, and with many 
expressions of his devotion and loyalty, and stated to the 
Wazir and the Ustad-ur-Raz-ban’ the matter of the dis- 
pute between them, and made fully known what were 
their desires and requirements. The Lord of the Faithful, 
Hariin-ar-Rashid, after he had been pleased to peruse 
their statements, and his august consideration and atten- 
tion had been drawn to their case, was pleased to regard 
Amir Banji, son of Naharan, with favour. 

As Amir Banji was blessed with great good fortune, 
combined with a most felicitous destiny, and his good 
nature was adorned with gracefulness of manners, the Lord 
of the Faithful was pleased to remark :—“ Haza Kasim,’ 
that is to say, “This Banji is good looking, has a noble 
bearing, and appears endowed with the necessary qualifi- 
cations of government and sovereignty, combined with 
good looks and artlessness of nature. Let the whole of 
the territory of Ghir be made over to him, and let the 
championship of the forces of the country of Ghir be 
entrusted to Shis, son of Bahram.” Both of them were 
invested with a robe of honour of the Dar-ul-Whilafat, and 
these titles were bestowed upon them, and they took their 
departure, and returned to Ghir again, according to the 
command of the Khalifah’s Court’. 


ad-i-Raz-ba ted to sovereigns the 
7 The Ustad-i-Raz-ban was an officer who represen ; 
statements of persons who desired that their cases should be investigated uy 


monarch himself. 
re Another author, who says nothing whatever about any Jew merchant, 


se | Nit 


T° ae 
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From that time forward, the title of the Shansabanian 
Sultans, according to the august words of the Lord of the 
Faithful, Hariin-ar-Rashid’, became Kasim-i-Amir-ul-Mu- 
minin—the Lord of the Faithful’s handsome [one]. 

When these two personages returned to Ghiir again, the 
government of the territory [was assumed] by the Shansab- 


Anis, and the championship of the forces by the Shisanis, 
and that arrangement continued up to the present age 
according to this settlement. The Sultans were all Shan- 
sabanis, and the Champions, such as Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, 
Fath-i-Karmakh’, Abi-l’Abbas-i-Shis, and Suliman-i- 
Shis, were all Shisanis—the mercy of the Almighty be 
upon the whole of them ! 


Il. SURI, SON OF MUHAMMAD. 


From the time of the government of Amir Banji up to 
the present period? {of Siiri’s rule], nothing was found in 


relates that Amir Banji, having added considerably to his previous territory 
by seizing other tracts, became one of the most powerful of the Maliks around, 
He was famed for his noble qualities and disposition ; and, during the Khila- 
fat of Hariin-ar-Rashid, he proceeded to the Dar-ul-Khilafat. He was treated 
with great favour on account of the successes which had been gained, by his 
efforts, in the arrangement of the important affairs of the house of *Abbias; and, 
on beholding him, the Khalifah uttered these words: “ Haza-Kasim,” which 
is to say ‘‘ good looking ;” and, consequently, he obtained the title of Kasim-i- 
Amir-ul-Miminin. He returned to Ghiir again, with a robe of honour and a 
patent of investiture. The dominion over those parts continued in the posses- 
sion of himself and his descendants until] the time of Stiri, the son of Muham- 
mad, who was one of Banji’s descendants, and lived in the time of Mahmiid of 
2 


in. 
® No other Khalifah confirmed it, I fancy, if Martin bestowed it. By our 
author’s own account, they did not even assume the title of Sultan up to Saif- 
-Din, Siiri’s time. He was seventh after this Siri. 
1 Some copies have fal and one has ee but Karmakh is correct. 
2 Jahan-Ara and Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh differ from our author con- 
siderably here [he certainly acknowledges his want of materials] :—Siri, son of 
hammad, was the grandson [farzand-2adah] of Amir Banji, and he flourished, 
time of Mahmid of Ghaznin, but in the time of the Suffarian. 
hammad, was a contemporary of Mabmiid’s. The Rauzat-us- 
9 thers also, state that Muhammad, son of Siri, was a con- 
hmiid; but that, when Sultan Mahmid got rid of Mu- 
er of Ghiir, his grandson, Hasan by name, through 
into Hindustan, with his family, and took up his 
“What reason there could have been for this, when 
1. Some others, again, say that sometimes 
ec Sultin Mahmid, and, at 
until, after some years, 
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chronicles respecting the state of the country of Ghir that 
could be particularly enlarged upon; and, as the compilation 
of this TABAKAT was completed at the sublime capital 
Dihli—may its pre-eminence never decline !—and the ini 
doms of Islam were thrown into convulsion through the 
irruption of the Mughal infidels—the Almighty confuse 
them !—and the country had become isolated, and the 
extreme parts disturbed and unsettled, it was impossible to 
copy from the history which the author had examined in 
the territory of Ghir*. As a matter of necessity that 
which has been obtained from the Tarikh-i-Nasiri, and the 
Tarikh of Ibn-Haisam-i-Sani, together with some tradi- 
tions from the priesthood of Ghiir, have been [therefore] 
recorded; and the author hopes that he may be forgiven 
by those who look into the work [for any errors or short- 
coming that may be found in it]. 

They thus state, that Amir Siri was a great Malik, and 
that most part of the territory of Ghir was under his juris- 
diction; and, as in some parts of that country, such as 
Zawulistan‘, the people, both high and low, noble and 
ignoble, were not [yet] exalted to the excellence of Islam, 
they were, at that time, at continual feud one with another. 
When the Suffarian came out of the territory of Nimroz, 
and advanced to Bust and the district of Dawar, and 
Ya’kiib, son of Lais, attacked Lakan the Lak‘, Amir of 








partly by stratagem and partly by peaceful means, the Sultan succeeded in 
securing Muhammad, son of Siri, whom he took along with him to s 
Ghaznin, but that he died by the way, at Kidan. The Tartkh-i-T Y 
gives a more trustworthy account, and which, if dates are examined, certainly. 
seems correct. For further particulars see note 7, page 321. ¢-% 
3 The history in verse composed by Fakhr-ud-Din, Mubarak shah, 
mentioned at page 300. * <e 
4 Great discrepancy exists in most of the copies of the text with respect to 
this name. Some have Walishtan, Waeshan, and Walshian ; but two od» 7 
copies have Zawulistan very plainly written, and that may be considered the 
correct reading. ; at 
5 Ya’kiib-i-Lais reduced Bust, Zamin-i-Dawar, Ghaznin, Tukharistan, and 
other tracts in 256 H., and, in the previous year, fought an action wi 
son of Muklas, in Kirman ; but who Lakan the Lak [some copies hay 
Lak] was it is difficult to say. There is no mention of this matter in any 
author with whom I am acquainted ; put Lak is the name of a sept of nemad- 
Kurds, of which people there seems to have been a considerable number in. 
those parts at that time. There are some tribes dwelling keg & 
to 
en 







to this day, erroneously supposed by Englishmen to be Afghans, who 
be Kurds. ‘ 
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Aytkin-abad’°, which is the district of Rukhaj, the tribes 
of the Ghiiris fortified themselves on the summits of the 
rocks, and remained in safety; but they used to be at 
constant enmity with each other—the followers of Islam 
and the unbelievers’—so that they were in the habit of 
keeping up a war from kishk to ktshk‘, and lived in a 
constant state of contention and strife. 

Through the natural impregnability of the strong moun- 
tains which are in Ghiir®, others [foreigners] used not to 
subject them to their power; and the head of the whole 
of the Shansabanis of Mandesh was Amir Siri’. 

There are five great and lofty mountains® in Ghiir, re- 
specting which the people of Ghir are agreed that they 
are the strongest mountains in the world. One of these 
is Zar-i-Margh of Mandesh, at the foot of which mountain 
is the ktishk and capital of the Shansabanis, and they 
[the people of Ghiir] contend that the Simurgh nourished 
Zal-i-Zar [Zal, the ruddy-faced], who was the father of 
Rustam, in that mountain. Some of the dwellers at the 
skirt thereof maintain, that it was in one of the years be- 
tween 500 H. and 600 H., when. the sound of lamentation 
and regret issued from that mountain, “ Zal-i-Zar hath 
passed away.” The second mountain [range] has the name 

of Surkh-Ghar’, and that also is in the Mandesh district, 

6 Some copies have Latkin-abad, but the above is the correct reading ; but 

Rukhaj— < >) —which is said to have been a district of the territory of Bust, 

might be read Zaranj— 2, j—and I am almost inclined to consider the last 

reading correct. All the copies of the text are more or less imperfect here. 

_ One copy also says plainly that ‘the tribes of Ghiris sought shelter on the 

___ borders of Sind,” and this seems the preferable reading, but the majority of 

pies are as above. _ 

‘That is, those not yet converted to the Muhammadan faith, and, probably, 

f the Bani-Isra’il before referred to, and such tribes as have since retired 
towards Hindt-Kush, or have now nearly disappeared. 

< here means a fortified village, and also a castle, &c. See note 2, 






















would be considerable difficulty in finding ‘the mountains of 
° se Ghgn” for a very good reason—that they do not exist. 
not a proper name, but the plural of ‘ rasiah,” which 
ins.” See Elliot’s INp1a, vol. ii. p. 284. 
plain, as in Baihaki’s account farther on, that 
chiefs. Stirt was chief of Mandesh only. 
‘may signify a mountain range, or a single 


of these five ranges with any 
alike out of the twelve 


yy 
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in the limits of Tajir-Koh*. The third mountain is Ashuk, 
in the district of Timran, the size and altitude of which 
is greater than that of any other part of the territory 
of Ghir; and the district of Timran is [situated] in its 
hollows and [on] its sides. The fourth is the mountain 
range of Warani, in the valleys and on the skirts of which 
are the territories of Dawar and Walisht*, and the kasr* 
of Kajiran. The fifth is the mountain of Ro’en, in the 
central part of Ghir, of immense strength and altitude; 
and they have stated’ that the fifth mountain [range] is 
the Faj [defile, pass] of Khaesar*, the length, extent, and 
loftiness of which is beyond the bounds of conjecture, 
conception, and understanding. In the year 590 H., one 
half® of the trunk of an ebony tree was found at the sum- 
mit of it, more than one thousand mans’ in weight ; and no 
“Orie was-able to conceive how, or in what manner, it could 
have been brought, or have fallen there. a 



























collated. One, the very old copy I have often referred to, has = — 
Surkh-Ghyr, as above, which means the red mountain, and the next oldest 
copy = between which two words there is but a very slight difference. - 
The rem@ping copies have d= ,+ jp — yi — jee Bape and the 
like. ¢ 

4 As may other copies have »# —# —x# —3# ; 

5 It is inpomnthle py some me names satisfactorily. Some copies of 
the text hye Gilly 5 ys! Dawar and Walisht, while others again leave ; 
uaiy the @q altogether. The very old copy I have often referred to has a 
as writt@2above ; but another very old copy, one of the St. Petersburg MSS.,. 
has etl) 9 o3¢ “Ghir and Walisht.” This is somewhat remarkable, 
4s Gar-i-Walisht, as lying in the route | 
Ghaznin and the fortress of Mandesh, in which stronghold baie of 
confined his brother Muhammad ; and he also mentions y { 
in connexion with Bust and Kusdar. One of the Ratisy copies : 
district of oi 1) Zaristin,” and leaves out Dawar. Althone! h 

ies have Walisht, I am half inclined to read this part of the se ss 
joe (“which are the territories of Dawar and Zawul.” 
eaning : the first is ‘Arabic and 





Baihaki mentions a e'l) 


bs) 3 a3! oth 
* Ramt st Kiishk have both one m: 
si See note ?, page 331. . 
a3 From this rarialk it is evident our author does not deseribe these 
from his ows knowledge. ; a 
Mra ts not a proper name: it means a wide i ape route | 
between two mountain ranges ; @ pass. Smee e — 
js mentioned ina number of places throughout he work, a 
«© aj Hanisar” is as much a myth as the mountains of Rasidt.’ 
4 the 1.0. Ly MS. and the R. A. S. MS. 


9 The printed text, 
[see aot ofkasr, note 2, page 331] of the trunk of an ebony tres 


‘The man varies from forty to eighty pounds in different 
former probably is meant here. mas ee 
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IV. MALIK MUHAMMAD, SON OF SURiL 


: Abi-I-Hasan-ul-Haigam, son of Muhammad-i-Nabi?, the 
historian, relates in this wise :—that, after the sovereignt 
of Khurasan and Zawulistan passed from the Samanjs a 
Suffaris, and devolved upon Amir Sabuk-Tigin®, he Jed 
eh several occasions, marched forces from Bust towerds 
the mountain [tracts] of Ghir, and had put numbers to the 
eee when the throne fell to Amir Mahmid-i- 
? : - igin, the Sovereignty of Ghir had passed into the 

ands of Amir Muhammad, son of Siri‘, and he 
brought the territories of Ghir under his stra , 
aes pay obedience to the Court of Sultan Mahmad.i- 
s ago be other times would act in a rebellious manner, 
sci of He sa ee one Nh 

, u arms” stipulated ; and, rely; 
ad co of his strong fortresses, his power, cg 
ple number [of his people], he used continually to show 
t 


having 


hostility. 
The heart of Sultan Mahmid, for this reason, Was ever 


ul Every copy of the text, wii XCe Ss 
y with one e: ys “ Nabi’ 
ption, Says Nabi 


history so often quote 
a esi! 
See page 74, where our author says that Sabuk-Tigin too P 
Teenie se Bust, Zamin-i-Dawar, Bamian, ae es 
aa ai oer : 2h expected to have heard something of AIb-Tigin Balka- 
ie oe Hi awik, and Pirey. See note 5, page 71. ; ; 
ne ON “Sa correct here [and Ari and some others agree] with 
F oan, ae ae having: been contemporary with Mahmid. 
s hig i arisen that it was Sixt who lived in 
a ih Mee e aut ala translators, in their simplicity 
ords | mmad-i-Siri” signified one man, instead of which 
; son of Stiri. Another matter I would also remark 
ee the Afghans in 411 H., and again 
a — in connexion with the Ghiris by 
tworthy authors, a pretty good proof, were any 
Coe ae Ghiiris are not, and never 
g nor Ghiiris ¢! 
‘is called Suri, 5 pct 
| So” from 


; here,! instead 
as I previously conjectured, the correct na =e eS 


d must be the Tarikh of Ibn Haisam-i-Nalli, entitled 



















should be of the 





sometimes | 
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on the watch, and, on account of his [Muhammad’s, son of 
Siri,] numbers, his power and dignity, and the fact of the 
great [natural] strength and altitude of the mountains of 
Ghiir, the Sultan used well to consider in his mind, until, 
with a large army, he came into Ghir, and he [Muham- 
mad, son of Siiri,] was invested within the fortress of 
Ahangaran®. Muhammad, son of Siri, held out the for- 
tress for a considerable period, and defended it energeti- 
cally; but, after some time, the stronghold was gained 
possession of by his descending from it, on terms of 
accommodation, and presenting himself before Sultan 


Mahmid. 

The Sultan took him, together with his youngest son, 
who was named Shis, away to Ghaznin, because Amir 
Muhammad-i-Siri entertained the greatest affection for 
his youngest son, Shis. When they reached the precincts 
of Kidian, Amir Muhammad-i-Siri died. Some relate 
after this manner:—that, when he became a prisoner, 
through the proud spirit within him, he was unable to 
brook disgrace. He had a signet-ring, beneath the stone 
of which some poison had been set ; and, at this time, he 
availed himself of it, and died’. ia 


6 Not mentioned in his account of the strong fortresses of Ghir, but there e 
. th [vi f Ahangaran [Ahangaran is the plural of 
was a place called Dth [village] of Ahangai : ep 
Ahangar, a blacksmith], near Ghaznin, and the river of Ahang, which ed 
past that city. ’Utba’ also mentions it. See following note. : th 
7 Before giving the accounts of other authors, I will first give an 
from the Kitab-i-Yamini of "Utba’, as he was a contemporary of M 
seldom mentions dates. 
ahs says, Mahmiid became greatly incensed against the tribes of 
were unbelievers, on account of their waylaying caravans and lev 
mail, thinking their hills and defiles impregnable. An army, 
horse and foot, was assembled to punish them, and Altiin-Tash, t] 
and Arsalin-i-Jazib [called’ a Multani, but it appears he had 
government of Multan] were appointed to the command. They 
had such hard fighting with the Ghiiris that Mahmiid, finding they 
progress, resolved to proceed in person, attended by a body of his ¢ 
He succeeded in defeating them, and, after penetrating a 
defiles, made a road which enabled him to reach rece 
their Malik, who was called Tbn-i-Siri [i. e. “ Suri’s son nA us} 
with our author, and bine: I ae o effect that wm 
his chief is Muhammad, son o} i mn 
eli account farther on]. Siri’s son, with oh be Pg 
of his stronghold, and, being intrenched eee 
availing himself of the ravines, hills, and bec — poh 
day in resisting all efforts to dislodge him. ; 
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Sultan Mahmiid sent his [Muhammad's] son, Shis, back 


stratagem. He directed his troops to face about, as though about to give up 
the contest and retire, ‘This had the desired effect; and Siiri’s son, the Hindi 
[as "Utba’ calls him], came forth from his strong position to follow in pursuit. 
The Sultan faced about, and defeated him. Siri’s son was taken, together 
with great booty, consisting of arms and other war material. Siri’s son 
subsequently poisoned himself by means of his ring, which contained poison. 

*Utba’ also makes a difference, as do all writers of any knowledge of their 
subject, between Ghiris and Afghans, and never confounds them. 

Other writers contend that Muhammad and his son, Hasan by name, not 
Shis, were made captive by Mahmiid, and imprisoned. ‘Their place of con- 
finement was the upper story of a tower, thirty ells from the ground, an aperture 
of which faced the open country. Muhammad gave himself up for lost, but, 
not wishing that his family should be ruined, desired Hasan to make for 
Ghir. He contrived to effect the escape of his son by tearing up the blanket 
given him to lie upon, to make it into a rope, by means of which he lowered 
Hasan to the ground, who escaped to Ghiir. As soon as the Sultan became 
aware of Hasan’s escape, he put Muhammad, the father, to death, Hasan 
obtained the rule over Ghiir, and had a son, Husain by name, who had seven 
sons. This is the "Izz-ud-Din, Husain, the IXth chief of our author. 

Jahan Ara, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, and some others agree as to Mubam- 
mad, Siiri’s son, having been made captive by Mahmiid, but, like our author, 
contend that he [Muhammad] was succeeded by his son Abi-’Ali, who had 
always been obedient to Mahmiid, and that he was appointed to the chieftain- 
ship of Ghir by that Sultan ; and that afterwards Abi-’Ali was ousted by his 
nephew, ’Abbis, son of Shis [who had been taken captive with his father]. 
The chieftainship then passed into the hands of Muhammad, son of *Abbas, 
then to Kutb-ud-Din, Hasan, his son, and then to the latter’s son, Husain, the 
"Izz-ud-Din, Husain of our author. He, as well as other writers, does not 
make any remark whatever upon Abi-’ Ali’s having been deprived of the chief- 
tainship by ’Abbiis, son of Shis. In this case the line éerminated in Abii-’ Ali's 
family, and passed to the younger branch, and thus the Ghirian Sultans ere 
not descended from him at all, but from Shis. 

The Raugat-ug-Safa considers this statement weak, and quotes} as does also 
the Habib-us-Siyar and the Mirat-i-Jahian-Numa, another tradition to the 
effect that when M: marched an army into Ghiir, and took Siri 
ihammad, son of Siri—Raugat-ug-Safa makes this blunder here, after 

previously called him by his correct name] captive, and put him to 
his grandson [if such be correct, what became of the son ?] Hasan, with 
ly, through fear of Mahmiid, fled into Hind ; and, as they had not yet 
erted to the Muhammadan faith, they took up their residence in an 
{ina Dharm-sala perhaps]. This Hasan hada son named Sim, 
his father’s decease, was converted to Islim. He proceeded to 
d the occupation of a trader [and, according to the Rauzat- 

d to carry goods from Hindistan to Ghir, and bring other 
from thence. This seems strange however, since, if he could 
zhiir in this way, his father surely need not have left it, 

a named Husain, who was endowed with many 

eturning to his native mountains induced 
f the seas [the word used also 
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to Ghiir again. He had [already] conferred the govern- 


family and effects, on board a vessel which met with a contrary wind, which 
raised a violent storm, The vessel and all on board, with the exception of 

Husain, son of Sam, went to the bottom. Husain, when the ship was sinking, 
succeeded in getting upon a plank or log of wood, and, at the very same time, 

a lion [Dow calls the lion ‘‘ 47s father,” mistaking » for ,4; or 42], which was 
being conveyed upon the vessel’s deck, also sprang upon it, and for three days 
and nights Husain and his strange companion remained in this state upon the 
log, at the end of which period they were wafted to the shore. The lion made 
for a neighbouring forest, and Husain for a town near by. Being a stranger 
and not knowing any one, and the time night, he went and lay down upon one 
of the benches or platforms, which are to be found+in front of almost all shops 
in India, and fell fast asleep. The watch on going their rounds perceiving 
him there, and, not knowing who he was, took him fora thief, and dragged 
him away to prison, where he remained for about seven years. ‘The governor 
of that place having been attacked with a dangerous disorder, by way of atone- 

ment, ordered all the prisoners to be set at liberty. Husain, son of Sam, by 

this means obtained his freedom, and set out for Ghaznin. On the road 
thither he fell in with a band of robbers, who, finding him a powerful and 
intelligent youth, induced him to join them, and he was provided with a horse 
and arms. It so happened, however, not long after, that a band of troops in 
the service of Sultan Ibrahim of Ghaznin, which had been for some time on 
the look out for the robbers, came upon them unawares, and made the whole 

gang captive. They were brought bound into the presence of Sinn ae a 

who directed that they should suffer death. One after the other sev under a 

went their sentence, until it came to the turn of Tesi son (ae , 

the executioner was blindfolding him, he exclaimed, O God! ee ‘that ; 

error is not agreeable to Thee, why then is it that I, psig we 
thus to suffer death 2” These words affected the fersienneni ‘ enon 
was represented, through one of the Court, to the Si ae mip 

Husain should be brought before him. He stated a pies expe 

who, on hearing it, took compassion on him, ae — 

in a subordinate office at first, among his — a - pa 

surnamed the Beneficent, succeeded his _— = — ee 

Husain, son of Sam, son of Muhammad, [grand( lige ee 

of the district of Ghiir, and the title of Tze-ud-Din, re = 

Husain a kinswoman of his own in nS yer 2 : 

that one of his own ancestors married a ae ww mee _ 

Husain’s death, enmity pero ae wee 

Mas‘id’s son, as mention Ree cee 

a Many authors very properly ae Ala-ud-Din to be 

the dynasty, and the dynasty to consist © “8 

lasted sixty-four aS aged: _ He Gh 

can be no dou! 2 e 
pliers up to the time of Sultan — of ¢ as 
of country they dwelt in proves it; ay naiten teal 
the Ghiiris waxed stronger and more independ of his 
i ho gave the government ; 
j-Karim [the Beneficent], who ga’ = a 
Husain, son of Sim, when the Ghozna ie se ‘ 

0 i to be to glorify the Ghivis, 
Our author's desire at all times aero pay hiefs di 
fore, the fact of their having been vad end! his son Mast 
in with his wishes. We find Mahmu 
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ment of Ghar upon Muhammad-i-Suri’s eldest son, Amir 
Abi-’ Ali, as will, subsequently, be recorded. 


from Ghaznin to Balkh and Kabul, Ghaznin to Hindiistin, Ghaznin to 
Sijistan, and from Ghaznin to Hirat, and thence up the valley of the Murgh- 
ab; and Mas’iid appears to have passed through Ghur to Ghaznin, when he 
had to fly, after his defeat by the Saljiiks, and yet we hear of a word about 
these powerful rulers of our author, although the Sultans must have passed 
through the mountain tracts of Ghir constantly—in fact the Sultans of Ghaznin 
held several fortresses in Ghir; and Tigin-abad was in that very part, and 
Muhammad, brother of Mas’tid, was confined in the fortress of Nae in 
Wajiristan, one of the very districts mentioned by our author as forming part 
of the Ghirian dominions. I think ’Utba’ and Baihaki were more than likely 
to have had thorough knowledge of these potent Maliks and sovereigns so 
called, yet Baihaki and ’Utba’ treat them as very petty chieftains, although 
they held some strong fortresses. Our author quotes Baihaki constantly about 
other matters, det not here in regard to what happened under his [Baihaki’s] 
own observation as it were; and this looks suspicious. I will now give an 
abridged account ef what he does say respecting Sultin Mahmiid’s proceedings 
with respect to Ghiir, and of the expedition undertaken by his gallant son, 
Mas’iid, against some of its petty chiefs, during the time he held the govern- 
ment of Khurasin, before he succeeded to the throne of Ghaznin, 

“Tn the year 401 H., Sultan Mahmiid went on an expedition into Ghir 
against the infidels of that part, by way of Zamin-i-Dawar, taking along with 
him his two sons, Mas’iid and Muhammad, both at that time in their fourteenth 
year [they were not twins], and also their uncle [Mahmiid’s youngest brother], 

_ Yiisuf, then seventeen. 

“These three young Princes were left in Zamin-i-Dawar, with the heavy 
matériel and baggage, and Mahmiid left them there because he considered that 
district auspicious, it having been the first territory entrusted to him by his 
father, Amir Sabuk-Tigin. The narrator of the preceding and following events, 
"Abd-ul-Ghaffar, says, ‘my grandfather, who related this, was at that time in 

~ the service of Batikin, the Zamin-Dawari [i. e. of Zamin-i-Dawar], who was 
governor of that district on the part of Sultan Mahmiid, and he [my grand- 
father] was directed to remain in attendance on the Princes.” [There is not the 
slightest allusion either to Stiri or his son here, although it is the year in which 
his son Muhammad is said to have been made captive by Mabmiid] * * * * 
In 405 H., Mahmiid began to make raids upon Khawanin, which is a tract of 
adjoining Bust and Zamin-i-Dawar, in which were infidels exceedingly 
strong, and they held many passes and strong fortresses, On this 
7 ‘Sultan had taken along with him his son Mas’id, and he then 
i hed himself, and showed many proofs of his manhood and 
jody of them [the infidels] retired for refuge to their strong- 
chiefs was standing on a tower of the fort, and was acting 
| audacity, and galling the Musalmans, when Mas’iid, 

0 hit him in the throat with an arrow, and he 
‘The chief’ companions became heart-broken at 
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government] proceeded to Hirat, and determined to undertake an expedition 
into Ghir. 

“He set out from Hirat, in Jamadi-ul-Awwal, with a strong force of horse 
and foot, and five light elephants. The first march was to Badshan [one MS. 
has Badshahan], and the next to Khusan fone MS. Chashan or Chushan; but 
several of these names cannot be considered cerfain, although all’ available 
MSS. have been compared, and the printed text of Morey, which has bi 
carefully edited], and then to Barian [MS. Parayan]. There a halt | 
place to allow all the troops to come up, after which Prince Mas’iid n h 
to Par [MS. Bar], and from thence, after two days, to Nukhshab (Ms. — 
Nahshab or Nibshab], and then to Bagh-i- Wazir, outside; and that Ribat 
[public edifice, a karwansarae] is the commencement of the frontier of 
Ghir. wil 
«When the Ghiris became aware of this movement of Amir Mas’id, they 
retired to their strongholds and deliberated about making resistance. Before — 
he set out on this expedition, Mas’tid had conciliated Bi-l-Hasan-i-Khalaf [Ba 
or Abi-l-Hasan-i-Khalaf would signify the father of Hasan, and son of K f, 
According to some authors already quoted the son of Muhammad, som 
was named Hasan, See para. 2, page 321), one of the most notable 
tains of Ghar, and had induced him [Bii-l-Hasan] to submit to his at 
and it had been agreed, that, on the Amir’s troops reaching that R 
Hasan should present himself there with his forces fully eq 
day Mas’id reached that place, Bi-l-Hasan joined him with a consic 
force, amounting to 3000 horse and foot, and brought along with im | 
rous offerings and contributions in the shape of shields, armour, 
was most esteemed of the produce of Ghir. Mas’iid treated him 
and he was followed by Sher-wan. This was another of the 
frontier of Ghiir and Giizganan [pronounced and written Jiejanan by”. 
and he too came attended by numerous forces, horse and foot. 
had been conciliated by Amir Mas'tid, and he brought along with 
beyond compute. Amir Muhammad [Mas iid’s brother] had used 1 
endeavours and conttivances to induce this chieftain to come and ; 
to him, because his territory adjoined Muhammad's appanage, 
ganan, but he had declined because people were more u 
aa <r been joined by these chiefs, Mas’tid resumed 
on in advance himself, slightly attended by about fifty ane 
200 foot, selected from each dastah or band. He reac 
they called Bar-tar, an exceedingly strong place, and gai er 
rous and well-armed force. He prepared to attack it, his | 

i hh to wait for the arrival of the army. He led 
patient enough oO ieee: 
followed by his ghulams and the foot, and they 
the accursed unbelievers [these Ghiris were not a 
‘tress of Ghir sprung up infuriated, and set up a yell 
ground. ‘Mas’ad ordered his ghulams to ns 
wp such an effectual fire of arrows, that not a Ghur 
the walls, and this enabled the foot, by means of 
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ment of Ghiir upon Muhammad-i-Suri’s eldest son, Amir 
Abi-’Ali, as will, subsequently, be recorded. 


from Ghaznin to Balkh and Kabul, Ghaznin to Hindistin, Ghaznin to 
Sijistan, and from Ghaznin to Hirat, and thence up the valley of the Murgh- 
ab; and Mas’tid appears to have passed through Ghiir to Ghaznin, when he 
had to fly, after his defeat by the Saljiiks, and yet we hear not a word about 
these powerful rulers of our author, although the Sultans must have passed 
through the mountain tracts of Ghir constantly—in fact the Sultins of Ghaznin 
held several fortresses in Ghir ; and Tigin-abad was in that very part, and 
Muhammad, brother of Mas’tid, was confined in the fortress of Nae in 
Wajiristan, one of the very districts mentioned by our author as forming part 
of the Ghiirian dominions. I think ’Utba’ and Baihaki were more than likely 
to have had thorough knowledge of these potent Maliks and sovereigns so 
called, yet Baihaki and ’Utha’ treat them as very petty chieftains, although 
they held some strong fortresses. Our author quotes Baihaki constantly about 
other matters, dz¢ not here in regard to what happened under his [Baihaki’s] 
own observation as it were; and this looks suspicious. I will now give an 
abridged account ef what he does say respecting Sultiin Mahmiid’s proceedings 
with respect to Ghiir, and of the expedition undertaken by his gallant son, 
Mas'iid, against some of its petty chiefs, during the time he held the govern- 
ment of Khurasan, before he succeeded to the throne of Ghaznin, 

“In the year 401 H., Sultan Mahmiid went on an expedition into Ghiir 
against the infidels of that part, by way of Zamin-i-Dawar, taking along with 
him his two sons, Mas’iid and Muhammad, both at that time in their fourteenth 
year [they were not twins], and also their uncle [Mahmiid’s youngest brother], 

_ Yisuf, then seventeen. 

‘These three young Princes were left in Zamin-i-Dawar, with the heavy 
matériel and baggage, and Mahmiid left them there because he considered that 
district auspicious, it having been the first territory entrusted to him by his 
betting Amir Sabuk-Tigin. The narrator of the preceding and following events, 

. _ ‘Abd-ul-Ghaffar, says, ‘my grandfather, who related this, was at that time in 
the service of Batikin, the Zamin-Dawari [i. e. of Zamin-i-Dawar], who was 
governor of that district on the part of Sultan Mahmiid, and he [my grand- 
father] was directed to remain in attendance on the Princes.’ [There is not the 
slightest allusion either to Siri or his son here, although it is the year in which 
his son Muhammad is said to have been made captive by Mabmid] * * * * 
__ In gos #., Mabmid began to make raids upon Khawanin, which is a tract of 
adjoining Bust and Zamin-i-Dawar, in which were infidels exceedingly 

strong, and they held many passes and strong fortresses, On this 
the Sultan had taken along with him his son Mas’id, and he then 


himself, and showed many proofs of his manhood and 
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government] proceeded to Hirat, and determined to undertake an expedition 
into Ghir. 

«He set out from Hirat, in Jamadi-ul-Awwal, with a strong force of horse 
and foot, and five light elephants. ‘The first march was to Badshan [one MS. 
has Badshahan], and the next to Khusin fone MS. Chashan or Chushan pbut | 
several of these names cannot be considered cerfain, although all available 
MSS. have been compared, and the printed text of MornEY, which has 
carefully edited}, and then to Barian [MS. Parayan]. There a halt | 
place to allow all the troops to come up, after which Prince Mas'tid marched | 
to Par [MS. Bar], and from thence, after two days, to Nakhshab [MS. 
Nahshab or Nibshab], and then to Bagh-i-Wazir, outside; and that Ribat 2 
[public edifice, a karwansarae] is the commencement of the frontier of 

ur. 
” When the Ghiris became aware of this movement of Amir Mas’tid, they 
retired to their strongholds and deliberated about making resistance. Before 
he set out on this expedition, Mas’tid had conciliated Bu-l-Hasan-i-Khalaf [Ba 
or Abii-l-Hasan-i-Khalaf would signify the father of Hasan, and son of Khalat 
According to some authors already quoted the son of Muhammad, son 
was named Hasan, See para. 2, page 321], one of the most notable of ¢ 
tains of Ghitr, and had induced him {Bii-l-Hasan] to submit to his 
and it had been agreed, that, on the Amir’s troops reaching that 
Hasan should present himself there with his forces fully eq 
day Mas‘tid reached that place, Bi-l-Hasan joined him with . 
force, amounting to 3000 horse and foot, and brought along with 
rous offerings and contributions in the shape of shields armour, and wh 
was most esteemed of the produce of Ghitr. Mas’iid treated him with 
and he was followed by Sher-wan. -This was another of the c 
frontier of Ghir and Gizganan [pronounced and written Jiejanan by ’ 
and he too came attended by numerous forces, horse and. foot. . 
had been conciliated by Amir Mas’tid, and he brought along with: 
beyond compute. Amir Muhammad [Mas’iid’s brother] had us 
yond comp acne sh 
endeavours and contfivances to induce this chieftain to come: 
to him, because his territory adjoined Muhammad's appanage, 
ganin, but he had declined because people were more 
‘aid. = 
at nedehes been joined by these chiefs, Mas’id =e h 
on in adyance himself, slightly attended by about fifty or 
200 foot, selected from each dastah or band. eon ie 
they called Bar-tar, an exceedingly strong sna gar 
rous and well-armed force. He prepared to eid 
patient enough to wait f 
followed by his ghulams 
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ment of Ghiir upon Muhammad-i-Suri’s eldest son, Amir 
Abi-’Ali, as will, subsequently, be recorded. 


from Ghaznin to Balkh and Kabul, Ghaznin to Hindiistan, Ghaznin to 
Sijistn, and from Ghaznin to Hirat, and thence up the valley of the Murgh- 
ab; and Mas’tid appears to have passed through Ghar to Ghaznin, when he 
had to fly, after his defeat by the Saljiiks, and yet we hear wot a word about 
these powerful rulers of our author, although the Sultans must have passed 
through the mountain tracts of Ghir constantly—in fact the Sultans of Ghaznin 
held several fortresses in Ghir; and Tigin-@bad was in that very part, and 
Muhammad, brother of Mas’td, was confined in the fortress of Nie in 
Wajiristan, one of the very districts mentioned by our author as forming part 
of the Ghirian dominions. I think ’Utba’ and Baihaki were more than likely 
to have had thorough knowledge of these potent Maliks and sovereigns so 
called, yet Baihaki and ’Utba’ treat them as very petty chieftains, although 
they held some strong fortresses. Our author quotes Baihaki constantly about 
other matters, det not here in regard to what happened under his [Baihaki’s] 
own observation as it were; and this looks suspicious. I will now give an 
abridged account of what he does say respecting Sultin Mahmiid’s proceedings 
with respect to Ghiir, and of the expedition undertaken by his gallant son, 
Mas'tid, against some of its petty chiefs, during the time he held the govern- 
ment of Khurasan, before he succeeded to the throne of Ghaznin. 

“Tn the year gor H., Sultin Mahmiid went on an expedition into Ghir 
against the infidels of that part, by way of Zamin-i-Dawar, taking along with 
him his two sons, Mas’tid and Muhammad, both at that time in their fourteenth 
year [they were not twins], and also their uncle [Mahmiid’s youngest brother], 
Yiisuf, then seventeen. 

‘These three young Princes were left in Zamin-i-Dawar, with the heavy 
matériel and baggage, and Mahmiid left them there because he considered that 
district auspicious, it having been the first territory entrusted to him by his 
father, Amir Sabuk-Tigin. The narrator of the preceding and following events, 
’Abd-ul-Ghaffar, says, ‘my grandfather, who related this, was at that time in 
the service of Batikin, the Zamin-Dawari [i, e. of Zamin-i-Dawar], who was 
governor of that district on the part of Sultan Mahmiid, and he [my grand- 
father] was directed to remain in attendance on the Princes.’ [There is not the 
slightest allusion either to Siiri or his son here, although it is the year in which 
his son Muhammad is said to have been made captive by Mabmiid] * * * * 
Tn 405 H., Mahmiid began to make raids upon Khawanin, which is a tract of 
Ghir, adjoining Bust and Zamin-i-Dawar, in which were infidels exceedingly 

tall and strong, and they held many passes and strong fortresses. On this 
- ion Sultan had taken along with him his son Mas’tid, and he then 
guished himself, and showed many proofs of his manhood and 
When a body of them [the infidels] retired for refuge to their strong- 
of their chiefs was standing on a tower of the fort, and was acting 
and audacity, and galling the Musalmans, when Mas’iid, 
back, hit him in the throat wi 
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government] proceeded to Hirat, and determined to undertake an expedition 
into Ghir. . 

“He set out from Hirat, in Jamadi-ul-Awwal, with a strong force of horse 
and foot, and five light elephants. The first march was to Badshan [one MS. 
has Badshahan], and the next to Khusan [one MS. Chashan or Chushan ; but | 
several of these names cannot be considered cerfain, although all available _ 
MSS. have been compared, and the printed text of MORLEY, which has’ 
carefully edited], and then to Bariin [MS, Parayan]. 2 There a hal 
place to allow all the troops to come up, after which Prince Mas’id marched | 
to Par [MS. Bar], and from thence, after two days, to Nukhshab (Ms. 
Nahshab or Nibshab], and then to Bagh-i-Wazir, outside; and that Ribat 
[public edifice, a karwansarae] is the commencement of the frontier of 
ge the Ghiris became aware of this movement of Amir Mas’tid, they 
retired to their strongholds and deliberated about making resistance. Before 
he set out on this expedition, Mas’tid had conciliated Bi-l-Hasan-i-Kh 
or Abi-l-Hasan-i-Khalaf would signify the father of Hasan, and son of 
According to some authors already quoted the son of Muhammad, son of 
was named Hasan, See para. 2, page 321], one of the most notable of 
tains of Ghir, and had induced him [Ba-l-Hasan] to submit ee . 
and it had been agreed, that, on the Amir’s troops reaching that 
Hasan should present himself there with his forces fully 
day Mas’iid reached that place, Bi-l-Hasan joined him: with a « 
force, amounting to 3000 horse and foot, and brought along: 
rous offerings and contributions in the shape of shields; beri 
was most esteemed of the produce of Ghir. Mas'iid oe \ 
and he was followed by Sher-wan. -This was another aoe 
frontier of Ghiir and Gizganan [pronounced and et) eat 1 
and he too came attended by numerous forces, horse an f | 
had been conciliated by Amir Mas’tid, and he — 
beyond compute. Amir Muhammad [Mas‘id’s t i h 
endeavours and conttivances to induce this — to ci 
to him, because his territory adjoined, —— s 
ganan, but he had declined because people weno 

‘aid. z 
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good disposition and excellent qualities, and was highly 
commended for the excellency of his faith. ; 


period] to assault one of the bastions. They effected an entrance, and drove 
the Ghiris before them, and, being joined by the ghulams, completely cleared 
the walls and bastions, making great slaughter among the unbelievers, and 
taking a great number of captives and a considerable amount of booty of all 
descriptions. After the fortress had been captured, the main body of the 
trocps arrived, and many were their praises and congratulations, that such a 
strong fortress had been taken by such a mere handful of men. 

‘From thence Mas’iid marched towards the tract of Zarin [in one copy 
of the original, Razin, but the first is the most probable], the people of which 
agreed to pay taxes and tribute, and presented contributions in gold, silver, 
and arms. From that part to the district called Jariis [also Khariis and 
Haris] where War-mesh-i-Bat dwelt, was a distance of ten farsakhs [leagues]. 
The Amir didnot commence hostilities against this chief, War-mesh-i-Bat, 
because he had sent an agent to the young Amir tendering submission and 
allegiance, and had promised that, when Mas’iid should return to Hirat, he 
would present himself before him, and enter into stipulations respecting tribute. 
That district, and the place where this chieftain dwelt, were excessively strong, 
and the-most difficult portion of the whole territory of Ghir, its people the 
“most warlike and the strongest men in that part. /¢ Aad been the capital of the 
Ghiiris in bygone times ; and, whatever ruler held that tract, the whole of the 
rest of the territory used to submit to him, up to the time that Amir Mas’iid 
marched into that part of the country.” 

[There can be no doubt but that Baihaki, who was a native of the Ghaznin 
district, and who wrote his work at Ghaznin upwards of a century before our 
author composed his history, must have had a much greater knowledge of Ghiir 
and its people ; yet this extract makes the accounts of Ghiir and of the Ghiiris 
more puzzling than ever. ‘That the latter were not all converted—if any 
were—to the Muhammadan faith is clear, and it is also clear that up to this 
time they were under several petty chiefs, independent of each other, though 
perhaps nominally acknowledging the supremacy of the chief of Zaran, whose 
place of residence had been the capital of Ghiir in bygone times. But the name 
of this chief is the most perplexing. In Morley’s edition of the text of Baihaki 
he is called Ra’is-i-Bat, or Tab [| or &) u!,], and, in a note, Ramish 
[Ut], and in another place 3 A MS. in my possession has War-mesh 
[Ax)s], but, the passage being so important, I sent it ‘to Professor Rieu, of 
the British Museum, who has been so very kind as to compare my translation 
with another copy of Baihaki in the British Museum, and, from what the 
Professor says, there is no doubt that the first name is War-mesh, and this is 
remarkable, because this very name occurs among the names of the ancestors 
of Amir Banji [see page 312], and occurs again at page 366. What Bat or Tab 
may mean it is impossible to say. It might be part of duf-parast [ouy c2] 
_ jdol-worshipper, infidel ; but that all the known copies of the original should 
have left part of the name out [Morley collated his edition of the text 
with four or five copies] is improbable, The word is not Pus’hto, and 
ere is no Afghan tribe or clan of this name. Wad the Ghiris been — 
lis instead of Tajiks, we might suppose it was a corruption of Sanskrit 
ero, av T dare say, however, that some one will be able to 

haps show to his own satisfaction that this chief 
ribe of Jats now in the Panjab. We might 
‘a fugitive | te ee eet fers” from Palestine 
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At the time when his father held the sovereignty of 


in the army of Ghiiris who conquered the upper provinces of India, according to 
the interpreters of the poem of the Bard Chand—but I have forgotten myself, 
Bat might be Pat, and that will be surely founded upon and shown to be part 
of the word Patan, and can be made ‘‘ Pathan,” “ Patan,” or ‘ Pahtan,” with 
the greatest ease. If it were not a dangerous practice to tamper with proper 
names, I should be inclined to read, Shis.] : 

“The Amir now despatched an intelligent person to this chief, and two 
men of Ghir of the followers of Bi-l-Hasan-i-Khalaf and Sher-wan were sent 
along with him to act as interpreters, with a message combining threats and 
hopes, as is usual on such occasions. The agent departed, and the Amir 
followed in his steps. The former, and the others with him, reached the place — “a 
in question, and he delivered his message to those arrogant fellows [sic], who: 
manifested great fierceness and defiance, and said that the Amir had made : a 
great mistake in imagining that either the people of that part or that district I 
were similar to those he had met with and had passed through ; that he had 
better come there, and he would find sword, spear, and stone [rock] ready for 
him. This insolent message roused the ire of Mas’tid. He halted his troops 
for the night at the foot of the mountain, arms were distributed, and, at dawn, 
= The drums and trumpets sounded, and the soldiers 
ghts, on which the Ghiris showed themselves like so 
many ants or locusts on the tracts above them, horse and foot, all well 
and occupying all the paths and defiles leading to it, oe a 
yells, and began casting stones with their slings, at Mas’tid’s force. 
” <The best of it was, that that mountain was somewhat depressed 
composed of earth [not very rocky ?] and accessible in every 4 
troops were told off in parties, to advance by the area 
and Mas'id himself kept parallel to them, for the fighting ‘ 
be severe. Bi-l-Hasan-i-Khalaf, and his men, bree ceoa 
Sher-wan, with his contingent, to the Teft. The a ; 
utmost daring, and pressed forward with impetuosity, se j 
the Amir, and they disputed the greater part of peak e” er 
The troops were hard pressed, and the enemy cro sph ee e 
of the Amir, and the fighting became desperate. of the ene 
an UMBEYLAH expedition. ] a mounted warriors ni 
i i : vho, perceiving them, smote on 
in getting close up to the Amir, v i coat we 

vith hi f twenty mares in weight : 
he breast with his mace 0 t a i 
a ae ds}, which laid him sprawling on his back, ani 
forty t eighty ee Ked the other two, and 
is. risi in; and the ghulams attac pes 
his rising again; anc sient Gharis, who gave | 
from their horses. ‘This was enoug! for Z a 
: in, to face about and dispute the g 
continued, now and again, i on Gane 
[town] was reached at the foot of the mountain fon t 
way thither, numbers were slain and made 


themselves into this place, which was of vast strength, 


tt ean a 

rous kiishks [here kiishk seems to m 
nt the manner of the Ghinis, and sent © 
distance in the rear, their women, children, = 
‘The unbelievers resisted obstinately up to the 
f them were killed, and numbers: 


t numbers 0! # 
[Mas‘ad’s troops are referred to here]. When 


























































the force moved forward. 


began to ascend the hei 


ok who occupied themselves, throughout 
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Ghir, and the mountain tracts of Mandesh*, the whole of 


. 8 This tends to show that Ghir and Mandesh were separate tracts. 





“At dawn next day, the Amir again moyed forward towards their [other] 
stronghold, two leagues distant. He had to pass through a constant succes- 
sion of defiles and passes, and did not reach it till the time of afternoon prayer. 
They found a fortress, as they had been informed, stronger than any other in the 
whole of Ghir, and no one recollected hearing that it had ever been taken by force 
of arms. Mas’iid, having reached it, disposed his forces around this stronghold, 
and, during the whole night, preparations were made for attacking it, and the 
battering rams were placed in favourable positions,” 

I must here still further curtail this interesting account of the expedition for 
want of space. Suffice it to say that breaches were made and bravely assaulted 
and as bravely defended, the Amir being ever in front, and thereby inspiring 
his men with strong hearts. After four days’ very severe fighting, each day 
increasing in severity, it was carried, at last, sword in hand, the Ghiris 
defending every inch ofthe breach, Great numbers of them were slain and 
taken prisoners, but the latter were protected on making their submission, 
while slaves and booty to a vast amount were captured. Mas’tid had it pro- 

vlaimed that he gave up all gold, silver; slaves, and other booty to the troops, 
but that all arms and war matériel taken was to be brought to him. A great 
quamtity was accordingly brought and laid before his tent, and such as was 
most yaluable or rare he selected, and divided the rest among his soldiers. 
Of the prisoners, one half was made over to Bi-l-Hasan-i-Khalaf, and the 
other half to Sher-wan, for them to take to their own territories. Orders were 
also given to raze that stronghold, so that, from thenceforth, no rebel might 
take shelter therein. When the rest of the Ghiris found what had happened 
to the tortified town and the other stronghold, they began to fear, and became 
submissive and willing to pay tribute and obedience ; and even War-megsh-i- 
Bat began to quake. He made intercession through Bi-l-Hasan-i-Khalaf 
and Sher-wan, and sent an envoy, tendered his submission, and increased the 
amount of tribute and contributions. His offers were accepted on the stipula- 
tion that every castle he [War-mesh] had taken on the side of Gharjistan 
should be given up. Although War-mesh ground his teeth at this, he could 
do nothing else than agree, and those fortresses were given up to governors of 
the Amir. Whilst the latter was still in Ghiir, that chief sent in his contribu- 
tions and offerings ; and, subsequently, when Mas’td reached Hirat, War- 
mesh-i-Bat presented himself at the Court, was well received, had a dress of 
our conferred upon him, and returned to his country along with the two 
endly chieftains. ; 
ter the capture and destruction of the fortress above referred to, Amir 
ced against another, a famous place, and of vast strength, named 
ne is doubtful, the variants are Bir and Nur]. It was carried by 
week’s fighting and great slaughter, and the two friendly chiefs 
ai | a governor of his own in the place, after which 
At Mar-abad, ten farsakhs [leagues] from 
-and war matériel, as stipulated for by others 
were found already collected, together 
d. z 
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the people had their eyes upon him, and affection towards 
him was instilled into their minds. Notwithstanding that 
his father used to act in a rebellious and contumacious 
manner towards Amir Sabuk-Tigin, and his son, Sultan 
Mahmid, Amir Abi-’Ali at all times used to manifest his 
fidelity and allegiance towards the Sultan ; and he was in 
the habit of writing letters containing the expression of 
his fealty and his affection, and despatching them to 
Ghaznin, the capital. 

When the contumacy and defection of his father went 
beyond the bounds of forbearance, Sultan Mahmud 
brought an army against him from Ghaznin ; and, after 
considerable effort, the Sultan succeeded in securing the 
person of Amir Muhammad-i-Siri, and took him away 
along with him towards Ghaznin, and bestowed the 
government of Ghiir upon Amir Abi-’Ali, his son. 

As soon as Amir Aba-’Ali became installed in the 
government of Ghir, he conferred great benefits upon the 
people, and directed the erection of many buildings of 
public utility. Masjids and colleges were founded in Ghar, “4 
and he also built a Jami’ Masjid, and liberally endowed ; 
the whole of them. He held priests and ecclesiastics in 
great respect, and considered it incumbent on himself to 
venerate hermits and recluses. ao 

During his time, the people of the territories of 
Ghar dwelt in tranquillity and repose, and his brother, 
Shis, son of Muhammad, passed his days under his pro- 

ection. é Bo: 
a the appointed period of Amir Abi-'Al's dominion — 
came to an end, and the empire of Ghaznin [also] reverted 
from Mahmid to his son, [Sultan] Mas'ud, a son of Amir 
Shis, Abbas by name, having attained great dignity fe 
power, broke out into rebellion, seized his se Amir 
‘Abu-Ali, and reduced the whole of the country ° a : 
under his own sway; and the reign of Amir Aba-’Ali : 
came to a termination, and he died. 


‘ asin, they found it impos- | 
usalmans [the ’Arabs] conquered ’Ajam and Khurasan, <r 
aie to enter Ghiir; and, although Sultan Malmie, renting 
by the same route of Zamin-i-Dawar, attacked different : till, poe 
yet he did not penetrate into the defiles and gee t on ee i 
not through inability to do so, for his designs and objects wer ad 


those of his successor.” = : | 
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VI. MALIK® ’ABBAS, SON OF suis, SON OF MUHAMMAD, 
SON OF SURI. 

Amir Abbas was a warlike, intrepid, and pitiless man, 
and endowed with great manliness, strength, and activity. 
When he attained the full vigour of youth, and his whole 
strength, he entered secretly into a compact with a party 
of adherents and young men, and gained them over to his 
own rebellious views. He then suddenly rose, and seized 
his uncle, Amir Abt-’Ali, ruler of Ghiir, and imprisoned 
him, and appropriated the whole of his uncle’s property, 
his treasures and his hoards, to himself. He was exceed- 
ingly determined, cruel, and tyrannical; and lawlessness 
and injustice were engrafted in his nature. + 

He commenced to act illegally, and began to seize 
people's possessions and property, so much so that the 
commonalty, and his own immediate followers, were quite 
miserable, and became perfectly helpless in his hands, and 
to such degree, that, for a period of seven years during 
his reign, no animal—such as the horse, camel, cow, or 
sheep—brought forth young, and the rain from the heavens 
ceased to fall; and, according to one story, women also 
did not bear children, through the ill-luck consequent on 
his tyranny. 

The chronicler thus states, that he possessed two fine 
{and powerful] dogs, which were constantly kept fastened 
by heavy chains, and iron collars round their necks. One 
of these dogs had been named Ibrahim of Ghaznin, and 
the other, "Abbas of Ghir. These animals used constantly 
to be brought before him, and the chains to be removed 
from them, and they were set to fight together. Whenever 
the dog bearing his own name overcame the other, that day 
’Abbas would make great rejoicings, and bestow 
presents; but, on days when the dog named 
of Ghaznin gained the advantage [over his an- 
would become infuriated, and greatly ill-treat 
sople, and not a single person among his 
dants dared to say anything to him. 
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gifted with a profound knowledge of astrology. He had 
taken great pains with respect to that science, and had 
shown vast perseverance and assiduity in its acquirement, 
and had gained a deep knowledge of it. In the country 
of Mandesh, in the Khittah [district] of Sangah, the origi- 
nal fortress which Bustam-i-Zuhak had founded, he [Amir 
Abbas] directed should be entirely reconstructed ; and 
skilful artisans were obtained from parts around [for the 
purpose]. The walls, after the manner of a parapet, were 
carried from that castle, on two sides, to the strong ground 
on the summit of the mountain of Zar-i-Margh ; and, at 
the foot of that mountain, on a knoll, a lofty Kasr [castle] 
was directed to be raised, with twelve towers ; and in every 
tower, in likeness to the zodiacal circles in the firmament, 
here were six towers towards 

































there were thirty openings—t 
the east and north, and six others towards the west and 
south—marked out ; and these were so arranged that, 
every day, the sun would shine through one of shes open- 
ings approximate to the position of its rise. By : 
ins he used to know in what degree of what 7 of th 
an 


mes : 
zodiac the sun was on that particular day ; 


formance indicates the proficiency | and knowl ige 
Amir ’Abbis had attained in the science of astr 

During his reign, likewise, the Kasrs of Ghir 2 
structed’, and plenty reigned throughout the country 
as people now abominated him for his excessive tyrann, 


in Sate's ‘Defence of Jalalal 
1 See the view of the Castle of Zuhak in ence : 
and also in Hart's «Character and Costume of Afghanistan.” 


in the first-mentioned work answers tolerably well to this . 


t no effort was made to explore 
much to be regretted that 0 \ ‘ 
of natives, oF gain some information about it, during our occupation 


ee 
i field it must be for archeological research ! 
Tecan word nape aa equivalent,‘ 
a palace, @ large and lofty stone or brick sage a — “ 
means one of those fort-like villages, many of w ’ 


5 t i 
scale than in argent AE well ape 
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oppression, and injustice, and the empire of Ghaznin, and 
throne of sovereignty, had passed to Sultan Razzi-ud-Din, 
Ibrahim, son of Mas’iid, a party of the most powerful and 
eminent men, and the nobles of Ghir, despatched letters to 
Ghaznin, imploring the Sultan’s assistance. 

In conformity with these solicitations, Sultan Ibrahim 
marched a large army into Ghar; and, when he reached 
it, the whole of the forces of Ghir went over to that 
monarch, and they delivered Amir ’Abbas into the Sultan's 
hands*, He commanded that Amir ’Abbas should be 
placed in confinement, and he took him away to Ghaznin, 
and conferred the territory of Ghiir upon his {Amir ‘Abbas’] 
son, Amir Muhammad". 


Vil. AMIR MUHAMMAD, SON OF ’ABBAS. 


When Sultan Ibrahim, son of Mas‘iid, seized Amir 
Abbas, and sent him away to Ghaznin, at the solicitations 
of the chief personages and eminent men of Ghiir, he made 
over the country to Amir Muhammad-i-’ Abbas’. 

He was endowed with great good nature, was of ex- 
ceeding amiability of heart, and of excellent disposition, 
most just, conscientious, and merciful, a patron of the 
learned, an impartial judge, and a cherisher of the weak 
and helpless. In the place of every one of the odious and 
hateful proclivities towards inhumanity and tyranny which 
were in his father, the disposition of the son was implanted 
with a thousand amiable and admirable qualities. 


ey et: Dhese operations are not mentioned by other authors; but a few notice, 
briefly, that Amir ’Abbas carried on hostilities with Sultan Ibrahim. 
‘This too is pretty good proof, by our author’s own account, that the Ghiris 
subject to the Sultans of Ghaznin; but, as the power of the latter 
consequent on the rise of the Saljiks, and after Mas’tid-i-Karim’s 

{iris acquired more power. See top of next page. 

impossible, if what other writers state as to Husain, son ot Sam, 

saved from shipwreck, and Tbrahim’s, son, Mas’iid-i-Karim, 
the chieftainship on him, be taken into consideration. Mu- 
iri, was taken prisoner in 400 H., or, according to some 
; wm that time, up to 493 H., when Mas’id-i-Kartm 
tary province of Ghir upon Husain, son of Sim, 
‘son of Stiri, none of this family held inde- 

dy shown from the account of Mas’tid the 

several | chiefs independent of 


yet, oo oe 
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When the territory of Ghir was assigned to Amir Mu- 
hammad, the whole of the grandees, the chiefs, and most 
distinguished personages of the country, submitted to his 
authority ; and, to the best of his ability and power, he 
began to labour and study to revive and restore the ob- 
servances of goodness and utility, and the laws and usages 
of benevolence, beneficence, and justice. He used to ren- 
der homage to the Sultans of Ghaznin with heartiness and 
loyalty, and pay them submission and vassalage, and used 
to despatch the fixed tribute regularly. 

During his reign the gates of repose and tranquillity were 
opened to the people of Ghiir, and they all passed their 
days in the enjoyment of peace and security ; happiness 
and plenty reigned; and his country, his people, and his 
retainers dwelt for a long while in the enjoyment of compe- 
tency and affluence, up to the period when he passed away 
and was received into the mercy of God. 































VIIL MALIK KUTB-UD-DIN, AL-HASAN, SON Oi 
MUHAMMAD, SON OF "ABBAS. f 


Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Hasan, the grandfather of the ‘ 
Sultans of Ghir*, was a just Amir, high-principled, an 
handsome countenance. The proofs of his goodness, equ 
clemency, and beneficence were sufficiently obvious 
manifest to the inhabitants of Ghur. eA. 

Such factions as were in the habit of acting contu 
ciously he used to occupy himself in chastizing < 
overthrowing, and considered it incumbent on | 
punish severely the disaffected and seditious. 
of the territory of Ghir, having sprung from 
’Arabs’, and having been nurtured, and grown 


6 According to the statements of other authors given in note 7, 
grandfather of the Sultans of Ghirr, that is to say, of Sultan Al 
his brothers, was Hasan, son of Muhammad, son of Stri, who wa: 
from the tower by his father, and who had a son, Husain, the 
mentioned by our author. But, according to the other tradition 
Rauzat-us-Safa, Habib-us-Siyar, and other histories, ; 
grandfather would be Sam, son of Hasan, grandson of Suri, w 
See note 4, page 335, in which it is stated that “ Husain, 
race of Stiri,” was taken captive by Sultan Sanjar in 501 He 

7 See note 4, page 320. The Afghans have, cert 
mountain tribes, behaved at all times in the manner n 
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mountainous tract of country, obstinacy, turbulence, and 
contumacy were implanted in the constitutions and cha- 
racters of the whole of the Ghirian tribes. Feuds and 
contentions would continually arise of one tribe against 
another, and conflicts constantly ensue. Every year one 
district or another of the territory of Ghar would manifest 
antagonism [to the constituted authority] and withhold the 
payment of the regulated amount of revenue; and up to 
[near] this present time, when the dominion of the Ghiirian 
Sultans came to its termination, the state of these peoples 
continued to be seen and witnessed [after the same fashion]. 

Upon one occasion, during the time of Malik Kutb-ud- 
Din, Hasan, a tribe who dwelt in Tak-ab * of the territory of 
Wajiristan, rose in rebellion. Malik Kutb-ud-Din, with his 
followers and the chiefs of Ghir, appeared at the foot of 
that Kishk and the stronghold of that faction, and sum- 
moned them to surrender. They refused to submit, and 
commenced hostilities. Unexpectedly, by destiny’s decree, 
an arrow from the bow of fate came from the rebels and 
struck Malik Kutb-ud-Din in the eye, and, as it had 
wounded a mortal part, he died from the injury. His 
retainers and followers, immediately on seeing the effect of 
that arrow’s wound, with the utmost daring, and putting 
forth all their energy, attacked and carried the Kiishk and 
stronghold by storm, and put the whole of the rebels to 
the sword, and that place was completely destroyed. Up 


have the people styled Kohistanis, who inhabit the valleys immediately north 
of Kabul, and also the Baliichis, and they [the latter] have not yet, I believe, 
been quite made Patans of, although some progress has been made towards it. 
‘Such conduct seems inherent in all mountain races, whether in the east or in 
> west. 

8 There is a river and valley of Tag-ao, or Tag-ab, in Afghanistan, but to 
cannot possibly be referred the locality indicated here, for they are some 
es to the eastward of Kabul. I think the translation of this compound 
throw some light on its whereabouts. The word ‘ Tak-ab,” or 
both of which forms are correct, also the forms in use among natives of 
-Ad and Tag-ao, and Ab-i-Tang—are described by an old author 
wed by water [a ravine or series of ravines], a defile, a valley 
s, and ground, whether in a valley or not, in which, 
collects and remains, and in some places flows, and in 
| much verdure. They are also used for the name 
small district so named.” I think the place 
not far ‘from Ab-Istadah, but more to the west. 
the account of the Ghaznawids. 
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to the time of the last of the Sultans of Ghiir, and the 
termination of the sovereignty of the Shansabanis, no king 
would grant permission for the restoration of that Kishk, 
its equipments, and the suburbs of that place, with the 
exception of the Kishk of Amir Kharnak, which was 
in that Ab-i-Tang, for his ancestors had always been 
obedient’. 

When Kutb-ud-Din, Hasan, departed this life, his son, 
Amir Husain, succeeded him. 


IX. MALIK °IZZ-UD-DIN, AL-HUSAIN, ABU-US-SALATAIN®, 
SON OF KUTB-UD-DIN AL-HASAN. 


Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, was a sovereign® upright, of 
handsome countenance, devout, and endowed with all good 
qualities, and distinguished for his many virtues. During 
the period of his rule, the territory of Ghir and the Bilad-i- 
Jibal * [mountain country] were populous and prosperous 5 
and the tribes and inhabitants of those tracts enjoyed ease 
and content, and, under his protection, lived in safety and 
security. Priests, recluses, and holy men, and the whole of 
the people, without interruption, attained the fulfilment of 
their requirements and desires in an abundant degree, 

The Almighty God blessed his devoutness and good dis- 
position by bestowing upon him seven sons, the fame of 
whose sovereignty and dominion became published through- 
out the seven climates of the world. Of these sons four 
attained unto empire and dominion; and from them 
descended sons of renown in the world, who became 


9 Discrepancy more or less exists among all the copies of the — sm 
The oldest and most trustworthy are as above. The Paris peice nite 
defective, and in one copy the last part of this sentence runs +—~ pss © 
set about the restoration of that Kishk, except Amir Kharnak, “ 
the neighbourhood of that Ab-i-Tang, and those parts were obedient, 
him.” : 

1 One of the oldest copies has 


Jatain. 2 ate 
wee note 4, page 320, and note §, page 332. Izz-ud-Din, the title, signifies 


& ith,” «o-psend-Din” nothing, for it is meaning~ 
«Glory, &c., of the Faith,” but ‘¢°A’72- 
less, mens also is his correct name, we ce bacincies.*) 
y : _ 
d Hasan was his father’s name, as our author s ai agate 
i Ghir is mountainous enough, surely, as well as the Bilad-i-Jibal. Pe 
our author’s statement, however, they are separate tracts of country. pitts 





<« Aba-l-Muliik” here, instead of Abi-ug- 
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sovereign princes, as will be subsequently narrated and 
recorded, 

This Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, was firmly attached to 
and in amity * with, the Sanjari dynasty and the Saljiki 
sovereignty ; and every year he used to despatch to the 
court of Sultan Sanjar such things as had been customary 
and established, such as armour, coats of mail, steel caps, 
and other equipments, and war material*. There is also 


4 His ‘‘attachment to the Sanjari dynasty” may also easily be accounted 
for, In Sor H., Sultan Sanjar, whilst in charge of Khurasan, nine years before 
he became supreme ruler of the Saljiik empire, fought a battle with the 
Matiks (here a further proof that there were several petty chiefs] of Ghiir, who 
were of the race of Suri, and Husain [’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, of our author], son 
of Sam, was made prisoner. Sultan Sanjar ordered him to be put to death ; 
but, at the intercession of the celebrated Shaikh Ahmad, Ghazz&li, the Sultan 
of Masha’ikh, as he is styled, he was spared, and set free. For two years he 
used to light the fires of the cooks of the Sultiin’s army, until, one day, the 
Amir of the troops of Khurasin, ’Imad-ud-Daulah, Kimaj, chanced to meet 
with him. He took compassion on Husain, and represented his case to the 
Sultan, who directed that Husain should be brought to his presence. When 
he was admitted, he kissed the ground of the Sultan's court. Sanjar said to 
him :—‘‘T understand that thou hast neither wealth nor power left to thee, 
notwithstanding thou wast a chief and leader. Has neither kindliness nor 
sympathy been left to thee?” Husain replied :—‘* When this head was my 
own head, I had the good fortune to be attended by a thousand servants, but 
now that it belongs to thee, thou keepest me thus wretched and abject.” 

Rashid-ud-Din, who also relates this anecdote [but, strange to say, under the 
account of his son, *Ala-ud-Din, although he calls him Husain too, and leaves 
out all mention of the first part of the name, ’Ala-ud-Din], says that Husain 
wandered about the Sultan’s camp for two years as a mendicant [our author 
would scorn to relate this, as it did not tend to the glorification of the Ghiris, 
and their slaves, his patrons], when “one day Amir Kimaj was passing the 
shop of a cook, he chanced to notice Husain, who was attending the fire, and 

“watching the cook’s pot.” When admitted to the presence of the Sultin, 
_Rashid-ud-Din says the Sultan thus addressed Husain :—‘‘I gatherthat thou hast 
r wealth nor power left to thee: hast thou not the means and the power 
one head and face clean?” The rest of the anecdote agrees with 













Sanjar was touched, took pity on him, pardoned him, and sent him 
native country attended by a large following ; and to the end of 
ience to that monarch. - 

t ‘Husain, son of Sam, who escaped drowning, 
only died in 545 H. He ruled that terri- 
even, great numbers of the inhabitants of the 

t been converted to Islam, but were made 
the same chronicler states, was succeeded 
For further particulars, 
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a remarkably fine breed of dogs in Ghiir, so powerful that, 
in frame and strength, every one of them is a match for a 
lion®. A number of this breed of dogs, with valuable 
collars round their necks, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, was 
in the habit of sending to the Sultan’s [Sanjar’s] presence ; 
and he used to receive in return dresses of honour and 
many valuable presents. 

Malik 'Izz-ud-Din likewise was wont to keep on terms of 
amity and friendship with the Sultans of Ghaznin’; and 
for a considerable length of time the government of the 
territory of Ghar was held by him up to the period when 
he died. : : 

He had [as before stated] seven sons, the eldest of whom 
was Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas'td, of Bamian, but an ac- 
count of whom will be contained in another chapter on the 
Sultans of Bamian, which will commence with a mention of a 

im, and be therein recorded. : ; 
Pere names of his sons are as follow :—Malik Fakhr-ud- 
Din, Mas’ad, Amir of Bamian and Tukharistan ; Sul 
Baha-ud-Din, Sam, Amir of Ghir and Firtiz-koh; NV 
ul-Jibal, Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, Amir of Ghi 
Firaz-koh ; Sultan Saif-ud-Din, Stn, soem 
and Ghaznin; Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, Husain ae: el 
of Ghir, Ghaznin, and Bamian; Malik Shihab-u 





























Phi reed of d or rather one very similar, still exists a 
ot _— pbs trace their descent on a nee side 
the son of a chief of Ghir, whom their —— af ae A 
fled from Ghiir, and took shelter among the — “— a 
in the time of the Khalifah, *Abd-ul-Malik, son peli 
66 4. to 86H. He was adopted by an i ees ae pas 
ancestry, as mentioned by the Afghan — agr 
mentioned by our author. This Shah ts Be. sie 
them, was forty-ninth in descent from Zubal an 
dates been so very different, I should 


in of the Ghalzis, and the Husain : 
ee pe received the fief of Ghir from Mas‘id-i-Karim, 


‘ad conferred the sovereignty upon [ : 
of his own father, 
i, the year after the decease f his 
Sie he kept on good terms with his a 
545 H., and that this was the same Husail hice 
kindred f uhammad, son of Stiri. saath gs 
put several of the best copies of the text hi 


an two copies he ishere styled Sulgin Al 
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Muhammad, Kharnak, Malik of Madin of Ghiir ; and Malik 
Shuja’-ud-Din, ’Ali, Amir of Jarmas” of Ghir. 


X. MALIK-UL-JIBAL, KUTB-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF 
[IZZ-UD-DIN] AL-HUSAIN. 


Of the seven sons of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, the 
eldest among them all was Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’iid 
of Bamian, mention of whom will be made in the other 
chapter [referred to previously], the foundation of the dynasty 
of the Sultans of Bamian dating from the rise of his power! 
His mother was a Turki handmaid; and after him, in suns 
cession [in age], came the Malik-ul-Jibal [the Lord of the 
Mountains], Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad®. His mother was 
a woman who was of no high descent, and was the Hajibah 
[Chamberlain] and attendant of the mother of the other 


: oe copies have Harmis, and some Barmias. 
is was the proper place to have separated these dynasti s this chie 
was the first of the rulers of Ghir and Firiiz-koh after ihe Shinn 39 
divided. This has heen done by other writers, but they make Kutb-ud hs 
the first of the dynasty of Ghiir and Ghaznin, and his brother, Seif-ud-Dtn, 
Siri, second. Had our author given an account of Saif-ud-Din aeiapiit lide 
the order of the events, instead of /as/, he would have saved hi * d oak 
perplexity and trouble. sgh 
2 So far, other writers agree pretty well with our consi 

able difference arises. The iets Tactigh asotien are 
says, that Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, who is known as the Malik nl-Jiba 1 
[Lord of the Mountains], was sent for by Bahram Shah of (5 ee a oe 
had made an accommodation with the sons of ’Izz-ud-Din, oer z: sat 
he made him his son-in-law; but, through his having sear sus — * 
crime, he was removed by poison. This is said to have been ha frat oe 
that arose between the Ghaznawids and the Ghiris, but such is not cote 
y shown. Jahan-Ara agrees with the above, however, with ia seein 
“that, in the latter, it is stated that he, the Malik-ul-Jibal, came rome 
sand preséiled himself at the Court of Bahram Shih. ‘The eine. 
and some others, however, agree more with our author’s statem ~ 
‘Malik Saif-ud-Din, Suri, on the death of his father, *Tzz-ud-Din, 

d to the dominion of Ghiir, and divided the ipedichnon: ie 2 

of whom [Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad] became amen 
1 went to the Court of Bahram Shah, who put him to death 
‘this caused enmity between the two houses. The 
er however, consider this statement very weak, 
already given at note 7, and 
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sons, the Sultans, namely, Sultan Siri; Sultan * Baha-ud- 
Din, Sam; Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain 5 Amir [Shihab- 
ud-Din] Muhammad; and Amir [Shuja’-ud-Din] ’Ali*, 
the other sons of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Al-Husain. 

When Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Husain, who was the father of 
the Sultans, departed this life, Sultan {Saif-ud-Din] Sari, in 
succession to his father, ascended the throne * and divided 
his father’s dominions among his brothers. An account of 
Sultan Siri will, please God, be given in the chapter on the 
Sultans of Ghaznin. 

In this division, the territory of Warshadah ° was assigned 
to the Malik-ul-Jibal, Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, and there 
he fixed his seat of government. Subsequently, it so hap- 
pened, that he had to seek for a [suitable] place in which to 
found a strong fortress and a handsome city, such as would 
be suitable to his dignity. He despatched persons on 
whom he could depend into the parts adjacent, until [at 
length] his opinion led him to fix upon the position of Firtiz- 
koh, and he founded the fortress and city of Firiiz-koh’. 

Sultan Siri made the fortress and town of Istiah * his 
capital, and to Malik Nasir®-ud-Din, Muhammad, Madin 


3 Styled Sultan without reason : Malik is his correct title, as given at the 
head of this notice in the copies of the text. 

4 These two last, here styled Amirs, are the sixth and seventh sons men- 
tioned over leaf, viz. Malik Shihab-ud-Din [called Nasir-ud-Din subsequently], 
Muhammad, and Malik Shuja’-ud-Din, * Ali, the XIIth and XI thof the family. 


5 See note 4, page 336 

6 Some few copies have W 

7 In several other places our 9 

» Bilad-ul-Jibal,” thus indicating that yet Y 
pois capital of the Bilad-ul-Jibal, and in his account of the division of tas : 
father, "[zz-ud-Din, Al-Husain’s, territory, and the names of the districts, 
whole appear included in Ghir, of which Firiiz-koh was the capital ! 
mention of the places shows the extent of the territory held by these ch iefs—the 
mighty monarchs of our author. It is a curious fact, and 2 eager 
one, that the name of Kandahar never once occurs in our m1 seine a 
not strange, however, because Kandahar is a comparatively m _ ae 
is not mentioned by contemporary writers, under that name at least, 1 very mo 
many years after our author’s time. ‘Tradition: says that oe stands a 
few miles east of an ancient city named Waihind ; and Masson ps refers to i 
it, but calls it hips eee _— hee at = the idol-temple which fell ate 

night of Mahma Ghaznin’s ei ihe 

ae old writers call this place “«Istia, which is the name of-oneiof tke at 
mountains of the range between Ghaznin and Hirat,” and give. the vowel 
points. The Burhan-i-Kati’ also confirms it. ¥ Ms Dien! 

ins a iz no son of this nanie among these rwvlausl BRBNGRAA > ce 


arshid, and Warshar. 
thor mentions ‘‘the territory of Ghir and 
they were separate ; and yet Firaz-koh_ 
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was given. Baha-ud-Din, Sam, had the district of Sangah, 
which was the capital of Mandesh, assigned to him; and 

the district and castle of Wajiah' were made over to Sultan 
*Ala-ud-Din ; and the probability is that the territory of 
Kashi [or Kasha] was fixed upon for Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. 

By heaven’s decree, however, contention arose between 

the Malik-ul-Jibal [Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad], who was at 
Firtiz-koh, and the other brothers; and the Malik-ul-Jibal 
became indignant with his brothers, and withdrew to 
Ghaznin ; and it was [at this time] the reign of Bahram 
Shah, This Malik-ul-Jibal was endowed with great beauty 
and comeliness, and urbanity to perfection. When he 
reached Ghaznin he opened the hand of munificence and 
liberality ; and affection for him, according to the saying, 
“Man is the servant of kindliness,” began to take root in 
people's hearts, and became firmly established. The in- 

_ habitants of Ghaznin entertained a great liking for him, 
but a number of envious persons set upon him, and had it 
represented to Bahram Shah that he [the Malik-ul-Jibal] 
was, with treacherous eyes, regarding that sovereign’s haram 
[some female or females of his family], and was expending 
his property liberally, with the object of rising against him 
[Bahram Shah]. The latter issued commands to administer 

_ to him, secretly, poisoned sharbat [which was done], and he 

_ died; and they, moreover, buried him at Ghaznin. On 
this ace Or int, enmity and hatred arose between the Mahmiidi 
amily *, and the family of Shansabi, and the race of Zuhak *. 
When the account of what had befallen Kutb-ud-Din 
ached * Sultan Sari’s hearing, he marched an army to 
id took that country, as will be hereafter re- 
although this was the place for mentioning 














eant, or, otherwise, Shihab is a mistake for Nasir ; 
-Din, Husain, son of Muhammad, mentioned 

Sam, at page 343, which see, 

is 244 ‘se§—the Maiden’s Castle—but the 

s, have 4»s, and some have =., which 


ee 
r authors, appears to have had a different 
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and recording the proceedings of Sultan Siri, still, as 
Sultan Suri was the first person of this family who assumed 
the name of Sultan, and the first to ascend the throne of 
Ghaznin, an account of him will, please God, be given in — 
another chapter, at the beginning of the history of the 


Sultans of Ghaznin. 


XI. SULTAN BAHA-UD-DIN, SAM, SON OF 'IZZ-UD-DIN, 
‘ AL-HUSAINS. 


































When the Malik-ul-Jibal retired to Ghaznin [as pre- 
_and left the buildings of the city of Firtz- 
koh in an unfinished state, Sultan Baha-ud-Din, re ne 
from [the territory of] Sangah to Firtiz-koh, an Re be 
with the building of the city and elec at i 7 
to completion those edifices 3 3 Oy ee ‘ei 
also commanded the erection © é ‘ a 
s 5 acted alliance and entered into amity wit 
oe eae * He ascended the throne of Po 
in the year 544H.7 When the construction of the capi 
Firiz-koh was completed through his propitie’ aa. | 
directions for the construction to} r for- 
Wiener the confines of the territory oe oe 
Gharjistan, and the mountain tract of Hirat, e 
oe dren follow immediately after Biss ; 








viously related] 


5 In some copies the names of his chil 


name and title. 


acknow! P 
6 The Shiars of Gharjistan, who had for many years ledged tl 


¢ Saminis, had submitted to the suzerainty of ie” 
ly as 389 H. The Shar, Abi Nasr, son of the a — 
ae es th Shar, Abu Muhammad, acknowledged Pig 
age pe ee ad the khutbah for him, and scale : 
re page In 405 H. the Shar, Abii Nasr, who rN ; 
ae nel and imprisoned by Mabmad’s bere in — is” 
wid mar solicited protection mee hse" a Utba? ed 
es into re’ = hehe presented himself : at 
oe pene pores from him (the SA his possesion in : 
pan and had made over the price in money to him. : P 
oa years before the time our author says bene 
Sie Shar, Aba Nasr, died in prison, at Hirat, in 4° 
ae are not mentioned by other — 
7 Baha-ud-Din died in 544 ei 
prother, Stiri, had been put to death, 
revious year. 
Sao is the 
succeeded after Saif 
Yamini of Al-’Utba’. 


suzerainty of th 
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of Kajiiran in the district of Garmsir and Ghiir, the fortress 
of Sher-Sang in the mountains of Hirat, and that of Bindar 
for Pindar], in the hills of Gharjistan, and Fiwar, between 
Gharjistén and Faras [or Baras]. 

After the martyrdom of [Saif-ud-Din], Siri [yet to be 
mentioned], as Sultan Baha-ud-Din was the eldest of the 
five brothers [styled Sultans], the sovereignty of the king- 
dom of Ghir devolved upon him. The Malikah of Kidan, 
who was also of Shansabani lineage, the daughter of Malik 
Badr-ud-Din of Kidan, was married to him, and Almighty 
God blessed him with two sons and three daughters by that 
Malikah of high descent. The sons were Sultan Ghiyds- 
ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam*, and Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam—the Almighty illumine them !—the 
amplitude of whose dominions comprehended the eastern 
quarter of the world, and the fame of whose expeditions 
against infidels, whose holy wars, the energy and vigour of 
whose rule, justice, and beneficence will continue imperish- 
able and manifest on the outspread world until the latest 
revolutions of time. Some of those glorious actions and 
annals in the account of each of them, by way of ensample, 
will, please God, be subsequently recorded. 

Of the daughters, one was the Malikah-i-Jahan *, mother of 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Zangi; the second, the Hurrah-i-Jalali, 
‘mother of Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, son of Sultan Shams- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’td, of 
Bamian; and the third daughter was the Malikah-i-Khu- 
rasan, the mother of Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghazi', son of Malik 
Kazil-Arsalan, Saljiiki, the brother’s son of Sultan Sanjar. 
Vhen the account of the affliction and degradation 
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in mourning ceremonies for his brothers’, he assembled the 
forces of Ghir, and of the parts and tracts around, and on 
the confines of it, and of the hill-tracts of Jarim and Ghar 

jistan ; and, having arranged and ordered them, he turned 
his face towards Ghaznin in order to accomplish that 
important matter. After great preparation, and being 
fully equipped, he moved forward, and a large army 
marched under his standards. When he reached the dis- 
trict of Kidan, excessive anxiety and grief for the death of 
his brothers, and the strength of his feelings, brought on an 
attack of illness, and there [at Kidan] he died *. 

In the same manner as Sultan Siri, at the time of his 
proceeding against and capturing Ghaznin, had entrusted 
the capital of the kingdom of Ghir, and had made over the 
government of that territory to him, Sultan Baha-ud-Din, — 
Sam, the latter, at this time, when about to march an army 
himself against Ghaznin, assigned the capital of Ghir, and ~- 
the rule over the territory of the Jibal [mountain tracts] to 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain-i-Jahan-soz [his brother], and 
consigned to him his children, dependents, Amirs, property, 
and effects. oe 

When Baha-ud-Din died at Kidan, and that circumstance 
came to the hearing of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, he, | 
likewise, without occupying himself in mourning cere- 
monies, assembled ‘ together the forces with all celerity, and 
set out towards Ghaznin. fd 




























X11. MALIK SHIHAB-UD-DIN§, MUHAMMAD, [KHARNAK,] _ 
SON OF AL-HUSAIN, MALIK OF MADIN OF GHOR. 


Malik Shihab-ud-Din, Muhammad, Kharnak, -was 
brother of the Sultans ; and the district of Madin, 


2 His two brothers, Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, and Saif-ud-Din, Siri, 
3 [He is said to have died of small-pox, but the word used also signifies a 
tumour, and the like. Raugat-us-Safa and some others say I 
Sam, died of phrensy, or inflammation of the brain, on the way 
after the taking of Ghaznin by ’Ali-ud-Din, and his brother, § 
Sari, who was left there as ruler! See note %, mae 0 
4 Here again some copies of the text use different ver 


ame meaning. ; 
s 5 He is called Nasir-ud-Din repeatedly in 
and in some, although the heading is written 5 AU 
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was his territory, and is a tract of country on one of the 
confines of Ghir, had been assigned to him by the mutual 

consent of his brothers, after the decease of their father. 
He had two sons, one of whom was Malik Nasir-ud-Din, 
Husain, whom they placed upon the throne, at the capital, 
Firtiz-koh, during the absence of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Hu- 
sain, in Khurasan, and his attendance® at the Court of 
Sultan Sanjar, an account of whom will be hereafter re- 
corded. The second son was Malik Saif-ud-Din, Siri’, 
who, after his father’s death, succeeded him in the posses- 
sion of the district of Madin. This Malik Saif-ud-Din, 
Sari, had three children, one a daughter, and two sons, and 
the daughter was older than the sons. She was married 
| to the holy warrior and martyr, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam; and by her that conquering Sultan 
1 likewise had a daughter who died a maid‘, and whose 

| -—~_ tomb is at the capital city, Ghaznin. 

Of those two sons of Malik Saif-ud-Din, Siri, one was 
i Malik Shihab-ud-Din, ’Ali, of Madin, who was martyred 
. by the Turks of Khwarazm’ during the period of their 
domination. The second son was Malik Nasir-ud-Din, 
Abi-Bikr; and the writer of this book, in the year 618 H., 
waited upon him in the territory of Kaziw [or Gaziw]’ and 
Timran, and witnessed numerous marks of urbanity and 
generosity from him. At that period the author had 
- espoused? a daughter of one of the great men and a kins- 
man of his own. That was in the period of his first man- 
hood, and in that same year in which Chingiz Khan, the 


















Nasir-ud-Din in the account of him. As ‘Izz-ud-Din, Al-Husain, had no son 
of this name, and as all the copies agree in the lis: of the seven sons, as to 


ihab, I have adopted that reading here, which is certainly correct. This 
hihab-ud-Din had a son named Nasir-ud-Din, and hence the mistake may 


captivity in fact, but this our author did not consider necessary to 
_ See note 3, page 358. F y 

be confounded with *Ala-ud-Din, Jahan-soz’s son, nor ’Ala-ud- 

There are three of his title in all. 

have ‘‘died in her infancy.” This can scarcely be correct, 

ed whether the tomb of az infant would have been 


ariw or Gariw], and others 5 and rm 
” in a few copies ; but if he had not espoused 


teary? 
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accursed, crossed the Jihiin into Khurasan, and was bent 
upon marching to Ghaznin. In short, the author memo~ 
rialized Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Abi-Bikr, for a horse, and, 
in verse, represented the matter of his marriage with one 
of his own kinswomen for that Malik’s information, In 
reply to that versified narrative, he composed this quatrain, 
and with his own august hand wrote it on the back of the 
story, and put it into the author’s hands :— 































God willing, affliction will have departed from thy heart, 
And that pearl of great price will have been by thee bored °. 
The horse thou hast solicited of me requires no apology. 
With the horse, much more apology might be made +.” 


Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Abi-Bikr, sent his humble servant a 
dun-coloured horse of three years’ old, ready saddled and 
caparisoned—the Almighty reward him for it! 

That Malik-zadah, after the calamities which befell Ghaz- 
nin and Ghar’, came to the city of Dihli, and presented 
himself at the Court of the august Sultan, Shams-ud- 
Dunya wa ud-Din [I-yal-timish], and was received by him 
with honour and kindness, and, from the Maliks and other 
nobles, he received deference and respect. ee 

Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Aba-Bikr, died at the city of Dihlt 
in the year 620 H. 


» nN 


XII. MALIK SHUJA’-UD-DIN, ABI’ALI, SON OF AL-HUSAIN, — 
[SON OF SAM], SON OF AL-HASAN, SHANSABL, Jane 


Malik Shuja’-ud-Din, Abi-’Ali, son of Al-Husain, son 
Al-Hasan, was removed from this world in his early manhoo 
and his existence terminated whilst he was yet in the 
of his youth". A son survived him, Malik ’Ala-ud 


3 A virgin is styled an ‘* unbored pearl.” ite ee 

4 Tes oct obscure line may imply that the donor might have 
apologies because the present was not more valuable. wed 
’ At the hands of the Mughals. bi, TT 

6 From the heading the reader would suppose this article to have 
an account of Shuja’-ud-Din ; but he is ee in two or thr 
rticle contains an account of his son and grandson. Neither of t 
feces; Shihab-ud-Din, nor Shuja’-ud-Din, can be considered as 
to the dynasty any more than the whole of the race, as they: 
overeign power. They are not named.eyen, separately, by oth 


as ‘ 
made_ 
a TSG 
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Abi-’Ali; and the brothers [of Shuja’-ud-Din, Abi ’Ali’] 
with one accord, when dividing the dominions of Ghiir, 
had invested him [Shuja’-ud-Din] with the district of 
Jarmas. When he died, they conferred the district of 
Jarmas upon his son, ’Ala-ud-Din, Abi-’ Ali. 

The Malik-ul-Jibal, Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, who had 
been martyred at Ghaznin, had left a daughter, and she 
was given to ’Ala-ud-Din, Abi-’Ali, in marriage‘; and, 
after that noble lady was espoused by him, the Almighty 
blessed them with a son, who had the good fortune of be- 
coming both a Haji [a pilgrim] and a holy warrior’, namely, 
Malik Ziya-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Pearl of Ghiir’, and 
it happened in this wise:—When [his father] Malik ’Ala- 
ud-Din, Abii-’Ali, died, and his son grew up, the Almighty 
bestowed such grace upon his mother that she decided 
upon undertaking a journey to the Kiblah, and up to that 
period not one of the Maliks of Ghir had attained that 
felicity. 

Malik Ziya-ud-Din, in attendance upon his mother, was 
proceeding on the journey to the holy places by way of 
Hirat, Khurasan, and Nishapir. At that time Sultan 
Takish, Khwarazm Shah, was at Nishapir, and Malik 
Ziya-ud-Din, in the habit of a Sayyid, with his hair twisted 
into two long ringlets, presented himself at the Court of 
that Sultan, and had the happiness of being permitted to 
kiss Sultan Takish’s hand. 

Malik Ziya-ud-Din [in the company of his mother] had 
the happiness of performing the orthodox pilgrimage with 
great reverence, and with the observance of all the rites 
and ceremonies. He gave directions to build a Khan-kah 
[chapel] at Makkah, and provided all the necessary funds 
for raising the structure, and left trustworthy persons of his 


own to see it carried out. 


/ He also returned, along with his mother, to the territory 
= bit or Abi’ Alf : either is correct. aha 
= 4 author’s mode of narration tends to confuse. This 





: 1Alg-ud-Din, 
> father eeaysud- Dt, afterwards styled Ala-ud-Din. See 


c 


page 394. — or ple 
Lh nd cousin, Sultan Mw’izz-ud-Din, on his campaign 


4 
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of Ghiir; and she acquired the name of the Malikah-i- 
Haji [the Pilgrim Princess], and founded a great number 


of masjids, pulpits, and colleges in the Ghirian country. 
May they both become acceptable in the sight of Almighty 
God! 


XIV. SULTAN ’ALA-UD-DIN, AL-HUSAIN, SON OF [1ZZ-UD- 
DIN,] AL-HUSAIN, SON OF SAM, SON OF AL-HASAN?. 


When Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, son of ['Izz-ud-Din,] 
Al-Husain, who was marching an army against Ghaznin, 


2 Of all the persons mentioned in Oriental history, greater discrepancy 
occurs with respect to *Ala-ud-Din, Jahan-soz’s name and proceedings, pro- 
bably, than regarding any other man. | 

Some authors call him Hasan, son of Husain ; some [but these authors are 4 
but wo] Husain, son of Hasan ; some, Husain, son of Husain, son of Hasan, 
son of Sam ; others copy our author, while others again, and they seem most 
correct—they certainly are as to his own and his father’s name—style him 
‘Ala-ud-Din, Husain, son of [’Izz-ud-Din], Al-Husain, son of Sim, son of 
Hasan [Siri’s grandson], son of Muhammad, son of Siri. 

” With respect to his rise to power, the different accounts [I quote here from 
sixteen authors] may be classed under no less than five heads. : 

The frst is, that, after Sultin Bahram of Ghaznin had been put in posses- 
sion of the throne by his maternal uncle, Sultan Sanjar, distrust arose between 
them [Sanjar marched to Ghaznin to bring Bahram to submission in 530 
according to Fasih-i], and, on this, Bahram began to enter into friendly nego- 
tiations with ¢he sons of *Izz-ud-Din, Al-Husain, and invited one of them to 
his capital, and expressed a wish to take him into his service, in order to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship between the two families. Kutb-ud-Din, 
Muhammad [the Malik-ul-Jibal of our author], the eldest of the sons, proceeded ' 
to Ghaznin, and for some time he was treated with great peas ie = a 
subsequently guilty [or suspected ?] of some crime, and was put to” ee 

a ah’s orders. Or, : 
ra eo arose between Bahram and the sons of Al-Husain, and they 
began to attack each other’s territory, and several encounters took ee 
them (Fasib-i says they fought about Tigin-abad as early as 521 - wat th 
may be an error for 541 H.], and our author himself in his account of | st 
reign, page 149, Says that hostilities arose in that reign “* bles once, ; 
of Ghaznin and the Maliks of Ghiir, and the latter were overcome,” ¢ 
subsequently, refers to the time when “the territory of Ghir bars ler thes 
rule of »Ala-ud-Din, Husain,” and, o the death of Al-Husain, their father [in 
545 H., according to Fasih-i, but it must have been five. years earlier, at 
hostility, which hitherto had been concealed, was en 
Din, Husain, and his brothers, and they rose against ie 
out on an expedition against Ghaznin, accompanied by Sail 
and Baha-ud-Din, Sam PAli’s fall brothers]. They were opposed. by 
Shah, who was defeated, and retired into Hind. ais 

Having obtained possession of Ghaznin, ’Ala~ 
prother, Stiri, as ruler there, and returne sighs 
‘ Zz 
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in order to take revenge for [the slaying of his brothers], 
Sultan Siri and the Malik-ul-Jibal, died on the way thither, 


have occurred in the fifth month of the year 543 H. [October, 1052 A.D.], and 
by Fasih-i in 542 1. [October, 1051 A.D.], but, as the father only died it i 
said in 545 H., both cannot be correct. ] On the way back his brother, Sim, 
| died of inflammation of the brain [phrensy, according to some, a tumour, or 
| small-pox, according to others]. 
In the following winter Bahram returned from Hind with a numerous army 
and several elephants, and appeared before Ghaznin. Siiri came out with 
| 300 Ghiiris and 1ooo Ghuzz Turks, and endeavoured to reach Ghiir, but the 
} Ghuzz deserted to Bahram, and Siri was taken, paraded on a bullock through 
the city, and hung along with his Wazir. This occurred in 543 4. according 
to Fasih-i, but in 544 H. according to several other trustworthy authors. 
*Ala-ud-Din, Husain, again marched to Ghaznin to avenge Siri, again took 
1 the city, plundered, and fired it, then abandoned it, and returned to Firiiz-koh, 
| destroying all the buildings raised by the Mahmudi family, on his way back. 
id ‘This is said to have taken place in 547 H., but such cannot have been the case : 
be it must have been towards the end of 544 H., or early in 545 H., at the latest. 
119 Alfi says in 547 of the ‘ Riblat’”” [death of Muhammad, not the Hijrah], 
which would make it as late as 558 H.! 
Most of the authors from which the above is taken contend that ’Ala-ud- 
{ © Din, Husain, was the first of the family who attained to independent sovereignty, 
\t4 . that the dynasty consisted of five sovereigns, and continued for a period of 
| 
| 


sixty-four years. It terminated in 607 H., so must have commenced in 543 H. 
bi AN Jatri, and *Ala-ud-Din, Husain, were defeated by Sultan Sanjar in 
© 545 u. [some say in 544 H.], but Fasih-i says in 547 H., just before he [Sanjar] 

marched against the Ghuzz, in 548 4., which will be referred to farther on. 

Fanakati says, and somewhat astonishing it is, that Husain, brother of Sam, 
qwas put to death by Bahram Shah’s orders, and he [Husain] went to Sultin 

Sanjar and solicited aid. Sanjar assisted him with an army! and he then 

fought a battle with Bahram Shah, who was defeated and retreated into 

Hindistan. After this, the same author states—and the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh 

agrees—that Husain [Ala-ud-Din] left his brother Sam in charge of Ghaznin, 

and returned himself to Ghir. He then agrees with the statements of other 

writers as to the hanging of ’Ala-ud-Din’s brother, but says it was Sam [Baha- 
ud-Din], not Stiri, that Bahram Shah took and hung after his return from 
Hindistan, Husain returned, made a general massacre, and devastated the 
place, and 70,000 persons were slain. Ov this Sultan Sanjar resolved to proceed 
against him, and, in a battle, Husain was taken prisoner. For further 
particulars regarding this see page 357, and notes ? and * page 358. 

T md account is, that Husain [’Izz-ud-Din], the father of the seven 
ed to the rulership of Ghir by Mas’iid-i-Karim, having died in 
H. 7] was succeeded by the most prominent of his sons, ’Ala-ud-Din, 
o rebelled against Bahram Shah, marched against Ghaznin, took 

hram's absence, and set his brother, Siri, upon the throne of the 
n after Bahram returned, and hung Siri. The remainder 

pretty well with the first, 
at Bahram Shah was dead defore ’Ala-ud-Din reached 
time, and in this statement a number of the most trust- 
and further that Khusrau Shah, his son, had succeeded 
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at Kidan, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din ascended the throne of the 
dominion of Ghiir, and assembled the forces of Ghiir, of 


abandoned Ghaznin and fled to Lahor [Baizawi states that it happened in 
550 H.; but this is the only authority for that date, which cannot he 
correct ; and if Siri, according to the other statement, was put to death in 
$44 H., ’Ala-ud-Din would scarcely allow six years to elapse before avenging 
him}, On ’Ali-ud-Din’s departure, Khusrau Shah returned to his devastated 
and ruined capital, and continued there until the Ghuzz Turks, who had 
defeated and made captive Sultan Sanjar, Khusrau’s maternal great uncle, 
invaded Khurasin, and appeared before Hirat, and from thence advanced 
towards Ghaznin. 

Sanjar had marched against the Ghuzz in 548 H.—some few authors say im t: 
547 H.—and was taken prisoner in the first month of the former year {March, 
1056 A.D.]; they had invested Hirat in 549 H., and gave up the attempt early 
in §50, and then appear to have advanced towards Ghaznin, and this must. 
have been the year in which Khusrau Shah fixa/ly abandoned Ghaznin, and 
not that in which ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, devastated it. 

Some writers, who agree generally with this last account, say that Khusrau 
Shah had reigned about a year when ’Ala-ud-Din arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of his capital, and that he [Khusrau Shah] was taken, and confined 
within the walls of the citadel, and *Ala-ud-Din set up his two nephews, 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, at Ghaznin. Most authors say Khusrau 
Shah died in 555 H., but others again state that his death took place in $44 H., 
and according to our author, who says he succeeded in 552 H., and reigned 
seven years, it would be in 559 H. See note 5, page 112. : : 

The fourth account is, that, on the death of the father, ['Tzz-nd-Din], 
Al-Husain, Saif-ud-Din, Stiri, succeeded him, and that he seized upon 
Ghaznin, while his other brother, *Ala-ud-Din, Husain, seized upon Ghir. 
‘This is said to have taken place in 543 H., and it is further said that, after 
Siri had been hanged, Baha-ud-Din, Sam, set out to avenge him, and died 
on the way [in H.}. 5 
The pda a pretty well with our author, and may have been 
partly copied from his work, although such a fact is not mentioned. It is to 
the effect, that Siri took Ghaznin to avenge the death of his brother, Kutb- 
ud-Din, Mukammad, put to death by Bahram Shah, and that, after Siri’s 
death along with his Wazir, Baha-ud-Din, Sam, set out to avenge him, and 
‘Ala-ud-Din, Husain, followed, on which Bahram Shah 
‘The date of the first capture of Ghaznin is said 
to have been 542 H., or 543 H. [Our author says that Baha-ud-Din, Sim, 
succeeded to the sovereignty of Firaz-koh and Ghir, when Saif-ud-Din, Siri, 
his brother, set out on his expedition against Ghaznin, in 544 H—the apie! 
date he gives in the on Section—and tends to show that 

taken in H. : - 
pe enters to seis that Ghaznin was taken by *Ala-ud-Din in 550 Hy 

d still more so to suppose that 547 of the Riblat could be the possible date ; 
a Ithough the exact date is not to be found in authors generally, it is 
aad eee crif-ud-Din, Stiri, took it first in the fifth month of $43 
deat tt eel ed in the depth of winter [ , 
of October, 1051 A.D.]. Bahram return pth of preci 
January, 1052 A.D.], and hung him. Baha-ud-Din, Sam, hivbrothas $ led 
him as ruler of Ghiir in 544 H., and died soon after, in the same year 5 on which : 


3 3 é : 
»AJa-ud-Din, Husain, who was not one to allow five or six ania 
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died on the road. 
fled, and the city was taken. 
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the capital, Firiiz-koh, and of Gharjistan, and determined 
to march against Ghaznin. 
When Sultan Yamin-ud-Din*, Bahram Shah, became 
aware of this matter, and of his [’Ala-ud-Din’s] intention, 
he caused the troops of Ghaznin and of Hindiistan to be 
got ready and organized, and led them from Rukhaj* and 
Tigin-abad, in the district of Garmsir, towards Zamin-i- 
Dawar. As Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, with his forces, had 
[already] reached Zamin-i-Dawar, Sultan Bahram Shah 
despatched envoys to him, saying, “Return again to Ghir, 
and in thy ancestral possession remain in quietness, for 
thou wilt not be able to resist my forces, for I bring 
elephants (along with me].” The envoys having delivered 
the message with which they were entrusted to Sultan ’Ala- 
ud-Din, he replied, saying, “If thou bringest elephants‘, I 
will bring the Kharmil; but, God knows, indeed, thou fallest 
into error, that thou hast put my brothers to death, and I 
have not slain any person belonging to thee. But hast 
thou not heard what Almighty God says* ?—“ Whosoever is 

once marched against Ghaznit, and took it towards the close of the same 
} year, 544 H., the same in which Guzidah and a few others say Bahram died. 
| What tends to prove all this is, that in 545 H. ’Ala-ud-Din was taken captive 
} by Sultan Sanjar, a/ver the former had sacked Ghaznin, and was detained 
| : in captivity some two years, during which time another ruler was set up in 
! Ghiv, and ’Ali-ud-Din only obtained his release just before Sultan Sanjar set 
1 out on his unfortunate expedition against the Ghuzz, which was in 547 H., for 
} Sanjat was defeated’ by them and taken prisoner, on the first day of the first 
month, Muharram, 548 H. [20th March, 1056 A.p.]. See also page 358, and 
| notes ? and 8, 

*Ala-ud-Din, Husain, made no attempt to retain possession of Ghaznin, 
and he abandoned it, and retired into Ghiir, but destroyed every building 
pertaining to the Mahmiidi sovereigns, on his way back. The reason why 
he abandoned it must have been his fear of Sultan Sanjar, or of Bahrim’s or 
; ‘Khusrau’s return, as the case may be, and of meeting a fate similar to his 
a her Siiri’s. 

| three copies of the text at this place he is called Yamin-ud-Dau/ah. 
count of Bahram Shah’s reign our author styles him Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
“Shah, and uusrau Shah's title was Mu’ayyan-ud-Din. See 


















n the disttiet of Bust, 
used in most copies of the text, but to make 
een obliged to make it a plural. The context 
one elephant. Some other authors 
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slain unjustly, we have given his heir, or next of kin, power 
[to avenge him] ; but let him not exceed bounds in putting 
the slayer to death, because he likewise will be assisted 
and avenged’.” 

When the envoys returned, both armies were marshalled 
in ranks and made ready for the conflict. Sultan “Ala- 
ud-Din called unto him two Pahlawans [champions] of his 
own, who were the leaders of the army, and famous war- 
riors of the kingdom of Ghir, and both of them were 
named Kharmil. One was Kharmil-i-Sam, Husain, father 
of Nasir-ud-Din, Husain-i-Kharmil ; and the other Khar- a 
mil-i-Sam, Banji; and both of them were famed in their 
day for their valour and prowess. He said unto them:— 


“Bahram Shah has sent a message, saying, ‘I bring ele- J 
phants [against thee] ;’ and I have sent a reply, ‘If thou + 






















bringest elephants, I bring the Kharmil” This day it . 
behoveth that each one of you champions should over- a. 
throw and bring an elephant to the ground.” They both» 
kissed the ground and retired {to their posts] 5 and, at a 
place which they call- Kotah-baz’, the two armies came to 

an encounter. When the battle commenced, both these 
champions dismounted, fastened up the skirts of their coats a 
of mail’, and entered the fight. When the elephants of ae 
Bahram Shah made a charge ‘each of those champions 
attacked an elephant, and got beneath the armour of the 
animals, and, with their poniards, ripped open the bellies z 
of the elephants. Kharmil-i-Sam, Banji, remained — 
his elephant, and it fell upon him, and he and ic, cae <a 
perished together. Kharmil-i-Sam, Husain, brought his 


am Shah's reign, 1o9—I11, our author does not even mention 
le ree ba to ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, the brother, and the 
capture of aan : Sey 

7 ’ran: S. 17, 35+ f ‘ es 

a - aeapai han Kanaiilon Ginah]-waz, and two fecpe 
‘This last appears incorrect, and bab seems merely baz bya 
copyist. Katah-waz cannot be meant, although phase 8: 
Katah-waz is much too far to the east. One copy ha pipe a 
of this name, or Sih Goshah-i-nab, has been apa ‘page 
again is too far to the west. See also page 35% 

9 The word used signifies to fasten a back. = 
of mail” would scarcely have been lik ly at a time li 
contains the word “ skirts” ‘moreover. — See one 
ey Both the British Museum copies have, “ when 
ghah charged the elephants, each of the chempionyy 88 
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elephant to the ground, and got away in safety, and 
mounted [his horse] again. 

When the battle was duly ordered, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, 
after he had arrayed himself in all his panoply, commanded 
that a surcoat of crimson-coloured satin should be brought 
to him, and he put it on over all his armour. His kinsfolk 
and his intimates inquired:—‘ What device is this of the 
king’s, that he covers his armour with a crimson surcoat ?” 
He answered:—“ For this reason, that, in case my body 
should be wounded by arrow, lance, or sword, the redness 
of my blood, by means of the crimson surcoat, will not 
show upon my armour, so that the hearts of my followers 
may not become dejected.” The mercy of the Almighty 
be upon him ! 

The troops of Ghir have a method, in the practise of 
fighting on foot, of making a certain article of one fold of 
raw bullock-hide, over both sides of which they lay cotton, 
and over all draw figured coarse cotton cloth’, after 
the form of a screen [or breast-work], and the name of 
that article of defence is Aarzvak. When the foot-soldiers 
of Ghir plade this [screen] upon their shoulders, they are 
completely covered from head to foot by it; and, when 
they close their ranks, they appear like unto a wall, and no 
missile or arms can take any effect on it, on account of the 
quantity of cotton with which it is stuffed*. 

When the engagement was fairly begun, Daulat Shah, 
son of Bahram Shah, with a body of cavalry and an 

? Called karbas. 

3 Our author has described this instrument of defence tolerably well, but 
not exactly. The word karwah is contained in Pus’hto, and this means of 
protection was used by some of the Afghans in former times, before fire-arms 


came into use. The karwah was made from a raw bullock, cow, or buffalo 
hide stuffed with straw or hay [cotton would be too expensive], and rolled 


along before troops on foot, when advancing, to defend them from the arrows 


cir opponents. In the battles between the Viisufzi and Dilazak tribes 
fghans, in the fifteenth century, of which before long I hope to be able to 
count, the Utman Khel, one of the lesser and of the many still 
t Afghan tribes [who never paid allegiance to Durranis or 
tho accompanied the Viisufzis when the latter first appeared east 
r Pass, on one occasion formed the advance of the allied forces, 
ffed hides above described. They are said to have been very 

; but I do not think this mode of fighting will be 
Ghivis were ‘‘ Patans,” or Patans Ghiris. Com- 

; 287-8. See my Afghan Dictionary, second 


wt 


ere 
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elephant‘, made a charge. Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din directed 
that the foot-soldiers should open their rank of karwahs, 
in order to allow Daulat Shah to enter with his whole | 
division. They opened their ranks accordingly. When 
Daulat Shah, with his body of horse and the elephant, 
entered, the infantry closed the breach in their ranks again, 
and completely surrounded that Prince on all sides ; and he, 
with the whole of that body of horse, were martyred, and 
the elephant was brought to the ground, and also killed. 

When the troops of Bahram Shah witnessed that disaster 
and slaughter, they fell into disorder and gave way. Sultan fis 
’Ala-ud-Din followed in pursuit, from stage to stage, as far 
as a place which they call Josh-i-Ab-i-Garm [the jet of hot- 
water], near to Tigin-abad, where Sultan Bahram Shah 
faced about, and a second time prepared to renew the 

- and the whole of the forces then assembled 

under him again gave battle, but were defeated and put to 
the rout, and only stopped at the gate of Ghaznin. Sultan 
*Ala-ud-Din followed in fierce pursuit, so that Bahram Shah, 
for the third time, assembled the troops of Ghaznin, the 
men of the city, and a large levy of footmen, and gave 
battle for the third time ; but he was unable to GYSISeES wt 
[the enemy], and was again defeated. ‘Ala-ud-Din ie the 
city of Ghaznin by storm, and, during seven nights and a5 
fired the place, and burnt it with obstinacy and wantonness”. 

The chronicler states that, during these seven days, the 
air, from the blackness of the smoke, continued as black as . 
and those nights, from the flames raging in the 
were lighted up as light as day. ae 




























engagement 


night ; 
burning city, j 
these phe days, likewise, rapine, plunder, and mas act 
were carried on with the utmost pertinacity and vindictive 
‘All the men that were found were killed, and the — 
‘Alt-ud-Din 


B tie! 


ness. ae 
women and children were made cap 


ioned, and it is not st 


is ment 
4 One elephant only is creer inreiled tO 


mounted on it. It appears 


arwas with it Pres - a 
ey ents nae himself says that Saif-ud-Din, Siri, was the 


m $I nd Ala-ud-Din 
brothers who came into contact bs ayo Sn ae 
the last ; but he has so — poe at sts a 
ler will perhaps find it! erplexing i ; he ld rea 
f sth at Section XIX., first, then that of Baha ‘Din, Sam, at 
and this notice of + Ala-ud-Din last. " 
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commanded that the whole of the [remains of the] Mah- 
midi Sultans should be exhumed from their graves and 
‘ burnt, except those of Sultan Mahmid, the Ghazi, Sultan 
Mas'iid, and Sultan Ibrahim‘; and, during the whole of 
these seven days, ’Ala-ud-Din gave himself up to wine and 
carousal within the palaces of the Sultans of Ghaznin. 
During this time he gave directions so that the tomb of 
Sultan Saif-ud-Din, Siri, and the mausoleum of the Malik- 
ul-Jibal [Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad], were sought out, and 
coffins prepared; and caused preparations to be made 
for putting his whole army into mourning’. When the 
eighth night came round, and the city had become entirely 
desolated and consumed, and its inhabitants massacred 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, on that night, improvised® several 
strophes eulogistic of himself, and gave them to the 
minstrels, with directions to sing them accompanied by 
their changs and chighanahs® before him ; and the lines 
which are appropriate, are as follows :— 


‘*The world knoweth that I of the universe am king!. 

The lamp of the family of the ’Abbasis am I. 
*Ala-ud-Din, Husain, son of Husain, am ™ 

Whose house’s sovereignty be ever enduring ! 

When on the bright bay steed of my dominion I sit, 

One, to me, will be both the heavens and the earth, 

Death sports around the point of my spear : 

Hope follows [as goad] the dust of my troops 3, 

I should roam the world through, like unto Sikandar : 

I should in every city another sovereign place, 

I was determined on this, that of the vagabonds of Ghaznin 
I would set a river of blood running like unto the Nil. 

But they are maudlin old dotards and infants, 
And my blooming fortune maketh intercession for them. 
Ror their own sakes I have granted them their lives, 
That the granting of their lives may of mine be the bond3,” 

—s SH 
Other writers state that the bones of the whole of the Mahmidi sovereigns 
exhumed and burnt, with the sole exception of those of Sultan Mahmiid, 

greater number of copies of the original leave out the words ye 
entirely ; whilst the Bodleian MS., the R. A. S. MS,, and one 
gpics shave \¢—food! The other Paris copy has 5—fighting, 


1 with a poetical genius, : 
of guitar, or harp, and the latter a kind of violin. 
exalted opinion of himself, or had imbibed 


eee. 
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He then commanded, saying, “I have spared the 
remainder of the people of Ghaznin,” and he arose from 
the assembly, and went to the hot-bath; and, on the eighth ‘ 
day of these proceedings, he got up at day-dawn, and, 
accompanied by the whole of the troops of Ghir, and the 
Maliks [chiefs], came to the mausoleum of his brothers. 
He then donned mourning garments, together with his 
whole army, and, for [another] seven nights and days, he 
remained at the mausoleum observing funeral ceremonies. 

During this period the whole Kur'an was read through 
several times, and alms were there distributed ; and the “ 
coffins of his brothers were placed on biers*, and he [’Ala- 
ud-Din] marched from Ghaznin towards the districts of 
Dawar and Bust. On reaching the city of Bust, he entirely 
destroyed the palaces and other edifices® of the Mahmidi 
dynasty, the like of which were not to be found in the 
regions of the world’; and the whole territory, which 
appertained to the Mahmiidi sovereigns, he directed should 
be ravaged and desolated’, : 

He returned to Ghir, and, by his pire the oa 

his brothers were deposited by the side of their ancestors. ; 
He had ordered at seve Sayyids of Ghaznin should rst 
be seized, according to the law of retaliation, in the place ¥ 
of Sayyid Majd-ud-Din, Misawi, who was Sultan Siiri’s | 
Wazir, and who, along with Sultan Sari, they had hung 
up from one of the arches’ [of the bridge ?] of Ghaznin, 
j » Ala-ud-Di in, he seems to have imagined that his 

ot a pareve tere to the hl he spared, after —_ 
ce a le de” Ets Tie 


vol. ii, p. 289- : ds 
$ Such as mosques, colleges, fortifications, aks: eS 
6 cen ruins of those edifices still remain. An intelligent pre ee evel 
Kandahar, and an Afghan, says these ruins are - immense size an 
particularly one arch, which was standing some few 
ea: n one of the great mosque. ; oe 
acne near this arch, called the Pul-i--Ashikan the Lovers) | 
ins of which may still be seen. ris 
ons whole of the district of Zamin-i-Dawar, I lege ‘The t * 
the Mahmidi sovereigns, — ie time, was: great ext 
d only a very small portion of te i 
one pent used by our author signifies bot sepuchres, and 
hich, of course, would scarcely be interred. ne coffins : —~ ms 


interred. Wee a phat 
barca word used here is Tak, signifying an arch, among ote 
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and they were brought before the Sultan. Bags were filled 
with the earth! of Ghaznin, and placed upon their backs, 
and [they were] brought along with him to Firtiz-koh, the 
capital ; and, on reaching that city, the Sayyids were put 
to death, and their blood was mixed with the earth 
which had been brought from Ghaznin, and from it several 
towers? were erected on the hills of Firiiz-koh, which 
towers, moreover, were still remaining up to this present 
time. The Almighty pardon him! 

After he had wreaked such vengeance as this, and 
returned to the capital again, ’Ala-ud-Din desired to 
devote himself to pleasure and revelry ; and he gathered 
around him minstrels and boon companions, betook himself 
to conviviality and carousal, and improvised lines which 
he directed the minstrels to sing, and accompany on their 
harps and violins*. These are the lines :— 


**T am [he] in whose justice the world hath exultation ; 
And TI am [he] through whose munificence the treasury sustaineth injustice. 
The finger of his hand, to his teeth, the enemy placeth 4, 
When, to the string of the bow, I the thimble apply*. 


i 


and it is also a proper name; éut no word signifying a bridge ts used in any 
copy of the text collated, bat some other writers say it was the Tak Bridge—the 
bridge leading to Tak, in Zabulistan, probably. Another writer, however, 
says, Stiri and his Wazir were hung at the head of “the Bridge of Two 
Arches ”— Gib 59 Jy + —and this is probably correct. Tn his account of Siri, 
farther on, our author says it was the Bridge of One Arch, See the first of the 
Ghaznin dynasty, Section XIX. 
1 Khak signifies earth, not “dirt.” The context shows what this earth was 

intended for, but dirt would scarcely have answered for making mortar. 
; 2 Another author states that it was the remainder of the people of Ghaznin— 
‘as not Sayyids only—that *Ala-ud-Din removed, and that they were laden with 
es sacks of earth from that city, and on their arrival at Firiiz-koh they were 
slaughtered, and a building was raised from the earth which was mixed with 
‘their blood. ‘The word used by our author signifies a tower, bastion, &c. The 
probability is that they were small towers, such as are raised for landmarks, 

ind that the earth brought from Ghaznin, mixed with the blood of the Sayyids, 
ed with the mortar, was used for these buildings. 
in the idiom of the different copies of the original varies 
‘that it would lead one to imagine that the work of our author must, 
y, have been written in a different language. One set of copies has 
lig y che jo U sye% |, » yk» whilst another set of copies has 

saliva le W oye. |) pbk 5 and throughout the work the 
The latter set is the least trustworthy. 
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When my bay steed leap’d a square within the ranks, 

The adversary no longer knew ball from square®. 

When, out of hatred towards me, Bahram Shah? bent the bow, 

I pluck’d, with my lance, the quiver from his waist. 

The support of my foe, although they were all Raes [and] Ranahs, 
I reduced, with my mace, to atoms, both Rae’s and Ranah’s head 8. 
To draw forth vengeance by the sword, I have indeed taught 

The sovereigns of the time, and the kings of the age. 

Ah, ravishing Minstrel ! since I am released from war, 

Sing that strain indeed, and that melody enkindle. 

When fortune hath been grasp'd, it is not right to renounce 

The singers’ melody, nor the fire-worshippers’ pure wine.” 


Trustworthy persons have related after this wise, that, 
when Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din ascended the throne of Firiiz- 
koh, he ordered his nephews, Ghiyds-ud-Din, Muhammad- 
i-Sam’, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-- am, sons of 
Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Muhammad Sam, to, ¢ imprisoned, 
and they were confined in the fortress of Wajiristan’, and 
an allowance was fixed for their support. 

He ['Ala-ud-Din] also began to show a contumacious 
spirit towards Sultan Sanjar, and manifested open hostility 


6 These two lines evidently refer to the game of Clhauginrom which the 
lately introduced game of Pola is derived. The text of\ she linés, varies con= 
siderably in different copies of the original, but I have rendered the translation 
as close as possible ; still the meaning is not clear. Probably horse and rider ; 
bore everything before them, and spread terror among the foe, and struck 

Jahram Shah with amazement. 
7 “aaheg line, if correctly quoted, it was Bahram Shah who encountered 
)Ala-ud-Din, Husain ; but other authors, as already noticed in note 3, page 347, 
distinctly state that he was dead before the second expedition against Ghaznin; 
but whether Bahrim or Khusrau Shah—the measure would not be lost if 
«© Khusrau ” were substituted for Bahram—it would Appear that Rajput and 
other Hindi princes and chiefs were in the Ghaznawid army on this occasion. 
See account of Sultan Mu'izz-ud- Din, Muhammad, the second of the Ghaznin 
dynasty. In his account of Bahram, Shah's reign, dy 109 to pets our 
author says that he returned to Ghaznin after ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, hie eb 
and died there. Those authors who contend that Bahram Shah . a 
short time before * Ala-ud-Din, Husain, appeared before Ghaznin, state that it 
was his son, Khusrau Shah, who left it on his approach, and who returned i 
it after the departure, of the Ghirians, and finally pee on 
advance of the Ghuzz ‘Turks, in 548 or 549 Hs after the defeat Suiza 
Sanjar, and his falling a one into their hands in that year, two years only 
th of ’Ala-ud-Din. Ge 
Lae 4,96 is used in all but one copy of the text, which Pe gc 
signifying ‘‘a ball,” and may even be the most applicable meaning after all. 
9 Sam [Baha-ud-Din] was the name of the father only. : 
1 The fortress of Nae probably, which stronghold was used as a state prison 


by the Ghaznawid Sultans. : 
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towards him*, What the Sultans of Ghir had stipulated 

for, and which used to reach the Sanjari Court every year, 

such as arms and armour, rarities, and offerings, ’Ala-ud- 

Din withheld; and matters reached such a pass, that 

Sultan Sanjar assembled a numerousarmy, and determined 
to march into the territory of Ghur. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din collected the forces of Ghiir, and 
advanced to meet the Sultan as far as the limits of the 
town of Nab, between Firiiz-koh and Hirat, in the valley 
of the Hariw-ar-Rid. There is water there, and a delight- 
ful and extensive plain*, which they call Sih-goshah-i-Nab ; 


2 This seems to confirm the statement of Fasih-i [note ‘4, page 336], that 
Husain [’Izz-ud-Din], son of Sam, Ala-ud-Din, Husain’s father, had also 
been made captive by Sultan Sanjar, some years before, and made tributary. 
Under the reign of Sanjar also, our author states, page 149, ‘‘ The Maliks of 
Ghiir and Sultans of the Jibal were all subject to Sultan Sanjar. It is probable 
that, as Sultan Sanjar had dethroned Sultan Arsalan, and had set up Bahram 
Shah on the throne of Ghaznin, he [Sanjar] received, as lord-paramount over 
: Ghaznin also, the tribute formerly paid by the chiefs of Ghir to the Sultans 

i dynasty. When Bahram executed Saif-ud-Din, Stiri, ’Ala- 
sent his head to his uncle, Sultan Sanjar. See also 

ra. 10 to note 2, page 348. 

Bs 3 Two copies u “There there is a delightful river and an extensive 

; plain ;” wet course’ the Hariw or Hari-riid, as the river of Hirat is named, 

was there,/and the extrayiver appears redundant. 

S __Fagilet'States that the battle took place before Aobah, near Hirat [Aobah is 
Pus’hto for ‘water ”], andyin this Jahan-Ara agrees, but the Tarikh-i-Ibrahimi 
says it took place at Maran-~ but both places are in the Hirat district, and 
not far from each other. 

In the year 544 H. [Fasih-i says as early as 542 H.], ’Ali, Jatri, [called 
Chatri by our author] who held the fief of Hirat, during Sultan Sanjar’s 
absence, had become disaffected towards the Sultan, in what way is not men- 
tioned, for but little is said about him in history. [See note *, page 237.) 

He concerted with ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, ‘‘ Malik of Ghar,” in this hostility, 

and Sanjar marched against them. They were defeated and overthrown in 

545 H.—some say in 544 H., and Fasih-i §47 4.—and ’Ali, Jatri, ’Ala-ud-Din, 

Ghivi, and the Malik-zadah, Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad [son of Fakhr- 

\d-Din, Mas'iid, of Bamian, elder brother of ” Ala-ud-Din], were taken prisoners, 

y the hand of the Sipah-salar, Barankash. Orders were given to 

fatri, to death at once, and ?Ala-ud-Din was thrown into prison; but 

Muhammad, having obtained 50,000 dinars from Bamian, the 

for his ransom, that sum was paid to Barankash, and he was 

‘some time, Sultan Sanjar took compassion on ’ Ala-ud-Din, 

rty, and made him one of his boon companions. 

the story respecting [’Ali-ud-Din] Husain, which 

relate of his father, Husain, already recorded in 

o es matters entirely different here 

and gives such circumstantial details, I still 

account correct notwithstanding, who, 
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and at that place an engagement took place between the 
two armies. 


was fought, had directed so that the ground in rear of the 
forces of Ghiir had been entirely laid under water; and he 
had caused it to be proclaimed that the ground in the 
rear had become quite flooded, and that whoever should 
attempt to fly tothe rear would get into the mud, and stick 
there. 

When the battle was arranged, and the two armies came 
in contact, a body of about 6000 Ghuzz, Turk, and Khalj 
horse, which was stationed on the right of the army of 
Ghir, deserted, and went over to Sultan Sanjar, and sub- 
mitted to him, and the troops of Ghir were defeated and 
overthrown. The whole of the Amirs and warriors, and 


however, styles both of them Husain, without giving their titles. The anecdote 
is much the same in both authors. 

Fasih-i says, ‘‘ When Husain [’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, of our author], son 
of Sam, was taken prisoner, ‘the Sultan commanded that he should be put 
to death, but, at the intercession of Shaikh Ahmad [the Imam-i-Rabbani of 
Rashid-ud-Din], Ghazzali, he was spared, and set at liberty. This was in the 
year 545 H. For two years he used to light the fires of the cooks of the Sultan's 
army [our author would scorn to relate this, as it did not tend to the glorifica- 
tion of his patrons], until one day, the Amir [commander] of the troops of 
Khurisan, Tmad-ud-Daulah, Kimaj, chanced to meet with him.” Fanakati 
says, for two years [’Ala-ud-Din] Husain wandered about the bazirs of Sanjar’s 
camp [or capital] as a mendicant, when one day as Kimaj was passing the shop 
of acook he noticed Husain, who was attending the fire and watching the 
cook’s pot. 
Stone compassion on Husain and made known his case to the Sultan, 
who directed that he should be brought to his presence. Bales admitted, he 
kissed the ground before the Sultan, who said to him :—‘‘I understand thou 
hast neither wealth nor effects left unto thee. Hast thou no sense of cleanliness 
left thee either?” [Rashid-ud-Din says, “* Hast thou not the means and power 
d and face clean ?”] Husain replied :—‘‘ In the days when 
e own head I had the good fortune to be attended by a 
but, now that it oa A = bs Ec hen 

“ect.” The Sultan was touched ; e ‘on 

ager nase and sent him back to his native country attended by 
a large retinue 5 and to the end of his days Husain paid obedience to that 
monarch. : Tid 

i iy en wt Ghee Me ca 
peeing 2 ae oe month of 548 H., and, when released in 551 H., no 
see pion * to him. *Ala-ud-Din died a month before Sanjar’s release. 
power was left fo lM . avs having bestowed a casket of gems, one’night 
Several authors mention Sanj : 's ig b ee 
nt a convivial meeting, upon Ala-ud-Din, Husain, 


herds are not referred to, See page 238, and note ® 


of keeping one hea 
this head was min 
thousand servants, 





Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, a day before the battle Sa 
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distinguished men of the Ghirian army, got entangled in 
that swampy ground and morass, Some of them obtained 
martyrdom, and some were made captive, and Sultan ’Ala- 
ud-Din himself was taken prisoner. 
Sultan Sanjar commanded that he should be put in con- 
finement, and they brought gyves of iron to place on his 
legs, He urged that it was requisite they should make a 
representation [from him] to the Sultan, saying :—“Do unto 
meas I intended to have done unto thee, for I obtained 
gyves of gold, in order that, thereby, reverence for thy 
sovereignty might be so much the more preserved.” When 
this request was made known, those identical gyves were 
ft called for, and, when they were obtained, those very same 
gyves were placed upon ’Ala-ud-Din’s legs, and they 
mounted him upon a camel, and Sultan Sanjar returned 
[to his own territory]. 

As the report of ’Ala-ud-Din’s wittiness of temperament, 
and quickness of intellect, was much talked about at that 
period, and had become famous, and Sultan Sanjar had 
heard a great deal about it, either the next day, or a few 
days after, he sent for him, treated him wif honour, and 
set him at liberty [from his gyves]. A salver of precious 
gems had been placed near the masnad of the imperial 
throne, and that was bestowed upon 'Ala-ud-Din, who arose 
and made his obeisance, and spoke these lines, befitting 
the circumstance. The following is the quatrain :— : 
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“Tn the rank of battle the Shah took me, but did not kill, 
Notwithstanding, of a verity, I was full worthy of being slain. 
A casket of precious gems he bestow’d upon me : 

In such wise his mercy [was], and his bounty such 4.” 


_ Sultan Sanjar made him one of his associates and boon 
mpanions, and there was no pleasure-party without the 
ce of ’Ala-ud-Din, until one day, during a banquet, 


pon the sole of the foot of which there was a 
He arose, kissed the mole, and improvised 


g lines :— 


. 
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‘*Verily the dust at the gate of thy palace is [my] diadem§, 
And [this], the collar of thy service, is my adornment. 
In the same manner as I kiss the mole on the sole of thy foot, 
Even so good fortune [likewise] salutes my head.” 


This anecdote has been already related in the account of 
Sultan Sanjar's reign. The latter gave him back again 
the throne of Ghir’, and he commanded that stores, 
treasure, all his herds of horses and camels and cattle, and 
flocks of sheep, his own personal property, should be made 
over to 'Ala-ud-Din; and Sultan Sanjar said :—*’Ala- 
ud-Din, thou art in the condition of a brother to me. 
Return, and take all these things—cattle and treasure— 
along with thee, and remove them to the country of Ghir. 
If the divine decree should in such wise will, that this 
host of Ghuzz should be overcome, and we should 
obtain the victory, when these things shall be demanded 
of thee, send them back to me; but otherwise, if it should 
turn out that my dominion shall have come to an end, 
and the thread of the empire's regularity shall have been 
severed, it is far better that these things should remain 
with thee than that they should fail into the hands of the 
Ghuzz’.” a : 

During this period of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din’s absence 
from the capital of the kingdom of Ghiir, a number of the 
Amirs, Maliks, and the great men and judges of the Jibal 
[mountain tracts] and of the territory of Ghir, had agreed 
ether to bring Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Husain’, son of 
ad, of Madin, who was the brother's son of ’Ala- 
m upon the throne of Firtiz-koh. A 
body of disobedient persons of the territory of Kashi’, who 
all the rest of the people of Ghir in arrogance and 
d great violence, and by their 
under pretence of grants, gifts, 
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alms, and robes of distinction, had appropriated the royal 
treasure and property. 

When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din came towards Ghir from 
Khurasan with all that treasure, cattle, and wealth [con- 
ferred upon him by Sultan Sanjar], he first proceeded in 
the direction of the territory of Kashi, destroyed the whole 
of their Kishks [fortified villages], which exceeded a 
thousand Kasrs in number, and every one of which, in 
strength and height, was such, that the decision of conjec- 
ture and conception could not admit a plan of it. 

After having taken vengeance upon the rebels of the 
Kashi territory and other mountain tracts, he ['Ala-ud- Din] 
returned to the capital Firiiz-koh, and, before his reaching 
it, they had killed Malik Nasir-ud-Din-i-Muhammad, as 
will, subsequently, be recorded. When Sultan "Ala-ud-Din 
arrived at Firtiz-koh, and [again] seated himself on the 
throne of his ancestors, he turned his attention to the 
making of fresh conquests. He brought under his sway 
the districts of Bamian and Tukharistan’, and seized the 
districts of Dawar, Jariim, and Bust also; and, of Khura- 
san, took the fortress of Tilak, which is situated in the 
mountains in the vicinity of Hirat, after a period of six 
years*. 

There was a poet within the fortress of Tilak, whom 
they called by the name of ’Umr-i-Saraj ; and, when hosti- 
lities were about to come to an end, and the fortress of 
Tilak was about to be gained possession of by terms of 
accommodation, he composed some verses, two lines of 
which, which were deserving [of insertion], are here brought 
in :— 












“Seated on horseback, galloping up-hill and down, 
Thy object is Tilak : lo! there is Talak.” 
their language, galloping up-hill and down-dale is 
“ Wurlak-Filak‘.” “The mercy of God be upon 
D 





ristan dynasty farther on. _ 
to this statement, ’Ala-ud-Din must have been investing this 
whole of his reign, for he only ruled six years. 
. most of the copies of the text, but the best copies 
have “ Urlak-Filak,” ‘* Warlak-Tilak,” and 
are unintelligible, and are certainly not 
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From that place ’Ala-ud-Din turned his face to the 
conquest of Gharjistan; and took to wife the lady Hur 
Malikah, who was the daughter of the Shar, Shah [by 
name], son of Ibrahim, Shar, son of Ardshir, one of the 
Maliks of Gharjistan®; and the valley of the Murghab 
river and [its] fortresses came into his possession. The 
fortress of Sabekji® [or Sabegji], however, held out, and 
carried on hostilities [against him] for six years’; and of 
this time, for a period of three years, he sat down con- 
tinually before it, until it was given up to him. 

Towards the end of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din’s life, Mula- 
hidah emissaries came to him from Alamit*, and he 
treated them with great reverence; and in every place 
in Ghir they sought, secretly, to make proselytes. The 
Mulahidah [heretic] of Alamit had set his ambition on 
subjecting the people of Ghir [to his heresy], and making 
them submissive. This fact became defilement which 
adhered to the train of the ’Ala-i robe of sovereignty. Of 
his life, however, but a short period remained, and he 
died, and they buried him by the side of his ancestors 
and his brethren’. The Almighty forgive him! 


5 See note §, page 341. 

6 The name of this place is doubtful. The majority of copies have as 
written above (av but other copies have BT EE = 
and A= =. Of Ghir we have no knowledge whatever, and the Politicals, 
who were stationed in Afghanistan previous to the outbreak in 1841, although 
they did gain‘a little knowledge of the eastern parts of Afghanistan, appear 
almost to have neglected the western parts. 

7 See note 3, preceding page. 

8 Alamiit, from 4! and ©y-!—the eagle’s [not vulture’s] nest—the name 
of the stronghold of Hasan-i-Sabbah, the Shaykh-ul-Jibal, or the Old Man of 
the Mountain, or Chief of the Assassins, «as the chief of this sect used to 
be called. The person here referred to, however, is MUHAMMAD, son of 
BUZURG-UMID, the third of the Alamiitiahs, who died in 557 4. In 
Elliot, INDIA, vol. ii. pages 289-90, he is turned into ‘the Mulahi-datu-l- 
maut”! See page 365, and note %. 

‘Ala-ud-Din, Husain, died at Hirat in 551 Hf, the same year in which 
Sultan Sanjar escaped from the Ghuzz, and Itsiz, Khwarazm Shah, died, 
according to Fasib-i, Lubb-ut-Tawarikh, Habib-us-Siyar, Haft-Iklim, 
Mir‘at-i-Jahin Numa, and several others, but, according to Jahan Ara and 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, in 556 H., but this is incorrect. Jannabi says in 
566 Hu. ! Our author, although brought up in the residence of his niece, and 
the glorifier of all things Ghiirian, appears neither to have known the 
year of ’Ali-ud-Din's death nor the extent of his reign. He reigned six 
ears. 

s 9 How many sons he had our author did not appear to consider necessary 
Aa 2 
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alms, and robes of distinction, had appropriated the royal 
treasure and property. 

When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din came towards Ghir from 
Khurasan with all that treasure, cattle, and wealth [con- 
ferred upon him by Sultan Sanjar], he first proceeded in 
the direction of the territory of Kashi, destroyed the whole 
of their Kishks [fortified villages], which exceeded a 
thousand Kasrs in number, and every one of which, in 
strength and height, was such, that the decision of conjec- 
ture and conception could not admit a plan of it. 

After having taken vengeance upon the rebels of the 
Kashi territory and other mountain tracts, he [’Ala-ud-Din] 
returned to the capital Firiiz-koh, and, before his reaching 
it, they had killed Malik Nasir-ud-Din-i-Muhammad, as 
will, subsequently, be recorded. When Sultan *Ala-ud-Din 
arrived at Firtiz-koh, and [again] seated himself on the 
throne of his ancestors, he turned his attention to the 
making of fresh conquests. He brought under his sway 

' the districts of Bamian and Tukharistan’, and seized the 
districts of Dawar, Jariim, and Bust also; and, of Khura- 
san, took the fortress of Tilak, which is situated in the 
mountains in the vicinity of Hirat, after a period of six 
years®. 

There was a poet within the fortress of Tilak, whom 
they called by the name of ’Umr-i-Saraj ; and, when hosti- 
lities were about to come to an end, and the fortress of 
Tilak was about to be gained possession of by terms of 
accommodation, he composed some verses, two lines of 
which, which were deserving [of insertion], are here brought 
in:— 

«Seated on horseback, galloping up-hill and down, 
Thy object is Tilak : lo! there is Tilak,” 


In their language, galloping up-hill and down-dale is 
ier called “ Wurlak-Filak*.” “The mercy of God be upon 










‘See the Tukharistan dynasty farther on. 

According to this statement, ’Ala-ud-Din must have been investing this 
ring hole of his reign, for he only ruled six years. 

vary in most of the copies of the text, but the best copies 
Some have “ Unlak-Fiilak,” “* Warlak-Tiilak,” and 
words are unintelligible, and are certainly not 
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From that place ’Ald-ud-Din turned his face to the 
conquest of Gharjistan; and took to wife the lady Hur 
Malikah, who was the daughter of the Shar, Shah [by 
name], son of Ibrahim, Shar, son of Ardshir, one of the 
Maliks of Gharjistan'; and the valley of the Murghab 
river and [its] fortresses came into his possession. The 
fortress of Sabekji® [or Sabegji], however, held out, and 
carried on hostilities [against him] for six years’; and of 
this time, for a period of three years, he sat down con- 
tinually before it, until it was given up to him. 

Towards the end of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din’s life, Mula- 
hidah emissaries came to him from Alamit*, and he 
treated them with great reverence; and in every place 
in Ghir they sought, secretly, to make proselytes. The 
Mulahidah [heretic] of Alamit had set his ambition on 
subjecting the people of Ghir [to his heresy], and making 
them submissive. This fact became defilement which 
adhered to the train of the ’Ala-i robe of sovereignty. Of 
his life, however, but a short period remained, and he 
died, and they buried him by the side of his ancestors 
and his brethren’. The Almighty forgive him! 


5 See note §, page 341. 

6 The name of this place is doubtful. The majority of copies have as 
written above ae but other copies have Be ETE = 
and So Of Ghiir we have no knowledge whatever, and the Politicals, 
who were stationed in Afghanistan previous to the outbreak in 1841, although 
they did gain’a little knowledge of the eastern parts of Afghanistan, appear 
almost to have neglected the western parts. ; 

7 See note 3, preceding page. 

8 Alamiit, from 4!! and ©y!—the eagle’s [not vulture’s] nest—the name 
of the stronghold of Hasan-i-Sabbab, the Shaykh-ul-Jibal, or the Old Man of 
the Mountain, or Chief of the Assassins, as the chief of this sect used to 
be called, The person here referred to, however, is MUHAMMAD, son of 
BUZURG-UMID, the third of the Alamiitiahs, who died in 557 H. In 
Elliot, INDIA, vol. ii. pages 289-90, he is turned into ‘the Mulahi-datu-l- 
maut”! See page 365, and note 4. 

‘Ala-ud-Din, Husain, died at Hirat in 551 H, the same year in which 
Sultan Sanjar escaped from the Ghuzz, and Itsiz, Khwarazm Shah, died, 
according to Fasib-i, Lubb-ut-Tawarikh, Habib-us-Siyar, Haft-Iklim, 
Mir’at-i-Jahan Numa, and several others, but, according to Jahan Ara and 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawartkh, in 556 H., but this is incorrect. Jannabi says in 
566 uw. ! Our author, although brought up in the residence of his niece, and 
the glorifier of all things Ghiirian, appears neither to have known the 
year of ?Ala-ud-Din’s death nor the extent of his reign. He reigned six 
ears. 

2 2 How many sons he had our author did not appear to consider necessary 
Aa 2 
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XV. MALIK NASIR-UD-DIN, AL-HUSAIN, SON OF MUHAMMAD, 
MADINI. 

When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, was made captive 

in the engagement with Sultan Sanjar, the [affairs of the] 


. territories of Ghiir and the Jibal {mountain tracts] became 


weak and disordered. The refractory and disobedient of 
Ghir began to show contumacy, and each tribe fortified 
itself in the hills and defiles in which it dwelt, and com- 
menced carrying on strife and hostility one against the 
other. 

A party of the great Amirs who still remained [for a 
great number had been slain or made captive in the battle 
against Sultan Sanjar] brought Malik Nasir-ud-Din, 
Husain, son of Muhammad, Madini, from Madin, and 
placed him on the throne of Firtiz-koh'. The treasures of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, and the treasures of his son, Sultan 
Saif-ud-Din, he took into his own possession; and the 
whole of the precious things, treasures, and valuable pro- 
perty, and other effects stored up, he expended upon those 
Amirs, and great men, and on mean persons, and seized 
upon the dominions of Ghir. His strength lay in the 
support of the rebels of the Kashi country. 

This Malik, Nasir-ud-Din, had a great passion for women 
and virgins, and he had taken a number of the handmaids 
and slave girls of the Aavam of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din under 
his own control, and used to have recourse to them. 
When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, having been dismissed with 
great honour and respect from the presence of Sultan San- 
jar, set out towards the dominions of Ghiir, and reached the 
hill country of Hirat, and the news of the advent of his ex- 
alted banners was brought to Firiiz-koh, terror, and fright, 
and the fear of retribution, threw all hearts into dread. 

A party, who were loyally devoted to the ’Ala-i dynasty, 
secretly instigated and incited those slave girls of ‘Ala-ud- 
Din’s aram, who had been taken into Malik Nasir-ud- 


_ Din’s faram, so that they sought an opportunity ; and, at 


state here ; but we shall find that he had two at least, both of whom 
-ded to the sovereignty. 

‘not mentioned as a ruler by other authors, who pass at once from 
s to his son ; but there is no doubt about Nasir-ud-Din, 
the sovereignty and held it during the former’s captivity. 
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a time when Malik Nasir-ud-Din was lying asleep on his 
couch, they placed the pillow of the couch over his face 
and, with all their force, held down the four corners of ‘he 
pillow until they suffocated him, and he died. 


XVI. SULTAN? SAIF-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF SULTAN 
*ALA-UD-DIN, AL-HUSAIN. 


When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din departed from this world, his 
son, Sultan Saif-ud-Din, Muhammad, with the concur- 
rence of the whole of the Maliks, Amirs, and chief men of 
Ghir, ascended the throne of Firiiz-koh. 

He was a youthful and good-looking sovereign, and was 
beneficent in disposition, just, the cherisher of his subjects, 
and patronizer of his servants, bountiful, munificent, open- 
hearted, and liberal, humble, conciliating, pious, orthodox, 
and steadfast in the faith of Islam. When he ascended the 
throne, he, at the outset, repudiated acts of tyranny and 
injustice ; and for all the injustice, oppression, and violence 
which his father had committed, he commanded that resti- 
tution should be made; and he carried out his purpose 
according to the institutes of justice, and the ways of 
rectitude. 

Those emissaries who had come from the Mulahidah 
[heretic] of Alamit [towards the close of his father’s 
reign], and who, secretly, had exhorted every person to the 
vanities of heresy and schism, he directed should be brought 
to task, and the whole of them, by his orders, were put to 
the sword. In every place wherein the odour of their 
impure usages was perceived, throughout the territory of 
Ghiir, slaughter of all heretics was commanded. The 
whole of them were sent to Hell, and the area of the 
country of Ghiir, which was a mine of religion and ortho- 
doxy, was purified from the infernal impurity of Karamitah* 
depravity by the sword. By this orthodox war upon in- 
fidels, love for him became rooted in the hearts of the 
people of Ghar and of the territory of the Jibal; and the 


2 Styled Malik by several authors. 
3 Our author makes no difference between Mulahidahs and Karamitahs, 
put they are different sects. See Sale, Ku’RAN, Preliminary Discourse, 


pages 130-31. 
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XV. MALIK NASIR-UD-DIN, AL-HUSAIN, SON OF MUHAMMAD, 
MADINI. 

When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, was made captive 
\ in the engagement with Sultan Sanjar, the [affairs of the] 
———~ territories of Ghiir and the Jibal [mountain tracts] became 
weak and disordered. The refractory and disobedient of 
Ghir began to show contumacy, and each tribe fortified 
itself in the hills and defiles in which it dwelt, and com- 
menced carrying on strife and hostility one against the 

other. 

A party of the great Amirs who still remained [for a 
great number had been slain or made captive in the battle 
against Sultan Sanjar] brought Malik NAasir-ud-Din, 
Husain, son of Muhammad, Madini, from Madin, and 
placed him on the throne of Firiiz-koh'. The treasures of 
Sultan ’Ald-ud-Din, and the treasures of his son, Sultan 
Saif-ud-Din, he took into his own possession ; and the 
whole of the precious things, treasures, and valuable pro- 
perty, and other effects stored up, he expended upon those 
Amirs, and great men, and on mean persons, and seized 
upon the dominions of Ghir. His strength lay in the 
support of the rebels of the Kashi country. 

This Malik, Nasir-ud-Din, had a great passion for women 
and virgins, and he had taken a number of the handmaids 
and slave girls of the Zavam of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din under 
his own control, and used to have recourse to them. 
When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, having been dismissed with 
great honour and respect from the presence of Sultan San- 
jar, set out towards the dominions of Ghiir, and reached the 

_ hill country of Hirat, and the news of the advent of his ex- 

‘ alted banners was brought to Firiiz-koh, terror, and fright, 
and the fear of retribution, threw all hearts into dread. 

party, who were loyally devoted to the ’Ala-i dynasty, 

instigated and incited those slave girls of ’Ala-ud- 

haram, who had been taken into Malik Nasir-ud- 

aram, so that they sought an opportunity ; and, at 


t we shall find that he had two at least, both of whom 
vereignty. , 

ioned as a ruler by other authors, who pass at once from 
his son ; but there is no doubt about Nasir-ud-Din, 
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a time when Malik Nasir-ud-Din was lying asleep on his 
couch, they placed the pillow of the couch over his face 
and, with all their force, held down the four corners of it 
pillow until they suffocated him, and he died, 


XVI, SULTAN? SAIF-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF SULTAN 
*ALA-UD-DIN, AL-HUSAIN. 


When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din departed from this world, his 
son, Sultan Saif-ud-Din, Muhammad, with the concur- 
rence of the whole of the Maliks, Amirs, and chief men of 
Ghiir, ascended the throne of Firiiz-koh, 

He was a youthful and good-looking sovereign, and was 
beneficent in disposition, just, the cherisher of his subjects, 
and patronizer of his servants, bountiful, munificent, open- 
hearted, and liberal, humble, conciliating, pious, orthodox, 
and steadfast in the faith of Islim. When he ascended the 
throne, he, at the outset, repudiated acts of tyranny and 
injustice ; and for all the injustice, oppression, and violence 
which his father had committed, he commanded that resti- { 
tution should be made; and he carried out his purpose ; 

| 





according to the institutes of justice, and the ways of 
rectitude. : 

Those emissaries who had come from the Mulahidah 
{heretic] of Alamit [towards the close of his father’s 
reign], and who, secretly, had exhorted every person to the | 
vanities of heresy and schism, he directed should be brought | 
to task, and the whole of them, by his orders, were put to | 
the sword. In every place wherein the odour of their 
impure usages was perceived, throughout the territory of 
Ghir, slaughter of all hgretics was commanded. The 
whole of them were sent to Hell, and the area of the 
country of Ghiir, which was a mine of religion and ortho- 
doxy, was purified from the infernal impurity of Karamitah* 
depravity by the sword. By this orthodox war upon in- 
fidels, love for him became rooted in the hearts of the 
people of Ghir and of the territory of the Jibal ; and the 





2 Styled Malik by several authors. 
3 Our author makes no difference between Mulahidahs and Karimitahs, 
put they are different sects. See Sale, Ku’RAN, Preliminary Discourse, 2 


pages 130-31. 
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whole of them bound the girdle of his service round their 
loins, and placed the collar of obedience to him about the 
neck of sincerity. 

One of the proofs of his equity, and of the goodness of 
his rule, was this, that he gave orders for the release from 
the fortress of Wajiristan of both his uncle's sons, Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, the 
sons of Sam, and he cherished and caressed them, and 
allowed them perfect liberty of action. 

During his reign people, both comers and goers, enjoyed 
plenty, repose, and security beyond compute; but that 
youthful monarch of excellent disposition had but a short 
life, and his reign only extended to the space of one year 
and little more. The mercy of God be upon him! 

The cause of his loss of life was this:—One day, seated 
in his pavilion, he was discharging arrows at a butt ; and 

= the Amirs of Ghir had been directed to be present, and 
were in attendance. The Sipah-salar [commander of the 
troops], War-mesh, son of Shis, who was the brother of 
Abi-l-’ Abbas, son of Shis, and the brother of Suliman, son 
of Shis, was also in attendance on him. It was the custom 
with the Amirs of Ghir, and the Maliks of the Jibal, at 
that period, that upon whomsoever they would confer 
honour, him they should present with a golden gauntlet 
studded with jewels, after the same manner as, in these 
days, they bestow a girdle; and on the hand{s] of this 
commander, War-mesh, son of Shis, were two gem-studded 
7 gauntlets*, which Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Husain, Madini, 
¥ had honoured him with; and both those gauntlets were 
from the treasury of Sultan Saif-ud-Din’s own haram. 
When he perceived those two gauntlets belonging to his 
own faram upon the hand of War-mesh, the honour of 
manhood, and the dignity of sovereignty, began to flame 
up within his heart, and the fire of wrath burst forth, and 
d:— Run, War-mesh, and bring back my arrow from 
tt.’ When War-mesh turned his face towards the 















word used is sly2 a glove or gauntlet; a bracelet may have 
ur author intended, as it is difficult, I should imagine, to wear vo 
hand, but he says ‘‘on the hand,” not the Aands. The word 
v is «4249 Other writers say, a bracelet, which Nasir- 
ne of ’Ald-ud-Din’s wives, and presented to 
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butt, in order to carry out this command, and his back 
was turned towards the Sultan, he, Sultan Saif-ud-Din, 
fitted a broad steel-headed arrow’ to his bow, and drew 
the bow-string to his ear, and discharged the arrow with 
such force into the back of War-mesh, that the feathers of 
the arrow passed out through his breast, and he fell down 
dead on the spot®. 

As the empire of the Sanjari dynasty had come to an 
end, the Amirs of the tribe of Ghuzz had acquired power, 
and had taken possession of the different parts of the 
territory of Khurasan, and their violence and depredations 
had extended in all directions; and the disquietude and 
affliction consequent upon these depredations used to reach 
the frontier districts of the kingdom of Ghir, and the 
borders of the hill tracts of Gharjistan. 

When Sultan Saif-ud-Din brought the dominions of his 
father under his jurisdiction, he assembled his forces, and 
set out for the purpose of restraining the aggressions of 
the Ghuzz, and reached the confines of Gharjistan, and the 
district of Madin?, From thence he advanced to Rud- 
bar® of Marw, and passed beyond Dajzak, which is a large 
city [town 2], and came to a battle with the Ghuzz. 

The Sipah-salar, Abi-l-’Abbas, son of Shis, who was 
the champion of Ghir, of the family of the Shisanis, and 
who nourished revenge in his heart on account of War-mesh, 
son of Shis [his own brother], and waited his opportunity, 
on the day of the encounter with the Ghuzz, came behind 
the back of the Sultan, Saif-ud-Din, and thrust his spear 
into his side, and hurled him from his horse, and exclaimed 
{at the same time], “ Men are not killed with their faces 
to the butt, as thou didst kill my brother, otherwise they 


[themselves] get killed at such a place as this’.” 


5 The arrow-head called e/-a&, formed in the shape of a shovel ; hence its 
name—a little shovel. It is also called the ‘* huntsman’s arrow-head,” and a 
double-pointed arrow-head also. 

6 The ‘meek, conciliating, and pious” youth did not hesitate to shoot an 
enemy in the dack / - 

7 Some copies of the text have Farus, which is sometimes written Kadus, 
instead of Madin, See page 374, and note 6, 

$ Rad-bar also means ‘*a river in a valley,” but here refers to a place so 
called. 

9 Some writers mention that he was “killed in battle with the Ghuzz of 
Balkh,” and that it happened in 558 H. ; but he is said to have reigned some- 
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When the Sultan fell, the troops of Ghiir were defeated 
and routed, and they likewise left the [wounded] Sultan on 
the field. A Ghuzz [soldier] came upon him, and, as yet, 
the Sultan was still alive. The Ghuzz, when he noticed 
the princely vest and girdle, was desirous of despoiling 
him of them, The fastening of the Sultan's girdle would 
not come open quickly, on which the Ghuzz applied his 
knife to the fastening, and divided it. The point of the 
knife entered the stomach of Sultan Saif-ud-Din with force, 
and from that wound he obtained martyrdom. 


XVII. SULTAN !-UL-A’ZAM, GHIYA§-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DIN, 
ABU-L-FATH, MUHAMMAD, SON OF BAHA-UD-DIN, SAM, 
KKASIM-I-AMIR-UL-MUMININ®. 


Trustworthy persons have stated, after the following 
manner, that Sultan Ghiyag-ud-Din, and his brother, 
Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, were both born of one mother; and 
that Ghiyas-ud-Din was the elder of Mu’izz-ud-Din by 
three years and a little more. Their mother was the 
daughter of Malik Badr-ud-Din, Kidani, both of the lineage 
of Banji, son of Naharan, and also of the seed of the 
Shansabanis. The Malikah, their mother, used to call 
Ghiyas-ud-Din [by the name of] Habashi; and Mu'izz-ud- 
Din, Zangi®; but, originally, the august name of Ghiyds-ud- 
Din was Muhammad, and the name of Mu’izz-ud-Din was 


thing less than two years, and, in this case, if his father died in 551 H., there 
are three or four years unaccounted for, and, if the former date is correct, ’Ala 
must have died in 556 H., or his son must have reigned about seve years ; 
but, as our author says that Ghiyag-ud-Din, who succeeded him, died in 
x ‘a reign of forty-three years, Saif-ud-Din, ’Ala’s son, must have 
i 1e other authors, however, say Ghiyas-ud-Din 
yhich would make 558 H. as the year of Saif-ud- 

fir’at-i-Jahan Numa says that his i 
e yea alf, and by some accounts 
5 ee Balkh. In 
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also Muhammad. Inthe dialect of Ghiir they call Muham- 
mad, Ahmad‘. 

When Malik Baha-ud-Din, Sam, died within the limits 
of Kidan, and Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, ascended the 
throne of Firiiz-koh, he commanded that his two nephews, 
Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu’'izz-ud-Din, should be imprisoned 
in the fortress of Wajiristan®, and fixed but a small 
allowance for the supply of their wants’. When Sultan 
’Ala-ud-Din departed from this world, Sultan Saif-ud-Din 
directed that they should be released from that fortress, 
and he allowed them entire liberty of action. Ghiyas-ud- 
Din took up his residence at the Court of Firtiz-koh in 
amity with Sultan Saif-ud-Din, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, his 
brother, proceeded to Bamian to the presence of his pater- 
nal uncle, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’id. 

Ghiyas-ud-Din accompanied Sultan Saif-ud-Din, serving 
along with the army, on the expedition against the Ghuzz 
tribe; but he had, however, but a small following through 
want of means and scantiness of resources; but every one, 
among the old servants of his father and of his mother, 
used clandestinely to afford him some little help: oe 

Ghiyas-ud-Din continued always in the service of Sultan 
Saif-ud-Din up to the time when the heavenly dect 
arrived, and Sultan Saif-ud-Din was removed from He: or. 
throne of life imperial to the bier of premature death’ 
and the army of Ghar, discomfited, came out of the distri 
of Rud-bar and the borders of Dajzak towards Ghai 
by way of Asir Darah and La-wir [or Li-ir?], and } 
beyond Afshin, which was the capital of the Shi 
Gharjistan ; and, when they reached the town of | Ve 
wajzd*, the Sipah-salar, Abi-l-’Abbas, son of lis, 

































4 See note 4, page 313. ‘ 
$ A few authors have stated that the two brothers were p 
Ghaznin [not a province of Ghiir] by their uncle, ’Ala-ud-D 
such is not correct, and our author's statements here and at pa; 
are quite correct, and are confirmed by many authors of un a 
See also Thomas : THE PATHAN Kines or DEHLI, page 10. 
6 See paragraph 14, note *, page 347- + re 
7 For shooting the greatest of his chiefs in the back, rd 
ina fit of jealousy. : toe de 
oe The bee a in all the copies is more or less excee 
it would be almost impossible to make anything of this pa 
ating the number of copies T have seen. As it is ? 
i two or three of the proper names. a eons: Gap h 
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had unhorsed Sultan Saif-ud-Din with his spear, there 
presented himself in the presence of Ghiyas-ud-Din ; and 
such of the most powerful and illustrious personages, and 
the Amirs and Maliks of the troops of Ghiir and Gharjistan 
as were present, he assembled and brought together, 
and they all gave their allegiance to the sovereignty and 
dominion of Ghiyas-ud-Din, and they raised him to the 
throne, and congratulated him on his accession to the 
supreme power. Command was given to erect a castle 
there [where this occurred], and up to this time, wherein 
the calamity of the infidel Mughals arose, that town and 
castle was inhabited. From thence they conducted him to 
| the city of Firiiz-koh, and, when they reached the city, 
they placed Ghiyads-ud-Din on the throne. 

Previously to this, his title was Shams-ud-Din ; and his 
brother's, Shihab-ud-Din; but, after he had been on the 
throne some time, his own title was changed to Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din ; and, after the successes in Khurasian, 
his brother Malik Shihab-ud-Din’s title became Sultan 
| Mu’izz-ud-Din’. 

When his brother, Mu'izz-ud-Din', became cognizant 
of his brother Ghiyas-ud-Din’s situation, he proceeded to 
the presence of his uncle, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’id, 
and asked his permission, and came to Firiiz-koh, and 
he was invested with the office of Sar-i-Jandar [or 
chief armour-bearer], and he used to be always in attend- 
ance on his brother, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. The territory 
of Istiah? and Kajiran were entrusted to his charge. 


. 






















[~'] for Asir (,!], and Wajziward [+,3)j)] for Wadawajzd [45 >.] Some 

copies may be read any way, and have no diacritical points. ‘The name of 

the capital of Gharjistan, which is also called Gharchistan, is also written in 
various ways, and, in some copies, is unintelligible ; but the above reading is 
firmed by Vafa-i, who gives a detailed account of the Shars; but Fasih-i 
lls the town Afshinah. Ibn-Hiikal says, the two [chief] towns of Ghar- 

are yi not ot? and yes» The first is evidently an error of the 
yt) and so confirms Yafa-i’s statement. 

1 years after his brother’s accession. Modern writers of Indian 
ally, and European writers, English in particular, put the cart 
in this respect, but the latest version of his name, in this way, 

s SrupENT’s Manvat or InpIAN History, where he 

ahab ood Deen, Mahmood Ghoory”! Shihab has a meaning, 

oreover his name was not Mahmid. ~ 

that he was ¢hen Mu’izz-ud-Din, but subsequently. 
hors, Istiya. It is the name of a small district 
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When the [Sultan’s] pavilion was brought out of the 
city of Firiiz-koh, and conveyed towards Ghir*, the con- 
tumacious of Ghiir began to manifest opposition, The 
Sipah-salar, Abi-l’Abbas, son of Shis, who had raised 
him to the throne, possessed great authority and influence, 
and the refractory of Ghir used to shelter themselves 
under his protection. Both the brothers continued to 
nourish revenge in their hearts against him [Abu-l-’Abbas], 
on account of his having killed their cousin, Sultan Saif-ud- 
Din, and they both concerted a design [against him]. It 
was determined between them, that one of their own imme- 
diate Turkish followers should carry it out [in the following 
manner] :—When Abi-l-’Abbas should enter the audience- 
hall, and should stand up in the assembly to make his 
obeisance, and Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din should raise his hand 
to his cap*, the Turk should strike off Abi-l- Abbas’ head; 
and such was done. 

After Abi-l-’Abbas had been put to death, Ghiyas-ud- 
Din acquired strength, and the grandeur of the realm 
increased. The uncle of the brothers, Malik Fakhr-ud- 
Din, Mas’ad, of Bamian, being the eldest of the seven 
Sultan brothers’, and there being neither one of them 
remaining [but himself], he became ambitious of acquiring 
the territory of Ghir and the throne of Firtiz-koh. Malik 
*Ala-ud-Din, Kimaj [a noble] of the Sanjari dynasty, who 
was Malik [ruler] of Balkh, he sought aid from, and 
despatched envoys to Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-diz‘, of Hirat, 
and asked assistance from him also. Subsequently, the 

3 From the manner in which our author here expresses himself [and the 
sentence is the same in all the copies collated], Ghtr must have been the 
name of a town as well as of the whole country. From many of his expres- 
sions, however, in other places, Firiz-koh would seem to refer to one district 


erritory air to another, and the Jibal to a third, 
oe The Cacia used signifies not a cap exactly, but a head-dress made from 
the fur or skin of an animal, of cloth or other texture, or of cloth of gold, and 
the like, made into a head-dress, a tiara, diadem, &e., but not a turban, 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, the elder brother, engaged Abi-l- Abbas in corivetsarions 
whilst the other brother gave the sign for his assassination. _Abie-l- Abbas 
appears to have suspected treachery, for he had half drawn his pes 
its sheath when he was cut down. ‘This is a specimen of the noble qualities 
those amiable and pious sovereigns of our author, and is quite in keeping with 
their treachery, or at least with Mu'izz-ud-Din’s towards Khusrau Malik. See 
5, pages 112-13. 

a eoTinaitiets nobas styled “ Sultan,” even by his own account. 

6 J-yal-diiz of others. 
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troops of Bamian and the forces of Balkh and of Hirat 
advanced from different directions towards Firtiz-koh. 

Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas'td, of Bamian, being the 
uncle of the Sultans, and there being a great number of 
the Amirs of Ghar in his service, and he claiming the ter- 
ritory of Ghir by right of heritage, set out at first, and 
Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Kimaj, the Amir [ruler] of Balkh, 
began to follow after him, at the distance of some leagues, 
by the route of Upper Gharjistan, while Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-diiz, marched to Firiiz-koh with his army from Hirat, 
it being the nearest route by way of the Hariw-ar-Rid ', or 
valley of the Hari river. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu'izz-ud-Din came out of 
Firiiz-koh, and proceeded to a place which is called Ragh- 
i-Zarir® [the Zarir plain] and the forces of Ghir there 
assembled around them. Taj-ud-Din, Yal-diz, of Hirat, 
used the utmost expedition, being ambitious of this, that 
perhaps the capture of Firdiz-koh and the destruction of 
the Ghiirian army might be achieved by him. 

When he arrived near to the position of the Ghirian 
forces, and both armies confronted each other, and prepa- 
rations were being made for coming to action, so that only 
about the distance of half-a-league intervened ‘between 
them, and the ranks of either army could be seen by the 
other, two Ghirian warriors from the midst of the army ~ 
formed a compact, and came to the front of the [mar- 
shalied] ranks, and presented themselves before the Sultan, 
dismounted from their horses, and, bowing their faces to 

_ the ground, said, “We two your servants will disperse the 

army of Hirat;” so by command they mounted, and, 
: both their horses, they drew their swords, and, like 
fierce blast, and the flying cloud, they approached 
ne Turks of Hirat, crying out, “Where 
feceele MaliieVal-duz!” 
Din, Val-daz, was standing beneath his 
1 pointed towards him, so that 
al-diz; and both 


ae 
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of them like hungry lions and rampant elephants fell upon 

Yal-diiz, and brought him from his horse to the ground by 

the wounds inflicted by their swords. When the troops of 

Hirat beheld this heroism, boldness, and intrepidity, they * 
gave way and took to flight. As Almighty God had 

brought those two Sultans, Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud- 

Din, beneath the shadow of His kindness, He made such a 
a victory and triumph as thisa miracle of theirs”. 

The next day a body of horse’, lightly equipped and 
ruthless, was nominated to proceed against the force of 
Kimaj of Balkh. They fell upon his army unawares, put 
it to flight, took Kimaj, and slew him, and brought his 
head to the presence of the Sultans together with his 
standard. Then the head of Kimaj was placed in a bag, 
and entrusted to a horseman’s charge, and they sent him to 
meet their uncle, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas'td. “The latter 
had arrived near at hand; and, when they [the Sultans] 
had despatched the head of Kimaj, they put their forces 
in motion to follow, and pushed on towards their uncle, 
Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. r 

When that horseman brought the head of Kimaj to the | 
presence of Malik Fakhr-ud-Din he determined upon i 
turning, and made his troops mount ; and, by the tit ( 
had become ready prepared to begin their retreat, th r4 
Sultans had come up [with their forces] and had occupied = 
all the parts around. On reaching the place where th 
uncle was, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu'izz-ud-Din 
once dismounted from their horses, and proc 
receive him, and paid him great attention and « 
tion, and said, “It is necessary that your lo! 
return ;” and they conducted him to their 


































® This ‘‘ miracle” is not mentioned by other authors, 
a very few who copy from our author. The Raugat 
brothers despatched two bodies of troops to oppose the advs 
confederates, the ruler of Hirat, whose name is not given, and 
and that the Ghiirian forces slew both of ‘them, and returned | 
presence of Ghiyas-ud-Din, who despatched the he 
Balkh to his uncle, who repe of his expediti 
Troops had been despatched, 
followed ; and, when they for 
intercepted, they went to him. 

vord from our author. 


1 Three copies of the 
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him on a throne, and both those sovereigns? stood up 
before him with their hands stuck in their girdles [in token 
of servitude]. From this Malik Fakhr-ud-Din became 
filled with shame and compunction, and, overcome with 
humiliation, he spoke to them some words of rebuke, arose, 
and said, “ You mock me!” They mollified him by many 
apologies and excuses, and accompanied him one stage, and 
sent him on his return back to Bamian; and the territory 
of Ghir was left vacant to Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. 

After that event he proceeded into Garmsir and Zamin- 
j-Dawar, and that tract was liberated*; and, as Malik Taj- 
ud-Din, Yal-diiz, of Hirat, had been slain, and the army of 
Hirat had returned thither discomfited, Badr-ud-Din, 
Tughril, who was one of [Sultan] Sanjar’s slaves * took 
Hirat into his own jurisdiction, and held possession of it 
for a considerable time, until the inhabitants of Hirat 
despatched petitions to Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din inviting him 
[thither], and that success 5 was also achieved. 


2 Mu’izz-ud-Din was not then a sovereign prince, and did not become so 
nominally until after the taking of Ghaznin from the Ghuzz. 

3 He obtained possession of Badghais at the same period, and is said to have 
entered into a connexion with the chiefs of Gharjistan, and established his sway 
also over that tract of country. From whose possession Garmsir and Zamin-i- 
Dawar were “‘liberated” our author does not state. Fasih-i, however, 
mentions that in the same year in which he succeeded his cousin, 558 H., 
Ghiyas-ud-Din fought an engagement with the Ghuzz, vanquished them, and 
imposed tribute on them, The Ghuzz were doubtless in possession of the 

f districts mentioned above. 

4 See note ®, page 379. 

“5 This “success” could have been but a very temporary one, for, by our 

. author’s own account, Tughril was in possession of Hirat up to the year when 

Sultiin Shah, Khwarazmi, was defeated by the Ghiiris, which event took place 

in 588 u. In another place, our author, referring to this ‘ taking” of Hirat, 

says it happened in 571 H., yet seventeen years after Tughril still, by his own 
account, held Hirat. See page 249, and note *, page 379. 

During the Khilafat of the ’Abbast Khalifah, Mihdi, the Ghuzz entered 
Mawar-un-Nahr from the north, and became conyerts to Islam ; but Mukanna’- 
i-Miti [the “ great Mokanna” of Moore's poem of ** Lalla Rookh ”J, the false 
prophet, reduced them under his sway. When the ’Abbasis set about putting 

down Mukanna’, the Ghuzz deserted him, and retired to the more Southern 
parts of Mawar-un-Nahr. » They were constantly engaged in hostilities with the 

an Karlughiah Turk-mins, who were generally victorious overthem. The Ghuzz 
the habit of paying tribute to the sovereign of the period, and, when 
anjar ascended the throne of the Saljtks, 40,000 Ghuzz families entered 
to eae ers and paid a tribute of 24,000 sheep 


and in note ‘ 





























545 i, according to Alfi, when Amir Kimaj [the 
note 4, page 336, also probably] was Wall of 
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_ After some years Faras and the territory of Kaliyin [or 
Kal-yiin], and Fiwar and Baghshor*, came into his posses- 


Balkh, the Ghuzz became disaffected about the collection of the tribute. 
Kimij was at enmity with Amir Zangi, son of Khalifah, Shaibani, the Wali 
of Tukhiaristan [this was a short time before Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’td, Ghiri, 
became ruler of Tukharist’in and Bamian], who, seizing the opportunity of 
Kimaj’s absence at the court of Sultan Sanjar, and fearing lest the Ghuzz, who 
had lately been worsted by the Karlughs, and had abandoned Mawar-un-Nahr, 
and contemplated migration into Khurisan, might be induced to join his 
enemy, Amir Kimaj, he invited them to take up their quarters in Tukharistan, 
wherein he assigned them lands. In a dispute about the reyenue, brought 
about by Kim4j out of enmity to Zangi, the Ghuzz slew him and one of his 
sons, and, at last, Sultin Sanjar moved against them, and he fell captive into 
their hands. Sanjar returned from captivity in 551 H., having effected his 
escape by the aid of Ahmad, son of Kimaj, governor of Tirmid [see page 155, 
and note , and note 8, page 156], and died in 552 H. In 553 H. the Ghuzz 
poured forth from Balkh [the province of?], and moved towards Sarakhs. 
Mu’ayyid-i-’A-tnah-dar, the slave of Mahmiid, Sanjar’s nephew, and, after- 
wards, ruler of Nishapiir [see note 7, page 180], and other parts of Upper 
Khurisin, made a night attack upon them, and overthrew them with great 
slaughter. He encountered them again, two months after, in sight of Marw, 
whither they had moved, when the Ghuzz were victorious, and they carried 
on great depredations in Khurasan. Other events followed, which are too 
Long to be related here ; but, subsequently, Mu’ayyid became independent, and 








acquired power over greater part of Khurisan. The Ghuzz were in posses- 


sion, however, of Marw, Sarakhs, Balkh, and some other tracts ; and some 
parts were under the sway of the Khwarazmis. Hirat was held by a chief 
named Malik Aetkin, who, in 559 H., marched into Ghir with a considerable 
army ; but, the Ghfris being prepared to receive him, Aetkin was slain in the 
battle which ensued. This in all probability is the Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, of our 
author. He was succeeded at Hirat by one of his own officers, styled Babar-ud- 
Din in Alfi, and he must be our author's Baha-ud-Din, Tughril. This chief, not 
considering himself safe from the power of Amir Mu’ayyid, and having some pre- 
vious acquaintance with the Ghuzz chiefs, called upon them to help him, intend- 
ing to give up Hirat to them. On the appearance of the Ghuzz, however, the 
people of Hirat rose against Babar-ud-Din, and put him to death in the same 
year. [See note *, page 239.] Mu’ayyid was himself put to death in 569 H. 
Saif-ud-Din, Muhammad of Ghiir, was slain when engaging the Ghuzz of Balkh 
in 558 H., and in the same year his successor, Ghiyas-ud-Din, defeated them 
with great slaughter, and imposed tribute on [some portion ?] of them, and 
in 571 H. his brother, Mu’izz-ud-Din, encountered. a tribe of them, as will be 
mentioned under his reign. Ghiyas-ud-Din, Ghiiri, gained possession of Hirat 
[temporarily 2] in 571 H. These events appear to be identical with what our 
author relates above. See also second paragraph to note at page 349, page 367, 
and note °, page 379- : 

6 With respect to these proper names there is great discrepancy in the 
different copies of the text. The majority of the best and oldest copies are as 
above ; but in place of Faras, some have Fadas and Kadas, and one Kadush, 
which place is mentioned, in several places, written. in the same manner. In 
place of Baghshor, contained in one set of copies, Saif-riid is contained in the 
other set. I have before alluded to this curious fact that the twelve copies 
collated appear, in several places, to be two distinct sets of the original, In 
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sion ; and, when these parts came under his jurisdiction, he 

took to wife the daughter of his uncle, the Malikah, Taj-ud- 

Dunya wa ud-Din, Gohar Malik [Malikah ?] the daughter of 
e Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain. The whole of Gharjistan, and 
Tal-kan 7, and Juzarwan § devolved upon him ; and Tigin- 
abad, out of the district of Jarum » Ghiyas-ud-Din made 
over to his brother, Muw’izz-ud-Din, after he had returned 
from Sijistan’. He [now] began to despatch [bodies of] 
horse towards Ghaznin, and the district of Zabul, and parts 
adjacent thereunto ; and, at that period, the territory of 
Kabul, Zabul, and Ghaznin were in the hands of the tribes 
of the Ghuzz, who had wrested them out of the possession 
of Khusrau Shah*. The reign of Khusrau Shah had ter- 
minated, and his son, Khusrau Malik, had made Lohor his 
capital. 

The Amirs of the Ghuzz [tribe] who were in Ghaznin, 
not being able to oppose the forces of Ghiir [in the field] 
| threw up intrenchments, and, from the excessive firmness 
of the Ghuzz, the Ghiirian army very nearly sustained an 
overthrow. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din retired, and despatched\, 
a body of Ghirians to the aid of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din*, 
Suddenly a body of Ghuzz warriors attacked [the army 
of Ghir], and captured the royal standard of the Ghirians, 
and carried it away within their own intrenchments. The 
Ghirian forces in the right and left wings imagined that 


























the list of places and territories acquired at the end of Ghiyas-ud-] Vin's 
reign farther on, the name of Baghshor is not mentioned. It is probable 
that Fiwar ad Baghshor are correct, and that one has been omitted by 
different’ copyists. 
7 A different place to Tae-kan. 
8 This is the place referred to fifth paragraph of note 2, pages 257-8. 
9 Ina few copies ‘‘and the district of Jarim and Tigin-abad,” &c. 
“Wivsée page 184. 
2 This remark confirms the statements of those authors who state that 
usrau Shah returned to his sacked and devastated capital after’Ala-ud-Din, 
had abandoned it, and also tends to show that it must have been the 
rch, and not his father, who fled from Ghaznin when ’Ala-ud-Din, 
red before it. See para. 10 tonote *, p. 347, and note 3, p. 350. 
of this sentence, and the first word of the next, are neither 
either of the Paris copies, nor in the Bodleian MS., the 1.0.L. 
he R. A.S. MS. ; and, certainly, the passage is somewhat obscure. 
nat Ghiyas-ud-Din retired to obtain reinforcements, and also 
» returned [as mentioned a few sentences after], which 
ry copies which omit the former. ‘The 
ed to any very great distance, otherwise 
take part in the closing scene of the battle. 


~% 
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the royal standard had accompanied their own centre into 
the intrenchments of the enemy, and they advanced to the 
attack in all directions, broke through the intrenchments of 
the Ghuzz, and carried them, and put the Ghuzz to the 
rout. The news reached Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, who 
returned ; and the troops of Ghir commenced slaughter- 
ing the Ghuzz, and laid the greater number of that race on 
the earth, and Ghaznin was left in the possession of the 
Ghiris. This victory was gained in the year 569 H.* 
When Ghaznin was conquered, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din 
placed his brother, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, upon the throne 
of the Mahmiidis °, and returned himself to Firiiz-koh. 
After two years, he [Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din] summoned 
his troops [again], and the armies of Ghir and Ghaznin 
were got ready, and he advanced to the gates of the city 
of Hirat. The people of that place had been manifesting 
signs of duty and desire [to place themselves under his 
rule]. When Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, became aware of this 
[latter] fact, he evacuated the city of Hirat, and retired to 
the Khwarazm-Shahis‘ ; and, in the year 671 H.’, the city 
of Hirat was taken possession of. Two years subsequent 
to this, Fishanj was taken; and, after these successes, the 


4 ‘This is the second date given by our author throughout the whole of this 
Section. At page 112 he says the Ghuzz held possession of Ghaznin twelve 
years, and here says Ghiyas-ud-Din took it from them in §69 H., by which 
account they must have got possession of it in 557 H. Khusrau Shah died in 
555 H-; So, if the above dates are correct, they could not have wrested 
Ghaznin out of his hands. I think our author is pretty correct as to the 
period the Ghuzz held Ghaznin, and they appear to have obtained possession 
of it in 557 H., or 558 H., probably after the death of Saif-ud-Din, Stiri, *Ala- 
ud-Din, Husain’s son, and defeat of the Ghiirians by the Ghuzz. 

5 From which time only he is entitled to be styled Sultan. Fasih-i says 
that as early as 566 H. the Maliks of Ghiir had acquired power in the Ghaznin 
territory and in part of Hind, and the Khwarazm Shahis in "Irak and Bhua- 
sn ; but agrees with our author as to the date of the acquirement of the city of 
Ghaznin, but some other authors state that it was taken in 568 H. Tt was in 
569 H. that Malik Mu-ayyid-i-A’inah-dar, in concert with Sultan Shah, fought 
an engagement with Sultan *Imad-ud-Din, Takish. See note 7, page 180, 

note 7, page 245. 
” ra er mention the acquirement of Hirat among. the events of 
571 H., but states that in that year Mwizz-ud-Din, Wali of Ghaznin, en- 
countered the Sankuran, a sept of the Ghuzz tribe, and slew many of them. 
Some other authors, who say that Ghaznin was taken in 568 1, state that 
Hirat was acquired two years after—in 570 H. The particulars of Tughril’s 
death will be found at page 379 E 


7 See note >, page 379 
Bb 
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Malik of Nimroz and Sijistan despatched envoys, and he 
enrolled himself among the vassals of that Sultan. 

Subsequently to these events, the Ghuzz Maliks who 
were in Kirman® paid submission to him; and different 
parts of the territory of Khurasan, which were dependent 
upon Hirat and Balkh, such as Tal-kan, Andkhid, 
Maimand? Faryab, Panj-dih, Marw-ar-Riid, Dajzak, 
Kilaf?, the whole of those towns came into the possession 
of the Ghiyasi officers, and the Khutbah and the 
coin became adorned by the august name of Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din. 

After some time, Sultan Shah, Jalal-ud-Din, Mahmid, 
son of I-yal-Arsalan, Khwarazm Shah, was ousted by his 
brother, Takish, Khwarazm Shah, and presented himself at 
the Court of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din’. After a time he became 
seditious, as has been previously recorded, and departed 
for Khita, and from thence brought aid, and took Marw, 
and began to ravage the frontier districts of the territories 
of Ghiir, and commenced harrying and plundering them, 
until, in the year 588 H., Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din commanded, 
so that Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din from Ghaznin, Malik Shams- 
ud-Din® of Bamian, and Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, from 
Sijistan, with their forces, assembled at Ridbar of Marw, 
and they came and confronted the forces of Sultan Shah, 
who, with his troops, marched out of Marw, and proceeded 
up [the river]; and, in opposing the Sultan, used to make 
irregular and sudden attacks, and to continually harass the 
foragers of the Sultan's army. For a period of six months 

8 Malik *Imad-ud-Din, Dinar, the Ghuzz chief, driven out of the territory 

5 of Sarakhs by Sultan Shah, Khwarazmi [see note *, page 246], retired 
ei towards Kirman in 581 H. ; and, taking advantage of the distracted state of 
that kingdom, succeeded in establishing himself therein in Rajab, 583 H., and 
reigned over it for a period of eight years, and his son succeeded him. The 
subjection of the Ghuzz rulers of Kirman to Ghiyas-ud-Din is not confirmed 
By Oe authors. ‘ 
"9 Called also Maihand by some other writers. ‘ Meemuna” and ‘‘Meimuna” 
‘are mere Anglicised forms, according to the rule of writing Oriental names 
contrary to the mode of the inhabitants of places, and also contrary to the way 
one Ga a are spelt. 
“This name is somewhat doubtful. Some have Kashif, but the majority of 
ve Ulf the bys probably of Thn-i-Ettkal. 
, 239 and note ?. 
‘that was taken prisoner in the battle with Sultan Sanjar, along 
n, Husain, and Ali, Jatri, and ransomed for 50,000 dinars. 
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this harassing warfare went on; and the two armies con 
Ll in proximity to each other until Sultan Muzd-uils 
in commanded that a ferry over the river Murgh-ab 
should be sought for, and he crossed it [with his own 
forces], and the other troops crossed over after him ; and 
Sultan Shah was defeated and put to the rout. oR 
a his success was gained in the year §88 H.*; and Malik 
Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, the Sanjari, in that encounter fell 
into the hands of the Bamian troops, and they brou ht his 
head to the presence of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din‘ On that 
day, likewise, Malik Shams-ud-Din of Bamitan son of 
shee iy, Sie Mas’iid, who was the Suipans’ uncle, 
obtained [the honour of] a cé 1 
him the title of Sultan. a 


In this same year likewise, previous to the time that 
the forces of Ghir, Ghaznin, and Bamian were about to 
assemble at Riidbar of Marw, for the purpose of restraining 
Sultan Shah, commands had been issued for the martyr- 
dom of the gentle and beneficent Sultan, Khusrau Malik®. 
The mercy of the Almighty be upon him! 

Every year fresh successes were taking place in different 
directions of the territories of Ghar’, until, in the year 


4 This was the year in which, according to most writers, and also our author 
himself, Mu’-izz-ud-Din of Ghaznin defeated the Rae of Dihli, 

§ Our author, in another place, page 377, says Ghaznin was taken in 569 H. 
[others say, in 568 H.], and that in 571 4. Hirat was taken, and Baha-ud-Din, 
Tughril, evacuated the city on the approach of the Ghiiris, and joined the 
Khwarazmis. The Ghiris could not have held Hirat very long, for this affair 
with Sultan Shah, in which Tughril was taken, took place, by our author's 
own account, in §88 H., seventeen years after that evacuation of Hirat by 
Tughril, and he is even then styled “ Tughril of Hirat” by our author, and 
so he styles him in his account of Tughril and his death, at page 249. From 
this it ig obvious that the Ghtris could only have held Hirat for a very short 
time after 569 H., and Tughril must have regained possession of it soon after, 
and only finally left it, on the advance of the Ghiiris against Sultan Shah, in 
this year, §88 H., or, more correctly, in 87 H. See note 3, page 374. 

6 One of these pious brothers and model Sultans of our author, Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, having deceitfully inveigled this amiable monarch into his power, broke 
his promises, and sent him and his family away into Ghir to his other worthy 
brother who immured him in a fortress. At the time in question, finding 
Khusrau Malik an obstacle in their way, they had him put to death, and also 
his son, Bahram Shah. Here our author says it took place in 588 m., and 
587 H., in his account of Mu’izz-ud-Din, but, in his account of Khisrau Malik, 
he says it happened in 598 H.! See pages 114 and 115, and note * to page 112, 
para. 10. 7 

7 Sic in all the copies. 

Bb2 
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596 H., Sultan Ala-ud-Din*-i-Takish, Khwarazm Shah, 
died. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Din moved 
into Khurasan with the armies of Ghir and Ghaznin, and 
advanced to the gate of Nishapir. While the forces occu- 
pied a position in the vicinity of Nishapir, and hostilities 
commenced, trustworthy persons have, among the miracles 
of the victorious Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, related on this 
wise, that one day he mounted, in order to reconnoitre a 
place from which to attack the city, and rode round the 
edge of the ditch, and reached a spot from whence, in his 
august opinion, he determined to make the attack, as being 
the point where the capture of that city was likely to be 
effected’. He made a sign with his whip, saying :—“ It is 
necessary that the battering-rams should be planted from 
this tower to that tower, in order to make a breach, and 
enable a general assault to be made, so that the capture of 
this city may be effected, and this victory achieved.” At 
the very time that he made this indication [with his whip] 
towards those towers, the very portion of the walls of the 
city which he had pointed out, and the [two] towers, with 
everything near them, gave way, and the whole fell down, 
and became destroyed in such wise that not one brick 
remained upon another, and Nishapair was taken. Malik 
Ali Shah’, son of Sultan ‘Tmad-ud-Din, Takish, Khwarazm 


8 At page 255, in our author’s account of his succession, he says, ‘’Ala- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Takish, brought his father’s dominions under his 
own jurisdiction in 595 H.” ‘ ’ 

9 Tf we choose to be guided by what English and some other European 
writers of Histories of India say, on the authority of translations of Firish- 
tah’s work, from which their inspirations are drawn, Ghiyas-ud-Din was either 
a mere imbecile or a puppet, for he is said by several of them to have “Oyen 
tained nothing of the empire but the name,” whilst others, including Elphinstone, 
of whom I expected something better, rush into the almost opposite extreme 
id say, that ‘he appears to have resumed his activity before his death, and fo 

‘been present in person #7 all the campaigns in Khordsdn except the last ; 

ey forget, or, more likely, are unable to, mention, when ad these cam- 
pl and against whom. The fact is that none of these state- 
correct. Ghiyas-ud-Din reigned in glory to the end of his days, 
er, Mu’izz-ud-Din, held the sovereignty of Ghaznin subject to 
ertook the conquest of Upper India by his commands. His 
; ding to Yafa-i, was in 597-8 H., only a few months before 
‘the specimens of translations under his brother’s reign, Section 
page 255, and note ?, next page. ; ; 
« Sultan *Ali-Shah,” and ‘a very great and illustrious 
also ‘¢ Malik” in some places. 
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Shah, together with the Khwarazmi Maliks who were there 
and chiefs, and other persons of distinction, such as Site 
tash and Gaz-lak Khan, and a considerable body of others, 
fell into their hands?. 
To Malik Ziya-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Abi ’Ali, 
Shansabi, who was the uncle’s son* of both the [Ghirian] 
Sultans, and the son-in-law of Sultan Ghiyads-ud-Din, they 
gave the government and throne* of Nishapir, and returned 
[to their own dominions] that same year. The next year 
[597 H.] they advanced to Marw-i-Shah-i-Jahan, and took 
it; and Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Khar-nak, they 
installed at Marw; and conferred the government of 
Sarakhs upon their uncle’s son, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Zangi, 
who was the son of Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, 
Bamiani. Malik Taj-ud-Din acquired jurisdiction over 
the whole of that territory, and Khurasan became clear’. 
Malik® ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, used 
great endeavours that they [the Sultans] might perhaps 





2 Yafa-i gives the following account of this miracle” which our author 
makes so much of. ‘In the month of Rajab, 597 H., the Ghiris with an 
immense army, and ninety great elephants, each of which was like a mountain 
in size, advanced against Shad-yakh [of Nishapir] where was, at that time, 
*Ali Shah, Sultan Muhammad’s brother, who had very recently arrived there 
on his return from ’Irak, and several men of distinction in the service of his 
other brothers. The Ghirian Sultans [the two brothers], in order to recon- 
noitre the place, were making a circuit around it, and came to a stand opposite 
the city [Nishapir]. A vast crowd of people, from within Shad-yakh, in 
order to gaze upon the Ghirian army, flocked to one of the towers facing it. 
Suddenly the tower gave way, from the crowd within it [the fortifications at 
the time were not in good repair], and fell down. This the Ghiiris took as a 
good omen, and, during the same day [through this accident], took possession of 
the place.” Another author states that the place was at once assaulted, cap- 
tured, and plundered, and the date given is Rajab, 597 H., not 596 H., as our 
author states. Nishapir was retaken from the Ghiris five months after. See 
page 393, note °. 

3 This is incorrect. See page 346, and note 8 and note °, page 391. 

4 Malik Ziya-ud-Din was merely left in charge as governor, The ‘throne 
of Nishapiir,” is one of our author’s absurdities. 

5 After getting possession of Nishapir Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din returned to 
Hirat, and his brother, Mw’izz-ud-Din, marched into Kuhistan for the purpose” 
of destroying the strongholds of the Mulahidah heretics of that part, and, after 
several [minor] encounters with them, an accommodation was brought about, 
and Junabad was occupied, and the Kazi of Tilak [the same who was pre- 
viously left as governor of Tabarhindah. See the reign of Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Section XIX.] was left there in charge. 

6 Sultan, by his own account, and a much greater one than either of the 
Ghiris in many respects, and the ruler of a far greater extent of territory. 
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consent to accept his services [as their vassal], and relin- 
quish Khurasan to him again ; but it was not given up to 
him, Trustworthy persons’ have related after this manner, 
that, when Takish, Khwarazm Shah [the father], died, 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah [the son], sent envoys to 
the presence of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, the purport of their 
embassy being to the effect, that, between the Sultans of 
Ghir and his father, a compact of friendship and unanimity 
was firmly established. He, their servant, desired that, 
according to that same compact, he might be [accounted] 
in the series of their other servants. If his exalted opinion 
thought well of it, the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, should 
take his [servant's] mother to wife, and consider him, his 
very humble servant, as a son ; that from the Ghiydsiah 
Court he, his [Sultan Ghiyag-ud-Din’s] servant, might 
receive an honorary robe, and a patent of investiture for 
Khurasin and Khwarazm*, and his servant would set free 
all the territory of Irak and Mawar-un-Nahr from the hands 
of enemies. 

When they [the envoys] had discharged the purport of 
their mission, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din did not become agree- 
able to the proposed union, and hostility arose. As the 
Almighty God had ordained that the whole of the domi- 
nions of [ran should fall under the sway of Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah’, he, upon several occasions, towards the 
close of Ghiyas-ud-Din’s life, retired discomfited before the 
forces of Ghiir and Ghaznin, and, at last, those Sultans died 

» before him. 

Upon several occasions rich dresses of honour from the 

Court of the Khilafat, from the Lord of the Faithful, Al- 














Here again our author brings forward his absurd statement as to this mighty 
monarch’s seeking to become the vassal and servant of the Ghiris, which is 
- worthy of the least credit whatever. 
‘0, as usual, are nameless. 
ble, seeing that his ancestors ruled over it for more than a cen- 
over all Khurasin and greater part of "Irak, by our author's 
any years. See the reign of Mahmid, son of Ghiyas-ud- 
where a treaty with the Khwarazmisis mentioned. 
arazm Shah, recovered most of his Khurasan 
in 598 H. See 


akish’s conquests 


e Khwirazmi 


ye 


* sultan Mihammad’s father, Sultin Takish, and afterwards did 
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Mustazi B'illah!, and from by Pai 
Nasir-ud-Din Ullah res sds Beseenser a 
‘ ; tan Ghiyds- 
ud-Din. On the first occasion, Ibn-ur-Rabbi’ came; and 
the Kazi, Majd-ud-Din, [styled] the Model, went along 
with him to the Court of the Khilafat, and, on the second 
occasion, Ibn-ul-Khatib came; and the father of this their 
servant, Maulana Saraj-ud-Din, son of Minhaj-i-Saraj, he 
[the Sultan] nominated to proceed along with him to the 
Court of the Khilafat» On the arrival of the honorary 
dress from the Court of Un-Nasir-ud-Din Ullah, the im- 
perial vauéat* five times a day was assumed by the Sultan. as 

His dominions became wide and extended, and from the 
east [eastern extremity] of Hindustan, from the frontier of 
Chin and Ma-Chin, as far as ’Irak, and from the river 
Jihiin and Khurasan to the sea-shore of Hurmuz, the 
Khutbah was adorned by his auspicious name. He reigned 
for a period of forty-three years. 

His bounty and benefactions, bestowed upon the meri- 
torious, the learned, the recluse, and the devout, reached 
to the extremes of the empire of Islam, from the east to the 
west, to’Arab and to Ajam, to Turkistan and to Hind; 
and the names of all those meriting his bounty and charity > 
were recorded in his civil courts and record offices. His 
life extended to a period of sixty-three years; and the — 
removal of this great monarch from this transitory sphere 
to the eternal habitation took place at the city of Hirat,on — 
Wednesday, the 27th of the sacred | 1onth of Jamadi-ul- — 
Awwal', 599 H. His mausoleum was raised by the side 
of the Jami’ Masjid of Hirat. The mercy of the Almighty 
be upon him ! 8 ae 

The Most High God had adorned the incomparable — 
nature of the victorious Sultan, Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muh ; 





























1 The Khalifah’s proper name and title is Al-Mustagi BLN 


died 575 H. ae 
2 The Khalifah was stimulating the Ghiiriin Sultans to host 


respect to himself. See page 243, and note! : 
3 Kettledrums and other instruments sounded, at stated 
gate of sovereigns and great men. . on 
4 Some copies have the 7th, but the 27th of the month: 
other authors. His tomb was ori the north side of the J& ’ M 


had himself founded. Some authors state that 597 H, was the } 
decease, and others again, 598 H. ae - Ry 
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mad-i-Sam, with divers virtues and endowments, both out- 
ward and inward ; and his Court was graced with learned 
doctors of religion and law ecclesiastical, accomplished 
scholars, illustrious philosophers, and the celebrated in 
eloquence ; and his magnificent Court had become the 
asylum of the world, and the retreat of the worthy and 
laudable persons of the earth. Chiefs of the [holders of] 
religious tenets of every sect were there gathered together, 
incomparable poets were there present, and masters in the 
art of poetry and prose were entertained in the service of 
his sublime Court. 

At the outset of the career of those sovereigns [Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud- Din and Mu'izz-ud-Din], both the brothers fol- 
lowed the tenets of the Kirami sect’, in imitation of their 
ancestors and [the people of} their dominions ; but Sultan 
Mwizz-ud:Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, the younger brother, 
when he ascended the Ghaznin throne, the people of that 
city and territory being followers of the tenets of the Great 
Imim, Abi Hanifah of Kafa, in conformity with them, 
adopted the doctrines of Abii Hanifah. Sultan Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, however, saw, whilst in a dream, that he was used to 
be in the same masjid along with the illustrious Kazi, 
Wahid-ud-Din, Marwazi, who followed the religious doc- 
trines of the Traditionists‘, and who was one of the leaders 
of the Shafi sect. Unexpectedly, Imam Shafi himself 
enters, and proceeds to the Mihrab’, and begins to repeat 
the prayers; and Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, and Kazi Wahid- 
ud-Din, both of them follow Imam Shaf’i in so doing. 

On awakening from his dream, the Sultan commanded, 
7% so that, at break of day, Kazi Wahid-ud-Din was requested 
el to deliver a discourse. When he occupied the seat of 
the pulpit, he remarked, during the discourse’, saying, 
ie rag 
‘The Kirémis, also called Mujassamian—Corporealists—the followers of 
hammad, son of Kiram, are one of the subdivisions of the Sifati sect who 
sw the tenets of Muhammad, son of Idris, Ush-Shat’i. Ghiyag.ud-Din 


“sect, the offices of Imam and Khatib of the great masjid of 
on its ecclesiastics. - 
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“Sovereign of Islam! this your servant hath during the 
past night dreamt a dream,” and he related the very same 
dream that the Sultan had himself dreamt, for he had had 
one like it ; whereupon, when the Kazi descended from the 
chair, and went up to make his obeisance to the Sultan, the 
latter seized the blessed hand of Kazi, Wahid-ud-Din, and 
adopted the tenets of Imam Shaf’i’. 

When the withdrawal of the Sultan to the sect of the 
Traditionists became divulged, a load came upon the hearts 
of the ’Ulama of the sect of Muhammad-i-Kiram [the 
Kiramis]. Of this body, the great ecclesiastics were nume- 
rous ; but, at that time, the most eloquent among them all 
was Imam, Sadr-ud-Din, ’Ali, Haigam, the Nishapiri, who 
was resident at, and the head of the college of the city of 
Afshin of Gharjistan. He composed a strophe on the 
Sultan, and in it censured his withdrawal from the sect ; 
and, when that strophe came to the Sultan’s knowledge, his 
sacred mind became much irritated with him, and Imam 
Sadr-ud-Din found it impossible to continue to dwell 
within the dominions of Ghir. The strophe is this :— 


[This polemical squib is of some length, and varies more — 


or less in almost every copy, is of no particular in : : ; 
need scarcely be translated.] ~~ Braces 
Imam Sadr-ud-Din, on this account, removed out of 
the territory of Ghir, and proceeded to Nishapir, and 
there he remained for the space of a year; after which 
he despatched [another] strophe to the presence of t 
Sultan, so that he was sent for to come back a 
robe of honour was despatched ; and he return 
Court from Nishapir again. Strophe :— = 
[These lines have also been left out for th 
previously given. As may be imagined, they re 
fulsome adulation as the first were of aspersion 
Trustworthy persons have thus relat 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, in his early youth, was great 
conviviality, and fond of _ the sports of the 









































9 The Agar-ul-Bilad states that Ghiyas sed t 
his own hand, and sell them, and give the money they were : 


the poor. The celebrated Imim, ‘Fakhr-ud-Din, Mi 


Raz, wrote and dedicated to him a work entitled | 
under the reign of Mu'ize-ud-Din, Section XIX, — 
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the capital city, Firiiz-koh, which was the seat of govern- 
ment, as far as the Zamin [district] and town of Dawar, 
which was the winter capital, not a human being dared to 
pursue the chase. Between these two cities [towns] is a 
distance of forty leagues, and he [the Sultan] had com- 
manded that a pillar should be erected at each league of 
distance ; and in Zamin-i-Dawar he had laid out a garden, 
and he had given it the name of Garden of Iram’, and 
certainly, for pleasantness and freshness, no such garden 
had ever been seen in the whole world, nor did any monarch 
possess the like of it. The length of this garden was more 
than sufficient for two courses of a horse, and the whole of 
its glades were adorned with pine and juniper-trees, and 
various sorts of shrubs and odoriferous herbs; and the 
Sultan had commanded, so that, adjoining the wall of that 
garden, a plain had been cleared corresponding in length 
and breadth with the garden itself. é 

Once every year he used to give directions, so that for a 
distance of fifty or sixty leagues or more, a xargah’* [semi- 
circle] of huntsmen would be drawn out; and it would 
require the space of a whole month for the two extremities 
of this semicircle of huntsmen to close up. More than ten 
thousand wild beasts and animals of the chase, of all species 
and descriptions, used to be driven into that plain ; and, on 
the days of chase*, the Sultan was in the habit of coming 
out on the pavilion of the garden, and holding a convivial 
entertainment ; and his slaves, his Maliks, and the servants 
of the Court, one by one, with the royal permission, would 
mount on horseback and enter the plain, and chase and kill 
the game in the Sultan’s august sight. 

Upon one occasion he was desirous of entering the plain 
and enjoying the sport, upon which Fakhr-ud-Din, Muba- 
rak Shah*, got upon his feet, and repeated a quatrain. 
The Sultan retracted his intention, and devoted himself 


anf 












¢ 

us garden of Shadad, son of *Ad, described by the eastern poets 
of the promised Muhammadan Paradise. 
ies of the original use the word s¥ and the other +4 
uch the same signification. : 
Ned ‘the chase.” 


Satie G 
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to enjoyment. The following is the quatrain in ques- 
tion :— 


** To follow the wine, the beloved, and enjoyment, 
Will be better than that thou shouldst pursue the chase. 
When the gazelle of paradise is within thy net, 
Of what use that thou shouldst follow the mountain goat?” 


Trustworthy persons have related that, when Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din forswore wine, and devoted himself to 


rectitude and goodness, at the period that Sultan Shah, F: 
Khwarazm Shah‘, brought the forces of Khita against 

Khurasan, and made Marw his capital, the latter began to =¥ 
harry the border-tracts of the territory of Ghar, and brought es 
his troops to the Dahanah-i-Sher—the Lion’s Jaws—[Pass] é 


of Sarakhs, and despatched an emissary to the presence of 
the Sultan, Ghiyas-ud-Din, and preferred certain requests 
of his own to him. The Sultan commanded that an enter- 
tainment should be prepared to do honour to the envoy, 
and a gay party was brought together. Wine was cir- 
culated among the Maliks and Amirs of Ghar, and the 
envoy was treated with great honour; and he was plied 
with wine, in order that, when in a state of inebriety, the 
disposition of Sultan Shah might be discovered from his 
emissary. be ita 

For the Sultan's own drinking, sweet pomegranate juice 
was poured into a flask, and, when it came to the Sultan’s 
turn to pledge, they would fill his goblet with that pome-— 
granate juice, and would present it to him. When the 
envoy of Sultan Shah became excited from the effects of 
the wine, he rose to his knees, and requested a minstrel to 
sing the following quatrain, which he according] 























«Of that lion whose abode is within the Lion’s Jaws,§ 
‘The lions of the universe are in great affright. = 
‘Thou shouldst, O lion, from ‘The Jaws’ show thy e HS a 
Since these are [as though] in ‘The Lion's Jaws’ from terror.” stayin 


When the envoy called for this verse, and the 1 

sang it, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din’s colour changed id the 
. . 

5° See 246 and note ®. a 

6 The mean of these lines depends upon the play on = 

It signifies the jaws, the mouth of a pass, yawning, and the: like, 


cn 
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Maliks of Ghar became much agitated. Khwajah Safi-ud- 
Din, Mahmud, one of the most distinguished of the Wazirs 
of his Court, and who was a miracle of wit and address, 
and endowed with a forcible poetic genius, and composed 
excellent poetry, arose to his feet, and, looking on the 
ground, in reply to the envoy, called on the minstrel for 
this verse :— 


“On that day when we shall raise the standard of hostility, 
And shall take in hand the enemy of the territory of the world, 
Should any lion from ‘ The Jaws ’ [dare] show his teeth, 
We, with our mace, will crush his teeth within ‘The Jaws.’ ” 


Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din was greatly pleased at this, and 
bestowed a liberal present upon the Khwajah, and honoured 
him with honorary dresses of great value ; and the whole 
of the Maliks commended him. The Almighty have 
mercy upon the whole of them! and may He keep the 
Sultan of Islam, the sovereign of the seven climes, the 
great king of kings, the lord over all the rulers of Turk, 
"Arab, and ’Ajam, the defender of the world and of the 
faith, the glory of Islam and of the Faithful, the aider of 
kings and emperors, the protector of the dominions of the 
Almighty, the pastor of the servants of God, the aided by 
Heaven, the victorious over the greatest of all species, the 
place of safety to the orthodox, the heir of the dominions 
of Suliman, ABU-L-MuZAFFAR-I-MAHMOD, son of the 
Sultan [Lyal-timish], the Kasim [the co-sharer] of the 
Lord of the Faithful, in sovereignty and dominion for years 
ending, permanent and lasting, for the sake of His 
ophet Muhammad, on whom be peace abundantly 

ndant?. 

: generally abstained from giving our author's fulsome and unctuous 
s patron, the puppet and recluse, who nominally ruled at Dihli ; 
curious specimen that I could not leave it out. It shows 
did not stick at any exaggeration—and the above contains 
convincing proof that he “rarely indulges in high-flown 
facts in a plain straightforward manner,” &c. We 
it all the epithets bestowed upon these rulers by their 
hey assumed. 
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| Length of his reign :—Forty-three’ years. a 


PT, 


3 


q * 
} Titles and Names of the Sultan®:— 


Ra 


/ 













/ US-SULTAN-UL-A'ZAM’, 























| GHIYAS-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DIN, 


eres: MUHAMMAD, SON OF SAM 


KASIM-I-AMIR-UL-MUMININ. 


\ 


Offspring. 


Sultan-ul-A’zam, Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmad. : 
Malikah-ul-Mu’azzamah, Jalal-ud-Dunya wa-ud-Din. 


Summer capital:—The City of Firiz-koh of Ghir. 
Winter capital:—The district of Dawar. 
Kasis of his Court. ; 

Kazi-ul-Kuzat [Chief Kazi], Mu'izz-ud-Din, Harawi 


Kazi Shihab-ud-Din, Harmawadi*. are 


Wasirs of the Kingdom. 


Shams-ul-Mulk, ’Abd-ul-Jabbar, Kidant, 
Fakhr-ul-Mulk, Sharaf-ud-Din‘*, Wadari- sate seas 


. 


8 From the way in which his titles and names are here written in 
old copy of the text, within a circular area, it is evident that this was 
inscription on his coins. Age 

® A few copies have “* Mu’aggam,” but it is incorrect. a 

1 Forty-one in a few copies. ‘ x 
2 Also written Harmabadi in one or two copies : probably 

Jarmawadi may be more correct. : 
3 Sharaf-ul-Ashrat + In one copy 


%. 





. 
- 
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‘Ain-ul-Mulk, Siirani [or Sariani). 
Zahir-ul-Mulk, ‘Abd-ullah, Sanjari. 
Jalal-ud-Din, Diw-Shari [or Diw-Shahi}. 
Majd-ul-Mulk, Khwajah Safi-ud-Din. 


Standards. 
On the right, Black ; on the left, Red. 


Motto on his august Signet. 
“ For me God alone is sufficient.” 


His Sulzans and Maliks. : 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, his brother, 
ruler over Ghaznin. 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Mas’id, 
Bamiani, 
Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Muhammad Sam, Bamiani. 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Harab, Sijistani. 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Alb-i-Ghazi, son of Kazil Arsalan. 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad, Timrani. 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Zangi, son of Mas'ud, Bamiani. 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Yisuf, Timrani. 
Malik Ziya-ud-Din, Muhammad, Durr-i-Ghir [the Pearl 
a of Ghir]’. 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, son of Siri, Madini. 
Malik Badr-ud-Din, ’Ali, Kidani. 
Malik Shah, Wakhshi [of Wakhsh of Badakhshan]. 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Timrani. 
Malik Taj-ud-Din of Mukran. 
Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Mas’td, Timrani. 













Bet Victories and Conquests*. 

territory of Hirat, [defeat of] Kimaj, Dawar, Faras’ 
, Fiwar, Saif-rad, Gharjistan, Tal-kan, Juzarwan, 

‘> ta 4 

and next page. ‘ 

e victories and conquests ; a contained in three copies 
Even if a place was evacuated before the arrival of the 
a ‘ conquest” on their reaching it. What the ‘‘ conquest” 
n was may be seen from what our author himself 
i Malik of Sijistém merely ackn' wledged his 


ue 








_ Mu-ayyid-i-A’inah-dar, Malik of Nishapir ; 


Ee Ling At page 301, our author states that this princess was veoees , 
traditions of martyrdom [este]; but, it is evident, from what h - says 
See 
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rae eae Kabul, 'Ighrak*, victory over Baha wl 
1, dughril, of Hirat, Ghaznin Fiighan} Sijistan, Ni ae 
Maimand [or Maihand], Faryab, Panj-dih Mamueeien 


victory over Sultan Shah, Lohor? 
On ee » Lohor’ and Maro Malkah{?]? 
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XV EU ' 

XVIII. MSC ISC L-MAJI, ’ALA-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF 
MALIK SHUJA’-UD-DIN, ABI-ALI, SON OF ['IZZ-UD-DIN] 
AL-HUSAIN, SON OF AL-HASAN, SHANSABI. 


Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, was the son of Malik 
Shuja’-ud-Din, Abi-’Ali*, and he was the uncle’s son of 
both the Sultans, Ghiyds-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Din, and : 
was older than either of the brothers. He had perfoumed ne 
the pilgrimage, as well as fought against infidels; and, in e 
addressing him, they [the Sultans] used to style vines 
Khudawand [my Lord]. The daughter of Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, who was named Mah Malik [Malikah], and styled 
by the title of Jalal-ud-Dunya wa-ud-Din, whose mother 
was the daughter of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Jahan-soz, was 
married to Malik ’Ala-ud-Din*. 

That daughter was a highly dignified princess, and knew 
the sacred Kur'an by heart, and she had also committed to 
memory the Akhbar-i-Shihabi [the Shihabi traditions‘, 


8 In some copies Gls but it is evidently the tract from whence Saif-ud- 
Din, who joined Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah, at Ghaznin [see 
note %, page 287,] against the Mughals, took his name. = 

® Lohor will, of course, be repeated as one of Mu’izz-ud-Din’s victories, as 
Ghiyas-ud-Din never passed the Indus. Ik : 

1 This name is doubtful, and is not very plain in either copy of the text. 
It might be, Mar and Malkah. No such place is mentioned in the accot Rafe oe 
his reign, and some of the places here recorded as conquests pepe he. 
marriage, or their rulers, as in the cases of Sijistan and Nimroz, merely acknow- 
ledged his suzerainty, = 

2 See page 346, para. second. This Malik-ul-Haji, or the Pilgrim Malik, 
was, by our author’s own account, the son of Abi Ali, son of Shu I , 
Abi Ali, and therefore he was not the uncle's son of the two Sultan brothe 
but che son of their uncle's son—a second cousin. — 

To save perplexity to the reader, I must mention that this personage is 
same as was mentioned at page 346 by the name of Ziya-ud-Din, Muhan 
the Pearl of Ghir. See also page 393, and note ba 

3 She was first betrothed to Sanjar Shah, son of Tughan | 
and, after his, 
captivity, betrothed to Ziya-ud-Din, Muhammad, See page 182. 
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and her handwriting was as pearls befitting a king. Once 
every year she was in the habit of performing a prayer of 
two genuflexions, during which she would repeat the whole 
Kur’an from beginning to end. The cause of her passing 
from the world a maid was this, that, before he was joined 
in wedlock to her, Malik *Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, pos- 
sessed a Turkish hand-maid, who was the mother of his 
son [Rukn-ud-Din]; but he had contracted marriage with 
her, and was not capable of consummating his marriage 
with this princess. In beauty, purity, and self-restraint, 
she had no equal in the whole world, 

The mother of the writer of these pages was the foster- 
sister and school-companion of this princess ; and _ this 
devotee [himself] was brought up in the princess's own hall 
of favour and her aram of chastity, up to the period of his 
entering upon the bounds of adolescence, in the service of 
her royal dwelling, and her private apartments. The 
“maternal uncles® of this devotee, and his maternal ances- 
tors, were all attached to the service of that princess's 
Court, and to the Court of her father ; and this poor indi- 

vidual [himself] received many proofs of that lady’s favour 
and bounty: God reward her! At last her martyrdom 
and death took place in the territory of ‘Irak during the 
calamities which arose on the irruption of the infidels [the 
Mughals]. The mercy of the Almighty be upon her ! 

During the lifetime of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Malik 
Aja-ud-Din held in fief, belonging to Ghir, the district of 
Bust, and Wajiah [or Wejah] of the territory of Garmsir [of 
Ghir], and Urgan [or Urkan] of Ghaznin*. In the battle 

















f and. from what other writers state, that the book in question was the work 
titled ‘Akhbar-i-Shihabi” [24+], the Shihabi Traditions, so called from 
uthor’s name, or the person to whom he dedicated his work. 
copies have oly+!—brothers, instead of J'+!—maternal uncles, 
hopelessly defective here, and of the whole of the twelve copies 
‘o agree, except the I. O. L. copy and the Ro. As. Soc. copy, 
- in leaving out several words. The two oldest copies agree as 
the exception that one has Wurmashan [)'*-;+] or Durmashan 
also occurs in the defective passage in the two first- 
h [42+], which here, in several copies, seems written 
page 340. Some copies have wii and ¥¥ 3 and 
[oKs'] of Ghaznin, whilst the third best copy of the 
J and y\4s5 altogether. It is tiresome not to be 
r certain. 
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which the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, fought against 
Pithora Rae of Ajmir’, and in which the Sultan was 
defeated,’ Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, accompanied the Sultan- 
i-Ghazi, and, during that expedition, did good service. 
When the Sultans of Ghir proceeded into Khurasan, and 
Nishapir was taken, Ala ud-Din was installed in the ter-_ 
ritory of Nishapir, and, for a considerable period®, he 
remained at the city of Nishapir, and acted towards its 
people with justice and beneficgnce. 

When Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, arrived 
from Khwarazm before the gate of Nishapir, ’Ala-ud-Din 
defended the place for some time, At last he entered into 
a convention, and surrendered the city to Sultan Muham- 
mad, Khwarazm Shah, and returned again into Ghir. 

When Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din was removed to the Al- 
mighty’s mercy, the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mv’izz-ud-Din, con- 
ferred the throne of Firiz-koh, and the territories of Ghar, 
Gharjistan, and Zamin-i-Dawar, upon him; and, in the 
Khutbah, his title became Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad. 
Previous to this they used to style him Malik Ziya-ud-Din’, 
the Pearl of Ghir. 

7 The I. O. L. copy, and also the Ro. As. Soc. MS., and one of the others, 
have—‘‘In the battle which Sultan Ghiyas and Mu'izz-ud-Din fought,” &e, 
See under Mwizz-ud-Din, Section XIX. 

8 Nishapir [Shad-yakh] was taken in Rajab 597. Five months after- 
wards—in Zi-Ka’dah—Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, appeared before 
it. Malik Ziya-ud-Din had been left there, inecommand, at the head of a 
large force ; and the walls [which, like the walls of Jericho, “ad fallen when 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din performed the miracle of ygiPoting his riding whip at 
them, as related by our author at page 380] had been put into thorough 
repair, The Ghiris came out to fight, but, finding what the Sultan’s army 
was, ‘they retired,” says Yafa-i, “like so many mice into their holes.” ‘The 
walls were pounded to dust and the ditch filled, when Malik Ziya-ud-Din sent 


out the chiefs of the ’Ulama to solicit quarter for himself and troops. ‘The 
Sultan acceded to his request, and he and his troops were treated with honour, 
exd sent back to Ghir. So the Ghiris only held Nishapir about five months. 
It must have been on this occasion that Ziya-ud-Din stipulated never again to 
draw his sword sagainst the Sultan, referred to at page 418. After retaking 
Nishapir, the Sultan advanced to Marw and Sarakhs, which latter place was 
held by his own nephew, Hinda Khan [see page 252], on the part of the 
Ghiris. He fled to Ghiir on the approach of his uncle, but, the officer he left 
in charge not presenting himself, Sultan Muhammad left a force to invest it, 
for Khwarazm to prepare for an advance upon Hirat. 
liar way of his own for distracting his readers very 
f Malik Ziya-ud-Din, under the heading of 


and set out, 7@ Marw, 

9 Our author has a pect 
often. After giving an account oO eae 
his grandfather, Shuja’-ud- Din, at page 345-6, an 
din of Ziya-ud-Din, he is here introduced again under & totally t 
ce 


calling him there by the 
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He held possession of Firiiz-koh and the territories of 
Ghir and Gharjistan for a period of four years; and in the 
year 601 1, when the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, pro- 
ceeded towards Khwarazm, and took [with him] the armies 
of Ghir and Ghaznin, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, the Pearl of 
Ghiir, conducted sundry of the troops of Ghir into Mul- 
hidistan’ and Kuhistan, and advanced to the gate of the 
city of Ka-in, and [from thence] pushed on to Junabad of 
Kuhistan*, and captured the castle of Kakh of Junabad ; 
and, after having performed numerous feats of arms and 
holy warfare, he returned into Ghir again. 

When the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, attained mar- 
tyrdom, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmid, son of [Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din] Muhammad, son of Sam, advanced out of 
Bust, which was one of his fiefs, into Zamin-i-Dawar; and 
the Maliks and Amirs of Ghiir joined Sultan Mahmid, and 
he set out towards the capital city, Firiiz-koh. 

Malik ’Ala-ud-Din came from Firiiz-koh into Gharjistan, 
and, when he reached the head of the bridge over the 
Murgh-ab river, the Sipah-salar, Hasan-i-Abd-ul-Malik, 
came up after him, and caused him to turn back ; and, by 
command of Mahmid, he was confined in the castle of 
Ashiyar of Gharjistan*. 





name ; and it is only now, after three or four pages, that he tells us that ’Ala- 
ud-Din is the same person as figured before, in another place, under the title 
of Ziya-ud-Din, The fact is, that his correct title, up to this time, was Ziya- 
ud-Din ; and, when Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din conferred the throne of Firiz-koh 
and other tracts upon him, his title was then changed to ’Ala-ud-Din. Sultan 
Mv’izz-ud-Din held him in great estimation, and he appears to have deserved 
it; and this fact, taken in connexion with Ghiyiig-ud-Din, Mahmiid’s real 
character, noticed farther on, will account for the Sultin’s making him 
sovereign over Ghir in preference to Mahmid, and also for Mahmiid’s enmity 
towards him, and the murder of his son, Mahmid-i-Iran Shah. 

1 Not the name of a territory. It is derived from mulhid—heretic, &c. 
The Kuhistan of Khurasan was full of these schismatics. All the copies of 
text have the conjunction avd between Mulhidistan and Kuhistan ; but it 
redundant, and ‘‘the heretical country of Kuhistin” appears to be the 
correct rendering. 

n |, also called Giinabad, is situated between Tabas and Hirat. 

lf means a castle, a lofty building, and the like ; but here refers to a 

of that name, a dependency of Junabad,—the ‘‘Goonabad” of 
maps. 










a most round-about way of relating erdinary events, and 
a mystery of them. Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
ination against him, retired from Firiz-koh, was 
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When Sultan Mahmid was assassinated, and the sove- 
reignty of Ghir fell to Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz-i-Husain‘, | 
he caused Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, to be released | 
from the fortress of Ashiyar, brought him to Firtiz-koh, | 
and treated him with honour and respect, until he slew the | 

| 





Sipah-salar, ’Umr-i-Shalmati, for murdering his son, Malik 
Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmid-i-Iran Shah. The cause of it was \~ 
this, that, when Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, in the reign of Sultan 
[Ghiyas-ud-Din], Mahmid, son of Muhammad-i-Sam’*, was 
seized [as just previously related], his son, Malik Rukn-ud- 
Din, Mahmid-i-Iran Shah, retired to Ghaznin. He was a 
prince of sufficient greatness, and endowed with perfect 
wisdom, knowledge, and understanding, and famed for his 
lofty-mindedness and activity. From Ghaznin he pro- 
ceeded into Garmsir, and from thence came into Ghir; 
and the Kashi people, who were the [most] refractory of 
Ghir, to the number of about 50,000 men*, joined him. 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmid, son of Muhammad-i-Sam, 
with about 500 horse, of the main portion of his army, and 
some 2000 or 3000 foot, came forth from Firtiz-koh, and 
a fight took place between them, and defeat befell the 
Ghirians’; and Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmid-i-Iran Shah, 
discomfited, retired to Ghaznin, and again came into 
Garmsir. He was seized by the Khudawand-zadah*, Saif- 
ud-Din, Timrani, and he brought him to the presence of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmid, who directed that he 
should be imprisoned in the residence of the Acwir-i-agib 
" -i-Shalmati. ‘ a ; 

a cease that Sultin Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmid, was 
assassinated, the Turkish slaves of Mahmid raised a 
tumult, and despatched one, who was named Amir Mang: 
baras-i-Zard’, to put Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmiud-i- 























4 Another son of Sultan ’Ali-ud-Din, Husain, a He he named 
Utsuz after the third monarch of the Khwarazmi dynasty, Ke page me : 
’ That is to say, Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmid, son of Ghiyas: Ding = 
a-ud-Din, Sam. 
Muhammad, son of Baha. ud Din, 
6 Five thousand more likely. Our author 


. See page 399- tise 
or From this it is evident that the Kashis were Ghiirians. _ 


8 The son of a lord or great man. ; ane 4 

9 There is some discrepancy with se ie eit be) 5 name. Some ; 

text have Ays8— Uy — Ase and the sword, Zard, el, Sigt : 

per and the like, is written in some copies Ziad, swift, quick ; andin one — 
, 

C62 


rates the numbers. 
grossly exaggel aoe 
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Iran Shah, to death. The writer of these words, Saraj-i- 

Minhaj, states on this wise -—I was in my eighteenth year 

in the year 607 H.', and was present at the entrance [gate- 

way] of the Sultian’s palace, in the capital city of Firtiz- 

koh, standing looking on, as is the custom among youths, 

_ when this Amir Mangbaras-i-Zard came riding up with a 

an /\wallet, with blood dropping from it, hanging from his arm. 

The head of Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmid-i-Iran Shah— 

_may he rest in peace !—he had placed in that wallet, and he 

entered into the Sultan’s palace’ with it. 

I now return to my relation again :—In the reign of 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz-i-Husain, when Malik 'Ala-ud- 

Din, Muhammad, obtained an opportunity, he seized Amir 

’Umr-i-Shalmati, saying, “Thou hast used thy endeavours 

in bringing about the murder of my son ;” and at night he 

slew him. Early the next morning, when (Sultan] ’Ala-ud- 

Din, Utsuz, became aware of it, and the Amirs of Ghiir 

demanded redress, ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, issued commands 

for Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, to be imprisoned the 

} second time in the fortress of Balarwan of Gharjistan. 

The remaining account of him, respecting what befell him 

when he ascended the throne of Firtiz-koh the second time, 
will be related at the end of this Section. 
















XIX. SULTAN GHIVA$-UD-DIN, MAHMUD, SON OF GHIYAS- 
UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF BAHA-UD-DIN, SAM, SHAN- 
SABI. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmiid, son of Sultan Ghiyas- 

ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, was a sovereign of good quali- 

and conviviality, pleasure, and jollity were dominant 
sposition®. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, his 

‘| Mahmiid was desirous that his uncle, the 

i, Mu’izz-ud-Din, should assign to him the 

‘old, decrepit, &c. One copy has Mangiiras-i-Ziid suwar, 

Mangiras, the swift or quick horseman. 


eighteenth year in 607 H., would have been in 
mposed this work. 
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throne of his father. But that expectation was not fulfilled 
and the throne of Firiiz-koh was conferred upon Malik 
Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad’, the Pearl of Ghiir, to whom the 
daughter of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam 
was betrothed®; and the territory of Bust, Isfizar” seth 
Farah, were given to Sultan Mahmid®. ; 

In the year in which [his uncle] the Sultan-i-Ghazi led 
an army into Khwarazm, Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmid, marched 
the troops of Bust, Farah, and Isfizar, into Khurasan, and 
proceeded to the gate of Marw-i-Shah-i-Jahan; and fan that 
expedition he manifested many marks of skilland activity”. 
When the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, was assassinated, 
Mahmid determined to proceed from Bust to Finae-leay 
and, when he reached Zamin-i-Dawar, the Khalj’ ‘Armies 
of Garmsir, with a numerous following, joined him. The 
Amirs and Maliks of Ghir all came forth to receive him; 
and, in the year 602 H.”, he reached Firtiz-koh, and the 
throne of Ghiir came into his possession, and he brought 
the territories of his father under his jurisdiction*®. 

Malik ‘Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, retired from Firiiz-koh 
into Gharjistan, and therein he was taken prisoner, and 






































5 Styled Ziya-ud-Din before he was raised to the throne of Firiiz-koh. 

6 She was either the full or half-sister of Mahmiid. 

7 In some copies written Isfirar—the present Sabzwar. 

8 Not styled Sultan until he gained the throne after the death of his uncle. 
His title had been Malik hitherto. 

9 The compact which gur author states to have existed previously between 
Mahmiid and Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, at page 400, 
may have been entered into at this period. See also note 8, page 400. The 
object he had in marching to Marw-i-Shah-i-Jahan does not appear, neither in 
the account of his uncle’s reign is it referred to. 

1 The Khalj tribe, I beg to remark, are neither Afghans nor Patans, although 
some persons have made such an absurd assertion. I shall have more to say : 
about them as I proceed. Ss 

2 In this same year Fakhr-ud-Din, Mubarak Shah, the author of the history 
of the Ghiiris in verse, referred to at page 300, died. 

3 When information reached Mahmiid of the assassination of his uncle, 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, he, in the first place, sent intimation to his brother-in- 
jaw, ’Ald-ud-Din, Muhammad [the Pearl of Ghur], son of Abi-’Ali, and called 
n him to acknowledge his authority. Mahmid also communicated the 
tidings to ‘Yzz-ud-Din, Husain, son of Khar-mil, Walt of Hirat. Both of them, — 
however, declined to acknowledge his authority, on which Mahmiid advanced 
to Firiz-koh with a large army. On this the generality of the Ghirian Amirs” 
deserted the cause of ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, and went over to Mabmiid, — 
and he gained possession of Firiiz-koh, and threw ’Ala-ud-Din, bears ‘ 


into confinement. See also note 8, page 400. 
into 
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was confined in the castle of Ashiyar, as has been previously 
recorded ; and when the whole of the various parts of the 
dominions of Ghir, and Gharjistan, Tal-kan, and Guzar- 
wan ‘, and the district of Faras ® and Garmsir, came under 
! the sway and jurisdiction of his Slaves, such as Sultan Taj- 
ud-Din, Yal-duz, and Sultan Kutb-ud-Din T-bak, and other 
Turk® Maliks and Amirs, who were Slaves of Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, each of them despatched a person of rank to the 


presence of his Court, and solicited from Sultan Mahmid 
letters of manumission, and the investitures of the territories 
} of Ghaznin and of Hindustan respectively’. 


He despatched a deed of investiture of the territory of 
Ghaznin and a canopy of state to Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal- 
duz*; and, when Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, advanced to 
Ghaznin, he despatched Nizim-ud-Din, Muhammad, to 
Viriz-koh, in the year 605 H."; and Sultan Mahmiid directed 
that a scarlet canopy of state and a deed of investiture of 

- the government of the dominion of Hindistan should be 
sent to him. | 

Throughout the whole of the territories of Ghir, Gh aznin, 

% and Hindistan, the Khutbah was read for Sultan Mahmid, 
and the coin was stamped with his name’; and, as he was 



























4 Also with j, as at page 376; and in the same way as Sijistiin for Sigistin, 
the one being the Arab mode of writing the word, and the latter the local. 
5 This name also is written Baras; and in some few copies Kadus. Sce 
page 342. 

6 All these Slaves were of Turkish parentage. Mahmiid having succeeded 
to the sovereignty of the dominions of his late uncle, the latter’s slaves became 
his slaves also, according to Muhammadan law, by succession. It is not to be 
supposed that either Val-diiz [I-yal-diiz] or I-bak were then styled Sultans, or 
t our author means it to be so understood, ‘They were styled so ultimately. 
2 note 9, page 496, and page 502, 

Just above he says, ‘‘ Yal-duz, I-bak, and other Turk Maliks and Amirs ;” 
could not have demanded the investitures of Ghaznin and Hindistin, 
-diiz] and I-bak sent agents to Sultan Mahmiid expressing their 
and obedience to him ; and in the whole of the empire the 
d for him and the money stamped with his name and titles. 

the text add here, ‘‘in order that he might assume juris- 


Lé 


went to Lohor to receive it. 

or here states, in 605 H.; but Taj-ud- 

investiture of Ghaznin some time 
it he should have continued to 

n ‘what our author 
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the heir of the kingdom of his father and his uncle, all the 
Maliks and Sultans paid reverence to his dignity, and 
showed the obedience of vassals unto him?, : 

When one year of his sovereignty had passed, Malik 
Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmiid-i-Iran Shah, son of Malik ’Ala-ud- 
Din’, Muhammad, advanced from Ghaznin towards Firtz- 
koh, as has been previously recorded‘, and Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Mahmiid, marched from Firiz-koh, and put him 
a the rout, and about 5000 Ghiris [in that affair] bit the 

ust. 

After a period of two years and a half, Sultan*® ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Utsuz, son of [’Ala-ud-Din] Husain, who was his 
[Mahmiid’s] father’s uncle’s son, proceeded from the country 
of Bamian into Khwarazm, and. sought assistance from 
Sultin Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, to enable him to 
seize the dominions of Ghir. The Malik-ul-Jibal, Ulugh 
Khan-i-Abi-Muhammad’, and Malik Shams-ud-Din, Utsuz, 
the Hajib, who were two of the greatest of the Turkish 
Maliks of the Khwarazm Shahs, with the troops of Marw 
and Balkh, Sarakhs and Ridbar, were nominated to give 
him assistance, and he ['Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz] proceeded by 
way of Tal-kan towards Ghar. us 

Sultin Ghiyds-ud-Din, Mahmid, brought out his forces 
from Firaz-koh, and on the limits of Maimand and Far-yab 





































here states, and even after Sultin Mahmid, the former's successor, had given © 
‘Taj-ud-Din his freedom with the investiture of Ghaznin, much more up to the” 
when even Mahmid had been killed in 607 H. But see 


year 610 H., 
d Thomas: Coins of the Paru&n Kincs or DELHI, 


497, and 500—505 ; an 
page 30. 

2 He was heir certainly in name at least ; but the two favourite sli 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din already possessed the greater portion of their 
n from which Mahmiid would have, in all probability, been 
ud-Din had, on more than one occasion, expre 
especially I-yal-diiz, should succeed to his 


dominions, 
to oust them. Mu’izz- 
desire that these slaves, 


See 500. 4 a fle 
3 Styled Ziya-ud-Din, the Pearl of Ghir, before he came to the 


from which Mahmiid deposed him. See page 393) and note 9, and pag 
+ Page 395- 
$ oe oie styles him « Sultan,” as well as many others, before 
ttaining sovereignty. ; =" 
uo Referred to in the account of the Khwarazm Shahis. He 
became the father-in-law of Rukn-ud-Din, son of Sultan 


drazm Shah. See page 235- » nicer al 
sare Farab, Far-aw, Bar-ab, and Bar-yab. This battle and \ 


of Mahmid is not mentioned by other authors. See also pages 409. 
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at a place which they call [by the name of] Saltirah®, a 
battle took place between the two armies. The Almighty 
bestowed the victory upon Sultan Mahmid, and 'Ala-ud- 
Din, Utsuz, and the Khwarazm Shahi Maliks, and the 
troops of Khurasain were overthrown’. 

When four years of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmiid’s 
reign had expired, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, ’Ali Shah’, son of 
Sultan Takish, Khwarazm Shah, sought refuge from his 
brother’s [Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah] presence with Sultan Mahmiid. On the Khwarazmi 
Sultan? becoming aware of this, he despatched distinguished 
personages [as envoys] to Firtiz-koh. During the life- 
time of the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
a firm compact existed between Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
Mahmiid’, son of [Ghiyas-ud-Din], Muhammad-i-Sam, and 



































* 8 A few copies have Asliirah. 
9 See note 4, below. 
1 [His title was Taj-ud-Din, of ’Ala-ud-Din. See the account of him, 

: page 252-3. He had been a prisoner in Ghiir some few years previously, and 
__ was known to the Ghirian Princes. 

; pas 2 The I. O. L. MS. No. 1952, and R. A. Soc. MS. both have—‘‘ when 
See -oultan Takish became aware of it.” ‘Takish had been dead many years. The 
Fa printed text, of course, is the same. 

8 By this statement our author entirely contradicts that made at pages 256 
and 382, and the present statement is certainly one more likely to be correct, 
Tt tends to confirm what Yafa-i and some other works say, and which I shall 

sently refer to. : 

Fs - Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmid, after the death of his father, expected that his 

uncle, Sultan Mu’izz-nd-Din, would have placed him, the son, on his late 
father’s throne of Firiiz-koh and the kingdom of Ghiir ; instead of which, 
knowing Mahmiid’s love of wine and other sensual pleasures, he bestowed it 
upon the son-in-law of the late Sultan, Malik Ziya-ud-Din, the Pearl of Ghiir, 
and gave the western districts of the empire to Mabmiid as his appanage, as 
stated by our author at page 472. On this account Mahmiid entertained no 
good feeling towards his uncle, and he may have entered into communi- 
secretly with the Sultan of Khwarazm, who was naturally hostile to 
yd-Din ; and such an understanding as our author mentions may have 
ed into at the time Mahmid went on the expedition to Marw, 

/at page 397, when Mu’iz¢-ud-Din invaded Khwarazm. 

expect, howeyer, that our author, who rarely indulges in dates, has 

events of this period, as Mahmiid, previous to the assassination 

was not in a position to enter into ‘‘a firm compact” with 
unless secretly. Yafa-i says [and Jami’-ut-Tawarikh 

‘Mabmiid seized the throne of Ghir, shortly after his uncle’s 

nself up to drinking and riotous pleasures, as was the 

Ghtr, and attended to singing and jollity, whilst he 
kingdom, and could not endure the fatignes of war. 
his weakness of character, began to 
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Muhammad-i-Takish*, Khwarazm Shah, that friendship aia 
and concord should exist between them, and that the | 















































te Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Takish. Before he succeeded 
his father, his title, was Kutb-ud-Din, See note}, page 253. 





grow disaffected ; and 'Izz-ud-Din, Husain, son of Khar-mil, the Wali of 
Hirat, who was the greatest prop of the Ghirian empire, took precedence of 
all the other chiefs in tendering allegiance to the Sultan of Khwarazm, and 
despatched agents repeatedly soliciting that the Sultan would annex Hirat. 
Although that monarch had other important matters to attend to, still, fearing 
lest a portion of the Ghiirian dominions, such as Balkh and districts around, 
might offer allegiance to the ruler of Kara-Khita, and that that city might fall 
into his hands, he determined to move towards Balkh.”” 

“The Wali of that part, styled "Imad-ud-Din, the chief of the Nimian 
[Bamian] Amirs [called by our author, at page 260, Imad-ud-Din,’Umr, Fiwari], 
at first was most warm in his professions of loyalty and fidelity, and Balkh 
was made over to the Sultin, who continued the government, as heretofore, in 
the Wali’s hands ; but, being afterwards detected in acts of treachery, and an 
intercepted letter having been placed in his hands, he threw himself at the 
Sultan’s feet. His life was spared, but he was sent away to Khwarazm, after 
being allowed to take what treasure and other valuables he desired with him, 
His son [name not given] was also removed from the charge of the fortress of 
Tirmid, and that important post was made over to the guardianship of Sultan 
*Usman of Samrkand.” 

The Tarikh-i-Alfi differs considerably on these matters. It is stated therein, — 
that, on the death of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din becoming known to Sultan Muham- 
mad, he assembled a large army for the purpose of attacking Balkh, then held 
by the officers and troops of Malik "Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of the late 
Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, of Bamian and Tukharistin, and invested that 
‘At this crisis, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, had led an army 
I-yal-diiz, ruler of Ghaznin, On this account Sultan 
ho had intended to march his forces against Hirat, : 
to reduce 'Izz-ud-Din, Husain, son of Khanh ernie paused in order — 
to see what the upshot of the other two a fairs woul .; 

Taj-ud-Din, vali Shah [Sultan Muhammad's brother, who subsequently ie 
took refuge with Mabmid], who commanded the forces investing Balkh, being 
unable to take it, Sulfin Muhammad proceeded thither in person, and sum- 
All was of no avail, — Sultiin deter- 
mined to proceed without further loss of time to Hirat, en news 
him that Malik ‘Ala-ud-Din, Mubammad, and his brother, Jalal-ud-Din, "4 . 
had been defeated by Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, taken prisoners, and thrown into: 
confinement. This happened, according to Fasib-i, in 605 H. ‘On ~~ 
*Ymad-ud-Din [’Umr], Governor of Balkh, hopeless of succour, surrenders ; 
the pl He was treated with honour and kindness, and continued in charge me 

he place. He p - at e : 
of Balkh, as before. After this, Sultan ubammad vanced to Bakhiirz, 
eded to Tirmid, and obtained possession 


i hen proce 

got possession of that place, t a 

of that stronghold likewise, and then he returned warazm. . 
‘This latter statement is incorrrect. re ans proceeded to Hirat before 
turning to Khwarazm, as will be presently stated’. . ar 

= The Ghaan ‘Amirs and Chiefs, who were In accord with Anh ae 

were preparing forces, says Yafa-i, to attack Sultan Mubammad’s then 





stronghold. 
against Taj-ud-Din, 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmiid, w 


moned the governor to submit. 
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enemy of one should be the enemy of the other ; and, on 
this occasion, Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, sent 


before Balkh ; but the Sultan’s troops made a swoop upon them, like a falcon 
on a covey of partridges, and routed and dispersed them before they had had 
time to complete their preparations. This must have been the affair called a 
victory of Mahmiid’s by our author. The territory of Balkkh was now entrusted 
| to the charge of Badr-ud-Din, Ja’lish [?], with a strong force to support him ; 
and, after having disposed of the affairs of Balkh, the Sultan proceeded by way 
; of Juzarwan [or Guzarwan] to Hirat, which he entered in the middle of Jamadi- 

ul-Awwal, 605 H., to the great joy of its people. [Yafa-i is, as well as other 

writers, somewhat confused as to the dates here, and says this took place in 607 
H., and so it is stated in note 2, page 257-258, taken from that work ; but it is 
evidently an error for 605 H., as it was only in the third month of 607 1.— 
some say in 606 H,—that the Sultan first defeated the forces of Kara-Khita 
under Baniko of Taraz, and a month afer Mahmiid Ghiiri’s death, if he died 
in Safar 607 H., as our author and some others say, and not in 609 H.] 

Rulers and chieftains from the adjacent parts now hastened to tender sub- 
mission and allegiance to the Sultan, and to present themselves ; and among 
these was the Malik of Sijistén [Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shih ?}, who was 
received with great honour, *Izz-ud-Din, Husain, son of Khar-mil, was con- 

7 tinued in the government of Hirat and its dependencies, as previously related ; 
7 and the Sultan, having disposed of these matters, despatched several eccle- 
siastics of the Kirami sect [Vafa-i says in 606 1.] with proposals to Amir 
+  Mahmiid, ruler of Firtiz-koh and Ghiir. Mahmiid accepted those proposals, 
which were, that he should acknowledge the suzerainty of Sultin Muhammad. 
He despatched valuable presents to the Sultan from the hoards accumulated by 
his ancestors and his uncle, and, among other rarities, a white elephant. [A 
white elephant is said to have been captured in the battle inewhich Jai Chandra, 
Rajah of Kinnauj, was defeated by Mu’izz-ud-Din. See page 470.] Amir 
Mahmiid was named Nayab or Deputy of the Sultin, for whom he read the 
Khutbah, and stamped the coin with his name. This must be the treaty our 
author refers to, but he has confused the events. This acknowledgment of the 
superiority of the Sultan is evidently what Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-diz, took um- 
brage at, as mentioned in Alfi, in note7, page 433, when he set at liberty 
Jalal-ud-Din, ’Ali, of Bamian, who, in 605 H., along with his brother, was 
_ taken prisoner in a battle against him [I-yal-diiz], and sent him back to recover 
_ the throne of Bamian, which probably was early in 606 H. 
Sultan Muhammad, leaving *Izz-ud-Din, Husain, son of Khar-mil, as 
i of Hirat, returned to Khwarazm, and subsequently entered on the 
against Gir Khan of Kara-Khita. ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, son of 
sain report of the Sultan having been killed or taken cap- 
engagement with Gir Khan’s troops [see page 258, and last 
began to pave the way to makeehis peace with his former 
| he again read the Khutbah for the ruler of Ghiir, and substituted 
coin. This must refer to Mahmid, as his young son, three 
death, was taken away to Khwarazm, and ’Ali-ud- 
» by the Khwarazmi Sultan as ruler of Ghir ; and, 
could not have been assassinated in Safar, 607 H., 
nts took place in the latter part of that year, or 
is correct, then Mahmiid was dead one 
: Sultan and Baniko of Taraz. 
, : immediately after that 
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Mahmid a copy of that treaty, with a request, saying, “As 
‘Ali Shah is the enemy of my dominion, it is necessary 
that he should be seized.” In compliance with the terms 
of that compact, Sultan Mahmid seized ’Ali Shah, and 
imprisoned him in the Kasr, which they call the Baz‘ 
Kishk-i-Sultan, at Firiiz-koh. st 

That Kasr‘ is an edifice the like of which is not to be 
found in any country or in any capital—a Kasr in height 
and area, and with buttresses, balconies, and turrets, and of 





































the Sultan was safe, to get himself out of this scrape, sent a requisition to the 
Khwarazmi nobles located in Eastern Khurasin for aid against the Ghiris, 
who, on account of *Izz-ud-Din, Husain’s perfidy, were marching against him. 
This evidently is the matter referred to by our author at page 503, where he 
says I-yal-diiz aided Mahmiid against ‘Izz-ud-Din, Husain, son of Khar-mil,. 
but distorts the facts to suit his own purposes and inclinations, about the Sultan 
of Khwarazm “‘flying before the forees of Ghir and Ghaznin;” and what 
Alfi refers to, namely, that Amir Ismail, Mahmiid’s general, sent against + 
‘Trz-ud-Din, was defeated and taken prisoner, and the remnant of his army : 
returned to Firiz-koh. See note ?, page 504. E 

With the aid of the Khwarazmi nobles of Khurasan the Ghiiris were over- 
thrown, and this affair broke their power entirely, and their party dispersed ; 
and ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, was also seized and put to death, as related at page 
258, last para., note *. 

The Habib-us-Siyar states that Sultan Mubammad demanded that Mahmiid, 
Ghiiri, should seize the former's brother, Taj-ud-Din, ’Ali Shah, and send 
him back in conformity with the terms of treaty previously existing ‘‘ between — 
himself and the Za¢e Sultan, Mu'izz-nd-Din” [see note ®, page 481], but says. 
nothing about a previous treaty between him and Mabmiid. This event, our 
author says, happened in the fourth year of Mahmiid’s reign, which, by his 
own account, would be towards the close of 606 H. The treaty thus referred. 
to is doubtless the treaty mentioned by Fasih-i and others, which took place — 
between Sultan Muhammad and Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, after the latter’s 

sastrous campaign against Khwarazm. etd 
pe have nacthaeedl pe with this lengthy note in order to show what dis- — 
crepancy exists with regard to the events in the history of the Ghiris about this | 
time, and to show the impossibility of the correctness of the ate given by. 
several authors. Yafa-f and Fasih-i and several others [see note » page 407] 
also say that Mabmid was assassinated in 609 H., and the en o 
Numi confirms it. It is also certain, from our author’s statemen ts, as well | 
from the statements of others, that Mahmiid was assassinated in the same year 


as Taj-ud-Din, 7Ali Shah was; and that event, even our author says, happened 


i H. See also page 253- 
‘, a moreover proved beyond a doubt, that, soon after the decease of Sultan 
fwizz-ud-Din, the Ghorian rulers became mere : 

pao Sok who, at last, annexed the whole of their extensive territory as 

he Indus, or even to the Jihlam. : Law 
* Te word daz [3], which is doubtless correct, signifies a mound, 
spur of a mountain or hill, high ground, Some of the more modern cc 
have abaz [»'], and some leave out the word altogether. : ca Biss 

6 The signification of Kishk and Kagr has been given in note | , at page 331. 
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such configuration as no geometrician hath made manifest. 
Over that Kasr are placed five pinnacles inlaid with gold, 
each of them three ells and a little over in height, and in 
breadth two ells; and also two gold Awmdae’, each of about 
the size of a large camel. Those golden pinnacles and 
those Aumas, the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
after the capture of Ajmir®, had sent in token of service, 
and as valuable presents, to [his brother] Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, with many other articles of 
rarity, such as a ring of gold, with a chain of gold attached, 
the dimension of which was five ells by five ells, and two 
great fos [kettle-drums] of gold, which were carried on 
carriages. Sultan Ghiyads-ud-Din directed that the ring 
and chain, and those £#arbiizah’ [kettle-drums], should be 
suspended before the portico of the Jami’ Masjid at Firiz- 
i koh; and, when the Jami’ Masjid was destroyed by a flood, 
| the ring, chain, and those kAarbizah [kettle-drums], the 
Sultan sent to the city of Hirat, so that after the Jami’ 
Masjid of that city had been destroyed by fire, they rebuilt 
| it by means of those gifts’. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmid, son of [Ghiyas-ud-Din], 
Muhammad-i-Sam, was a sovereign very great, beneficent, 























7 A fabulous bird peculiar to the East. It is considered to be a bird of 
happy omen, and that every head it overshadows will, in time, wear a crown. 
See also G. P. R. James’s ATTILA, chap. vi. 

8 The word used is ©G,+ signifying small turrets in the wall, and also some- 
times used for battlements, cornices, pinnacles, &c. The last is the most 
probable meaning here, or possibly small open domes, such as we see in some 
old Hinda buildings. 

®° The text here again is very defective in all but the three oldest copies. 
Some of the more modern copies have ‘‘one fos,” and state that the ring was 
‘five ells dy five ells,” and instead of Kharbiizah have jazirah, which signifies az 

tand. The same word occurs in Firishtah—the original text I mean—who says 
_ two were presented to Kutb-ud-Din by the ruler of Ajmir, which Dow, very 
y, translates ‘‘ two melons of gold,” without apparently knowing what 
5 but Bricas, by way of improving on Dow, turns them into ‘* éwo 
tissue” !!_ See his translation, vol. 1, p. 194-5. The word 5)9,+ 
signifies a musk melon, suggests the shape of these drums. 

nd any notice of this fire in other works, not even in Fasih-i 
tains minute particulars of every event occurring at Hirat, 
native of that city, Rauzat-us-Safa merely mentions that 

Masjid of Hirat which had been left unfinished at his 

ent is confirmed by the Khulasat-ul-Akhbar and 

t fin account of a flood. Amir ’Ali Sher, 
Bahadur Khan, subsequently rebuilt 
death, 
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humane, munificent, and just. When he ascended the 
throne he opened the door of the treasury of his father. 
That treasury remained untouched as before, and Sultan 
Muiizz-ud-Din had not appropriated any portion of it; 
and they have related, that of pure gold there were four ~ 
hundred camel loads, which are eight hundred chests—but ; 
God knows best—and rich garments, vessels, pearls, and 
jewels in proportion, together with other valuable property 
of every description, the whole of which he disposed of. 

During his reign gold, apparel, perfumed leather’, and 
other things, through his munificence and his presents, 
became very cheap. He also purchased a number of 
Turkish slaves, and greatly valued them all, and raised 
them to competence and wealth ; and his presents, gifts, 
and donations were constantly reaching people, until one 
day, during the second year of his sovereignty, the son of 
his aunt, the sister's son of the Sultans [Ghiyas-ud-Din;- 
Muhammad, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad], Malik Taj- 
ud-Din, died®, and no heir survived him, and his effects 
and treasures, consisting of ready money, gold and silver 
vessels, a vast quantity of wealth, were brought to the 
presence of Sultan Mahmid. He commanded that a 
banquet and festal entertainment should _be arranged 
beneath [the walls] of the Kashk, which is situated in the 
middle of [the city of] Firaz-koh*. ; 

He spread the carpet of pleasure, and directed that 
festivity and gaiety should be the order of the day ; and, 
from the time of meridian prayer to the period of evening 
prayer, the whole of that money, consisting of darhams q 
and dinars, contained in leathern bags and in scrips, Was _ 
poured out of the windows of the hy: — 

5!) must have been extremely valuable in 

; aT son of Sultan Shensad.Dhn, Mae 
sovereign of Bamian and Tukharistan. Te was taken prisoner in battle a 

body of Khwarazmi troops im the vicinity of Marw-ar-Rid, a a time wl 
phe fetes | between the Sultan of Khwarazm and Sultan Mu’ izz-ud-Din, ‘< 
Faiaanthi and sent to Khwarazm with other chiefs taken at the aes time, 
their heads were struck off. See page 425, and page 481, note *. saa 

4 The text varies here again. The oldest copies are plainly bee: a She: 
but, according to some, the sentence may be read : hile eo een es 
@hicll is [situated] in the midst of [the city of] Firuz-koh, and, | ding 
he Kasr which is situated] in &e. Tt is quite a different 
shk, The Europeanized Aiasé is derived from this 
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others, merely ‘‘in t sr 
place to the Kasr of Baz Ki, 
latter word, 
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public banquet and a largess to both high and low, great 
and small, every description of the different classes of the 
people of the city of Firtiz-koh were arriving in crowds at 
the foot of the Kiishk, and kept themselves under the 
Sultan’s observation. To each class of persons he was 
giving a liberal share of dishes, long-necked flasks, lamps, 
ewers, cups, platters, bowls, goblets, and other vessels of 
different descriptions, all of gold and of silver, and, among 
other presents, above a thousand slaves of his own, both 
male and female, which he repurchased again from their 
[new] owners. The whole city, from those largesses, 
became [so to speak] filled with gold. 

Sultan Mahmiid was a sovereign of very great good quali- 
ties, and his alms, donations, and honorary robes, to a large 
amount, were received by all classes of the people ; but, as 
the decree of fate had [now] come, the motives of its advent 
began to appear. Having, at the request of Sultan Muham- 
mad, Khwarazm Shah, seized the latter’s brother, Ali Shah, 
and imprisoned him, ’Ali Shah’s servants, followers, and 
dependents, consisting of "Irakis, Khurasanis, Khwarazmis, 
and Turks, in great numbers, together with his mother, his 
son, and his women, along with him, the whole of them 
agreed together with one accord, and several times, bymeans 
of each of the most notable among them, sent messages, 
secretly, to Sultan Mahmid, saying: “The reliance we 
have in the Sultan is, that as we have all come and sought 
refuge with his Highness, in the service of our master, ’Ali 
Shah, and have thrown ourselves under the shadow of the 
Sultan’s power and protection, it behoveth he should not 
deliver us up into the hands of the enemy, for to seize and 
make captive of those who have sought one’s protection will 
not turn out fortunate, otherwise we will make sacrifice of 
ourselves, and let it not be that the Sultan should be in 
dread of his life from us.” 

As the decree of destiny had gone forth, this communi- 
cation, which théy continued to represent to the Sultan, 
was without any effect whatever, and a party of ’Ali Shah's 
dependents used, at night, to ascend to the summit of the 
hill, called Koh-i-Azad, which was facing the Kasr, and 

he sleeping apartment of Sultan Mahmid, and there they 
and examined the Kasr and noticed the 
apartment, and marked the way to the 
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place. All this they had done, until on the night of 
Tuesday, the 7th of the month of Safar, in the year 607 H.° 
four individuals of the party referred to climbed up on the 
roof of the Sultan’s Kasr, and assassinated him, and got 
away again by the same road as they had got up. They then 
crossed the river of Firiiz-koh’, which flows in front of the 
Kasr, and also climbed to the top of that high hill [the 
Koh-i-Azad], and cried out with a loud voice: “O foes of 
our Malik! we have killed the Sultan: arise, and search 
for your Malik?!” When the day broke, the whole city 
became agitated ; and they buried the Sultan in the Kasr 
itself, and subsequently the body was removed to Hirat, 
and finally interred in the Gazar-gah * [catacombs] of Hirat. 

The eldest son of the Sultan, namely Baha-ud-Din, Sam, 
was raised to the throne. 


§ There is considerable discrepancy among authors respecting the year of 
Mahmiid’s assassination. Wafa-i, Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, Fasih-i, Alfi, Lubb-ut- 
Tawarikh, Guzidah, Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa [which says ‘‘ after reigning nearly 
eight years ”], and some others say it happened in 609 H., while Jahan-Ara, 
Raugat-us-Safa, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, and a few others agree with our 
author’s statement here as to the year 607 H. The former says it took place on the 
7th of Safar, whilst the latter, Raugat-us-Safa, and some others say, on the 3rd 
of Safar. Habib-us-Siyar, on the other hand, affirms that it happened in 606 H., 
Khulasat-ul-Akhbar, 607 H., and the Tarikh-i-Ibrahimi, that it happened on 
the 3rd Safar, 597, but this must mean the year of the Rihlat [death of 
Muhammad], not the Hijrah [Flight], between which two eras a period of 
about eleven years intervenes ; and §97 of the former is about equal to 608 of the 
latter. There is no doubt but that Mahmiid was assassinated én the same year 
in which Firiz-koh was taken by the Khwarazmis, and Taj-ud-Din, ’Ali Shah, 
put to death ; and this last event our author himself states, at page 253, took 
place in 609 H. The words a and fond without the diacritical points, may 
be easily mistaken by a copyist. See note °, page 410. 

6 A feeder of the Hari Rid probably, if not the maim stream, which rises in 
Ghir. 

7 It is not certain who killed Mahmid, and authors are at variance on this 
point. Rauzat-us-Safa agrees with our author, but merely copies his state- 
ments. Habib-us-Siyar of course agrees with Raugat-us-Sata. YVafa-1, Fasih-i, 
Tarikh-i-Ibrahimi, and a few others, state that he was found dead on the roof 
of his palace, and that his slayer was not known, and Jahan-Ara, and Mun- 
takhab-ut-Tawarikh, agree with our author. Another writer says *Ali Shah 
slew him with his own hand, 

8 Sometimes written Gazar-gah as above, and also Gazar-gah. It signifies 
the place of caves or hollows, a grave yard, catacombs. There is one at 
Shiraz in which the Poet Sa’di was buried, and the one near Hirat in which 
the venerated Khwajah ’Abd-ullah, Ansari, was buried. The meaning of 

gasar is certainly a bleacher or washer, and gi a place, but the above term 
does not refer to any ‘‘bleaching ground,” as a modern writer terms it, except 
that it is the bleaching ground for dead men’s bones. 
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XX, SULTAN BAHA-UD-DIN, SAM, SON OF GHIYAS-UD-DIN, 
MAHMUD, SON OF GHIVAS-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF 
BAHA-UD-DIN, SAM, SHANSABI. 





Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, son of Sultan Mahmid [at 
this time] was about fourteen years of age, and his brother, 
Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, about ten. Their 
mother was the daughter of Malik Taj-ud-Din, of Timran’; 
and in the Zaram likewise were two daughters by this 
Malikah. 

When Sultan Mahmid was martyred, the next morning, 
all the Amirs of Ghir and the Turk Amirs assembled 
together, and raised Baha-ud-Din, Sam, to the throne of 
Firtiz-koh; and the* Malikah-i-Mu’izziah’, who was the 
mother of Baha-ud-Din, and the other children of Ghiyads- 
ud-Din, Mahmiid, incited the Turkish slaves’ to slay the 
competitors for the sovereignty’. Of that party one was 
Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmid-i-Iran Shah, the son of 
Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Abi-’Ali, and they 
martyred him, as has been previously recorded.“ Malik 
Kutb-ud-Din, ‘Timrani, was imprisoned, as was Malik 
Shihab-ud-Din, ’Ali, Madini, likewise, who was the son of 
the uncle of the Sultans [Ghiyas-ud-Din, and Mu'izz-ud- 
Din]; and-the Ghiri and Turk Amirs, in concert, stood 
around the throne with girded loins. 
| The followers of ’Ali Shah, after five days, when they 
a3 found the city had become tranquil, and that ’Ali Shah 
. still remained in durance, contrived to get up another 
tumult. They placed a number of men in chests, and 
pretended that they were going to bring treasure‘ into the 
city from without, such was the plan they chose to enable 
them to enter the city and create another disturbance ; but, 
expectedly, one among them who had conceived the idea 
f this wicked action came and gave information about 

















tle, not her name. 
ne of the more modern copies this is reversed, and they have ‘‘ the 
es incited her,” &c. 
Princes of the family who were supposed likely to cause trouble, 
h this arrangement, were put to death by his supporters. 
4, and 396. At page 399 this is differently related. 
‘cases of merchandize ;” and that forty-five persons 
e chests, and were, at once, put to the sword. 
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it. The chests lorie. gina cee 
about eighty my, cized at, the: gase (Of thE enya 
; : n came out of the chests, of whom three 
were of those wh . spike , 
10 had killed Sultan Mahmiid*. All three 
were made a p bli . 
iblic example of and put to death, two 
others were cay 4, ! , 
venty-five wack readlong from the hill [of Azad], and 
seve y- = 
killed rei the. thrown at the feet of the elephants and 
nies >lamours and reprobation of the crowd 
Subsequent. t¢ i155 Malik > : 
i-At, andj, Jaha this, Malik Husam-ud-Din, Muhammad- 
Ne events Taee! Pahlawan, from Fiwar and Kal-yan 
PFES sh, were put tif [at the court]; and, when three months 
of ty other, and bty of Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, had passed 
awawarazmis. ’ = ott z . ra = 
Hi author here Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz [son of Ala-ud-Din], 
‘ M she ascend@N-soz], who was in attendance on Sultan 
on to | bre the mig Khwarazm Shah, solicited aid from that 
are ors P : 
tas ie Meaaths a enable him to possess himself of the dominions 
| nur. 0 Oo lil ie Ki 
we ae Dt iat Talik Khan [governor] of Hirat, who at the 
sai il /°-mil, had bent of the reign of the Khwarazmi Sultan bore 
ye 0 sath date of \ mir-i-Hajib, and who was an ’Ajami Turk ® 
o = ote ‘, pages s 1j nae. a. ie . 
ine sake? ‘sin-t aiesinct’ oP ity, and the slayer of Muhammad-i- 
Lon "Tpseremained of ¥4S nominated to proceed from Khurasan to 
7 7S dys sovereignty, tance to 'Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, son of ['Ala-ud- 
. PrIQ,, [thor’s own stin. 


Kr Mets akhan, with the forces of Khurasan, set out 


mmence 


aACCOF ary tcy to assist Sultan * ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz-i-Husain, 
in possessing himself of Firiz-koh. When they arrived in 
the vicinity of Firiiz-koh, the Maliks and Amirs of Ghar 
took counsel together, and came to the conclusion’ that it 
was advisable to release Malik ’Ali Shah from confine- 


% If it was so well known that ’Ali Shah's followers had done the deed, it 
seems strange that they should have been allowed even to approach the gate, 
and that they should have come near the place and thus thrust their heads 
into danger. 

6 That isa ‘««ck born in’Ajam. This personage is mentioned in a number 
of places. He is the chief who joined Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazmi, in after 
years, with 50,000 men, was present in the battle of Barwan, and was the 
unfortunate cause of Saif-ud Din, Ighrak’s desertion. Our author styles him 
Malik Khan, Amin-i-Hajib, at page 287, but more correctly, Amir-i-Hajib, 
at pages 415, 416, and the last Section on the invasion of the Mughals. His 
correct name appears to be Malik Khan, entitled Amin-ul-Mulk, the Amir-i- 
Hajib. See notes to pages 287-291. The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh styles him 
“ Amin Malik of Hirat.” 

7 See note’, page 287, and note *, page 471. 

x y 3 Subsequently perhaps styled Sultan, atter he had been set up as a vassal 
of the Khwarazmis, put Malik is more correct, 
© 9 Some copies are much more curt with the following passage. 
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ment, and treat: him with great honour, and reverence, 
so that, on his account, some of the Khurasani forces 


might evince an inclination towards that ‘Prince, and, as 
he was also the adversary of his brother [Sultan Mu- 


hammad, Khwarazm Shah], he might, in concert with this 
sovereignty, oppose in battle the forces of Khurasan. 


Malik ’Ali Shah they accordingly set at iberty, and they 
appointed Amirs to the [defence of] different sides around 


the city’. eee) 
Mall Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of Al” a of Abi- 
Neat arin 2 and 44 Shirs, with 

Ali, and Amir *Usman-i-Khar-fash yan otf : mie 
troops, were appointed to occupy the summg * the Koh- 
j-Maidan, and Amir ’Usman-i-Maraghan, ae was the 
Sar-i-Jandar [the Chief Armour-Bearer], with & of 


forces, was named to occupy the upper part of tldren a 
th, 


Azad*, Other Amirs, such as Muhammad-jgav- ‘ . 
and Ghari, Shalmati, and "Umr, Shalmati*, wennarch i? 
to the Zar-Margh gate®; and on a ThursdasGhe" ae 
whole day, round about the city and on the one ant 
fighting went on. On a Friday, in the i tit “ * 
month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, in the year 607 H.1, Be.) 
i nces as well as they were able. » Was a os 

i ote Snaty« aha or byname (like Khar-mtl, Band M&e-] 
of no very complimentary nature—Ass-like. ‘‘ Fash ” has, he con’ beni 
significations, which see. ‘Two good copies have oye and > ectively, 


t no doubt #3 is intended. ; \ 
ide This was the hill the followers of Ali Shah used to climb to reconnoitre 


a “Sultan Mahmiid. 

De raeaahare Ser eiaht » and ‘ Suliman,” but the above is correct. 
8 Some few copies of the text, the best Paris copy included, name it the 
Tard’in gate. It is possible a gate might subsequently have been so a in 
- yemembrance of the victory over Pithora Rae, but the other best and oldest 


Khwarazm Shah, having delivered Hirat from 
of Khar-mil, did not interfere in any way with 
who had previously coonleien his raped 
A I . While, however, Sultan 
Neu a Pe ent the Jibiin, his brother, 
me dissatisfied with his brother, the 
the Court of Mahmid, who received 
tion, and supplied all his requirements. 
1 ‘Shah {and some of his adherents probably], 
secretly, into the Sarae-i-Haram [private 

ay, where he found Mabmiid asleep om the 

ho had done the deed. It however 
‘Shah, had conspired against 
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yee was taken [by the Khwarazmi forces], and the 
TomnION of the family of [Ghiyas-ud-Din] Muhammad 
son of Baha-ud-Din, Sam, passed away. 


Rl a eae pointed out [note 5, page 407] what discrepancy exists 
Pobalilite pe ‘a to ee of Mahmiid’s assassination, and that, in all 
eG hacemos ty ese ace and not 607 H. Our author himself 
death in 609 H. and alee © ; me ‘ ; a be ae oe ad 
Fasih-i, and Tatatlnt 3h - ‘kh « on ae avail oa Wate-tnand 
of dice events it is aed ' tout a: A ae Le: aaTBe net os 
‘Ali nah. ere put to pitas ‘ aa aM .: be: pet nag ene 
iene pares pe ae es ie ares probably within a few months 
arrcioess oh ore 'Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, ascended the throne, subject to 
Nwarazmis, 

ee ca here says it happened in the fourth year of Makmiid’s reign, 
and, as he ascended the throne a i i 
it before the middle =e sone a aE ae iit esc 

a . 3 and, ase, the date given by 
most authors for the battle between Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah 
and Baniko of Taraz, namely Rabi’-ul-Awwal 607 H., cannot be correct, a 
it is certain that the Sultan entered Hirat, after *1zz-ud-Din, Husain, oa of 
Khar-mil, had been put to death, in Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 607 Hy three months 
after the date of Mahmiid’s assassination given by our author and several others. 
See note 7, pages 260-261. 

Fasih-i distinctly states, that, after Mahmiid had been killed in 609 H., as no 
one remained of the descendants of the Sultans of Ghir worthy of the wand 
of sovereignty, the chief personages of Firiz-koh concerted together [our 
author’s own statement above tends to confirm this, although probably he did 
not like to acknowledge that the Ghiirfan Amirs had set up a Khwarazmi as 
ruler], and raised Taj-ud-Din, ’Ali Shah, to the throne. They then despatched 
an emissary to the presence of Sultan Muhammad, to represent to him the facts 
of the case, and to solicit him to confirm ’Ali Shah in the sovereignty. The 
Sultan [seemingly] acceded to their request, and despatched Muhammad-i- 
Bashir [one of his chamberlains] with a robe of honour for Ali Shah. After 
Muhammad-i-Bashir arrived and began to congratulate Ali Shah with the 
usual ceremonies, ’Ali Shah proceeded towards an inner apartment and com- 
menced arraying himself in the robe, when Muhammad-i-Bashir drew his 
sword, and with one blow struck off his head ; and congratulation was turned 
into condolement. ; 

‘After this event no other could be found capable of the sovereignty, and 
Firiz-koh and Ghir, and parts adjacent, were left in the possession of the 
Khwarazmi Sultan. 

Habib-us-Siyar says that Khwarazm Shah, unable to secure his brother's 
person, advanced upon Ghir with a numerous army. The Ghirian nobles 
released ’Ali Shah to create a diversion, but it was of no avail, and Firtz-koh 
was taken in 607 H. Raugat-ngs-Safa states, that, after two or three days 
fighting in the hills and around the city, it was taken, as our author mentions, 
in the middle of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 607 H., and in this Jahan-Ara, Muntakbab- 
ut-Tawarikh, and others agree, the latter giving the 15th of that month as the 
exact date, which was just three months and seven days after the death of 
Mahmid, if he died in that year. " 

The statement of Yafa-t is different from those of other authors, who probably 
copied from our author's work, but as the former work gives far more details 
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The Amirs, who had been despatched to occupy the 
hill-tops around, all escaped in safety, and Ali Shah, and 
Malik Husam-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Abi-’Ali’ of Kal-yiin, 
went out by the gate of the Reg Pul of Bust*, and each and 
every one of them betook himself to some part or other. 
Malik Husam-ud-Din betook himself to Kal-yin, and 
’Ali Shah set out towards Ghaznin. Sultan A’la-ud-Din, 
Utsuz, was placed on the throne, and Malik Khan of Hirat 
returned thither. 

Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, with his brother [Malik 
Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad], his sisters, and his mother, 
together with the treasure then ready at hand, and their 
aunt the Malikah-i-Jalali, the daughter of Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, who was betrothed to Malik 
’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, and the whole, with the bier of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmid, were conducted towards 
Khurasan, The bier of Sultan Mahmiid was deposited in 
the Gazar-gah [catacombs] of Hirat. The dependents, the 
married and the younger ladies of the family, and their 
property were removed to Khwarazm ; and, up to the time 
of the troubles caused by the irruption of the infidels of 
Chin, they continued in Khwarazm, and were treated with 
esteem and honour. 

Chroniclers have related in this wise, that, when the 
Mughal troubles arose, the mother of Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, had those two Princes [Baha-ud-Din, 
Sam, and Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad] drowned in 
the Jihtin of Khwarazm°—the Almighty have mercy upon 
them and forgive them ! 

Two daughters of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din,,Mahmid, up 




















in consideration of what our author mentions, appears 
Ara, another good authority, states that it was ’Ala- 
sent along with him by Khwarazm Shih, who 
; the city in the year and date above-mentioned, 
d his brother were sent away to Khwarazm and met 
at the time of the irruption of the Mughals. 


h ‘Khwarazmis than any other writer with whom I am acquainted, * 
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Married to the Malik-zadah of Balkh, the son of Al-mas 
the Hajib. 


XXI. SULTAN ’ALA-UD-DIN, UTSUZ, SON OF SULTAN ’ALA- 
UD-DIN, AL-HUSAIN, JAHAN-SOZ. 


Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz', was the son of Sultan ’Ala- 
ud-Din, Husain, Jahan-soz, and was left by his father {at 
his death] very young in years; and he had grown up in 
the service of the two Sultans, Ghiyas-ud-Din, and Mu'izz- 
ud-Din, but served the greater portion of his service at the 
court of Ghaznin with Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din. 

The chronicler relates after this manner, that, upon one 
occasion, Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din was attacked by the ie 
cholic, to such degree that people had given up all hope 
of his recovery. The Amirs of Ghir agreed together, in 
secret, on this matter, that, if the Sultan should unfortu- 
nately die, they would raise Sultan’ ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, to 
the throne of Ghaznin. Almighty God sent the draught — 
of health from that dispensary, whence “ indeed, when I am 
sick HE healeth me*,” to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, and he 
recovered. : 

Certain informers‘ made the Sultan acquainted with, — 
this circumstance, and this compact; and he commanded 
that it was necessary that ’Ala-ud-Din should be removed 
from the court of Ghaznin lest, through the with ‘of 
humanity, odium might chance to touch him, ’Ala-4/-Din 
proceeded to the court of Bamian to his uncle’s son~,-1nd 
[at that time] the throne of Bamian had passed tev “an 
Baha-ud-Din, Sam‘, son of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, 4? of 
Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’id. After he [Utsuz] had pro- 
























1 Habib-us-Siyar, and some others likewise agree with our author, and say — 
that "Ali-ud-Din, Utsuz, was set up by Khwarazm Shah after the dethrone-_ a 
ment of Baha-ud-Din, Sam; and that ’Ali Shah fled to Ghaznin after the 
capture of Firiz-koh. The reason why this Khwarazmi, or rather Turkish 
name, was given to ’Ala-ud-Din is mentioned at page 238. He was, 
doubt, set aside by Aba-l-’Abbas-i-Shis who slew Utsuz’s brother, Sa 
Din, Muhammad, for killing his brother, War-mesh, otherwise he was 1 
next heir to the throne after his brother Sultan Saif-ud-Din, Muhammad. 

2 Not Sultan at that time, for he had not then come to the throne, 

3 Kur'an: chap. 26, verse 80, s hy 

4 Tt appears that all rulers had these news-givers or informers in theiremploy. by.) 

5 See page 428 for the account of him. 2 - new 
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ceeded thither, they treated him with reverence, and the 
district of Nae® of Bamian was assigned to his charge. 

After some time his [Utsuz’s] daughter was given [in 

marriage] to his [Sultan, Baha-ud-Din’s] eldest son, Malik 
‘Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad’, as will subsequently be, please 
God, recorded in the Section on the Maliks of Bamian. 

The course of the days allotted to the extent of the 
dominion of the Sultans, Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, having run their course, and Sultan Baha-ud-Din, 
Sam, having likewise died*, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, 
proceeded from the court of Bamian to the presence of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah’, to solicit assistance 
to enable him to obtain possession of the dominion of 
Ghir and the throne of Firtiz-koh. He was treated with 
great honour there, and received the most princely usage, 
and the Amirs of Khurasan, such as Ulugh Khan-i-’Abi- 
Muhammad', Malik Shams-ud-Din, Utsuz [the Hajib], 
and the Majd-ul-Mulk, Wazir of Marw, with the whole of 
the troops of Upper Khurasan were directed to afford 
assistance to Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, in possessing him- 
self of the territories of Ghiir’. 

Sultan Mahmiid advanced out of Firtiz-koh to meet 
them and overthrow their forces, as has been previously 
recorded*; and they [the Khwarazmi nobles] retired, and 
resumed their duties in the service of Sultan 


d, Khwarazm Shah. 


Sap ? 

Th place is often mentioned in Baihakt. 

int of him, No. III. of Section XIX. 

in of Bamian must be meant. Mahmiid’s son, Baha-ud-Din, 
‘reigned three months, but he did not die until cast into the Jian 
ven years after these events, and after the slaves of Sultan 
succeeded to the whole of his dominions. See page 409. 

not fail to observe that this mighty sovereign to whom 
when they wanted help, and whose suzerainty the 
wledged, is the same that our author would 
petitions to Ghiyas-ud-Din and his brother, 
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Matters continued in this wise until after the assassination 
of Sultan Mahmiid, when Malik Khan of Hirat, the Amir-i- 
Hajib, and [Malik] ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, from Bust, and the 
forces of Khurasan, advanced towards Firtiz-koh*; and they 
placed ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, on the throne of Ghir, and 
Malik Khan of Hirat again retired. 

The Maliks and Amirs of Ghir submitted to Sultan 
"Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz; but hostility showed itself between 
him and the Turk Amirs of Ghaznin, and Malik Taj-ud- 
Din, Yal-duz, and Mu’ayyid-ul-Mulk, Muhammad-i-Abd- 
ullah, Sistani*, who was the Wazir of Ghaznin, and in 
pomp like a sovereign, encountered Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, 
Utsuz, in the limits of Kidan and the Margh-i-Niulah, in 
battle, and the army of Ghaznin was defeated and 
overthrown. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, was a just monarch, learned, 
and a patron of learned men ; and the Kitab-i-Mas'tidi, on 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence, he knew by heart. In the 
promotion of ’Ulama [theologians], and the bringing up of 
the families of men of learning, he used to do his utmost, 
and every one among the sons of ’Ulama, whom he con- 
tinued to find diligent and persevering, he was accustomed 
to honour with his benevolent regard. 

When he ascended the throne he set at liberty Malik * 
’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, from the fortress of Ashiyar of - 
Gharjistan ; but, on account of his killing 'Umr-i-Shalmati, 
the Sultan again shut him up within the walls of the 
fortress of Balarwan. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, reigned’ for a period of four 
years, until Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Husain, the Amir-i- 
Shikar [Chief-Huntsman], brought an army from Ghaznin 
against him ‘, and a battle took place between them in the © 


4 Compare the account at page 409, and on the preceding page: In a few 
copies of the text the words ‘and [Malik] ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz,” are left out. 


5 Styled Sanjari in the list of Mw 'izz-ud-Din’s ministers and nobles, at 


a 20 
E E ce ‘Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, the last of the dynasty. See page 417. 

7 Subject to Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah. i , 

8 Any one reading this would imagine that this Nagir-ud-Din, Hinsain,, was 
some independent chief who had made war upon ‘Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz He 
was sent by Taj-ud-Din, T-yal-diz, against *Ala-ud-Din, who, being a vassal 
of the Khwarazmis, was naturally inimical to T-yal-diiz, the trusted Slave of 


the late Sultan Mu 'izz-ud-Din, and on whose side most if not all, of the ae 
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centre of Ghiir, within the limits of Jarmas. The right 
wing of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz’s, army was commanded 
by Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of ’Ali, son of Abi- 
’Ali®, who attacked the left wing of Malik Nasir-ud-Din, 
Husain’s, troops, and overthrew and routed [that portion 
of] the Ghaznin forces, and pursued the fugitives [off the 
field]. Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Husain, [with his centre} 
charged the centre of the Sultan’s army, and wounded him 
with his spear, and a Turk among the troops of Ghaznin 
smote the Sultan on the head with his mace in such wise 
that both his august eyes exuded from their sockets ', and 
he fell down from his horse. Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Husain, 
remained on horseback over the head of the Sultan, when 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, returned from the pursuit of 
the routed left wing of the Ghaznin army, and charged 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Husain, and again recovered the 
[wounded] Sultan, and conveyed him towards the district 
of Sangah, and on the way the Sultan was received into 
the Almfighty’s mercy *. They buried him by the side of 
pf kindred, the Maliks of the family of the Shansabanis. 

¢€ Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, reigned for a period of four 
years and a little over; and, after his death, his sons became 
dispersed. One of them, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ad, 
went into Gharjistan to the castle of Siya-Khanah *, and 





















is again mentioned by our author in his account of the Mughal 
e parts. Malik Kutb-ud-Din was directed by Sultan Mubam- 
Shah, under whose rule the Ghiriin empire west of the 
,to put all the fortresses of Ghiir into a state of efficiency for 
e ighals. Malik Kutb-ud-Din, at last, succeeded in 
after a narrow escape of falling into the hands of those 


other places, differs considerably, for example one 
3°.» and the other set eu 's» cle jJ—2 so» 
Ghaznin, in 611 H. Ban tins 
and most authors state that he was the 
held sovereign power, and, with him, the 
happened very shortly before the death 
tenth month of this year, according 
but it is very probable that I-yal-diiz 

e master. See page 418. 


containing the 


ve 
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there he remained for some time ; another, Malik Nasir-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, went to the fortress of Bindar {or 
Pindar], in Upper Gharjistan, and long continued there. 
The youngest son, Jamshed by name, during the troubles 
of the infidel Mughals, entered into the district of Hariw- 
ar-Riid, and, in the Darah of Khisht-Ab ‘, he was martyred 
[by Mughals]. Those two elder sons of the Sultan, through 
the calumny of Malik Khan of Hirat, received martyrdom 
at the hands of the slaves of Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah. They strove greatly, and strained every 
nerve ; but, as it was not the Divine will, neither one of 
them attained unto sovereignty. 


XXII. SULTAN ’ALA-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF SHUPA’- 
UD-DIN-I-ABU-’ALI, TITE LAST OF THE SULTANS OF 
GHUR®. 



















Previous to this, in several places, ’Ala-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, has been made mention of, that, at the outset of his 
career, he used to be styled Malik Ziya-ud-Din, the Pearl 
of Ghir, and when, after Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, son of [Baha-ud-Din] Sam, he ascended the throne of 
Firaz-koh, his title became Malik [Sultan] ’Ala-ud-Din’. 

Since Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Husain*, at this time 
martyred Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, Firiiz-koh, and the 
dominion of Ghir came under the control of the Amirs 
and troops of Ghaznin, and of Ghir. They, in concert, set 
up Malik Husam-ud-Din, Husain-i-’ Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i- 
Zarrad*, over Firiz-koh, and they repaired the fort of 
Firtiz-koh, and, in the midst of the city, and on the hill of 

‘ i i * to, signify damp, wet, humid, dank, soaked, 
32 Se yea othe Pushto equivalent for water is 


-bah, ue 
a Ou author makes the same blunder here as at page 391. Shuja’ -ud-Din, 
Aba-Ali, was ’Ala-ud-Din, Mubammad’s, grandjather. See page 346. 

6 ‘This should be, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, restored. See page 391. 

7 See note *, page 393- a : a 

8 Previously mentioned as Amir-i-Shikar, or Chief Huntsman. oe idiom ; 
h varies considerably. , Bat 4g 

ane copy of the text has ‘ Sih-Zarrad,” and another Si-Zad. THe was 
set up as temporary ruler perhaps. He is, no doubt, the same person who is 
referred to by our author in his account of the Mughal invasion, ond who, at 
that time, held the fortress of Sangah of Ghir for Sultan Muhammad 
Khwarazm Shah, and his son Sultan Jalal-ud-Din. = 
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the fortress of Baz Kushk, they placed a barrier of iron, 
and raised a rampart, and commenced hostilities". They 
brought Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, out of the castle 
of Ashiyar [of Gharjistan] and carried him away to 
Ghaznin. These events happened in the year 610 or 
(oy a0 1a ; 

When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, reached Ghaznin, 
Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, treated him with great honour 
and reverence, and commanded so that they took the 
canopy of State of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din from the head of 
that monarch’s mausoleum, and they raised it over the 
head of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, and he [Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz] 
gave him the title of Sultan, and sent him to the capital, 
Firtiz-koh. 

He returned to Ghiir again ; and, when he had ruled for 
a period of one year and a little more, and the Khutbah was 
read, and the money was coined in his name®, and his title 
of Sultan was made universally [public] in the Khutbah, 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, sent him the treaty 
which the Sultan had, at Nishapir, taken from him, to the 
effect that he [’Ala-ud-Din ‘, Muhammad] should never, 
at any time soever, draw sword against him [Sultan 
Muhammad]. Accordingly, in the year 612 H., Sultan 
’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, delivered up the city of Firiz- 
koh to the trusty officers of Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 


1 The text here is very defective in most copies, and varies considerably 
both in words and idiom. Whom hostilities were carried on with does not appear. 

? Sultan Mahmiid was killed, according to our author and some other 
writers [see note §, page 407 and 410], in the second month of the year 607 H. ; 
and ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, was killed after a reign, by our author’s account, of 

_ four years and a little over, which, supposing the “little over” to have been 
_ one month only, would bring us to the ‘Aird month of the year 611 H.; and, 
according to several authors, on the 3rd of the ¢enth month of that same year, 
ud-Din, I-yal-diiz, was himself put to death at Buda’iin by I-bak’s son-in-law, 
in, imish, who then ruled at Dihli. If these dates be cor- 

/ could not have reigned more than six months, 
ah -Ara says he vacated the throne, and 
‘Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, leaving him to 
after he had reigned one year and a little over. 

e fourth month of 612 H. ; and the Muntakhab- 
defeated and put to death in this year, 
tst is probably too great. 
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Shah, and was himself conducted to Khwarazm, and was 
treated with great honour and veneration *, 

He took up his residence near to the Malikah-i-Jalali, 
the daughter of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, 
who was joined in wedlock to him. They dwelt together ® 
in the Khwarazmi dominions for a considerable time, and 
[at length] death’s decree arrived, and he was received into 
the Almighty’s mercy. During the period of his own 
dominion and sovereignty, he had despatched trusty and 
confidential persons, and had acquired a place adjacent to 
[the tomb of] Shaikh Abi-Yazid, Bustami, and had caused 
the position of his tomb to be fixed upon; and, at the 
time of his decease, he had made it his last request that 
his body should be removed from Khwarazm to Bustam. 


§ Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-diiz, being dead at this time, Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, was deprived of his support ; and this may have been another 
reason for his abdicating. Several other authors agree with respect to this 
year, but others again distinctly state that Sultin Muhammad obtained pos- 


session of Firiz-koh and Ghir, and also of Ghaznin, in 611 H. Ghir, as 
previously stated, had been subject to him in the time of Utsuz. Yafa-t says : 
** After these events [before related], in 611 H., [the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh agrees, ] 
news reached the Sultan [Khwarazm Shah] that Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-diiz, had 
died at Ghaznin [our author and several others state that he was put to death 
at Buda’in], leaving no heir who was capable of succeeding him {he left no 
son], and that one of Ais slaves had assumed his place. This determined the 
Sultan to devote his energies to the annexation of that territory, together with 
other extensive provinces. Having effected his purpose, Hirat, Ghir, Gharjis- 
tan, and Sijistan, and the territory as far as the frontier of Hind, an extensive 
empire, and containing many flourishing cities and towns, previously 4 a 
Sultan Mahmid-i-Sabuk-Tigin and his descendants, up to the period of the 
rise of the Sultans of Ghir, fell under his sway, and he nominated his eldest 
son, Jalal-ud-Din, to the government of it,” and a Khwarazmi Amir incre 
257] was appointed to rule it as his deputy or lieutenant. See the reign 


eae at Ghaznin, where Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din had placed them, 
were found, at this time that Sultan Muhammad obtained possession < ~ 
nin, several documents from the Khalifah’s Court to pea Sch ere 
inciting them to hostility against him, and vilifying and a ae i fen 
acts. The finding of these documents proved to him that the baat yo is 

Ghiris towards him proceeded from the instigation contained in ee : 
did not make known the contents of these documents at this time, ee pad 
do so after sufficient time had elapsed for him to free the countries of the 

‘ 4 ‘ 

Ce flow eae aaah for them to have dwelt together, when, as our hem: 
himself states at pages 301 and 392, the marriage was never bape — 
the princess died a maid? They may have resided near each - aa — 
heen betrothed to Tughan Shah, grandson of Malik Mu-ayyid-i-A- ‘4 


before she was betrothed to Ziya-ud-Din. See page 182. 
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When, in accordance with his last will, they conveyed his 
remains to Bustam, the attendant at the Khankah [mo- 
nastery] of Bustam, the night previously, saw Shaikh Abi- 
Yazid in a dream, who said to him, “To-morrow a 
traveller and guest arrives: it behoveth that thou shouldst 
perform the rite of going forth to receive him.” At the 
dawn of the morning the attendant of the Khankah set out 
from Bustam ; and, at about the first watch of the day 
the bier of Sultan “Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, arrived Sieg 
the direction of Khwarazm. It was conducted with all 
teverence and veneration into Bustam, and they buried 
him likewise adjoining the Shaikh-ul-Arifain, Abi-Yazid 
—the mercy of the Almighty be upon them !—and the 
_ Maliks of Ghar, and the Sultans of the Shansabi race, by 


the extinction of his dominion, came to a termination. 

































SECTION XVIII. 


THE SHANSABANIAH SULTANS OF TUKHARISTAN AND © 
BAMIAN. 


Minuiaj-1-SARAJ, JORJANT, the humblest of the servants of 
the Almighty’s threshold, thus states, that, as Almighty 
God raised up great and powerful Sultans from the race of 
the Shansabanis, who were Maliks over the mountain 
tracts of Ghir, and brought within the grasp of their juris- 
diction, and under their subjection, sundry territories of 
the countries of ’Ajam and of Hind, one of those territories 
was Tukharistan and the mountain tracts of Bamian, the 
rulers of which part have been famous and celebrated upon 
all occasions, from the most remote ages, for the grandeur — 
of their station, the abundance of their riches, the vastness” 
of their treasures, the number of their mines, and their 
buried wealth; and, on sundry occasions, the sovere 
‘Ajam, such as Kubad and Firiiz', these rulers have v 
quished and overcome. That tract of country has 
been famed and celebrated, to the uttermost = ® 
countries of the world, for its mines of gold, ul 
and crystal, bejadah’* [jade], and other [precious] t 
When the sun of the prosperity of the \ 
Sultans of Ghir ascended from the 
eminence, and Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, 
wreaked vengeance upon the people of 
leisure to turn his attention to the 
territory. After es 2 subdued it, he 
eldest brother, Malik Fakh 
descended an illustrious 
and dignity, the 
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and the fame of whose munificence and obligations con- 
ferred, became published throughout the four quarters of 
the world’, The mercy of the Almighty be upon the 
whole of them ! 


I MALIK FAKHR-UD-DIN, MAS’-0D, SON OF ?IZZ-UD-DIN, 
AL HUSAIN, SHANSABI. 


Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’tid, son of Al-Husain, was 
older than his other six brothers; and his mother was a 
Turkiah ‘. He was a sufficiently great monarch ; but, as 
he was not by the same mother as [his brothers] the 
Sultans, they did not permit him to occupy the throne of 
the dominions of Ghiir, for this’ reason, that five other 
brothers *, both on the side of the father and mother, were 
Shansabanis, while the Malik-ul-Jibal, Muhammad, who 

‘attained martyrdom at Ghaznin, was by another mother, 
who was the attendant of the mother of the Sultans, and 
Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’iid, was by a Turkish bond- 
woman, as has been previously stated. 

After Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain [Jahan-soz], became 
disengaged from taking revenge upon the inhabitants of 
Ghaznin, and had demolished the Kasrs of Bust, which 
was the place of residence of the house of Mahmiid, he 
caused an army to be got ready from the capital of Ghir, 
and marched towards Tukharistan, and, in the subjugation 
of that territory, and the strongholds thereof, manifested 
great alertness and dexterity ; and the Amirs of Ghir, in 
that army, displayed such valour and martial heroism, 
that, if Rustam-i-Dastan’ had been present, he would have 

recited the story of their valour. 

When those tracts were taken possession of, ’Ala-ud-Din, 
ain, placed Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’td [his brother], 
1 the throne of Bamian, and that territory was com- 















tantly quoted by Eastern authors before the time of Columbus. 
ne of Turk. 
sumed the title of Sultan some time subsequent to this period, 
ot all Sultans at once. 
again to the ‘‘Sultans” just mentioned. There 
t taking great liberty with the original. 
ar [Zal of the Golden Locks], the father of 
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mitted to his charge*. Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’id, 
having ascended the throne, the adjacent hill territories, 
[namely] the mountain tract of Shaknan’, Tukharistan, as 
far as Dar-giin', and Bilaur, and the tracts towards Turkistan 


8 Here, again, our author contradicts his own previous statements. At page 
339 he says that, on the death of Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, Husain [the father of 
Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’id, ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, and others], Saif-ud-Din, Siri, 
the eldest /egitimaze sou, who succeeded to his father’s authority, divided the 
dominions among his six brothers and himself, and that, in that division, 
Bamian was assigned to the eldest brother, Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’id. Now he 
states that ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, conquered this territory several years sub- 
sequently, after he had destroyed the city of Ghaznin. Jahan-Ara also states 
that, in the division of the father’s hereditary patrimony among the brothers, 
Bamian went to the eldest son by a Turkish bond-woman, Fakhr-ud-Din, 
Mas’iid. 

The older Chroniclers contain a great deal respecting the affairs of Tukharis- 
tin and the Hayatilah, whatever ‘‘the clay-stamped annals of Senaccherib” 
[Sennacherib ?] may say. Ibn-i-Khurdad-bih, in his account of the Turks, also 
refers to them. Haytal [J'*], according to the ancient dialect of Bukhara, 
is said to signify a man of great strength and size ; the "Arabs made it Haytal 
[Jlk»]—the plural form of the word, applied to the people generally, being 
Hayatilah [4j\s]. One writer states that Haytal was the name of the ter- 
ritory of Khutlain, a dependency of Badakhshan, also called Kol-ab [Kol-i- 
Ab, which signifies a lake]; but this is contrary to the MAsALIK WA 
MAMALIK, and to our author's account. 

Firaz, son of Yazdijurd, son of Bahram-i-Gir, when his brother Hurmuz 
ascended the throne, fled from his fief of Sijistin, by way of Gharjistan and 
Tukharistan, and sought shelter and aid from Khush-nawaz, the king of the 
Hayatilah. According to the Raugat-ut-Tahirin, the name of the ruler he 
sought aid from was Faghani, the Chaghani, or Shah of the Chaghanians. 
He espoused the cause of Firiiz, and agreed to aid him with 30,000 men if 
Firiz would cede to him Tirmid and Wesah. Another author calls the people 
of Tukhiaristan itself Hayatilah likewise. By Faghani’s aid Firtz gained 
the throne of Iran; and for many years subsequent to this, and during several 
succeeding reigns, there was alternate peace and war between the sovereigns of 
{ran and the Hayatilah rulers. In the time of Nusherwan, the Hayatilah, 
being without a ruler, are said to have chosen Faghani [this would seem, from 
what was stated above from another author, to be the name of the family, not 
the person’s name], the Chaghanian ruler of Tukharistan. I have neither 
space nor time to say more at present ; but will merely observe, that, by some 
modern writers, Tukharistan and Turkistan are often confused, one for the 

her. 

a Shaghnan and Shaknan are synonymous : “Shighnan ” is not correct, 
but such as one would adopt who could not read the original for himself, and 
depended entirely on the statements and translations of others. 

1 Considerable discrepancy exists here, in some copies of the text, with respect 
to these names. The best copies have as above, although the oldest leaves 
out the avd, which makes it Dar-giin of Bilaur. The next best has Dar-git [or 
Dar-kot or kat], which, if the y of the original MS, was written rather long 
drawn out, as is often done, might be mistaken for © ‘The next best copies, 
which are comparatively modern, have Dar-giir [or Dar-gor], and one Dar-bur 
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to the boundary of Wakhsh’ and Badakhshan, the whole 
came under his jurisdiction *. 

Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’id, had able and accomplished 
sons; and, when Kimaj*, from Balkh, and Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz*, from Hirat, who were slaves of the Sanjari 
dynasty, conspired to eject Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad-i-Sam, in order to take possession [of the country] 
as far as Firiiz-koh, and the Ghiyasiah sovereignty was, as 
yet, in the morning of its ascendancy, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, 
Mas'td, rendered assistance to them, under the stipulation 
that whatever pertained to Khurasan should go to them, 
and what belonged to Ghir to [him] Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, 
Mas’tid °. 

When Almighty God bestowed victory upon Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, and Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, of Hirat, 
was slain, he despatched the head of Yal-duz* to his uncle, 
Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’td, whose forces had arrived 
near at hand. Sultan Ghiyds-ud-Din followed in pursuit 
of them, and Malik Fakhr-ud-Din was put to the rout. 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din discerned him, and caused him to 
turn back again, and conducted him to his camp, and 
there placed him on the throne *; and Sultan Ghiyds-ud- 
Din, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, both of them, stood before the 


for Dar-bor]. The printed text, and one of the most recent copies, have Dar- 
kiifah ; and the former, in a note, Bir-Bilaur ; and, in brackets, as the pro- 
bable reading, ‘‘ Darwas and Bilaur ;” but the different copies of the text 
collated do not show that this is at all the correct reading. 

2 Also called Khutlin. 

3 The dominions of the Sultans of Bamian and Tukhiristin, according to 
Jahan Ara and several other works, extended north to the territory of Kash- 
ghar; south as far as Gharjistan and Ghiir ; east to Kashmir ; and west as far 
as Tirmid. See note ®, page 426, 

_ 4 This appears to be the same Amir Kimaj referred to in note 8, page 358 ; 
robably the same as mentioned in note®, page 374; and this 
B be the same who is mentioned in the same note, 
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throne in attendance on him. Chroniclers state that Malik 
Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’id, became enraged [at this], and that 
he reproached both of them unjustly, saying that they | 
mocked him. His words were these: “You two rascally | 
boys laugh at me!” The Almighty’s mercy be upon 

them ! | 

This exclamation of his has been mentioned here for this | 
reason, that the beholders and readers of these pages may 
know the laudable qualities of these two monarchs, the 
extent of their compassion and clemency, to what degree 
they guarded the honour and respect [due] towards their 
uncle, and to what extremity they bore his injustice ’. 

When the two Sultans’ became disengaged from this 
audience, they caused complete arrangement to be made 
for the return of their uncle, and conferred honorary dresses” 
upon the whole of his Amirs and Slaves, and caused them 
to return. Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’td, retired towards 
Bamian again; and there he acquired great power, and 
the Sultans and Maliks of Ghir used constantly to pay 
him homage. 

His career came to an end in [the enjoyment of] 
sovereignty *, and he ruled for a long period and died. 
He had several worthy and deserving sons. Sultan Shams- 
ud-Din was the eldest, and Malik Taj-ud-Din, Zangi*, and 
Malik Husam-ud-Din, ’Ali. w. 
























Il. SULTAN SHAMS-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF MAS'UD, 
SON OF AL-HUSAIN, SHANSABI. 


When Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas'id, of Bamian, was : 


® We have ample proofs of their amiability and long-suffering, from our” 
author's point of view, in the fate of Sultan Khusrau Malik and his family, and 
Abbis-i-Shis. i “cae 

car aieeth the younger brother, only received the title of Sultan of 
some time after this occurrence. , : . 

2 Such are the words in the original ; it seems a truism if the passage is not 
corrupt. 

3 This is the Taj-ud-Din, Zangi, who had his head struck off at Khwarazm, | 
mentioned in note 8, page 481. He can scarcely be the same person 
tioned at page 342, because the latter’s mother was one of the 
two Sultans, Ghiyas-ud-Din, and Mu’izz-ud-Din. If he is, his fath 
ud-Din, Mas’iid, must have married his own niece ; while his son, 
Din, Muhammad, must have married her sister, 2 most unlikely : 
illegal according to Muhammadan law. There must have therefore been 
persons named Taj-ud-Din, Zangi, but of the same race. aie ey 
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taken to the Almighty’s mercy, his eldest son was Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad 4, and they raised him to the 
throne of Bamian ; and the sister of the Sultans Ghiyas- 
ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Din was married to him, which 
princess’s title was Hurrah-i-Jalali. She was older than 
either of the Sultans, and was the mother of Sultan Baha- 
ud-Din, Sam, the son of [Shams-ud-Din] Muhammad. 
When Sultan Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, ascended the 
throne of Bamian, in accordance with the last will of his 
father, and with the concurrence of the Amirs, Sultan 
Ghiyag-ud-Din sent him a robe of honour, and paid him 
abundant deference and respect. He brought the whole 
of the territory of Tukharistin under his sway, and, subse- 
quently, the city of Balkh, Chaghanian*, Wakhsh, Jarim, 
Badakhshan, and the hill tracts of Shaknan*, came under 


4 This is the Malik’s son, Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, who was taken 
prisoner by the Sipah-silar, Barankash, along with "Ala-ud-Din, Husain 
[Jahan-soz], and 'Ali, Jatri, in the engagement with Sultan Sanjar before 
Aobah in 547 H. Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, obtained 50,090 dinars from 


: Bamian for his ransom, which sum was paid over to Barankash. Our author, 
me had he known this, is not likely to have related it. 


___ * The best Paris copy, the I. O. L. MS., and the Ro. As. Soc. MS., have 
Isfahan |! 
Others say Balkh, Bughlan or Buklan [both are correct], Chaghanian, 
some part of Badakhshan. According to our author, his father, Fakhr- 
Mas’ad, Sway over some of these very tracts, now mentioned as 
i x under the sway of the son. However, it is clear, 
”” may say to the contrary, that Tukharistan was but 
ch, and not a vast tract of country “reaching from 
er that might mean in those days] ‘‘¢o the 
;” and that “the great Po-chu or Oxus” 
charistfin here referred to, for the 
Ami, or Oxus. The MASALIK 
, there are a number of divisions and 
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his jurisdiction. He marched forces in every direction, 
and throughout the whole of those parts his mandates were 
obeyed. 

In the year in which the Sultans of Ghiir and Ghaznin 
led an army into the territory of Rid-bar of Marw, to | 
repel Sultan Shah, the Khwarazmi’, Sultan Shams-ud- | 
Din, Muhammad, by command of the Sultans, brought the 
forces of Bamian and Tukharistan and joined them. On 
the occasion of Sultan Shah’s overthrow, Malik Baha-ud- 
Din, Tughril, of Hirat, who had been a slave of Sultan 
Sanjar, and who, obliged to evacuate Hirat, had joined 
Sultan Shah, in this engagement fell into the hands of the 
troops of Bamiain. They slew him, and brought his head 
to the presence of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. The Sultan [in 
consequence] became very cordial towards Shams-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, and upon this very occasion his advance- 
ment* took ‘place, and he received the title of Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din, and a black canopy of state was assigned 
to him. 

Previous to this, neither Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’td, 
nor he had any canopy of state, and his designation was 
Malik Shams-ud-Din; but, when he acquired a canopy of 
state, he obtained the title of Sultan’; and by Sultan 
Ghiyds-ud-Din, and Mu'izz-ud-Din, who were his uncle’s 
sons, he was treated with great honour and reverence. 





























WA MAMALIK, Bamian is described as ‘a town about half the extent of — 
Balkh [in those days Balkh was a very extensive city], situated on a hill, and. 
in front of it lows the river which runs through Gharjistan.” The Tara] 
Alfi, a work of great authority, Jahan-Ara, the Muntakhab-ut- 
and some others, distinctly aver that there was no town whatever called B 
which is the name of the country, and that RAsre [Ut], Rasnr 
was the name of its chief town, which place was totally « 
by Chingiz Khan on his advance towards Ghaznin. The 
ut-Tawarikh says Bamian is also called Tukharistan ! Rasif is oe 
the place called ‘*Gilgtlih” by Masson, but such name is not to be 
any Persian history that I know of. The Mughals styled it A/ 
unfortunate city—after its ruin. A me ’ - 

T See 249, 378, and note®, page 3) 

8 pear aml text and I, O. L. MS. 1952, and two 
repulse, drive away; and, in the R. A. Soc. MS. &k 









away! : ae 
9 The text here exhibits considerable variations, and great 
‘idiom express the same - Some authors state , 





sion, Mu'izz-ud-Din also received | 
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The Almighty bestowed upon him worthy and excellent 
offspring, and blessed him with six sons*; and for a con- 
siderable time the country of Tukharistan continued under 
the jurisdiction of his officers. He patronized learned men 
of distinction, and they took up their residence in his 
dominions ; and acted with equity and beneficence towards 
his subjects, and died renowned and popular; and, after 
him, the sovereignty came to Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam. 


Il, SULTAN BAHA-UD-DIN, SAM, SON OF SULTAN SHAMS- 
UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD. 


Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, was a very great and august 
monarch, and was just and enlightened. He was the 
patronizer of learned men, and the dispenser of equity ; 

and, in his day, the whole of the learned 'Ulama were 

unanimous, that there was no Musalman sovereign who 
was a greater cherisher of learned men, for this reason, that 
his intercourse, his communion, and his converse, were 
exclusively with 'Ulama of judgment and discrimination. 
He was, on both sides, a Shansabani’*, and his mother 
was the Hurrah-i-Jalali, the daughter of Sultan Baha-ud- 

Din, Sam, the sister of the two Sultans, and older than 

either of them. Kazi Taj-ud-Din, Zawzani, who was the 

most eloquent man of his day, [upon one occasion] was 

delivering a discourse within his [Baha-ud-Din’s] palace, 

and, during the invocation, the Sultan said: “What adorn. 

ment can I give to the bride of the realm upon the face of 
whose empire two such moles exist, one Ghiyds-ud-Din, 
the other Mu’izz-ud-Din*!” The Almighty’s mercy 
on them all ! 














ike others, does not even give the names of these sons. 
, however, was not the eldest of the sons of Shams-ud-Din, 
the latter died, the Bamian nobles raised his eldest son, 
tothe throne. The two brothers, Ghiyas-ud-Din 
this, and they deposed ’Abbas, and set up 
the title of Baha-ud-Din. ’Abbas 
rulers of Tukharistan and Bamian as 
s of Ghaznin. 


> 
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In short, the admirable benevolence of that monarch 
towards the ’Ulama of Islam was more than can be con- 
tained within the compass of writing. That Miracle of the 
World, Fakhr-ud-Din, Muhammad, Razi*, composed the 
Risalah-i-Bahaiah in that Sultan’s name; and for a con- 
siderable period he continued under the shadow of that 
sovercign’s favour and protection. That Chief of learned 
Doctors, Jalal-ud-Din, Warsak °, during the Sultan’s reign, 
attained the office of Shaikh-ul-Islam of the district of 
Balkh ; and Maulana Saraj-i-Minhaj°, that Most Eloquent 
of ‘Ajam, and the Wonder of his Age, was sent for, secretly, 
by Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, from the Court of Firtiz-koh, : 
who despatched a seal-ring of turquoise stone with the 
name of Sam engraved upon it, and with great respect and 
reverence invited the Maulana to his Court. When this 
circumstance occurred, the writer of this History, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, was in the third year of his age. 

The requests and solicitations of Sultan Baha-ud-Din, 
Sam, were continuous and unremitting. The reason of 
this was, that, during the time of [his father] Malik’ 
Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Maulana proceeded from oe 
Ghaznin towards Bamian, and, at that period, Baha-ud- 
Din, Sam, held charge of the district of Balarwan®. He 
paid his respects to the Maulana, and sought to retain 






















above, began one day from the pulpit to culogize Baha-ud-Din, and was 
extolling the flourishing state his dominions were in, when that monarch ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ What adornment can I give unto the kingdom’s bride, when on 
the cheek of her sovereignty are already two such moles?” The word khal 
signifies a mole, and also a maternal uncle ; and the moles here referred to are 
his two maternal uncles, Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Din. ap 
4 Jahan-Ara and Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh say that Baha-ud-Din, Sim, 
was alearned monarch, and a friend of learned men ; as an example of which 
he entertained, near his person, the Imam Fakhr-ud-Din, of Raz, and treated - 
him with great favour and consideration. They do not, however, mention — : 
“that Most Eloquent of ’Ajam, and the Wonder of his Age,” our author 
father ; in fact, I have never noticed his name mentioned in any other work. i 
‘This same Imam was subsequently accused, by some parties, of having brought — 
about the assassination of Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din. See note 8, page 485, and 
te’, page 385. _ 
a In paciehyet > Warsal and Kadsak. The above seems the most correct. 
6 Our author's father. ‘: iene " 
7 Sultan Shams-ud-Din, whose reign has jus gi 
8 The majority of the best copies are as above, but two others TNS 1 
wan,” and three others ““Barwan,” and one Ys Balarwai n of Bamiin 3? but 
page 115 our author says Balarwan is in Gharjistan. oe 


‘ 
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him, and showed him great respect and veneration ; and 
he had both seen and heard his soul-inspiring discourse, 
and his heart-expanding conversation, and the pleasure he 
had derived therefrom remained impressed upon his royal 
mind, and he was desirous of enjoying all the delicacies of 
the benefits of the Maulana’s conversation *, When Baha- 
ud-Din, Sam, reached the throne of sovereignty of Bamian, 
he sent for the Maulana repeatedly, and charged him with 
the administration of all the offices connected with the 
law, and sent him his private signet-ring. 

The Maulana proceeded to the Court of Bamian from 
the Court of Firtiz-koh without the permission of Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din ; and, when he arrived in that part, he was 
treated with great respect and honour, and the whole of 
the, egal: functions of that kingdom, such as the Chief 

of the realm and other parts, the judicial ad- 
: ninisteatid of the triumphant forces, the chaplaincy of the 
State’, together with the office of censor *, with full power 
2 of the ecclesiastical law, the charge of two colleges, with 
assigned lands and benefactions abundant, all these offices 
the Maulana was entrusted with. The diploma conferring 
the whole of these offices, in the handwriting of the Sahib’, 
who was the Wazir of the kingdom of Bamian, up to the 
ant time that this Magee i was put in writing in the 
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the Almighty be upon them! This fact is recorded in 
the narrative to show the admirable faith of that pious 
ruler. ‘ 

In short, he was a great monarch; and his dominions 
assumed great amplitude and expansion, and comprised 
the whole of the country of Tukharistan and its depend- 
encies, together with other territories, namely, in the east *, 
as far as the frontier of Kashmir, and, in the west, as far as 
the boundary of Tirmid and Balkh; north, as far as the 
bounds of Kashghar ; and south, as far as Ghiir and Ghar- ; 
jistan, in the whole of which the Khutbah was read for him 
and the money impressed with his name*, The whole of | 
the Maliks and Amirs of each of the three kingdoms, = 
namely, Ghir, Ghaznin, and Bamian, after [the decease of] 
both the Sultans (Ghiyas-ud-Din, and Mu’izz-ud-Din], 
turned their eyes on him; and, when Sultan Mu’izz-ad- 
Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, was martyred, the Maliks and 
Amirs of Ghaznin, both Ghiris and Turks, with one con- 
sent, requested him to come [and assume the sovereignty]". 
Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, accordingly, determined to pro- 
ceed from Bamian to Ghaznin, and set out in pss direction 
with a numerous army. 4 


































5 At this period there were pow erful sovereigns ruling over Kashmir asin 
dependencies, also the Jahangiriah rulers of Suwat, who held sway over a 
large portion of the mountain districts to the west, and the Sultans of Pich, of - 
whom more anon. 

6 How much of this tract never yet heard the Khutbah ? 

7 Firishtah’s History, or rather the translation of Firishtah’s History, which — 
supplies the chief materials for the Histories of India, so called, here says [that — 
is the text] :—‘ The inclination of the Khwajah, Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk [a 
to Wazirs], and the Turk Amirs, was towards the sovereignty of i 
Din, Mahmid ; and the Ghirit Amirs, in secret, entertained the idea 
sovereignty of Baha-ud-Din, Sam.” ‘This is nearly in the words of our 
whom he quotes ; but Dow, vol. i. pp. 149-50, translates this, passage 
“The Omrahs of Ghor, insisting upon Baha-ul-dien, the King’s 
Governor of Bamia, and one of the seven sons of Hussein and the Vizier | 
ul-Muluck !!], and the officers of the Turkish mercenaries, on F 
the former Emperor, the brother of Mahommed Ghori.” 

186, renders it: ‘* The chiefs of Ghoor claimed it for F 
“King’s cousin, Governor of Bamyan, and one of the seven sons. 
Deen Hoossein ; while the Vizier and the officers of the: 
espoused the cause of Mahmood,” &c. 

‘This is faithfully rendering the text, certainly 5 but it so] 

ud-Din, Sim, was meres asi! es se va. 

Hoossein’s ['Izz-ud- s] sons, is gr" 
eae Mas’itd, was "Iez-ud-Din, a 
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When he reached the district of Kidan*, he was attacked 
with diarrhcea, and, only nineteen days after the martyr- 
dom of the victorious Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, died. His reign was 
fourteen years °. 


IV. SULTAN JALAL-UD-DIN, 'ALI1, SON OF BAHA-UD-DIN, 
SAM, BAMIANI. 
4 When the victorious Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, Muhammad- 
i-Sam, obtained martyrdom, and Sultan Baha-ud-Din, 
Sam, departed this life on the way [to Ghaznin], the heirs 
to the sovereignty, then remaining, were of two branches 
of the Shansabaniah race—one, the family of the Sultans 
of Bamian, and the second, the family of the Sultans of 
Ghar. When they conveyed the bier of the victorious 
Sultan from Dam-yak*, the Turkish Slaves of the [late] 
_ Sultan, the great Maliks and Amirs, took the Sultan’s bier, 
together with vast treasures, and the magazines of military 
stores, from the Amirs of Ghir. Those Ghirian Amirs 
who were in the army of Hindistan, were inclined towards 
the sons of Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, and the Turk Amirs 
were inclined to Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmid, son of 
[Ghiyas-ud-Din,] Muhammad-i-Sam, the [late] Sultan's 
nephew *. ; 
8 Tt seems somewhat remarkable that Kidan i 
. SI proved fatal, a ling t r 
ae eee many of the Shansabani chiefs. Muhammad, en al Sart 4 sit 
" d= ? < ‘ ey 
pees | = og of "Izz-ud-Din, Al-Husain, also both died at Kidan. 
9 THe died in Sha’ban, 602 H., and reigned fourteen yea 
' s *y aes! - 
fore have succeed led to the throne about the middle of ej: 588 1 ant eas 
was the year in which Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din defeated Rae Pithora at Taré’in 
< Nearly every copy of the text is incorrect here in giving the name of *Ala- 
n, Muhammad, instead of his brother’s, Jalal-ud-Din, ’Ali ; and ’Ala- 
n ‘is again mentioned in them as the last of the Shansabi rulers of 
and he never ruled over Tukharistén. The best Paris copy, how- 
ary to all the others examined, has both brothers here. Jahan-Ara and 
have the same ; but, in them, the brothers are not mentioned again, 
of Tulsharistan terminates with them. Rauzat-us-Safa agrees 















and mentions ’Ala-ud-Din among the Ghaznin rulers, his 


ontradicts the statement made in the preceding page. 
bot ears Ghiris, seemed desirous that 
authority ; but after his 
his son, *Ala-ud-Din, 
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The Ghirian Amirs, such as were at Ghaznin, namely, 
the Sipah-Salar [the Commander of Troops] Kharoshti*, 
Suliman-i-Shis, and others besides them, wrote letters to 
’Ala-ud-Din, and Jalal-ud-Din [sons of Baha-ud-Din, Sam], 
and prayed them to come to Ghaznin, and they came 
thither, as will be subsequently recorded, please God, in 
the Section on the Sultans of Ghaznin. 

When Jalal-ud-Din had seated his brother on the throne 
of Ghaznin, he returned himself, and ascended the throne 
of Bamian. A trustworthy chronicler® related that they 
[the brothers] divided the treasures at Ghaznin, and that 
the share of Jalal-ud-Din amounted to two hundred and 
fifty camel-loads of pure gold and of jewel-studded articles of 
gold and silver, which he conveyed along with him to Bamian. 

A second time he assembled an army against Ghaznin, 
and drew together forces from every part of his dominions, 
consisting of Ghiris, Ghuzz, and Beghi °, and proceeded 
to Ghaznin, and was taken prisoner’, and was subsequently 


Muhammad, and Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmid, the late Sultin’s brother's son ; 
notwithstanding that Baha-ud-Din, Sam, at the time of his death, had ex- 
pressed a wish that his two sons should proceed to Ghaznin, and endeavour, 
by conciliation, to gain over the Wazir, the Turkish Slaves, and the Ghirian 
Amirs, and take possession of Ghaznin ; after which *Ala-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, the eldest, was to have Ghaznin, and Jalal-ud-Din, “Ali, the youngest, 
Bamian. See the reign of the III. ruler, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
farther on. Several authors consider the dynasty to have ended with Baha- 
ud-Din, Sam. 

4 There is some doubt with regard to this probably by-name : some have 
Kharosh, Kharoshni, Haroshti and Harosh, and Harosti and Harost. The 
majority of the most generally correct copies are as above. See Section xxiii. 

5 Nameless, of course. 

6 This he is uncertain, The majority of copies have Beghii, as above 5 
whilst the oldest copy has Beghiir [not I-ghiir] ; whilst the best Paris copy, 
and the three which generally agree—the I, O. L. copy, the Ro. As. Soc. MS., 
and the Bodleian copy—have Sakrar [,\4-]. There is a tribe of the Ghuzz 
mentioned at page 377) note 6, under the name of Sankuran. Perhaps = 
may be another tribe of the Ghuzz also, and the Sankuran may also have been | 
included in this levy of troops. See under the reign of T-yal-divz. ny 

7 After Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, reached Hirat [in Jamadi-ul- 


Awwal, 605 H.], he sent agents to Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmiid [see 


note 3, page 4oo] ; and, among other matters, interceded for Malik “Teaaud= 
Din, Husain, son of Khar-mil. Mabmad accepted the terms offered a 
Sultan Muhammad, and an accommodation took place between them. 

evidently refers to the acknowledgment of Sultan Mubammad’s suzerainty by 
Mahmid, mentioned in the note just referred to. Another author, however, 


ree visposing of the affairs of Balkh, Sultan Muhammad prow 
roa nea ee he ancient fief of "Izz-ud-Din, Husain, son of 


ceeded to Guzarwan, which was t 
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released, and returned to Bamian again. During his ab- 
sence, his uncle, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din*, Mas’iid, had seized 
the throne of Bamian. Jalal-ud-Din came back with but a 
few men, and one morning, at dawn, attacked his uncle 
unawares, took him prisoner, and put him to death, and 
the Sahib who had been his father’s Wazir he caused to 
be flayed alive; and he brought the country [again] under 
his jurisdiction. : 

He reigned for a period of seven years, when Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, made a forced march 
against him from the banks of the river Jadarah, and sud- 
denly fell upon him’, and took him prisoner; and the 
whole of that treasure which he had brought from Ghaznin, 
together with the treasures of Bamian, Sultan Muhammad 
appropriated, put Jalal-ud-Din to death, and retired '. 


Khar-mil [see pages 474, 475], and was then being inyested by Abi-’Ali [an 
officer and probably a kinsman of Sultiin Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmid], and that 
this same Abi-’Ali was made the means of communication, in behalf of the 
son of Khar-mil, with Mahmad. % 

Be this, however, as it may, when Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-diiz, became aware of 
the accommodation between Mahmid and Sultan Muhammad, he demanded 
of Mahmid why he had made friends with the enemy of the Ghiris. He 
received, in reply, the answer, that his, I-yal-diiz’s, bad conduct had been the 
cause of it. When this message was delivered to him, I-yal-diiz released 
Jalal-ud-Din, ’Ali, brother of ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, gave him one of his 
own daughters in marriage, and sent him, with a considerable army, to 
Bamian, where Jalal-ud-Din’s uncle, ‘Abbas by name, had feesumed tS 
sovereignty after the imprisonment of himself and brother. One of I-yal-diiz’s 
chiefs, Abi-Dakur [Zakur ?] by name, then accompanying him, advised Jalal- 
Be tas face about, and march back against Ghaznin itself, so that 
- they V end to the career of that slave, referring to I-yal-diiz, whose 
servan was. This Jalal-ud-Din, Ali, declined to do; upon which Abi- 
Dakur separated from him, and retired to Kabul, which was his fief, Jalal- 
-Din, *Ali, continued his march to Bamian, the capital of which was Rasif 
jor Rasif], and recovered the sovereignty from his uncle ’Abbas. See next 
latter part of note®, page 426, and account of the III. ruler, ’Ala- 
uhammad, and I-yal-diiz, IV. ruler, farther on. 
oldest copies has Sultan Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’iid, son of Shams- 
but all the others have ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’iid. See 
Jahan-Ara, and Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, call him 
-Mas’iid. 

e referred to at page 267. There the name of the 
copies, was Jazar [,|;2]; but it appears that 
is the correct name. See pag . Some 





















. | 4 A . . . 
:" would miss the mark, and neither animal of the chase nor 


f of him, at the Hazar Darakhtan® [place of the Thousand 
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+! Jalal-ud-Din was a very great monarch, and of great 


- intrepidity, alertness, and gallantry, an ascetic, devout and 


continent, so that during the whole of his lifetime no 
inebriating liquor had ever passed his blessed lips, and the 
cincture of his garment had never been undone to any un- 
lawfulness. Manliness he possessed to that degree, that no 
prince of the Shansabanian race came up to him in vigour, 
in valour, and in arms. He was wont, in battle, to dis- 
charge two arrows at one aim, and neither of his arrows 





antagonist ever rose again from the wound of his arrow. 
At the time when the Turks of Ghaznin followed in pursuit 





















Trees] of Ghaznin, he had struck the trunk of a tree with 
an arrow, and had overturned it[!]; and every Turkish 
warrior who reached the tree would make obeisance to the 
arrow, and would turn back again; and [the tree of] this 
arrow became [subsequently] a place of pilgrimage. 

With all this strength and valour Jalal-ud-Din was mild * 
and beneficent; but manliness availeth nothing against 
destiny, and, as his time was come, he died *. 





V, SULTAN ’ALA-UD-DIN, MAS’UD, SON OF SULTAN SHAMS- — 
UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD. , 
At the time that the sons of Sultan exe Sam, i 


namely, ‘Aja-ud-Din, Muhammad, and Jalal-ud-D 
were both made prisoners at Ghaznin, “/Ala- 





march, and, quite barge so aa pitt es 
i al-ud-Din, ’Ali, ki im, possession © 
| om a off, The Afghans will have to keep a sharp oe 
they may be served in the same fashion, and find a foreign force 
intermediate zone” pounce suddenly on Bamian some fine morning. 
2 In some modern copies of the text Mazar-Darakht. Ff 
places of this name. It may be that on the route between 


pre flaying alive of the Wazir, for example. See page 437- 

4 Other authors state that, after a nominal reign of seven — 
Ali, fell into the hands of the Khwarazmis, and that he Sie 
race that attained power 5 but what his subsequent apts 
author says he was put to death by the Khwarazmis, but 


” mentioned. See his reign, farther on. 






4 
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Mas’tid®, son of Shams-ud-Din, ascended the throne of 
Bamian, and took to wife the daughter of Malik Shah of 
Wakhsh, who had been married to [and left a widow by] 
his brother, Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam. He conferred the 
Wazir-ship upon the Sahib, the Wazir of Bamian, and 
assumed sway over the dominions of Tukharistan, 

When Jalal-ud-Din was released from Ghaznin, he 
turned his face towards Bamian. In the fortress of Kawik‘ 
was a person, one of the godly ecclesiastics, a holy man, 
whom they called Imam Shams-ud-Din-i-Arshad [the 
most upright]. Jalal-ud-Din came to pay him a visit of 
reverence, to obtain a good omen from his words, and his 
benediction. This personage was a holy sage, who, after 
the acquirement of all the knowledge and science pertain- 
ing to the [written] law, had withdrawn from the world, 
and devoted himself to the worship of Almighty God, and 
who, having turned his face towards the Court of the Most 
High, had became a worker of miracles and the foreteller 
of the future. 

When Jalal-ud-Din paid him a visit, and sought the 
assistance of this Imam’s blessed spirit, he enjoined him, 
saying: “Certainly, repossess thyself of the throne of 
Bamian ; but take care that thou slayest not thine uncle, 
for, if thou slayest him, they will also slay thee.” 

_ Having performed his visit to the holy man, Jalal-ud- 
Din retired and went away; and, when he had turned his 
back, that holy Imam predicted, saying: “The hapless 
Jalal-ud-Din will kill his uncle, and they will kill him 
also” and, in the end, so it turned out, as that unique one 
of the world had foretold. Jalal-ud-Din moved onward 

















‘Raugat-ug-Safi, which appears to have blindly followed our author, 
this ruler Mas’td only, and, of course, agrees with our author’s 
pecting his usurpation of the gover it and his subsequent fate. 

, however, including Jahan- Ara, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, and 

state that the news of the defeat of the two brothers, and their 





‘Turkish bond-maid, naturally assumed it ; but 
at liberty, returned in safety, he gave up to them 
433, and note7. 
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at the dawn of the morning, fell upon his uncle, took him 
prisoner, and put him to death, and flayed alive the Sahib, 
his Wazir, as has been previously recorded’. 

7 Our author has not yet finished his account of Jalal-ud-Din, "Ali; he 


merely leaves it for another dynasty, and relates his farther proceedings, in the 
account of his brother, ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, which see. 





SECTION XIX. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SULTANS OF GHAZNIN OF THE SHANSAB- 
ANIAH DYNASTY. 


THE frail and humble author fof these pages}, Minhaj-i- 












iain is confined to the igeribton 
from whose majesty the throne 


in acquired | splendour and mag- 
sovereignty 








: the countries of 
ahd Sepia the first of whom, of 
n Saif-ud-Din, Siri, and, after 
ashen took Ghaznin, but did 
apie’ ee Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mu- 

captured it’; and, when he attained 
throne to his own slave, 
with ox that sovereignty 
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justice, beneficence, a graceful presence, and kingly 
grandeur. He was the first person of this race to whom 
they accorded the title of Sultan *. 

When the news of the misfortune which had befallen his 
elder brother, the Malik-ul-Jibal*, was brought to his [Saif- 
ud-Din, Siiri’s] hearing, he set about taking revenge upon 
Sultan Bahram Shah, and caused a numerous army to be 
got in readiness from the different tracts of Ghir, and set 
out towards Ghaznin, overthrew Bahram Shah, and took 
Ghaznin. Bahram Shah fled from before him, and retired 









3 This personage should have been mentioned first after the death of his’ 
father, whose successor he was, and when the dominions were divided, and 
separate petty dynasties formed. Who “they” were who accorded him the 
title of Sultan the chronicler does not say. 

4 Kuth-ud-Din, Muhammad, Malik-ul-Jibal. Jibal signifies mountains: 
“%bbdl” nothing. At page 339 our author states that Saif-ud-Din, Suri, in 
succession to his father, ascended the throne of Ghiir, and divided the territory 
among his brothers. 

Alfi says that Bahram Shah put Kutb-ud-Din, Ghiri, the Malik-ul-Jibal, 
to death in 536 of the Riblat [547 4.], on which ‘d/a-ud-Din, Al-Husain, 
[Guzidah and Khulasat-ul-Akhbar, and Habib-us-Siyar also agree] een 
against Ghaznin for the purpose of avenging him. Bahram Shah fled to 
Karman, situated in a strong country surrounded by hills, where cavalry could 
not act, and made it his residence, "/@-ud-Din, having gained possessi 
Ghaznin, left his brother, Saif-ud-Din, Siri, there, and returned 
Ghiir. Siri, placing dependence on the Amirs and troops of 
support him, remained there with but a few of the Ghirian troops. — 
winter arrived, Bahram Shah advanced from Kayman with an) 
and Khaljis, which he had raised, on which the Amirs seized Siri. 
took place in Mubarram 537 of the Riblat [548 #.], but Guzidah and. 
ut-Tawarikh say in 544 H., and both Guzidah, Habib-us-Siyar, and 
state, that Bahram Shah was dead before ’Ala-ud-Din Cetin 
been known as A’RAJ, or the lame from birth] reached Gl 
time. 

Since writing note 2, page 347, I find that, in 543, Hy 
Sultiin Sanjar’s defeat by the Kara- -Khita-is [authors ¢ r 
of his overthrow. See note %, page 154], and when 
"Trak, Sultin Bahram Shih, his sister’s son, sent him : 
his recovery of Ghaznin, a see 
Baha-ud-Din, Sam, and Saif-ud-Din, Suri. 
previously acquired power over that territory, on whi 
Frahanii, a posit the Cae PO 
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towards Hind, and Saif-ud-Din, Siri, ascended the throne 
of Ghaznin, and made over the dominions of Ghir to his 
brother, Baha-ud-Din, Sam, the father of [the Sultans] 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, and Mu’izz-ud- Din. 

Having brought Ghaznin under his sway, the whole of 
the Amirs* and soldiery, the notables and great men of 
Ghaznin and of the adjacent parts submitted to him; and 
he bestowed upon those classes ample gifts and favours, so 
much so, that the soldiery and Amirs of Bahram Shah 
became overwhelmed in the benefits he bestowed upon them. 

When the winter season came round, he commanded 
that the forces of Ghir should have permission granted 
them to return to their own country, and entertained the 
followers, soldiery, and petty officials of Bahram Shah in 
his own service, and placed confidence in them. The 
Sultan and his Wazir, Sayyid Majd-ud-Din, Misawi, along 
with a small number of persons from among his old 
retainers, were all that remained with him, and the rest 
[both] at the court, and [stationed] in the Ghaznin territory, 
were all the soldiery of Ghaznin. 

When storms of snow and excessive cold set in, and the 
roads and passes of Ghtir became closed from the excessive 
snow, and the people of Ghaznin became aware that it was 
impossible that troops or succour could reach Ghaznin from 
the side of Ghir, they despatched letters, secretly, to the pre- 
sence of Bahram Shah, saying, “throughout the entire city 
and parts around, only a small number of persons have re- 
mained with Sultan Suri of the forces of Ghir, the whole 
of the remainder are the servants of the Mahmidi dynasty. 
It behoveth [the Sultan] not to let the opportunity slip 
through his hands, and he should repair to Ghaznin with 
all possible haste.” In accordance with those letters and 
solicitations, Bahram Shah, from the side of Hindistan, 
advanced unexpectedly and reached Ghaznin, and made a 
night attack upon Sultan Siri. He came out of Ghaznin 
with his own particular followers who were from Ghir, and 
along with his Wazir, Sayyid Majd-ud-Din, Misawi, took 
the road to Ghir*. 


5 Some copies have, 77’ayd,—the people, the peasantry, &c. : 
_ 6 Tt would have been just as difficult for him to reach Ghar from Ghaznin, 
was impracticable for troops from Ghiir joining him at Ghaznin. 








s ‘Ceondoubted authori 
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Bahram Shah’s horsemen set out in pursuit of him, until 
they discovered him in the precincts of Sang-i-Surakh? [the 
Perforated Rock or Stone]. Sultan Siri, with the few 
followers that were along with him, joined battle with 
Bahram Shah’s cavalry, and fought and opposed them as 
long as it was possible so to do; and, when compelled to 
fight on foot, they took shelter on the hill [side]. It was 
impossible to surround the Sultan, his Wazir, and his own 
followers, whilst an arrow remained in their quivers. When 
not an arrow remained in their quivers, Bahram Shah’s 
troop” by [entering into] stipulation, and pledging the 
richt band, seized them, and secured them *. 

“wren they reached the gate [one of the gates ?] of the 
{of Ghaznin], two camels® were brought, and Sultan 











city 
; Chere are three or four places bearing this name, the correctness of which 
ther? 8.2° doubt of. It is the name of a ofa/ or pass near the Halmand river, 
ee N.N.W. of Ghaznin, on the route from that city, and also from Kabul 
i Ghiir ; but ‘‘ Sang-i-Sarkh, a strong fort in Ghor, probably near the Hart 
mo 9 is as impossible as “the mountains of Faj Hanisar” and “the Rasiat 
yuntains.”” 


) If a little liberty were taken with the text, then it might be ‘‘by promise 
safety], and their [Bahram’s officers] pledging their right hands, they were 
: ptured and secured,” &c.; but, seeing that they were at the mercy of 
wahrim’s troops, I do not see what stipulations were necessary. Our author, 
a usual, wishes to soften it down. 
* \ According to others, he was not so much honoured as to be placed on a 
mel, but was seated, with his face blackened, on an emaciated bullock, and 
“faraded through the capital. From statements noticed in Dow’s and Briacs’ 
ranslations of FrRISHTAH’s History, to which all modern compilers of 
distories of India resort, as authorities not to be doubted, but which state- 
hents, I was convinced, could not be correct, I have taken the trouble to 
dxamine Firishtah’s ¢exé, more particularly, because that writer quotes our 
© juthor as one of his principal authorities, and often quotes him verbatim. TI 
4 we also used in this examination the /ithegraphed text which Briggs himself 
“xlited, or, rather, which was edited under his superintendence ; and, as I 
“pected, particularly in the passages now to be pointed out, I have found 
“virishtah generally correct, and his translators wholly wrong. I am not the 
“first, however, who has noticed them, and I beg leave to observe that I have 
i 'o desire whatever to take, from Dow or Briggs, any credit that may be due 
N, them, although I dare say there are some who will view what I have done 
oln quite another light; but if ¢ruth in history be desirable, and correct transla~ 
‘sons of native historians wanted, it is time that these grave errors were pointed 
ut and corrected, however distasteful it may be to those who have written 
fancying these versions reliable, and disgusting to those who, 
ing a letter of any Oriental alphabet themselves, have presumed 
Histories compiled from stich incorrect translations, “works of 
#y.” To expose and correct such errors is a duty, when it 
ideration that such incorrect statements, which are not con 
Ff 


D 


© viieir histories, 
“got even know 
"6 declare such 


s taken into cons 
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Siri was seated upon one, and his Wazir, Sayyid Majd ud- 
Din, Misawi, was placed on the other, and they were both 
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tained in the original work, have been, and are still being taught in our colleges 
and schools. A careful writer like ELPHINSTONE, by the translations above 
referred to, has been betrayed into terrible errors, and others have repeated and 
re-echoed them down to the present day. 

To those conversant with the Persian language and who can read for them- 












selves, I say: do not fail to see for yourselves, for the lithographed text of 


FirISHTAH is as easy as possible. 


It does not matter if, in translating, the 


literal words are not given; but FACTS must not be distorted, or made to 


appear what they are not. 


Dow. 


“He (Byram, which is the name 
he gives to Bahrim] soon after pub- 
licly executed Afahommed Prince of 
Ghor, who was son-in-law to the rebel 
BOT tie Seif ul dien, sur- 
named .Sour?, Prince of Gher, brother 
to the deceased, raised a great army 
to revenge his death, . . . The 
Prince of Ghor, without further oppo- 
sition, entered the capital, where he 
established himself, dy the consent of 
the people, sending Ad/a, his brother, 
to rule his native principality of Ghor. 

. . « It was now winter, and 
most of the followers of the Prince of 
Ghor had returned, upon leave, to 
their families, when Ayram, unex- 
pectedly, appeared before Ghizni, 
with a great army. Seif w/ dien being 
then inno condition to engage him 

with his own troops, and having little 

dependence upon those of Ghizné, 
was preparing to retreat to Ghor, 
when the Ghiznians entreated him to 
engage Byram, and that they would 
: themselves to the utmost in his 
‘This was only a trick for an 


_ siderable army. 


Briccs. 
“He [Beiram] soon after publicly 
executed Avetb-ood-Dien Mahomed 
Ghoory A¥FGHAN [this last woxd is 
not contained in Firishtah at a//, and 
is the translator's own. MALCOLM 
too, Persia: Vol. i., note*, page 344, 
quotes Prick—Vol. ii, page 309— 
as an authority for ‘* Sy/udeen Sowri” 
[Saif-ud-Din, Siri ?] being ‘an 4f- 
ghan prince of Ghour.” I felt can- 
vinced that Price would never have 
said so, and, on reference to the page, 
find he makes no such statement. It 
must be BRiGGs to whom Malcolin 
referred], to whom he had given his 
daughter in marriage. Seif 
ood-Deen-Soory, Prince of Ghoor, 
brother of the deceased, raised a great 
army to revenge his death. 5 
Seif-ood-Deen Ghoory, without furthe 
opposition, entered Ghizny, where, 
having established himself with ¢h 
consent of the people, he sent his 
brother, Ad/a-ood-Deen Soor (sic) to 
rule his native principality of Ghoor, 
It was now winter, an 
most of the followers of the Prince of 
Ghoor had returned to their families, 
when Sooltan .Beiram unexpectedly 
appeared before Ghisny with a cond 
Seif-ood-Deen bei 
in no condition to oppose him with 
his own troops, and placing littl 


a, 


a al 
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publicly exposed about the streets of Ghaznin, and, from 
the house-tops, dust, ashes, and excrement were launched 


ears of his brother A//a, he burnt 


seizing him into execution. The 
with rage, and, resolving upon re- 


Choory Prince advanced, but was 


venge, with all his united powers, instantly surrounded by the troops of 


invaded Ghisny.”.—Vol. i. pages 
124-5. 


Ghizny, and taken prisoner, whdle 
Beiram in person put the forces of 












































Ghoor to flight, The unhappy captive 
had his forehead blackened, and was * 
seated astride on a bullock, with Ais 
face towards the tail. When 
this news reached the ears of his 
brother A//a-cod-Deen, he burnt with 
fury, and, having determined to take * 
revenge, invaded Ghizny.”—Vol. i. 
pages 151-2. 


But what says FirisTan ?—‘‘In the latter part of his [Bahram’s] sovereignty, 
Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, Ghiri, Stiri [this is incorrect: he was not named 
Siri, Saif-ud-Din was so named. I also beg to remark that this is the name of 
aman, sof of a race or tribe], who was his son-in-law, was put to death at 
Ghaznin by command of Bahram Shah. Saif-ud-Din, Siri, in order to avenge 
his brother’s blood, set out towards Ghaznin. Saif-ud-Din, having 
entered Ghaznin and become possessed of it, and, placing faith in the Ghazna- 
wis, was there located. He sent back his brother, ’Ala-ud-Din, along with 
the whole of the old Amirs, to Ghir; and, notwithstanding that Saif-ud- 
Din, Siiri, used to treat the people of Ghaznin with lenience, and that the 
Ghirians did net dare to oppress them, the Ghaznawis wished for Bahram 
Shah ; and, although they used, outwardly, to show amity towards Saif-ud- 
Din, Siri, secretly, they used to, carry on a correspondence with Bahram Shah, 
until the winter set in, and the roads into Ghiir were closed by snow, and 
people were unable to pass to and fro. At this time Bahram Shah unex- 
pectedly reached Ghaznin with a large army of Afghans [he does not say they 
were Siiris or Ghiris], Khalj, and other dwellers in the wilds. At this time 
when not more than ten leagues intervened between them, Saif-ud-Din, Siri, 
having received information of it, held consultation with the Ghaznawis—who- 
had been talking of their friendship and carne * — i een 

wards Ghir. They, making hypocrisy their garmen just 

aoa, = excited ich pre te him to fight. Saif-ud-Din, Siri, placing 
faith in the counsel given by them, issued from the city with abody of the men of 
Ghaznin,and a few of the men of Ghir, and marshalled his ranks opposite[those- 
of] Bahram Shah. As yet the preparations for battle werenot completed, when. ; 
the Ghaznawis seized Saif-ud-Din, Siri, and, in high spirits, delivered him over — Y 
to Bahram Shah. He commanded that the face of Saif-ud-Din, Stiri, should be _ 
blackened; and, having placed him on an emaciated and weak bullock, which 

one foot before the other with a hundred 
throughout the whole city. [There is not a wor 
which isan Indian bazar term.] . + + When 
to the hearing of ’Ald-ud-Din, the fervour of his nature burst 
determination of avenging his brother, with a furious and rel a 
set out towards Ghaznin.” This is a literal translation of. Firishtah’s 
“Then follow, in the two translations, things respecting: 

Ff2 
irae: 
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upon their sacred heads until they reached the head of the 


doings, still more absurd and incorrect, which had better have been noticed in 
the account of Ala-ud-Din, but, at that time, { had not the least conception 
that Briggs and Dow were so much alike, and had not compared their state- 


ments with the original. 


Both translators leave out Firishtah’s statement, 


that, “before the arrival of ’Ali-ud-Din, Bahram Shah had died, and his son, 


Khusrau Shah, had succeeded to the thro 


ne, and was made captive by means of 


treachery,” and they merely give what Firishtah says was the common tradition 


that Bahram encountered *Ala-ud-Din, as our author states. 


“Alla” is 


supposed by the translators to have replied to “‘a deter ” written by Bahram 


Shah, in these terms :— 
Dow. 

Alla replied, ‘ Zhat his threats 
were as impotent as his arms. That it 
was no new thing for kings to make 
war upon their neighbours; but that 
barbarity like his was unknown to 
the brave, and what he had never 
heard to have been exercised upon 
princes, ‘That he might be assured 
that God had forsaken Byram, and 
ordained Alla to be the instrument of 
that just vengeance which was de- 
nounced against him for putting to 
death the representative of- the long- 
independent and very ancient family 
of Ghor.’” —Page 126. 


There is nothing of this kind in the original. 
Shih despatched an emissary with @ message. 


Brices. 

© Alla-ood-Deen replied, ‘ Zhat 
his threats were as impotent as his 
arms ; that it was no new thing for 
kings to make war on their neigh- 
bours, but that barbarity like his was 
unknown to the brave, and such as he 
had never heard of being exercised 
towards princes ; that he might be 
assured that God had forsaken him, 
and had ordained that he (Alla-ood- 
Deen) should be the instrument of 
that just revenge denounced against 
him for putting to death the represen- 
tative of the independent and very 
ancient family of Ghoor.’” —Page 152. 


FririsHTan says: ‘ Bahram 
?Ala-ud-Din replied: ‘ This 


act which Bahram Shah has perpetrated is a sign of the wane of the dominion 
of the Ghaznawis, because, although sovereigns are used to lead armies against 
the dominions of each other, and, having overcome each other, are in the habit 


of depriving 


r 





ignominy ; 


each other of their precious lives, still not with this disgrace and 
; and it is certain that heaven will take vengeance upon thee as a 


retribution an | exemplary punishment, and will give me triumph over thee! Md 


‘There is nothing more than this in the original. 
Price’s Mahommedan History, vol. ii, pages 309—311. 


Compare these passages in 
He translates it 


from Firishtah correctly although he does not profess to do so literally. 


Dow. | ae . 

At first the troops of Giisni, by 
serio “numbers, bore down 
hor; till Alla, seeing his 


whose name 


front, like two 
the torrent. . +. 


ate, called out to 


~ One more specimen here and J have done with this reign :— 


Briccs. 
«At first the troops of Giisny, by 
their superior numbers, bore down 
those of Ghoor ; till Ada-ood-Deen, 
seeing his affairs desperate, called out 


- to two gigantic brothers, denominated 


the greater or lesser Afurmil [Ina 


— note, he says, he doubts whether this 


word should not be Armzl, and says 


there isa tribe so called 11! 
a ’ _ writes. their 










Elliot + ‘ 


an 


a 
% 


he 
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Pul-i-Yak Tak ' [the One-arch Bridge] of the city. When 
they reached that place, Sultan Sari, and his Wazir, Sayyid 
Majd-ud-Din, Misawi, were gibbeted, and they ets ees 
hung from the bridge. Such was the cruelty and ignomin 

with which they treated that handsome, just, intrepid an 
laudable monarch. The Almighty peatowed victory apad 
Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, Husain, Jahan-soz, the brother of 
Sultan Siri, so that he took revenge for this barbarous 
deed and this dishonour, as has been previously recorded *. 


fortunes, and sunk under the hand of 
death, in the year five hundred and 
forty-seven, after a reign of thirty-five 
years.” —Page 127. 


read it correctly, but spoilt it after] “is 
wrong” !! See pages 350 and 351], 
whom he saw in the front standing 
like two rocks, and bearing the brunt of 
the action, to support him. 
Beiram fled with the scattered remains 
of his army towards Hindustan, but 
overwhelmed with his misfortunes, 
sunk under the hand of death in the 
* year A.H. 547, after a reign of thirty- 
five years.” - 


The above is copied by Maurice, and by ELPHINSTONE, although not quite 

\ the same words; and is re-echoed by Marshman in his HisTory oF INDIA, 

agwritten at the request of the University of Calcutta;” and Meadows Taylor, 

‘e , the SrUDENT’s MANUAL OF INDIAN History, who improves it, bytusectios 

2) the margin of page 897—‘‘Ghuzny plundered by Alla ood Deen, Seljuk ULE 
FirisHTAn’s account is as follows :— 

“When the two armies came in contact, and the noise of the clashing of 
swords, and the whiz of arrows reached the vengeance-pursuing heavens, Khar- 
mil the greater [older], and Khar-mil the lesser [younger], entered the field 
like unto two rampant elephants. Khar-mil the greater with a poniard ripped 
up the belly of a famous elephant,” &c. [There is not a word about ‘‘ rocks,” 
“torrents,” oranything approaching it]. - Bahram Shah, being with- : 
out heart or strength in every way, fled towards the country of Hind, and, in 
avery short time, through grief and affliction at the loss of his son, and other e 
matters, fell sick, and was removed from this hostel of mortality to the gar a 
of eternity. According to the authentic account, his death took place in 
547 H., after thirty-five years’ reign,” 214) Ssoest rea 

Firishtah himself is not an author on whom implicit reliance can be placed, — 
even though he quotes from the works of others, for he often mis-guotes 
‘This is particularly apparent from his account of these events under the reign 
of Bahram Shah, and that of the same events in the chapter on the Ghiris, 
which is very different, and utterly contradictory, in many things, of his — 
previous statements given above. = ee a 

1 See page 355, and note * : ve a 

2 Everything is barbarous, cruel, savage, and the like that others do é 
but inducing a sovereign to come out of and abandon his capital and 
after pledging to him the most solemn oaths, and then imprisoning h 
afterwards murdering him, and the rest of his race ; inducing a 


his back before shooting him in a cowardly manner ; | 
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Il SULTAN-UL-A’ZAM$, MU’IZZ-UD-DUNYA WA _ UD.-DIN, 
ABU-L-MUZAFFAR, MUHAMMAD, SON OF BAHA-UD-DIN, 
- SAM, KASIM-I-AMIR-UL-MUMININ. 


Trustworthy narrators have related after this manner, 
that, when Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, Husain, Jahan-soz, was 
removed from the habitation of the world, and Sultan 
Saif-ud-Din, Muhammad, his son, ascended the throne of 
Ghiir, he commanded, that both the Sultans *, Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, and Mu'izz-ud-Din’, Muhammad, sons 


an audience, and having him basely assassinated ; flaying a minister alive ; 
digging up the bones of the dead; massacring women and children, and 
burning a city in a drunken fit, and mixing the blood of Sayyids with earth to 
make mortar, all these, om the fart of a Ghiri, are mildness, amiability, 
beneficence, greatness, and the like. Fanakati says no less than 70,000 persons 
were massacred, on this occasion, in Ghaznin alone. 
8 Some copies of the text, the idiom of which differs considerably here, he 
- Sultan-i-Ghazi ; and most Copies leave out the Kasim, &c. His titles gy. 
at the end of his reign [which see] are altogether different. : 
Between the putting to death of Saif-ud-Din, Stiri, and the establishment . 
Mu’izz-ud-Din at Ghaznin as his elder brother and sovereign’s lieutenant, 
period of no less than twenty-six years elapsed , but, as our author gives 
dates, the uninitiated reader would imagine that Mviizz-ud-Din succeed 
close upon Saif-ud-Din, Siri. In reality, Mu’izz-ud-Din is the frst of th 
Ghiirian dynasty of Ghaznin. 
4 Sultans subsequently. 
5 This personage is incorrectly styled by the impossible title of Shahdbu-d- 
‘Shahab-ood-Deen, and even Shabudin, Shihab-ud-Din, which is Arabic, 
certainly his title Z¢/ore his brother succeeded to the sovereignty of Ghir, 
and his brother’s was Shams-ud-Din ; but soon after the accession of the 
Jatter both their titles were changed, as mentioned at page 370. Many 
authors, either not noticing this fact, or ignorant of it, continued to style the 
former by his first title of ‘Shihab-ud-Din, and some have reversed the order 
gs, and appear to have imagined that Mu'izz-ud-Din was his first title, 
changed to Shihab-ud-Din; but no such title will be found on his coins. 
elf, been led into the error of occasionally styling him Shihab-ud-Din 
% mi dynasty, page 255-260, an oversight I now 
‘sometimes Shihab-ud-Din, Muhammad, the 
-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Ghiiri, Dow, in his 
style him Mahommed Ghori, as though the 
‘instead of that of his country, and 
the end of Ghiri (.s,3+], being the ya-i- 
ion, as Hind and Hindi, Kabul, Kabuli, 
0 haye re-echoed the name of 
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aa abolld be relouel ce hes Cee 
ai > released, a: een stated previously in 
the account of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din °, 
_ Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din abode at the court of Firtiz-koh 
in the service of Sultan Saif-ud-Din [his cousin], and 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din proceeded to the court of Bataiain 
to the presence of his uncle, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas'td- 
i-Husain’, Bamiani. = 
When Sultan Ghiyag-ud-Din ascended [the throne of] 
the dominion of Ghir, after the catastrophe* of Sultan 
Saif-ud-Din, Muhammad, and the news of it reached 
Bamian, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’id, turned his face 
towards Mu’izz-ud-Din and said: “ Thy brother hath dis- 
tinguished himself; when wilt thou do’ the like, and 
bestir thyself?” Mu’izz-ud-Din hung his head in the 
presence of his uncle, and left the audience hall, and set 
out then and there for the Court of Firtiz-koh. When he 
ireached the presence of Ghiyas-ud-Din [his brother], he 
became Sar-i-Jandar [Chief Armour-Bearer], and he con- 
tinued to serve his brother, and served him with assiduity, 
,,as has been previously recorded. 

« % He continued in his brother's service for th i 
nap alle i tvice for the period of 
lug, BS, ONE year, W hen some cause of umbrage’ arose in his august 

"ay mind, and he proceeded towards Sijistan, to [the Court of] 
Malik Shams-ud-Din, Sijistani’, and there he remained one 
cold secson. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din despatched a distin-_ 




















6 Guzidah, and some other works, mention that 'Ala-ud-Din, Husain, 
made Hari his capital, and conferred the sovereignty of Ghaznin upon his 
nephew, Ghiyas-ud-Din, as his deputy [The others say “his nephews, 
Ghiyag-ud-Din, and Mu’izz-ud-Din ”], and that he [others ‘they ”] succeeded, 
by treachery, in securing the person of Khusrau Shah, in 555 H. ; but from 
this statement, and what those writers immediately after state, it is evident, 
beyond a doubt, that they have confused Ghiyas with Mu’izz, and Khusrau — 
Shah with Khusrau Malik his son. i 
7 Eldest son of "Izz-ud-Din, Al-Husain, and first of the Ghurian rulers of 

Bamian. ; : 

8 He was mortally wounded and left for dead in the action with the 

Ghuzz, by ‘Abii-l Abbas-i-Shis, brother of the noble he had so treacherously 
_ shot with an arrow when his back was turned. See page 367. = 

® The words 3S ,ely¢ in Persia, and in the Persian of the East, signify 

« quilt thou do :” not ‘thou art doing.” i 

1 Because his brother Ghiyas-ud-Din had not conferred a separate a 
on him. 

2 ‘The Malik-us-Sa’is [the Sanguinary], Shams-ud-Din; Mubamy 
succeeded his father Taj-ud-Din, Abi-l-Fath, in 559 H. See page 189. 
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guished person and brought him back again, and com- 
mitted to his charge the territory of Kasr-i-Kajiiran and 
Istiah. After he had brought the whole of the district of 
Garmsir under his authority, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din en- 
trusted to him the city of Tigin-abad, which was one of 
the largest cities of Garmsir*, This Tigin-abad is the 
place about which, and the possession of it by the Sultans 
of Ghiir, the downfall of the dynasty of Mahmiid-i-Ghizi, 
son of Sabuk-Tigin, has been caused, and about which 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, had improvised and sent to 
Khusrau Shah, son of Bahram Shah, the quatrain, which is 
as follows :— 


“Thy father first laid the foundation of enmity, 
Hence the world’s people all uncer oppression fell. 
Have a care, lest for one Tigin-abad 4 thou dost not give, 
From end to, end, the kingdom of Mahmiid’s dynasty to the wind.” 


The Almighty’s mercy be upon the Sultans of both, 
dynasties ! 


When Sultin* Mu’izz-ud-Din acquired the territory of 
Tigin-abad, the Ghuzz tribe®, and the chieftains of that 
sept, who, retiring defeated from before the forces of Khita’. 
had moved towards Ghaznin, during a period of twelve 


* Dow says, in his translation of Firishtah : “ Mahommed Ghori was left 
by his brother [Yeas ul dien !] when he acceded (sic) to the shrone of Ghor, in y 
command at Ziwganabad, in the province of Chorassan.” BricGs has :_ 
“*On the accession of Gheias-ood-Deen to the throne of Ghisny and Ghor, he, 5 
appointed his brother, Afoyiz-ood-Deen Mahomed [not called “ Mahomed. 
Ghoory” here], governor of Zixkeeabad”!! FirisHTan, who quotes our author, 
says: ‘Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, on attaining the sovereignty of 
Ghiir, left his full brother, Mu’izz-ud-Din, who is renowned as Shihab-ud-Din, 
at Tigin-abad, which belongs to the territory of Garmsir.” He was only 
“renowned as Shihab-ud-Din” by Firishtah, and a few other comparatively 
modern writers who, perhaps, knew not of the passage in our author where he 
mentions the change of title by both brothers. The Taj-ul-Ma’asir written, 
at least, begun before the Sultan’s death, does not mention the word 
ib any more than our author. - 


, 









fortress of Koh-i-Sher, and is mentioned by Baihaki ; but, in the MS. 
aihaki, is called Aytkin-abad. This remark above would indicate 


a = 

but Malik. ‘The title was conferred after this. ; 

gnifies an army [not ‘‘armies”], but, as all the able 
have not used the word in its literal sense. 


See note §, para. 2, page 374. 





en 
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years had taken the Ghaznin territory out of the hands of 
Khusrau Shah and of Khusrau Malik, and had brought it 
under their own sway. Mu’izz-ud-Din was in the constant 
habit of making raids upon the Ghuzz from Tigin-abad, 
and assailing them, and continued to harass that territory 
until the year 569 H.*, when Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din sub- 
dued Ghaznin, and placed Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din upon the 
throne [of that territory] and returned to Ghir again, as 
has been previously recorded. 

The second year after this, [namely] in 570 H., Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din brought the districts of Ghaznin under his 
sway,and acquired Gardaiz®; and, in the third year [5711.]’, 


he marched an army towards Multan and delivered it from = g ae 
the hands of the Karamitah ’, and, in this year, 571 H., the ; be: 
a; 





























8 There is some discrepancy among authors with respect to the date of the 
capture of Ghaznin. Jahan-Ara, and Haft Iklim say, Ghiyas-ud-Din acquired 
possession of Ghaznin in 570 H., after which he conferred the government of 
it v7 *%is brother, Mu’izz-ud-Din, as Wali [Haft Iklim says, deputy or 
lieAMO8Y> s Fasih-i says Ghaznin was taken in 569 ; the Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh, 

fend yours our author, also says 569; Tabakat-i-Akbari agrees with 
ofld Promis¢q, and Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, that Ghiyas-ud-Din took 
(i!9 Pre pom the Ghuzz, in 569, and conferred it on his brother, Mu’izz-ud- 
yvould, in:; the Tazkirat-ul-Mulik of Yahya Khan, Mir'at-i-Jahan. Numa, 
Saja. Maylagat-ut-Tawarikh say 569; the Lubb-ut-Tawarikh-i-Hind says 
te proposal 3 given to Mu’izz-ud-Din in 567 ; and states that the Mahmiidis 
v days, fc 40d) possession of it, and that Ghiyas-ud-Din took it from the Amirs 
\usband, aie Malik (sic /). Buda’iini states that some say Ghiyas-ud-Din took 
it from the Ghuzz in 569 H., and others, that he took it from Khusrau Malik 
who had re-taken it from the Ghuzz. Alfi states that Khusrau Shah himself 
returned to Ghaznin after the withdrawal of ’Ala-ud-Din, but the Ghuzz, 
who had defeated Sultan Sanjar [his great uncle], were perpetually maleing 
raids upon the Ghaznin territory, and he, Khusrau Shah [wot Ais son, 
Khusrau Malik], again returned to Lahor, and the Ghuzz, be ges 
of Ghaznin, retained possession of it for fer years. Firishtah, w! 1o'does = 
always copy his authorities area 39 Peres as [ by Ghiyas-u . f 

in i H., and that the Ghuzz only held i 3 

= oom is the name of a large darah of the Tajiks, or Taziks, for both — oe . 
rrect [The Ghiris were themselves Tajiks], with lofty hills on either <= 
ataieel watered, and once very populous and well cultivated. To the east 
and south-east are Afghans. — cena: there was a strong castle = 
ardaiz also. See note ’, page 499- af ns ‘ 
amen the works just quoted — that Multan was taken in 570 mg 
irishtah, who is evidently wrong, 572 H. . : 
Pat Sotecaats regained oa of it some years previously. - pet 
mention the capture of Uchchah, which immediately followed ~— 
‘An account of the capture of Uchchah and the conduct of — re h 
been given by Firishtah, which has not been correctly rece ned y his t 
Jators, and makes the conduct of Mu’iza-ud-Din appear in a light contrary 





a Pan. | 
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Sankuran tribe broke out into rebellion, and committed 
great violence, until, in the year 572 H., he marched an 


3 Fasih-i is the only work, among those previously quoted, which mentions 
this affair. Therein it is stated that the Sankuran were a tribe of the Ghuzz. 
They are referred to in the second paragraph of the note at the foot of page 290. 
This name, in some copies of the text, is written Sankurian and Sufran ; and, 
in one of the oldest copies, Shanftzan. Shaltizin appears to be the present 
name of the Zocale of this tribe, which is also mentioned in the history of Timir. 
See note’, page 498. Some call it Shanizan. 


en en EnEnEE ENTE REE EERE 


facts ; and these mis-statements, to which I draw attention, have been re-echoed 


by all the Indian History writers. 
Dow, vol. i. page 136. 

“The prince of that place [4dja, 
this is intended to represent Uchchah] 
shut himself up in a strong fort. 
Mahommed began to besiege the 
place ; but, finding it would be a 
difficult task to reduce it, Ae sent a 
private message to the Rajah’s wife, 
promising to marry her if she would 
make away with her hushand. 

“The base woman returned for 
answer that she was rather too old 
herself to think of matrimony, but 
that she had a beautiful young daugh- 
ter, whom, if he would promise to 
espouse, and leave her i free pos- 
session of the country and its wealth, 
she would, in a few days, remove the 
Rajah. Mahommed basely accepted of 
the proposal, and the wicked woman 
accordingly, in a few days, found 
means /o assassinate her husband, and 
to open the gates to the enemy. 
Mahommed confirmed his promise by 
marrying the daughter upon acknow- 
ledging the true faith, dué made no 
scruple to deviate from what respected 
‘the mother; for, éstead of trusting 
h the country, he sent her off 
isni, where she soon died of 
d resentment. Nor did her 
- relish her situation better ; 










Bricas, vol. i, page 169. 

“The Raja was besieged in his 
fort (of Ovcha) ; but Mahomed Ghoory, 
finding it would be difficult to reduce 
the place, sent a private message to the 
Raja’s wife, promising to marry her 
if she would deliver up her husband. 

“The base woman returned for 
answer that she was mtg td 
herself to think of matri” Utenant].t 
that she had a beautful hich cog 
daughter, whom, if he woXaugat-us-' 
to espouse, and leave her Zhaznin fre 
session of her wealth, she Din, in 570 
few days, remove the hnd the Kh 
homed Ghoory accepted t}Ghaznin wa 
and this Princess, in a fevhad regainec 
means to assassinate her t W&hygand 
open the gates to the enemy. 

“Mahomed only partly performed his 
promise, by marrying the daughter, 
upon her embracing the true faith 
[he could not marry her legally unless 
she did so]; but he made no scruple 
to depart from his engagements with 
the mother; for, instead of trusting 
her with the country, he sent her to 
Ghisny, where she afterwards died of 
sorrow and disappointment. Nor did 
the daughter long survive, for in the 
space of two years she also fell a 
victim to grief.” . 


nt isas follows — 







ok refuge therein [in Uchchah], and Sultan 
and pavilion around the fort, and set about 
knew that to overcome that Rajah in 
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army against them, and fell upon that people, and put the 
greater number of them to the sword. They have related 
that most of the Sankuran tribe were manifestly confessors 
of the Kur'an creed *, who, on this occasion, obtained mar- 
tyrdom ; but, as they had stirred up rebellion, they were 
put to death, as a matter of exigency, according to sovereign 
prerogative. 

In the following year ® after this event, Sultan Muiizz- 
ud-Din marched an army towards Nahrwalah by way of 
Uchchah and Multan, The Rae of Nahrwalah, Bhim 
Diw‘, was young in years, but he had numerous forces and 
many elephants ; and, when a battle took place, the army 
of Islam was defeated and put to the rout, and the Sultan- 
































wife of the Rajah, who was despotic over her husband, and cajoled her, and 
promised, saying : ‘ If, by your endeavours, this city shall be taken, having 
contracted marriage with you, I will make you the Malikah-i-Jahan [Queen of 
the Universe, i.e. his consort; but there is not a word about ‘making away 
with,” or ‘‘delivering up her husband :” the offer is her own], The Rajah’s 
wife, frightened of or at the power ant grandeur of the Sultan, and knowing 
that he would be victorious [over her husband, and capture the place], sent a 
reply, saying : ‘No worthiness remains to me, but I have a daughter possessed | 
of beauty to perfection, and grace. If the Malik consents, he may take her 
into the bonds of marriage ; but, after taking the city, if he will not evince 
avarice towards my own peculiar property and effects [not a word about 
ing the country to her], I will remove the Rajah.’ The Sultan agreed, 
a short time that woman cased her husband to be put to death, and 
the city. Sultan Shihab-ud-Din, having fulfilled his promise, made 
daughter a Musalman according to the rites of the sublime law of Muhamm 
contracted marriage with her, and both of them, mother and daughter, wer 
sent to Ghaznin, that they might learn the duties respecting fasting and prayer, 
and to read the sacred pages [the Kur’an]. The mother, whom her daug 
held in abhorrence on account of her abominable act, and placed no faitl 
shortly after died ; ‘and the daughter herself, after two years, from 1 
obtained the enjoyment of the Sultan's socrety [the marriage Me e 
mated], through grief and mortification, followed her mother. 

The Rajah above referred to, according to the Mirat-i-Jahan 
chief of the Bhati tribe, which previously held a large part of Sind. 
work states that Uchchah was taken by assault, The name | 
written by different authors—ss —ss# and #34—while some 
azg Compare ‘Abi-Riban-al-Birtni, and see translation: ul 
yol. i. 61, and page 154. : Es 

4 Gene somewhat strange that such an orthodox champion of ¢ fa 

ld have massacred them. Sel ae 
oan The following” year after 572 H. is $73 H. 3 but, just 
says 574 H., which is the year which most authors mention, 
H. <8 ees + 

crane correct name, confirmed by sev other 
copies of the text differ. Ore has + er ~Y 


i 
of 


‘The Raugat-ut-Tahirin styles him Bho} 
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i-Ghazi returned again without having accomplished his 
designs. This event took place in the year 574 11.’ 
In the year 575 H., Mu'izz-ud-Din led an army to 
Furshor §, and subdued it; and, in another two years sub- 
sequent to that, he marched an army towards Lohor. As 
the affairs of the Mahmidi empire had now approached 
their termination, and the administration of that govern- 
ment had grown weak, Khusrau Malik, by way of compro- 
mise, despatched one of his sons, and one elephant’, to the 
presence of the Sultan-i-Ghazi. This circumstance hap- 
pened in the year 577 H.’ 
The following year, 578 H., the Sultan led an army 
towards Diwal? [or Dibal] and possessed himself of the 


7 Our author slurs over this affair because it was a reverse, but it was not 
dishonour. Mu’izz-ud-Din’s forces were completely worn out with their long 
march, the latter portion of it through the sandy desert, and suffering from 
thirst and want of forage for their cattle. The forces of Bhim-Diw were 
numerous, fresh, and well supplied. Naimbers of the Musalman forces perished 
in the obstinate battle which took place, and the retreat was effected with great 
difficulty, 

8 Previously spelt Purshor and Burshor, and in some copies of the text 
here Burshor likewise—the letters # and f, and 4 and w are interchange- 
able. In the passage-at page 76, where mention is made of the idol temple 
which fell on the night of Mahmid’s birth, the place supposed to be 
Peshawar is written in every copy of the text with an extra letter. Nearly 
every author I have quoted mentions that, in ancient books, this place was 
known as Bagram. See my account of it in Journal of Bombay Geographical 
Society, vol. x. 

9 Our author should have added, ‘‘a renowned elephant, and the finest 
that Khusrau Malik posssessed.” His son is called Malik Shah by some 
writers, including Firishtah ; but one of his translators turns it into A/w//it. 

1 As to this date there is considerable discrepancy. Of the different works 
previously quoted, the majority state that the first expedition against Lahor 
took place in 577 H., as our author has it ; but two others mention 576 as the 
year, and three others that it took place in 575. Buda’iini says 580 n. ; but 
he has omitted the first expedition, and mistaken the second for it. I do not 
quote Baizawi or Guzidah, for they are both at sea with respect to the two 
last Mahmidi sovereigns, and make ove of them. 

2 In the same manner, there is much discrepancy with regard to the invasion 
iwal. Five authors give 577 H. as the year, one 578, one 576, one 575, 
and Buda’int 81! Of these, some say the expedition against Purshor and 
Diwal took place in the same year ; others that it took place the year after 
_ Purshor was annexed, and the year de/ore the first expedition against Lahor ; 
whilst others state that Diwal was taken the year afer; and some omit all 
ention of it. Ahmad, son of Muhammad, Kazwini, the author of the Jahan- 
yhich I have often quoted, on his way to visit Hindistan, died at this 

.—1567 A.D. It is not the same place as Thathah, but in the 

wince between Thathah and Karachi. Sce note 5, p. 295. 
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Ss whole of that territory [lying] on the sea-coast, and ac- 
: y quired much wealth, and returned. 
- \ In the year 581 H., he [again] led an army towards 


; Lohor*, and ravaged and pillaged the whole of the dis- 
{ tricts of that territory; and, on his return homewards, 








FE ™"seccted that the Hisar [fortress] of Sial-kot should be re- 
ted‘, Husain son of Khar-mil was installed therein, and 
The name of this city—which is a very ancient one—is also written Lah- 
Ly:8¥], as well as Loha-war [,5\,)]. 
he Tabakat-i-Akbari, Mirat-i-Jahan-Numa, and Firishtah say that this 
md expedition took place in 580 H., and the Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh says 
1s in 5793; but the others agree with our author as above. The astonishing 
g, however, is, that our author himself, in his account of Khusrau Malik’s 
m, at page 115, which see, only mentions five expeditions to Lahor—one in 
7 H., and the other, when it was taken, in 5§ ! 

“ ' Most authors, including Firishtah, make a great error in asserting that 
Vizzatd-Din founded the fortress of Sial-kot. Such is not the case, and 
ne of the authors I have been quoting very correctly state that it is a very 
cient place, founded by one of the early Hindi rulers. Mu’izz-ud-Din found 
in a dilapidated condition on the occasion of his retirement from the Panjab, 

nd unsuccessful attempt to take Lahor; and, considering its situation a good 
‘ me for his purposes, he put it in a state of efficiency, and garrisoned it at the 


suggestion of the Rajah of Jamin. T extract this statement from a History of 

\he Rajahs of Jamiin [the 7 is nasal], which the author states to be composed 

-om Hindi annals; and in no other writer have I seen the same details, 

although another confirms a portion of it, which I shall subsequently refer to. 

Tn the year 1151 of Bikramaditya, Rajah Jakr [or Chakr] Diw succeeded 

his father as ruler of Jamin; and, in the middle of his reign, in 555 H., Khus- 

rau Malik, the descendant of Mahmid, Ghaznawi, abandoned Ghaznin, and 

\ssumed the throne of Lah-nor, The Jamin Rajahs continued to entertain their 

\atural hatred towards his dynasty, but without effect ; and Khusrau Malik, by 

degrees, brought under his rule the northern parts of the Panjab, as far as the 
foot of the mountains [the Alpine Panjab]. The tribe of Khokhar, who dwelt. 

, | yound about Manglan {Makhialah 2], at the foot of the hills, who were subject to 
, the Jamiin-wal [the Jamin dynasty], having received encouragement from the 
Lah-nor ruler, and sure of his support, refused any longer to pay tax and 


ve tribute to Jamiin, and threw off its yoke. 


‘ « At this time, the year 579 H., Sultan Mwiizz-ud-Din, the Ghiri, who had 
taken possession of Ghaznin, raised the standard of conquest ; and Rajah Jakr 
: [Chakr] Diw despatched his full brother, Ram Diw, with presents to the 
Sultan’s presence, representing to him the state of affairs, and inciting him to 
invade Khusrau’s territory, assuring him that, on his appearance, the territory 
of Lah-nor would pass from his grasp. The Sultan, who received the emis- 
sary with favour, replied in writing to the Rajah, that ‘his Mian-ji [agent] had 
made known the Rajah’s object, and that the time was at hand for the appear- 
ance of his standards in that part ;’ and in that same year the Sultan ee 
raid on, and possessed himself of, the Purshor territory and Multan, and_ 


i ted Lah-nor, which Khusrau Malik defended. ; E ‘t 
edges Sultan, finding he could not gain possession of it easily, devastated — 


(a and ravaged the country about Lah-nor, and retired by the northern part of the Be : 


be 
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the Sultan again retired. After his departure, Khusrau 


Panjab ; and, at the suggestion and representation of the Rajah of Jamin, 
repaired anew the fort of Sial-kot [Sial is the name of a tribe of Jats, since 
displaced, and dwelling much farther south, at and around Co See ar 
was then in a ruinous and dilapidated state, and left there Husain-i-Kha#-mil 


[turned into Hussein Churmili by Dow, and Hoossein Firmuily by Bricts eee 


as governor, with a garrison. The Mian-ji, of Jamin, was then dismis & 
with a request to inform the Rajah that next year his wishes would be i°* 
filled. 

“Khusrau Malik, after the Sultan’s departure, aided by the tribe of Kh’ 
har, invested Sial-kot ; but, as Rajah Jakr [Chakr] Diw, assisted and “2 
ported the defenders, Khusrau Malik was unable to take it. At this peri 
the Rajah, who had attained to nearly his eightieth year, died, and was sit! 
ceeded by his son, Rajah Bij, who is also called Bijayi [feaug] Diw,*™ 

1221 of Bikramaditya ; and in that year, which corresponds with 58a H.,1>° 
Sulffin [Mu’izz-ud-Din] crossed the Sind at the Nilab ferry, where the Rajat’ 
Mian-ji went to receive him; and on the banks of the Bihat [the Jhilam] ¢ 7“ 
Rajah’s son, Nar-singh Diw, joined him with a considerable force. He w* 
presented to the Sultan through Husain.i-Khar-mil, and received with hono 

He accompanied the Sultan to Lah-nor, which was taken, and made over 1035 
the charge of Kar-makh [’Ali-i-Kar-makh, who is turned into Ally KirmaQup 
by BricGs !], governor of Multan, The Rajah’s son and his agent wer. 
dismissed with honorary robes, and the town of Sial-kot, together with’ the 
fort, was entrusted to the care of the Rajah. Khusrau was taken to Ghaznin, 
and was subsequently put to death. From the circumstance of the Sultan, in 
his communications, styling the Rajah’s agents by the term Mian-ji, according 
to the custom of Iran, instead of Wakil, the whole family of the Jamiin-wai 
[not the present dynasty), considering this title great honour, adopted it; and 
from it the abridged term Mian, used by their descendants, is derived.” 

Dow, in his translation of Firishtah, states, under the reign of Khusrau 
Malik [page 129], that “the Amperor Chusero (Khusrau would not have 
known his own name thus written], in alliance with the Ghickers, besieged the 
‘3 fort of Salcot, but, their endeavours proving unsuccessful, they were obliged 

to desist.” Briccs, in his version, repeats this in the same words, with the 
exception of styling Khusrau, A’hoosrow Mullik ; and the Khokhars, Gubsurs ; 
and that Khusrau Aad to abandon the investment ; but under the reign of 
_ Mw’izz-ud-Din, Dow [page 137] states: ‘This fort [Salcof], as we have 
_ before related, was effectually besieged by Chusero, in the absence of Mahommed;* 
Briccs also [page 176] says: ‘This fort, as we have before related, 
successfully besieged and taken by Khoosrow Mullik,” &c. ; and thus 
‘totally contradict their own previous statements. FirisHTan, 
late, of course, states, as other writers do, that Khusrau Malik 
it. Led away, I imagine, by this statement, and placing 

S LPHINSTONE has repeated [page 311] this ab- 
‘Malik, taking courage from despair, made an 

Gickers; Briggs, Gukkurs; Elphinstone, 
ib u din’s strongest forts, and obliged him 
a totally 
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 sJyz-ud-Din, Husain. His father’s name was - 
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Malik assembled the forces of Hindiistan *, and a levy of 

the [different] Khokhar tribes, and appeared before the 

gates of Sial-kot, and sat down before it for a considerable 

time, and again retired without being able to effect his 

object. After that, in the year 582 H., the Sultan-i- 

Ghazi [Mu’izz-ud-Din] appeared [again] before the gates - 
of Lohor. As the Mahmidi sovereignty had reached its 

termination, and the sun of the empire of Sabuk-Tigin had 

reached its setting, and the Recorder of Destiny had in- 

scribed the decree of Khusrau Malik’s dethronement, that 

monarch was not possessed of the power to resist, and he 

entered into negotiations for peace ; and, for the purpose of 

having an interview with the Sultan[Mu’izz-ud-Din], Khusrau 
Malik came out [of Lohor]*. He was seized, and imprisoned, 
and Lohor passed into the possession of the Sultan-i-Ghazi, 
and the kingdom of Hindistan’? came under his sway. 




























is not related by any of the authors I have quoted, from some of whom he 
derived his own information. 

The account contained in the Hindi history of Jamin previously quoted, of 
Khusran Malik’s attempt to take Sial-kot, which was a standing menace to his 
rule, agrees with the account given by our atthor and some others, with the 
exception that other tribes of unbelievers besides the Khokhars were engaged in 
it ; and, although Khusrau Malik had got together a large following, he was un~ 
able to keep the field against the superior and more efficient forces of the : 

The Khokhars [se] are a totally distinct race from the Gakhars 
[<5]. The name of the former is sometimes written LS] Khukher, but . 
the first mode is the most correct. Abi-l-Fagl, in the A -in-i-Akbari,, 2 a 
constantly mentions them, and he writes the two names very differently. ‘ 
There are still numbers of Khokhars in the Panjab, some 20,000 families, and 
I have met with them constantly in the Multan district, and districts further to 
the north-west, towards the Indus, in the Sind-Sagar Do-abah. Their chief 
Jocaée is about Barih, Abmad-abad, and Khish-ab. They still style their | 
SuLTAN as well as RAE, and will not give their daughters in 1 
other tribes, or, at least, used not to. The Ghakars are still 
wards. Our author does not mention a word baa these transactions: 
Khokhars in his account of Rhusrau Malik’s reign, and only mentions: 
expeditions against Lahor, and therein states that _— Malik: 
up toM wizz-ud-Din in 583 Et ; but here he says in 582 ee 
I have been quoting say — obtained possession of 

i it happened in 5 Me DP eerckk 
bier ye who subsequently gave his a bik 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and then eine bigheriats 5 2 ; 
-from Hirat, and put to death. See note *, page 257. 


6 See page 115, where our author states that Khusrau ) 


, was induced to come out. <5 a d 
ae aenetets only over which Khusrau Milita 


conquered more. 
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The Sipah-Salar, ’Ali-i-Kar-makh, who was the Wali 
[Governor] of Multan, was located at Lohor, and the father 
of the author of this work, Maulana Saraj-ud-Din-i-Minhaj, 
the Wonder of his Age, and Most Eloquent of ’Ajam, 
became the Kazi of the forces of Hindistan, and, dressed 
in an honorary robe, conferred upon him by Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, in the audience hall for tent] of the camp * he 
established his Court of Judicature. Twelve camels were 
assigned to convey his tribunal® [on the march]. The 
mercy of the Almighty be upon him, and upon the 
orthodox Sultans of the past, and the Musalman Maliks of 
the present ! 


After these events the Sultdn-i-Ghazi set out on his 
return to Ghaznin, taking along with him Khusrau Malik ; 
and from the court of Ghaznin sent him to the court of 
Firiiz-koh, to the presence of the Sultan-ul-A’zam, Ghiyas- 
ud-Din. From thence Khusrau Malik was sent into 
Gharjistan and imprisoned within the castle of Balarwan, 
and it was commanded that his son, Bahram Shah! [by 
name], should be detained within the walls of the fortress 
of Saif-rid of Ghiir; and, when the outbreak and sedition 
of Sultan Shah*, Khwarazm-Shahi, arose in the year 


5 Where public business was usually transacted. 

® For himself and the Muftis, He did not continue at Bamian long then. 
See pages 431 and 433. 

1 This, probably, is the son who had been given up as a hostage to Mu’izz- 
-Din, _Firishtah, but on whose authority he does not mention, styles him 
: . There is not: the slightest doubt as to who put them to death, 
the text very plainly indicates who did, both here and at page 115. 

Elliot: INpra, vol. ii., note 2, page 295. 
“ Khwarazm Shih” but his brother. He was not a Sultan ; this 
of his tile merely. See page 245. The error of calling him Sultan or 
Khwarazm is of common occurrence. - Elphinstone, misled by trans- 
calls him “King of Kharizm.” His name was Mahmid, 
Shah-i-Jalal-ud-Din. At page 115, our author says 
son, Bahram Shah, were put to death when the affair 
598 H., and here says, 587 11., while twice, in his 
€ pages 378 and 379], he distinctly states 
‘in which Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, then 
prisoner, took place in 588 H. [Jahan- 
that in which the first battle took place 
thors I have been quoting, 
and the second battle, 
accounts] 
no doubt 
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he 587 H., they martyred Khusrau Malik and his son [Bahram 


Shah]. The mercy of the Almighty be upon them all ! 

' Subsequent to these events, the Sultan-i-Ghazi caused 
the forces of Islam to be organized, and advanced against 
the fortress of Tabarhindah * and took that stronghold, and 


js possible to write, and all the copies of the text collated agree; but 
neither of these three dates can be corrret. The campaign against Sultan 
Shah, Khwarazmi, which lasted over six months, took place in 586 H., or 
early in 587 H., and in 589 Hn. he died. What tends to prove this to be 
correct, even from our author's own statements, is the fact, that, between the 
acquirement of Lahor, and the first battle of Tara’in, mo operations were 
tindertaken east of the Indus by Mu’izz-ud-Din, because occupied elsewhere. . % 
See also next page where it is said that the Kagi of Tilak was to hold Tabar- q 
hindah for the period of eig4¢ months, thus showing that the Sultan intended 
to come again the next cold season and relieve it. The Kazi however held 
out for five months longer, and, the Sultan not having arrived, was obliged to 
vapitulate. Here is further proof. Alfi and Jami’-ut-Tawarikh say Sultan 
Shah sent a message to Ghiyas-ud-Din [after Sultan Shah revolted against his 
brother’s authority. See also page 246 and note §], after he had gained 
possession of several places in Khurasan with the aid of the Kara-Khita’is, 
that he, Ghiyads-ud-Din, should give up to him the places belonging to his 
{Sultan Shah's] father, otherwise to prepare for hostilities. Ghiyas-ud-Din 
summoned his brother, Mu‘izz-ud-Din, from Hind to join him. Some writers 
\ffirm that up to this time the latter was styled Malik only, and that after that 
lampaign the title of Sultan was conferred upon him, as well as on his cou 
Yams ad-Din of Bamian, from which period, and not before, the name a1 = 
itle will be found on his coins. In the neighbourhood of the Murgh-ab, in the 
yalley of Marw-ar-Riid, the two brothers, Ghiyas-ud-Din, and Mu'izz-ud- Din, ; 
Shams-ud-Din of Bamian, and Taj-ud-Din, ruler of Sijistin, being also 
present, after several months, encountered Sultan Shah, who was defeated, 
and reached Marw with only forty followers. This is said to have taken place = 
n 586 H. Sultin Takish, Khwarazm Shah, hearing of this Teverse his 
bellious brother had sustained, advanced from Khwarazm against him by 
‘orced marches; and Sultan Shah again sought protection from the Ghar 
yho, some time after, aided him with a numerous force, and despatched 
owards Khwarazm. This was in 588 H., for, his brother Taki 
marched into "Irak at the request of Kutlagh Inanaj [see page am 
year, Sultan Shah made a dash against Khwarazm, the i 
\ Alff further states, but it is somewhat contrary to other accounts, that, « n 
the way, Sultan Shah was taken ill, and died at mers, of amag: 
When the news of this event reached Ghiyas-ud-Din, he iespats 
i n. x z 
peop 586 H. correct is, that all authors o 
thority, as well as our author himself, say that the second battle of 17 
. . k place in 588 H., after which Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, was left to 
oe ions in Hinddstan, and, if the campaign against Sultan Shah 
Leer ape jx months in sight of each 
in that year, and the two armies were six ot A rer 
ud-Din, I-bak, could not have been present there to : p 
at Kuhram in Hindistan at the same time. See page 51 ee 
“5 All the copies of the text collated, both here, and elsewhe 
as well as many other authors, say Tabarhindah [or | 
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made it over [to the charge of] Malik Ziya-ud-Din, the Kazi 
Muhammad-i-’Abd-us-Sallam, Nisawi, Tilaki‘. This Kazi, 
Ziya-ud-Din, was the son of the uncle of the maternai 
grandfather of the writer of this History, [namely] Kazi 
Majd-ud-Din, Talaki, At his [Kazi Ziya-ud-Din’s]* re- 
quest, they selected twelve hundred horse from the forces 
of Hindistan and of Ghaznin, all men of Tilak, and the 
whole of them were ordered to join his Khayl [band or 
division], and were located within that fortress, under the 
stipulation that they should hold it for the period of eight 
months, until the Sultan-i- Ghazi should return again from 
Ghaznin ; but the Rae Kolah ® Pithora, however, had arrived 


printed text has Sirhind, and many authors of comparatively modern date, 
including the Tabakat-i-Akbart, Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa, and Khulasat-ut-Ta- 
warikh, also have Sirhind. The Tarikh-i-Alfi, and Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh say 
Tarhindah, Buda'tini also has the same in one copy,and Tarhindah [the Persian ¢ 
might have been left out by the copyist] in another; and, in another place, says 
it was Jai-pal’s capital. The Lubb-ut-Tawarikh-i-Hind says Tabarhindah now 
known by the name of Bithandah. Firishtah has Pathindah [ss] in the 
latest lithographed copy of the Persian text which was so carefully collated, it 
is said, with several copies of the original, by BriGcs himself, and Bathindat 
[sa:42] in other MS. copies I have examined, but, in his translation 
Briccs has Bituhnda, and Dow calls it ‘‘ The capital of Tiberhind.” I ms 
mention that Bathindah, which is the place Briggs probably means, is som 
hundred miles west of Thani-sar. See also note 2, page 76, next to last para. 

4 That is to say, he or his family came originally from Nisa, and he was 
Kazi of Tilak, which was a considerable place mentioned by our author in 
eral places. We might as well say Chief Justice Supreme Court, as “Kaz 
% Instead of Nisawi, some copies of the text have Bushari, and 
, but the majority of the best copies have Nisawi. BricGs turns 

“& Mullik Zeea-ood-Deen Toosuky,” and Dow into “* Malleck Zea”! 
Inpta, vol. ii. page 295. 

be Golah, as both would be written as In 

by illegitimate connexion with 
on the part of Prithi Raj’s 
ul however, considers Golo 

Gholam, literally ‘a slave,’ procine. 
gola.” Yn another place, he 
‘thi eee i.page 179. Had Prithi 
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a a 
ear at hand, and the Sultan marched to Tara’in’ to meet 


lim. The whole of the Ranas ® i i 
Denia anas * of Hind were along with 


When the ranks were duly marshalled, the Sultan seized 
a lance and attacked the elephant on which Gobind Rae? 


has saic ingle w . 53 , 
fina, elthough they had to sipport Mat alesis eae 
’ This name is plainly and C veie-weiaee ee ae ta ane 
author’s text, and all the authors I have quoted Hee peat se _ 
others, call this place by the same name. Compilers of Historie e India 
led astray by the ¢ranslations of Firishtan [not by Firishtah himself] which 
supplied them with their materials, have tumed this name into Narain. Dow 
has “ Sirauri upon the banks of the Sirsutty,” and BricGs, °* Marait now 
valled Tiroury, on the banks of the Soorsutty.” ELPHINSTONE, fellow 
Briggs, no doubt, calls it ‘* 7iroury, between Zanésar and Carndl,” ai 
Dowson [Elliot : INDIA, vol. ii. page 295], in the translation of this pean 
of our author's text, evidently trusting to Briggs’s translation rather than to 
the original text, is led to believe our author wrong; but acknowledges, in be 
a foot note, that ‘‘the text [our author’s] has Tarain,” and adds ‘ but Firighite 
gives the name as Narain, and says it was afterwards called Tirauri. He 
places it on the banks of the Sarsuti fourteen miles from Thanisar and eighty 
from Dehli.” Now all this is incorrect as far as Firishtah is concerned, even 
to the lithographed text of Briggs’s own revision, for the former has Tara’in 
Tol8] like other authors, not Nara’-in [.»1/]. Mirza Mughal Beg, who, 
ibout eighty years since, made a personal survey of these parts, and the’ 
srritories further west, says that ‘fon the Shah-Rah [Royal Route] from 
Kamil to Thini-sar is A’gim-abad-i-Talawari [js], where there is a large. 
and lofty Rabat of great strength and solidity which can be seen for miles 
round. Seven miles from this place, to the north, is Amin-ghar, a larg 
village with a large and lofty Rabat likewise. About two miles from 
village of Chatang is a small river, filled in the rainy season only, running : 
from “ight to left, which joins the river Sursuti. Six miles from Amin-ghay, 
stilLeaing northerly, is the city of Thani-sar.” “ : 
i This is within a mile ortwo-ofthe distance given by many other writers as : 
well as Firishtah. There are several places called Talwandi,and one,on| theroad 
from Dihli to Bhatnir, called Talwarah [515], but no other Talawari. For a 
account of the engagement, as given in the Jamin History, see next pa 
8 In some copies Raes: other writers say, a number of pri 
9 Thus styled [425] and also Gobindah [+4255] in the oldest c 
text. Some have 325 and 4», both of which modes of 
‘conggm the correctness of the above, which is a common 
some more modern copies of the text have Kand [. k 
Khandi [ssi]. Most other authors, including Firishtah, 
‘name also; but the Hindi bard, Chand, calls him: ‘i 
‘author in the oldest copies. He led the van of the Hinds 
‘Translators of Firishtah make him commander of the 
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Rae [Rajah] of Dihli, was mounted, and on which clepham 
he moved about in front of the battle. The Sultan-i 

Ghazi, who was the Haidar of the time, and a seconc 
Rustam, charged and struck Gobind Rae on the moutl 

with his lance with such effect that two of that accursec 
one’s teeth fell into his mouth. He launched a javelin at 
the Sultan of Islam and struck him in the upper part o, 
the arm and inflicted a very severe wound’. The Sultan 
turned his charger’s head round and receded, and from the 
agony of the wound he was unable to continue on horse- 
back any longer. Defeat befell the army of Islam so that 
it was irretrievably routed, and the Sultan was very nearly 
falling from his horse. Seeing which, a lion [hearted 
warrior, a Khalj’ stripling, recognized the Sultan, anc 
sprang up behind him, and, supporting him in his arms 
urged the horse with his voice, and brought him out of the 
field of battle *. 


“ Poondir, who commanded the frontier at Lahore” [the utter absurdity of 
this assertion I have already shown, I think, in note", page 466] ; and the 
third brother, Chaond Rae, was the principal leader in the last battle in which 
Pirt’hwirdja fell.” All the Muhammadan historians and three Hindi chroni 
. clers agree in the statement that this person, styled Gobind by some, an 
Khandi by others, was Pithora’s brother, and that he was present in bot 
battles, and was killed in the last. 
1 ‘These are the author’s exact words : there is nothing in the text about ‘‘on 
the other hand, returned the é/ow, &e.” The Jt or ~ signifies not a blow here. 
‘ but a small spear or javelin, an Indian weapon, the point of which is some- 
times barbed,and sometimes made with three barbs. From five to ten were taken 
in the hand [the left] at once, and launched at an enemy singly with the right. 
ad | Afghan, I beg leave to notice, but a Turk. oo 
ferént accounts given by authors vespecting therincidents 
erroneous and incorrect are the versions translated 
ic statements are to be desired in all matters Y 


and more particularly respecting this important 


Jamin states that ‘ Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
e an expedition against the fortress 0 
e belonging to the great Rajajs 0! 

| [Farman-rawa] of Hindistan, 
‘advanced to give battle to the 
‘miles from ‘Thani-sar. During 
‘ruler of Dihli on the part o! 
which he was mounted, with a 
r part of the arm. He would 
e wound, had not some of his 
out of the fight. The 
( in, and, near the 

ted themselves.” 
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; On the Musalman forces not seeing the Sultan, lamenta- 
tion broke from them, until they reached a place where 


Another history, written by a Hindi, says Kidi [.s55] Rae commanded his 
brother’s army, and that, after the Sultan had wounded him in the mouth, he 
wounded the Sultan in the head with his spear, and the Sultan received 
another wound in the side [by whom inflicted is not said], and he fell from his 
horse, when a Khalj youth took him om his own horse, and, placing him before 
him, carried him safely out of the fight. Buda’ini also says the Sultan 
fell from his horse, and agrees with the above in the last clause of the sentence. 

Other authors, including the Tabakat-i-Akbari, and Tazkarat-ul-Muliik, 
state that Khaini Rae commanded the van, and was leading on the enemy 
when the Sultan attacked him. They state that the Khalj youth was on foot 
at the time, and, seeing the state of the Sultan, he sprang up behind him, 
and carried him out of the mélé& to his own camp, whither his own troops had: seas 
retired ; and that the panic and anxiety which had arisen on its being found 
that the Sultan had not come out of the fight with the rest of his army 
subsided, * 

One of the oldest copies of our author’s text here differs from the others 
collated to a considerable degree. It says that ‘‘the Khalj youth recognized 
the Sultan [in the mélée and confusion], joined him, and replaced him on the 
horse’s back [thus implying that he had fallen or had to dismount], cried out 

ith his voice to urge the horse, and brought the Sultan out of the battle.” 
This is the literal translation of the passage in that copy ; and, in it, there is 
no mention of the youth having mounted the horse also. 

The Sultin remained at Lahor until his wound was healed before h 
returned to Ghaznin. £ 

But what say FrrisuTau and his translators on this subject ? 










































Dow, vol. i. page 138-9. 

“In the year 587, he [Mehommed) “Tn the year 
marched again towards Hindostan, 
and, proceeding to Ajmere, took the 
capital of Tiberhind, where he left 
Malleek Zia, with above @ thousand 
chos~Pxorse, and some foot, to garrison above a thousand chosen 
the place. He himself was upon his- some. foot to form its gar 
way back, when he heard that Jide on his return, he heard 
Ra, the prince of Ajmire, with his Rae, Raja of Ajmeer, W 
brother Candi Ra, king of Delhi, in Chawand Rae, the R 
alliance with some other Indian 
princes, were marching towards 7% 
berhind, with two hundred thousand 
hors and three thousand elephants. 
Mahommed determined ¢o ret to relief of his 
the relief of the garrison. He met the 
enemy at the village of Sirauri, upon 
the banks of the Sirsutti, fourteen 
miles from Tannassar, and eighty from 
Delhi, and gave them battle. Upon 
the first onset his right and left 
wings retired, being outflanked by the 
enemy, till, joining in the rear, 
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the defeated army was safe 


army was formed into a circle, Ma- 
hommed, who was in person in the 
center (sic) of the line when first 
formed, was told that his right and 
left wings were defeated, and advised 
to provide for his own safety. Zv- 
raged at this counsel, he smote the 
imprudent adviser, and rushed om 
towards the enemy, among whom he 
commenced, with a few followers, a 
great slaughter. The eyes of Candi 
Ra, king of Delhi, fell upon him. 
He drove the elephant, upon which he 
was mounted, directly against him. 
Mahommed, rising from his horse, 
threw his lance with such force at the 
elephant, that he drove out three of his 
Jack teeth [the elephant’s ! !]. In the 
meantime the Aing of Delhi, from 
above, pierced the Sultan through 
the right arm, and had almost thrown 
him to the ground ; when some of his 
chiefs advanced to his rescue. This 
gave an opportunity, to one of his 
faithful servants, to leap behind him 
as he was sinking from his horse, 
and, supporting him in his arms, he 
carried him from the field, which, by 
this time, was deserted almost by his 
whole army. The enemy pursued 
them near forty miles.” 


from pursuit by the infidels. 


circle. Mahomed Ghoory was in per- 
son in the centre of his line, and, 
being informed that both wings were 
defeated, was advised to provide for 
his own safety. raged at this coun- 
sel, HE CUT DOWN THE MESSENGER, 
and, rushing on towards the enemy, 
with a few followers, committed terrible 
slaughter. The eyes of Chawand 
Rae falling on him, Ae drove his 
elephant directly against Mahomed 
Ghoory, who, perceiving his inten- 
tion, charged and delivered his lance 
full into the Raja’s mouth, by which 
many of his teeth were knocked out. 
In the meantime, the Raja of Deh/y 
pierced the king through the righ¢ 
arm, with an ARROW [! !]. He had 
almost fallen, when some of his chiefs 
advanced to his rescue. This effort 
to save him gave an opportunity to 
one of his faithful servants to leap up 
behind Mahomed Ghoory, who, faint 
from loss of blood, had nearly fallen 
from his horse, but was carried 
triumphantly off the field, although 
almost wholly deserted by his army, 
which was pursued by the enemy nearly 
Sorty miles,” &e. 


Mauricr, Murray, ELPHINSTONE, MARSHMAN, and MEADOWS TAYLOR, 
and probably others, such as MILL and THORNTON, take their accounts from 
the above versions of Dow and Briccs. Marshman adds, ‘* /7e was pimeyed 
for forty miles by the victorious Hindoos,-and was Happy fo escape across 
Indus,” perhaps unaware that he remained at Lahor till his wound was healed 

- [as Dow states] and that there was mo fursuit at all. 


» 
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Firisutan, from the revised text of Briccs has as follows:— 

In 587 1., he [Shihab-ud-Din] determined to enter Hindistin, and he 

the fort of Pathindah [ss but the MSS. I have examined have 

+2], which, in that day, had ‘become the capital of Rajahs of 

of the hands of the men of the Rajah of Ajmir. He left 
‘Talaki, in that fortress, with 1200 horsemen, each and 
was selected and a picked man; and was desirous of 

m reached him, that Pitho Rae, Wali [a 


of Ajmir, in concert with his 
inging along with them several 
“with an army of 200,000 


—“¢ 


| 


SS 


my ' 
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Suddenly the Sultan arrived, : 


“ag eee i Tara’in, on the banks of the Sursuti, seven Zuroh [a 
Tarawarf [but in seve than fourteen miles] from Thani-sar, now known as 
art [but in several MSS. of Firishtah, which I have seen, it is 4 
Not csy9l5 Ve E a, US ees 
wt wh], and forty Auroh from Dihli, an encounter and conflict took pltoe, | 
Soke aa one left wings of Sultan Shihab-ud-Din having broke and faced 
out [it does not say that they were actually broken by the Hindiis, and it 
appears to mean that they declined the onset, or recoiled], and not a great num- 
ka ag Eo oe centre either. [There is not a word about his army 
rming ‘a circle.”| At this juncture one of the Sultan’s confidential atten- 
dants represented [saying] ‘the Amirs of the right and left [wings] who were 
one by the beneficence and favours of your Court [or dynasty] not 
eping their ground resolutely, have taken to flight, and the Afghan [Firish- 
tah does not appear to have had authority for introducing Afghans here, from 
the statements of the contemporary writers of these times] and Khalj Amirs, 
who were the commanders of the advance, who continually boasted of their 
valour and prowess, are not to be found [seen], and, should you promptly 
[I give the exact words, except adopting the second person plural for the 
third] turn the reins of retrocession towards Lahor, it seems expedient [so to 
do].” This speech not agreeing with the Sultin’'s temperament, he drew his 
sword from its sheath, and, with the troops [remaining] of the centre, charged the 
enemy's forces and commenced the conflict, (Firishtah then quotes some lines 
to the effect that both friend and foe lauded his prowess.] Suddenly the eye 
of Khandi Rae, the Sipah-Salar [commander of the army] of Dihli, falling on 
the Sultin, he urged the mountain-like elephant on which he was mounted 
towards the Sultan, who at once seized his spear and made towards and 
smote him in the mguth with such effect, that many of his teeth fell out — 
Khandi Rae /ifewwise [i.e. ;'—which Briggs has read for .§—arrow) a 
the greatest audacity and agility, and, from the top of his elephant, 1 
such a wound [with what weapon not said] on the upper part of the an 
of the Sultan that he was nearly falling from his horse. A Khalj yo 
foot [there is not a word about his chiefs coming to his rescue], 
jumped up behind him on the horse, and, taking the Sultan in his 
him out of the battle-field, and conveyed him to the forces of the 
nobles which were twenty kuroh off ; and the tumult and disquiet w! 
arisen, consequent on the defeat of the army of Islam, and not 
Sultan, subsided.” . . . There is not a word about pursuit. 
‘According to the Zain-ul-Ma’asir, quoted by Firishtah in 
the above, ‘ Sultiin Mu’izz-ud-Din, hay Become faint trom: 
wound, fell from his horse. This not being noticed [in the 
to his aid. Night intervened, and, when one watch of the 
a party of his Turkish slaves came to seek him, and \ 
and began searching among the slain, The Sultan | 
revived], recognizing the voices of his faithful se 
his situation. His slaves gave thanks ess 


A number of Amirs‘, 














































Rae Pithora, e 
Sultan had invaded Hind, in 

4 ‘The Malik-ul-Etajt, 
mad, the Sultin’s niece’s husbar 


164 ie Tae PAnaxAre NASIR Ss 


Ghiiri youths, and other distinguished men, had noticed > 
the Sultan, along with that lion-like Khalji, had recognized . 
him, and had gathered round him, and broke spears and 
made a litter and a stretcher, and had borne him to that 

‘ halting-place. The people [now] became composed, and 
once more, through [the safety of] his life, the true faith 
acquired vigour, and the dispersed army, on the strength 


of the safety of the life of that Sultan-i-Ghazi, again came . . 
together °, and retired, and turned their faces towards the i 
Musalman dominions. ° Te 


The KAzi of Tilak ° was left [in charge of] the fortress 

of Tabarhindah, and Rae Pithora appeared before the walls 

| of that stronghold, and fighting commenced. For a period 

of thirteen months and a little over the place was defended. 

The following year the Sultan-i-Ghazi assembled the 

; troops of Islam, and commenced his march towards Hin- 
diistan, to avenge the [disaster of the] previous year’. 


§ The idiom varies considerably here in nearly every copy. Some have— 
“On the strength of the safety of that Badghah-i-Ghazi, the army came - é&j 2 
together again [or rallied],” &c. 
6 The same as mentioned at page 458. 
_ 1 T have here also to notice, and enter my protest ggainst, a statement 
_-respecting the character of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, which Firishtah’s trans- 
lators have incorrectly given, and which neither Firishtah nor any other 
author asserts. In this instance the character of this Prince has been unjustly 
assailed, held up in a wrong light, and things are asserted which sever 
happened at all. 
Dow, vol.i. page 139. Brices, vol. i. page 173. 
“ Mahommed remained a few months “Mahomed remained a few months 


with his brother at Ghor, who stil with his brother at Ghoor, wAg still 
kept the imperial title, and then, re- iil Mas rm : : 
turing to Ghisni, spent the ensuing {the title of Sultan], and then, return- : oe 
Jear in indolence and festivity, se 6 ing to Ghisny, spent the ensuing year ” 


ambition again fermenting in his in pleasure and festivity. At length, 
: mind, he recruited a noble army,” &c, having recruited an army,” &c. 
htah says: ‘* Sultan Shihab-ud-Din, having taken leave of his brother 
proceeded to Ghaznin ; and, with the determination of taking 
ora], havin sleep and rest unlawful to himself {1 give 
rt time assembled troops, brave and ruthless,” &c. 
I 

















~ mitted the Amirs of Ghiir, of the Khalj, 
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The author heard from a trustworthy person, a distin- 
guished man of the highland district of Tilak, whom they 


used to style by the title of Mu’in-ud-Din, Ushi*, who 
said : “ T was in that army along with the Sultan-i-Ghazi, 
and the number of cavalry composing the army of Islam 
that year was one hundred and twenty thousand arrayed 



































himself before him, said, ‘O King, 
we trust to thy conduct and wisdom ; 
but as yet thy design has been a 
subject of much dispute and specu- 
lation among us.’ Afahommed replied, 


‘O King, we trust in thy conduct and a 
wisdom ; but as yet thy design has ? 
been subject of much speculation “ay 
among us.’ Mahomed Ghoory replied, . 

‘Know, old man, that since the time 


‘Know, old man, that since the time of my defeat in Hindustan, notwith- 
of my defeat in Hindostan, notwith- — standing external appearances, I have 
standing external appearances, I have never slumbered in ease, or waked 
never slumbered in ease, or waked but in sorrow and anxiety. I have 


but in sorrow and anxiety. I have 
therefore determined, with this army, 
to recover my lost honour from those 
idolaters, or die in the noble attempt,’” 
&e. 


therefore determined, with this army, 
to recover my lost honour from those 
idolaters, or die in the attempt,” &c. 


. Here, again, ELPHINSTONE has been deceived, and, quoting BricGs, further 
disseminates a wrong translation. MARSHMAN says [vol. i. p. 44] that “Ae 
[Shahab] stated” this “in one of his letters;” but, unfortunately, Firishtah 
himself says nothing of the kind! His words are :—‘* When his [the Si 
standards, the emblems of victory, reached the Peshawar territory, one of 
Pirs [a holy man, a saint] of Ghir, who was [sufficiently] bold, 
forehead to the ground [only Pirs are not wont to do so], represented 
“Tt is not understood at all whither the Sultan goeth, nor what his 
Sultan Shihab-ud-Din replied: ‘O such an one [4]! know for 
that, from the time I have been defeated by the Rajahs of ae h 
abstained from my wife's bed [I do not give the literal words to part 
i how that he had but one wife, and his n 
sentence, but it tends to s! ow ca ite 
one child appeasto prone it], and have not changed oo : 
~ thd, having passed. this year in grief, sorrow, and sadness, : 


i i i ed me in the battle and 
ing their ancient servitude, abandon | Ts 
= tee in my presence, nor have I seen their faces during 


the country of Hind ; 
[ancient] eae ie meh 
the favours o my 5 1 
ground of service, and said, ‘ Victory peaereaiee a 
sovereign’s stirrup,’” &c. This is rather nett 

8 The name of a town of Farghanah, ate 
The person here referred to is abe 2 
Chisti, whose tomb is at Ajmir, sbi 
‘Akbar paid several visits to it. Some z 

the close of Sultan Mu'iza-ud-Din’s 
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in defensive armour °.” When the Sultan-i-Ghazi with such- 
like organization and such a force arrived near unto Rae 
Kolah Pithora, he had gained possession of the fortress of 
Tabarhindah by capitulation, and had pitched his camp in 
the neighbourhood of Tara’in’. The Sultan [now] made 


9 It does not appear to have been steel armour. The meaning of the word 
used is, ‘‘a covering, a garment, vestment worn in battle, and also put on 
horses ;’”—defensive armour of some sort, some of steel, perhaps, and some of 
leather. This is what Firishtah appears to have turned into ‘‘ helmets inlaid 
with jewels, and armour inlaid with silver and gold.” 

1 See note’, page 459. Hasan Nigami, in the Taj-ul-Ma’isir, a contem- 
porary writer, who began his work the year before Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din’s 
assassination, and who degins with this expedition, does not mention where this 
battle took place, but mentions that Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, on reaching Lahor, 
despatched the Sadr-i-Kabir, Kiwam-ul-Mulk [these are his titles, not his 
name], Rukn [Ruhu is a mistake]-ud-Din, Hamzah, to Ajmir to offer his ulti- 
matum to Pithora Rae; but his inflated style greatly obscures the details. 
Some writers state that two emissaries were sent. The Sultin called upon 

| Pithora Rae to embrace the Musalman faith and acknowledge his supremacy. 
The Chohan prince sent an indignant reply ; and, having received aid from 
most of the Rajahs of Hind, with 300,000 horse—Rajpiits, and some Afghans, 
one author says—advanced to meet him, and they again met on the former 
battle-field. Pithora Rae sent a message to the Sultan, saying, ‘It is advisable 
thou shouldst retire to thine own territory, and we will not follow thee.” The 
Sulfan, in order to deceive him, and throw him off his guard, replied ; ‘It is 
by command of my brother, my sovereign, that I come here and endure trouble 
and pain: give me sufficient time that I may despatch an intelligent personjto 
my brother, to represent to him an account of thy power, and that I may obi 
his permission to conclude a peace with thee under the terms that Tarhikd 
[Tabarhindah], the Panjab, and Multan shall be ours, and the rest of the 
country of Hind thine.” The leaders of the infidel forces, from this reply, 
accounted the army of Islam as of little consequence, and, without any care pr 
- concern, fell into the slumber of remissness. That same night the Sultan mage 
ir 




















his preparations for battle, and, after the dawn of the morning, when the_ 
pits had left their camp for the purpose of obeying the calls of natiire, and: i 
the purpose of performing their ablutions, he entered the lain with his 
_ marshalled. Although the unbelievers amazed and confounded, still, 
__ the best manner they could, they stood to fight, and sustained a complete over- 
‘ ow. Khandi Rae [the Gobind Rae of our author], and a great number 
of the Raes of Hind, were killed, and Pithora Rae was taken prisoner 
the limits of Sursuti, and put to death.” 
€ are, however, other versions of these events which, although partly 
Measure of truth, and it will be well to notice them. 
; ee the Rajptt te. 
wving been apprised by certain informers of 
i Diw, had taken in aiding the Musalmans, 
e him. At this juncture, hostility 
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The centre division of the army, 
the standards and banners, his canopy of 
Jamin, despatched his son, Nar-singh Diw, with a b 
him, and Rajah Jai Chandra of Kinnauj, who had been in communication with 
the Sultan [Top also says ‘the Princes of Kanouj and Putun invited Shadudin 
[Shihab-ud-Din ?] to aid their designs of humiliating the Chohan [Rae Pithora], 

: + The envoy was Chand Poondir, the vassal chief of Lahore, and guardian 
of that frontier, speedily joined his camp with his available forces”! vol. i. 
page 256.] Perhaps the writer was unaware that Lahor had been in the 
possession of the Ghaznawids for more than a century, and that Shabudin, so 
called, had only taken it from the last of that dynasty five or six years before, 
and since that time his own governor had held it. The Sultan came in con- 
tact with Rae Pithora on that same field of Talawari, and formed his forces 
into two divisions. ‘The troops of Jamiin and Kinnauj were to oppose Khandi 
Rae of Dihli, while the Sultan, with his own forces, encountered Rae Pithora. 
The battle was obstinately maintained, and it is related that Khandi Rae fell 
by the sword of Nar-singh Diw of Jamiin, and the Sultin himself slew several 
of the enemy. Rae Pithora was captured alive and taken to Ghaznin, where 
he was deprived of his sight. For farther details on this subject, see page 485, 
note 3. 

Alfi gives another version of this battle, which is certainly curious, It 
states that the Sultan, having taken the route by Purshor, arrived within the 
limits of Dihli [the territory of ], Pitho Rae and Kandi [sic] Rae prepared 

oppose him, on which Mu’izz-ud-Din made a precipitate retreat. Rae Pitho 

‘as following in pursuit of him until they had passed beyond Lahor, and 
reached the mouga’ [village or district] called Shihab-ud-Din d 
pur?], when the Sultan came to a stand. “His object in retiring 1 
separate Rae Pitho from his own territory ; and, at the place above 
a battle took place, in which Rae Pitho was defeated and } 
After this the Sultiin advanced upon Ajmir. He subdued tha 
put Rae Pitho to death ; after which he made Kutb-ud-Din, Din, 
of it, and returned to Ghaznin, ie 

Another writer states that, ‘Pithora Rae was killed in the ere 
Khandi Rie, the leader, escaped in safety ;” whilst another says that “bot! 


were _paptured and slain.” oo : 
equally imaginary \ 


disposition of his forces, 
the baggage, 


ody of his forces to join 





































The statements of both Dow and Brices are 

xs the battle, whili@hey say :— 
a Dow, vol. i. page 142. 

‘© The Mussulman troops, asiinow “The M 

only serious in fight, made such dread- 

ful slaughter, that this prodigious 

army, once shaken, like agree build. 
ing was lost in its own ruins. 


Manual of Indian History,” page 
it tottered to its fall,’” &e, 5 but 
of the kind. His language here 
the blood of the brave ; and, in 
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state, and the elephants, were left several miles in the rear, 
He marshalled his ranks, and was advancing leisurely. 
The light-armed and unincumbered horsemen he had 
directed should be divided into four divisions, and had 
appointed them to act against the infidels on four sides ; 
and the Sultan had commanded, saying : “ It is necesssary 
that, on the right and left, and front and rear, 10,000 
mounted archers should keep the infidel host in play ; and, 
when their elephants, horsemen, and foot advance to the 
attack, you are to face about and keep the distance of a 
horse’s course in front of them*®.” The Musalman troops 
acted according to these instructions, and, having ex- 
hausted and wearied the unbelievers, Almighty God gave 
the victory to Islam, and the infidel host was overthrown. 
Rae Pithora, who was riding an elephant, dismounted 
and got upon a horse and fled [from the field], until, in the 
neighbourhood of [the] Sursuti®, he was taken prisoner, 
and they despatched him to hell; and Gobind Rae of 
Dihli was slain in the engagement. The Sultan recognized 
his head through those two teeth which had been brokenf 
The seat of government, Ajmir, with the whole of the 
Siwalikh* [territory], such as Hansi, Sursuti, and other 


the enemy into commotion. At this crisis Khar-mil [’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, son 

of Khar-mil} and other Awirs, from different directions, charged, and over- 
threw the Hindi troops.” ‘This is all; he then mentions the fall of Khandi 

Rie and other chiefs. : 

® The object was to harass, and to induce them to break their order. The 
Sultin’s tactics, from our author’s description, as well as that of others, are not 
very clear, One writer, however, throws a little more light upon the matter ; 

_ and from that it appears that the Sultan, leaving the o etion of hie 
army— about half his entire foree—some miles in the rear, Mie baggage and 
other matériel, divided the remainder into five divisions, four of which, each of 
10,000 light-armed horse—mounted archers—were! to attack the enemy right 
and left, and front and rear, and retire, pretending flight. This mode of 
fighting having been carried on from about 9 A.M. to the time of afternoon 
prayer, the Sultan, considering that the enemy \had been sufficiently wearied 
ith the remainder—his fifth division, the flower o troops, consisting of 

90 horse—made a final charge, an i Pp the Hindi army to a 

: leis bb : 
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n the tract near the 


“took place in 588 H., in his account of Kutb-ud-Di 
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tracts, were subjugated, These events took place, and this 
victory was achieved, in the year 588 H.°; and the Sultan 
placed Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak °, in the fort of Kuhram’, 
and returned [home again]*. 

Malik Kutb-ud-Din advanced from Kuhram to Mirath, 
and took that city and fortress, and, in the following year, 
he possessed himself of the capital city, Dihli’. In this same 


tracts below the higher range, from the Ganges to Kashmir, that is to say, 
the extreme northern boundary of India —under the name of Koh-i-Siwalikh. 
Another writer says Siwalikh is the ancient name of the territory of Nag-awr. 
See page 200 also. The Sultan retuned to Ghaznin along the skirts of the 
hills of the northern Panjab. 

5 Authors generally agree respecting this date ; but, as already noticed, our 
author, in another place, states this was the year in which the campaign against 
Sultan Shah took place. See note *, page 456. 

6 For the meaning of I-bak, see under his reign, next Section. 

7 As written with the vowel points—not Kahram, 

8 Our author leaves out entirely all mention of the son of Rae Pithora having 
been set up at Ajmir as a subject and tributary ruler, as mentioned in the 
Taj-ul-Ma’asir and subsequent histories ; and hence his name, together with 
¥ Sultan’s also, was impressed on the coins issued by him during the short 




























Aviod he ruled at Ajmir. 
® Mr. E. Thomas [Coins OF THE Paruin Kines or DEHLI], page 22, 
note}, says “The historical evidence as to the capture of Dehli by the M i 
in 587 H., is complete and consistent with the best authorities,” &c. 
mistaken, however, even on his own authorities, Hasan Nigami, i 
ul-Ma’asir [Elliot, vol. ii. page 216], gives no date at all; but, in 
page, says, << in the month of Ramazan [which is the ninth mont! 
Kutb-ud-Din ‘marched against Jatwdn” to relieve Hi 
marched against Mirath and took it; and, after that again, 
Dihli, and invested and took it [page 219]. T have compared the text ¢ 
‘Taj-ul-Ma’asir, and find the above date quite correct. tbat \ 
Saraj he version given at page 300 of ELLIOT, which is evidently 
from the printed text, is incorrect and imperfect], who often « ‘ontradi 
own statements and dates, after saying here that the overth 

















b-ud- Din took possession of Mirath in 587 H. 5 bul 

lian himself, oa oe pe en he issued fi 
red Dihli; and, in the year i,” ac 

scriaeends &c. The fact is that the rages, = 
588 H., in the battle of Tara’in, Kutb-ud-Din was 
towards the close of the same year, he moved 
Wansi, and then proceeded against Mati, q 
occupied some three months, and, in tee days 
he invested Dihli, and gained possession . 
as the Tabakat-i-Akbari 
say Dihli was taken. 
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year likewise—589 H—he [Kutb-ud-Din] took the fort of 
Kol. In the year 590 H., the Sultan [again] marched from 
Ghaznin and advanced towards Kinnauj and Banaras, and, in 
the vicinity of Chandwar'’, he overthrew Rae Jai-Chand *, 
and by that victory three hundred and odd elephants fell 


into his hands. 

Under the shadow of the ascendancy and auspices of 
that victorious and just monarch, victory was conferred 
upon his slave, the Malik-i-Karim [the Beneficent Malik], 
Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, so that he continued to subdue the 
territory of Hindistan and parts adjacent, namely, the 
state of Nahrwalah, and Thankir‘, the fort of Gwaliytr, 


year, 589 H., Kutb-ud-Din, who had been left at Kuhrim, took it, and made 
it the seat of government ;” and, in this, tht works quoted above agree. The 
statement of our author, backed by the statement of Fasih-i, and the Taj-ul- 
Ma’asir, and some others, is to be depended upon; but 587 H. is out of the 
question altogether, although that year is given in the Khulasat-ul-Akhbar, and 
one or twoothers. If 5871. is correct, in what year was Rae Pithora defeated 
the first time? See also note?, page 456. ‘The year 589 H. is a somewhat 
remarkable one:—Dihli was made the capital of Mubammadan India; Richggd 
Cceur de Lion fought in Palestine ; Salah-ud-Din, Yisuf, Sultan of Misr, 7 ) 
and Changiz Khan entered into friendly relations with Ung Khin. 

1 In some copies Chandwal and Jandwal, and in some other authors Chand- 
war and Chandawar. ‘The only place bearing a similar name at this time, and 
in the direction indicated, is what is styled Chandpiir and Chandanpir, in the 
district of Farrukhabad, on the route from Bareili to Fath-ghay, Lat. 27° 27’, 
Long. 79° 42!. 

2 That is, he turned his arms against Kinnauj and Banfras. The Rajah of 
Kinnauj and Banaras, his former ally, according to the Hindi accounts, 
against Rae Pithora, had assembled numerous forces, in consequence of Kutb- 
ud-Din, I-bak’s, aggressive policy, and was about to march against him. It 
was to support Kutb-ud-Din that the Sultan again came into Indi 
encounter [the Hindi writers say ‘‘several” encounters] t 
them on the Jin [Jamna], in which the Rajah [Jai 

say as many as 600 and 640 elephants, one of whi 
captured, besides a vast amount of other boo 
ably the same as was presented subseque 


; 








a white one, 
white elephant is pro- 
y Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmid, 







_ the Sultan’s nephew, to Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah. Firishtah says 


elephant, which was taken on this occasion, soon after died. Jai- 
killed in this action, and his body could not be recognized. At 
‘much search, a body was found, but was so disfigured with wounds 

inguished for certain by his people ; but, on examining 
ly of the Rajah, from the fact of his teeth 
‘dt peg, pin, &c., not a plate], 
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and Buda’iin, the whole of which he took, the dates of 
every one of which will, please God be aikiae uentl 
recorded in the [account of the] Kutbi victostiad “ : . 

When the august Sultan, Ghiyas-ud-Din Muharnimiaid 
son of [Baha-ud-Din] Sam, departed this life in the city a 
Hirat, the victorious Sultan, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
son of Sam, was on the frontiers of Tis, and Sarakhs, a 
Khurasan *, and, with the purpose of performing the 







































account of Baha-ud-Din, Tughril [Section XX.], says that Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din himself took it, and afterwards made it over to Tughril, which is correct. 
There is great discrepancy here, too, among authors, The Taj-ul-Ma‘asir, 
Alfi, and others, say the Sultan marched against it, and then marched om 
Gwialiyiir, the Rajah of which agreed to pay tribute, and paid a large sum 
down. He was allowed to retain his territory, on these terms, for a time ; and 
the Sultan returned to Ghaznin. Alfi says he took Thankir, the present 
Bianah, in 590 . ; Buda’int says 591 4. ; and Taj-ul-Ma’agir says in 592 H, 
See account of Kutb-ud-Din, next Section. 

4 That is to say, the victories gained by Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak. 

5 We now come to ‘‘ Proceedings West of the Indus” [See Elliot, InprA, 
vol. ii. page 297], and very important proceedings they are; and most of-the 

ceedings hitherto related by our author have occurred west of the Indus. 
Apacin as well as Ghiir, is wes¢ of the Indus. Our author takes good care 
té’ trumpet the successes of the Ghiiris, but conceals their reverses. He appears 
to have forgotten that, when Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din left Tiis, and ak ed 
the expedition against Khurasan, on receiving intimation of the death 
elder brother at Hirat, he left, in command of a large force at Tus, ai 
around, Muhammad-i-Khar-nak, the chief of the Amirs of Ghar, and 
Ghiriin champions, a second Rustam in valour. He began cai 
depredations as far as Abiward, made some of the Khwarazmi nobles cay 
and slew a great number of men. Subsequently, he pushed on as faras’ 
against Taj-ud-Din, Khalj, a Khwarazmi officer, The latter sent his s 
Muhammad-i-Khar-nak as a hostage for himself; and, on the return o 
latter towards Tis again, the Amir of Maraghah sent his son to him 

Shammada-Khar-nak, becoming arrogant at this success, turned his 
Yowards Marw.gNews now reached him that a force 
arrived near Maiv by way of the desert. He advanced. 
Riie, When the two armies came in contact, good fort 
Khwarazmi forces ; andy although Mubammad-i-Khar-nak’s t 
as numerous, the Khwarazmis charged them, and overthrew 
mad-i-Khar-nak, by a thousand contrivances, succeeded 
into Tis. The Khwarazmi troops followed, made breaches 
took him captive ; and, fearing his fury likewise, one of 
Malik [styled, by our author, Malik Khan, of 
page 415, and see page 287, note 9]—struck off his 
the Sultan. He greatly d 






aya ‘ vue TADAKA 


mourning ceremonies for his brother, he came to Badghais 


of Hirat. Having performed the mourning rites, he nomi- 


nated different Maliks to the several fiefs of the kingdom 


ar’, He gave the city of Bust, and the districts of 
Soares tafser 8 his late brother's son, Sultan Ghiyie 
nd-Din, Mahmiid, son of Ghiyas-ud-Din, a a 
Sam, and to Malik Ziya-ud-Din ’, the Pearl o Ghar, w ol 
was aiele’e gon of both the Sultans, and the son-in-law 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, the ceey - 
Ghar and Garinstt, namely, the throne of - seen j o 
the tows atid territory of Dawar ‘and also present : _ 
with two elephants. To Malik Niigir-ud-Din, A a. 
aalan|iGhazi, son of Kazil Arsalan, Saljaki, who was os 
gan of a sister’ of the two Sultins, Sultan Mu iza-ud-Din 
gave the eily of Hirat {and its dependencies), after which 


peroan styled Muhomed Zeer’, Prince of Murv, by Briggs ; and Zireek, 
ey Mah Dow. {0 the revised text of Firightah, his name 's 
durned 3 ! 
Me pap this deteat of Mubammad-\-Khar-nak that Sulfin Mu ay 
‘ Shah, was urged ivy his ministers and nobles to er 
eee te sons {san and son-inelaw] of the late Sultin Ghiyas-ud- 
Mabapapeda-Sew, were quarreling about the inheritance, and their nobles 
axece Anatined to join bis service, Consequently, in Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 600 H., 
the Suan marched towards Hirat for the second time, and Alb-i-Ghizi, the 
sister'sson af dhe kwo Sultana brothers, surrendered that stronghold to him, as 
alzeady zelated in mote?, page 257, Mubammad-i-Khar-nak must be the same 
" as iscefexed to at page 344, the son of Malik Saif-ud-Din, Sirf, son 
alik-ShibabwdDin, Khernek fson of Izzeud-Dtn, Al-Husain], the uncle 
_ ohtlae Sulgans Gihiyap uc Lie end Mu’izz-ud-Din; and the former's fall name 
ybe 


would ~ud-Din, Mupexmed ’Ali-i-Khar-nak, and he was second 
Po Helo Dho aed ti brother. ‘ a 
My not 257, will show why and with what object the Sulfin was 


he heard of his brother's 





























fifth month of 599 H., and, from this date only, authors 


1 Sultan ;” but this mi ean, that from that 
bl f Sudyen-—which had 

‘on’s title ; h ious to his brother’s death, 
after he received the investiture of Ghir 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, See pages 391, 397, 





the family of Sim. His 
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he ret i i 
rca “erie again to Ghaznin, and brought along with 
“i nat city some of the Amirs and Maliks of Ghir 
O serve under him, and commenced his preparations for 3 
an expedition against Khwarazm }, 
eres year 601 H., he marched his forces into the 
Ahwarazm territory ; and Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, fell back discomfited? before the Ghaznin forces and 
































1 Wie 
This expedition was undertaken to recov 


yh: 
the defeat and er what had been lost, and avenge 


Apes death of Muhammad-i-Khar-nak. See note’, page 257. 

es Sultan Muhammad's *‘falling back discomfitted ” appears from the sequel. 
The Sultan’s object was to defend his capital. No action whatever took place 
between them until the Ghiiris appeared in the neighbourhood of the city, and 
took up a position east of the Shatt mentioned under. 

Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, having become aware of Mu'izz-ud- } 
Din’s designs of carrying war into his enemy's country, and his vast pre- 
parations, hastened back from Khurasan, by way of the desert, to Khwarazm; 
and his people prepared to give the Ghiiris a warm reception, The Sultan 
asked for aid from Khurasin, both in shape of horse and foot, and Gir Khan 
of Kara-Khita was also asked for assistance. Sultan Muhammad’s camp 
was fixed on the western bank of the Shatt-i-Niidwar or Nudawar [ ,)39] 
~our author’s Kara-Sii, no doubt, but another work says the bank of the 

‘ir—and, in a short space of time, 70,000 men assembled. ‘‘ The Ghirian” 

ces were vast in numbers, and contained so many elephants,” says 
“that, had they desired, they might have drained the Jihin.” But, 
aside all exaggeration, the number is said to have been 140,000 
about 300 or 400 great elephants. The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, which c 
copies Yafa-f, says 70,000 warriors, and elephants [besides 
Arrived on the banks of the Jibin, Mu’izz-ud-Din, , too 
position on the east side of the Shatt, and pitched his camp, 
orders to search for a ferry in order to cross over next day, and 
Khwarazmi forces. 3 ‘ 

Sultiin Mu’izz-ud-Din was engaged in arranging his elephants, and n 
his preparations for crossing next morning at dawn, when news, sudd 
unexpectedly, reached him that Sultan Muhammad had 
with hin’ Sultan ‘Usman of Samrkand [his son-in-law 
the Khtet-i forces were pushing on. Mu'izz-ud-Din, 
imthe same position as the ‘* Lords of the Elephant” 
Ho Lords dealt with the Lords of the E 
make their evil design the means of drawing them: 
against them flocks of bitds, which cast upon them + ‘ 
rendered the perfidious like unto the corn os 
Chap. ¢. 5]—and that destruction awaited him i 
retire. He directed that the whole of the 





















during the night, and his army began to 
put they were pursued by the Khwarazmis 
Asp fafterwands destroyed by the & ; 


‘call it Hazar-Sai], the Gk 


_ sultan 
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retired to Khwarazm. When the Sultan-i-Ghazi appeared 
‘pefore the gates of Khwarazm, and carried on hostilities 
for some days, the people of Khwarazm commenced en- 
gaging the Ghiris on the bank ® of the aqueduct which 
= had been drawn from the river Jihiin towards the east of 
the city, and the name of which place and water is Kara- 
Si‘ [the Black Water], and of the Amirs of Ghiir several 


persons were slain and taken prisoners in that engage- 


ment. 
As the capture of [the city of] Khwarazm was not accom- 


plished on account of the scarcity of the appliances of the 
Ghaznin forces, the length of the campaign, and the lack 
forage, the Sultan withdrew his troops from the gates of 
n® and retired along the banks of the Jihiin, and 
- The forces of Khita, and the Maliks and 
stan had arrived on the banks of the Jihiin, 
ossessed themselves of the route of the army of 
Then the Sultan-i-Ghizi reached Andkhid °, on 
day, at the time of evening prayer 7, the van of the 
s of Turkistan reached the Sultin’s position, and se 
ht. The commander of the van of the army of Isla 
s the Salar (chief, leader, &c.], Husain-i-Khar-mil, and he 
t the infidels to the rout. He was one of the Maliks of 

























soners, Aftera time the Khwirazmis gave up the pursuit, and Sultan 
mmad returned to Khwarazm, where he gave a great banquet, and made 


Ghiiris lost still more of their war material and elephants, 
their retreat towards Andkhad (Guzidah says, within 
and, on reaching it, found that the troops of Gir Khan 
Baniko of Taraz, were there posted to bar their retreat, 
of them. The Ghiris fought with great bravery 
and darkness put an end to the fray, in 





al Asian oracles pronounced would 
territory ‘ utterly impos- 
five days before the place. 


-jah farther on. 
day, but not the 


Mee in 4; doings there. See note 3, page 257. ; 
e ~~! «the éown of Juzarwan,” but it is a comparatively ; 
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ol. ue shanti represented to the Sultan-i-Ghazi 
oie e sce of the Islami forces and the repulse [!] 
1€ infidel troops. “It is advisable,” he said, “that the 
Sovereign of Islam should command that the army of 
“re eon mount at once and pursue the routed infidels, 
and te ( 5 c 

a os ae unexpectedly, whereby a great victory 


Juzarwan °, 


The Sultan-i-Ghazi replied: “For years past I have 
been seeking such an encounter as this, I shall not be 
found to hold back: to-morrow, at dawn, by the guidance 
of the Most High, we will do battle face to facey and see 
unto whom Almighty God will bestow the victory. I shall 
at least have acquired the merit of having fought for the 
faith as by creed enjoined.” Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, 
son of Khar-mil', perceiving that the mind of the Sultan-i- 
Ghazi was imbued with this intention, was convinced that 
the Sultan gave vent to these words by virtue of unbounded 
reliance in the true faith, and the ardour of piety; [for 
4 had to be given to the fact] on the other hand, that 















t@B host of the infidels which had come upon them was 
cduntless, and all fresh and calm, while the Musalman 
army was wearied by the march from Khwarazm, and the 
horses were emaciated, and would not be strong enough to 
withstand the enemy ; and he withdrew from the service 
of the Sultan, and, with the whole of his retinue and fol- 
lowers, to the number of five thousand horse, set out, at 
night, towards Juzarwan 2 and almost all the troops [also] 
whose horses were weak and emaciated departed. 























geable. 2 
the next paragraph our author contradicts this absurd statement 


+The same who after this was Wali of Hirat. His conduct here was in : 


One c y has isa 
modern copy. There was a town, probably, as well as a district so called. — 


This desertion of the Sultan by *Tzz-ud-Din, Husain, son of Khar-mil, ap: 
ars to have given rise to the improbable story related by Firishtah and some 
others, and repeated by Briggs in his translation of Firishtah, but Dow does 
not give the whole. This story is repeated and — by Briggs’ 
and people are led to imagine that Sultan Mw'izz-ud-Din’s most trusted, 
delighted to honour, and whom he 


ted, and loyal slave, whom he lig! whor 
ie successor, had refused to admit his master and sovereign into 


) ich he is styled governor, after the Sultin’s defeat and 
A eis forces of Khita and Sultin "Usman, We know that Taj-ud- 
Hh 2 
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In the morning, notwithstanding that only a few horse- 
men of the centre division and his own slaves remained 


J-yal-diiz, held the government of Karman, but where is it stated that he held 
Ghaznin at all at that time? It appears that he had not been removed from 
Karman up to the period of the Sulfan’s death, and the honour shown to him 
by Mv’izz-ud-Din, only a few months after his return from Khwarazm, when 
marching against the Khokhars, precludes the possibility of I-yal-diiz’s having 
acted in the way asserted by Firishtah ; and it was only when Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, Mahmitd, conferred on him the investiture of Ghaznin, with a deed of 
manumission, and the title of Sultan, that he proceeded thither from his 
goyernment of Karman. See page 500, note 3, Ttisalso stated that another 
of Sultan Mwizz-ud-Din’s chiefs ‘‘ cent straight” from the field of battle at 
Andkhid to ‘ Mooltan,” and seized it. Where Andkhiid? Where Multin ? 
This story, absurd though it seems, appears to have emanated from the 
Taj-ul-Ma’agir, and something similar is related in Guzidah, the Jami’-ut- 
‘and in Alfi, noticed farther on ; but 20 mention whatever is made 
about closing the gates of Ghaznin by I-yal-diiz [Iladd-giz, in 
ner person ; and it appears to have received great ampli- 
himself, for the Tabakat-i-Akbari, a work of authority, 
years before, says not one word about anything of the kind. 
2}, page 481. The Taj-ul-Ma’agir has the name of this rebel 
four different ways, in as many copies of the text, namely, I-bal-i- 
Gil], T-bak-i-Na-pak [24 ey'], and the unintelligible nam 
\ or a but in a fourth Jb WJ without points. [It is evidently ffte 
same name as occurs in Jami’-ut-Tawarikh—Lik-Tal [JS &J. Guzidah styles 
him I-bak, Badshah of Multan ! !] ‘‘a Turki slave—one of the most trusted 
“servants of the kingdom fled from the field of battle with the Khwarazmis, 
thinking that the Sultan had been killed, and some calamity had befallen the 
; and made for Multan with all possible despatch. Arrived there, he 
the Amir-i-Dad [chief justice], Hasan, that he had important matters 
cate to him in private within the Kasr, by the royal command, 
was by no means advisable should become known to others.” 
in getting a private audience, he gave asign ‘‘to a mean 
mated the Amir-i-Dad, who appears to have held the chief 
; governor of the province of Lahor and Multan, 
i All. For some time this affair remained 


gth, it became noised abroad, far and near, through 
t page 481. The ; 


rs 


nm and punishment. 
er Ghaznin, proceeded towards Multan, 

‘Yal-bir, &c.], took him captive, and 
troops of Hind.” At Ghaznin, 
en of that city, overlooked 
and, having disposed 
Sultan Mubammad, 
for his expedition 


} 
4 
! 
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with him, the Sultan drew out his ranks and commenced 
the engagement. The army of the unbelievers, having 
formed a circle round about the troops of Islam, came on, 
and, in despite of the remonstrance his slaves were using 
that of the army of Islam only a small number of men 
remained, and that it was advisable to retreat, the Sultan-i- 
Ghazi still continued to maintain his position, until, of cavalry 
and his own personal slaves’, only about one hundred horse- 
men remained, who, with a few elephants, the Turkish slaves, 
and the Ghirian leaders, who were the Sultan’s grandees, 
in front of his charger's head, were hurling back the infidels, 
devoting their lives, and obtaining martyrdom. 
Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that the 
Sultan-i-Ghazi stood his ground so persistently that his 
august state canopy, from the wounds of the arrows of the 
inYidel Mughals‘ [and the arrows remaining sticking fast], 
became like unto a porcupine, and he would not turn his F 
head round in any direction, until one of his Turkish slaves, 
hose name was Ayyah *, Jaki, came up, seized the Sultan’s 
sujidle, and dragged him away towards the fortress of And- 


of 
torles them Ghakars—@—but he could scarcely have been expected to 
phow the difference, and even Elliot, in his Index [page 160, note *], after 
‘ting the word properly, supposes Gakhar [aS] and Khokhar [454] 
Ki) and the same race, but there is as much difference between them as 
cutween an Afghan, and a Khar’l Jat, as those who have served in the 
fulhjab well know. The Tabakat-i-Akbari, a work of greater authority than 
the'shtah [whom I do not consider an authority in these matters any more 
n respecting the presence of cannoniers [6 si] at the battle of Tara’in), 
nothing of the kind; and, had I-yal-diiz, I-bak-i-Na-pak, Lik-Tal, or 
other person, been guilty of the acts mentioned, there is no doubt our 
Tror would, at least, have referred to them. He might smooth or slur over 
by jefeat, but not circumstances of this kind. See Alfi’s account of the 
Efedition against the Khokhars in note !, page 481, which I think tends to 
disprove much of the improbable story under discussion, more barrier 
when the Taj-ul-Ma’agir says not one word about either ladd-gie or al-diiz, 
nor about the Sultfin’s coming to Multan against I-bak-i-Na-pak, whose name 
is not again mentioned in the entire volume. The account given by our 
author farther on in his account of ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, at page 492, — 
and of Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-diiz, page 496, also tends to disprove this story. a3 
3 This description of troops has already been mentioned in note 3, page 
168. = 


me Khita-is he means. ; me ae 
5 In ee bats best copies, I-bah or Ai-bah, and in one good old copy 


i i i inly written as above. — 

sah or Abiyah, but in the oldest the name Is plainly aoe 
tat a probability is the name of his tribe. Some other authors style 
him a Khalj, but it is one and the same thing—Turk and Khalj. 





















a 
3 
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khid, ‘end conducted him thither, and brought him within 
the walls of that fortress °. 


6 Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, with the few men remaining of the centre division 
of his army, as soon as the sun rose, succeeded, by stratagem, in throwing 
- himself within the walls of the Hisar of Andkhid [Guzidah says, Tal- 
kan]; but the Khita-i troops invested it, perforated the walls, and Mu’izz-ud- 
~ Din would have been captured, when Sultan ’Usman of Samrkand, who was 
now with the Khita-i forces, sent him a message saying: ‘‘ For the honour 
of the true faith I do not desire that a Sultan of Islam should fall into the 
hands of those of another belief, and be put to death by them: therefore it 
is advisable that you should agree to sacrifice for your own safety what 
remains of your elephants and other animals, your valuables, treasures, arms 
and armour, and other war material, that I_may make these things the means, 
with these people, of obtaining your escape in safety.” This he agreed to do, 
id Sultan "Usman, by a thousand efforts and contrivances, succeeded in 
1 e Sultan’s escape, and he reached his own territory in safety. 
; doubt whatever as to the Sultan’s gallantry, but our author’s 
rather highly coloured. The Tabakat-i-Akbari, contrary to 
‘that the Sultin defended Andkhiid for some time, avd then 
terms, but it is not correct. 
_ The wing is another specimen of the translations from which Indian 
history is written, referring to this campaign :— 
Dow, vol. i. page 145. 
_ “News was then brought to him + 
[Mahommed] of the death of his 
brother Yeas ul dien, who retained 
nothing of the empire but the name 
his is totally incorrect, and is the 
translator's own]. Mahommed, upon 
this, succeeded to the empire. He 
{ y the way of Budyeish, and 
try of Chorassan, re- 
ut of the hand of the 
,and he divided it among the 
family of Sam, giving the government 
of Ferose Koani Ghor to Malleck Zea, 
was son-in-law to his brother, 
ul dien, the deceased Emperor, 
and Jsphorar he gave to 
s brother’s son; and the 
of Herat and its districts 





































BriG6Gs, vol. i. page 180-181. 
“On hearing of the death of 
brother, he [Mahomed Ghoory] nc 
returned towards Ghisny, by the ron 
of Budghees, and, subduing part 
the country of Khwaruzm, recov 
out of the hands of the Suljooks. 
divided this new conquest [! ! !] am 
several members of his own fa 
[see our author, page 472], giving 
government of Fereozkooh and G, 
{Are these in Khwarusm reco 
Srom the Suljooks?| to his ne 
_ Zeea-ood- Deen, son-in-law of his 
brother, Gheias-ood-Deen. He 
gave Boost, Furrih, and [sfurar % 
in Khwaruzm perhaps ?] to the Prince 
Mahomed, his brother’s son, and the 
government of /irat and its depend- 
encies to Nasir-ood-Deen, his nephew 
by a sister. > 
“On his arrival at Ghisny, accord- 
ing to the will of his deceased brother, 
he was crowned in form [STUDENT'S 
L OF INDIAN History—“ he 
wned Sultan without opposi- 
| ascended the throne. 
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The following day, Sultan 
vancing by way of Charizm Th! 4) 
and Zueash, the King of that country, 
not able to oppose him in the fie d, 
shut himself up in the city. The King 
pitched his camp on the banks of the 
great canal, which the Chilligies had 
formerly dug to the westward of that 
city. He forthwith attacked the place, 
and in a few days lost many brave 
nobles in the pursuit of glory. In 





the Mean-time, news arrived, that 
Atbeck 
Ch in Tartary, and Osman, King 
of Samarca 


great armies, to the relief of Charizm. 


the general of the King of 








wd, were advancing with 
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nost ex} on to Chorassan [! 1). 

tan army from the city pressed so 
M4¥se upon his heels, that he was 
oMiged to give them battle. He was 
totally defeated, losing all his ele- 
phants and treasure. 

“In the meantime the confederate 
Kings, who had taken a circuit, to 
cut off Makommea’s retreat, met him 
full in the face, as he was flying from 
the King of Charizm.” 


1s b 






This may truly be 
by this translation, 





‘Usman of Samrkand, who 


Murv, and in the beginning of the 
next year marched ¢o complete the 
conquest of Khwaruzm [!! '] [This is 
what is styled ‘* his western campaign 
against the King of Kharizm” in 
THE STUDENT’s MANUAL, but I 
think Khwarazm lies north of Ghaz- 
nin]. Mahomed Ghoory, having en- 
camped on the banks of the gre. 
canal, which had formerly been dug 
to the westward of the city, forthwith 
attacked the flace, but lost many 
brave officers and men in AN AT- 
TEMPT TO ESCALADE IT [! ! !], Mean- 
while news arrived that Awrra Beg, 
the general of Ghoorkhan, King of 
Khutta, and Othman Khan Samar- 
kandy, were advancing with armies 
to the relief of A~waruam Shah. Ma- 
homed Ghoory, unwilling to abandon 
his hopes of taking the city, delayed 
his retreat till the allied armies ad- 
vanced so near, that he was compelled 
to bum his baggage, and to retire 
with the utmost precipitation towards 
Khorassan. His army was pressed 
so closely dy ¢roops from that province, 
that he was compelled to give battle, 
and was wholly defeated, losing all 
his elephants and treasure, while the 
confederate Kings [see page 473, and 
note 2] who had taken a circuit to 
cut off his retreat towards Ghuzny, 
intercepted him.” 


called the Romance of History. Deceived, apparently, 
ELPHINSTONE [page 316] has fallen into great error. 


He says: ‘‘ He [Shahab u din} gained @ great victory over the king of that 


countsy (Kharizm], besieged him 
straits as lo 
was a statement more errone 
same, Says 
»Ala-ud-Din, a 

The following is 
between Tis and S$: 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, reachi 
the sovereignty 1 
retained nothing of the empire but the 


[Firishtah here shows that he is 


in his capital, and soon reduced = ——- 
-onstrain him to sue!) for aid to the Khitan Tartars, ; c: Never 
jaesne 5 ous. MARSHMAN too, possibly quoting from the 
« Mahomed led his troops against Takash,” as he styles Sultan 
Muhammad, the son of Sultan Takish. ie 

se FrrigHTAH’s account :— “Sultan Shihab-ud-Din was 
arakhs when the account of the decease of his brother, 
ed him, and in whose name the kingdom was [i. e. in whom 
rested. This is the passage misinterpreted by Dow—‘‘ who 
name,” The original is 292 31» alseb ml 
From thence he set out for Badghais, performed the mourning ceremonies: 


there, in thi he divided the whole of the states of ress 
3 ae GY himself no authority as to the geography of | 
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khid, anid conducted him thither, and brought him within 
the walls of that fortress °. 


6 Sultan Mw’izz-ud-Din, with the few men remaining of the centre division 
of his army, as soon as the sun rose, succeeded, by stratagem, in throwing 
himself within the walls of the Hisar of Andkhtid [Guzidah says, Tal- 
kan]; but the Khita-i troops invested it, perforated the walls, and Mu’izz-ud- 
Din would have been captured, when Sultan *Usmin of Samrkand, who was 
now with the Khita-i forces, sent him a message saying : ‘‘ For the honour 
of the true faith I do not desire that a Sultan of Islam should fall into the 
hands of those of another belief, and be put to death by them: therefore it 
is advisable that you should agree to sacrifice for your own safety what 
remains of your elephants and other animals, your valuables, treasures, arms 
and armour, and other war material, that I_may make these things the means, 
with these people, of obtaining your escape in safety.” This he agreed to do, 
and Sultan *Usman, by a thousand efforts and contrivances, succeeded in 
sec ing the Sultain’s escape, and he reached his own territory in safety. 

ere can be no doubt whatever as to the Sultiin’s gallantry, but our author's 
its are vather highly coloured. The Tabak&t-i-Akbari, contrary to 
others, states that the Sultin defended Andkhiid for some time, ord then 
surrendered on terms, but it is not correct. 

The following is another specimen of the translations from which Indian 
history is written, referring to this campaign :— 








Dow, vol. i. page 145. 
News was then brought to him + 
_ [Mahommed] of the death of his 
brother Yeas ul dien, who retained 
nothing of the empire but the name 

his is totally incorrect, and is the 
translator’s own]. Aahommed, upon 


“On hearing of the death of 
brother, he (Afahomed Ghoory] nv 
returned towards Ghisny, by the roe 
of Budghees, and, subduing part 
the country of Khwaruzm, recovere 
out of the hands of the Suiljooks. 
divided this new conquest (1! !] am: 
several members of his own fan 
{see our author, page 472], giving 
government of Ferooskooh and Gi 
[Are these in Khwarnsm recov 
Srom the Suljooks?} to his nep 
_ Zeea-ood- Deen, son-in-law of his 
brother, Gheias-ood-Deen. We a 
gave Boost, Furrih, and Isfurar * 
in Khwaruzm perhaps ?] to the Prince 
Mahomed, his brother’s son, and the 
government of //irat and its depend- 
encies to Wasir-ood-Deen, his nephew 
by a sister. * 
“On his arrival at Ghizny, accord- 
the will of his deceased brother, 


crowned in form [STUDENT'S 

























of Ferose Koan 
oe is son-in-law to his brother, 


1 Sultan without opposi- 


Bric6s, vol. i. page 180-181. 4 
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The following day, Sultan 








vancing by way of Charizm [! ! !], 
and Zucash, the King of that country, 
not able to oppose him in the field, 
shut himself up in the city. The King 
pitched his camp on the banks of the 
great canal, which the Chilligies had 
formerly dug to the westward of that 





city. He forthwith attacked the place, 
and in a few days lost many brave 
nobles in the pursuit of glory. In 
the mean-time, news arrived, that 
Aibeck, the general of the King of 







2, in Tartary, and Osman, King 
of arcand, were advancing with 
great armies, to the relief of Charizm. 
Mahommed was so unwilling to 
abandon his hopes of taking the 
city, that he delayed till the allied 
armies advanced so near, that he 
u s under the necessity of burning all 
1,5 baggage, and to retreat with the 

ost expedition to Chorassan [! 1). 
a, an army from the city pressed so 
, upon his heels, that he was 
oMiged to give them battle. He was 
totally defeated, losing all his ele- 
phants and treasure. 

“In the meantime the confederate 
Kings, who had taken a circuit, to 
cut off Mahommed’s retreat, met him 
full in the face, as he was flying from 
the King of Charizm.” 







’Usman of Samrkand, who 


Murv, and in the beginning of the 
next year marched ¢o complete the 
conquest of Khwaruzm [!! 1] [This is 
what is styled ‘‘ his western campaign 
against the King of Kharizm” in 
THE STUDENT’S MANUAL, but I 
think Khwarazm lies north of Ghaz- 
nin}. Mahomed Ghoory, having en- 
camped on the banks of the gre.t 
canal, which had formerly been dug 
to the westward of the city, forthwith 
attacked the flace, but lost many 
brave officers and men in AN AT- 
TEMPT TO ESCALADE IT [! ! !]. Mean- 
while news arrived that Kurra Beg, 
the general of Ghoorkhan, King of 
Khutta, and Othman Khan Samar- 
kandy, were advancing with armies 
to the relief of A’iwaruzm Shak, Ma- 
homed Ghoory, unwilling to abandon 
his hopes of taking the city, delayed 
his retreat till the allied armies ad- 
vanced so near, that he was compelled 
to burn his baggage, and to retire 
with the utmost precipitation towards 
Khorassan, His army was pressed 
so closely dy troops from that province, 
that he was compelled to give battle, 
and was wholly defeated, losing all 
his elephants and treasure, while the 
confederate Kings [see page 473s and 
note 2] who had taken a circuit to 
cut off his retreat towards Ghuzny, 
intercepted him.” 


i f History. Deceived, apparently, 
This may truly be called the Romance 0! i vf 
by this translation, ELPHINSTONE {page 316] has fallen into great error. 
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»Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
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erroneous. MARSHMAN too, possibly quoting from the 
«Mahomed led his troops against Takash,” as he styles Sultan 
the son of Sultan Takish. 
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was a second Yisuf [in beauty], and the Afrasiyabi Maliks 
of Turkistan, who were Musalmans’, interposed and 


these parts, any more than he is an authority as to the history] among the 
family of Sam [i. e. the descendants of Sam, his father, ony Ziya-ud-Din 
now to be mentioned was not of the family of Sam except as a son-in-law— 
the revised text of Briccs has—Al-i-Saman—,b& J'] in this manner. He 
gave the throne of Firiiz-koh and Ghiir to his uncle’s son, Malik Ziya-ud- 
Din, who was Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din’s son-in-law ; Bust, Farah, and Isfari’in 
{Isfizar 2] to Sultan Mahmiid, son of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din ; and Hirat and 
its dependencies to his sister's son, Nasir-ud-Din. He himself returned from 
Badghais to Ghaznin, and, in accordance with the will of his brother, having 
placed the crown of empire upon his head, he became established on the 
exalted throne of sovereignty. [This is the literal translation of the sentence 
which has been twisted into crowned in form, &c.] At this time intimation 


reached him of the slaying of Muhammad-i-Khar-nak [in the revised text 














Khair Beg—e.; +], governor of Marw; and, in the year 600 H., he set 
out, with numerous forces to subdue Khwarazm. Khwarazm Shah, unable 
to oppose him [in the field], entered the fortress of Khwarazm. 

“*When the Sultan reached Khwarazm, he took up a position on the 
[canal, river, and the like] which they have (sic) dug and set flowing from 
Jihiin to the east of the city [the word a> here used with reference to 
-_ water-cut has been mistaken by Dow for~ the Turkish tribe, Khalj, which 

styles Chilhgies]. For some days fighting went on, and several of t 
Ghiirian Amirs were killed. At this juncture news arrived that Kara Be 

the general of Gir Khan, Badshah of Khita [this is enough to show of wk | 

value Firishtah’s authority is for these matters, See page 261, for the name 

; of the general of the Khita-i forces on this occasion. Hitherto, Firish 
has copied our author, whom he quotes as one of his authorities, toleral 
correct], and Sultan ’Usman, sovereign of Samrkand, were marching to 
of Khwarazm Shah. On receiving this information, such alarm was 
he Sultan that he set fire to the surplus baggage and equipage, and 
Khurasan [hé means Ghaznin]. Khwarazm Shah follow 
Sultan Shihab-ud-Din faced about and gave battle, and 
ated, and lost his treasure, his horses, and elephants, Having proc 
his way, unexpectedly, the army of Kara Beg, Khita-i, and S 
1 seized the route in advance,” &c. The rest agrees with our aw 
here is not a word, in the whole account, about esca/ade or any 
and, moreoyer, the canal, which he had not crossed, was 

















ing 
: ‘ r tO 
of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, bestowed the nickjg@naine 
1 a son born to him the night before the enemy teyetired. 





out page after page of rhapsodical nc bnsen 
q ct to this disasty, 


some 
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brought about an accommodation, and the infidel forces 
drew back again, and the Sultan returned to Ghaznin, 
and commanded that forces should be organized for a three 


years’ campaign in Turkistan, and determined to march 
into Khita *. 


At that period, an assemblage of contumacious persons, 
[consisting] of Khokhars, and other rebels of the tribes of 
the hills of Lohor® and Jad hills had broken out into revolt, 


several times before this ; but the fact is all are infidels who are opposed to 
Ghiris. Mu’izz-ud-Din was saved from captivity or death through the good ~ 
offices of Sultan ’Usman, a Musalman like himself. 

8 When Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, overcome with grief and chagrin, reached 
his own territory in safety, Sultin Muhammad despatched one of his Chamber- 
lains to him, saying: ‘‘ You are aware that you yourself are the cause of this 
hostility and distrust. Perhaps you may now be inclined to give up your 
hostile intentions against my dominions and be desirous of peace.” Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din was agreeable, and he bound himself by the most solemn 
promises to abide by the terms, and, further, to aid and assist Sultin Muhammad 
whenever requested. Perhaps the latter may, in doing this, have had a 
foy{boding, that he might want support against Chingiz Khan, who had 
afjpired vast power at that time, and whose doings caused anxiety to the 
Kywrarazmi Sultan. 

after this accommodation had been concluded, a body of insurgents assembled 
together at Tal-kan, and Taj-ud-Din, Zangi [brother of Shams-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, of Tukhiaristan], who was Wali of Balkh at that time, was the 
chief mover in this outbreak. He made a raid upon Marw-ar-Rid, and slew 
the intendant stationed there, and sought to plunder the place. Sultan 
Muhammad, on becoming aware of this raid, nominated Badr-ud-Din-i-Khigr 
[.<+—probably Khazr— 4] from Marw, and ‘Taj-ud-Din, *Ah, from Abi- 
ward, with their troops, to march against him. After coming up with them, 
Zangi, together with ten Amirs, were taken in the encounter which ensued, 
and were sent off prisoners to Khwarazm, where they met with their deserts, 
and their heads were struck off. Notwithstanding this affair, the peace was: 
faithfully observed between the two Sultans and their Asai Still, the 
remembrance of past events rankled in the heart of Mu izz-ud-Din 5 and, in 
order to prepare for any eventuality that might offer to enable him to avenge 
his defeat, ‘‘ under pretence of holy war, he was in the habit of organizing his 
troops, and manufactured arms in great quantities, until, in 602 H., he became 
went on undertaking an expedition into Hindiistan against the infidels, in order 
to improve the finances of himself and officers, and. also of his patches = 
whom, during the dant few years, and, in the Khwarazm expedition, had 

stai losses. : . 
ge - neh of Lohor” is contained in two copies only. The hills to the” 

ahor, of course, are meant. : Se 
Ne eae is the description of this affair contained in the Tarikh-i- 
Alf, which compare with Elliot's extract from the original in his INDEX, : 
rt, and his translation, pages 158—160:— ; § 
ae Transactions of the year 592 of the Riblat. 
“Jn trustworthy histories itus stated, that, at the time that § 
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and, in the cold season of that year, the Sultan came into 
Hindistan, and sent that refractory race to hell, and 


[see remarks as to his correct title and name, as shown by his coins, note " 
page 446] was defeated by the Turks and Khitia-is, as already noticed, it 
became noised abroad throughout his territories that the Sultan, Shihab-ud- 
Din, had disappeared in that battle, and it was unknown what had happened 
to him—whether he had been killed, or whether he was still living, and had 
gone into any foreign part. Consequently, the seditious in his territory—in all 
parts—raised their heads, and each stretched forth his hand towards some 
tract of the territory. Among the seditious was one, Rae Sal by name, who was 
[dwelling] in the hilly country, between the city of Luhawar [,;4'] and Ghaznah ; 
and, in concert with a body of Kokars, in the [same] tract {of country], and 
who always used to pay revenue to the treasury of Shihab-ud-Din, having 
revolted from authority and obedience, he commenced plundering and harrying 
that district, and completely closed the route between Luhawar and Ghaznah 
[Ghaznin], and in such wise that not a soul could pass along it.” [ He is called 
 Re-bal” [Jl] and ‘ Ran-dal” [Ji] in Jami’-ut-Tawarikh ; but both 
‘names are doubtful, and are, probably, meant for Rie-Sil, ‘the ruler of the 
Koh-i-Jiid [the Salt Range], at which the frontier of Hind commences, who 
had turned Musalman, and subsequently relapsed ; and the Khokhars,\ who 
also used to pay tribute to the Sultan, in consequence of these reports, ‘gls 
rose.” Taj-ul-Ma’asir, after stating that the proceedings of Lik-Tal [J 
and the rumoured death of the Sultan, was the cause of great confusion 
disturbance, says, ‘‘the Kokar tribe, rising in rebellion, entertained the i 
of becoming independent, and obtaining dominion. The sons of Kokhar, 
Bakan and Sarkah [Firishtah has but one, whom he calls ‘the chief of the 
Khokhars, who bore the name of Saréah’], also entertained the desire of 
acquiring sovereign power.” ‘Then there is an account of their taking Lohor, 
and of their defeating the feudatories of the Multan province, Baha-ud-Din 
and his brother, and others, and that the Sipah-Salar, Sulimin, had to fly 
before them.] Alfi continues:—‘* When Shihab-ud-Din reached Ghaznah 
in safety, in the manner previously described, and this matter came to his 
Bas ge, he determined to proceed into Hindiistin, and thoroughly chastise 
ee the bels of that part. ‘Therefore he first directed Amir Muhammad, 
‘son of Abi ’Ali [this must be his kinsman, the son-in-law of Ghiyag-ud- 
the late Sultan], who was his lieutenant over Luhawar and Multin 
-i-Dad, Hasan, was probably subordinate to him], to remit with 
celerity the revenue of the year 6o1 H. [and yet the Taj-ul- 
the year 600 H. as that of his return from Khwarazm, and 
the Khokhar. ], as it was required in the preparations 
ion of Khita. [Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says, ‘‘a/ter the 
slave Lek-Tal [or Lik-Tal], who had taken possession of 
him to death, and disposed of that affair, he despatched 
| Ali, to Lahor avd Multan as governor, in order that 
of those territories, which for the last two years 
him with funds for his campaign against Khita.] 
ly, that the revenue of the years (s’¢) mentioned 

ars], and Rae Sal, the chief of the 
oe - make the distinction 


0 Ghaznah {neither the 
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carried on holy war as prescribed by the canons of Islam, 
and set a river of the blood of those people flowing. When 


Bolan nor the Khaibar, the two by some supposed sole routes into Afghanistan, 
are Telemed to], that nota person could proceed by it. : 
rae ve pci din wrote [he sent the Amir-i-Hajib, Saraj-ud- 
rt mid ee pec Reg ree who was the commander of the 
aie E ) . effec t]t hat having despatched a person to the Kokars to 

ag: inst committing these odious acts, he should call upon them to 
repent of their doings and return to obedience, on which he would pass over 
their misconduct.’ Kutb-ud-Din despatched a person to them, in conformity 
with this command, and urged them to submit. The son of Kokar {not 
mentioned before] replied: ‘This is not your affair: it was necessary for 
Sultan Shihib-ud-Din to send a person of his own, if he were alive ; where. 
fore, then, did he not send to us, that we also might have sent the taxes for 
him?’ That emissary, in reply, said: ‘Consider this great regard towards 
you, that he hath sent me, who am his slave, to you.’ Again, the son of 
Kokar said, in answer: ‘All this is mere talk ; Shihab-ud-Din is not forthe 
coming.’ The emissary replied: ‘The verification of this matter is easy: 
send one of your own confidential people to Ghaznah, that he may, with his 
own eyes, see, and come and say whether Shihab-ud-Din is living or not.’ 
In short, the son of Kokar did not give ear to the emissary’s words, and still 
coxtinued firm, as before, in his sedition and rebellion ; and, when the person 
sent by Kutb-ud-Din related to him the state of affairs, he represented it to the 
Court of Shihab-ud-Din. The Sultan directed Kutb-ud-Din to assemble the 
[available] troops of Hindiistin and march against the Kokars, and to anni- 
h:'a¥e and eradicate, beyond ought that could be conceived, that seditious and 
contumacious race. 

“When the command reached Kutb-ud-Din, he assembled and made ready 
his forces, and was about to move against that tribe, when Sultan Shihab-ud- 
Din himself was on the point of marching his troops towards Khita, but, suc- 
cessive complaints of the violence and outrages committed by the Kokars 
reached him, and his people represented to that Sultan such numbers of things 
[respecting them], that it became incumbent on him to quell them and restrain 
their sedition first, and then to proceed in the other direction. Consequent. 
upon this he gave up his determination of invading Khita, and pitched his 
[advanced] tent in the direction of Luhawar, and, on the 5th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 
of this same year [602 H.], he set out from Ghaznah towards Hindtistan. 
When Shihab-ud-Din reached Purshawar, he found that the Kokars, in large 
numbers, had taken up a position between the Jilam [Jhilam] and the Sidarah 
[Sidhaya]. On hearing this news, Shihab-ud-Din made a forced march from 
Purshawar on Thursday, the 25th of the same month, and fell upon them 
unawares [Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says he attacked them on the 25th]; and from 


break of day till the time of afternoon prayers he kept up the flame of battle 


and conflict; and the Kokars fought in such wise that, with all that grandeur 
and power, the Sultin had nearly been forced_back from his position, when, 
unexpectedly, at that juncture, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, with the forces of Hin- 
diistan, arrived [upon the scene], and commenced slaughtering the Kokars. — 
‘As Kutb-ud-Din’s troops were fresh and vigorous, the Kokars were unable to 
resist them, and they took to flight. The soldiers of Islam, pursuing them, | 
inflicted such hayoc upon them as cannot be conceived. Those that ed 
the sword fled to the dense depths of the jangul and the Musalmans set fire to 
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he set out on his return towards Ghaznin, in the year 
602 H.,, at the halting-place of Dam-yak, he attained mar- 


it on all sides, [Jami’-ut-Tawarikh states that the Hindis [the Khokhars] 
fled to the highest ranges of the Koh-i-Jad, and, on being pursued, lighted a 
great fire, and threw themselves into it, and perished. Great plunder was 
taken and many captives, so that five Hindi [Khokhar] captives could be 
bought for a dinar, The son of Re-bal, chief of the Koh-i-Jiid, sought the 
protection of Kutb-ud-Din, j-bak, and made great supplication to him. 
Kutb-ud-Din made intercession for him with the Sultan, who pardoned him, 
while the Taj-ul-Ma’agir says one of Kokar’s sons was among the slain [Sar- 
kah], and the other, Bakan, made for a fortress in the Jiid Hills, in which he 
was invested; and, after holding out some time, being hard pressed, made 
intercession through Kutb-ud-Din, and surrendered the place, and was for- 
given.] At that time those infidels agreed together not to surrender to the 
Musalmans, and they threw themselves into the jawga/, and were consumed. 
“The Sultan, having disposed of that affair to his satisfaction, advanced to 
Luhawar [Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says he arrived there on the 15th of Rajab], and 
gave his troops permission to return to their own homes {quarters ?], where, 
having rested some days [some time], theymight set out ontheirinvasion of Kita.” 
The authors of the Tarikh-i-Alfi availed themselves of the best authdrities 
in the compilation of their great work, and there is scarcely any cele! 
work, whether Arabic or Persian, that they did not use and quote from. 
also appear to have often used such Hindii historical works as were availab! 
and yet there is no mention of the story of the Yal-diiz or Iladd-giz rebellion, 
of Lek-Tal, nor of I-bak-i-Na-pak, nor I-bak-i-Bak. Itseems rather signifigint 
that the author or authors of this story should have selected names similar to 
those of the two most trusted, loyal, and favourite slaves of the Sultan,’ and 
who succeeded him in the sovereignty of Ghaznin and Hindistan respective y— 
T-yal-diiz and I-bak—for their story ; but it is certain that the Taj-ul-Mafagir 
is accountable for the latter part of it, in which I-bak-i-Na-pak is mentioned. 
The Khokhars were not annihilated in this affair by any means, and) gave 
great trouble in after years, and gained posaession of Lahor. 
Brices says, page 201, vol. i.: ‘In the latter end of the King’s! reign 
[Mw’izz-ud-Din’s], their chieftain [of the Gu&surs] was converted to the true 
faith when a captive. After becoming a proselyte he procured his release from 
the King, who endeavoured to persuade him to convert his followers,” &c. 
is totally contrary to the original. A Musalman became captive to the 
and whilst among them he explained to them the tenets and 
e Muhammadan faith. The chieftain asked the Musalmain how 
him if he should embrace the Muhammadan faith, to 




















ae vour, and would on him the authority over 
‘This circumstance was duly represented to the Sultan 
Musalmin, and the Sultan at once despatched a rich 
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tyrdom?* at the hand of a disciple of the Mulahidah, and 
died*. One of the learned men of that period has com- 


2 The idiom differs here in one of the oldest copies, which has, ‘he was 
killed,” &c. 

* Yafa-i says that one successful expedition gained in Hindistan at this time 
was sufficient to repair the Sultan’s finances, and to set right the affairs of his 
troops ; and, on his return to his capital, after having crossed the Jili [Ac] 
ferry—the ferry over the Jhilam probably—Jami’-ut-Tawarikh has Hanli— Se 
—[Ben. As, Soc. MS. (= and Jahan-Kusha-1 J.) ford, and says he crossed over 
on the 1st of Sha’ban—his royal tent was pitched on the banks of the Jihin 
{of Hind ?], i. e. the Sind or Indus, so that one-half of it reached near to the 
water, and hence it was not deemed necessary to guard that side ; and that, at 
the time of taking his xoon-day nap, two or three Fic is [disciples] suddenly 
issued from the water and assassinated him, and in this-most authors agree. 
idah, however, says he was then on his way to Turkistén to wreak ven- 
weance on Sultan ‘Usman of Samrkand! The term Fida-i is particularly 
applied to the disciples of the chief of the Mulahidah heretics, and our author 
plainly states that it was from the daggers of the disciples of this sect that 
Mu’izz-ud-Din met his death, and not from the Khokhar tribe ; and, when we 
consicies that he had undertaken_an expedition against them only two or three 
years before [see note 5, page 381], it DY HO-RARS. improbable that they ~ 
cased him to be assassinated. ‘The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says the-asitssins Were 
Khokhars, but almost immediately contradicts the statement, and says that 
Imam Fakhr-ud-Din was suspected of having brought it about. ‘* Some ma- 
lignant Muhammadan *Ulama, on account of the great friendship that existed 
between the Sultan of Khwarazm and the eminent Imam Fakhr-ud-Din, Razi 
[see page 429, and page 492], accused hin of having conspired against the 
life of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, and asserted that Sultin Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, had sent some person, who, after consultation with the Imam, -had 
assassinated the Sultan; but it is considered by some writers that these very 
people who had accused the Imam had themselves caused the deed to be done. 
The Imam, as the late Sultin’s slaves were bent upon avenging him, threw 
himself on the protection of the Wazir, Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, until such time as 
the Wazir contrived to secure him from their vengeance, and sent him toa 
place of safety. Imam Fakhr-ud-Din used to accompany Sultan Mu'izz-ud- i 
Din in his expeditions, and he states that Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din invaded India 
nine times : twice he was defeated, and seven times victorious.” The statement — 
above mentioned is confirmed, with but slight variation, by the author of the: 
‘Taj-ul-Ma’asir, a contemporary writer, and corroborated by our author's very 
meagré account. Taj-ul-Ma’asir says, that the Sultin’s tents were pitched ina 
delightfully verdant mead on the bank of a clear stream {water]. At this time 
some heretics (Mulahidahs—13=34], who had been following him for some 
time, awaiting an opportunity to assassinate him, at the time of evening: prayer, iq 
and whilst the Sultan was in the act of bowing his head to the ground in prayer, | a 
and was uttering the praises of his Creator, the impure and obscene sect chose ; 
for the execution of their design. They slew a Salah-dar [armour-bearer] and 
two Farrashes [carpet-spreaders] in attendance, and then went round towards 
the Sultin’s Khargah [pavilion or tent], and occupied it [to “surround” it 
would have required a large number. The words used are ey, “ys—seized, took 
possession. Compare Elliot, INDIA, vol, ii. page 236) ; and one or two among ong 
those three or four assassins rushed upon the Sultan, and inflicted. five on six “ 
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posed a verse on this occurrence. It is here recorded that 
it may come under the observation of the sovereign of the 
Musalmans, and that verse is as follows :— 
“The martyrdom of the sovereign of sea and land, Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
From the beginning of the world the like of whom no monarch arose, 
On the third 4 of the month Sha’ban in the year six hundred and two, 
Happened on the road to Ghaznin at the halting-place of Dam-yak ae 





deep wounds, of which he immediately died.” 1 have merely given an abstract 
of the author’s rhapsodical narration. 

Alfi says they were Khokhars who had lost relatives killed in the late ope- 
rations:—‘‘ One man among them came upon a door-keeper, and wounded him, 
on which the wounded man began to cry out, On this, the rest of the people 
about rushed up to the wounded man to see what was the matter, and were 
collected around him. The Khokhars seized this opportunity, and succeeded 
in reaching the Sultan, whom they despatched with many severe wounds.” 

Some other authors say it was one Khokhar only who murdered the Sultan, 
and that he had attached himself to him, and followed him for the purpose. 

The Hindis give a different account, which is also related by Abi-l-Fagl 
and in the Jamiin History with a slight difference :—‘ Although the Persian 
Chroniclers state that Rae Pithora fell on'the f="? -F T="awari (Pariiny, wad that 
Muwizz-ud-Din fell a+ Duin-yak by the hand of a Khokhar who had devoted 
hitnself + sie deed, and that such statement has been followed by the author 
of the ‘Tabakat-i-Akbari and by Firishtah, nevertheless, from the mouth of the 
Hindi bards, the depositaries of the traditions of every celebrated event, and 
which is handed down orally from generation to generation, it is stated that, 
after Rae Pithora was made captive and taken to Ghaznin, one Chanda, some 
write Chanda, the confidential follower and eulogist of Rae Pithora, styled by 
\ some authors his Court poet, proceeded to Ghaznin to endeavour to gain informa- 
| tion respecting his unfortunate master. By his good contrivances he managed to 
i get entertained in Sultin Mu’izz-ud-Diw’s service, and succeeded in holding 
a communication with Rae Pithora in his prison. They agreed together on a 
mode of procedure, and one day Chanda succeeded by his cunning in awaken- 

inp tissues in’s curiosity about Rae Pithora’s skill in archery, which Chan‘a 
extolled to such a degree that the Sultan could not restrain his desire to witness 
. i captive Rajah was ane: and requested to show his skill, A 

w and arrows were put into his and, as agreed w instead of dis- 
charging his arrow at the mark, he transfixed the Biles and he died on the 
3 spot, and Rae Pithora and Chanda were cut to pieces then and there by the 

Sultan's attendants. 
rar ‘The: Jamin History states that Rae Pithora had been blinded [see note}, 
ge 466], and that, when brought forth, and his own bow and arrows given 
n, notwithstanding his blindness, having fitted an arrow, and tried the 
of the bow, guided by the sound of the Sultin’s voice, and the indi- 


















d some others say the 1st of Sha’bin, 602 1. 
2 of this quatrain ends in ya&, itis wholly impossible that 
Damik, WDam-yak is the correct name of the place. 
about mM: some say it was a little west 
that it was a village beyond the 
probable. To prove 
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May the Most High King encompass that Sultan-i-Ghazi 

with his mercy and forgiveness, and preserve the sovereign 
of the age ! 
: With respect to.the equity and justice of this monarch 
in the world, the mention of them could not be contained 
in the capacity of writing ; and the observance of the law 
of the Chosen One, and the preservation of the system of 
holy warfare likewise, according to the tenets of the Mu- 
hammadan faith, was accomplished in that sovereign® 
According to the traditions which they have related con- 
cerning the Prophet—on whom be peace !—they say, that 
he, having been asked respecting the general resurrection, 
affirmed that it would take place six hundred and odd years 
after him; and the martyrdom of this sovereign occurred 
in the year 602 H., and, in this same year, likewise, indica- 
tions of the last judgment appeared, and they were the ir- 
ruption of Chingiz Khan, the Mughal, and the outbreak of 
the Turk. Therefore it is evident that that monarch was the 
strong barrier of Islam in the world, and, when he attained 
martyrdom, the gate of the final judgment opened’, 

The amount of wealth acquired in holy wars, accumulated 
in the treasury at Ghaznin, was so great that the indication 
of the like has not been noticed with regard to the treasury 
of any sovereign, and Khwajah Isma'il, the Treasurer, 
stated at the Court of Firaz-koh, at the time of bringing 
an honorary robe to the Malikah-i-Jalali, the daughter of 
the august Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam 
how little trust is to be placed in Firishtah’s statements, as shown in Briggs’s 
« Revised Text,” the Persian scholar will there find this place styled Ramhek— 
and a few lines under, in his ae the same 

i ote author, translated above, it is tu Rhutak—_ 
ee gpa it Roktuk, which mistake is re-echoed by his 
copyists ; and so the blunder gets handed down. : “ ee 

6 (ther authors, too, fully oe tian of poe ud 

* a God-fearing an is 

oS oes = his servants, ‘honoured and reverenced learned and 
men, and treated them with distinction.” His deeds prove that he was faith- 
ful ‘i his brother ; but if his “exploits” are not more substantial than: the 
mythical relationship to his “great ancestor Sooltan Rewonatceie I.” [who has ; 
been lately declared i/egitimate m the “SrupENT’s MANUAL OF INDIAN — 
History ”], they need not have been ever recorded. eale 

7 Notwithstanding which, our author, who appears to have had as keen an 


appreciation of the mammon of unrighteousness as others who croak about — 


the end of the world, took care to accept villages and money presents, and even Z 


slaves to send to his “* dear sister” to sell in Khurasan, not long after. Aan ae 




























Ops —in the prose ; 














's niece and Z 

yntained in t nin treasury, of dia- 
ich are the ecious of gems, there 
The amount of other 


ecordingly. 
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Length of his reign: Thirty-two years and eight months?, 

Seat of government in the summer season:—Ghaznin 
and Khurasan. 

Seat of government in the winter season :—Lohor and 
Hind. 

Kaszis of his Court, 

Kazi of the kingdom, the Sadr-i-Shahid, Kutb-ud-Din, 
Abi Bikr, subsequently, the Sadr-i-Sa’id, Sharaf-ud-Din, - 
Abi Bikr, son of the Sadr-i-Shahid, Nizam [ud-Din ?] at ve 
Ghaznin. ie 

Kazi of the army* and other territory —Shams-ud-Din, 
Balkhi, and his son. 


































Wasirs. 

Ziya-ul-Mulk, Durmashani*; Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, Mu- 

hammad-i-’Abd-ullah, Sanjari ; Shams-ul-Mulk, “Abd-ul- 
Jabbar, Kidani. 

Standards. s 

On the right, Black, with the Turk Maliks and Amirs. 

On the left, Red, with the Maliks and Amirs of Ghar. 

The Sultan's august motto. 


. “ Victory through God’. 


The Sultan's Dependents who attained unto Sow 
Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, at Ghaznin. ~ 
Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah in Multan and 
Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, at Lohor*. : 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Iwaz, the Khalj, over the 
of Lakhanawati’. 
2 Three years and three months exactly as an independent sove 
the 27th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 599 H., to 3rd of Sha’ban, 602 I 
subordinate to his elder brother as shown by his coins 5 but asa 
ruler he of course xuled over Ghaznin from the time that 

bestowed upon him. 
ig mention made of the Sadr-i-Kabir, : 
patie iced to offer terms to Rae Pithort. 
4 In one copy Durmashi, in a second ji, and in: ar 


i, See 392, note °. abe 
are pane of the text has, simply dbs Josces 
6 Not Dihli! See the reign of Kutb-ud-Din, next 
7 Fourth Khalj ruler of Lakha It is 
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The Sultan’s Kinsmen and his Maliks. 
Malik Ziya-ud-Din, Muhammad$, Durr-i-Ghur (T 
of Ghir], in Ghir. ; 
Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, in Bamian. 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmid, in Firtz-koh. 
Malik Badr-ud-Din, of Kidan’. 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Timrani. 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Alb-i-Ghazi, 
Saljiki. 
Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, of Sijistan. 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Zangi', of Bamian. 
Malik Mubariz-ud-Din, Muhammad 'Ali-i- Utsuz. 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, [Husain], Madini. 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, of Timran. 
Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Mas’iid. 
~ Malik Shihab*-ud-Din, Madini*. 
Malik Shams-ud-Din, Kidani. 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, [of] Mukran. 
Malik Shah, of Wakhsh. \ 
Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz-i-Husain. 
~ Malik Husam-ud-Din, ’ Ali-i-Kar-makh. , 
Malik Zahir-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Kar-makh. 
- Malik Zahir-ud-Din, Fath-i-Kar-makh. 
alik ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, son of Khar-mil. 
Malik Husim-ud-Din, son of Khar-mil. 
k Nasir‘-ud-Din, Husain, Amir-i-Shikar [Chief 
ilies 


he Pearl 


son of Kazil Arsalan 
























. Husim-ud-Din, "Iwag, does not appear to have ever 
1 te service’ of Mu'izz ud-Din, and did not acquire sove- 

until nearly ¢en years after Mu'izz-ud-Din's death, whilst Muhammad, 
of Bakht-yar, was assassinated towards the end of the same year in which the 

} i ‘assassinated. See the account of the Khalj rulers farther on. 
‘of the copies have Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish in 
q ‘not correct, He was the slave of the Sultin’s slave, 
, L-bak, and did not acquire sovereignty until after I-bak’s death, 
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ak Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Khar®-war. 
alik Asad-ud-Din, Sher Malik, Wajiri® jiri 
i ,Sh ; iri’ [of W; an? 
a Rukn-ud-Din, Sur, of Kidan? ne 
Amir Suliman-i-Shis, Amir-i-Dad [Chief i 

tr Sulim Shis, e ustice ?]. 
Amir-i-Hajib, Muhammad ’Ali, Ghazi. a 
Amir-i-Hajib, Khan Malik [?). 
Amir-i-Hajib, Husain-i-Muhammad Hasan{[?]*. 
Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Masiid, 
Amir-i-Hajib, Husain-i-Surkh’, 


Victories, Successes, and Holy-wars. 


teh Sankiran [now Shalizan], holy-war against the 
pacino of Multan and Uchchah, holy-war of Nahr- | 
a {Burshor ; [or Purshor], Sial-kot, Lohor, Tabar- 
tindah york ithora [at] Tara'in, Ajmir, Hansi, Sursuti, | 
Kuhram, Mirath, Kol, Dihli, Thankir, holy-war of Buda’tn, 
Gwaliy Gr, Bhirah * Jai Chand of Banaras, Banaras, 
Kinnauj, Kalinjar, territory of Awadh, Malwah, A-dwand* 
Bihar, Lakhanawati, Marw’-ar-Rid, Nishapir, Tis, Marw, 
Baward, Nisa, Sharistanah, Sabzwar, Janabad, Khwarazm, 
Andkhiid, holy-war of Khita, and Koh-i-Jad [and] the 
Khokhars*. “vil 
’ This name is doubtful. It might be Haz-war, but the above is most 
probable, and may be a nick-name, In modern copies of the text it is written 
Jile—Ue seule and dy= : 
6 In two copies, Ahmadi, and in one copy Ahmari. , 
7 Very doubtful. The best and oldest copy has olde ose which is un- 
intelligible. : 2 
8 In some Habashi, and in others Husaini. 
® In one Surkhi or Sarkhi, and in another Sarji or Surji, but these 
doubtful. Only five copies of the text contain these names at all, and 
of these are very defective. The Amir-i-Hajib, Saraj-ud-Din, Abi 
Baha-ud-Din, Mubammad, are likewise mentioned in Alfi. 
1 One copy has Bathindah. 
2 Very doubtful. It is written 13¢—1,<—and even y!s, in the best P 
3 Probably MY quiet, tranquil, &c. See reign of Kutb-ud-Din, ne 
4 Mashrik-ar-Riid in one copy. 
5 Jt will be remarked that there is no reference made here to 
against Diwal or Dibal, and the sea-coast of Sind: T have end 
these ‘‘ victories, conqttests, and holy-wars ” in chronological or 
possible ; but many are mentioned with which Mu’izz-ud-Din, p 
nothing to do, three in which he was defeated, one a complete 
loss of everything, and a narrow escape from captivity, and the 
ta was never undertaken, The successes in Awadh were 
and A-dwand Bihar and Lakhanawati were acquired by Il 
hammad, the Khalj. 
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IIL. SULTAN ’ALA-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF BAHA-UD- 
DIN, MUHAMMAD, SAM, OF BAMIAN. 


When the Sultan-i- Ghazi, Mv’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, was martyred at Dam-yak, and Sultan Baha-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, Sam, son of Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
died on his way to Ghaznin‘, as has been previously 
recorded, the competitors for the dominion of Ghir, 
Ghaznin, Bamian, and Hind, of the race of the Shan- 
sabanis, consisted of two lines—one, the [descendants 
of the] Sultans of Ghir, and the other, of the Sultans of 
Bamian. 

When they despatched the bier of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din 
from the halting-place of Dam-yak towards Ghaznin, the 
Turk Maliks and Amirs, who were the slaves of that 
Sultan-i-Ghazi, deprived the Amirs and Maliks of Ghir, 
by force, ‘of the bier of the late Sultan, together with 
precious treasures, and took possession of them’. When 


i 6 Within two days’ journey of the capital. See page 432. ' 
7 One author says, that ‘the Maliks and Chiefs, on finding the Sultan 
lifeless, rallied round the Wazir, Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, and pledged themselves to 
defend the treasure and dominions until such time as a successor should be 
nominated to succeed him. The Sultin’s wounds were sewn up [after his 
death], and the body was placed in a sort of covered litter, and, pretending 
that he was ill, they escorted itto Ghaznah, and the fact of his death was kept 
a profound secret. The treasures, amounting to 2000 khar-wars [lit. ass-loads, 
one kharwar = about 100 mavs of Tabriz] were conveyed to the capital at the 


; same time.” ; 
3 The bier of the late Sultan having been taken up, and being conveyed 
% towards Ghaznin, on the way quarrels ensued between Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, 
the Wazir, and the Ghirian Amirs. The Wazir wished to proceed by way 
of Karman, in order that, through the assistance of Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-diz, 
‘who held the government of that district, the late Sultan’s treasures might be 
conveyed to Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmiid, his nephew, who held the government 
Bust and Zamin-i-Dawar, to whose succession he was inclined, while the 
airs of Ghir desired to proceed by the route of Gum-rahin [.'=..5] which 
nearer to Bamiin, in order that the sister’s son of the late monarch, 
ud-Din, Sam, Sultan of Bamian [who was advancing towards Ghaznin 
overtook him] should obtain possession of these treasures. As 
‘was supported by the Slaves of the late Sultan, he was more power- 
ated from the Ghirian Amirs, and, taking along with him 
Sultan and his treasures, proceeded by way of Shaliizan 
| Sankuran, and, subsequently, Shaniizin. See note *, 
in. When they reached Kayman, Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-diz, 
them, and, when he beheld the bier, he dismounted from 
d it with the utmost veneration, and he wept to such 
quits qrerecmnaa BR apt also. The bier was 


i 
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' Seecaned Karman, the Wazir, Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, 
! tad-i-’Abd-ullah, the Sanjari, with several other 
persons distinguished among the Turk Amirs, were 
appointed to escort the late Sultan’s bier to Ghaonias in 
company with other Turk Maliks; and Malik Taj-ud-Din 
Yal-duz, who was the Mihtar [or chief] of the Turk Maliks, 
and the greatest and most distinguished of the Sultan's 
Slaves, held post in Karman. : 
When the Sultan’s bier reached Ghaznin, two days after, 
the Sultans of Bamian, ’Ald-ud-Din, Muhammad, and 
Jalal-ud-Din, ’Ali, sons of Baha-ud-Din, Sam, of Bamian, 
in conformity with the solicitations of the Ghiri Amirs, 
such as the Sipah-salar the [Commander of Troops], Suli- 
man-i-Shis*, and the Sipah-salar, Kharoshi, and other 


then conveyed to Ghaznin, and the corpse of the Sultan was interred in the 
Madrasah [college] which he had founded in the name of his daughter, and 
his only child. Firishtah’s account of this affair has not been correctly 
rendered by his translators. 

After the funeral, Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, set out from Bamian for 
Caaznin, and on the road was seized with a violent headache which was the 
messenger of his death. There being no hopes of his recovery, he made his 


last request to his two sons, ’Ala-ud-Din, Mubammad, and Jalal-ud-Din, *Ali, 
that they should proceed to Ghaznin, and endeavour, by conciliation, to gain 
over the Wazir, Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, the Slaves, and the Amirs of Ghur, and 
take possession of Ghaznin, after which, ’Ala-ud-Din, who was the eldest son, 
was ‘0 be sovereign of Ghaznin, and Jalal-ud-Din, the younger, sovereign of 
Bamian. 

The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh confirms this generally, but states that Baha-ud-Din 
requested them to come to an accommodation with Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmid, 
if he would agree to content himself with Ghir and Khurasan, and leave 
Ghaznah and Hind to *Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, the eldest son. 

They came to Ghaznin accordingly, and, although the Ghiirian nobles were 
inclined to offer opposition to this, the Wazir persuaded them that as Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Mahmid, was then wholly occupied in Khurasan, and had proceeded, 
at the head of an army, towards Hirat against "Izz-ud-Din, Husain, son of 
Khar-mil, to oppose ‘Ala-ud-Din’s intentions would be useless and uncalled 
for, since they required a ruler over them, ; 
have gained possession of Hirat and subdued Khurasan, it would be easy to 
get rid of ‘Ala-ud-Din, So he was allowed to assume the throne. 

When Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, became aware of this in Kayman, in compli- 
ance with the request of Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mabmid, conveyed to him from 
Zamin-i-Dawar, he marched from Karman with a large army upon Ghaznin, 
wrested it by force of arms from *Ala-ud-Din and his brother, Jalal-ud-Din, 
?Ali, who retired to Bamian. Taj-ud-Din, T-yal-duiz, however proceeded to 
read the Khutbah for himself and to coin money in his own name ; and, after 
some time, *Ala-ud-Din, and his brother, Jalal-ud-Din, invaded Kaynian and 
Shaliizan, and devastated the whole of those districts. See page 398. 

5 Styled Amir-i-Dad in the list of Maliks. 


and, that, whenever Mabmiid should — 
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distinguished personages of the capital city of Ghaznin, 
arrived there from Bamian, and entered the city. *Ala-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, Bamiani, who was the eldest of the sons 
of [Sultan] Baha-iid-Din, Sam, ascended the throne, and 
brought the Amirs present there, both Ghiri and Turk, 
under fealty to him ; and the Ghaznin treasury, which, 
from the immensity of its wealth and precious treasures, 
would have [so to speak] considered the hoard of Karin 
but a tithe, was all divided into two equal portions. 
Trustworthy persons have related that the portion of 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, ‘Ali, Bamiani, who was the youngest 
of the two brothers, amounted to two hundred and fifty 
camel loads of pure red gold, jewel-studded articles, and 
-yessels of gold and silver, which was removed to Bamian. 
After a period of some days had elapsed, Mu-ayyid-ul- 
Mulk, the Wazir, and the Turk Amirs, who were at the 
capital, Ghaznin, wrote letters to Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal- 
duz, soliciting him to come thither, and despatched them 
to Karman, He determined to proceed from Karman to 
Ghaznin ; and, when he arrived in the vicinity of the city, 
© Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, made ready to fight, and 
: marched out to encounter him; and Jalal-ud-Din [his 
i brother], who also came out of the city, retired in the 
direction of Bamian. 
When the ranks ‘of ’Ala-ud-Din were marshalled against 
Din, Yal-duz, the Turk Amirs on either side united 
and Malik® ’Ala-ud-Din was vanquished, and he, 
all the Shansabani Maliks who sided with him, 
prisoner. Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, entered 
and gave permission to the Shansabani Maliks, 
y returned to Bamian again. 
nd time Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, in order to aid his 
Din, Muhammad, assembled the forces of 
n', and bodies of the troops of [the] 
Badakhshan, and brought them, 
cisco of the kingdom of Ghiir and of 
possibly have been meant. The whole 
jects of the Bamian state. Ghiyas-ud- 
father and uncle, was still 
sud-Din, I-yal-daz, and 
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and again appeared before Ghaznin, and possessed himself 
of the Ghaznin territory, and re-placed ’Ala-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad, upon the throne, after which Jalal-adaDin 
returned again towards Bamian. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, a second time, advanced 
with his troops from Karman towards Ghaznin ; and ’Ala- 
ud-Din deputed the Ghiri Maliks and Amirs faces Ghaznin 
to repel them. On the part of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz 
Aetkin, the Tatar, was nominated to proceed in adwaaias 





* to meet them. He came upon them at the Ribat® of 


Sankuran, and seized the whole of them drunk and out of 
their senses, and the Ghiri Maliks and the great Amirs 
were there put to death. From thence Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, appeared before the walls of Ghaznin, and ’Ala- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, was invested within the citadel. For 
a period of four months Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, continued to 
invest it, until Jalal-ud-Din, ’Ali, arrived from the territory 
of Bamian to the assistance of his brother, Sultan ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, and to drive away the Turk forces. 
When he reached the neighbourhood of Ghaznin, the 
Turk Amirs moved out to encounter him, and Jalal-ud- 
Din, ’Ali, was overthrown, and was taken prisoner. He 
was brought to the foot of the walls of the fortress of 
Ghaznin‘, and that fort was taken. When the two brothers 
fell into his hands, after a short time, Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, entered into a stipulation’ with them, and caused 
them to return to Bamian. After a little while, difference 
of interests arose between the two brothers". Jalal-ud-Din, 
"Ali, was a lion-hearted monarch, an ascetic, and a firm 
ruler; and ‘Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, did not agree with 
him, and he left Bamian, and proceeded to the presence of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah. The assistance it was 
his object there to obtain was not advanced, and his good _ 
fortune did not again favour him, and luck did not aid 


2 in eleven other copies. The latter is evidently the name of one of the 


Ghuzz tribes. : ‘ : 
3 A Karwan-Sarae, also a station on an enemy's frontier. P 
4 This was done to induce *Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, to give up Ghaznin, : 
5 This evidently refers to the occasion when I-yal-diz gave one of his — 
daughters in marriage to Jalal-ud-Din, ‘Ali, See para. second, note’, page — 


ni Our author says nothing of these disagreements in his account of Jalal-ud- : 
Din, ’Ali, at page 432. ae Teer 
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him ; and, after Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, took 
possession of the territory of Bamian, ’Ala-ud-Din, 
| Muhammad, died’. . 
; He had the daughter of ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, son of ’Ala- 
ud-Din, Husain [Jahan-soz], to wife*, and by that Princess 
he had a son. When the writer of these words, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, in the year 621 H., had to undertake a journey into 
the Kuhistan from the territory of Ghiir, on an embassy, 
it was intimated to him that that Princess and her son were 


z then in the district of Khish-ab, on the borders of Tabas, - 


into which part they had come during the misfortunes 
attending the irruption of the accursed ones of Chin. 





-_IV, SULTAN TAJ-UD-DIN, YAL-DUZ, AL-MU’IZZi US-SULTANI®. 
: Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Sam, was a 
mighty monarch, just, a champion of the Faith, lion- 
hearted, and in valour a second ’Ali-i-Abi-Talib—may 
God reward him!—but he was wanting in children', and 
one daughter was all he had by [his wife] the daughter of 

\ 


7 See page 266—267. 
8 See page 414. ae 
® Socalled from having been one of the Slaves of Sult’in Mu’izz-ud-Din, and 
0, if the latter had been so ‘‘ renowned in history” as ‘* Shahab-ood-Deen 
ahomed Ghoory,” we might have expected to have been styfled Shihabi 
Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, and others are called Mu’izzi for the same 
It would be difficult to decide what is the real meaning here of the 
i-duz. Inthe different copies of the text it is written as above, and in 
lest copies the vowel points are also given ; but in other works, in- 
: -i, the word is written more correctly I-yal-diiz, the firs 
as occurs in I-yal-Arsalin, I-yal-timish, &c. In one 
any vowels being mentioned, is said to be 
ubt], and to be the name of a man and a star, 
, among other meanings, signifies a mounta 
rd here meant, means friendly, obedient, 
valiant, intrepid. Diz [ 52] means flat, 
id diz [ j2] mean a fort, a hill, and also 
the like. Among the Turks, as wi 
often derived from some object 0 
have struck the mother’s fancy, or 
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his uncle, Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Muhammad, Madini; and 
he had a great fancy for purchasing Turkish slaves, and 
he bought a great number of slaves of that race. Every 
one of them acquired renown throughout the whole of the 
countries of the East for activity, warlike accomplishments, 
and expertness; and the names of his slaves became 
published in the four quarters of the world, and during the 
Sultan’s lifetime every one of them became famous. 
Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that one 
of the confidential favourites of the Sultan’s Court made 
bold to represent to him, saying : “To a monarch like 
unto thee, the like of whom in height of dignity and 
grandeur the whole expanse of the empire of Islam does 
not contain, sons were necessary to thy empire, in order 
that every one of them might be the inheritor of a kingdom 
of the empire of the universe, so that, after the expiration 
of the period of this [present] reign, the sovereignty might 
continue permanent in this family.” That victorious 
Sultan [in reply] uttered these august words :—* Other® 
monarchs may have one son, or two sons: I have so 
many thousand sons, namely, my Turk slaves*, who will 
be the heirs of my dominions, and who, after me, will 
care to preserve my name in the Khutbah throughout t 
territories*.”. And so it happened as declared in 




























2 And yet the very frst TURK slave who acquired the sovereignty after 
Sultin’s death is ners into a ee (3 - — and even the Sultin 
imseif, and without any authority for such a statemen : 
=m This may explain {for our author's statements, in different places, 
the above one very doubtful] why Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, is supposed 
issued coins in the sole name of his deceased master and sovereign, 
he styles himself ‘‘the servant and slave” of the “martyred Sultan, 
j-Sam.” See the notice of his coins in Thomas, “ParHan Kinesor I 
s 25—31. It is quite a mistake to suppose ee ieyeld tage 
himself «« Sultan-i-Mu’aggam”—he is styled, at the head of this 
Mwizt—and it is, probable the titles on the different ‘coins, espe 
bearing ‘¢ Sultan-ul-Mashrik,” from our author's statement here, | . 
Jate Sultan, or, more probably, to his successor, Mabmid, who is 
authors Sulfan-i-Mashrikain wa Shahanshah-i-Maghrabain :— _ 


oe ot ple ot Jeet of Spee" ontyte telah ois oll 


Kutb-ud-Din probably did the same, although we have no proof 
ever may have been done in our author's time, 5 oe 
the Kutbi slave and son-in-law, does not appear to mt 
example, from the evidence on the coins given by rns 
See however our author's statement at page 398, where he s 
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hallowed words of that victorious Sultan—on whom be the 
Almighty’s mercy !—which, throughout the whole dominion 
of Hindistan*, up to the period when this book was written, 
namely, the year 657° H., they observed, and are still 
observing ; and it is to be sincerely implored that, by the 
grace of Almighty God, these dominions may continue, in 
this same manner, under their sway to the uttermost end 
: of the existence of the race of Adam. 

I now reach my own discourse, which is the account of 
Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz. 

He was a great monarch, of excellent faith, mild, bene- 
ficent, of good disposition, and very handsome. The 
Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, purchased him when he 
was young in years, and, from the outset of his career, 
appointed him to an office, and subsequently, step by step, 

advanced him to a high position, and made him head and 
chief over the other Turkish slaves’. When he grew up 
he attained authority and power, and the Sultan conferted 
upon him the government of the district of Sankuran ahd 
Karman’ in feudal fief; and every year that the Sulta 
was read for Sultin MauMm@p, and that the coin was stamped with Ais name 
throughout the whole of the territories of Ghiir, Ghaznin, and Hindiistan. 

. 4 That portion of Hindiistan which our author’s patron ruled over probably. 

5 Tn three copies 568 1. 

6 Jahin-Ara, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, and others, state that the Sultan 
used to treat these Turkish Mamliiks like sons, and bestowed the government 
of provinces and countries upon them. He esteemed the most, and placed 

; st confidence in, Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-diiz, and showed him the greatest 
the Sultan’s followers used to pay him great homage, and 
Lg his train. During the lifetime of the Sultan, Taj-ud- 
of Karman ; and, 
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> would make a halt in Karman, on his expeditions into 
’ Hindistan*, Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, used to feast the whole 


| being 2000 paces], and having little level ground. On either side of this 
great darahk are smaller ones, running in nearly transverse directions; but 
those I would more particularly refer to here, as forming an important portion 
of I-yal-diiz’s fief, and giving name to the province, are those springing, so to 
speak, from Spin-ghar. 
One of these is the darah of SHALUZAN [also written in the account of 
Amir Timir, Stanizan], and which our author refers to [see page 450] 
as SANKURAN, which name appears to have been derived from a tribe of the 
. Ghuzz, so named, who held it before, and in the time of Sultan Ghiyas-ud- 
> Din, and his brother, Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din. It is seven Auroh in length 
from north to south, and through it flows a stream which issues from Spin- 
| ghar, and joins the river from the Paiway valley. Its inhabitants are Toris, 
@ who are reckoned among the Afghans, but they CLAIM other descent, and 
some Awan-kars, a tribe of Jats, which appears to have been, for the most 
part, displaced by the easterly migrations of the Afghan tribes, and are now 
nee or located on the other side of the Sind-Sagar or Indus. 

EARMAN is another davah somewhat smaller, with a stream running through 
| it which also joins the Shaltizin and other streams which fall into the Kurmah, 
I find no mention, in any author, of any ancient town of Karman, but the 
governor of the province was located in the darah, and there may have been 
a cyfisiderable town so called, or, at least, a permanent encampment. 
fe of Shaliizin is the ZeRAN durah, running in a south-westerly 
firection from Spin-ghar, and eight Awroh in length. A stream issuing 
from Spin-ghar flows through it, which, having joined the Shaliizin 
erters the Kurmah west of the town or large village of Uji Khel. 

ple are Dearis [turned into Jajees by travellers], who also are reck« 

’ among the Afghans but cLar other descent, and some Awan: ie 

‘Another large dara/, and the most westerly one, is IRi-AB 

twenty Aur’ in length, running south-west from 

but very fruitful. Out of this darah likewise a stre: 

, east of Baghzan, the chief town of the Dzazis, enters 

i Kurmah, . 4e 

t oe o parwag {not Pitar], which also has its river, 
te the others before mentioned, flowing from the northwards. : 
\The chief towns and large villages of tract, at 

jis is not the place referred to at page 339], Pai 
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of the Amirs, the Maliks, and the suite, and was in the 
habit of presenting a thousand honorary head-dresses and 
quilted tunics, and would command liberal largess to be 
given to the whole retinue. 
By command of the Sultan-i-Ghazi, a daughter of T'aj- 
ud-Din, Yal-duz, was given in marriage to Sultan Kutb-ud- 
Din, I-bak; and another daughter? was married to Malik 
. Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah’. Sultan’ Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, 
had likewise two sons, one of whom he had placed with 
a preceptor. One day that preceptor, by way of chastise- 
ment and discipline, struck the boy over the head with an 
earthen water-flask’?, The decree of destiny had come, 
and the water-flask struck him in a mortal place, and the 
boy died. Information was conveyed to Sultan Taj-ud- 
Din, Yal-duz, who forthwith, out of his excessive clemency 
and exemplary piety, sent funds to the preceptor for ,his 
expenses, with directions that “he should get out of the 
way, and undertake a journey, before the boy’s mother 
became aware of her son’s fate, lest she might cause 
injury to be done him, in anguish for the loss of her so 
This anecdote is a proof of the goodness of disposition a 
the purity of faith of that amiable Sultan. 
In the last year of the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, when 
that monarch [on his last expedition into Hind] came into 
Karman and halted there, Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, presented 
those yearly stipulated thousand tunics and head-dresges. 
altan, out of the whole of them, selected one tuhic 
-dress, and honoured his slave by presenting 
1 his own princely robe; and the Sultan confer 
| a black banner, and it was the desire of his 
at Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, after himsglf, 
to the throne of Ghaznin*, When je 


“1 ' 
“marriage to Jalal-ud-Din, ’Ali, of Bamfan, 
ters. See note 7, page B3- 
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Sultan-i-Ghazi attained martyrdom, it was the desire and 
disposition of the Turk Maliks and Amirs that Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmid, son of [Ghiyads-ud-Din] Muham- 
mad, son of Sam, should come from the confines of Garmsir 
to Ghaznin, and ascend his uncle’s throne, and that they 
all should gird up their loins in his service. To this effect 
they wrote to the Court of Firiiz-koh, and represented, 
saying : “The Sultans‘ of Bamian are acting oppressively, 
and are ambitious of obtaining possession of Ghaznin, 
Thou art the heir to the dominion, and we are thy slaves*” 






































much that he bestowed upon him the black standard of the kingdom of 
Ghizni, by this intimating his will, that he should succeed to the throne,” 
&c. BriccGs has ‘‘Mahomed Ghoory, in his last expedition to India, con- 
ferred on Taj-ood-Deen the privilege of carrying the black standard of Ghizny, 
an honour which was usually confined to the heir-apparent.” Any one reading 
this last version could only conclude that Taj-ud-Din carried this ‘black 
standard” in the last expedition, but such was not the case. Firishtah copies 
almost the very words of our author: these are his words—‘‘Sultan Muiizz- 
ud-Din [he calls him Mu’izz and Shihab indiscriminately] in the latter part 
of his reign, when he came into Kayman, dignified him by presenting him 
with one of his own dresses, and specially conferred upon him a black banner 
[fer his own use that is], and it was the Sultan’s desire that, after his own 
decease, the Ghaznin territory should be his.” 

« He refers to Baha-ud-Din, Sim’s, sons here. 

5 Our author contradicts himself twice, and makes three different statements — 
on this subject. At page 431 he says the general desire, both of the Turk and 
Gtiri Amirs, was that Baha-ud-Din, Sam, of Bamian, should succeed to the 
soSreignty ; and at page 432 he contradicts himself, and states that they were 
all ‘clined to his sons obtaining it. Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-diiz, was the chief of 
the. f and the principal mover in this matter. From this statement of our 
author, and his accounts given elsewhere, as well as from the statements of 
other authors, it is clear that Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-diiz, up to this time, had not 
been removed from the government of this province, and therefore did not shut 
his sovereign and master out of Ghaznin after his defeat at Andkhiid ; and, 
further, that it was not until he and the other Mamliiks of the late Sultan 
called upon his nephew, Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mabmid, to assume the so 
over Ghaznin and Hind that he, I-yal-diz, left Karman, on being n 
to the sovereignty of the kingdom of Ghaznin, and receiving his fre 
Mahraiid himself. : si 

nn says, however, that, ‘‘when Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-diiz, gained a firm | 
of the authority at Ghaznin, Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmid, sent him a me 
from Firtz-koh, requesting him to coin the money in his name, and réad 
Khutbah for him. Taj-ud-Din sent a reply, saying, that, when M: 
Should send him a deed of manumission, he would do so; otherwise he y 
give his allegiance to whomsoever he chose. AS Mahmad was not safe | 
feing assailed by Khwarazm Shah, and fearing lest Taj- -Din show 
to him [as ’Iz2-ud-Din, Husain, son of Khar-mil, had done], he se 
required deed of manumission to Taj-ud-Din, and another to Kutb- 
{-bak, together with deeds of investiture for the governments of 
Hindistin respectively. Kutb-ud-Din, T-bak, at this time was at 
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Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmiid, replied, saying: “To me 
the throne of my father, which is the capital, Firiz-koh, 
and the kingdom of Ghir, is the most desirable. I confer 
the territory [of Ghaznin] on you;” and he despatched a 
robe of honour to Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, and pre- 
sented him with a letter of manumission, and assigned the 
throne of Ghaznin unto him. 

By virtue of this mandate Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, 
came to Ghaznin, and seized the Maliks of Bamian‘, and 
ascended the throne of Ghaznin, and brought that territory 
under his jurisdiction. After a time he was excluded from 
Ghaznin, and again returned to it, and again brought it 


whither he had come to guard one of the routes into Hind, and was well pleased 
with what was conferred upon him.” . 

Other writers state that I-yal-diiz sent an agent to Mahmiid and tendered his 
allegiance, and confirm what our author states ; but they probably copied their 
account from his. 

6 Called ‘‘Sultans” in the preceding paragraph, and in his previous account 
of them, Alfi says I-yal-diiz, subsequent to sending Jalal-nd-Din, ’Ali, back 
to Bamian, as stated in note7, page 433, assembled his forces, and carried his 
inroads as far as Bust; and that, when Abi-Dakur [Zakur ?] reached Kabul, 
after his desertion of Jalal-ud-Din, ’Ali, an emissary reached him on the part 
of Kutb-ud-Din, T-bak, which emissary he had first despatched to Taj-ud-Din, 
T-yal-diiz, reproaching him for his conduct towards his benefactor, Sultfin 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmiid, and exhorting him to discontinue it. This emissary 
was directed to ask Abi-Dakur to co-operate with him [I-bak]; and, in dase 
T-yal-diiz did not hold his hand and repent of his acts, that Abi-Dakur should 
assemble his troops and assail Ghaznin, and wrest it from I-yal-diiz, who 
appears to have been then absent in Bust; and, in case he [Abi-Dakur] \did 
not find himself powerful enough for the purpose of taking it, not to be 
deterred, as he was following to support him. Abi-Dakur complied with the 
request, and invested Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, the Wazir, whom J-yal-diiz had left 
there as his lieutenant, and a portion of the suburbs of Ghaznin was taken and 
occupied by his men. On becoming aware of this movement, I-yal-diz 


“returned from Bust by forced marches, and reached Ghaznin, on which Abi- 


akur precipitately withdrew, and joined Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mabmid, 
e him his manumission, and conferred upon him the title of Malik-ul- 
hief of Nobles]. ? , $ 
- Sultin Muhammad, razm Shah, advanced from Hirat [on 
; and ess of Tal-kan from the 
and Fiwar, and encountered 


ae? Sr, and solicited himsto return ; and, when he arrived in the 


“Lakhanawati, and afterwards obtained from Kut 
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under his sw. 


until, ay. A second time the same thing happened, 


until, after some time, a battle took place between him and 
Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, on the confines of the Panj-ab’; 
and Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, was defeated, and Sultan Bute 
ud-Din advanced to Ghaznin*, and remained there for a 
period of forty days, during which time he gave himself up 
to pleasure and revelry, A third time Sultan Taj-ud-Din 
Yal-duz, marched from Karman towards Ghaznin, aie 
Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, retired again towards Hin- 
distan by the route of Sang-i-Surakh, and once more Taj- 
ud-Din, Yal-duz, brought Ghaznin under his rule’. 

He sent armies upon several occasions towards Ghir, 
Khurasan, and Sijistan, and nominated Maliks [to com- 
mand them]. On one occasion he despatched a force to 
aid Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmid, as far as the gates of 
Hirat, on account of the treason of 'Izz-ud-Din, Husain, 
son of Khar-mil, who was the Malik of Hirat, and who had 
conspired with Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and 
hdd gone over to him, and who fled before the forces of 
Ghir and Ghaznin’. 

On another occasion Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, led an 
army towards Sijistan, and remained away on that ex- 
pedition for a considerable time, and advanced as 



























7 Some copies have ‘‘on the confines of the Panj-ab-i-Sind”—the 
of Sind. ap 

8 «]-yal-diiz having sent the Wazir of Ghaznin against Kaba-jah and 
him from Lahor [see reign of Kaba-jah, next Section], Kutb-ud-Din, 
advanced into the Panj-ab against I-yal-diz in 603 H., and, I-yal-diiz 
encountered him, was defeated, and retreated to Kayman and Shalizan, | 
districts had been his charge in Mu'izz-ud-Din’s reign, Kutb-ud-D 
pushed on to Ghaznin [by another route], and drove out the go 
part of Jalal-ud-Din, Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah's 

ve himself up to wine and debauchery. The people « 


1. the head of a numerous force, Kutb-ud-Din, L-bak, 1 
to resist him, and he made the best of his way towards 
Sang-i-Sijg;kh, and reached Lohor.” On this occasion 
Mardan, ,,2 Khalj, who assassinated Muhammad, son 






ey 


3, page 400. 
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the gates of the city of Sistan®, At length peace was con- 

cluded between him and Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, who 

was the king of Sijistan, When Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, set out 

owhis return [to Ghaznin], on his way thither, Malik Nasir*- 

ud-Din, Husain, the Amir-i-Shikar [Chief Huntsman] 

showed disaffection towards him, and engagements took 

ie place between them. Malik Nasir-ud-Din was overthrown, 
, and retired towards Khwarazm [the Khwarazm territory ?], 
and after a time returned, until, on the expedition [of Taj- 

ud-Din] into Hindistan‘, the Turkish Maliks and Amirs of 


3 2 Other authors do not mention any cause why I-yal-diiz should have marched 

! against Sistan, and do not give any details respecting this affair. It may have 
it. been caused through the ruler of Sijistan proposing to acknowledge the suze- 
Hi eee rainty of Sultin Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah ; but our author does not sauy 4 
Ee ee word it any expedition of this kind in his account of the rulers of Sijist? “™. 

; ie in, is a specimen of history-writing. Dow says : ‘‘ /:/dose, in cBon- 
s in Emperor Mamood of Gher, sent an army to Hirat, ulyhich 
ere di 6 /, as also a great fart of Seistan ; but, making a peace wit ' the 

"prince of that country, ¢hey returned.” Then Briccs says: “ Af lengthy in 
conjunction with the King, Mahmood of Ghoor, he ( Yelideos) sen¢ an arma¥ to 
Herat, which he reduced, as also great part of Seestan,” &c.  Firightah, hdiw- 
ever, says: ‘‘ Once, to support Sultan Mahmiid, he despatched an army agains) 
Hirat, and overcame the Malik of Hirat, "Izz-ud Din, Husain-i-Khar-mil. Ox! 
another occasion he marched an army against Sistiin, and invested it, and [them] 
made a peace with the Malik of Sistin, and returned.” Firishtah, however, 
is no authority whatever for Western affairs; and as to overcoming 'Izz-vid- 
Din, son of Husain-i-Khar-mil, see last para. to note?, page 258. or 
further details respecting the reign of I-yal-diiz not mentioned here, see pages 
17 and 420. 
-ud-Din in two copies, and Nasr in another. He held the offte of 
1an under the late Sultan. 




























the territory of Bamian and Khuisan 
dan agent to Taj-ud-Din, I-yal liz, 
would acknowledge his suzerainty, 


gaznin ; otherwise he must be prepared to see 
it, Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-diz, called a council . 
Amit-ul-Umra [Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says 
who was another of the late Sultan 
Sultan’s demands should be acceded 


; and. 
pay him a yearly tribute, he should be — 
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nie together and put to death the Khwajah, 
yyid-ul-Mulk, Muhammad-i-’Abd-ullah, Sanjari, who 
held the office of Wazir, and likewise Malik Nasir-ud-Din 
Husain, the Amir-i-Shikar, : ’ 
After a period of forty days Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, marched an army from the side of 
Tukharistén, and advanced towards Ghaznin; and _ his i 
troops suddenly and unexpectedly seized the frontier route 
leading into Hindiistan, towards Gardaiz and the Karahah* 
Darah [Pass]. Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, took the route , 
towards Hindiistan, by way of Sang-i-Surakh', and reached 
Lohor, An engagement took place between him [Sultan 
Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz] and the august Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din, I-yal-timish’, in the vicinity of Tara’in*, and Sultan 


































obtained possession of Ghaznin ; and Taj-ud-Din, finding what had happened 
[Taj-ul-Ma’asir says in 612 H.], retired towards Hind, The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh 
states chat this took place in 611 H., and that all the dominions of the Ghiris 
fell upder his sway. 

Switin Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, having obtained possession of Ghaz- 
niy, as above related, Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-diz, continued his retreat towards 
Hind, On reaching the neighbourhood of Lahor, he fought a battle with 
Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, who was governor of that province on the part of 
Ku,b-ud-Din, L-bak, defeated him, took possession of Lahor for himself, and 
soor appropriated the whole of the Panjab. [See the account of Nasir-ud-Din, 
Kab.-jah, page 532-] 

Khwarazm Shah, according to the statement of Alfi, on taking possession: 
of Ghaznin, put to death all the Ghirian nobles and chiefs [which is very 
improbable], made over the city and territory to his son, Jalal-ud-Din [he 
nominated him to the rulership of those parts, but left an officer there as his 
son’s deputy], and returned to Khwarazm. 

In some copies Karasah [ sl ], but the best have sal Sas above. It is — 
one of the Passes on the route from Ghaznin towards Pris the name of which 

‘as been changed with the change in the inhabitants of those parts. poate 
z 6 There vii’ or four places so called, signifying the ‘‘ Perforated Stone.” 
‘The route here seems to refer to a more southerly route than that by the Pass oe 

ove mentioned. It is a totally different route to that mentioned at page 

Four good copies, two of which are old ones, write this name here, and 

ne other places, with two ts—I-yal-titmish, and some other writers ¢ 

ne. : os 

8 The engagement between Sultin Taj-ud-Din, T-yal-diiz, and 
sultin "the slave of the slave, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, his own son-in- 
took place, by some accounts} on Saturday, the 20th of Shawwal, 6rr 

according to others, on Monday, the 3rd of Shawwal, 612 Hay 
now Taliwari, near Panipat, in the neighbourhood of which the 
bes so often been decided. Taj-ud-Din was put to death soon: 
citadel of Buda’tin, by his rival, Lyal-timish, on whom he had 
ferred the insignia of royalty after T-yal-timish’s usun 
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concluded ; and, after this, I come to the Section on the © 
and there he was 4 Sultans of Hindistan, the first of whom to be mentioned 

situated, and has is Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, and his illustrious actions’, 
ted by suppliants, which, please God, will be recorded as fully as the limits 
nine years. The of this book will permit. 


| alone is immortal 1 The more modern copies of the text differ here somewhat. 


eee 















“ Almighty’ 
and eternal! 





n, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, i 
throne of Ghaznin, 

Din, Yal-duz, who sal 
throne for a period 

he was wholly sae 









ie pa ‘Ghaanin ~aseetersaos 
tb- : became aware of this, retired 
in again, by the way of 
of them, in the position of ( 
ere in the relation of father : \ 
> be done to each » 
y of G iZnin came ud 











SECTION XX. 
ACCOUNT OF THE MU'IZZIAH SULTANS OF HIND. 


Trus saith the feeble servant of the Almighty, Abi 
’Umr-i-’ Usman, Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jiirjani—the Almighty God 
preserve him from indiscretion !—that this TABARAT is de- 
voted to the mention of those Sultans, who were the Slaves 
of the Court, and servants of the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’jzz-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, son of Sam'— on whom be peace |—and 


1 English writers on Indian History, with scarcely an exception, 
‘from this point, éheir—I say “ieir, because no native historian does ko for 
obvious reasons—"‘ AFGHAN or PATAN Dynasty of Dehli,” with the first 
Turkish slave king, Kutb-ud-Din, of the Powerless Finger;—although o 
two of them commence with his Tajik master, Sultin Mu’izz-ud- 
Muhammad, son of Sim, Ghiiri,—as its founder. 

This monstrous error, which has been handed down from one writer to 
another for more than a century, no doubt, originated with Dow, in 
1768, published a version of Firisutan’s History, the commonest i 
historical work that is to be met with in India, and the one which is 
oe to most educated Musalmans. The work, in itself, which is 










































from other works, and largely copies the histories composed jin 

Akbar, is not very often incorrect ; but, consequently, Fin 

grea ‘authority, and, as regards non-Indian history, no au 
eee ie, 


{ with monstrous 
ae another 
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who, in the empire of Hindistan, sat upon the throne of 
Sovereignty ; to whom the throne of the kingdom of that 


contrary, a very sober one, as I shall show in as brief a manner as possible, 
with regard to those passages only which have led some conscientious writers 
to turn Turkish slaves, Khalj Turks, the descendants of Jats, low caste 
Hindiis, and Sayyids, into Afghans or Patins. : 

Passing over the numerous errors in the Preface of Dow’s translation to 
save space, I begin with his Introduction, which is taken from Firishtah’s, but 
a vast deal of the original is left out, for obvious reasons, and what has been 
retained is full of ridiculous mistakes. In the account of a Hindi king styled 
Kid Raj [page 8], he has: ‘‘ The mountaineers of Cabul and Candahar, who 
are called Afyans {sic] or Patans, advanced against Keda-raja.” ‘The words in 
italics are NOT in Firishtah. 

At page 50, vol. i. Dow has: ‘In the following year, Mamood [Mahmid 
of Ghaznin is meant, but the translator ignores the letter -—h-in his 
name] led his army towards Ghor. One native prince of that country, 
Mahommed of the Soor tribe of Afgans [sic], a principality in the mountains 
famous for giving birth to the Ghorian dynasty,” &c, BRIGGS, too, follows 
Dow closely, and often verbatim, in his version of Firishtah, This identical 


passage in his translation (vol. i, page 49) runs thus :—“'In the following — 
year Mahmood led an army into Ghoor. The native prince of that country, 


Mahomed of the Afghan tribe of Soor (the same race which gave birth to 
dy, asty that eventually succeeded in subverting the family of Subcoktugeen),” 8 

‘Chere is NoT A WORD in Firishtah about “‘the Afghan tribe of 
the whole of the passages in italics, in both translations, are NOT 
From this particular passage it is, I suspect, that the | 
making Patins or Afghans of a// the rulers of Dihli, Turk, KJ 
Sayyid, has arisen. Compilers of Indian History, no 
this statement, from its being repeated by both 1 
Firishtah, and, being in Firishtah, that it must 
Firishtah, neither is such a statement correct, n 


















$10 “pHE TABAKAT-I-NASIRI. . 
monarch passed—in the same manner as his own august 


fertile imagination—the ‘* wine generations. DOWN TO MAmMoop” of Ghaznin, 
to whom the Ghiiris were no more related than they were to Dow himself, 
Thave not a copy of Briggs’s version by me now, that I might compare it 
with Dow’s, but I should not be surprised if, in this instance also, he had 
drawn his inspiration from Dow. It was from this identical passage, probably, 
that the author of a ‘‘Student’s Manual of Indian History” was \ed to 
imagine that Mahmid of Ghaznin was “the great ancestor of Shahab-ood- 
een” 
a Sam was the name of Rustam’s family, the Tazik Ghiiris might have 
been, with equal plausibility, made descendants of Rustam, son of Zal, the 
Sigizi, and moreover Sigistan or Sijistan is close to Ghiir, and several of the 
Ghiri chiefs were called SAM. 
| I now pass from the ‘*Ghuzni Patans” and the Turkish slave ‘ Patans’ 
| to the Tughlak dynasty or ‘Tuglick Patans.” 
/ Dow has, at page 295, vol. i. : ‘‘ We have no true account of the pedigree 
j of Zuglick. It is generally believed that his father, whose name was Tuglick, 
had been, in his youth, brought up as an imperial slave, by Jali. His 
, 3 mother was one of the tribe of Jits. But indeed the pedigrees of the Kings of 
the Patan empire make such a wretched figure in history,” &c. 
Nor onz of the words in italics is in Firishtah: the whole sentence is his 
own concoction. Compare Briggs also. 
_ Under the reign of the Afghin ruler whom Dow styles ‘‘Shere” (vol. i. 
> page 159], being more correct in his translation, he consequently contradicts 
some of his former assertions. He then describes Roh from Firishtah [*‘ Zhe 
Student's Manual of Indian History” however assures us that it is only ‘‘a 
town, in the province of Peshawur” !!1!], but makes several mistakes in 
doing so; but Firishtah himself blundered greatly when he said that the 
‘son of the Ghiiri chief who took up his abode among the Afghans was called 
: iri, and that his posterity are known as the Sir Afghins. 
is very different. According to it, the chief’s Son was 
ain, he was said to“have been descended from the younger 
\irfan race, while Muhammad-i-Siri, said #0 de the great-great 
he and Mu’izz-ud-Din, was 
This Shah 
surnamed 
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words had pronounced, and which have been previously 


a ‘a ninth degree, sprung Farid, afterwards Sher Shah, and therefore, 
im ie fe Afghan DIONE of describing their peoples’ descent, he would 

e styled, Sher Khan, of the Shera Khel, of the Sir subdivision of the 
Lidi tribe ef the Batani Afghans or Patans, The name of Suri occurring 
among the Ghiiri Taziks, and Sir among the Afghans, immediately struck 
Firishtah probably, and he, at once, jumped at the conclusion that they were 
one and the same, and that the Ghiris were Afghans, and Afghans Ghiris 
But, although Firishtah made this mistake—for he is the frst who made it 
ea: : gms oer slaves, Khaly Turks, Sayyids, and others into PaTANS, 
Or, ccording to Firishtah’s statements also, Bah-lil, Lidi, is the frst PATAN 
sovereign of Dikli, as stated by other authors who preceded him. 

Under the reign of Salim [Islam] Shah, Sir, Dow has [at page 191, 
vol. ii.J, when mentioning his death, ‘‘In this same year, Mahmood, the 
fatan King of Guzerat, and the Nizam of the Decan, who was of the same 
nation, died.” 

Ilere we have the descendant of a converted Rajpitt of the Tak sept, on 
the one hand, and the descendant of a Brahman of Bija-nagar [Bi-jaya- 
nagar], on the other, turned into ArGHANS; but T need scarcely add that 
the words in italics AkeE Nor contained in Firishtah. Compare Briggs also 
here. 

One example more and I have done with these monstrous blunders ; but there 
are scores unnoticed still. At page 197, vol. ii, Dow, under the reign of 
Ib-thim, Sir, has: ‘‘In the meantime, Mahommed of the Afghan family of 
Gor, governour of Bengal, rebelled against Mahommed.” The words in 
italics ARE NOT contained in Firishtah’s text ; and what that author does 
state is perfectly correct. What Briggs has I am not aware. ¥ 

The /ast of the eight Afghan or Patan sovereigns of Dihli, as Bah-lil 
the frst, was Ahmad Khan, who, on ascending the throne, adopted 
title of Sultan Sikandar. : : : 

The renowned Afghan chief, the warrior and poet, Khush-hal ; 
the Khatak tribe, who was well yersed in the history of his people, | 
the only two Patan dynasties—Lidfah and Sir, in one of his poems | 
“ Poetry of the Afghans,” page 197] in these words :— sh 


«The whole of the deeds of the Patans are better than those of the 
But they have no unity among them, and a great pity itis. 
The fame of BaH-LUL, and SHER ep too, th in 
Afghan emperors of India who swayed ceptre effectua 
For six or seven generations did they govern so wisely, — 
‘That all their people were filled with admiration : 
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recorded *—who became the heirs of his dominion, and the 
august brows of whom became encircled with the imperial 
diadem of that sovereign; and through whose sway the 
signs of the lights of the Muhammadan faith remained on 
the records of the different parts and tracts of the territories 
of Hindistan: and may such evermore continue! The 

' Almighty’s mercy be on those passed away, and may He 
prolong the empire of the remainder ! 


ca mF 


1 SULTAN KUTB-UD-DIN, I-BAK, AL-MU'I1Z2I US-SULTANI®, 


The beneficent Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, the second 
Hatim, was a high-spirited and open-handed monarch. 
The Almighty God had endowed him with intrepidity and 
beneficence, the like of which, in his day, no sovereign of 
the world, either in the east or west, possessed ; and, when 
the Most High God desireth to make manifest a servant of 
His in magnificence and glory in the hearts of mankind, 
He endows him with these attributes of intrepidity and 
_ beneficence, and makes him especially distinguished, both 
__ by friend and foe, for bounteousness of generosity and tie 
display of martial prowess, like as this beneficent and ¢ic- 
torious monarch was, so that, by the liberality and the 
enterprise of him, the region of Hindiistan became full of 
enemies. His gifts were bestowed 
sands‘, and his slaughters likewise 
ds, like as that master of elo- 
Din, Ushi *, observes in praise 
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At the outset of his career, when they brought him from 
Turkistan, Kutb-ud-Din reached the city of Nishapir. 
The Kazi-ul-Kuzat [Chief Kazi], Fakhr-ud-Din, ’Abd-ul- 
‘Aziz-i-Kiifi, who was a descendant of the Imam-i-A’zam, 
Aba Hanifah of Kufa’, the governor of the province of 
Nishapir and its dependencies, purchased him; and, in 
attendance on, and along with his sons, he read the Word 
of God, and acquired instruction in horsemanship, and 
shooting with the bow and arrow, so that, in a short time, 
he became commended and favourably spoken of for his 
manly bearing. When he attained unto the period of 
adolescence *, certain merchants brought him to the Court 
of Ghaznin; and the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mv’izz-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad, son of Sam, purchased him from those traders. 
He was endowed with all laudable qualities and admirable 
impressions, but he possessed no outward comeliness ; and 
the little finger [of one hand ?] had a fracture®, and on that 
ne he used to be styled I-bak-i-Shil [The powerless- 


ngered]'. 


continues to be so. ‘The people of Hind, when they praise any one 

hee and generosity, say he is the ‘Kutb-ud-Din-i-kal,’ that 
Katb-ud-Din of the age, 4a? signifying the age, the time, &c.” Bl 
on the ruby’s see oe 

7 See page note 5, 

8 S| the Kazi sold Kutb-ud-Din to a merchant, 
after the Kagi’s death, a merchant purchased Kutb-ud- 
and took him, as something choice, to 
[then Ktyled Shihab-ud-Din] predilection for 
he hased Kutb-ud-Din of the 
work es, that the merchant presented 
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At that period, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, now and then was 
wont to give himself up to pleasure and jollity. One night 
he had given directions for an entertainment and con- 
viviality, and, during the entertainment, he commanded a 
gift to be bestowed upon each of the slaves present, con- 
sisting of sums of ready money, and gold and silver, both 
wrought and unwrought. As to the portion of these gifts 
which came to Kutb-ub-Din’s share, he came forth [with] 
from the jovial party, and bestowed the whole of the wealth 
upon the Turks’, and janitors, and other attendants, so 
that nothing whatever, little or much, remained to him. 

Next day, this story was conveyed to the royal hearing, 
and the Sultan distinguished Kutb-ud-Din by his favour 
and intimacy, and assigned to him an honourable post 
among the important offices before the throne and the 
royal audience hall*, and he became the leader of a body 
of men, and a great official. Every day his affairs attained 
a high degree of importance, and, under the shadow of the 
patronage of the Sultan, used to go on increasing, until he 


became Amir-i-Akhir [Lord of the Stables]. In that} 


office, when the Sultans of Ghir, Ghaznin, and Bamian{ 
advanced towards Khurasan to repel and contend against 
Sultan Shah, the Khwarazmi, Kutb-ud-Din was at the 
head of the escort of the foragers of the stable [depart- 
ment], and used, every day, to move out in quest of forage‘. 


injured, and one author distinctly states that on this account the nick-name 
of I-bak-i-Shil was given to him. Some even state that Sultin Mu'izz-ud- 
Din gave him the name of Kutb-ud-din, while another author states that it 
was the Sultan who gave him the by-name of I-bak-i-Shil.. It may also be 
remarked that there are a great many others mentioned in this work who 
are also styled I-bak. Fanakati, and the author of the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, 

méans maimed, injured, defective, 


finger only, and J+ according to 
but the ’Arabie stad, which 
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Unexpectedly [upon one occasion], the horsemen of Sultan 
Shah came upon them and attacked them’  Kutb-ud- 
Din displayed great energy; but, as the horsemen [with 
him] were few in numbers, he was taken prisoner; and, by 
Sultan Shah’s commands, was put under restraint. 

When a battle took place between Sultan Shah and the 
Sultans of Ghir and Ghaznin, and the former was put to 
the rout, the Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din’s men brought Kutb- 
ud-Din, placed on a camel, in gyves of iron, as they found 
him, into the victorious Sultan’s presence. The Sultan 
commended and encouraged him ®; and, after he returned 
to the seat of government, Ghaznin, the fief of Kuhram 
was committed to Kutb-ud-Din’s charge’. From thence 
he advanced towards Mirath, and took possession of that 
place in the year 587 1°. From Mirath likewise he issued 
forth in the year 588 H. and captured Dihli; and, in the 


~ 


and all the intrepidity he displayed, were futile, as his party was small. He 
was taken prisoner, and conducted to Sultan Shah’s presence, and, by that 
prince’s orders, was put in durance. Firishtah, copying from our author, and 
from others who also agree, states, that, when Mu’izz-ud-Din’s men found 
\ Kutb-ud-Din, in his place of confinement in Sultan Shah’s camp, they placed A | 
tim ona camel, with his feet still in fetters [as they had no means. then of 
uunfastening them], just as he was, and conducted him to the presence of his | 
master, the Sultan. Dow and Briccs however improve upon it, and assert 
that “ Libue was discovered siting on a camel on the field,” and carried to his 
‘old master,” &c. Such is not contained in Firishtah. Both sere 
fall into the same error of calling Sultan Shah—this bs his —_ 
title : [see page 245] —“* 4ing of Charizm and Rie and of, error 
ELPHINSTONE likewise falls. See page 248, and note i a ula 
5 As a specimen of difference of idiom in the caiereny ss e wo 
lated I may mention that one set—the age See Bl ke y epee oI . 
whilst the more modem set has pe be an enesiinent a 
ra paecirateepme pT refers toas “some border, warfare with 
ELPHINSTON : a 
Sharizmi » in which ‘he was taken prisoner. : = 
ae reopen with great honour and much favour, and gifts basal a 
n him. v ‘ a 
arp = deputy or lieutenant : but this, by psy cou 
could not have been immediately on returning from bes i ie 
yet the battle of Tara’in was a ee Ratbend Din ee te hie 
Briggs state that, at this time, an religion,” a the tt inneatectng 
correctly translates ‘* the poles ta erred upon him ; but Firightah doer mat 
* pole-star of the faith,” was : wee if He heal pent 
say so, nor any other writer that I am ’ 


Ae: 
is period. of the Stables only, 
Tong befor the year in which TCutb-ud-Dio, as Lor of the: Stables 

isoner in Khurasin, aS 
a See pages 379 and 469. 
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} - year §oo EH, Kutb-ud-Din proceeded, at the august stirrup 
of the victorious Sultan, along with the Sipah-Salar, ’Izz- 
ud-Din, Husain, son of Khar-mil, both of them being the 
leaders of the van of the army, and fell upon the Rae of 
Banaras, Jai-Chand, on the confines of Chand-wal’ and 


overthrew him, 
Subsequently, in the year 591 JI, Thankir was taken ; 
and, in 593 H., Kutb-ud-Din marched towards Nahrwalah, 
and attacked Rae Bhim Diw', and took vengeance upon 
that tribe [of people] for the Sultan-i-Ghazi[’s previous 
| defeat]. He likewise subdued other territories of Hindi- 
stan *, as far [south ?] east as the frontier of the territory of 
’ 


9 See following note %, last para., page 518. ‘ 

1 The best St. Petersburgh JZS. has Thintr Diw [sos] here ; 
but the majority, including the ‘two other oldest copies of the text, are as 
above. 

2 Our author omits mentioning many important events which are not touche! 
upon in Mv’izz-ud-Din’s reign, although, at page 507, he says he intends 
giving a detailed account of the Kutbi victories under Kutb-ud-Din’s reign. 
As this is one of the most important periods of Indian history, I am obliged, 
in order to give some connexion to the events of the Muhammadan conquest, 
Ibis to burden this translation with an abstract of them, more particularly as they 

‘aa are not given, in any detail, except in two histories, and, even in them, the 
chronological order of events has not been strictly observed. The Taj-ul- 
Ma’asir states that, after taking Ajmir, subsequent to the overthrow and death 
of Rae Pithora and the installation of his son as tributary ruler of that state, 
‘Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din proceeded towards Dihli, which was then held by a 
1 of Khindi [Gobind of our author] Rae, tbe brother of Rae Pithora ; 
tendering submission, and payment of a large sum as tribute, he 

d, under the same terms as Ajmir had been left in possession 
some say his brother. Kuhyam and Saminah were 
and he was left at the former place as the Sul- 

Mv’izz-ud-Din 























4, 


himself returned to Ghaznin. 
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Ujjain®; and Malik 'Izz-ud-Din ‘, Muhammad, son of Bakht- 


3 Ujjain is as plainly written as it is possible to write, and the - has the 
tashdid mark over it in the two oldest and best copies of the wes Other 
copies have ys» but it is evidently owing, in the first place, to a copyist or 
copyists dropping the ! that the error arose—thus y> and ye for ye! Ujjain 
is the more probable, and certainly the more correct, if the map of India be 
consulted, and thg account of his campaigns, in the abstract I have given, read. 
It is confirmed also by some other authors; but the generality of histories, 
which are comparatively modern, with the exception of Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa, 
which ‘has Ujjain, have Chin. The only reason that will account for such an 


idea having arisen respecting Chin must have been the raid of Muhammad, a 
son of Bakht-yar, the Khalj, into Tibbat, mentioned at page 564, which ended a 
so disastrously. 3 


4 Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Muhammad, is his correct name, as our author himself 
states in his account of him. See page 548. 























Nahrwalah ”] had appeared before Mansi. The governor of that tract, Nug- | 
rat-ud-Din, Saliri, had been obliged to shut himself up within the walls, and k 
to send to Kutb-ud-Din for aid. He flew to his assistance, marching the same 
night the news reached him twelve leagues. The enemy, hearing of his 
approach, decamped ; but, being closely pursued, faced about, and were over- 
thrown. Theit leader was slain [Firishtah says he retired to Nahrwalah of 
Gujarat], and Kutb-ud-Din, having again placed Hansi in an efficient state, 
returned to Kuhyam, and soon after made Dihli his head-quarters and the seat 
of government ; but some authors state that he did not make it the capital until 
the following year, after taking Kol. ; 

Kutb-ud-Din had soon to take the field again to support the son of Rae 
Pithora, who had been installed tributary ruler of Ajmir, The Sadr-i-’Ala, 
Kiwam-ul-Mulk, Rukn-ud-Din, Hamzah, who held the fief of Rantabhiir, sen 
information that Bhiraj [-!e], also written Bhiraj [ Sse], who is cz 
Hiray [-!2] in some imperfect copies of the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, 
Firishtah, and Hamir by some others, brother of the late Rae 
broken out into rebellion ; that the son of Rae Pithora, who is som 
[the?] Gola, but generally styled merely ‘the son,” was in great 
that the rebel was advancing against Rantabhiir itself, Kutb-ud-D 
from Dihli against him; but Bhiraj [or Hamir], on hearing of his 
made off and took to the hills. Rae Pithora’s son [see T D j 
son, Rainsi, did not survive him ! He further states that D 
appellation of Pirt’hwiraja’s natural brother for 
‘The error is Firishtah’s, however, not Do 
he presented valuable offerings, among which were | 
drums, in the shape of melons], and, in all p 
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the Khalj, in his [Malik Kutb-ud-Din’s] time, and 


yar, 
e fell dangerously sick ; but subsequently recovered, 


d favour by the Sultan, hi ; 
ha wane sont to pawn to Hindistan again, and the government was 


again conferred upon him.” 


Our author, under the reign of I-yal-timish [see next Section], also refers to 


is j e says it took place after the expedition against Nahrwalah. 
aS ae ae hie via but, in the meantime,@vho acted as the 
Sulfan’s lieutenant at Dihli? It would almost seem, 96 though Kutb-ud-Din 
had been suspected of being too powerful, and that this summons to Ghaznin 
was to test his obedience and loyalty, One thing, however, is certain, from 
the account of Malik Baha-ud-Din, Tughril [page 544], and the mention of 
Malik Husam-ud-Din, Aghiil-Bak, and others [page 549], that there were 
powerful chiefs left by the Sultan in Hindiistin who held fiefs independent of 
] Kutb-ud-Din, It was on this occasion, on his return to Dihht by way of Gar- 
daiz and Karman [which Dow, translating Firishtah, who is perfectly correct, 
renders “ Persian Kirman,” and adds, in a note, that it is ‘ the ancient Car- 
mania?’ !], that Kutb-ud-Din espoused the daughter of Taj-ud-1 din, T-yal-diiz. 
This journey Firishtah, who constantly quotes the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, mentions 

as taking place in 592 H. 4 ‘ 
After remaining a short time at Dihli, Kutb-ud-Din marched from it in 
590 H1., crossed the Jin, and took the strong fortress of Kol after an obstinate 
resistance, and acquired great booty. It was after this, accbrding to some 
histories, including the Tabakat-i-Akbari,—a work compiled from the best 
authorities, —that Kutb-ud-Din made Dihli the seat of his government; but 
the Taj-ul-Ma’asirseems to imply, but not exactly expressing it, that Dihli was 
made the seat of government in 588 H., although, by its own account, the 
Hindi ruler “was allowed [in that year] to hold it upon the same terms as 

_ Ajmir was held,” already mentioned. : 

i Jin now [590 H., but same say in 589 H., the same year in which 
, made the seat of government] received intimation of the Sultan 
Din’ haying marched from Ghaznin on an expedition against Jai 
Rajah of Kinnauj and Banaras, his former ally, against 
-to the Hindi Chroniclers, who, it is said, meditated 
hearing of the Sultan’s having crossed the 
stages in advance to receive him and do 
rich offerings. [Firishtah, who gives an 
ord peshwa’i — slyte4— which signifies 
, guest ; but his translators, Dow and 
b-ud-Din ‘* as far as 
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during his government, subdued the cities of Bihar and 





of the latter town. See page 470], and compelled them to give way. Jai 


Chand, in person, then led on his forces to renew the action, in the heat of 
which an arrow struck him in one of his eyes, and he fell dead from his ele- 
phant, See also note’, page 470, and compare the absurd statement of the 
Kamil-ut-Tawarikh in Elliot : INp1A, vol. ii., page 250-251. 

It is truly amyging to compare Firishtah’s account of this affair with the 
versions of his translators. He, quoting the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, says—I give his - 
own words—** At last Jai Chand, in person, appeared in the field against 
Kutb-ud-Din, and, during the very heat of the fight, a life-taking arrow 
[ £:'e 3] entered the pupil of the Rajah’s eye, and he fell from his ele- 
phant into the dust of contempt.” Dow renders this: ‘* But Cuttub, who 
excelled in archery, sunk an arrow in the ball of his eye?’ and Brices has: 
** Kootb ood Deen, who excelled in archery, came in contact with Raja Fyre 
Chund, and with his own hand shot the arrow which, piercing his eye, cost the 
Rajah his life” 11! 

The Musalman troops, having overthrown Jai Chand’s army, and taken 
possession of the fortress of Asi, where his treasures were kept, pushed on to 
Banaras, ‘fone of the most central and considerable cities of Hind ;” and 
scores of idol temples were destroyed, and a vast amount of booty acquired, 
including a large number of elephants, among which was a while one. 
[Firishtah says this white elephant, a most rare animal, was presented by the 
Sultan to Kutb-ud-Din, who used to ride it up to the time of his death, and 
that it died of grief the day after. This, however, is mere supposition, for it 
appears that this same white elephant was taken to Ghaznin, and from 
thence to Ghir, to Sultin Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mu’izz-ud-Din’s elder brother and 
sovereign ; and it was afterwards presented by Mahmiid, the former's son, | 
Sultin Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, when he became subject to that — 
monarch. See note, para. 9, page 402]. Elphinstone says this 
Jai-Chand “extended the Mussulman dominion w/o Behar!” but 
correct. Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, it was who, shortly after th 
took the city of that name by surprise. 
ies sa successes Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din returned to Ghaznin, 
Husim-ud-Din, Aghiil-Bak [the same who took Mubammad, 
yar, the Khalj, into his service, see page 549} was instal 
[Firishtah, in his work, gives Ais account of the expedition 
—para. 4 of this note—in this place] ae 
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Nidiah, and that country [Bihar], as will be hereafter 


recorded. 
(a 


his army under the walls of the place. On the appearance of Kutb-ud-Din he 
retired, but was pursued, and, being hard pressed, faced about, made a stand, 
was defeated and slain. Bhiin Diw fled from his capital to the farthest quarter 
of his dominions; and, Kutb-ud-Din, having acquired enormous booty in that 
territory, returned by way of Hansi to Dihli. 4 a A de 

In the year 592 H., the Jami’ Masjid [ecw known as the Kutbi Masjid] at Dihli, 
which Kutb-ud-Din is said to have founded in 589 H., and on which the most 
skilful Musalman artizans had been employed [not Hindis so/e/y, Mr. Grant 
Duff and General Cunningham notwithstanding], and no expense spared, is 
said to have been completed. [See note on the Minar, styled the Minar of 
Kutb Sahib, under the reign of I-yal-timish.] ‘The date of its foundation, as 
given by Thomas, ‘“ParHin Kincs OF DEHL{,” page 22, C, note!, is 
erroneous, as Dehli was not acquired, as I have shown [note *¥, page 469], 
until subsequent to that date, in 589 H. It is evident that a—-—seren—has 
been read instead of @ai—vine, the two words, without the points, on which 
all depends, being exactly alike; and, in writing such as the inscription is in, 
may be easily mistaken. 

In this same year, 592 H., according to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, but Sor 1., 
according to our author, and §90 H., according to Alfi, Kutb-ud-Din was 
preparing an expedition against Thankir or Thangir—also written Thankir or 
Thangir—the modern Bhianah [a further notice of which will be found at page 
545], when intimation reached him of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din’s moving from 
Ghaznin for the same purpose. He went as far as Hansi to meet his sovereign, 
and_they marched in concert thither; and Kutb-ud-Din brought about the 
surrender of that stronghold, which was made over to Malik Baha-ud-Din, 
Tughril. After this the royal forces advanced to Gwaliyiir, the Rajah of which 
agreed to pay tribute, and he was left unmolested. For further particulars, 
page 546, and note7, After this event, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din retuned 


) Ghaznin, 
utb-ud-Din was at Ajmir, according to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir [Firish- 





it subsequently gives], information was brought to him 
; 5 or Mairs {not Afher's, for there is no 4 in the word. 


ae 
Tet 
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When the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 





Taintained what his father left. She headed her Rajpoots, and gave battle to 
Kootub-o-din, near Amber, where the viceroy was wounded.” In a note he 
adds: “This must de [of course !] the battle referred to by Ferishta. See 
Dow, p. 169, vol. ii.” The ‘‘wound or wounds” must also have come from 
Dow or Bras, for it is #o¢ im Firishtah, This statement of the translators, 
not Firishtah’s, mflst have led ELPHINSTONE astray, when he says [page 315 
of third ed ]: ‘* Kutb u Din was overpowered on this occasion, and had diffi- 
culty in making his way, covered with wounds, to Ajmir,” &c. The statement 
of Firishtah’s is this:—‘ But Ais horse, having received a wound, came to the 
ground, ‘The army of Islam became heart-broken, and they, having 6y main 
force—[ JAS y¢]—placed him on another horse, took him to Ajmir.” This is a 
all; but his translators certainly display much fertility of imagination in their 
rendering of Firishtah’s words. Dow has: ‘‘ But he was defeated, received 
six wounds, and was often dismounted ; yet he fought like a man who had made 
death his companion. Forced, at last, by his own friends, to abandon the field, 
he was carried in a Jitter to Ajmere.” Briccs has: ‘‘ But he was defeated. 
After being /reguent/y dismounted in the action, and having received six wounds, 
he still fought with his wonted courage, till, being forced at length by his 
attendants off the field, he was carried in a Hitter to Ajmeer.” 1!1 
Emboldened by this success, the rebel Hindiis [the |, of Firishtah], with 
the troops of Nahrwalah, foliowed Kutb-ud-Din and his force, pursued them 
to Ajmir, and took up a position a short distance from it; and for several 
sonths they shut up Kutb-ud-Din within the walls, and carried on hostilities 
against the place. On intimation of the state of affairs having reached Sultan 
Mu'izz-ud-Din, he despatched a large force from Ghaznin, under several of 
great Amirs, to succour Kutb-ud-Din; but the infidels thought fit to” 
before it arrived. aan binge: 
From $91 H. the Taj-u!-Ma’asir jumps at once to 593 H., although. di 
before giving an account of the expedition against Thankir or Thangir 
Gwialiyar in 592 H., thus showing that 591 H. cannot be correct. The co 
date of this reverse must be the ninth or tenth month of 592 H., as F 
states. To return, however, to the narrative. Kutb-ud-Din, finding 
thus supported, resolved upon taking vengeance on the Rae of Gu 
in the middle of Safar—the second month of the year—593 H., whiel 
confirmed by our author and several others, he began his march towards 1 
alah, When he reached the bounds of Pali and Nadi ame 
certain, butsuch they appear in the Taj-ul-Ma’asir. In p 
to Nahrwalah, Kutb-ud-Din had the choice of two route 
slopes of the ‘Arawali mountains, by Udipir and Idur, 
or Marwar side, clear of the mountains ; 1 
























































































— must also be mentioned: 
Birgoni clase to the hills nearer to $ 
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Sam, attained martyrdom’, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mah- 


5 Fanakati makes a nice hash of this event. He says ‘‘after Shihab-ud- 
Din, his slave, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, became the great Sultan [y'als J.!], and 
paid homage to Shihab-ud-Din’s son, Mahmiid by name, who was Wali of 
Ghaznin,” and that writer makes out that Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din was the 
younger [_:& ] brother, and Shihab-ud-Din the elder. He has substituted 
Shihab for Ghiyas ; and the same is stated in several copi& of his work. 

The Taj-ul-Ma’agir states, ‘when the mournful news reached Kutb-ud-Din, 
_and the period of mourning had expired, he sent out notifications to all parts 
of Hind and Sind, intimating his assumption of the sovereignty, which notifica- 
tions were attended to by the chief ruders {feudatories ?] in those territories ; 
and, after the defeat of I-yal-diiz, the whole tract, from Ghaznin [he should 
have added, as far as concerns Ghaznin and its territory, for forty days and 
nights only] to the extremity of Hindiistan, came under his jurisdiction,” and a 
great deal of such like exaggeration. 

With respect to this matter, and the date, there is very great discrepancy 





~ 
in Firishtah ; and the other, Rarabars or Darabars in.the former, and Walan 
[ols] in the latter, were posted at the base pf the hills of Abi-gadh [this 
word is written without points [sa ,!!], and may be either Ali-gadh [#35 5!) 
or Abii-gadh [23S »']. Expninstone has: \‘*Two great feudatories| of 
Guzert strongly posted on the mountain of A'bu.? If he had ever seen Abi, 
he would have understood that they might as w@ll have been fosted on the 
Himialayah as there, since the Musalmans would not pass over or through 
Firishtah says: ‘At the foot of the fort of Ava or Alii-gadh”], at the 
entrance to a pass where the Musalmans did not daré to attack them, as it Was 
the very spot where Sultén Muhammad-i-Sim, Ghiri, had been previously 
wounded, and it was deemed unpropitious to bring on an action there lest the 
same might happen. [Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din is here referred to, and this 
statement does not tend to increase our confidence in what the Taj-ul-Ma’agir 
says, and it is quite certain that Mu’izz-ud-Din was never wounded but once, 
and then not near Ajmir. Top asserts [vol. i, page 696], upon Rajpiit 
authority, no doubt, and therefore we must make every allowance, that it was 
at this very place [Nadole] that ‘‘ Afahmoud’s [Mahmiid’s?] arms were dis- 
the invader wounded, and forced to relinguish his enterprise.” But in 
place [page 249] he says ‘‘Nadole is mentioned in Ferishtah as a//- 
to one of Mahmood’s invasions, who destroyed its ancient temples.” 
t are much of a piece.] _‘‘ Seeing their hesitation,” says the 
I advanced to encounter them [Firishtah, on the 
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mid, son of [Ghiyds-ud-Din] Muhammad, son of Sam, 


among historians. In the first place, however, I must mention, that our author 
himself states, at page 398, that, ‘‘when Kutb-ud-Din came to Ghaznin [for 
the forty days after which he ran away. See note 8, page 503], he despatched 
N igim-ud-I Jin, Muhammad, to Firiiz-koh to the presence of Sultan Mahmid;” 
and in 605 . [much the most probable date, for reasons to be mentioned ae 
sequently] he, Mahmiid, sent him a canopy of state, &c., thus contradicting his 
own statement here. See also page 398, and note, page §00, para, 2. 
Several histories and authors, including Tarikh-i-Ibrahimi, Tabakat-i-Akbari, 
Lubb-ut-Tawirikh-i-lind, Tagkirat-ul-Mulik, Buda’tni, &c., state that 
Kutb-ud-Din assumed sovereignty, at Lahor, on Tuesday [one has Sunday, the oH 
17th, another Wednesday], the 18th of Zi-Ka’dah, 602 H., which is much the 
same as our author says here, and just two months and a half from the date of 
the Sultan’s decease. One of these works states that “ Kutb-ud-Din had gone 
to Lahor in order to receive the canopy of state, a standard, the deed of manu- 
mission, the title of Sultin—as he was styled Malik mostly up to this time and 
























permanently acquired by the Musalmins until long after.] Promotions and 
favours were conferred upon the Mukammadan chiefs, and even the poor and 
needy [Musalmins] of Dihli shared in Kutb-ud-Din’s bounty and munificence. 
No other operation is mentioned from this time to the year 599 H., a period 
of nearly six years ; and it is somewhat surprising to find the Musalmans in 
India so quiet for such a length of time. It may be partly accounted for, 
specially the last three years, through the Sultins—Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz- 
ld-Din—being occupied with the affairs of Khurasan since the accession of 
their powerful rival, Sultiin Muhammad, Khwarazm Shih, the events of whose _ 
reign will throw some light upon-this period. : 
In the year 599 H., the same in which Sulfin Ghiyags-ud-Din died, and his — 
brother, Mu’izz-ud-Din, became supreme sovereign, Kutb-ud-Din undertook 
an expedition against Kalinjar, The Rae of Kalinjar of ae Pramarah race 
made a desperate resistance in the field, according to l 
before retiring within the walls ; but Firishtah asserts that, in “the 
of an eye, he faced about and fled for shelter to the fortress.” He was i 
therein, and shortly after he made terms, and agreed to submit to K 
on terms the same as those upon which his ancestors had paid ob 
Sultin Mabmid, Ghaznawid ; and stipulated for the presentation of 
amount in jewels and other precious things, and a number of horses and 
phants. It so happened that, next day, while engaged in collect 
this tribute, he was cut off by tie ha oft ee 
Diw [in Firishtah, Jadah Diw], ing hi a ne 
issih the upper part of the place, determined to resist the 
fortune had turned its | 
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who was Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din’s brother's son, despatched 


was still a slave—and the government of Hindiistan, which Mahmiid had con- 
ferred upon him, or rather, confirmed him in, and was greatly exalted and 
honoured thereby.” Our author, and some who copy him, state, that Kutb- 
ud-Din returned to Dihli after the expedition against the Khokhars ; but it 
must be remembered that Kutb-ud-Din accompanied his master, Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, to Lahor after that affair, and, as only two months and sixteen days 
elapsed between the assassination of the Sultan and Kutb-ud-Din’s assumption 
of the sovereignty at Lahor, it is therefore probable that, on hearing of the 
assassination of the Sultan, which took place only /i/teen days after the latter 
left Lahor, he returned to it at once, and ossié/y had not even left it when the 
news reached him, After a time, he returned to Dihli again. The Taj-ul- 
Ma’asir says he made Luhawar his capital, “‘the place where the throne af 
Sultans had been established,” but the reason, why be eventually returned ¢ 
Lahor, and continued there to the day of his death, has been stated already*"%n 
another place. See note *, page 503. 

It is stated in another work, the Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh, that Kutb-ud: 








din 





met by Gola, the tributary prince of that country, whom he defeated ; 
dismounting his cavalry {!], began to besiege him in the fort.” All this is 

_ invention: there is nothing of the kind in Firishtah. BricGs has: “Tw 

year 599 he mustered his forces, and marched against Kalunjur, where he 

opposed by the Aaja of that country, whom he defeated ; then, dismou: 

. his cavalry, he laid siege to the fort.” A siege and an investment are far diff 
things. All about ‘tie Hindoo flag being again hoisted on the fort” is 
purely imaginary, and is not contained in Firishtah’s text. j 
Here is another choice specimen of how Indian history is written. Its souroe, 
ian of course, is Dow and Briccs, not Firishtah. In MARSHMAN’s “ History of 
India,” vol. i., page 197, is the following: ‘‘In the year 599 he mustered his 
forces, and marched against Kulunjur, where he was opposed by the Raja of 
that country, whoyp he defeated ; then, dismounting his cavairy, he laid siege 
to the fort. The Raja, seeing himself hard pressed, offered Kootb-ood-Deen 
: the same tribute and presents which his ancestors had formerly paid to 
nM ood. The proposal was accepted ; but the Raja’s minister, who 
out without coming to terms, caused his master to be assassi- 
e . The Hindoo flag was again hoisted 
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a canopy of state to Malik Kutb-ud-Din, and conferred on 
him the title of Sultan®; and, in the year 602 H., he 
determined to proceed from Dihli to the royal presence in 
Lohor’; and, on Tuesday, the 17th of the month, Zi- 


ascended the throne, at Lahor, on the 11th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 603 H., and 
that he read the Khutbah for himself, and coined money in Ais ow7 name, and 
yet, although the coins of others are, comparatively, so plentiful, it is stated 
that not one bearing the name of Kutb-ud-Din has ever been found. A work 
in my possession, however, which contains specimens of the different coins of 
the Sultans of Hind, with the inscriptions they are said to have borne, gives 
the following as a specimen of Kutb ud-Din’s coins :— 


rer ate Gb Pa! gill ebb glhls yy alle eyly ea 


ay \ . 
' Unyle (las PD AR ee 

















which may be thus rendered :—‘‘ Coin of the inheritor of the kingdom and 
signet of Sultan, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, in the year 603 H.,” and on the 
reverse :-—‘ Struck at the Dar-ul-Khilafat, Dihli, in the first [year] of [his] 
accession. 

I rather doubt the possibility of Malik [which was his only title up to his 
ascending the throne at Lahor] Kutb-ud-Din’s having received the title of 
Sultan and the investiture of the sovereignty of Hindiistan as early as Zi-Ka’dah, 
6 52 H., because Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmiid, did not at once obtain the supreme 
[nominal only] authority after the assassination of his uncle. His kinsman, 
*AJja-ud-Din, Muhammad, previously called by the name of Ziya-ud-Din [See 
page 394] was, at that time, ruler of Ghar and F iriiz-koh, and Mahmiid was 
at Bust, and it must have taken him some few months, at the very least, to 
dispossess ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, and acquire possession of the sovereignty ; 
and this would bring us to 603 H., as on the coin given above, One author, in 
fact, states, and it is not improbable, that *ALA-uD-Din, MUHAMMAD, who 
then held Ghiir, after the Sultan’s assassinatiom-in which case, 602 4. would A 
be correct—sent Kutb-ud-Din a canopy of state, and conferred on him the ~ 
sovereignty of Hind, and that MAnMOD, subsequently, did the same; and one 
of the authors previously referred to says Kutb-ud-Din was at Piirshor, when 
Mahmiid’s communication, conferring this dignity, reached him, and further < 
states that he had gone there to guard the route into India. oo 

Another thing to be remembe! 
ments of the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, and the greater number of other 
ud-Din died in 607—although some say in 609, and 610 H.—in what n 
not stated, after a reign ae anata Pee 
four from Zi-Ka’dah, 602 H., only brings us men of 
poring) say, Fasib-i, although mentioning the assassination of 
Mu'ize-ud-Din in 602 H., does not mention Kutb-ud-Din’s 
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Ka’dah, of that same year, he ascended the throne in the 
royal Kasr of Lohor. : 

After some time, hostility arose between him and Sultan 
Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, respecting Lohor, so much so, that 
that hostility led to an engagement ; and, in that affair, the 
victory was with Sultan Kutb-ud-Din. Sultan Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, was defeated, and retreated before him ;* and 


capital, Lohor,” as the words oS ,s25) cats cee alone mean ; and, farther, 
Lahor was not the capital. The correct reading is as above, namely— 
BS jyngh exam ail aye and this refers, not to his going to the city of Lahor 
merely, but into the Lahor ¢ervitory to join his master the Sultan against the 
Khokhars ; he only relates it in the wrong place. After their overthrow, the 
Sultin came to Lahor, accompanied by Kutb-ud-Din ; and, subsequently, 
after the Sultan’s assassination, the latter assumed sovereignty there. Zi. 
Ka'dah is the eleventh month. This is evidently our guthor’s meaning. 
Kutb-ud-Din had no reason to ‘attack Lohor,” as in Elliot, INprIa: vol. ih 
page 300, and the imperfect passage in the printed text even will not bear such 
a rendering, 
: 5 T have, ina previous place [see page 502, note J, referred to the proceed- 
ings of Taj-nd-Din, I-yal-diz, towards Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmiid, and Kutb- 
ud-Din’s jealousy of I-yal-diiz, and his offer of aid to Abi-Dakur against hi 
i In the year 603 4, shortly after Kutb-ud-Din is said, by some, to ha 
received his freedom, and the title of Sultan from Sultan Mahmid, I-yal-dig, 
who considered the Panjab part of the dominion of Ghaznin to which he had 
succeeded, and which had neither been assigned, by Mahmiid, to Kutb-ud- 
Din, nor to the other slave, Kaba-jah, Kutb-ud-Din’s son-in-law, despatched 
the Khwajah, the Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, Sanjari, the Wazir of Ghaznin, against 
Lahor [but a few authors say he went himself], and ousted Kaba-jah, who 
held it, nominally, for Kutb-ud-Din. Kutb-ud-Din, soon after, earthed) 
against I-yal-diiz with all the a¥ailable troops of Hindiistan, and a battle took 
place between them, in the Panjab, and I-yal-diiz was worsted, and retreated 
into the strong country of Kayman and Shalizin. Kutb-ud-Din now pushed 
on to Ghaznin, which having obtained possession of, he gave himself up to 
wine and riot; and this, according to our author, at page 398, happened in 
605 H., which is a more probable date than 603 H. 
There are great discrepancies, however, in several works of authority, which 
difficult to reconcile with the above in many respects, in Alfi, Yafa-i, and 
'-ut-Tawarikh, which must be briefly alluded to. 
in the first-mentioned work that, soon after the death of Mu’izz- 
had to abandon the Ghaznin territory, because, through the 
‘las 














: Jalal-ud-Din, when soliciting a temporary asy 
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Sultan Kutb-ud-Din proceeded towards the seat of govern- 
ment, the city of Ghaznin, and possessed himself of that «¥ 
kingdom likewise ; and, during a period of forty days that 
he sat upon the throne of Ghaznin, he bestowed upon God’s 


works, Sultan Mahmid did not die until 609 4. [see also last para. of note §, 
page 400], and Fasih-i states that Kutb-ud-Din obtained sovereignty over 
Hindistan in 608 4., and places his death as late as 6104. These dates do 
not agree with those given by the Muhammadan Historians of India, but they 
are not the most reliable authorities for events which happened out of that 








































country. 
In the state of affairs in which I-yal-diiz found himself, for Sultan Mahmid ie 
was now but a mere vassal of the Khwarazmis [See note *, page 400], he was Pay 


under the necessity of retiring towards Hind [the Panjab], which he considered 
a portion of his own dominions. He reached Lahor, encountered Kaba-jah, 
and took possession of that capital and the whole Panjab, See our author's 
account of Kaba-jah, page 531, and early part of the reign of I-yal-timish. 

On Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, getting possession of Ghaznin, he 
put to death several of the Ghirian Amirs, and made over his new acquisition 
to his son, Jalal-ud-I yin, Mang-harni ; and a Khwarazmi noble was installed . 
at Ghaznin as his deputy [This accounts, no doubt, for the reference made by 

‘ lum from I-yal-timish some years 
“ good neighbours pesvicaniis ~*~ note + 
ara. 7, page 290], and the Sultan returned to Khwarazm. Kutb-ud-Din now 
is Sate the Panjab against I-yal-diz [603 Rijlat, 612 H.], bese Bi 
defeated by him, and retired into Karman and Shaliizan. ie ‘in 
marched to Ghaznin, drove out the governor on FJalal-ud-Din's part, eee 
i up to wine and pleasure. ge 
— ~ come to anh part of the subject in which all pees pee? 
amusing to notice how our author slurs over these doings. ag se = 
giving himself up to —, and pene ee begs te nea . 
sith his remissness and laxity, and the 
Sen ata to I-yal-diiz, to whom they seem to have been much —_- 
{him to return to the capital. He did so with promptness ; and, 


‘cit 
Se wena on the scene was quite unexpected by Kutb-ud-Din, he was 


ist hi in precipitately, and fled by “ 
ble to resist him, and he abandoned Ghazn : 
ee of Sang-i-Surdkh fone of the routes ee oe - pes es 
did not dare to take that through Karman], to ty pe. 
sa of his ‘filling the throne of Ghaznin for forty days,” for Se 
author considered it to be necessary to mention 8 506], among eas 
the Sultans of Hindistan, but, separately, of coat weer uae 
T cannot refrain from inserting here a specimen ou 


only be found in the writer’s imagination, 
India,” written for : 

« Kootub followed up the victory [over 
[which 4e never before 


| by his 

hi 7], but was soon after expelled by cies 
The erations of the age empire 

date from this event,” &c. 

°° euth-ud-Din does not appear to have retumed 

h fear of T-yal-diiz, continued 

which ended his days. 








subsequently, to their having been 
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people abundant benefactions, and innumerable favours, and 
returned again to Hindistan, the account of which has been 
previously related. As the decree of fate supervened, in the 
year 607 N., he fell from his horse whilst engaged in playing 
ball" on the course, and the horse came down upon him, in 
such wise that the prominent part! of the front of the saddle 
came upon his blessed breast, and he died °, 

The period of his rule, from the first taking of Dihli up 
to this time, was twenty years; and the stretch of his 
sovereignty, with a canopy of state, the Khutbah, and coin 


{in ae own name and titles], was four years and a little 
over *. 


I. SULTAN ARAM SHAH, SON OF SULTAN KUTB-UD-DIN, 
I-BAK. 


When Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, died, the Amirs and 
Maliks of Hindiistan at once considered it advisable fpr 


* Chaugan, something similar to modern Polo. 

1 The eastern saddle is vastly different from ours, and those who have 
it in use in the East will easily conceive the effect of the high-pointed fi 
coming in contact with the breast. 

? The generality of authors place his death in the year 607 H., but te 
month and date is not mentioned, and some place his death much later. Oge 
work, the Tartkh i-Ibrahimi, however, gives a little more detail than others. 
and enables us to fix the month, at least, tolerably correctly. It is stated “4 
that work that, having ascended the throne at Lahor, in Zi-Ka’dah, 602 

died in 607 u., having ruled nineteen years, fourteen as the Sultan's [Mu’i 

I s] lieutenant, and five and a half years as absolute sovereign. From 

the year in which he was first made the Sultiin’s lieutenant, to the 2nd 

pan, 602 H., the date of the Sultan’s death, is fourteen years and a 

from about the middle of the former year, if Mu’ize-ud-Din 

before the rainy season of 588 11., which, inall probability, 

and six months from the middle of Zi-Ka’dah, 602 H., 

> of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, the fifth month of 607 ., 

od at which Kutb-ud-Din is said to have died, 
this ation, after the death of Sult: 

: : Fasib-i 
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the sake of restraining tumult, for the tranquillity of the 
commonalty, and the content of the hearts of the soldiery, 
to place Aram Shah upon the throne ‘*, 

Sultan Kutb-ud-Din had three daughters, of whom two, 


* Although a number of authors agree in the statement that Aram Shah 
was Kutb-ud-Din’s som, it nevertheless appears, from the statements of others, 
that Kutb-ud-Din ad no son; and it is stated, more than once, by our author 
likewise, that three daughters were Ais only offspring. Some of these authors, 
moreover, who call Aram Shah his son, afterwards add, ‘‘than whom he had 
no other heir ; but, if he was really his son, what better heir could be desired? 
Abii-l-Fazl makes the astonishing statement that Aram Shah was Kutb-ud- 
Din’s brother ! 

On the sudden removal of Kutb-ud-Din from the scene, at Lahor, the nobles 
and chief men, who were with him there, in order to preserve tranquillity, set 
up, at Lahor, Aram Bakhsh, the adopted son of Kutb-ud-Din, and hailed him 
by the title of Sultan Aram Shah. What his real pedigree was is not men- 
tioned, and he may have been a Turk. Mandates and decrees were now 
issued in his name, and the good news of justice and glad tidings of 
impartiality towards the people reached them. This was, it is said, in 
607 H. 

At this juncture, Amir ’Ali-i-Isma’il, the Sipah-Salar, and governor of the 
city and province of Dihli, the Amir-i-Dad [called Amir Da’id, by some], and 
other chief men in that part, conspired together, and sent off to Buda tin and 
invited Malik I-yal-timish, the feoffee of that part, Kutb-ud-Din’s former 
slave and son-in-law, and invited him to come thither and assume the sove- 
reignty. He came with all his followers, and possessed himself of the 
city and fort and country round. At the same time, Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, 
who had married two daughters of Kutb-ud-Din [in succession], appropriated 
Sind and Multan, Bhakar and Siwastan, and, subsequently, the territory to 
the N.E., as far as Sursutf and Kuhyaim ; the Khalj chiefs in Bangal se 
assumed independency there, and the Rajahs and Ries on the frontiers [o 
the Musalmain dominions] began to show a rebellious and contumacious 





ae Shah, on first becoming aware of these acts of I-yal-timish, at the 7 
advice of his supporters, summoned to his aid the old Amirs a soldiers of 
his adopted father, and they, having rallied round him in brio le numbers 
from Amrohah, and other parts, and he having inspirit d ee 3 
with a strong force towards Dihli. Malik I-yal-timish, — eon 7 
sion of the capital, issued from it with his forces 3 and, in Se 
before Dihli, the rival forces encountered each other. After a + 
the part of Aram Shah’s troops, he was defeated and disappeared, at 
became of him is not quite beets ta our Prva oe Tcl ; 
i he was put to death by rival. f 
ance ruler of Dihli, and the other great chiefs were betes. 
¥ i { the tertitories they before held or had since 










appropriated. } 
aaa by some to have terminated within the year 


it continued for #iree years. 
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one after the [death of the] other, were wedded to Malik 
Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, and the third was married * to 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish. At this time that 
Sultan Kutb-ud-Din died, and Aram Shah was raised to 
the throne, Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah proceeded * to 
-Uchchah and Multan. Kutb-ud-Din had contemplated 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din’s acquiring dominion, and he had 
called him son, and had conferred upon him the fief of 
Buda’in. The Maliks, in concert, brought him from 
Buda’in, and raised him to the throne of Dihli; and the 
daughter of Sultan Kutb-ud-Din was espoused by him ; 
‘and they martyred Aram Shah’. 

Hindistan became subdivided into four portions: the 
territory of Sind Malik [Sultan] Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah 
took possession of, the dominion of Dihli pertained to 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, the territory of Lakh- 
anawati was appropriated by the Khalj Maliks and Sul- 
tans, and the state of Lohor, according to alteration of 
circumstances, used to be seized upon, sometimes by Malik 
[Sultan] Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, sometimes by Malik [Sulta 


The following are the inscriptions on this coin :— 
agler ys Qe Te Gg ole olf alll Jb ella! aol Dye pa a ‘a 
gpk rssh Bh! jlo oe 

which may be thus rendered :—‘‘ This diram [is] stamped with the name 
of the Malik, the shadow of the Almighty, Aram Shah, in the year 607,” and 
on the reverse :—‘‘ Struck in the Dar-us-Saltanat, the city of Lahor.” The 
date given on the coin of I-yal-timish, which see farther on, Section XX1., 
is ‘612, the first of his reign.” 
Those authors, who say Aram Shah was Kutb-ud-Din’s son, for the most 
part make a great blunder in stating that he was raised to the throne at Dih/i, 

nd that those, who had set him up, repenting of having done so, through 
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sedition, came out of Dihli, and called on his father’s 
‘ ich I-yal-timish secured it, and subsequently 
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Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, and sometimes by Sultan Shams- 
ud-Din, I-yal-timish, as will, subsequently, be recorded, 
please God! in the account of each of those personages. 


Il. MALIK [SULTAN] NASIR-UD-DIN, KABA-JAH, 
AL-MU'IZZI-US-SULTANLS8. 


Malik [Sultan] Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, was a great 
monarch, and the slave of the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-Sam. i 

He was endowed with very great intellect, sagacity, dis- 
cretion, skill, wisdom, and experience, and had served Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din many years in various departments of every 
sort of political employment, both important and subordi- 
nate, about the Court, in military affairs, and the adminis- 
tration of civil duties, and had acquired great influence. 

Malik Nasir-ud-Din-i-Actamur, the feudatory of Uch- 


8 Sultan, on his coins, the title he assumed, and to which he was equally 
as much entitled as the “august” Sultan I-yal-timish. 

Some authors—but they are mostly those either natives of or resident in 
Tadia, and of comparatively modern days—write this name Kuba-chah, 
with ch. The Raugat-ug-Safa writes it Kabaj merely. Our author, however, 
invariably writes it Kaba-jah, and I have therefore followed him. The letter 

in writing, is constantly used for ¢ sometimes from ignorance, sometimes er. 
by mistake, and the two letters are very often interchangable, and ; 3 ands 
are substituted for them; but, in this particular case, the. name of this 
ruler occurs time after time in the same line with Uchchah, but the j of 
Kaba-jah and the ch of Uchchah are distinctly marked in the oldest copies 
of the text, and, in one, the vowel points are also given. Uchchah will be 
found constantly written with j which is intended for ch, in several copies on ee 
the text as well as in many other works, but we never find Kaba-jah written a 

ith ch in the text. x 
: hg appears to haye prevailed that this probable nickname is derived 
from —kaba, an ’Aradic word signifying a quilted jacket with short — 
sleeves, or a tunic open in front, and that 42 : / al 
particle of diminution = kaba-chah, a short jacket or tunic, and thus his name 
would be Nasir-ud-Din of the short tunic or Jacket ; but, in this case, Kuba- 
chah with # is impossible, because there is no w in the ’Arabic word haba. 

The letter G never occurs in a purely Persian word, nor does it eve 
occur in Hindi ; and ¢ is often substituted for it, and wice versa. ‘There. 
other meanings attached to a precisely similar word used in Persian, which 
probably Zirkish, like the nick-names, I-bak, T-yal-diiz, T-yal-ti 
the like, This kaba means, rending, tearing, cutting, 
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chah, in the engagement at Andkhiid °—which took place 
between the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, and the forces 
of Khita, and the Maliks of Turkistan—displayed great 
valour before the stirrup of the Sultan, and fought against 
the infidels as by orthodox law enjoined, and despatched 
great numbers of them to hell. The Maliks of the army 
of Khita became dejected through the amount of slaughter 
inflicted [upon them] by Nasir-ud-Din-i-Aetamur, and they 
simultaneously came upon him,and he attained martyrdom. 
- The Sultan-i-Ghazi reached his capital and the throne of 
Ghaznin in safety,from that disaster ; and the government of 
Uchchah ' was entrusted to Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah. 

He was son-in-law to Sultén Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, 
through two daughters? ; and, by the elder daughter, he 
had a son—Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Bahram Shah. He [Bah- 
ram Shah] was of handsome exterior and of good disposi- 
tion, but addicted to pleasure ; and, according to the way 
of youth, he had an excessive predilection for vice. 

In short, when Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, after 
the catastrophe of Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, pro+ 
ceeded to Uchchah, he possessed himself of the city of 
Multan, and Sindiistan *, and Diwal, as far as the sea-coast. 
The whole he brought under his sway, and subjected the 
fortresses, cities, and towns of the territory of Sind, as- 
sumed two canopies of state, and annexed [the country to 
the eastward] as far as the limits of Tabarhindah, Kuhram, 
and Sursuti*. He also took Lohor several times; and 


poe 

: ° This word is written, in one of the oldest copies of the text, with the 
jints, Inda-khiid—s,205'—and, from further research, I find it is 
‘mode of spelling the name of this place. In the present day the 
that call it Ind-khid and Ind-khi. I have retained the 


of the text have Ochchah and 






























likewise son-in-law of Taj- 
alliance with Kutb-ud-Din’s 
ster’s husband. 
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fought an engagement with the troops of Ghaznin which 
used to come [into the Panjab] on the part of Sultan Taj- 


ment of at the time of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din’s assassination, and that Kaba- 
jah appropriated Uchchah, Multan, Luhawar, and Purshawar, which ter- 
ritories, for the most part, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din afterwards subjected. 
, POI uANSLY after the decease of Kutb-ud-Din, the so-called establisher of 
the Pathan or Afghan dynasty,” Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, foreseeing a struggle 
for power, or, at least, a weak government, appropriated all the forts and towns 
in the territories of Lahor, Tabarhindah [some authors say Bathindah, some 
Sirhind], and Kuhyam as far as Sursuti, he holding, at the time of Kutb-ud- 
Din’s death, the fiefs of Uchehah and Multan, having previously held Lahor 
for him. He was subsequently ousted from Lahor, Multan, and Uchchah by 
the forces of Sultiin Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-diiz, as our author mentions ; but, after 
the defeat of I-yal-diiz, and he had been put to death in captivity by I-yal- 
timish, Kaba-jah got possession of these territories again, and apparently as a 
tributary of I-yal-timish, or in some way subject. 

Our author leaves out here, but mentions in two lines, and under a wrong 
date, the first hostilities which arose between Kaba-jah and I-yal-timish under 
the latter's reign. These hostilities arose in 613 H., many years before the 
defeat of Sultan Jalal-ud-I Jin, Khwarazm Shah, by the Mughals, According 
to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, Kaba-jah was tributary to I-yal-timish, and the tribute 
was in arrears. At the advice of his Wazir, I-yal timish marched from Dihli 
towards Lahor to enforce payment ; others say, and more probably, that it was 
fok the possession of the province of Lahor—in Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 613 H- [The 
‘TAbakat-i-Akbari, Buda’ini, and some others, make a great blunder here. 
hat war arose between these two rulers about 
Lahor, and that Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, was always victorious ; but add 
that, on the last occasion, in 614 H., Shams-ud-Din moved against him in 
person, and invested Uchchah, and then proceed to mention Kaba-jah’s death, 
which happened en years or more after, thus confounding or mixing ap the two 
events. Firishtah is completely at sea about these events in Kaba-jah’s life. ] 

he Biah [the Bias of Europeans] 


‘aba-jah with his forces was encamped on t 
aceon’ its passage. Arrived on its banks, L-yal-timish, on the rgth of 
Shawwal, began to cross with his army, without the aid of boats [this in 
E.iot, vol. ii. page 571, is ealled crossing the Indus !], at the ford neara 
village named Chambah [%] ; but we must remember that the present course of 
the Biah is not wAat it was then. In those days it separated into two branches 
at a village named Lowah-wal, one branch flowing by Kusiir, Kabilah, Kha-e, 
and Hujrah-i-Shah Mukim, passed about a mile and a half N.W. eri 
Dibal-par, and fell into the river Ghara. _ This branch was aie and - 
Nalah-i-Biih ; whilst the other branch, flowing southwards, fell into ain a 
as the Ghara, above its present confluence with the Biah, is Seca Bos 
author, copied by Firishtah, states that this affair between Kaba-jah Lyal- 
timish took place between Mansiriah and the banks of the rapt 
seems very unlikely, being too far west. Kaba-jah, on beaesrar e 
deed, according to the ‘Taj-ul-Ma’asir, abandoned his position : 


« Luhawar,” whither he was pursued. His senders ee 


They state correctly enough t 
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~ ud-Din, Yal-duz, and was overthrown by the Khwajah, the 
Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, Muhammad-i-’Abd-ullah, the Sanjari, 
who was the Wazir of the kingdom of Ghaznin °. 

When [Sultan] Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, became quietly 
established in the territory of Sind *, during the calamities 
[attending the inroads] of the infidels of Chin, a great 
number of the chief men of Khurasan, Ghiir, and Ghaznin 
presented themselves before him, and he bestowed upon 
the whole of them ample presents, and provided liberally 
for them?, There used to be constant contention® between 
him and the august’ Sultan, Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, 
up to the time of the battle on the banks of the Sind, which 
was fought between Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, son of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and Chingiz Khan, after 
which, Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah, came into the land 
of Sind, and proceeded towards Diwal and Mukran. 

After the taking of Nandanah' by the forces of the infidel 


territory upon his eldest son, Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah, and then returned 
to Dihli, It was after these events that Kaba-jah’s territory was invaded py 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah, as already mentioned in note’, page 
293. ‘The extent of the province of Lahor may be judged of from what is 
mentioned in that note, and note}, below. \ 

5 This happened in 612 H., according to the Taj-ul-Ma’agir, but it carnot 
be correct. That is the year in which I-yal-diz in person overthrew him: the 
Wazir of Ghaznin defeated Kaba-jah soon after the death of Kutb-ud-Din. 
The Mir’at-i-Jahfin-Numi states that engagements were fought between I-yal- 
diz and Kaba-jah several times in the neighbourhood of Lahor for the posses- 

ion of that province. See under the reign of I-yal-diiz, pages 496—506. 
6 Having been deprived of the province of Lahor, Kabia-jah retired into 
Sind, and, devoting his energies to the consolidation of his rule therein, 
at power, 


























204 he says that Kaba-jah was defeated by I-yal-timish 
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Mughals, Turti, the Mughal Ni-in, with a large army, 
appeared at the foot [of the walls] of the city of Multan, 


ee ae pee and Chingiz Khan is brought to Multan, who 
mi 2 ndus in his life ! 
Sian gpa - beige to the reader without giving 
Our author, no doubt peer rie eee cane So ae 
, a 31V 
where, he has, for reasons of his ae concealed ial pecs ae 
There are many discrepancies likewise in the generality of Muhammadan 
authors about the investment of Multan. Some works, including Jahan-Kusha, 
and Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, agree with our author, and some others state that ° 
Multan was taken by the Mughals, while Fasih-i, and others, which give such 
detailed accounts of the Mughal invasions and Sultan Jalal-ud-Din’s career, 
say nothing about NANDANAH, and do not refer to this expedition sent 
Multan ; and Fasih-i farther states, what is rather improbable, that Chingiz 
Khan himself gave Sultin Jalal-ud-Din to understand, that, “as long as he 
did hot re-cross the Sind, he would not interfere with him.” The A’in-i- 
Akbari says the Mughals swédued Multan, and that Kaba-jah again repulsed 


them, but the first statement is not correct. 













European writers also differ considerably—I need not quote the absurd non- 
sense contained in D’Ohsson [iii. p. 4) and in Rampoldi, in his “Anmnali 
Musaimani”—in their accounts, extracted from the Muhammadan writers, 
respecting the advance of the Mughals upon Multan. In the “‘ History of the 

Tartars,” translated from the work of Abi-l-Ghizi, Bahadur Khan, it is 
stated that Chingiz ‘‘despatched Duday, Neyan, and Bala, Neyan, in pursuit 
of the Sultan, but they, having followed him in vain as far as the frontiers of 
India, were obliged to return without being able to give any tidings respecting 
him.” Petit de la Croix, on the other hand, quoting Fagl-ullah, says, “* e/a, 
Noyan, with 20,000 men,” was sent “to resist” the Sultan, ‘‘if he appeared — 
in the country of Multan,” and again, quoting Abii-l-Fida, says ‘‘ Multan fell 
into the hands of the Mughals.” Jahan-Kusha, Jami’-ut-Tawarikh and Alfi 
are, however, greater authorities than those quoted by Petit de la Croix for 
these events. 

After his defeat of Sultin Jalal-ud-Din on the west bank of the Sind or aes 
Indus, Changiz Khan, with the main body of his forces, halted in the country 
near the Kabul river and the Sind—in the plain of Peshawar, or the Hasht- 
nagar Do-abah, probably—pending negotiations with Sultan T-yal-ti a 
stated by our author also farther on, only the negotiations of Chingiz v 
usually conducted upon quite a different plan : with the sword, not the 
for permission to pass through upper Hindiistan and enter Chin by wa 
Lakhapawati and Kamrid. Whilst there encamped, Chingiz, heat ; 
progress of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, and the strength he was acquiring, 
the Ni-in, Turti or Turtae—both names are correct, and he is 
called Tirmati [not ‘‘Tuli,” as stated in Thomas, “PATHAN KINGS | 
Tali was the som of Changiz, and was elsewhere employed at thi 
tah, on the other hand, says it was Chaghatae, another of the so 

ud-Din, then in the western part of the 
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and, for a period of forty-two days, closely invested that 
strong fortress. 


name of this Do-abah is derived by combining the two first letters of the 
word Gl::—Chinab—with the three last letters of «%—Bihatah or s»,— 
Wihatah, 4 and w being interchangable—the Do-abah of Chinhatah lying 
between those two rivers], where there were numbers of Khokhars at that 
period ; and one writer states that the Sultan did actually invest Lahor itself. 
Turti, having crossed the Sind, “pushed on until he reached the boundary 
of the district or tract of country belonging to Hindistén which Kamr-ud-Din, 
Karmani, had held, but had been dispossessed of it by one of the Sultin’s 
[Jalal-ud-Din’s] Amirs. This evidently refers to the tract of country which 
will be subsequently referred to in several places—Banban or Banian. In it 
was the strong fort of NANDANAH [.is:}—in two copies of AIfi it is written 
six and 144, clerical errors probably, but the locality cannot be mistaken, 
and NANDANAH is evidently meant] which he took, and inflicted great slaughter 
upon its inhabitants.” From whom this fort was taken is not mentioned, but it 
could scarcely have been then in the possession of Jal&l-ud-Din’s vassals. After 
this feat, Turti set out towards Multan, keeping along the western bank of the 
Jhilam. ‘‘On arriving opposite Multan he found the river unfordable, and 
directed his followers to construct a bridge, which they did by means of rafts 
of wood—a floating bridge.” He then crossed, and invested the place ; but, 
after he had placed his catapults, and had discharged them a great number of 
times with much effect, and the fortress was about to fall, he had to abandon 
the siege on account of the excessive heat [It was the height of the hot season, 
and the heat of Multan is truly excessive]. He plundered the provinces of 
Multan and Lohawar, re-crossed the Sind, and proceeded towards Ghaznin.” 
Jami’-ut-Tawartkh and Alfi say he plundered the 3 el.—the country of Fiir or 
_Porus—which is the same probably as the Malik-pir and Malka-pir of 
other writers, the meaning of the former not having been recognized, perhaps, 
fromthe two words being written as one—,éeal. and 4,1. See also Elliot, 
DN ol. ii., page 559. ; 
, however, makes the matter of the investment of Multan by 
or, in a previous page [297], he states that ‘ Turti, the 
in, left 


_ 
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During that contest Malik [Sultan] Nagsir-ud-Din, Kaba- 
jah, opened the door of his treasury, and conferred nume- 


Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh, and Firishtah, both under Mahmiid’s reign, and in 
many other places, as well as by Abbas, Sarwarni, the Afghan historian, and 
other writers; yet, by some means or other, it has been turned into ‘‘Mérdin” 
by a few Muhammadan writers—or rather copyists—and by almost a// Eu- 
ropean translators, after the same fashion as Tara’In—the present Talawari— 
has been turned into ‘‘Mdrdén.” No such places as ‘‘Nardin” and “Narain” 
ever existed. See also Elliot, InpIA; vol. ii., pages 448 to 450. Firishtah’s 
mode of spelling it is Nandiinah, and, in this instance, Dow spells it tolerably 
correct, and is followed by Briggs. 

Although it is declared (Elliot, INDIA: vol. ii, page 451] that ‘ the name> 
of Ninduna cannot be restored,” I shall make an effort to restore that of NAN- 
DANAH, and, I think, not unsuccessfully. 

NANDANAH, as late as the latter part of the last century at least, was the 
name of a district, and formerly of a considerable tract of country, and a 
fortress, in the Sind-Sagar Do-abah of the Panjab—but the name, to judge 
from the Panjib Survey Maps, appears to have been dropped in recent times— 
lying on the west bank of the Bihat, Wihat, or Jhilam. It contained within it 
part of the hill country, including the éa//ah or hill of the Jogi, Bala-nath, a 
sacred place of the Hindiis, which hill country was known to the Muhammadan 
writers as the Koh-i-Jiid, Koh-i-Bala-nath, and to the people dwelling therein 
as the Makhialah, Janjhii, or Jiid Mountains, which we style the Salt Range, 
from the number of mines of rock salt contained within them, and lay between. 
Pind-i-Dadan Khan [so called after a former Khokhar chief named Dadan 
Khan] and Khush-ab, and ow composes part of the Shah-piir [Par or Far. i, 
Porus] District of the present Rawal Pindi Division under the Panjab Govern» 
ment, ‘There was also another separate and smaller district named Vandan- = 
pir, a litde farther north, and there is a small river named Nandanah in e 
present district of Fath-i-Jang, in the Rawal Pindt District, also to the 
There is also, in this district, a Malik-piir, in ancient days, the residence 
the provincial governors, which lies in the direct line of route from the } 
DANAH district on the Jhilam to the locality in which Chingiz Khan 
pitched his camp, previously alluded to. : A 

It is not impossible that the name of NANDANAH was, previous to the r 
of Akbar, applied to the eastern half of the hill tract between Khus! 
Rawal-Pindi, and the Jhilam, including the northern part of the 
so called after Jalal-ud-Din—in the midst of the Sind-Sagar Do- 
formed, during the rule of the Ghiris and the Turkish Slave 

, 
the north-western province of Hind and Sind. The authority 
rulers does not seem to have extended to the eastern 
on the advance of an army to enforce it, nor 
tracts ; and the Khokhars, along with the A 
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rous benefits upon the people, and showed such proofs of 
boldness, ability, expertness, and courage that the men- 


for the same object as that for which Sher Shah, Afghan, founded the fort of 
Ruhtis in after years. Whether it was founded on the site of the fort of NAN- 
DANAH it is difficult to say, but is more than probable, for Abi-l-Fazl does not 
mention it in the list of forts in that savéar, which may account for the name 
being less used in later times, but, at a place onthe route between Khush-ab 
and Makhad on the Sind, named at present Pakka-kot, there are the remains 

of a very strong fortress of ancient times, which may be those of NANDANAH,. 
In the tract south of the Makhialah Mountains or Koh-i-Jiid, as far as 
the Sind, and to the north among the hills likewise, and beyond the Sind 
towards Karman and Ghaznin, are the remains of several large towns or cities, 
and substantial buildings, including the ruins of a considerable city, on the east 
side of the river, named Kahlir [ ,545], which were noticed in the latter part 
of the last century, built in the strongest and most substantial manner, and 
still to he seen, and whieh would be delightfully interesting to explore. The 
country between the Jhilam and the Sind, in the direction I have been referring 
to, teems with ruins of this kind, and the remains of numerous great wells, 
with stone steps to descend into them, named wd#—the present termination of 
many village names—in the Panjabi dialect, dao/7 in Hindi, and sard-ahak in 
Persian. There are also the extensive ruins of the ancient city of Akarrah, and 
some others, in the Bani district, the whole of which give undoubted evidence 
of this tract south of the Makhialah or Jiid Mountains having been the chief 
route between Hind and Ghaznin by Karman and Gardaiz. The more 
northern route by Jhilam, Rawal Pindi, Atak, and Peshawar was seldom, if 
‘ ever used, for the Khaibar route was not under the control of the Dihli kings, 
— nor was it so good and practicable as the other. [I notice that the periodical 
ravings about the ‘‘ only ¢wo routes” from Afghanistan into India have not yet 
ceased.] This may be gathered from the account of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, 
‘Mahmiid’s reign farther on, where he marches his forces as far as the Sddharah 
and then sends Ulugh Khan with his best troops to endeavour to expel the 
s from this very tract, and also from the account of Ulugh Khan in the 
g Section. The country on the west of the Sind and on the Kabul 
vearest ti on the decline of the Ghiirian, Khwarazmi, and Mughal 
nfederacies of powerful tribes, among whom were 
side, in the hills, by the tribes before alluded to, 
< a few others, also held lands on the west 
Se apie weet. 
Nanpanatt that Sultan Jalal-ud-Din 
( negotiating (1). 
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ti ‘i 
Wemcts tor endure upon the pages of time until the 
This affair of the fortress [of Multan] happened in the 
year 621 H.; and, one year and a half subsequently, the 
Maliks of Ghir’, through the ravages of the Mughal 
infidels, joined Malik [Sultan] Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah ; 
and, in the latter part of the year 623H.,a body of [the ay 
tribe of] Khalj, a part® of the Khwarazmi forces, acquired 
Supremacy over the district of Mansirah ‘, which is [one] 


of the cities of Siwastan, and their head was Mz lik Kha: 
the Khalj *. de 


















who had no more than about 10,000 men with him, was unable to face the 
immense forces of the Dihli kingdom, and therefore he contented himself, for 
the time, with the Sind-Sagar Do-abah and part of Sind. Had he appeared 
on the scene a few years earlier, before the Turk chiefs of the Mu’izei and 
Kutbi dynasties had been overpowered and slaughtered by I-yal-timigh, he 
might easily have maintained a permanent footing in India, 

From the fact of NANDANAH being contained in the List of I-yal-timish’s 
victories, although no mention even of such an expedition is given under his 
reign, he may have endeavoured to gain possession of it; and he certainly was 
advancing towards that part when attacked by the illness which compelled him 
to return, and which shortly after caused his death. This frontier tract must 
have been held by the Mughals after taking the fort of NANDANAH, forthe 
very first act of his son Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid, when he came to the throne, — 
eleven years after, was to march into the Panjab and despatch Ulugh Khan 
from the banks of the Sidharah with his forces ‘‘ to ravage the Koh-i-Jid and ; 
the parts about NANDANAH,” and to check the inroads of the Mughals, who, — 
in the preceding reign of Mu‘izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, had taken Lahor and 
attacked Ocghchah. 4 os 

7 Who the ‘*Maliks” of Ghir were at this period will be found in the 
account of the Mughal invasion in the last Section, The ravages of th 
Mughal here referred to have nething whatever to do with “ this invasion” r 
irruption of Turtf the Mughal. See Extior, vol. ii, page 303, 0 

3 Not even the printed text will admit of this sentence being rendered : ‘ 
army of Khalj, consisting of ALL the forces of Khwarizm,” &c, Ei 
vol, ii. page 303. : 

4 The word used is (4,! of Mansiirah, and signifies literal 
low land ; also a portion of land, country, region, tract, &c. — 
the word 2% is used, which is the plural of al—a district, 
as well as town, city, inhabited place. , vi 

5 It is possible that this may be our author's version of Su 
operations against Kaba-jah ; but it is evident, from the | 
nor in his account of Jalal-ud-Din,. Mang-barni, does 
than Hasan, Nigami, the author of the ' . 
of Sulfan Jalalud-Din's subjugation of 
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Malik [Sultan] Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, moved on to 
repel them, and a battle took place between the two 


error of not mentioning those matters, if they were aware of them. The 
Khwarazmi Sultans were very obnoxious to the Ghiiris and their parasites ; 
and, as the Khwarazmi sovereigns were not on good terms with the Khalifahs 
of that day, our author’s bigotry doubtless led him, as well as Hasan, Nizaimi, 
to conceal all that might tend to the honour and glory of those whom our 
author and his sect considered no better than heretics, as well as to pander to 
the vanity of his patrons. See page 609. 

Eighteen months after the appearance of the Mughals on the Sind or Indus, 
and the investment of Multan by Tirti or Tirtée some time in 623 H., a chief, 
named Malik Khan by several writers, and styled ‘‘of Hirat,” with his followers 
and the Khalj tribe, or rather the remnant of the Khalj tribe [a portion of this 
great tribe was settled in Garmsir, and some held lands in Nangrahar, north of 
the Karman district, centuries before the Afghiins came into it. It is included 
by some in Shaniizdn or Sankurain, or rather the latter is included in Nang- 
rahar], the remnant of the Khwarazmi forces in these parts, pressed by the 
Mughal invaders, arrived on the N.W. frontier of Sind. This person, however, 
cannot be the great chief reerred to at pages 287, 409, &c.—nor does ow 
author say he is, but styles him ‘the Khalj;” but some other writers endeavour 
to make out that he is—for, according to Yafa-i, Jahan-Kusha, and other 
works, he was slain when endeavouring to reach Parshor or Barshawar, whén 
} the right wing of Sultan Jalil-ud-Din’s small force which he commanded was 
' defeated on the banks of the Indus. He was the son of Jalal-ud-Din’s mater- 
/ nal uncle, and is styled by different names and titles in different histories. In 
Alfi he is called; Yamin Malik, in Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, Amin Malik, and in 
Raugat-us-Safa, and Habib-us-Siyar, Yamin-ul-Mulk. It is apparent, however, 
that his correct name and titles were Malik Khan, Yamin-ul-Mulk. See page 
287. 

Abi-l-Ghazi, Bahadur Khan, in his history styles the person last referred 
‘to Khan Malik, Saif-ud-Din, "Ighrak, Malik of the hills of Kayman—the 
’ aniizin hills. ‘This however is not correct, for that chief, 
, “Azam Malik and Nuh, the Jan-dar, after their desertion 
_ began to fall out and fight among themselves, so that 
of their desertion all three were killed, and their followers 
by each other and those slain by Changiz 
traces of them were left. 
deft wing of Jalal-ud-Din’s force in the 
: _ He probably is the person 















the deserters from Jalal-ud-Din’s 
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mg and the Khalj force was overthrown, and the Khan 
[ hief] of the Khalj was slain; and Malik {Sultan] Nasir 
ud-Din, KXaba-jah, returned again to Uchchah and Multan. 
Tn this same year likewise, the writer of this work 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, reached the city of Uchchah ® from Khare 
san by way of Ghaznin and Banian’, by boat, on Tuesday, 
the 27th of the month Jamadi-ul-Awwal, in the year 624 i. 
In the month of Zi-Hijjah of the same year, the Firiizi 
College of Uchchah was committed to the charge of the 
author, together with the office of Kazi of the forces * of 
























jah’s rival and enemy, who took them under his protection, and subsequently 
marched against Kaba-jah, supported by these fugitives. 

Firishtah, copying some other modern author, places this event in 615 H., 
but it is totally incorrect. He says they came from the outskirts of 
Ghaznin. The Tabakat-i-Akbari copies from our author. 

§ Uchchah, also called Uchchah-i-Jalali, the Europeanized Uch, Ooch, and 
Ouche, on the Ghara, consisted —I refer to it as it wasa century ago—of seven 
villages of large size. That in which is the tomb of Sayyid Jamal, Bukhari, is 
called Uchchah-i-Sharif, or the Holy; and that in which another Mukam- 
madan saint—Makhdiim-i-Jahanan-i-Jahan—is buried is styled Uchchah-i- 
Makhdim. The part in which the Mughal governors used to dwell is named 
Uchchah-i-Mughal, and so on, all seven villages having separate names; but 
they may be considered as portions, although somewhat apart from each other, 
of one large town. Six or seven duroh [each uroh 1000 paces] to the north- 
ward of Uchchah, the rivers Ghara,<Chinab, and their tributaries fall into the 
Sind, Ab-i-Sind, or Sind-Sagar. : 

7 ‘The Calcutta text has Mathin or Mithin—,\¢.—here, but there is no 
such word in any copy of the text collated. The editor or editors, knowing 
probably that there was a place somewhere on the Indus called Mithan-kot— 
not Mithin with long @—jumped at the conclusion that that must be the place ~ 
referred to. The name contained in every copy of the text is written generally — 
ole —Banian, but occasionally y\2—Banban. See note |, page 536, and 
note 8, page 623. The same name occurs in the reign of I-yal-timish, and 
in many other places ; and, in the printed text, the name is, generally, « ly 
written. In a note, however, it is turned into y'g», but in two of the mx 
modern copies of the text it is turned into s+ and wy» respectively ! 
Elliot’s INjp1a the printed text is implicitly followed. There is no doubt: 

ever that An is xo¢ meant, and that it refers to some place defween en Ghi 
Karman, and the tract north or west of the Salt Range, perhaps B: 
near it ; and further mention of it in the following pages of this work 
confirm this supposition, but its precise position is difficult to fix. 
is a long distance ééow Uchchah, and would have taken our 
out of his way in coming from Ghaznin to that city. ees 

8 Compare Elliot, INp1A, vol. ii, page 304, where the 
Kazi, is turned into “ "4 The passage is thus rene 
month of Zi-l hijja of the same year the Firozi college at Uch 
the month of Rabj’u-l awwal, a. 
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*Ala-ud-Din, Bahram Shah [the son of Sultan Nasir-ud- 
Din, Kaba-jah] ; and, in the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal of 
the same year’, 624 H., the august Sultan, Shams-ud- 


® There are numerous discrepancies among authors with respect to these 
events ; and our author himself, who was present at Ochchah, makes a different 
statement here from that given by him under the reign of I-yal-timish, page 
611; and there says these events happened in 625 H. 

The Taj-ul-Ma’asir, after stating that the fortress of ‘ Ochchah-i-Multin ” 
was ‘‘taken,”—i. e. Ochchah of Multan, or belonging fo Multan, not “ Och 
Multan,”—and without mentioning that I-yal-timish was at Ochchah in 
person, says that I-yal-timish, hearing of Kabi-jah’s pride and arrogance, and 
that he had strongly fortified himself within the fort of Bhakar, despatched 
his Wazir against him with a large army. See also Elliot, INp1A, vol, ii. 
page 242, 

Other writers again state that, on the flight of Kaba-jah from Ochchah, 
I-yal-timish ‘‘left his Wazir to carry on the investment of Ochchah, and 
returned himself to Dihli;” and that ‘‘the Wazir took that place after two 
months, and then marched against Bhakar.” 

Another work has that ‘‘I-yal-timigh’s Wazir marched an armyfagainst 
Kaba-jah, and invested him within the walls of Uchchah in 624 1.” that “it 
was taken after two months, on the 22nd of Jamadi-ul-Akhir,” an 
“after it was taken, Kaba-jah got on board a boat—not what we call be 
this country, but vessels of considerable size, with flat bottoms—in order t 
to Bhakar, and was drowned.” 

The favourite author of Indian History writers [because translated probably), 
Firishtah [not his translators], places this event ‘‘defmwen 618 Hu. and 623 Hy;” 
but, as he gives no authority for so doing, and no dates between, there ig no 

. Knowing what year he means. He places it defore the expedition against 
- Rantabhiir, whereas it took place after ; and in the lithographed text ‘‘revised” 
by BricGs, and also in the Calcutta text of our author, Bhakar is turnedinto 
Thankir, which is Bhianah. The Tabakat-i-Akbari also places these events 
in 614 H. some ten years too soon : that was Kabi-jah’s Jirst defeat by I-yal- 
timish. See page 294. : 
_ The real events appear to be as follow. Soon after the Khalj and 
Khwarazmi fugitives threw themselves on the protection of I-yal-imish, he, 
jealous of the power of Kaba-jah, and his overthrow of that — of the 
Kh mi forces, moved with an army from Dihli, by way of Tébarhindah 
chchah, whilst the governor of the Lahor province, another 
te a diversion, marched against Multan. I-yal-timigh reached 

: RabP ul. wwal, 625 H. [February, 1227 A.B.], having 

Wazir, 
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Dunya wa ud-Din [I-yal-timish] pitched his camp in sight 
because there can be no doubt but that tl 


se ney altered during the lapse of upward of six centuries, and with 
sel to the fortress of Bhakar in particular, and its connexion with Sakar. 

9 return to Uchchah however: some say it held out vigorously for a 
period of two months and twenty days ; but, as it capitulated—some say it 
was taken—on Tuesday, the 29th—one author says the 22nd—of Jaméadi-ul- 
A khir—this must be incorrect, as, between the two dates given for the arrival 
of I-yal-timish and the fall of Uchchah, is a period of exactly four months, 
Our author, although present, can scarcely be depended upon, for here he 
says it occurred in 624 H., and under I-yal-timish’s reign says 625 H. 

The author of the Tarikh-i-Sind, Mir Ma’sim, says that I-yal-timish 
marched an army against Kaba-jah in 624 H., but that the Wazir was left to | 
carry out the investment, and I-yal-timish returned to Dihli ; and that the 
place capitulated 28th of Jamadi-ul-A wwal, 625 H. 

On becoming aware of the fall of Uchchah, Kabia-jah despatched his son, | 
*Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, Bahram Shah, to treat for an accommodation ; but, A 
although he was received with all outward marks of kindness, and matters had i 
been discussed, he was not permitted to depart. As the Wazir was close at 
hand to invest Bhakar, Kaba-jah was alarmed ; and, with the fate of ‘Taj-ud- 
Din, I-yal-diiz, before his eyes, threw himself on board a boat in order to 
escape, and was drowned by the sinking of the vessel on the 22nd of Jamadi- 
ul-Akhir, 625 H. 

According to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, Kaba-jah, having been invested in Bhakar 
by the Wazir, and the place reduced to extremity, ¢#en despatched his son to 
I-yal-timish, with an offering of 100 daés of Dihli-wals [a coin so called], and 
tooo dresses of different kinds; but, being alarmed at the detention of his 
son, shortly after, died of grief! He left treasures to the amount of 500 /a&s 
of Dihli-wals, 1000 large river boats, jewels and valuable pearls, inlaid 
vessels of silver and gold, costly garments and other valuable property, 
the whole of which was appropriated by I-yal-timish. What became of 
Muhammad, Bahram Shah, Kaba-jah’s son, is not known. : 

The Jami’-ul-Hikayat, a book of anecdotes, written about this period, and 
dedicated to the Wazir of I-yal-timish, states—but the statements contained 
in such works must be received with due caution—that “ I-yal-timish sew¢ an 
army to repress the encroachments of Kaba-jah,” but does not mention 
Uchchah expressly, and adds, that ‘‘he, being unable to cope with this a 
army, sent his forces to Bhakar in boats. The troops of Dihlt reached — 
Bhakar on the roth of Rabi'-ul-Awwal, 625 H., and preparations for attack 
were made. It was, however, not made until near seven weeks after, on 1st 
of Jamidi-ul-Awwal ; but Kaba-jah, driven from the outer walls, 
town and had to retire to the fort.” This description, however, is not 
cable to the island of Bhakar in its present extent, Kaba-jah is then sx 
have offered to capitulate, if he were allowed to send away his sons and 
treasure. This was refused; and“he, placing no faith in_his 
[rival ?], preferring death to surrender and captivity, Case 
walls into the water, ne night of Thursday, the rgth of Jan 
one month and nineteen days after the first investment of the place. 

pa ch 
Buda’iini says that the Mughals invested Multan in 611 a 


le course of the Indus, at this part, 
































ut, Kaba-jah was made captive by Sultan Shams: 
the von of the other worl.” ‘ 
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of Uchchah. Malik [Sultan] Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, dis- 
comfted, embarked on boats [with his troops and fol- 
lowers ?] and retired towards Bhakar; and [a body of ?] the 
Sultan’s forces, along with the Wazir of the State, the 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, set out in pursuit of him, and invested him 
within the fortress of Bhakar’. 

Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, remained encamped 
before the gate of the fortress of Uchchah for a period of 
two months and twenty-seven days. On Saturday, the 
27th of the month, Jamadi-ul-Awwal ’, the citadel of Uch- 
chah was given up. When the news of the capture of the 
place reached Malik [Saltan] Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, he 
sent his son, ’Ala-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, to the presence of 
the Sultan. Subsequent to his reaching the camp of the 
Sultan, on the 22nd of the month, Jamadi-ul-Akhir, in- 
formation arrived of the taking of Bhakar ; and that Malik 
[Sultan] Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, had drowned himself in 
the river Sind, and the term of his existence was severed *. 

The period of his rule in the land of Sind, and Uchchah, 
and Multan, was twenty-two years. : 


IV. MALIK BANA-UD-DIN, TUGHRIL 4, UL-MU’IZZI-US- 
SULTANL 


Malik Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, was a Malik of excellent 
disposition, scrupulously impartial, just, kind to the poor 
and strangers, and adorned with humility. He was one 
of the slaves of the early part of the reign of the Sultan-i- 
i, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, and the latter 
ised him likewise to a high degree of rank; and, 


x [and Firishtah in his work] tums this name into Thankir, 
: Bhakar Kacad = ; 
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when the fortress of Thangir®, [or Thankir], which is [in ?] 
the territory of Bhianah, with the Rae of which warfare 
was being carried on, was taken, it was made over to Baha- 
ud-Din, Tughril’s charge, and that part became flourishing 
and prosperous through his means. From different parts 
of Hindustan and Khurasan merchants and men of repute 
had joined him, and to the whole of them he was in the 
habit of presenting houses and goods which used to become 
their property, so that, on this account, they would dwell 
near him. 

As the fortress of Thankir was not suitable as a place of 
residence for him and his following, Malik Baha-ud-Din, 
Tughril, founded, in the territory of Bhianah, the city of 
Sultan-kot, and therein took up his abode, and used con- 
tinually to despatch [bodies of] cavalry towards Gwaliyar. 
When the Sultan-i-Ghazi [Mu’izz-ud-Din] retired from the 
foot [of the walls] of the fort of Gwaliyir, he said to Baha- 





























§ The discrepancies of authors with regard to the taking of this fortress, and 
the operations against Gwiliyir are great. 

Our author himself, under the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, states that 
Kutb-ud-Din subdued Nahrwalah, Thangir, Gwaliyir, and Buda’tn, and here 
contradicts himself. 

The Taj-ul-Ma’asir says Thangir was taken in 592 H., and that Kutb-ud- 
Din, having joined the Sultan’s forces, the royal army moved against Gwaliyir, 
and invested it in that same year. Rae Solankh Pal sued for peace, became 
tributary, and was allowed to retain his possessions. | » : 

The Tabakat-i-Akbari says Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din made the expedition to 
Kinnauj and Banaras in 589 H., and, leaving Kutb-ud-Din as his repre- 
sentative in Hind, returned to Ghaznin. Immediately after, that work states, 
“ Kutb-ud-Din subdued Thangir, Gwaliyir, and Bu a’tin, and then invaded 
N ahrwalah,” but gives no dates ; and then adds, without mentioning any other 
event between, that, ‘“ when between Tiis and Sarakhs, Sultan Mu'ize-ud-Din ‘ 
heard of the death of his brother,” which happened in 599 H., according to our 
ee Mir'st-iJahan-Numa also says that Sultin Mu’iza-ud-Din, after 
conquest of Kinnauj and Banfras, left Kutb-ud-Din, as his deputy in 
and that the latter ‘ok Gwaliytir, Buda’iin, and other places, but Th 
not mentioned, and, in this statement, Haft Iklim and Buda’tini agree. — 

Alfi, which is the most peat se ozs “Sultan Mu’ize-ud 
Muhammad-i-Sam, again ente ind in Hy q gir 
apetes which was an exceedingly strong place, and then marched. 
Gwialiyar,” about which more will be mentioned in the following note. 

It is amusing to compare Firishtah here=-the test I mean—his 
these events, first, under the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, and, subsec ) 
in his account of Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, and Bahi-ud-Din, Tughril. They are — 
related in three different ways, and neither in details nor p eeape 


agree ! 


a. 
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-ud-Din, Tughril: “I must leave this stronghold to thee 
[to take].” In concurrence with this hint, Malik Baha-ud- 
Din, Tughril, stationed a body of forces from his own 
troops at the foot of the fort of Gwaliyir, and near by, at 
the distance of one league, he erected a fortification, in order 
that the Musalman horsemen might remain within it at 
night, and, when the day should break, push on to the 
foot of the fort® [walls]. 

They were occupied in this manner for the period of a 
year ; and, when the defenders of Gwaliyiir became reduced 
to straits, they sent emissaries to the Sultan- [Malik at that 
period] i-Karim, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, and gave up the fort 
to him’; and [consequently] between Malik Baha-ud-Din, 


6 The more recent copies of the text differ somewhat from this ; but the 
oldest and best copies are as above. 

7 Neither here, nor under the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, does our 
author give us the details in consecutive order, his constant failing. The 
Sultan, having gained possession of Thangir, moved against Gwaliyir. 
Arrived there, he found it would be impossible to take it by a coup de main, 
and that the only way to reduce it would be by a regular investment, and 
reduction of the defenders to straits, which would occupy a considerable time, 
The Rae of Gwaliyiir, becoming aware of the Sultan’s deliberations on the 
matter, hastened to present himself before him, with rich presents and 
offerings, and conciliated him, and, for a time, he was enabled to preserve 
his territory. 

ELPHINSTONE, led away by the ¢rans/ations of Firishtah—Briggs’s version 
of which he constantly quotes—and other histories probably, easily, but 
ly, disposes of these affairs. He says, page 315, ‘‘next year, Shahib 
me back to India, took Biana, west of Agra, and laid siege [!] to the 
‘ in Bundélkand. It is probable [!] that he was recalled , 
in Khorasan, for he left the conduct of the siege of 
os had without having performed anything of 

ie 


the fort, the Sultan remarked to 
ter by his means], it should be 
Sultan’s departure, Tughril 
territory and there 
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Tughril, and [Malik] Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, there used to 
exist a little of the leaven of vexation. 

Malik Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, was-a man of exemplary 
faith, and, in the district of Bhianah, numerous proofs of 
his goodness remained; and he died, and was received into 
the Almighty’s mercy. 

















After this, an account will likewise be given in this 
TABAKAT of the Khalj Maliks who were [among] those of 
the reign of the beneficent Sultén* Kutb-ud-Din, and 
accounted among the servants of the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, in order that, when the readers § 
[of this work] acquire knowledge respecting all the Maliks 
and Amirs of Hindiistan, they may utter a benediction = 
upon the author, and pray unto the Omnipotent for the “ 
eternal dominion and perpetual sovereignty of Sultan 
NASIR-UD-DUNYA WA _ UD-DIN, ABU-L-MUZAFFAR-l- 
MAuMOD, the son of the Sultan, the Kasim [co-sharer] of 

e Lord of the Faithful’: and may Almighty God per- 
1 uate the dynasty, Amin! ° ara . 





There is no date given of the surrender of Gwiliyir to Kutb-ud-Din, but, 
from what our author states about the “leaven of vexation” 
Kutb-ud-Din and Tughril, and what other writers say respecting 
determination of appealing to arms on account of Kutb- |-Din’s 
with respect to this fortress, we may conclude that its pee 
taken place just before or immediately after the death of Sulgan wi 
Din, who would probably, had he lived longer, have interfered in’ 
matter out of his great regard for Tughril, his ancient slave. 
Din, d/ter the Sultan’s death, would scarcely have kept himself 
Lahor out of fear of Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-diz, with another rival like 1 
Din, Tughril, in his rear, lest they might act in’ concert. a 

Firishtah mentions these events in his account of Tughril as. ’ 
had happened in 607 1. ! See also note *, page 516. 

Gwiliyir did pa i om ce Mu 
was recovered shortly after by 
arose on the death of Kutb-ud-Din, L-bak. and 
son; and, it was not until many “after— 
could gain of it. See under his reign 

* Not so: Malik Kutb-ud-Din ; 
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V. MALIK-UL-GHAZI, IKHTIYAR-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SON 
OF BAKHT-YAR!, KHALJI, IN THE TERRITORY oF 
LAKHANAWATI?. 


Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that this 
Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, belonged to the Khalj [tribe] 
of Ghir, and the territory of Garmsir*; and that he was a 
man impetuous, enterprising, intrepid, bold, sagacious, and 
expert. He came from his tribes to the court of Ghaznin, 
and [to] the Audience Hall of dominion of the Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam. In the Diwan-i-’Ariz 


1 In the more recent copies of the text, the word y—‘‘son of” has been 
left out, but the igafat—the dasrah or i, governing the genitive, even in them 
is understood, if not written ; and thus, with European and some local Indian 
Mubammadan writers, the father has had the credit for what the son per- 
formed. The same ‘error, of omitting the Aasrah or not understanding the 
grammatical structure, has caused the ancestor of the Ghirian Sultans, 
Muhammad, son of Stiri, noticed at page 320, to be made Muhammad 
Siiri—owe person—instead of fo. The father’s name it appears was Bakht- 
yar [i. e. the Fortunate or Lucky], the son of Mahmiid. 9 

At page 517, in every copy of the text, our author styles him *Tzz-ud-Din/ 
instead of Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. 

2 My oldest copy of the text gives the vowel points as above. There is no 
doubt but that the correct name is LAKHMANA-WATI, or LAKSHMANA-WATi 
from Lakhmana or Lakshmana, the son of Dasarata, and half-brother of 
Ram Chandra, and wati, the contraction of wati—habitation, dwelling, 
home—the country of Lakhmana. 

* The most absurd statements have been made with respect to the people 
named Khalj, the plural of which, according to the Arab mode of writing, 
is Akhlaj. It is also written, but rarely, Khalaj; but some few Muham- 
madan Indian authors write it Khilj and Khilji, and most European writers 
have followed them [Dow, however, makes “ Chilligies” of them, although 
Firishtah writes the word (Js like other Muhammadan authors] ; but, accord- 

to the fertile imaginati peans, the Khalj—\s—tribe and Ghalzi 

: ict, some roundly Tt that the Khalj ave 
tribe of Ghalzi, without there being 
3 in any Muhammadan writer 
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ee [department of the Muster-Master], because, in the sight 
> of the head of that office, his outward appearance was 
humble and unprepossessing, but a small stipend was 
: assigned him. This he rejected, and he left Ghaznin and 
: came into Hindistan. Arrived at the capital, Dihli [there 
likewise], by reason of his humble condition, not finding 
| favour in the sight of the [head of the] Muster-Master’s 
: department, he was also rejected. 
’ Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar then left Dihli and proceeded ; 
 - to Buda’iin, to the presence of the holder of that fief, the | 
/ Sipah-Salar [Commander or Leader of troops], Hizabr-ud- ! 
Din, Hasan-i-Adib, and he fixed a certain salary for him. 
*» The paternal uncle of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar—Muham- 
mad, son of Mahmid—was in [the army of | Ghaznin [and 
rm pete [is nephew Joined him]; and, when the battle was fought at 
‘ 















Mra'in in which the Golah [Rae Pithora] was defeated, 
[cAi, [styled] Nag-awri, entertained Muhammad-i-Mahmad 
fey uncle] in his own service. When he [Al] became 
datory of Nag-awr, he stood up among his brethren [sie], 
Mea.conferred a kettle-drum and banner upon Muhammad- 
ie ouhmid, and made over to him the fief of Kashmandi 
‘ shé{ashtmandi]; and, after his [Muhammad-i-Mahmud' s] 


de? 


| . : 
play Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar became feudatory in his 
dary 

Ae i d into Awadh to the pre- 

sence of ome time he proceede into 
| if Saisie Malik Husam-ud-Din, Aghal-Bak. As he had 
, a shovt horse and efficient arms, and in several places: 
’ ¢ fs 


j } ‘bn activity and gallantry, Bhagwat or Bhugwat 
i «This. oS é 
and mospypassage is defective more or less in every copy of the text 
sense of Ut of them are—the most modern copies—hopelessly so. 


i i i to add a few words, but they are thos 
whichox it I have been obliged to opps " a 













te » in italics within brackets. ' 
- = pagpen by others 5 and the only parts ages 

‘ D) “Tj those respecting the nephew joining the uncle, ss 

j anding up among his brethren.” ‘The latter was probably 


7 ‘efs here mentioned appear to have been quite 
_SrtThe three chiefs here tik Kutb-ud-Din, i-bak’s authority; 








seeing ag son of Bakht-yar, entered their se 
very fact of these + rulers being put in the same Section 
Din, I-bak, Nasir-l\\q pin, Kaba-jah, and Baha-ud-Din,_ 


numbered consecutively, ws that Muhammad, son of E 
officer of Kutb-ud-Din, bite only partially dependent on fi 
representative at Dihli; ar ,d, in the same manner, his 

intents independent until t}) ye last was overcome by T+ 
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[oKp].and Bhitli or Bhiwali [.J-*] were conferred 
upon him in fief; and, being a man of valour and intre- 
pidity, he was in the habit of making incursions into the 
territory of Muner and Bihar’, and used to obtain booty 


5 These names are thus written in the oldest copies and are confirmed by 
the best of the modern copies of the text, and, as they are important, I give 
the original Persian. These fiefs were situated between the Ganges and the 
Karmah-nasah, to the eastward of and adjoining Chiinar-garh, and two par 
ganahs still bear the same names. The town of Bhiili [anglicized Ahoelee] is 
still the chief town of the latter, but there is a difficulty with respect to the 
name of the principal place of the Bhagwat or Bhugwat pargenah in those 
days, and it is most probable that the hill and fortress of Chiinir-garh was 
included in it. See Indian Atlas, sheet 88. That the places mentioned in the 
text were in the part named is singularly corroborated by what others say 
were the names of Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar’s fiefs, mentioned in the 
following note ; for the places referred to are evidently the modern anglicized 
Pateetah and Kuntil [Kuntilah 2], the former being only two miles north and 
nine west, and the latter one mile north; and twenty-eight miles west Ot 
Bhiili. All these three places moreover are immediately west of the Karnqah- 
nasah, which river was the boundary of the Bibir territory. In the prin,ted 
text these places are turned into Sahlat [ele] or Sahlast [ete] and 
Sahilt [A] or Sihwali [.J,4J—in fact, anything but what is correct. ee 


Elliot : Inp1A, vol. ii., page 305. a 
® There is considerable difference between our author and some Din/ 
writers here, and also in other places; and, as I proceed I will give a t 


abstract of what they say. is wa 
Tkhtiyar-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar—as I shall in futureg,, ,22 
him—that is son of Bakht-yar, the Khalj, who was never @ fother Lthe 
“History of India” written for the Calcutta University notwitl yg) 
was one of the headmen of the Khalj tribe dwelling in ar — on the 
south-west border of Ghir. “He was endowed with great valour, wis- 
dom, and liberality, was of robust and powerful form, with immensely 
arms—as described by our author. During the reign of Sultan 
he came to Ghaznin in search of service during those 
_and, subsequently, not obtaining employment such as he 
‘into Hind, and proceeded to Lahor. There he did not 

n, itis said, so he proceeded farther eastward, and 
[the great Malik], Husim-ud-Din, ‘0 ghil- 

who held in fief a considerable tract of 
the river Gang, independent of 
















} 
‘ 
| 


Paw. dner—a very old place at the confluence of the Soane [Son] with the Ganges, 
*2y,m th- “ight bank of the former—and Bihar, as well as Awadh. The town of 
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ple resources in the shape of 
Norses, arms, and men; and the fame of his alertness and 


bravery, and the booty [he had acquired], became noised 
abroad. Bodies of Akhlaj’, from different parts of Hin- 
distan, turned their faces towards him; and his reputation 
reached Sultan [Malik] Kutb-ud-Din, who despatched a 
robe of distinction to him, and showed him honour. Having 
been honoured with such notice and favour, he led a force 
towards Bihar, and ravaged that territory, 

He used to carry his depredations into those parts and 
that country until he organized an attack upon the fortified 
city of Bihar, Trustworthy persons have related on this 
wise, that he advanced to the gateway of the fortress of Bihar 


from it, until he acquired am 



























authors of Akbar’s time, and some European translators and writers, have been 
led to suppose that these places referred to Patiali— Jie [Lat. 27° 41, Long, 
79° 40], and Kanpilah [a5], Lat. 27° 37', Long. 79° 21/, lying on the 
southern bank of the Ganges a few miles N.N.W, of Buda'iin, but no less 
than three degrees west, and about the same distance north, of the places referred 
to jy our author above ; whilst PaTiran and KunTILAH are within @ few 
mes of BHUGWAT and Buitxi, and situated in the same tract of 

pom ediately west of the Karmah-nasah. They are equally convenient for 


Pa Othejies about five miles south of the fort of Chiinar-garh, and fad’: 7 
par Shor] a fort when Chait Singh, the rebel Zamindar of Banaras, gar 
iti 31 but it is not entered in the Indian Atlas, and may have since 
to coiibarative decay. ] 

Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar now began to carry his depredations into Bihar 
Muner as well as into Awadh, on Ais own account, and acquired great 
Hearing of his valour and prowess, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, sent him [from I 
according to Buda’ani] a dress of honour of great value, for, at this perio 
Husim-ud-Din, OU ghiil-Bak, is no more mentioned. ia 
It will be seen from these statements, as well as from the statement | 
author, that Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar was never Sipah-Salar in Awadh. — 
mistake appears to have arisen from his having entered the se 
ud-Din, Ughil-Bak, who was a Sipah-Salar and held the fief 
by confounding Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar’s name with that of 
Hizabar-ud-Din, mentioned above by our author, See 
Kincs or Dent,” page 10. : 

7 This favour, on the part of Kutb-ud-Din, as well as. 
Bakht-yar’s valour and generosity becoming noised 
from the Sultan’s forces in Hindiistan from all parts b 
him, and he became very powerful. He subdued tl 
making great slaughter among the infidels of that ps 
Ege 
before Kutb-ud-Din at taken 
but he was not “ Sultin” Kutb-ud-Din, for his | 
himeelt was, <6: slow bi Ae 


% 
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i undred horsemen in defensive armour, and sud- 
VON eued the place. There were two tite kate 
Farghanah, men of learning, one Nigam-ud-Din, the ot 4 
Samsam-ud-Din [by name], in the service of ee - 
i-Bakht-yar; and the author of this book met with Sam- 
gam-ud-Din at Lakhanawati in the year 641 H., angi tits 
account is from him. These two wise brothers were soldiers 
among that band of holy warriors when they reached the 
gateway of the fortress and began the attack, at which 
time Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, by the force of his intre- 
pidity, threw himself into the postern of the gateway Ses 
place, and they captured the fortress, and acquired great 
booty. The greater number of the inhabitants of that place 
were Brahmans, and the whole of those Brahmans had 
their heads shaven; and they were all slain. There were 
a great number of books’ there ; and, when all these books 
came under the observation of the Musalmans, they sum- 
moned a number of Hinditis that they might give them 
information respecting the import of those books ; but the 
whole of the Hindiis had been killed’, On becoming ac- 
quainted [with the contents of those books], it was found 
that the whole of that fortress and city was a college, and 
in the Hindii tongue, they call a college [s,s] Bihar’. 
~ When that victory was effected, Muhammad-i-Bakht- 


yar returned with great booty, and came to the presence 


the beneficent Sultan‘, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, and re- 








~ years to Delhi, bending beneath the weight of plunder. 
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ar’s praises’, and, at beholding the honour 


5 After having 


gained possession of Bihar, Muhammad- 
along with 


him valuable presents, 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din, at this time 
in Hindistan, 
have 


i-Bakht-yar, taking _ 
part of the spoils, proceeded to wait upon + 
the representative of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din 

of authors he is said, more probably, to 

; but, as previously stated in next to last 

hilst Kutb-ud-Din was at Mahobah, in the 
—which should be 589 H.—after taking Kalinjar, 
that Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar presented himself, for it was in 589 H. that he 
moved from Bihar to invade Lakhanawati, See note 7, page 558. He was 
received with such distinction, and so many marks of favour were shown him, 

that the chiefs and ministers of Kutb-ud-Din’s vice-regal court became filled ie 
with envy and hatred of Muhammad-i-Bakht-y ar, and they began to calum- F 
niate him to Kutb-ud-Din, and to report expressions of a scornful nature 
towards himself on the part of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar which he had never 
used. It happened, upon the occasion of Kutb-ud-Din’s holding a public 
audience in the Kasr-i-Safed [White Castle], that a rampant elephant was 
brought forward for inspection, and these envious persons began saying, in a 


3y the generality 
gone to Dihli for the purpos 
para. of note, page 516, it was wl 
Kalbi territory, in 599 4. 


















disdainful and contemptuous manner, that there was no one who would venture 


to stand before that elephant, the like of which was not to be found in Hind. 
Kutb-ud-Din, in whose mind they had succeeded in creating an unfriendly 
feelihg towards Mul ammad-i-Bakht-yar, proposed to him an encounter with 
thgrlephant. He agreed at once, and, with the mace he held in his hand, 
d,,,t it one blow, but that blow was so effectual that the elephant made off. 
“‘vhis anecdote is somewhat differently related by another writer, who says 
that these malignants stated to Kutb-ud-Din that Muhammad i-Bakht-yar was. 
desirous of encountering an elephant, and that Kutb-ud-Din had a white 
which was rampant, and so violent that the drivers were afraid ofit, and 
he directed should be brought on the course for Mubammad-i-Bakht-yar 
encounter. He approached it near enough to deal it such ¢ blow on the t 
with his mace as at once put it to flight, ¢ 4 
After his performing this feat, Kuth-ud-Din distingnished him with stil 
greater favour. He conferredM@pon him a special dress of honour of great ve 
anda large sum of money ; and Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, having donned. 
robe, added money of his own to Kutb-ud-Din’s gift, and distributed the 
among those present, and left the assembly with increased renown and 
Kutb-ud-Din further distinguished him by giving him a standard 
insignia, and confirmed him, on the part of his master, the Sultan, in 
ment ofthe tracts he had subdued, and such further conquests as he 
in the Lakhanawati territory ; and Mubammad-i-Bakht-yar 
Here is a rich specimen of the history taught at present, at le: 
versity of Calcutta, as it is from the ‘‘ History of India” by Mr. 
“ Kootub lost no time in despatching one of Ais slaves, BUK 
who had risen to command, by his native genius, to 
capital was sacked, and the country subdued, and ¢he 

























































after made to supplant Bukhtiyar in Ais master's favour, 
the prowess he exhibited in a single combat with 
court had forced on Kim. This event established 













confidence of Kootub, who sent Aim, in 1203, fo 





Now, in the whole of th 
thor, Mubammadan or Hit 


aes 


ans 
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he received, and the gifts bestowed upon him by Sultan 
Kutb-ud-Din, became envious of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, 
and, at a convivial banquet, they treated him in a reproach- 
ful and supercilious manner, and were deriding him and 
uttering inuendoes ; and matters reached such a pitch that 
he was directed to combat with an elephant at the Kasr-i- 
Safed [White Castle]. With one blow, which he dealt the 
elephant on the trunk with his mace*, the elephant fled 
discomfited, ; 

When Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar gained that distinction, 
Sultan Kutb-ud-Din ordered him a rich robe of honour 
from his own special wardrobe, and conferred considerable 
presents upon him. The Sultan [likewise] commanded the 
Amirs to make him presents, and he received such a 
number of gifts as could not be contained within the limits 
of writing. Muhammad-i-Bakht-yaér moreover, in that 
same assembly, dispersed the whole of those presents, and 
bestowed them upon the people ; and, with the sp 
imperial’ honorary robe, he departed, and set out tow 
Bihar. 

Fear of him ® operated exceedingly in the hearts of t 
unbelievers of the different parts of the territories of Laklt 
anawati and Bihar, and the countries of Bang and Kan- 
rad, Trustworthy persons have related after this manna- 
that the fame of the intrepidity, gallantry, and victories;r, 
Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar had [also] reached Rae Lakhm/of 
iah *, whose seat of government wasthe city of Nidiah, an- 
who was a very great Rae, and had been on the throne nd 
a period of eighty years. or 

At this place, an ANECDOTE respecting the circur _ 
stances of that Rae, which had been heard [by the writer], 
is here recorded ; and it is this, that, when his father was 






© See Elliot: INDIA, vol. ii. page 306. Guys signifies a mace, not a “battle- 
-” In some modern copies of the text the words “fled discomfited’” are 


and we have instead “Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar pursued the ele- 
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ly us world, Rae Lakhmaniah was in his 
i ts WOMb, “Wherarown was placed on the belly of 
‘Us mother, and all girded up their loins in her Service. 


The Raes of Hind used to hold their family in great 
Importance, and were wont t 


of Khalifah? by descent, 
When the birth 


removed from tl 


































vh of Lakhmaniah drew near, 
of giving birth became manifest to his mother, she assem- 

bled the astrologers together’, and they made observation e 
whether the horoscope was auspicious. With one accord _& 
they represented : “ [f this child should be born at this sg 
hour, it will be unfortunate exceedingly, 
attain unto sovereignty ; but, if it should be 
subsequent to this time, 
When his mother he 


and the signs 


and will never 
born two hours 
it will reign for eighty years,” 
ard this conclusion from the astro- 
logers, she commanded that she should be suspended with 
her head downwards, with her two legs bound together ; 
and the astrologers were placed in order that they might 
continue to observe the horoscope. When the time came, 
they agreed that the [auspicious] hour of birth was now 
arrived. She directed that she should be taken down, and 
forthwith Lakhmaniah was born ®, On reaching the grour 
his mother, unable any longer to endure the agony 
labour, died, and Lakhmaniah was placed upon the throne 

He reigned for a period-of eighty years, and trustwo 
persons have related to this effect, that, little or m : 
never did any tyranny proceed’ from his hand ; and whoso- | 
ever preferred a request to him for anything, other 
one /a& [one hundred thousand] he did not bestow, 
the manner of the beneficent Sultan, Kutb-ud-Din, tl 
Hatim of his time. It has been narrated on this wise, 

‘The words “Khalifah by descent” [silt Slee], here 
author, and Peshwa, by others, plainly indicate that his family was. 


upon in the light of heads or supreme leaders in spiritual, not t I tte 
and Rae Lakhmaniah, not as a “ powerful monarch” and “lord pai , 
for power of that kind he evidently did not possess. ee 
vol. ii. page 307. ; sills ak: 
+? There is not a word about “ Brahmans” in the best « of the text, 
3 Here is a specimen of the difference in idiom in tl : ave 
before referred to. The oldest set of MSS. have a4 aye 
odern 3+] Woy | sag ‘ : ‘ 
“ His nobles, or rather the chief men of his ki 
ministers probably—carried on the government until 


maniah was able to assume pease 
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as in that country, the Aawzi [shell] is current in place of 
silver *, the least gift he used to bestow was a /ak of kawris. 
The Almighty mitigate his punishment [in hell]! 

T now return to the history of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, 
When he returned from the presence of Sultan Kutb-ud- 
Din, and subdued Bihar’, his fame had reached the hearing 
of Rae Lakhmaniah, and the different parts of his dominions 
likewise. A number of astrologers, wise men, and coun- 

sellors of his kingdom presented themselves before the Rae, 
and represented, saying: “In our books of the ancient 
Brahmans they have foretold that this country will fall 
into the hands of the Turks’, and the time of its fulfilment 
has drawn near, The Turks have subjugated Bihar *, and 
next year they will surely come into this country, It is 
expedient for us that the Rae should consent’ so that he, 
along with the whole people, should be removed from the 
country in order that we may be safe from the molestation 
of the Turks.” 4 
The Rae replied, saying: “Is there any token given in 
your books with respect to this man who is to subdue our 
country?” They replied: “The indication of him is this, 
that, when he stands upright on his two feet, and lets down 
his two hands, his hands will reach beyond the point of his 
knees in such wise that the fingers will touch the calves of 
E i his legs” The Rae answered: “It is advisable that 


j Aad § In every copy of the text collated, with the exception of ‘vo, which have 
es Jital, the word silver is used. In 1845 the riipi was equivalent to 6500 kauris, 
and a /ak would be equal to a fraction over fifteen riipis. In ancient times 
they may have been estimated at a higher rate, but a /aé of kauris could not 
have been a very desirable present to obtain, or a very convenient one. See 

Rote’, page 583. 

6 Our author must mean when Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar returned from the 

__ presence of Malik Kutb-ud-Din, whither he had gone a/ter he subdued Bihar, 
be he did not go to Kutb-ud-Din éefore, even by his own account. All 

of the text, however, are as above. 

predictions did not go so far as to foretell that the Calcutta 

y of India” would turn the Turks into Ghalzi Afghans. 
ub Bihar, and next year will come into this 
‘Tawar 





















that traders were in the habit of bringing horses from Bihar 
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trustw 


orthy persons should be despatched in order that 
ey rt 


: may, in a proper manner, investigate those peculiar 
eee sine In accordance with the Rae’s command, 

ley sent trustworthy persons, and they made investigation 
Tespecting this matter, and, in the external form and 
figure of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, those characteristics they 
found. 

When they became assured of these peculiarities, most of 
the Brahmans and inhabitants? of that place left, and 
retired into the province of Sankanat®, the cities and towns 
of Bang, and towards Kamrad; but to begin to abandon 
his country was not agreeable to Rae Lakhmaniah. The 
following year after that, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar caused a 
force to be prepared, pressed on from Bihar, and suddenly 
appeared before the city of Nidiah‘, in such wise that no 
more than eighteen horsemen could keep up with him, and 
the other troops followed after him. On reaching the gate 
of the city, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar did not molest any 
one, and proceeded onwards steadily and sedately, in such 
manner that the people of the place imagined that mayhap 
his party were merchants and had brought horses for sale *, 
and did not imagine that it was Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, — 
until he reached the entrance to the palace of Rae Lakh- 
maniah, when he drew his sword, and commenced an on- — 
slaught on the unbelievers. : 

At this time Rae Lakhmaniah was seated at the head of 
his table *, and dishes of gold and silver, full of victuals, 
were placed according to his accustomed routine, when 
cry arose from the gateway of the Rae's palace and the 
interior of the city. By the time he became certain 






























2 All but the two oldest copies have Sahin [from ary, which si 
merchants, shopkeepers, and the like—inoffensive people, not “chiefs. i 
3 In the best and oldest copies of the text, Sanknat—olk=..—is 

written, with the exception of two, which have Saknat—elG 
ut-Tawatikh also has Saknat; but other works, including the 
Akbar and the Tazkarat-ul-Mulik, say Jagnath, The part meant 
author more probably refers to a province of eastern Bang. Z 
4 The more modern copies of the text have ‘se —ongaaans Y vs 
* of 42555 and koyi ae - 
meee canals in different copies here. It appears from the : 





i and such is stated by some other more modern writers. 
ee Nor atedinane’ ily: it might have been 
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was the state of affairs, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar had 
dashed forwards through the gateway into the palace, and 
had put several persons to the sword. The Rae fled bare- 
footed by the back part of his palace; and the whole of his 
treasures, his wives, and [other] females, his domestics and 
servants, his particular attendants, were taken, and the 
Musalmans captured a number of elephants, and such a 
vast amount of booty fell to their lot, as cannot be 
recorded’, When the whole of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar's 
army arrived, and the city and round about had been taken 
possession of, he there took up his quarters; and Rae 
Lakhmaniah got away towards Sankanat* and Bang, and 
there the period of his reign’ shortly afterwards came to a 
termination. His descendants, up to this time, are rulers 
in the country of Bang’. 


7 The Rae, on hearing of the arrival of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, was 
dumbfounded. He fled alone and unattended, and succeeded in reaching a 
boat, and escaped. His boundless treasures, the accumulations of eighty 
years, fell into the possession of the Musalmans ; and a large portion of them, 
the greatest rarities, were transmitted to Malik Kutb-ud-Din, for the Sultan. 

According to Munshi Shiam Parshad, who wrote an account of Grur 
[Gaudah—.3,§°] for Major William Franklin [In referring to this work I shall 
call it the Gaur MS.], Rie Lakhmaniah ruled from 510 to 590 H., which is 
correct. It was in the early part of the last-mentioned year that Muhammad- 
i-Bakht-yar took Nidiah. 

His rule extended over a period of twelve years, and he was assassinated in 
the middle of the year 602 H. 

Mr. Thomas, however, in his ‘‘ ParHAN Kincs oF DEHLI,” page 110, 
says Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, whom he erroneously makes ‘‘ Sipah sd/dr” 
of Awadh, ‘Sin A.H. 599, pushed his forces southward, and expelled, with 
but little effort, the ancient Hindu dynasty of A’uddeah.” Here is an error of 


ten years: Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar moved from Bihar in 589 H., and in the 


jlowing year took Nidiah by surprise. Were 599 H. correct, his sway over 
khanawati would have been less than ¢hree years, as he was assassinated 


Bikrim-pir or Wikram-pir. 
r, continued to be a place 
not finally 
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After Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar possessed himself of that 
territory [Rae Lakhmaniah’s], he left the city of Nadiah in 
desolation, and the place which is [now] Lakhanawati? he 
made the seat of government. He brought the different ~ e 
parts of that territory under his sway, and instituted 
therein, in every part, the reading of the Khutbah, and the 
coining of money *; and, through his praiseworthy endea- 








































capital of Bangalah until immediately before the Mubammadan conquest... 
Nidiah was called Nobo-dwip. See ‘‘ Account of Zila Dinajpur,” Cal- 
cutta: 1832, 

Wilford says the conquest of Bengal took place in 1207 A.D., which is 
equivalent to 603-604 H., the latter year having commenced 27th July, 
1207 A.D.; and according to this theory Bengal was conquered a year or 
more after its conqueror’s death! Sultan Mw’izz-ud-Din was assassinated in 
Sha’ban 602 H. = March 1206 a.D., in which same year Muhammad-i- 
Bakht-yar died or was assassinated, and which, from 590 H. = 1194 A.D., is 
just twelve years. : 

2 The name of Rae Lakhmaniah’s capital was spelt Niidiah until the time __ 
of Aurangzeb, when words ending in :—ha-i-mukhtafi —were ordered to be 
written with |—as Nudia. ‘ : Ee 

Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar destroyed Niidiah, and, leaving it in desolation, 
assed onwards [Rauzat-ug-Safa says “he passed beyond the territory of the — 
Yae”], and, in place of that capital, founded another city [or town] at the: Ke 
place, according to the Tabakat-i-Akbari, where Lakhanawati fas 
[cu! ssy], and which, at this time [reign of Akbar], they call Gaur. 
Gaur MS. says he made the mousa’ [place, village, district] of 
his capital, now twelve miles from the Gang. The Mir'at-i- 
says ‘‘he founded a city as his capital ix the territory ~of 
which signifies Gaur of Bangalah, ‘at the place where Lal 
Buda’ind says Mubammad-i-Bakht-yar “destroyed the idol tem 
infidels and erected masjids and other buildings, and built a c 
own name {!] which is now called Gaur.” Gaur or Gaudah was 
of a division of the present country or tract styled Bangalah as well. 
ancient capital, and its inhabitants were Gauriya or Gaudhiya. : 
to Abi-l-Fagl, the fort of Gaur was founded by Balal Sen, the 
the Sen dynasty, one of eight [in some copies, sever] kings who r 
years, out of which Balal Sen reigned fifty yar 
author, the last of this dynasty was Rajah sy3 [or apy]. 
from this, that the most ancient name of the city 
changed to Lakhanawati, and subsequently styled Gaur again. 
Humayiin named it per Bangilah itself is 

-Bilid. See note ®, page 554. , 
ae etnere is not a word in the text about eausing 
Khutbah and struck on the coins.” Pacis 
Zabdat-ut-Tawarikh he established “the E 
author almost verbatim. 
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vours, and those of his Amirs, masjids, colleges, and mo- 
nasteries [for Darweshes], were founded in those parts. Of 
the booty and wealth [taken] he despatched a large por- 
tion to the presence of Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak. 

After some years had passed away", and he had _ascer- 
tained the state of the different mountain tracts of Turkis- 
tan and Tibbat to the eastward of Lakhanawati'*, the 
ambition of seizing the country of Turkistan and Tibbat 
began to torment his brain ; and he had anarmy got ready, 
and about 10,000 horse were organized. In the different 
parts of those mountains which lie between Tibbat and the 
country of Lakhanawati are three races of people, one 
called the Kinch‘, the second the Mej [Meg], and the third 
the Tihari ; and all have Turk countenances. They have 
a different idiom too, between the language of Hind and 
Turk?. One of the chiefs of the tribes of Kiinch and Mej, 
whom they were wont to call ’Ali, the Mej, fell into the 
hands of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, the Khalj, and, at his 
hand also, the former adopted the Muhammadan faith. 


mad-i-Sam, to whom he appears to have been most loyal [see page sri) 
He had no occasion whatever to issue money in the name of Malik Kutb-ua- 
Din, who was still a slave ; and Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar only died the same 
year in which Sultan Mv’izz-ud-Din was himself assassinated. See Thomas : 
“ParHin Kines oF DEHLI,” page 110, and note !, and Elliot : Inp1a, vol. 
ii. page 309. 

4 This expedition must have been undertaken towards the close of the 
year 601 H. After Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar had acquired great power and 
grandeur, he turned his thoughts to the acquirement of further territory in 
Tibbat and Turkistin without probably being aware of the distance to be 
traversed, and the difficulties to be surmounted. He set out with a force of 

_ about 12,000 horse according to the generality of accounts, but the Rauzat-ug- 
has ‘10,000 horse, and 30,000 foot!” which is certainly incorrect. 
was a well-known name in our author's time even, and yet 
in his ‘Description of Hindostan,” vol. ii. page 566, makes the 
t it does not appear that the name 7ilef is anywhere in 
province according to the European acceptation 
‘ Tibet, for the country here referred to is 


Buchanan, composes the 
plain of “Saptari,” 
and the inhabitants of 
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He agreed to conduct Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar into those 
hills, and act as guide ; and he brought the latter to a place 
where there is a city, the name of which is Burdhan [kot]*. 
They relate, after this manner, that, in ancient times, 
Shah Giishtasib’ returned from the country of Chin, and 
came towards Kamrid, and, by that route, got into Hin- 
diistan, and founded that city [Burdhan-kot], A river 
flows in front of that place, of vast magnitude, the name of 
which is Beg-mati’; and, when it enters the country of 
Hindiistan, they style it, in the Hindti dialect, Samund* 
[ocean]; and, in magnitude, breadth, and depth, it is three 
times more than the river Gang. 

To the banks of this river Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar came; 
and ’Ali, the Mej, joined the army of Islam; and, for a 
period of ten days, he took the army up the river among 
the mountains, until he brought it to a place where, from 
remote times, they had built a bridge of hewn stone, and 
consisting of upwards of twenty arches*. After the army 





































8 The oldest and best copies generally have as above, but two add kot, 
ba one copy gives the vowel points. The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh also has 
Burdhan twice. The other copies collated have Murdhan and Murdhan-kot, 
and the printed text, in a note, has Durdhan [Wurdhan ?] as well as Burdhan, 

9 Some copies have Gishtasib and some Garshasib, and one has Giidarz, 
In the Iranian records Garshasib, son of Zau, is not mentioned as having ing 
had aught to do with Hind or Chin. The wars of Giishtasib with 
son of Afrasiyab, King of Tiiran, are narrated, but there is no mention et 
Giishtasib’s going into Tiiran or Chin; but his son, Isfandiyar, according \ 
the tradition, reduced the sovereign of Hind to submission, and also invaded — 
Chin. In the account of the reign of Kai-Khusrau, Giidarz, with Rustam 
and Giw, invaded Turkistan to revenge a previous defeat sustained ; 
Afrasiyab who was aided on this occasion by the troops of Suklab and 
and Shankal, sovereign of Hind, was slain by the hand of Ri 
author, in another place, states that Gishtasib, who had gone into 
that route, returned into Hind by way of the city of Kamrid, and that 
the period of the invasion of Kamrid by Ukhtiyar-ud- 

an, governor of . n 
aeecition—twelve hundred ‘‘hoards” o} : 
there by Giishtasib, fell into the hands of the Musalmans! 

} The name of this river in best and. oldest copies is — 

ers, the next best copies, have 5 1, 
— have Bang-mati, Mag-madi, and Nang-mati, or 
js not an uncommon name for a river, and is applied ee 
river of Nipal, which lower down is called the Grand hak, : 

2 Samund or Samudr or Samudra, the ocean, | 
the text has “when it enters the ocean or sea [ys] of 

2 ‘The reader cannot fail to notice that 0 
in our author's statements respecting this river a 
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of Islam passed over that bridge, he [Muhammad-i-Bakht- 
yar] installed there, at the head of the bridge, two of his 


says about the size we are led to conclude that this river, Beg-mati or Bek- 
mati, must be the Brahma-putr ; but wat fart of it is the question to be 
solved. When he adds that it is more than three times broader and deeper 
* than the Gang—and, of course, equally liable to inundation—the idea of its 
being spanned by a stone bridge of above fwenty [i. e. between twenty and 
twenty-five] avches, shows that the narrator, or his informant, must have 
grossly exaggerated. We may suppose our author's idea of ‘the size of the 

Gang was derived from what he had seen of that river on his journey from 

Dihli to Lakhanawatt ; but, if we only take its average breadth at Banaras 

during the height of the hot season, viz. 1500 feet, our author's river will be a 
| mile or more in breadth ; and, if we believe that this bridge consisted of even 
| twenty-five arches, each af them would be above seventy yards in the span, Is 
this at all probable ? 

At page 561, our author says "Ali, the Mej, brought them to a place where 
stood the town of Burdhan or Aburdhan-kot, in front of which flows the 
] mighty river Beg-mati, which, on entering Hindiistan, they call the Samund, 
but the great bridge is not mentioned in connexion with it. He then says 
that Ali, the Mej, joined the Musalman forces on the banks of this river, and 
then conducted them ‘‘up the river for a period of ten days’ journey” [some 
200 miles or more, even at the low computation of twenty miles a day for 
] cavalry without incumbrance, would have brought them near to the Sanpi ‘i 

upper part of the Brahma-putr in Tibbat], and then, sof éefore, they reach 
this great bridge, dut no river is mentioned. At page 565, it is said that affer 
passing this great river the forces pushed on for a further period of fifteen days 
[200 or 250 miles, even allowing for the extra difficulty of the country] when 
the open country of Tibbat was reached. Here it would appear that ’Ali, the 
Mej, joined them, beyond the territory of the Rajah of Kamriid, and the latter’s 
message to Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, confirms it ; but, farther on [page 
569], this great bridge is said to be in [but probably adjoining] the Kamrid 
territory, or words to that effect. 

‘The boundaries of Kamriid are very loosely described by Musalmin authors, 
and they apply the name to all the country between the northern frontiers of 
hammadan Bangalah and the hills of Bhiitan, its southern boundary being 

e the Lakhiyah river separates from the Brahma-putr. 

the distinct mention of Zibsat and Turkistan, by others as well as 

or, together with other observations made by him, it is evident that 

n of Bakht-yar—and his forces—marched from Diw-kot, or 

int post on the northern frontier 
Rajah of Kamrid on his right 
 ‘Tistah, through Sikhim, 
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own Amirs, one a Turk slave, and the other a Khalj, with ~* 
troops, in order to guard it until his return, Then Muham- 


did not occupy it, when he left a detachment behind to guard the bridge, and 
still more strange that, when he, on his retreat, reached the bridge and found 
two arches broken, he did not occupy that town, and compel its inhabitants to, 
repair it or furnish him with all he required, and the means of crossing. If its 
gates had been closed against him, we can easily imagine why he would have 
had to take shelter in the great idol-temple, or that even with the town open 
to him, why he would prefer a strong post such as this was; but the town is 
never again mentioned by our author, although we might suppose this the place — 
for obtaining boats or wood and other materials for rafts, and people té construct 
them. If the distance between this river and Diw-kot was only ten days’ 
journey, it was not impossible to have obtained aid from thence. All the 
Muhammadan histories with which I am acquainted state that the Musalmans” 
entered Tibbat. In my humble opinion, therefore, this great river here ~ 
referred to is no other than.the Tistah, which contains a vast body of water, 
and, in Sikhim, has a bed of some 800 yards in breadth, containing, at all 
seasons, a good deal of water, with a swift stream broken by stones and rapids. — 
The territory of the Raes of Kamrid, in ancient times, extended as far east as 
this; and the fact of the Rae of Kamrid having promiSed Muhammad-i- — 
Bakht-yar to precede the Mugalman forces the following year, shows thatthe =~ 
country indicated was to the north, The route taken by the Musalmans, there- 
fore, was, I am inclined to think, much the same as that followed by Turner and 
, Pemberton for part the way, and that the Musalman army then turned more : 
the east, in the direction taken by Pemberton, for it is plainly indic: 
author, at page 568, that the tract entered lay between Admrid 
The Sanpii, as the crow flies, is not more than 160 or 170 miles 
and it may have been reached; but it is rather doubtful p P 
cavalry could reach that river from the frontier of Bengal in ten days. 
In the Twentieth Volume of the Bengal Asiatic Journal, , 
drawing by Dalton of the bridge of Si. Hixo, described by Hannay. 
situated,” he says ‘fon the high alley [one of Ghi J 
ways probably] which, no doubt, formed at one time the principal 
communication with ancient Gowahatty (Pragiyotisha) in 
[Kamriid]:” He also considers that “it is not improbal 1b ble | 
stone bridge over which Bactyar Khilji (Muhammad, 
his Tartar cavalry passed previous to entering ¢he. 
of Gowahatty, the bridge being but a short dist 
pounding Gowahatty on the N.N,W. and W., on 
line of defences extending for many miles on each 
entrance or pass through the hills. The Mo han 
been obliged to retreat from an advanced position (perh 
ing [2] that the Raja of Kamrup had dismantled: e sto 
now it is quite evident from the marks on the sniphae 
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*  mad-i-Bakht-yar, with the whole of the rest of his forces, 
passed over that bridge ; and, when the Rae of Kamrid 
became aware of the passage [over the bridge] by the 
conquering troops, he despatched trustworthy persons [say- 
ing]:—“It is not proper, at this time, to march into the 
country of Tibbat, and it is necessary to return, and to 
make ample preparations, when, in the coming year, I, who 
am the Rae of Kamrid, agree that I will embody my own 
forces, and will precede the Muhammadan troops, and will 
cause that territory to be acquired.” Muhammad-i-Bakht- 
yar did not, in any way, accept this counsel, and he turned 
his face towards the mountains of Tibbat. 


i described by a person who had never seen the bridge —and consists of slabs of 
stone on/y 6 feet 9 inches long, and built, wf over a mighty river three times 
broader and deeper than the Ganges, but across “what may have been a 
| former bed of the Bar Nad{, or at one particular season a éranch of the 
i Brahmaputra, now indicating a well defined water-course through which, 

judging from the marks at the bridge, a considerable body of water must pass 

in the rains, and, at that season, from native accounts, the waters of the 

Brahmaputra still find access to it.” 

The chief reasons why the bridge of Si. HAKo could not have been =) 
over which Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, crossed with his army may be 
summed up as follow :— 

I. Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar marched through the tract between Kamriid and 
Tirhut into Tibbat in a totally different direction to Gowahati, through defiles 
and passes over lofty mountains, while between Gaur, Diw-kot, and Gowahati 

_ not a single pass or hill of any consequence is to be found. 

‘Il, In no place is it stated in this history, which is, I believe, the sole 
authority for the account of this expedition, that the Musalmans entered ‘‘ the 
outworks” of any city, much less those of Gowahati. 

IU. If the great river in question was the Brahma-putr, and the small 

anch of it which the Sil Hako bridge spanned were too deep to be crossed 
Musalman cavalry, how could they have crossed the mighty Brahma- 
f? They would not have been able to do so even had this bridge 


tes, that, after passing the great river and bridge, they 
ne or 300 miles at least—and that, from the 
ed by Turks, was five leagues 
of Gor , Which is 
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One night, in the year 642 H., the author was sojourning, 
as a guest, at the dwelling of the Mu’tamad-ud-Daulah, a 
trusted vassal of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, at a place, in the 
territory of Lakhanawati, between Diw-kot and Bekanwah’*, 
at which place his host was residing, and heard from him 
the whole of this account. He related on this wise, that, eg 
after passing that river, for a period of fifteen days, the 
troops wended their way, stages and journeys, through de- A 
files and passes, ascending and descending among lofty ae 
mountains. On the sixteenth day the open country of 
Tibbat was reached. The whole of that tract was under 
cultivation, garnished with tribes of people and populous 
villages. They reached a place whete there was a fort of 





































which alone would be at least as many yards as the bridge is fee broad, and 
even then they had gone but a small part of the distance ; and rafts and floats: 
were being constructed to enable the army to cross. . 

VII. We are not told that this disaster took place in the raiy season, and 
few would attempt an expedition into Ashim at that period of the year, Atall — 
other times the water-course in question would have been fordable to cavalry, 

¢ VIII. And lastly, can any one imagine that two gaps of 6 feet 9 inches each— 
equal to 13 feet and 6 inches in all, would have deterred the Musalman cavalry 
‘from crossing? The very bambiis, or brushwood, growing near would have 
enabled them to have, at once, repaired two such gaps, even if a tree or two | 
could not have been found. A door from the idol temple would have been — 
sufficient to have spanned the gap, of 13 feet 6 inches, or rather two gaps 
feet 9 inches, even if the materials which they had obtained to make rafts : u 
floats had not been available for that purpose. 

One reason why it migh¢ seem that Gowahati is referred to is, the 
there being a famous idol temple near it, or close to the Brahma 
there is no mention whatever that such was the case with regard to 
idol temple near the bridge and scene of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar's | 
Moreover, the city of Gowahati is close by the river, while tl 
after reaching Burdhan[kot] marched upwards 10 days ‘until the gi 
was reached, and then-pushed on from this bridge for 15 days more 
reached the fort, which even then was 5 leagues distant from the c 
battan—the march from Burdhan{kot] to the fort 5 leagues from. < 
occupying in all 26 days. Can any argument be more conclusive | e 

4 Ina few copies 641 H. Mu ’tamad-ud-Daulah is but a | 
instead of our author, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, who had bee 


See Blochmenn’ 
BENGAL,” note t, 
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great strength, and the Musalman army commenced plun- 
dering the country around’. The people of that fort and 
town and the parts adjacent advanced to repel the Muham- 
| madan army, and they came to a battle’. From day- 
break to the time of evening prayer a fierce encounter was 
carried on, and a great number of the Musalman army were 
killed and wounded. The whole of the defensive arms of 
that host were of pieces of the spear bambi’, namely, their 
cuirasses and body armour, shields and helmets, which were 
all slips of it, crudely fastened and stitched, overlapping 
[each other]; and all the people were Turks, archers, and 
[furnished with] long bows’. 
When night came, and the Musalman force encamped, 
a number [of the enemy], who had been made prisoners, 
were brought forward, and they [the Musalmans] made 
- inquiry of them. They stated on this wise, that, five leagues’ 
distance from that place, there was a city which they called 


6 The text varies considerably here. 

7 Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh says the Musalmans began to attack the fort. 

8 There is nothing here, even in the printed text, which is correct [with the 
exception of ~4y—i. €.  #—being altered to poz but p&y, not -%, is s/4], which 
warrants the reading of this passage as in Elliot [INDIA’: vol. ii. page 31 1}— 
“The only weapons of the enemy were damboo spears, and their armour, 
shields, and helmets, consisted only of raw silk strongly fastened and sewed 
togethem’” A ‘‘shield” and ‘‘helmet” of razw silé would be curiosities certainly. 
The bambi referred to in the text is the mave bambi—the young shoots, pre - 
bably, used for spear shafts—for which the hollow bambi is not adapted. Had 
the spear bambii not been so plainly indicated in the text, we might suppose the 

_ armour to have been something after the manner of that worn by the Dufflahs, 
and to have been formed of sections of the hollow bambii laid overlapping each 
other as the rings of a coat of mail, but the male kambii could not be used in 
this manner, and, therefore, their armour, shields, &c., must have been of 
of the femme overlapping each other, as in. the literal translation, 

| the Dufflah expedition, writing on December 8, 1874, 
man has over his forehead a top-knot of his own hair, and now and 
Through this he runs a skewer of metal— 
s of the top-knot and skewer he fastens 
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Kar-battan [or Kar-pattan’, or Karar-pattan], and [that] in 
that place would be about 50,000 valiant Turk horsemen, 
archers?; and that, immediately upon the arrival of the 
Musalman cavalry before the fort, messengers with a 
complaint had gone off to the city to give information, and 
that, at dawn next morning, those horsemen would arrive. 
The author, when he was in the territory of Lakh- 
anawati, made inquiry respecting that [before] mentioned 
city. It is a city of great size, and the whole of its walls 
are of hewn stone, and [its inhabitants] are an assemblage 
of Brahmans and Ninis*, and that city is-under the autho- 
rity of their Mihtar [chief or lord], and they hold the pagan 
faith*; and every day, at daybreak, in the cattle-market® 
of that city, about one thousand five hundred horses are 
sold; and all the éangahan* horses which reach the Lakh- 




















' The text varies considerably here, and great discrepancy exists with respect 
to the name of this important place. The oldest copy has y3S—Kar-battan, 
possibly Kar-pattan, the next two oldest and best have y ,{—Karar-battan 
or pattan, but what seems the second , in this word may de y—thus Karan- 
psttan. All the other copies have yo» ¢S—Karam-battan or Karam-pattan, 
Aubd; t-ut-Tawarikh has yt which might be read Karshin, or Karan-tan 5 
and some other histories have ge we Karam-sin, 

Bhati-ghiin, the Banaras of the Girkah dominions, and once a large pl 
in Makwanpiir, in which part the inhabitants are chiefly Tihiriis, was a 
called ¥%; «4#3—Dharam-pattan, and another place, once the principal 
the Nipal valley, and, like the former, in ancient times, the seat 
independent ruler, is named Lalitah-pattan, and lies near the Bag-madi y 
but both these places are too far south and west for either to be the c \ 
indicated, for Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, must have penetrated much fart 
to the north, as already noticed. . 

2 The best Paris copy—fondly imagined to be an ‘‘ autograph” of our a 
but containing as many errors as the most modern copies generally, 

3 In the oldest copies Niuian, and in the more modern 
One copy of the text however has ‘* but-parastan” idol- 

4 The original is Re caer" The Bs tarsi is ve 
to signify a Christian, also a worshipper of or gabr, 7 
and ol mabelienae and not to ‘‘any established religion 
Islam. Here our ae I ne ae ti 

le of Tartary and other northern pa CO 
pees se Travels of Father Avril and others: 
are constantly referred to in the annals of the Mu 

5 The word used is ‘‘nakhkhas,” which signifies, 
or booty of any kind, and is used to signify a place \ 

ht and sold. ; $5 
tae printed text, and that only, has # eh 
the editor or editors got this from it be 
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anawati country they bring from that place. The route 
by which they come is the Mahamha-i [or Mahanmha-i] 
Darah’ [Pass], and this road in that country is well known; 
for.example, from the territory of Kamrid to that of Tir- 
hut are thirty-five mountain passes, by which they bring 
the sangahan horses into the territory of Lakhanawati. 

In short, when Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar found out the 
nature of that tract—the Musalman troops being fatigued 
and knocked up by the march, and a large number 
having been martyred and disabled on the first day—he 
held consultation with his Amirs. They came to the con- 
clusion that it was necessary to retreat, in order that, next 
year, after making ample arrangements, they might return 
again into that country®’. When they retreated, through- 
out the whole route, not a blade of grass nor a stick of fire- 
wood remained, as they [the inhabitants] had set fire to 
the whole of it, and burnt it; and all the inhabitants of 
those defiles and passes had moved off from the line of 
route. During these fifteen days’ not a pound of food nor 
a blade of grass did the cattle and horses obtain’; and all 
our author’s text are—a3 \.l—asp-i fanganah—they are still well known. 
Stewart, who had no printed text to go by, read the name pretty correctly — 
‘‘Tanghan.” Hamilton says these horses are called Zanyan or Tangun 
“from Zangusthan the general appellation of that assemblage of mountains 
which constitutes the territory of Bootan,” &c. He must mean Tangistin, the 
region of éangs or defiles. Abii-l-Fazl also mentions these horses in his A’in- 
1-AkBARri—‘“‘ In the lower parts [4] of Bangalah near unto Kij [Kiich], a 
[species] of horse between the giit [giinth] and the Turk [breed] i$ produced, 

ed Tangahan,” which is also written Tangahan, and gives the spelling of 

but they are not born “ ready saddled.” Compare Elliott : Inp1a, 
and note 4, and see Dr. Blochmann’s translation of the A’in. 
—the more modern—and the best Paris copy, leave out the 
and make sa »—passes—of it; and, while all the oldest copies 
Tirhut, the more modern ones haye Tibbat. 
i ps were, at length, victorious, their victory 
were disabled, that, on hearing of 
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[the men] were killing their horses and eating them, until 
they issued from the mountains into the country of Kam- 
tid, and reached the head of that bridge. They found two 
arches of the bridge destroyed*, on this account, that 
enmity had arisen between both those Amirs [left to guard 
it), and, in their discord, they had neglected to secure the 
bridge and protect the road, and had gone off*, and the 
Hindis of the Kamriad country had come* and destroyed 
the bridge. 

On the arrival at that place of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar 
with his forces he found no way of crossing, and boats were 
not procurable. He was lost in surprise and bewilderment®, 
They agreed that it was necessary to halt in some place’, | 
and contrive [about constructing] boats and floats, in order 
that they might be enabled to pass over the river. They 
pointed out an idol temple in the vicinity of that place 
[where they then were] of exceeding height, strength, and 
sublimity, and very handsome, and in it numerous idols 
both of gold and silver were deposited, and one great idol 
so [large] that its weight was by conjecture upwards of two 
or three thousand mans’ of beaten gold. Muhammad-i- 
Bakht-yar and the remainder of his followers sought shelter 
within that idol-temple*, and began to devise means for 


















obtained some food, or must have eaten each other. Perhaps our author means 
that many perished for want of sufficient food. : “ 

® Two arches of any possible span—but not over seventy yards—would n 
have been such a difficult matter to repair, so near primeval forests, and with 
a town or city, as previously stated, close to the bridge, The town, how 
is not once mentioned on their return, 

1 The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh states that the two Amirs, to spite each o 
abandoned guarding the bridge, and each went his own way. uda 
they first fought, and afterwards abandoned the bridge. 3 

4 This remark, and what follows at page 571 again, tends to show t 
bridge in question was beyond the Kamriid territory, ‘ afc 
before, it is stated that they came into Kamriid and reached the head o 
bridge. See also page 561 and note’. E : ; 

5 Where was Ali, the Mej, all this time? He is not 
but his kinsmen are ; and the country people are not even re 
the Hindiis of Kamrid are, see page 571. ayer 
® Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh says ‘necessary to occupy some 
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obtaining wood and rope for the construction of rafts and 
crossing the river, in such wise that the Rae of Kamrid 
became aware of the reverses and helplessness of the Musal- 
man army. He issued commands to the whole of the 
Hindiis of the country, so that they came pouring in in 
crowds, and round about the idol-temple were planting 
spiked bambis in the ground, and were weaving them to- 
gether, so that it [their work] was appearing like unto walls”. 

When the Musalman troops beheld that state of affairs, 
they represented to Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, [saying] :— 
“Jf we remain like this, we shall all have fallen into the 
trap of these infidels: it behoveth to adopt some means 


chief had left, their hostility broke out afresh, and such was their enmity that, 
rather than not prosecute their own designs against each other, they abandoned 
it. After they had departed, the Rae of Kamriid, on becoming aware of it, 
sent his men, and destroyed the two arches. It is strange the names of these 
two Amirsare not given by our author, as his informant, previously mentioned, 
must have known who they were. 

Finding the bridge thus impassable, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar determined to 
occupy some strong place until such time as materials could be obtained to 
enable them to effect the passage of the river. Here also we might expect to 
hear something of the town and its people, but, as I have mentioned 
note 8, page 561, it is doubtful whether our author meant it to be under- 
stood that Burdhan-kot was on the banks of the Bag-madi river, where this 
bridge was. 

Spies brought information that there was an immense and exceedingly 
strong idol-temple near by, and that was occupied by the Musalmins accord- 
ingly, Another writer states that they were ignorant, when they advanced, 
of the existence of this temple. 

Buda’tini states that the Musalmans only passed the night in the idol- 
temple, but this statement is absurd. Where were materials to be obtained 
from, during the night, to make rafts? 

9 Tishi Lambiti or Digarchah, the seat of a Lama in Lat. 29° 7’ N., Long. 
89° 2! E., a great monastery only 180 miles from Rang-piir of Bengal [said 
to have been founded by Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar], answers nearly to the 
description of the idol-temple referred to, but it ison the southern not the 
northern bank of the Sanpt river, and a few miles distant, and our author 
says it was a Hindi temple. Perhaps, in his ideas, Hindiis and Buddhists 
re much the same. From this point are roads leading into Bhiitin and 


oon as the Rie of Kamriid became aware of the helpless state of 
salmans, and that they had sought shelter in the great idol temple, 
his | ple to assemble. They came in hosts, and began to 

it, planting, at a certain distance, not their 
[Inpra, 317], but bambiis spiked 
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whereby to effect extrication.” 


made a rush, and all at once issued from the idol-temple, 
a one point [in the stockade], and made a way for 
nhemselves, and reached the Open plain, and the Hindias 
after them'. When they reached the river bank the Musal 
mans halted’, and each one, to the best of his abilit : 
sought means of crossing over, Suddenly some few fide 4 
soldiers* urged their horses into the river, and, for the dis- a 
tance of about an arrow flight, the water pie fordaihis A 
cry arose in the force that they had found a ford ade the * 
whole threw themselves into the water, and ae Hindts 
following them occupied the river's bank, ; When the Musal- 
mans reached mid-stream, [where] was deep water, they 
all perished, [with the exception of] Muhammad-i-Bakht- 
yar, who, with a few horsemen, a hundred more or less, 
succeeded, by great artifice, in effecting the passage of 
the river; and all the rest were drowned, 
' After Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar emerged from the water, 
information reached a body of the Kiinch and Mej. The 
guide, Ali, the Mej, had kinsmen at the passage, and they 


' Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, seeing through the object of the Hindiis, — 
issued from the idol-temple at the head of his troops, and, with considerable 
difficulty, made a road for himself and followers. Having done this, he took 
up a position and halted on the bank of the river Bag-madi. Here heappears 
to have remained some days, while efforts were then made to construct rafts, 
the Hindiis not venturing to attack them in the open. % 

? This is related differently by others. The Musalmans were occupied in 
crossing, it is said, or, perhaps, more correctly, about to make the attempt 
with such means as they had procured, whea a trooper [some say, a 
troopers] rode his horse into the river to try the depth probably, and 
succeeded in fording it for the distance of a bow-shot. Seeing thi : 
imagined that the river, after all, was fordable, and, anxious : 
privations they had endured, and the danger they were in, as with the 
at hand great time would have been occupied in crossing, without more 
rushed in; but, as the greater part of the river was u “ 
carried out of their depth, and were drowned. aS 

After his troops had been overwhelmed in the Bag-1 
Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, with the few followers 
by means of what they had prepared [a raft or two prob 
considerable difficulty, in reaching the opposite bank 
reached Diw-kot again. Apparently, this river was 

Buda’iini states that those who remained behind 
martyrs to the infidels ; and, that of the whole of 
reached Diw-kot. He does not give his autho 


With one accord they 
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came forward to receive him [Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar], and 
rendered him great succour until he reached Diw-kot, 
Through excessive grief sickness now overcame him, and 
mostly out of shame at the women and children of those of 
the Khalj who had perished; and whenever he rode forth 
all the people, from the house-tops and the streets, [consist- 
ing] of women and children, would wail and utter impre- 
cations against him and revile him, so that from henceforth 
he did not ride forth again*, During that adversity he 
would be constantly saying: “Can any calamity have 
befallen the Sultan-i-Ghazi that my good fortune hath 
deserted me*!” and such was the case, for at that time 
the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, had 
attained martyrdom. In that state of anguish Muhammad- 
i-Bakht-yar became ill, and took to his bed, and died. 
Some have related that there was an Amir" of his, ‘Ali 
i-Mardan, a Khalj of great intrepidity and temerity, to 
whose charge the fief of Naran-go-e [or Naran-ko-e7] was 
made over. When he obtained information of this disas- 


ter he came to Diw-kot, and Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar Was_. 


confined to his bed through sickness, and three days had 
passed since any person was able to see him*’. ’Ali-i- 
Mardan in some way went in unto him, drew the sheet 


‘ Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh says “‘ by the time he reached Diw-kot, through ex- 
cessive grief and vexation, illness overcame him; and, whenever he rode forth, 
the women of those Khalj who had perished stood on the house-tops and 
reviled him ashe passed. This dishonour and reproach added to his illness,” &c. 

Rauzat-us-Safa says his mind gave way under his misfortunes, and the 
sense of the disaster he had brought about resulted in hopeless melancholy. 
® This was certainly just about the time of that Sultan’s assassination. 
® Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh has “one of the great Amirs,” &c. The iga/at, in 

‘Mardan, came Ali, son of Mardin. See page 576. 
e name 
] 












this fief or district is mentioned twice or three times, and the 
and one of the best copies next in age, and the most perfect 

lave .<';8,4 as above in all cases ; and one—the best Peters- 
over the last letter in addition, but all four have the 
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from his face, and with a dagger assassinated him. These 


events and calamities happened in the year 602 H.’ 


VI. MALIK ’IZZ-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF SHERAN}, 
KHALJI, IN LAKHANAWATI. 





























Trustworthy persons have related after this manner, 
that Muhammad-i-Sheran and Ahmad-i-Sheran were two 
brothers, two among the Khalj Amirs in the service of 
Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar; and, when the latter led his 
troops towards the mountains of Kamriid and Tibbat, he 
[Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar] had despatched Muhammad-i- 
Sheran, and his brother, with a portion of his forces, towards 
Lakhan-or and Jaj-nagar*. When the news of these events 
{related above] reached Muhammad-i-Sheran, he came 


9 This date shows that the territory of Lakhanawati was taken possession 
of in 590 H., the year in which Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, took up his quarters 
at Dihlf. The conquest of Lakhanawati is accounted among the victories of 
Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, because it took place in his reign. Kutb-ud-Din, [-bak, 
was at this time still a slave, and yeither attained his manumission nor the title 
of Sultan until some time after the death of Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar. 
See note 7, page 558. 

Some authors consider him an independent sovereign, and say that he 
“reigned” for twelve years. He certainly ru/ed in guasi independence for 
that period ; but, from the expressions made use of by him in his last sickness, 
he evidently was loyal to Sultin Mu’izz-ud-Din, and he probably paid some 
nominal obedience to Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, as the Sultan’s Deputy at 
Dihli. It is not to be wondered at that Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, neither ; 
issued coin in his own name, nor in the name of his sovereign’s slave : whilst, a 
that sovereign was a/ive—the latter would have been an impossible act. See a 
Thomas, PaTHAN KINGs, note ', page 111 5 and note 3, page 559. ; a 

1 Also styled, by some other authors, Sher-wan. Sher-an, the 
sher, lion, tiger, like Mard-an, the plural of mard, man, is intended 
the superlative degree. The igafat here— Muhammad-i-Sheran—si 
of Sherin, as proved beyond a doubt by what follows, as two brothers 

t be so entitled. : 
sas Compare Evtior, vol. ii, page 314. ‘The Paris copy of 
I. O. L. MS., the R. A. S. MS., and the printed text, have “to [ 
and Jaj-nagar ;” but the rest have Lakhan-or or Lakh-or, and 
doubt Lakhan-or is meant in the copies first mentioned, and 









in check—Jaj-nagar ‘ <4 
aoteition into Tibbat ; and he was, 
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back from that quarter, and returned again to Diw-kot 
performed the mourning ceremonies [for Muhammad-i. 
Bakht-yar], and from thence [Diw-kot] proceeded towards 
Naran-go-e*, which was ’Ali-i-Mardan’s fief, seized ’Ali-i- 
Mardan, and, in retaliation for the act he had committed 
imprisoned him, and made him over to the charge of the 
Kot-wal [Seneschal] of that place, whose name was Babi‘ 
Kot-wal, the Safahani [Isfahani]. He then returned os 
Diw-kot again, and assembled the Amirs together. 

This Muhammad-i-Sheran was a man of great intrepidity 
and energy, and of exemplary conduct and qualities® ; and, 
at the time when Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar sacked the city 
of Nidiah, and Rae Lakhmaniah took to flight, and his 
followers, servants, and elephants became scattered, and 
the Musalman forces proceeded in pursuit of spoil, this 
Muhammad-i-Sheran, for the space of three days, was 
absent. from the army, so that all the Amirs became 
anxious on his account. After three days they brought 
information that Muhammad-i-Sheran had taken eighteen 
elephants along with their drivers in a certain jangal 
[forest], and was retaining them there, and that he Was 
alone’. Horsemen were told off, and the whole of these 
elephants were brought before Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, 
In fact, Muhammad-i-Sheran was a man of energy [com- 
bined] with sagacity’. 


* Other writers state that Muhammad-i-Sheran, on hearing of the fate of 
their chief, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, returned at once from Jaj-nagar [from 
Jaj-nagar towards Lakhan-or] with his force, proceeded to Diw-kot, and per- 
formed the funeral ceremonies ; and then marched from Diw-kot to Bar-sil— 
Jssb—and secured the assassin, ’Ali-i-Mardan, and threw him into prison. 
After performing this act, he returned to Diw-kot again. See note’, next 
page. In Exxior this is turned into ‘‘they returned from their stations, and 
came dutifully to Deokot ;” but Ye basin the printed text, does not mean 
“dutifully,” but ‘mourning ceremonies.” 

8 rly so styled perhaps. 

Ara, which does not mention ’Ali, son of Mardin, at all, calls 
in bloodthirsty, and greatly wanting in understanding, thus 

‘take these elephants and their drivers on the day of 
, being quite alone, he was unable to secure them, 
| until such time as aid should reach him. 
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When he imprisoned ’Ali-i-Mardan, and again departed 
[from Diw-kot], being the head of the Khalj Amirs, they 
all paid him homage®, and each Amir continued in his own 
fief. ’Ali-i-Mardan, however, adopted some means and 
entered into a compact with the Kot-wal [before men- 
tioned], got out of prison, and went off to the Court of 
Dihli®, He preferred a petition to Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I- 
bak, that Kae-maz, the Rimi’.[native of Rumilia], should 
be commanded to proceed from Awadh towards the terri- 
tory of Lakhanawati, and, in conformity with that com- 
mand, [suitably] locate the Khalj Amirs. | 

Malik Husam-ud-Din, 'Iwaz, the Khalj, at the hand of 
Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, was the feudatory of Gangiri | 
[or Kankiri?]?, and he went forth to receive Kae-maz the 


principal Amirs were assembled in council together, and they chose Muham- 
mad-i-Sheran as their ruler and sovereign ; and they continued to pay homage 
to him. It seems strange that the city of Lakhanawati is seldom mentioned, i 
while Diw-kot is constantly referred to by various authors; and, from what a 
our author himself says at page 578, it would appear to have been the capital 























at this period. 
® Some copies have “they all paid him homage,” &c., and, after the word 
fief, insert ‘‘ until.” ~ ag 
9 *Ali.i-Mardan managed to gain over the Kot-wal, and was allowed to 
escape. He succeeded in reaching Dihli, and presented himself before [the 
then] Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, who received the ingrate and assassin with i 
favour, Both our author and other writers, in mentioning his escape in their aa 
account of Mubammad-i-Sheran’s reign, make it appear that ’Al, son of _ = 
Mardan, afonce succeeded in inciting Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, against Mubam- 
mad-i-Sheran, and inducing him to despatch Kae-maz to Lakhanawati ; but 
this is not correct. "Ali, son of Mardan, accompanied Kutb-ud-Din to 
Ghaznin [where he reigned—in riot—forty days], and was taken captive by the 
troops of I-yal-diiz, and released or escaped again before these events happened, 
will be mentioned farther on. 
an The text differs here. Some copies have: “So that Kae-maz, ee Rimi, 
received orders, on which he proceeded from Awadh to Lakhanawati ;” but pint 
majority are as above. The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh, however, clears up ay: 
meaning of the last clause of the sentence :—‘* That he, oan =< pigs 
ceed into Lakhanawati, in order that each of the Khalj rs, who! were; tA! 
that part, might be located in asuitable place, and to make tee ; 
fiefs.” ‘That work, however, immediately after, states ang gerne. 
having shown hostility towards him [Kae-maz], opposed ae battle, and 
were defeated, and that, in that dor unary Muhammad, son Sheran, _) 
5 ELLIOT, too, ¥ ‘ petbod:. 
one caine best and oldest copies of the text, two have Gangtotor Kae 
kris) 5 S—and two, Gasgiri or Kaskitri —5,95—but bed 
very doubtful. Five other good copies agree witly the pee i 
have respectively s,ySS— wyhS—and 35 Some oft she 
the Pabakat-i-Akbari, state that Husam-ud-Din, “Twas, 
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Rimi, and, along with him, proceeded to Diw-kot; and, 
at the suggestion of Kae-maz, the Rimi, he became the 
feoffee of Diw-kot. Kae-maz, the Rimi, set out on his 
return [into Awadh], and Muhammad-i-Sheran, and other 
Khalj Amirs, assembled together, and determined upon 
marching to Diw-kot*. Kae-maz, whilst on his way back 
[hearing of this], returned again, and an encounter took 
place between the Khalj Amirs and him, and Muhammad- 
i-Sheran and the Khalj Amirs were defeated. Subse- 
quently, disagreement arose among themselves, in the 
direction of Maksadah and Santis‘, and Muhammad-i- 
Sheran was slain®; and there his tomb is. 


VII. MALIK 'ALA-UD-DIN, 'ALI, SON OF MARDAN, KHALJI. 


*Ali-i-Mardan®, the Khalj, was a man of vast energy, 
vehement, intrepid, and daring. Having obtained release 


of Kalwa-i or Galwa-i—,,'!,s—or Kalwa-in or Galwa-in—.!,’—the x of the 
latter word is probably nasal. 

3 No sooner had Kae-maz turned his back upon the scene than Muhammad, 
son of Sheran, and the rest of the Khalj Amirs, determined to recover Diw- 
kot out of the hands of Husim-ud-Din, Iwag. 

4 These two names are most plainly and clearly writen in four of the best 
and oldest copies of the text, with a slight variation in one of Maksidah for 
Maksidah [the Maxadabad probably of the old maps and old travellers}—s.—<« 
and si—<+ and Gash: for Yy4 Of the remaining copies collated, one has 
ney and-osit~ two others ssc. and Q»sk. and the rest Cesk and 
«3S The Tabakat-i-Akbari has Ws: only. 

5 The Gaur MS. says he was killed in action after a reign of eight months, 
* and, in this latter statement, the Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh and some other works 
agree ; but the period seems much too short from the assassination of Muham- 
mad, son of Bakht-yar, to his death for reasons mentioned in the following 
note, or the country must have remained some time without a ruler before 
*Ali-i-Mardan succeeded. Raugat-ug-Safa makes a grand mistake here. It 
says that Muhammad-i-Sheran, after having ruled for a short period, became 

volved in hostilities with a Hindii ruler in that part, and was killed in one of 
; which took place between them. 
i-i-Mardan, that is to say, ’Ali, ¢he son of Mardan, was energetic and 

s; but he was not endowed with sense or judgment, and was 
and audacity, for self-importance, haughtiness, excessive 
and sanguinary. After he escaped from 

st : RO ate 

had acquired the 
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from imprisonment at Naran-go-e for Naran-ko-e], he 
came to the presence of Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, and 
accompanied him towards Ghaznin; and he became a captive 
in the hands of the Turks of Ghaznin. A chronicler has re- 
lated in this manner’, that one day, when he was out hunting 
along with Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, he began saying to 
one of the Khalj Amirs, whom they used to style Salar 
{a leader, chief] Zaffir®: “What sayest thou if, with one 
\ arrow, I should slay Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, within this 
shikar-gah {chase] and make thee a sovereign?” The 











































Salar, Zaffir, the Khalj, was a very sagacious person, and 
he was shocked at this speech, and prohibited him from 


fell a captive into the hands of the Turks of Ghaznin, the partizans of Sultan i 
Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-diz, at the time of Kutb-ud-Din’s precipitate retreat pro- 
bably. Some authors, however, state, and among them the authors of the 


that time he was taken prisoner by the Turks—Tabakat-i-Akbari says, the 
Turk-mans—and was carried off into Kashghar, where he remained for some 
time. He, at length, managed to reach Hindistan again, and proceeded to 
7 Dihli, and presented himself at the Court of Kutb-ud-Din, who received him 
9 with great favour and distinction. The fact of his having been a captive in 
the hands of his rival’s—I-yal-diiz’s—partizans was enough to insure him a 
favourable reception. Kutb-ud-Din conferred upon him the territory of 
Lakhanawati in fief, and he proceeded thither and assumed the government, 
| It must have been just prior to this, and not immediately after the escape of 


Tabakat-i-Akbari, and Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh, that in one of the conflicts of 
( 
a 


»Ali-i-Mardan, that Kae-miz was sent from Awadh to Lakhanawatt, or, other- 
wise, between the sine of Mubammad, son of Sheran, by the latter, and 
Sheran’s death, and the nomination of *Ali-i-Mardan by Kutb-ud-Din, 
Lakhanawati would have been without a ruler during the time that Kutb-ud- 
Din took to proceed from Dihli to Ghaznin, where he remained forty days, P 
and back to Dibli, again, and eyght months, which is said to have bee : 
’ extent of Muhammad-i-Sheriin’s reign, seems. much too short a 2 
for this expedition, and "Alt-i-Mardan’s captivity in Kashghar 
; i i and return. The accounts of this period are not satisfactorily ven in 
| work. [See page 526, and para. two of note § for the year in whi 1B 
Din had to make such a precipitous retreat from Ghaznin] 5 and, more 
t appears that Kagbsud- Die an ge return to Dihli again, but ¢ 
to the time of his dea sm : 
rig is another specimen of difference of idiom, +h not 
some places, occurring in different copies of oe bins os 
expressed in one set of copies ee ott obo Be af 
—in another—2S =»! vet By wit jl—and, in an r 
8 Compare ELLIOT, vol. ii, page 315- If we are to t 
of the Salar, Zafir [not Zafar, Swbis signifies j 
Jate the name of Husim-ud-Din, Twaz, in fact, 
the book? It does not follow that i person was a 
bt he was a chief whose name wes ZA 


all dificulties, suecesstul, 
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[the committal of] such a deed. When ’Ali-i-Mardan 
returned from thence, the Salar, Zaffir, presented him with 
two horses and sent him away’. 

When ’Ali-i-Mardan came back again into Hindistin, he 
presented himself before Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, and 
received an honorary robe, and was treated with great 
favour, and the territory of Lakhanawati was assigned to 
him. He proceeded towards Lakhanawati, and, when he 
passed the river Kons’, Husam-ud-Din, ‘Iwaz, the Khalj, 
[feudatory] of Diw-kot, went forth to receive him, and 
’Ali-i-Mardan proceeded to Diw-kot? and assumed the 
government, and brought the whole of the country of 
Lakhanawati under his sway. 

When Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, passed to the Al- 
mighty’s mercy, ’Ali-i-Mardan assumed a canopy of state, 
and read the Khutbah in his own name*; and they styled 
him by the title of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din. He was a blood- 
thirsty and sanguinary man. He sent armies in different 
directions, and put the greater number of the Khalj Amirs 
to death. The Raes of the adjacent parts became awed of 
him, and sent him wealth and tribute. He began granting 
investitures of different parts of the realm of Hindistan, 
and the [most] futile bombast began to escape his lips. 
Both in the assembly, and in the audience-hall, he would 
declaim about the country of Khurasan, of ‘Irak, of Ghaz- 
nin, and of Ghir, and idle nonsense he began to give 
tongue to, to such degree, that they used [in jest] to solicit 
from him grants of investiture of Ghaznin and of Khurasan, 










® Another writer relates this somewhat differently. He says that ’Ali-i- 
Mardan, one day, accompanied the suite of Sultan, Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-diz, 
he went to the chase—but this is scarcely compatible with his being a 
| which occasion he said to the Salar Zaffir : ‘* What sayest thou to 
; the career of the Sultan 
‘was a man of prudence and integrity, 
assassinating his benefactor. He 
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and he would issue commands accordingly [as though they 
were his own]’. 

Trustworthy persons have narrated after this manner, 
that there was, in that territory [Lakhanawati], a merchant 
who had become indigent, and his estate was dissipated. 
He solicited from ’Ali-i-Mardin some favour. “Ali-i- 
Mardan inquired [from those around]: “From whence is 
that man?” They replied: “From Safahan [Isfahan].” 
He commanded, saying: “Write out the investiture® of 
Safahan as his fief,’ and no one could dare, on account 
of his great ferocity and unscrupulousness, to say: “Sa- 
fahan is not in our possession.” Whatever investitures 
he conferred in this way, if they would represent: “It 
is not under our control,” he would reply: “1 will reduce 
it.” 



























So that investiture was ordered to be given to the 
merchant of Safahan—that indigent wretch, who lacked 
even a morsel and a garment of rags. The chief per- 
sonages and intelligent men, there present, in behalf of 
that destitute man, represented, saying: “The feudatory 
of Safahan is in want of resources for the expenses of the 
road, and for the preparation of equipage, to enable bim to 
take possession of that city and territory ;’ and he eae 
Mardan] commanded a large sum of many to be on 
to that person for his necessary expenses . The nature 
of ‘Ali-i-Mardan’s presumption, cruelty, and hypocrisy 


4 Our author's mode of relation is not over plain. “ His vanity and bom- 
bast,” says another writer, “ was such that he fancied iran ee Turan belonged 
to him, and he began to assign their different kingdoms an Ladi amongst 
his Amirs.” The fact is that he was mad ; and it i es be 
that a subsequent Sultan of Dib, who was mad after oe 
should also have been of the Khalj tribe. pease oe 
The author of the Gaur ZS, in oh ere says t 
L-bak’s] death, for two years and so r ' 
etapa penser tie fetta ee Isfahan, Xe. VEE 

7? where an an ir 
uae used in the text is misal [J+] : such he ee ie 
used once in the whole work, because it isa comparatt 

6 Our author relates this anecdote differen: 
merchant, who wanted something 
raiment, refused to accept the nee oat 
of terror of “Ali were afraid to tell 50, see 
Isfahan was in want of funds for the expels’ 
enable him to assemble troops in order : pa 
had the desired effect. z 
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amounted to this degree; and, together with such conduct, 
he was [moreover] a tyrant anda homicide. The weak 
and indigent [people] and his own followers were reduced 
to a [perfect] state of misery through his oppression, 
tyranny, and bloodthirstiness; and they found no other 
means of escape save in rising against him. A party of the 
Khalj Amirs conspired together, and slew ’Ali-i-Mardan, 
and placed Malik Husam-ud-Din, ‘Iwaz, upon the throne. 

The reign of ’Ali-i-Mardan was two years, or more or 
less than that’. 


VIII.—MALIK [SULTAN] HUSAM-UD-DIN, ’IWAZ8, SON OF 
HUSAIN, KHALJI. 


Malik [Sultan] Husam-ud-Din, ‘Iwaz, the Khalj, was a 
man of exemplary disposition, and came of the Khalj of 
Garmsir of Ghir. 

They have narrated on this wise, that, upon a certain 
occasion, he was conducting a laden ass towards the emi- 
nence which they call Pushtah Afroz® [the Burning Mound], 


7 Two years and some months was the extent of his reign, but most authors 
say two years. I do not know whether all the copies of Buda’ini’s work are 
alike, but in two copies now before me he says plainly, that ’Ali-i-Mardan 
reigned two and thirty years. Perhaps he meant two or three years, but it is 

v not usual to write three before two in such cases. ‘The Gaur MS, states that 
he reigned from the beginning of the year 604 H. to 605 H., and yet says that 
Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, died in his reign ! 

8 Compare Thomas, ‘‘PATHAN KinGs oF DEHLI,” pages 8 and 112, and 
Elliot, Inpra, vol. ii, page 317. The Arabic word "Iwaz [.45*] has a 
meaning, but “’ due” and ‘*4wz” none whatever. One or two other authors 
state that he was the soz of’Iwaz ; but this is doubtful: there is no doubt, 

however, of his father’s name being Husain. His correct title is Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, Malik Husim-ud-Din was his name éefore he was raised to 
the sovereignty. 
9 Two of the oldest copies of the text, and some of the more modern ones, 
above, and some other works confirm this reading ; but one of the 
best copies, and the Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh, have Pusht for Pushtah. 
Is are much the same in signification, however, as explained in the 
am “an ascent, a bluff, steep, eminence, hill, hummock, 
‘but Pashah [See Elliot: INprA, vol. ii. page 317] signifying 
one Pusht is the name of a dependency of Bad- 
tract here meant. A/roz is the active participle, 
flame, to set on fire, to burn, to light up, 
f which is ‘the burning hill, or 
extinguished. 
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to a place within the limits of Walishtan on the borders of 
the mountain tracts of Ghir. Two Darweshes?, clothed in 
ragged cloaks, joined him; and said to him: “Hast thou 
any victuals with thee?” “Iwaz, the Khalj, replied: “TI 
have.” He had, along with him on the ass, a few cakes of 
bread, with some [little] dainty’, by way of provision for 
the journey, after the manner of travellers. He removed 
the load from the ass, spread his garments [on the ground], pa 
and set those provisions before the Darweshes. After 
they had eaten, he took water, which he had among his 
baggage, in his hand, and stood up in attendance on them. 
After those Darweshes had made use of the victuals and 
the drink, thus hastily produced, they remarked to each 
other, saying: “ This excellent man has ministered unto us: 
it behoveth his act should not be thrown away.” They 
then turned their faces towards "Iwaz, the Khalj, and said : 
“Husam-ud-Din! go thou to Hindistan, for that place, 
which is the extreme [point] of Muhammadanism, we have 
given unto thee®.” In accord with the intimation of those 
two Darweshes, he returned again from that place [where 
ne then was], and, placing his family‘ on the ass, came 
towards Hindistain. He joined Muhammad.-i-Bakht-yar, 
and his affairs reached such a point that the coin of the 
territory of Lakhanawati was stamped, and the Khutbah 
thereof read, in his name, and they styled him by the title 
of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din*. He made the city of Lakhana- 



































Wilishtan is evidently the same tract as is referred to at page 319, which. i 
see. The oldest and best copies of the text, and some modern copies, are as 
above, but some of the latter have vledly and otals and three others, 
including the best Paris copy, have oblyh ; ee 
* "They are thus styled in the original ; there is not a word about “fakirs” 
in any copy of the text. : ; ea. 
cok on fish, vegetables, or the like, eaten with: tose to give it ws 
in Elliot : Lwp1a, vol. ii, page 3175 it is styl traveller’s bread,’ 

.s ig turned into a mule ! : - 
as nt some copies, and in some other works, Khwajah, equivalent 
« Master,” in others Salar—head-man, leader or chief. ena 
the Darweshes said : “Go thou, O Khwajah, ers Ting, 
assigned unto thee one of the kingdoms of the icc ae iF 

4 The text varies a little here. The ae copy has * 
whilst, of the other co ies, same have ‘‘his children,” some 

‘his wife and children. ai le 
ee the chief men had put the tyrant, “Ali, son 
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wati the seat of government, and founded the fortress of 
Basan-kot, and people from all directions turned their faces 
towards him*. 


Ghir, a man of virtuous mind and high principles, and endowed with many 

excellent qualities, both of mind and body. He is said, by several authors, to 
_ have been very handsome, and they confirm all our author says about him in 

this respect, 

6 In Eutiot, vol. ii. page 317, “ He made the city of Lakhnauti the seat 
of his government, and duilt a fort for his residence!” ‘The printed text has 
wk jlas—fortress of Bas-hor. 

From our author's remark here, it would appear as though Sultin Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, ’Iwaz, had been the first to make the city of Gaur or Lakhanaw ati 
his capital, Akdalah can scarcely have been built at this period or it would 
no doubt have been mentioned from its importance. 

Abii-l-Fazl states, in the A’iN-I-AKBARi, that Lakhanawati, which some 
style Gaur, isnamed Jannat-abad, but this is an error from what is stated below 
by others, and was the name applied to the Sarkar or déérict, not to the 
city. He continues: ‘To the east of it isa great Ao/-ds [lake] in which is an 
island, ‘To the north, at the distance of a kurvoh, is a building and a reservoir, 
the monument of ancient times, which is called Sarahde-mari Lue vole, ], 
Criminals used to be confined in the building, and a good many died from the 
effects of the water which is very noxious.” . 

The Haft-Iklim, says Gaur, in the olden time, was the capital of Bangalgh, 
and that the fortress of Gaur was amongst the most reliable strongholds 
Hindistan, ‘‘The river Gang lies to the west of it; and, on the N.E 
W. and S. sides, it has seven [sic in MS.] ditches, and a citadel on the sid 
ot the Gang. The distance between [each] two ditches is half a Auroh, each 
ditch being about three tanab [= 120 gas or ells} broad, and so deep that dn 
elephant would be unable to cross it. JANNAT-ABAD is the name ofthe 
tuman [district] in which Gaur is situated.” 

The Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh states that Lakhanawati or Gaur is a very 
ancient city and the first capital of the country. To the east of it isa ola 
[lake] of great size, and, should the dyke [confining it 2] burst, the city 
would be overwhelmed. The emperor Humayin, when in that part, took a 
great liking to Lakhanawati, and gave it the name of BAKHT-ABAD. 

___ Many fine buildings were erected in and around the city by Sultan Firaz 
: Shah-i-Abi-1-Mugaffar, Shah-i-Jahan, the Habashi [Abyssinian, yet he is 
_ included among the so-called “‘Pathdns”}, one of which was the Chand 
the citadel near the palace, a favs [reservoir], and the famous 
he | do not erect ‘‘Jaya Sthambas,” The Chand 
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He was a man of pleasing mien, of exceeding handsome 
appearance, and both his exterior and intertor were [adorned] 
by the perfection of mercy; and he was magnanimous, — 
just, and munificent. During his reign the troops and 
inhabitants of that country enjoyed comfort and tran- 
quillity ; and, through his liberality and favour, all’ ac- 
quired great benefits and reaped numerous blessings. In : 
that country.many marks of his goodness remained. He 
founded jamz’ [general] and other masjids, and conferred 
salaries and stipends upon good men among theologians, 
the priesthood, and descendants of the Prophet ; and other 
people acquired, from his bounty and munificence, much 
riches. For example, there was an Imam-zadah* of 
the capital city, Firiiz-koh, whom they used to style 
Jalal-ud-Din, the son 6f Jamal-ud-Din, the Ghaznawi, 
who, to better his means®, left his native country and came 
into the territory of Hindistan in the year 608 H After 
some years, he returned again to the capital city, Firaz-koh, 
and brought back with him abundant wealth and riches. 
Inquiry was made of him respecting the means of his 
acquisition of wealth. He related that, after he had come 
into Hindistan, and determined to proceed from Dihli 
to Lakhanawati, when he reached that capital, Almighty ee 
God predisposed things so that he [the Imam, and Imam’s i 
son] was called upon to deliver a discourse in the andl 
hall of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, ‘Iwaz, the Khalj’. That 
jent times, from the period that Sultan 
De ” Dib, congue are 
& i i here however], almost every Wa whom the- 
eR ead, the government of Lakhanawatt, because of RG 


ihli, i d the number of passes intervening, if 
distance from Dihli, its extent, an I : ing 
Nad not rebelled himself, others have rebelled against ip, and ‘lled, of 


dethroned him.” : 
E There is not a word about “‘his nobles.” 
8 An not “the” Imam-zadah + there yet, 
iri am signifies a leader in religion, 4 p! Lp 

at Firtz-koh. Imam _ \— collection, amount, &c., and the : 
s'a-signifying family, followers, | 

























sedition, &c.—because, 
Mu'izz ud-Din, Muhamm: 











318, it is rendered « dody of men— “a 
ae ates country,” - Vy! E He was merely a 
tended by ‘a body of men. ‘ 
ay ek Extior, vol. ii. page a8 a Migs 
«the Almighty so- ed him that Aés nam 


Ghiyasu-d-din” !! 
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sovereign, of benevolent disposition, brought forth fron,” 


his treasury a latge chalice full of gold and silver éangahs, 
and bestowed upon him a present of about two thousand 
tangahs*; and gave commands to his own Maliks and 
Amirs, Grandees and Ministers of State, so that each one 
presented, on his behalf, liberal presents. About three 
thousand gold and silver ¢angahs more were obtained. At 
the period of his return home [from Lakhanawati] an 
additional five thousand ¢angahs were acquired in gifts, so 
that the sum of ten thousand ¢angahs was amassed by that 
Imam, and Imam’s son, through the exemplary piety of 
that renowned monarch of benevolent disposition. When 
the writer of these words, in the year 641 H.*, reached the 
territory of Lakhanawati, the good works of that sovereign, 
in different parts of that territory, were beheld [by him]. 
The territory of Lakhanawati* has two wings on either 


2 The Haft-Iklim states that the money of Bangalah was confined to the 
jital [always written with 7—J=2] according to the following table :— 

4 fitals 1 Gandah, 20 Gandaks 1 Anah, 16 Anaks 1 Riipi. 

“Whatever the riipi might be, whether 10 ¢angahs or 100 tangahs, it was 
reckoned as 16 dahs, and there was no change whatever in the ifa/ and the 
gandah.” From what our author has stated in several places in this work, 
however, it is evident that the site? was current in the kingdom of Dibli, and 
Muhammadan India, as well asin Bangalah. See page 603. 

Firishtah [copying the Tarikh i-Firiz-Shahi] states with respect to the 
tangah that ‘‘it is the name given to a tolah of gold stamped, and that a 
tangah of silver was 50 pils, each pill [i. e. a piece of anything orbicular] of 
copper [bronze ?] was called a jital, the weight of which is not known exactly, 
but T have heard that it was one ¢o/ah and three-quarters of copper [bronze *].” 
Another writer states that there were 25 jitals to 1 dam. 

The word ¢angah—with g not with &—signifies a thin plate, leaf, or slice 
[5s] of gold or silver, and appears to be an old Persian word. See Thomas: 
PatTHAN Kincs oF DEHLI, pages 37, 49, 115, 219, and 230. 

.ccordii to some other writers, however, the following table is [also] 


h, 20 Gandah 1 Pan, 16 Pan 1 Kahawan, 16 Kahawan 
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side of the river Gan i 

e g. The western side they call Ral 

\ [Rarh*], and the city of Lakhan-or" lies on that side; and 


the eastern side they call Barind? [Barindah], and the city 


5 Boat F Mee 
fag k leet fancy a cu writing Ral—J!,—or Rad—s\,—from hear- 
the letter widih ieee airs cea eee conteining, aa 
6 The printed text foll ate one ; bee he pare tee 
tie dat “facpans peer a Lakhnauti,” but that is totally 
no doubt, Lakhan-or. ; 6 Ganges Teright prom 
Most of the best copies of the text have Lakhan-or, both here and in other 
Lege: si same town or city is referred to; but two of the oldest and 
PSs MAYO th Lakhan-or and Lakh-or both here as well as elsewhere. It 
appears ev ident to me that the 7 in the first word is nasal, and that its deriva- 
tion is similar to that of Lakhanawati, from the name of Dasarata’s son, Lakh- 
mana, with the Hindi word Wat—vr, affixed, signifying limit, boundary, side, 
&e, = Lakhmana’s limit or frontier. In this case it is not surprising that some 
copyists left out the nasal n, and wrote Lakh-or, having probably the name read 
out to them. Frém the description of the dykes farther on in Section XXII., 
in the account of the different Maliks of the dynasty where the invasion of Jaj- 
nagar by the Musalmans is mentioned, and the invasion of the Musalman 
territory by the Rae of Jaj-nagar, Lakhan-or lay in the direct route between 
j Lakhanawati and Katasin, the nearest frontier town or post of the Jaj-nagar 
Xa territory ;and therefore I think Stewart was tolerably correct in his supposition, 
that what he called and considered ‘‘ Nagor,” instead of Lakhan-or, was situated 
in, or farther south even than Birbhiim. It is by no means impossible that 
Dr. Blochmann’s supposition may be correct, that Lakarktindhah [the Zacara- 
coonda of Rennell] is the place in question. It is in the right direction, but 
seems not far enough south ; and, if any indication of the great dyke or cause- 
way can be traced in that direction, it will tend to clear up the point. Lakar- 
kiindhah lies about eighty-five miles as the crow flies from Gaur or Lakhana- 
wati, ‘right away from the river,” but this Mr. Dowson, in ELLIOT, appears to 
think a proof of its being the wrong way, and he probably fancies that it should 
follow the Ganges. ‘‘ Right away from the river,” too, in the opposite direc- 
tion, distant about eighty miles, lay Diw-kot—Diw and Dib are the same, in 
Sanskrit and Hindi-i—the total length from place to place, allowing for devia- 
tions, being a very moderate ‘‘ten days’ journey.” There is no doubt what- 
ever as to the correct direction of Jaj-nagar and its situation with regard to 
Lakhan-or and Lakhanawati, as mentioned in note *, page 587. ‘ 
7 In some copies Bardind, but Barind or Barinda is correct. In one copy 
ofsthe text the vowel points are given. I do not know the derivation of the 





Sanskrit word—@T@ Rarh, but bis 
and it is possible that the former may signify tow, depressed, being subject to 
inundation ; and Brinda [the Barinda and Barind of the Musalman writers], 
high, elevated, not being subject to inundation. Hamilton says the part liable 


Malik Tamur Khan-i-Ki-ran in Section XXIL, where Lakhan-or 
Lakhanawati Lakhan-or. i 
Barind, wader the name of ‘2he Burin,” is well Known to ‘ 
told, in the present day, who apply it to the high tract ol zi 
Ram-pir, in the Raj-Shahi district. Peat Pie en: i 
Terry:says, alluding to the “‘two wings, Bengala, 0 ost SI 





—Brind or Wrind, signifies @ Aeap [high 2), : 


to inundation is called Bang, and the other Barendra. See also the — Rc.” 
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n that side, From Lakhanawati to the 
f Lakhan-or, on the one side, and, as far 
Diw-kot, on the other side, he, Sultan on in ag 
ene [caused] an embankment [to bt Rae 
fr aa or this , that, 
eee hs eat Te ic eine eet becomes inundated, 
wae Hite . filled with mud-swamps and morass"; and, 
ea veh ae for these dykes, it would be impossible {for 
ame ate out their intentions, or reach various 
d inhabited places except by means of a 
From his time, through the construction of hen et a - 
ments tHe te oi on ahs wise, that, when the 
It was heard [by the author] pues 
a “ud-Din [I-yal-timish], after t 
Bucs " Pee ot, earcad Shah {his eldest 
an oe into the territory of Lakhanawaft . a Shee 
the sedition of Malik Uchtiyar-ud-Din-i-Balka, a ae it 
and beheld the good works of Ghiyads-ud-Din, lwaz, 


rly a Kingdom, which hath two 

i i e properly to be called a 2 igen 

“ie naan i" ya [Piirab] and Patan {Pachcham] a sy 7 * 

ir sete it the other on the West side of the River Ganges. he 
in ; 

chiet Cities are Rangamahat and Dekaka.” 


i LLIoT, vol. ii, page 319- : ‘oleae 
i Fi ct mainte according to other writers likewise, were constructed 
ese : 


a iyag-ud-Din, ’Iwaz. 
d forethought of Sultan Ghiyas-ue 

ate ereameadang gr ‘former ancient rulers of Bang, mis —— 
ath brag itch js Dhakah, on account of the vast quantity of water ve 
ealeates throughout the province in the rainy saiegstheines ee ‘s “es 
be constructed twenty cubits wide and ten hen termed ao is 4 Saree 
‘roi sy the Je styled the province BANG-AL. ae 
eer cteite ee rat ena of the year in up rainy season, and, at this 
si od, ppear flooded country. : 
ES eae eo sean se province ‘‘as at present constituted,” says: 
“ : remarkable military causeways which intersect the whole 
nstru i Jabour ; but it is not known 


of Diw-kot is 0 
gate of the city 0 


people] to 
structures an 
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Khalj, whenever mention of Ghiyas-ud-Din, ‘Iwaz’s name 


Sang to arise, he would style him by the title of “Sultan 
Shiyas-ud-Din, Khalji,” and from his sacred lips he would 
Pronounce that there could be no fr 


a man Sultan who had done so eee "The Ae 
mighty's mercy be upon them! In short, Ghiyag-ud-Din, 
Iwaz, the Khalj, was a monarch worthy, just and benee 
volent. The parts around about the state of Lakhanawatit 
such as Jaj-nagar*, the countries of Bang, Kamriid, and 


2 te > »me . imi 
What extreme magnanimity! Reluctance or not, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 


*Iwaz, had as good a title to be called Sultan as Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish 
or any other who preceded or followed him; and, moreover, he had never ised 
4 ie oe the slave of a slave. I-yal-timish was not his suzerain until he 
gained the upper hand. yas Ali-i- a 5 he 

a ane nd. It was only ’Ali-i-Mardan who was subject to Kutb- 

8 Compare Dowson’s ELLIo7, vol. ii. page 319, where Jaj-nagar is made to 
appear as being part of the Lakhanawati territory; there is nothing even in the 
printed text to warrant such a statement. 

* Dr. Blochmann’s surmises [CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE GEOGRAPHY AND 
History OF BENGAL, page 29] are quite correct with respect to Jaj-nagar. 
It appears to have been named after a town or city of that name, subsequently 
changed in more recent times to Jaj-pir, the meaning of nagar and pur being 
the same ; and in the days when our author wrote, and for many years sub- 
sequently, it continued to be a kingdom of considerable power. 

Before attempting to describe the boundaries of Jaj-nagar, and generally to 
elucidate the subject, it will be well to describe the territory of Kadhah-Katan- 
kah, or Gadhah-Katankah—for it is written both ways—which lay between it 
and the Muhammadan provinces to the north, : 

The best account of it I find in the Ma’dan-i-Akhbar-i-Ahmadi, of which 
the following is an abstract :—‘‘The country of Kadhah-Katankah they call 
Gondwanah, because the Gonds, a countless race, dwell in the jamgads of it. 
On the E., by Ratan-pir, it reaches the territory of Chhiar Kund ; on the W. 
it adjoins the fort of Rasin of Malwah. It is 150 4urof in length, and 80 in 
breadth. On the N, it is close to the Bhatah territory [the Bhati of the A’in- 
I-AKBARi], and S. is close to the Dakhan; and this tract of country they call 

Kadhah-Katankah. It is very mountainous, and has thany difficult passes and 
defiles, but is exceedingly fruitful, and yields a large revenue, Tt has forts and. 
Aasbahks [towns], so much so that trustworthy narrators 4 say that it has 70,000 
[the MS. has 7000 in figures and seventy thousand in words] inhabited & 
[43—lit. a concourse of people, a village. It does not mean a city]. 
hah or Gadhah is a great city, and Katankah is the name of a mouga’ | 
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Tirhut, all sent tribute to him; and the whole of that ter- 
ritory named Gaur passed under his control’. He acquired 


5 In ELuior, vol, ii. page 319, this passage is translated from the printed 
text :—‘' The district of Zakhnaur submitted to him;” but the text is as above. 





one of the principal towns of Kadhah Katankah, and the first of importance 
reached by A’sif Khan when he invaded it in Akbar’s reign. The Rani, Dur- 
gawati, issued from her capital, Chiira-garh, to meet the Musalmins, who had 
never before ventured into those parts. They halted at Damih [ss], Lat. 23° 
50! N., Long. 79° 30! E., between the capital and Amiidah. 

From the above statements, as given in the works just quoted, the tract of 
country adjoining Bihar on the S. and Bangilah on the W. is Bhatah or Bhati, 
which probably included Palamao, Chhotah Nag-piir, and Gang-pir, on the Ws 
and the tract adjoining Bhatah on the W., and immediately joining the district of 
Ruhtas-garh on the N., was Chhar-Kund or Jhair-Kundah, lying on the right 
bank and upper part of the Son, and stretching towards Ratan-pir, Still 
farther W., between Ratan-pir and the Narbadah, but rynning in a S.W. 
direction, and stretching’ from the left bank of the Son, on the one side, to 
Risin of Malwah, on the other, and S. to the hills, the northern boundary of 
Birar, was Kadhah- Katankah. ; 

Terry, in his Voyage, says that the chief city of Aandwana [Gondwinah] is 
called Karhakatenka [25 98], and that the river Sersily parts it [Kanduana] 
from Pitan. More respecting the capital of Jaj-nagar will be found farther on. 

Jaj-nagar appears, therefore, to have been bounded on the E. by the range 
of hills forming the present W. boundary of Udisah-Jag-nathh, Katasin, on 
the Maha-nadi, being the nearest frontier town or post towards the Lakhan-or 
portion of the Lakhanawati territory. Farther N. it was bounded towards the 
E. by the river called the Braminy by some English writers, and Soank by 
Rennell [I always adopt the ative mode of spelling if I can find it, the fanciful 
transliteration of Gazetteer writers ignorant of the vernacular spelling notwith- 
standing], running to the W. of Gang-pur. Its northern boundary is not very 
clearly indicated [but see Sultan Firiiz Shah’s excursion farther on], but it evi- 
dently included Ratan-pir and Sanbhal-pir. On the W. it does not seem to 
have extended beyond the Wana-Gangi, and its feeder the Kahan; but its 
southern boundary was the Gidawiri, and S.W. lay Talinginah. 

‘Iam surprised to find that there is any difficulty with regard to the identi- 
fication of Katisin, also called, and more correctly, Katasinghah. Our author, 
farther on, says he himself went thither along with the Musalman forces, and 
distinctly states that, ‘‘af KaTASIN, the frontier of the JAJ-NAGAR territory 
situated on the northern or left bank of the Maha- 

course in some degree during the lapse 

miles E. of Boada, in about Lat. 20° 32', 

ns are to be found in its neighbourhood. 
distinctly, 
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possession of elephants, wealth, and treasures, to a great 
amount. 


SE eT 


It seems most strange that those who have run away with the idea that Jaj- 
nagar lay east of the Ganges and the Megnah, in south-eastern Bengal—in 
Tiparah of all places—never considered how it was possible for Ulugh Khan, 
son of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Tughlak—vot that monarch himself—to’invade 
Taling [Talinganah] and Tiparah, if the latter were Jaj-nagar, in one and the 
same short campaign, or that Hoshang, Sultan of Malwah, during a short ex 
pedition or raid rather, could have reached south-eastern Bengal in search of 
elephants. To have done so, he would have had to pass right through, and 
return again through, the extensive territory of an independent sovereign equally 
powerful with himself [he had only 1000 horse with him on the occasion in ques- 
tion], and to have crossed and recrossed two or three mighty rivers, besides” 
many others of considerable size, or he forded the Bay of Bengal perhaps to 
reach the supposed Jaj-nagar. 

ELPHINSTONE, too, on the authority of HamiLTon [Hindostan, vol. i. page 
178], who says that ‘* Ziferah,” by Mahommedan historians, is called ‘* Fage- 
nagur,” has fallen into the same error; and, not content with this, even the 
map accompanying his History has ‘ JAjnagur” in large letters in a part of 
India where no such territory ever existed ! Hamilton would have had some 
difficulty, 1 think, in naming the *Mahommedan Historians” who made such 
assertions. ‘The name of one would mucli surprise me. 

The way in which Jaj-nagar is mentioned in different places, by different 
writers, and under different reigns, clearly indicates its situation. Ulugh Khan, 
son of Sultin Ghiyas-ud-Din, Tughlak, on his second campaign into the Dak- 
han, having reached Diw-gir [Dharagarh], advanced into Taling [Talinganah], 
took Bidr, and invested Arangul [J%3,'], now Warangul. [Having captured, 
it, and given it the name of Sultan-pir, before returning to Dihli, he went for 
amusement or diversion [je] into JAJ-NAGAR. He merely crossed the frontier 
of Talinganah. ‘ \ 

Hoshang, Sultin of Malwah, taking with him 1000 picked horsemen dis- 
guised as horse-dealers, set out from Mandhi or Mandhiin, and entered = 
JAJ-NAGAR territory in quest of elephants, He managed to seize the Rie of 
Jaj-nagar by stratagem, obtained a number of elephants, and brought him along 


with him, partly for his own security, on his way back to Malwah ; and, on is 


reaching the frontier of the JAJ-NAGAR state [on the side of Malwah], he set the 
Rie at liberty. 


‘The Lubb-ut-Tawarikh-i-Hind states that Jaj-nagar is a month’s journey 


from Malwah, but from what part of Malwah is not said. ° a 
The first ruler of the Sharki dynasty of Janpir—the eunuch who is 
into a “Pathan” by the archaologists—extended his sway as far as the t 
of Kol to the south ; and, on the east, ctr ae 
and JAJ-NAGAR to ri 
of LAKHANAWATI J pay pose ; 
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The august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din wa ud-Dunya [I-yal- 
timish], on several occasions, sent forces from the capital, 





army, having gained information of his whereabouts, surprised Tughril en- 
camped with his forces on the banks of a river, at and around a large stone 
reservoir, and slew him, The next march would have brought him to the 
JAJ-NAGAR territory. The river, no doubt, was the boundary. 

The Tarikh-i-Firtz-Shahi of Ziya-ud-Din, Barani, differs from this account, 
and says—according to the Calcutta printed text—that Tughril fled to Haji- 
nagar—G,>\»—and, in some places, Jaji-nagar—Gel> but there is no w in 
JAJ-NAGAR, and, if Ziya-ud-Din’s text és correct, it is adifferent place altogether. 
‘The Sultan, following in pursuit by successive marches, in a certain number 
of days, arrived on the frontier of Sunar-ganw [or kingdom of Bang], the Rae 
of which—Dinwaj by name [sic]—paid homage to the Sultan, and stipulated 

\ that, in case Tughril evinced a desire to fly towards the sea [\,> also means 
river], he should prevent his doing so. Proceeding by successive marches, the 
Sultan had reached within 60 or 70 hos of JAJ-NAGAR, when information of 
Tughril’s whereabouts was obtained,” &c. From this statement it woudd seem 
ay that the place in question, whether Haji-nagar or Jaji-nagar, was beyond 
’ Sunar-ginw ; but it is not said whether any great river was crossed, neither is 
’ jt stated that the Sultin marched eastwards, and he might—and, in case JAJ- 
NAGAR is correct, as stated in the extract above, he must—have turned to the 
south-west on reaching the frontier of Sunar-ganw. I am inclined, however, 
to think that Sangarah, mentioned in the fourth para. below, is correct, and 
not Sunir-ginw. Where the Sunar-ganw frontier commenced we know not ; 
but it must have been a territory of some extent, as it was ruled, subsequently, 
by a “Sultan.” A district of this name is also mentioned by Ziya-ud-Din as 

lying near Talinganah. 
Be this as it may, however, the following extract, taken from the Tarikh-i- 
Firiz-Shahi of Shams-i-Saraj, Alfi, Tabakat-i-Akbari, and others, will, 1 
* think, tend to settle the question respecting the situation of the JAJ-NAGAR 

(AIH ATT] territory :— 

In 754 u. [AIfi, 755 H.] Sultin Firiz Shah set out for Bangalah to reduce 
its ruler, yas, Haji [Sultan Shams-ud-Din], to subjection. On Sultan Firtiz 
Shah’s reaching the vicinity of Pandiiah, Ilyas evacuated it, and threw himself 
into Akdalah [also written Akdalah], “a mouza’” near Pandiiah, on one side 

~ of which is the water [a river ?], and on the other an impenetrable jangal, and 
“considered one of the strongest fortifications of Bangalah [Westmacott, in 
Calcutta Review for July, 1874, places Ekdala [Akdilah] some forty-two 
e Maldah side of the river Tangan, and north of Gaur or Lakhapa- 
Gour,” as he styles it], and so situated that, in the 
% would become flooded, and not a piece of 
‘the Sultan even to pitch his tent on. Another 
He came and encamped, accord- 





— 
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Dihhi, towards Lakhanawati, and acquired possession of 
Bihar, and installed his own Amirs therein. In the year 





On several occasions Ilyas sent presents to the Sultan, and others were for- 
warded to him in return, until, in the year 759 H., when, Ilyas having despatched 
his offerings, Sultan Firiz Shah sent him presents in return ; but, information 
having reached him from Bihar of Ilyas’s death, and of his son, Sikandar’s 
succession, Firiz Shah ordered his presents to be stopped ; and, in 760 H., he 
set out for Bangilah with an army of 80,000 horse and 470 elephants. The 
rains coming on, he passed the rainy season at Zafar-abad, and founded the 
city of Jin-par.° Sikandar, on his approach, retired to the fortress of Akdalah, 
before which Sultan Firiz Shah sat down; but, after a few days, an accom- 
modation was come to, and the territory of Sunar-ganw was given up to Sikan- 
dar, and Firdaz Shah retired towards Jin-pir. On the Sultan’s reaching 
Pandiiah [this shows that Akdalah was northward or eastward of it, and 
beyond it}, seven elephants and other valuable property, sent by Sikandar as 
part of his tribute, reached his camp. 

I notice in the Indian Atlas, sheet No. 119, in the parganah of ‘* Debekote,” 

as it is styled—of course Diw-kot or Dib-kot is meant—between Lakhanawati 
and Dinja-pir, a place named DAMDUMA, and near it an old fort, and, to the 
east of it, three large tanks. The name is evidently a corruption of damdamah— 
a cavalier, a mound, &c. ; and it strikes me, since the name of Akdalah is not 
mentioned in history for some time after the Khalj dynasty passed away, that 
the name of Diw-kot was changed to Akdalah in after years. Dr. Blochmann, 
I believe, identifies Diw-kot—probably on good grounds—with Gungaram-pir, 
which I do not find in the Atlas sheet referred to ; but, I should think, from 
the description given of the great causeway, at the northernmost extremity of 
which Diw-kot is said, at page 586, to have been situated, that Diw-kot must 
ave lain worth instead of south of Dinja-piir. 

[Since this note was written, I find the last number of the Bengal Asiatic 
Journal, No. ITT. 1874, contains an account of the site of Akdalah and a map 
showing its situation, as promised by Westmacott, in a previous number ; and, 

I believe, the situation to be very nearly identical with the ‘‘ Damduma” I have 
referred to, but have not examined the map in question. ] 

On his reaching Jiin-piir the rains again set in [760 H.], and he stayed there — 
during the rainy season, and, in Zi-Hijjah of that year, seé out by way of Bikar 
towards JAJ-NAGAR, which was at the extremity of the territory of ; 
Katankah [G5 235] When the Sultan reached Kayah [35—opposite d . 
pir ?], Malik Kutb-ud-Din, brother of Zaffir Khan, was left behind with the 
troops and  ¢ heavy equipage, and Ae advanced with celerity through BInkE : 
towards JA NAGAR. On his reaching Sangarah or Sankrah—s Su Und, 
who copies wholesale from the Tabakat-i-Akbari, has, in my copy of the text, — 

1 j—meant probably for 4 Gs— but Firishtah, who also copies from the = 
former, has +X See BLOCHMANN, page 30. Can it be the present Sit-— 
goojah, so called?], Rae Siras [oo—Firishtah oa], Rajah of Sankarah, 
fled, and his daughter fell into the Sultan's hands, and he called he 
[adopted her ?], and protected her. Firishtah styles her Shakar 
impossible name for a Hinda, unless she became a convert to 
. w what BRIGGs’s 
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622 Whe [I-yal-timish] resolved upon marching into Lakh- 
anawati; and Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, *Iwaz, moved his 





Finiz Shah. Having passed the river Maha-nadri, Mahan-dari, or Mahin- 
adri [sJiye—sie in MSS,—Buda’iini s,4+—Firishtah (s,4~-—the river 
which falls into the Son doubtless is meant], he reached the city or town of 
Banarsi [()\y—Shams-i-Saraj and Alfi have Banaras— U~,:—and Buda’. 
ini Barani—_,i,l], which is the capital and abode of the Rie of JAJ-NAGAR 
[Shams-i-Saraj has Rae of Jaj-nagar-Udisah]. The Rae fled towards Taling 
[Talinganah], and, the Sultan of pursuing him [Firishtah says pursuing], pro- 
ceeded to hunt elephants in the vicinity [Shams-i-Saraj says the Sultan remained 
some time at Banaras, and the Rae took shelter in one of the islands of ¢he, 
or on a, river]. [See the Asiatic Journal, vol. xiv., July to December 1822, 
page 438, in which is a good account of this tract of country, entitled 
‘Notes on Birar”], during which time the Rae despatched emissaries and 
sought for peace, sending at the same time three elephants, besides rarities and 
precious things [Shams-i-Saraj says after his return from Padmiwati]. Hunt- 
ing as he went along, the Sultan reached the territory of Rae Bhanu Diw 
(Shams-i-Sarai, Bir-bhin Diw—y25 ok e—Alfi, Pir-mahi Diw—yo (al.— 
perhaps Bir-Mahi], who sent him some elephants. He then returned 
from thence with the object of hunting, came to Padmawati—South Bihir pro- 
bably—which is a part abounding with elephants, captured thirty-three, and 
killed two which could not be secured. 

The Tabakat-i-Akbari, Firishtah, and Buda’iini, quote a verse composed on 
the occasion by Malik Ziya-ud-Din, thus showing to what extent the two latter 
a —particularly Firishtah—copied from the former ; but Firishtah appears some- 
what confused in the latter part of his account, or has made considerable verbal 
alterations for some purpose; whilst Buda’iint [MS.] says the Sultan left 
Barani [Gl,4—Banarsi?], and proceeded from thence to Baidwati—Jgysb— 
[Padmawati] and Bram-Tala [35 4,] to hunt elephants. 

From Padmawati Sultan Firiz Shah returned to Karah in Rajab, 762 1. 

JAJ-NAGAR is mentioned on several other occasions in the history of the 
, Dakhan, and its whereabouts distinctly indicated. Sultin Firiz, Bahmani, 
Ee ' entered it in 815 H., and carried off a number of elephants. In the account of 

Nizim Shah, of the same dynasty, JAJ-NAGAR and Upisan are mentioned as 

' totally separate territories. In the reign of Muhammad Shah, son of Huma- 

a famine haying arisen in his dominions, people migrated in order to 

obtain food into MALWAH, JAJ-NAGAR, and GuJARAT ; and, shortly after, the 

Rae of Udisah, aided by the Rae of JAJ-NAGAR, invaded Talinganah by way 
of the Raj-mandri district. : 

_ Now, if any one will look at the map, and take what has been mentioned 
into consideration, where else can Jaj-nagar possibly lic than in the tract I have 
i Certainly not on theeast side of the Bay of Bengal. 

t be amiss here to say a few words respecting the ancient boundaries 

-as described by different authors, although little remains to be said 
ite paper on the subject before referred to.” 

Usir mad says that the territory which 

such writers as have written 
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vessels [war-boats ?] up the river. A treaty of peace was 
concluded between them, and the Sultan [I-yal-timish] 
extorted thirty-eight elephants and eighty Jaks of treasure, 
and the Khutbah was read for him, and the coin stamped 
in his name’, When the Sultan [I-yal-timish] withdrew, 

























§ Another writer says he had all the boats on the river removed and secured, 
in order to prevent Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, from crossing with his forces 
to the Lakhanawatt side of the Gang, 

7 Some histories, including the Tabakat-i-Akbari, say the two Sultans did 
encounter each other in battle in 622 H. ; but, as no details are given, it could 
have been but a skirmish. A peace was entered”into, and Sultan Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, ‘Iwaz, gave, as an acknowledgment of suzerainty, for'the sake of peace 
which he himself soon after broke, 38 elephants and 80 /a&s of silver tangahs. 
Another writer says Ghiyas-ud-Din, *Iwaz, despatched forces upon several 
occasions to carry on war against Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish [the latter’s ~ 
officers or his governors of Awadh probably]; but at length peace was con- 
cluded on the terms above stated. 

The Tagkarat-ul-Muliik states that this sum was in silver ¢angahs; and 


of sarkdr Madaran [also written Madarain—g!,!J-], 200 in breadth ; but, as 
the country of Udisah was annexed to it on the settlement of the province in 
Akbar’s reign, and its formation into a Sabah, its length became increased 43 
kuroh, and its breadth 20, The tract of country to the W. of Bangalah is 
named Bhatah or Bhati, which is accounted as belonging to this country [Ban- 
galah], and Manik is the surname of its rulers, To the. north is a territory 
called Kiij [Kiich ?] and Kamriid, also called Kanwri. At the side of this is 
the territory of the Rajah of Asham, and adjoining it is Tibbat, and tothe _ 
left of it Khita. To the E. and S, of Bangilah is an extensive country named \ 
Arkhnak [turned into Arracan by Europeans], and the port of meee 
belongs to it. In the saréar of Mangir, from the set Gang to the Koh-i- 
Sangin [the Stony Mountains], they have drawn [2i! 14.45] a wall, and account 
it the boundary of Bangalah. : 5; 
it he Haft-Tyltm says Bangilah is 300 wrod in length and 270 in ben 
each duroh being one mil [1], On the E. it is bounded by the pes ne 
W. it has the parganah of Suraj-garh, which adjoins the Sibah i 5 i 
the N. it is bounded by Kiich, and’ on the S. by baa oF 2. Bae 
[tumed into Jessore by Europeans), which lies bee ee eee ets 
The Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh agrees generally with the : works, but 
h i Juroh from E. to W.—from Chatganw to Gadhi— 
states that Bangalan «4 eit has the Sibah of Bihar on the W., on the S. — 
and 200 from N. to S. ; that it has e Sab angen Ne 
the high hills of. serkar Mandhi— 2S [in two other 5 
e E. = ‘ 
woes Soa? was divided [in Akbar’s reign] into 24 sarkars, ian yiekiog 
dd §9,319 dames. } a | 
a revenue of 52 Aurors, 4 laks, and 59, eee ind 2 
The Haft-Iklim states that it was di - [ —_ ; 
famans (or sarkars), and its Le tie to5 Ma 
the rapi, are equivalen! j aarars, 
a el meno somewhere, as this amount of 
that of A 
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oes . i a -Din Jani; andl 
d Bihar upon Malik ‘Izz ud-D n, 3 

. Rees ex adapta *Iwaz, marched into Bihar from Lakh- 
Sea aicledan took possession a and beg o 
‘ ed ntil, in the year 624 H., the augus alik, 
Heo peat oa) ee Shah, son of Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din [I-yal-timish], at the instigation” of Malik Pre ie 

aut? arene’ the forces of Hindustan, and marche 
Senta Acrad and proceeded into aie ge © te cts "\ 
a iyas-ud-Din, ’Iwaz-i-Husain, the Kha j, ha 
eee Lakhanawati towards the territory of 
reiembiediid Bang, and had left the city of Lakhanawati 


ait-i thers agree—that I-yal- 
1er—i i Tabakat-i-Akbari and some o' 
Sea prise and a diir-bash [see note ns page 607] “9a 
ee. asir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah, declared him heir-apparer z 
a set Fed upon him, and left him in Awadh with jurisdiction 
bestowe shanawat , 


- a a i 
ov those parts Mahmid Shah may have been left nm aes Avg aes \ 
° Bi: par! bot 2 vati inly ; for Ghiyas-ud-Din, "Twag, ru 
it not of Lakhanaw ati cone Hy p ane \ 
om Oo a territo! up to the time of his death. he son of I yal timish 
ov Ww! ry T 


i favourable time for invading or 
left in Awadh to watch for a : a 
bial apne Oe dominions, which he soon found an opportunity of oe 
ett ‘i is ted sg in several copies, but it cannot be correct, a ns fe 
h ie Stuiitet death, according to our author’s own account, as given at pag 
e die 


630. The word 44+ no doubt, is an error for J.0—august, &c. } 
: Elliot, InprA, vol. ii. page 219. “a 
: . nea: e Malik Nagir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah, page 629, and here 


i i ther works, he is styled *Ala-ud- 

ne = sane a wee to in the list of agri 

Din, he Be ae of Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish’s reign, under pon y as 

arene or Prince of Turkistan ; es 7 ee se gdm - - = 

i a -ud-Din, I-yal- ; I 

no relative. a. an are into Bihar, and regained penne be 

see oe ee Fat to fly into Awadh. The Khalj ruler held possess “ 

- be until the year 624 H., when Malik Nagir-ud-Din, patent, 

Shih 1 cya singh te eldest son, who held the government of Awadh, incit : 

ee eee and some other chiefs, and taking advantage of Sultan eel 

by M i Jani ‘sence on an expedition against the infidels on bis = 
ssh ede |Kamrid, with the greater part of his forces, suddenly an 

: een intimation, sande his dominions with a great army, in- 

s father for the same purpose. As soon as Ghiyas-ud- 

mation of it, he made all haste back to defend his 

; army with him is doubtful, and 
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unprotected. Malik Nasir- 
Possession of it; 
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ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah, took 
and Ghiyds-ud-Din, ‘Iwaz-i-Husain, the 
Khali, on account of that disaster, returned from that fo 
[which he had led into Kamrid a 
an engagement with Malik Nasir- 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, ‘Iwaz-i-Husain, and the whole of the Khalj 
Amirs, were taken prisoners, and Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 


Iwaz, was martyred, His reign extended over a period 
of twelve years?. 


rce 
nd Bang?], and fought 
ud-Din, Mahmad Shah. 


According to our author, Sult 
last of the Mw’izzi Sultans of Hin 
Ep 


an Ghiyas-ud-Din, "Iwag, the Khalj, was the 
nd; and he is the person respecting whom 
HINSTONE has been betrayed into such mistakes noticed in note 7, page 610, 
According to the Gaur MS. he reigned twelve years, from 606 H. to 617 H., 
and was succeeded by his son, Nasir-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, who reigned for a short 
time, and whose name has been already mentioned in note!, page 586. See 
also pages 617 and 626. ‘The events which happened after the decease of 


Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, "Iwaz, are involved in great obscurity ; but the above 
dates are not correct. 


45 In concluding this portion of the Section cs) 
Lakhanawati, I would mention that I am not fersonally acquainted with 
Bengal ; but I venture to hope that these notes, imperfect as they are, will aid 


in further research, The district officers will be able to follow up the inquiry 
with facility, 


n the Khalj dynasty of 
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Bihar upon Malik ’Iz at ! 
Br renibio 2 waz, marched ao one 
anawati, and [again] took possession of it, an igs i ‘A 
with severity, until, in the year 624 H., doe ae - 
Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid Shah, son oe Su Lnmwop ee: os 
Din [I-yal-timish], at the instigation of Ma ae ae 
Jani’, assembled the forces of ee, ecu 
from Asaatlh and proceeded into on is + “sie oe 
a iyas-ud-Din, ‘Iwaz-i-Husain, 7 
oe Lae towards the territory of 
Kamend and Bang, and had left the city of Lakhanawati 


further—in which the Tabakat-i-Akbari bes owe xed penes a 
imi da canopy of state and a irk s ‘, — 
ie ree os Wagie-a Diy Mahmid Shah, os yah ogglieer copie 
1 i i him in Aw r 
khanawati upon him, and left ’ u : 
raat. Mahmiid Shah may have been left in nee Lom oie 
of that part, but not of Lakhanawati apg i = pag agen i oe 
i i to the time of his dea : I t 
ee mee gen to watch for a favourable time for ae or 
ae Ebe Khalj dominions, which he soon found an opportunity o! ia 
Ore ode styled 24% in several copies, but it cannot be —_ = % 
i thor’s own account, as g page 
ied a natural death, according to our au 
mc 4 The word 34> Do doubt, is an error for J...—august, &c. 
. Elliot, Inpra, vol. ii, page 219. fas 
1 te eres a Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid =n apg ed ni per 
also, in some copies of the text, and in some — ; 2 ta nh atari | 
; ‘o in 
‘aa is, no doubt, the personage referr Md to: ave 
; ae i at ae of Shems-ud-Din, I-yal-timish’s reign, pa Me ‘aps + 
Shah-zidah or Prince of Turkistan ; but he only served Sacre : tan 
alive. Soon after Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, rel re 
Su eae as-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, marched into Bihar, and ees pes ace; 
ne aan Jani to fly into Awadh, The ee _ ; Tigran 
ne it for some time, until the year 624 H., when Mali ag ee 
‘Shah, I-yal-timish’s eldest son, who held the government en - ion 
by Malik Jani and some other chiefs, and Such ao are Seton! 
: e ‘ i mito the 
iodeneeered Peas se che cohnaaee of his forces, suddenly and 
his dominions with a great army, in- 
pose. As soon as Ghiyas-ud- 
, all haste back to defend his 
5 him is doubtful, and 
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unprotected. Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid Shah, took 
Possession of it; and Ghiyas-ud-Din, ‘Iwaz-i-Husain, the 
Khali, on account of that disaster, returned from that force 
[which he had led into Kamrid and Bang ?], and fought 
an engagement with Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah. 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, ‘Iwaz-i-Husain, and the whole of the Khalj 
Amirs, were taken prisoners, and Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
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Iwaz, was martyred. His reign extended over a period 
of twelve years?, 
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? According to our author, Sultin Gh 
last of the Mu’izzt Sultans of Hind; 
ELPHINSTONE has been betrayed into s 
According to the Gaur MS. he reign 


iyas-ud-Din, "Iwaz, the Khalj, was the 
and he is the person respecting whom 
uch mistakes noticed in note 7, page 610. 


ed twelve years, from 606 H. to 617 H., 
and was succeeded by his son, Nasir-ud-Din, ‘Iwaz, who reigned for a short 


time, and whose name has been already mentioned in note?, page 586. See 


also pages 617 and 626. The events which happened after the decease of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, "Iwaz, are involved in great obscurity ; but the above 
dates are not correct. 


G25" In concluding this portion of the Section 
Lakhanawati, I would mention that I am 
Bengal ; but I venture to hope that these not 
in further research. 
with facility, 


on the Khalj dynasty of 
not fersonally acquainted with 

‘es, imperfect as they are, will aid 

The district officers will be able to follow up the inquiry 





SECTION XXI. 
ACCOUNT OF THE SHAMSIAH SULTANS IN HIND. 


TuE frailest of the servants of the Divine threshold, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jirjani—God grant him the attainment of 
his wishes! states that, when the eternal will of God, the 
Most High and Holy, has willed to imprint on the forehead 
of a servant the signs of dominion and the light of power, 
and the mother of time becomes pregnant with an embryo 
of such a character, the gleam [characteristic] of such a 
burden will shine upon her brow’. 

When the time of her delivery arrives, and that lord of 
felicity becomes enveloped in the swaddling of his birth- 
place ?, joy, at the sight of that birth, becomes manifest in all 
things ; and, from the period of his nativity to the time of his 
removal from this abode of service to the mansion of bliss, 
whether in activity or in repose, all his actions will bea 
source of gladness unto mankind, and of honour to both 
high and low. If his neck should be placed in the collar 
of servitude, his master becomes the possessor of affluence; 
and, if his footsteps venture upon journeys and in travelling 

. stages, he will cause his companions to become the masters 
of. prosperity, as in the case of the Patriarch Yisuf. 
When. Yiisuf was sold to Malik the son of Duar, at his 










life of men destined for sovereignty from the 
,*somewhat blasphemously, the theory of the 
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invocation, twenty [sons like] pearls * befitting a king were 
Strung upon the thread of his line ; and, notwithstanding 
he came [as a slave] into the dwelling of "Aziz, he made, in 
the end, his [’Aziz’s] spouse Queen of Misr; and forsee 
much as the infant in the cradle bore testimony. #0 the 
purity of his garment’s skirt—“a witness of the family bore 
testimony ”—at length, in his [’Aziz’s] service, Yisuf became 
the Wazir of that kingdom. 


I, SULTAN-UL-MU’AZZAM, SHAMS-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DIN, 
i , 
ABU-L-MUZAFFAR, I-YAL-TIMISH4, THE SULTAN, 


Since the Most High and Holy God, from all eternity, 
had predestined that the states of Hindiistan should come 
under the shadow of the guardianship of the great Sultan, 
the supreme monarch, Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, the 
shadow of God in the worlds, Abii-l-Muzaffar, I-yal-timish, 
the Sultan, the right arm of the Vicegerent of God, the aider 
of the Lord of the Faithful'—God illumine his convictions 
and weight the balance with the effects of his equity and 
beneficence, and preserve the dynasty of his descendants, 
on whom, of those who have passed away, be peace! and 
may the Nasiriah Mahmidiah sovereignty’ perpetually con- 
tinue in security and safety from the troubles of the end of 
time, and from the accidents and vicissitudes of the 
world !—that just and munificent Sultan, upright, benefi- 


3 Ido not know what account of Yisuf our author may have read, but this 
is different to what is contained in Tabari and other writers of authority, and 
very different to the account given in the Kur’AN [Chap. xii-], and to his 
own account of Yiisuf in the first Section of this work. Yiisuf was sold for 
twenty pieces of silver. 2 

4 Written in some few copies of the text and by some other historians ohl— 
I-yal-timish, and Utenl\—L-yal-titmish in some works ; but the above appears 
the correct mode of spelling. My oldest MS. gives the diacritical points. The 
first part of this compound word, which it evidently is, is the same as in I-yal- 
Arsalan, I-yal-diiz, &e, ; and the latter part of it is the same as occurs in Kal- 
timish and the like. See note?, page 133- Buda’iini says he was so called 
from having been born on a night during an eclipse of the moon, that the 
‘Turks call a child born on such an occasion I-yal-timish. I doubt; thi 
ever, for the reasons just mentioned in the beginning of this note, _ 
5 Yamin-i-Khalifah U’llab, Nasir--Amir-ul-Muminin, See 
624. r 
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i inst infidels, the 
lous and steadfast warrior against inhdels, 
Be ceenot the learned, the dispenser of saledoh in Bi 
ome Faridiin, in disposition like Kubad, nage : e pi 
in empire like Sikandar, and in majesty like a se Ww. . 
sy. like, from out of the Ibari [or Albari] tribes o 
setae dvlivered over to ener _ io — 
i ised to the throne o 
to another, he was raise 
ek of dominion, so that the back of _ ings 
i i rong, 
| religion, through his sovereignty, waxed s' - cba 
development of the Ahmadi faith, throug ; 
pee pre-eminence. In intrepidity he tured. ou 
he impetuous ’Alt, and, in liberality, a second Hatim- 
TA j, Although the beneficent Sultan, Lean oem 
aa ae peace! displayed to the world the ante ee 
madras of thousands, the august and beneficent ae tan, 
Shs ms-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din—may he rest in pene ga 
ied of every hundred thousand of his, used to pay : 
_ d [times a] hundred thousand, both in capacity an 
ae Sant i h in this world and in the next, may 
\ in computation, as, oF i 
ted [in his favour}. iia : 
. Berea tte a of various sorts and 2, ei eee 
i hes and monks, - 
i d the like, and to darwesh 
Lae an fatiners, traders, strangers and baat von 
a cities, his benefactions were ila Solon be 
is reign, and the dawn of the morning SON 
in “ah S ieietinas of eminent ae a 
| : i iks, Amirs, Sadrs, 
nd | venerable, Sayyids, Maliks, pe 
aan eat men, the Sultan used, yearly, to expend ES 
Hee 7, and people from various parts of the worl 
et identlien at the capital city of Dihli*, which is 
whether es or jital, is not stated—there is a vast difference 
an E ies 
states 44o of Bikramajit, 
aia (iit the word which, 
and 4siy’, has been mis- 
, para. 2; and ELLioT, 
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Subsequently, 
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the seat of government of 
the circle of Islam, 
hibitions of the law, 
the m 


Hindistan, and the centre of 
the sanctuary of the mandates and in- 
the kernel of the Muhammadi religion, 
arrow of the Ahmadi belief, and the tabernacle of the 
eastern parts of the universe—Guard it, O God, from 
calamities, and molestation! This city, through the number 
of the grants, and unbounded munificence of that pious 
monarch, became the retreat and resting-place for the 
learned, the virtuous, and the excellent of the various parts 
of the world; and those who, by the mercy of God, the 
most High, escaped from the toils of the calamities sus- 
tained by the provinces and cities of "Ajam, and the mis- 
fortunes caused by the lirruption of the] infidel Mughals, 
made the capital—the asylum of the universe—of that sove- 
reign their asylum, refuge, resting-place, and point of safety ; 
and, up to the present day, those same rules are observed 
and remain unchanged, and such may they ever continue! 
From a number of credible persons® it has been heard 
narrated after this manner, that, when the beneficent 
Sultan, Shams-ud-Din, was young in years, and was called, 
by command of the Most High, from the territory of 
Turkistan and the families of the Ilbari [tribe] to the 
empire of Islam and dominion of Hindistan, it so hap- 
pened that his father, who was named I-lam Khan", had 
numerous kindred, relations, dependents, and followers ; 
and [that] this [future] sovereign, from his earliest years, 
was endowed with comeliness, intelligence, and goodness 
of disposition to a great degree, so much so that his 
brothers began to grow envious of these endowments. 
They therefore brought him away from his mother and 
father under the pretence that he should get sight of a 
herd of horses'. Like as in the case of Yusuf, they said, 


but it must have been begun or have been a suburb long before, as it is 
tioned certainly over fifty years’ before by our author. Tughlak-abady the 
Kushk-i-La’l, and Firiiz-abad, now called the Atlas of Firiz Shak, were 
founded subsequently, besides many other additions of minor extent paade. I 
have not space to say more. 

9 Often referred to, but their names never mentioned. 

10 Others say his father was the head or chief of a small « 
the divisions or clans of the Ilbari tribe in Turkistan, Bi 
Vilam—¢:—Khan by some writers, and I-yal—J,'—Khan } 

1 Some say he was taken by his brothers to some gai 
going thither for recreation and diversion, 
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‘Why, O father, dost thou not intrust Viisuf to us, seein 
that we are true friends of his? Send him along with a 
to-morrow into the pastures that he may divert himself, 
and we will be his protectors? ;’ and, when they brou ht 
him where the herds of horses were, they sold ‘ae 
certain merchants; and some say that his uncle’s sons 
were among the party that sold him*. The merchants 
brought him towards Bukhara, and sold him to one of the 
kinsmen of the Sadr-i-Jahan‘ [the chief ecclesiastic] of 
Bukhara, and, for some time, in that family of eminence, 
and sanctity, he remained. The most beneficent of that 
family used to nourish him in the hall of his kindness ies 
his own children in infancy. 
One of the trustworthy has related*®, saying: “‘I heard 
from the blessed lips of that monarch himself, who said 
»*“ Ona certain occasion, one of the [above-mentioned] family 
gave mea small piece of money, saying: ‘Go into the market 
and buy some grapes and bring them.’ When I set out 
for the market, I lost by the way that bit of money; and 
through my youthful age, out of fear at what had hap- 
pened, I fell a crying. Whilst thus lamenting, I was joined 
by a good Darwesh who took me by the hand, and pur- 
chased for me some grapes which he gave ine; and he 
made me promise [saying]:’ ‘When thou attainest unto 
‘power and dominion thou wilt ever regard devotees and 
ascetics with reverence, and watch over their weal.’ I 
Lim my promise; and all the prosperity and blessings, 
I acquired, I acquired through the compassionate 
Darwesh.'” The probability is that never 
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was a sovereign of such exemplary faith, and of such kind- 
ee in et towards recluses, devotees, 

, s of religion and law, from the mother 
of creation ever enwrapped in the swaddling bands of 
dominion’. 

From that priestly and saintly family a merchant, whom 
they used to call the Bukhara Haji, purchased Shams-ud- 
Din*, Subsequently, another merchant, whom they were 
wont to style Jamal-ud-Din, Muhammad, of the Tight Tunic, 
purchased him of the Bukhara Haji, and brought him to 
the city of Ghaznin. At that period, no Turk superior to 
him in comeliness, commendable . qualities, agreeable 
manners, and of such indications of intelligence and saga- 
city, had they brought to that capital.. He was mentioned 
in terms of commendation to the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz- a 
ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Sam, and command was given 
[by the Sultan] that they should name his price. He, along 
with another Turk, was in one team, and the latter Turk 
they were in the habit of calling I-bak. The sum of a thou- 
sand dinars of pure Rukni gold was specified for the two’. 





































ecdote is related of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, 
Sultan I-yal-timish was greatly enamoured 
whom he had purchased, and sought 


6 The following curious an 
I-yal-timish, by some authors. 
of a Turkish slave-girl in his haram,_ 
her caresses, but was always unable, from some latent cause, to effect his object. 
This happened upon several occasions. One day he was seated, having his 
head anointed with some perfumed oil by the hands of that same slaye-girl, 
felt some tears fall on his head from above. On looking up, he 
found that she was weeping. He inquired of her the cause. She replied ‘*Once 
1 had a brother who had just such a bald place on his head as you have, and 
it reminds me of him.” On making farther inquiries it was found that the 
slave-girl was his own sister. They had both been sold as slaves, in their 
early childhood, by their inhuman half-brothers 5 and thus had Almighty 
God saved him from committing a great crime. Buda’ini states in his - 
work, ‘I heard this story myself, from the Emperor Akbar’s own lips, and st 
the monarch stated ‘that this anecdote had been orally traced to Sultande — 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban himself.” j a 

7 Compare Exrort, vol. ii. page 321. Our author must certainly poets 
had a recent birth in his family about the time he penned this account, oe i 
been expecting one, since he uses so many “‘ swaddling bands.” af 

8 The Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh states that, by some pra the R= 

f the Sadr-i-Jahan of Bukhara sold Shams-ud-Din to Sultan Mu’#* 
ail a a say Kutb-ud-Din purchased him, and took him to uid office of 

9 A few copies have two thousand, but one seems to be cor" the Amir- 
author says the sum was 1000 Kabki dinars, a second that" ‘ 
each, and Buda’ani says 


1 lak of tangaks. It is not to be 
Sultan fixed the price. A 


when he 





"Phere were brokers whose busi” 
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The Khwajah [merchant or master], Jamal-ud-Din, pecs 
mad, of the Tight Tunic, declined selling him[Shams-ud-Din] 
for that amount; and the Sultan commanded ace 59 
should purchase him, and that [the sale] should - pro : : 
The Khwajah, Jamal-ud-Din, Muhammad, after t si he 
had stayed at Ghaznin a year, determined to aha to 
Bukhara, and he took Shams-ud-Din along: wit oe 
thither, and, for another three years, he sical . 
Bukhara. After that he was brought to Ghaznin a i 
time, and continued there for the period of another _ 
because it was not permitted that any one should seen 
him, until Sultan * Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, after the holy em 
of Nahrwalah and the conquest - of Gujarat, etre H 
Malik Nagir-ud-Din, Husain-i-Khar-Mil : — to 
Ghaznin, and heard his story. Kutb-ud-Din solicited per- 
mission from Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, — 
chase him, The Sultan replied: “ Since a commanc 1as 
been issued that he should not be purchased at — 
let them take him to the city of Dihli and there he can 
4a” 
Pe teea Din gave directions to Nizam-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad > to remain behind at Ghaznin, for the pia 
of transacting some affairs of his, and, after his — € - 
mination of returning to Pica Ae causa oan 
1 o bring along with him to Vinh, -ud- 
isecticut Tunic, in order that the purchase oe oe ee 
ud-Din might be there effected. According to * ut oe 
D command, Nizam-ud-Din, Muhammad, on his re : _ 
them [the two slaves] along with him 2 
ali; and Malik Kutb-ud-Din purchased 
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the Turks for the sum of a hundred thousand jitals faite 
other Turk, named I-bak, received the name of Tam-ghaj, ~ | 
and was made Amir of Tabarhindah; and, subsequently, : \ 
in the engagement which took place between Sultan Tah | 
ud-Din, Yal-duz, and that beneficent of his time—Sultan 
Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, he was killed. Shams-ud-Din, Lyal- 
timish, was made Sar-i-Jan-dar [chief of the Jan-dars or 
Guards’] to Kutb-ud-Din, who styled him son, and 
retained him near himself, and he continued to rise in 
office and in dignity daily; and Kutb-ud-Din, discerning 
within him proofs of rectitude and integrity, both in move- 
ment and at rest, outwardly as well as inwardly, by the 
light thereof, advanced him from one position to another 
aintil he raised him to the office of Amir-i-Shikar [Chief- 





s This sum is mentioned by several authors, but they probably copy our | 
author's words. Respecting the site? see note *, page 584. If this is-correct 
it is evident that the sida’ must have been of a far higher value than there 
mentioned, and much more than that assigned to it by Thomas in his 
bis PATHAN KINGs oF DELHI,” page 160 = j, of a silver fangah—ahout 25, 
ora ripi, or 100,000 ita/s = 1562} ripis. As his Khwajah had refused the | 
sum of 1000 ruéni dinars for the two slaves, it is natural to suppose that he 
would not have sold them for /ess than that to Kutb-ud-Din, yet, at the value 
assigned to the jie by the Haft-Iklim—1280 to the ripi—Kutb-ud-Din 
would have purchased them for little over 78 riipis and 8 anahs, an impossible 
sum. Another work, the Tazgkarat-ul-Muliik, says 50 /aés of itals, but even 
this would be but little over 3900 riipis. The sum mentioned by Buda’ini is 
far more probable, namely a daé of fangahs. I have given elsewhere the 
meaning of rtaiz See Blochmann’s translation of the A-in, page 31., + 

The name of the other Mamliik, I-bak, is turned into Taghakh, instead of 
Tamghaj, in the revised text of Firishtah, and instead of Tabarhindah it has : 
Pathindah—ss;  Firishtah also asserts that Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Lbak, 
gave the other slave, who bore another name, that of T-yal-timish, but the 
opposite is the fact. The same writer also states that I-yal-timish accom- 
panied his master in the expedition against Kalinjar in 599 H. Tamghaj must 
have been superior in every way, at that time, to have been, af once, made 
Amir of Tabarhindah. sage 

7 The signification assigned by lexicographers to this word is armows — 
bearer, but Jan-dar also signifies a guardian, custodian, conservator, all 
like. Under the Sultans of Egypt it was the title of a class of officers, : 
duty was to guard the door of the Sultan, to convey and enforce hion may = 































with respect to Amirs, and guard the prison styled the Zardah. tis ange cae 
or Zarad 7], in which persons of rank were confined. The Am office of 
equivalent to Sar-i-Jan-dar here—was the chief of these officers Amir 





title, which, in ELL1o7, is tumed into Sirjindir Turki ref 
608. See also Lane’s Arabian Nights, note *! to Chy/* 

says the Jandars were the Je aks which means slaves ; but 
rect, for Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din himself was Sar-i-Jan-dar 
ud-Din. The Jan-dars were generadly slaves, as most 
Paar Qa? 
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Huntsman]. Subsequently, when Gwaliyir was taken, 
he became Amir of Gwaliyir; and, after that, he acquired 
the fief of the town of Baran and its dependencies. Some 
time after this, as proofs of tact, energy, valour, and high- 
mindedness were unmistakeably displayed by him, and 
the beneficent Sultan, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, noticed and 
marked all these [accomplishments] in him, he conferred 
upon Shams-ud-Din the fief of the territory of Buda’in®. 
When the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
son of Sam, returned from his campaign against Khwarazm, 
and when, in the engagement at And-khiid, a reverse 
befell the troops of Khita*, and the Khokhar? tribes had 
begun to rebel and manifest contumacy, he moved from 


Ghaznin for the purpose of making war on that unbelieving, 


people*. Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, in conformity with 
the-Sultan’s orders, led the [available] forces of Hindistan 
to the scene of action*; and Shams-ud-Din, with the con- 
tingent troops of Buda’tin, accompanied him *. 

During the engagement [which ensued], in the height of 
the conflict, Shams-ud-Din, in all his panoply, rode right 
into the water of the river Jilam [Jhilam] in which those 
active rascals* had made their place of shelter, and dis- 
played great valour, and by the wounds inflicted by [his 
men’s?"] arrows discomfited them; and his warlike feats, 

5 After it was surrendered rather. See page 546. Another writer states 

' that Baran and its dependencies were added to his fief of Gwaliyir, 

_ * At this time, and for some time after, the fief of the territory of Buda’tin 
“was the highest in the Dihli kingdom. - 

Our author in all the copies of the text, and the pri text likewise, both 

A the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dih, makes the false 
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whilst in that water, reached such a pitch, that he was 
despatching those infidels from the height of the waters to 
the lowest depths* of Hell :—* They were drowned, and 
cast into the fire [of hell] °.” 

During that feat of agility and gallant exploit, the eye 
of the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of 
Sam, fell on these proofs of boldness and valour, and he 
directed inquiry to be made respecting his quality. When 
the royal mind became enlightened on the subject of who 
he was, he sent for Shams-ud-Din, and distinguished him 
by conferring a special dress of honour upon him ; and 
commanded Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, saying: “Treat 
T-yal-timish well, for he will distinguish himself.” The 
Sultah further directed that they should draw up the deed 
of his freedom, and regarded him with his royal counte- 
nance, and conferred upon him the felicity of the free. 

When Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, died at Lohor, the 
Sipah-Salar ' [Commander of Troops] ’Ali-i-Isma’il, who 
was the Amir-i-Dad [Lord Justice] of the capital city, Dihli, 
in concert with other Amirs and high officials, wrote letters 





















infidels discomfiture,” but it can scarcely refer to the arrows he alone may have 
discharged. Firishtah asserts that ‘‘he defeated the Khokhars, and killed 
[his followers did?] 10,000 or 12,000 of them, and was subsequently made 
Amir-ul-Umra ;” but, unfortunately for this statement of the Dakhani historian, 











no such office or title existed in those days. : 

$8 Two different words of the same signification are here used in the two sets 
of copies which agree with each other, some have i and the others eae 
The different copyists could scarcely have been the cause of these differences in 
the idiom which are very numerous throughout our author's work. 

® Kuan, chap. xxi. verse 25. : 

a pa 6 such Europeanized term in those days as “‘ commander-in- 
chief,” and, ifthere were, there would have been a great number of com pe 
for the term Sipah-Salar is applied to several persons oa at a : 
same time. One of the oldest copies of as text calls ’Ali-i- ee fi. e 
gon of Ismi’il] ‘ Amir-Zadah,” an Amir's son. The best copy 
out the word Sipah-Salar altogether, and that ee bert 
difficulty, but it is asolitary instance, for all the others have Lapt 
certainly means justice, equity, &c., and perhaps ag ag — 
have heard complaints and disposed of them wi pobaoe 
Kazis; but the command of rs ee —— py 
judge. Some other authors say the Sipah-S sm “ 
j-Dad, ané other grandees ee inv’ 
assume the sovereignty, an eS 
and they style the other Amir Dad. Another : 2, i 
which is more probable. Firishtah, acco 

‘the Dilamt. : 
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to Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, at Buda'iin, and besought 
him [to come thither and assume authority]. Having 
come, he ascended the throne of the kingdom of Dihli in 
the year 607 H., and took possession of it. As the Turks 
and Kutbi Amirs from different parts had gathered to- 
gether before Dihli, and some of the Turks and Mu'izzi 
‘Amirs had also united with them, and were intent upon 
resistance ? [to this usurpation of authority on the part of 
I-yal-timish], they left Dihli, and came out, and they [all] 
combined in the immediate neighbourhood, and broke out 
into sedition and rebellion‘. The august Sultan, Shams: ud- 
Din, with the cavalry of the centre [contingents forming the 
centre division of the Dihli troops] and his own immediatt 
followers, issued from the city of Dihli, and, in front*of the 
plain of Jad, overthrew them, and put most of the leaders 
{of the party] to the sword *. 


2 Compare ELL Io, vol. ii, page 323. 

3 The Taj-ul-Ma’agir says, in its usual inflated style, that “the Sar-i-Jan- 
dir, who was a Turk [he was not named ‘ Sirjdnddr Turki,’ as in 
Exuror, vol. ii, page 237—for Sar-i-Jan-dar is the office this Turk held, see 
note 7, page 603], who was the head of all sedition, and who put forth his 
arm to shed Musalman blood, with a body of sanguinary Turks [the Turks in 
the service of the Ghiirian Sultins were Musalmans], broke out into rebellion. 
Although the Sultan had been often urged to repress their outbreak, he 
refrained, for some time, from doing so, At length he resolved to reduce 
them, and with a considerable army,” &c. 











Aram Shah, which see. What our author here means to say is, that those 
ks and Mu'iz7i and Kutbi Amirs, and men of note, then in Dihli, did 
join w i party, and they left the city and joined the partizans 
son, or, rather, adopted son, Aram Shih. The 
were not finally reduced till some time after. 


“most of the Knuth? Amirs submitted, but that 
‘Muizzi Amirs who were in Dihli and 


‘This is no other than the affair mentioned under the account of Sultin_ 
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ee 
Ghaz pact with him, and 
sent him a canopy of state and a Dir-bash®. Between 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din and Malik [Sultan] Nasir-ud-Din, 
Kaba-jah, contention used continually to arise for the ec 
possession of Lohor, Tabarhindah, and Kuhram ; and, in 
the year 614 H., the former inflicted a defeat upon Nasir- | 
ud-Din, Kaba-jah. 3 | 
Upon several other occasions, in different parts of the 
territories of Hindistain®, hostilities arose between him 
[Shams-ud-Din] and the Amirs and Turks; but, as the 
favour of the Most High was his aider and defender, He 
used to award victory to him, and all those who used to 
revolt against him, or rebel against his authority, used to be 
reduced. The Divine assistance and protection having, for ; 
a considerable time, been extended towards him, Sultan 














and Farrukh Shah, were killed, and that the Sar-i-Jan-dar fled. with some 

others. The same author also states, contrary to his predecessors, that in | 
608 H. I-yal-timish marched against the ruler of the Kashah [1] of Jalor— : 
43—who bore the name of-Udisah [Udi Sah ?], reduced him and extorted 
tribute! His authority for this is not given. At this period I-yal-timish was 
scarcely master of the Dihli kingdom. : 

5 This passage is thus rendered in Exutot, vol. ii. page 323- “Sultan 
Taju-d din made a treaty with him from Lahore and Ghazni and sent him 
some insignia of royalty.” 

The Dir-bash here referred to, which literally signifies «stand aside!” 
and does not mean ‘‘ baton,” was a kind of spear with two horns or branches, 
the wood of the staff of which used to be studded with jewels and ornamented 
with gold and silver. This used to be carried’ before the sovereign when he 
issued forth, in order that people, perceiving it from a distance, might know 
that the king was coming, and that they might make way for him by standing 
on one side. In battle also it was carried, so that, in case any one should cast 
a lasso—which was made of leather, and continued in use down to nearly 
recent times—in the direction of the king, it might, by the Diir-bash, be 
tured aside. Some others say, & canopy of state and other emblems of 
royalty were sent to I-yal-timish. 

rirightab states that I-yal-timish accepted a canopy of state and a standard 
from the Hakim of Ghaznin for the latter’ nonour’s sake! ‘The 
historian truly is a very great authority ! F rapt 

‘Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-diiz, was strong and powerful at this time, 
probability is that Shams-ud-Din, T-yal-timish, sought to be recogn 
him as ruler of Ghaznin in succession to Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, : 
such recognition would tend to make the Muiizat chiefs and 
compliant to his rule. Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmid, Muizz-ud-in 
at this time was either dead—for there is great discrepancy/as 
he was powerless. See note 8, page 526, para. 5- 

6 Hindtstan refers here to the country imu 
the Do-ab of Antarbed, &e. 
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‘Shams-ud-Din brought under his jurisdiction all the diffe- 
rent parts of the kingdom, and the dependencies of the 
capital, Dihli, together with Buda'iin, Awadh, Banaras, and 


the Siwalikh. 
Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, being obliged to evacuate 
[his territory] before the Khwarazmi army, retired towards 
4 Lohor’; and between him and Sultan Shams-ud-Din, hos- 
tilities arose about the boundaries [of their dominions], and 
an engagement took place between their respective armies 
at Tard’in®, in the year 612 H., and Sultan Shams-ud-Din 
was victorious. Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, was taken 
prisoner, and, in accordance with his [Shams-ud-Din’s] com- 
mand, they brought Yal-duz to Dihli, and sent him [from 
thence] to Buda’iin, and there he was buried’. 


7 Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-diiz, came into the Lahor province and took possession 
of it and its capital, and ousted the followers of Kaba-jah. See page 505. 

8 This engagement took place in the neighbourhood of Tara’in, the scene 
of Sultan Mw’izz-ud-Din’s defeat and subsequent victory over Rae Pithora. 
The Taj-ul-Ma’agir says, at this time, Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, was about 
to undertake an expedition against some part of the Hindi territories as yet 
unsubdued, or some Hindi chief, who, during the late disturbances consequent 
on the death of Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, and the dethronement of his son [adopted 
son], by Shams-ud-Din, had freed himself from the Musalman yoke. See 
Euiot, vol. ii. page 239, note 1, where these Turks—Turkish slaves or 
Turkish chiefs, such as are referred to under Aram Shah's reign—are turned 
{nto znconverted [for which there is not a shadow of authority] TURKS, and 
are made out to have caused a revival of Hinp0 power, because, in the 

flatulent words of the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, one, who is styled [vot in the original 
however] Sirjinddr Turki, “opened his hand to shed the blood of Musalmans.” 

1 the meantime, Sultan ‘Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-diiz, in 611 m., made some 

Shams-ud-Din, who, from the fact of his accepting the ditr-bash 

acknowledged his superiority. Shams-ud-Din, being 
demands, whatever they were—for they are not 
had possessed himself of the Panjab, 
enforce them, and was moving upon 















































+ get him into his power, 
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Subsequently, in the year 614 H., Shams-ud-Din fought 
an engagement with Malik [Sultan] Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba- 
jah', and the latter was overthrown; and, when the cala- 
mities, cons¢quent upon the appearance of Chingiz Khan, 
the Mughal, fell upon Khurasan, in the year 618 H.*, Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah, defeated by the army 
of infidels, retired in the direction of Hindistan. The 
sedition of the Khwarazm Shahis reached the limits of [the ‘ 
province of] Lohor*; and Sultan Shams-ud-Din marched 
from Dihli towards Lohor * with the forces of Hindtstan, and 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah, having turned aside * 


buries him silently without mentioning his death, The Tabakat-i-Akbari and 
a few others say that he was Aeff at Buda’tin until he died, but others state 
that he was put to death there in the same year. The Taj-ul-Ma’agir which 
was written at that period, at Dihli, of course, is silent on this part of the 
subject. See page 505, note 8, and page 506. > 

1 Buda’ini makes a great blunder about this affair : he says this was the 
third time Shams-ud-Din had marched against Kaba-jah, in 614 4., and that 
the latter was drowned in the Panj-ab [the five rivers] in 615 H,! The 
‘Tagkarat-ul-Mulik says the first notice Kaba-jah had of Shams-ud-Din’s 
hostility was his appearance on the frontier of his province of Uchchah in 
614 H. See note §, page 534- 

2 Fasih-i says in 617 H., but that some say 618 Ht. The best St. 
Petersburg copy of the text has 620 H. 

3 At this period, and for sometime after, the frontier of the Dihli kingdom 
only extended to the Makhialah Hills or Salt Range. See note}, page 534- 

4 In his account of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, page 293, our author says, SJ 
ud-Din “despatched a force from Tis armies ” against him. In the former 
place the words used are 34.5 ;—here 2 / : 

5 The words used here in all the copies, and in the printed text also, are 
2 the which mean tumed aside,” and “fled defore”’ is incorrect, and the text 
says nothing whatever about *‘some fighting followed on the frontiers of T 
hore”: the words are glalt.y,|¢ “as3 Compare EL1iot, vol. ii, page 324- 

Sultan Jalal-ud-Din had only about 10,000 men with him: otherwise, 
the easy way in which he overthrew Kaba-jah, there is great probability 
being of T arkish lineage himself, on his mother’s side, the Turks in 
might have gone over to him, and he would have overturned the kit lo 
pihii, All*that the “angus ” Sultan appears to have done was to 

alal-ud-Din’s envoy put to death—some say he had him poisoned- ‘ 
he was plotting against him, then, in order to gain time, 
th rich presents to mollify the Sultan, and, in order 
offering him an asylum near pasate! 
>. T-yal-diiz met with at Buda'tin—a tomb. No Shan 
ha ea and no doubt despatched some towards the Pangab, 
not go himself to face Jalal-ud-Din. f Tt 


























pretence that 
an emissary Wil 





See note *, page 29 
ateTawarikch states.that Jalal-ud-Din did actually invest L 
Daulat 
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from the host of Hindistan, marched away towards Sind 


and Siwastan *. . 
After these events, in the year 622 H., Sultan Shams-ud- 


Din marched an army towards the territory of Lakhana- 
wati, and [Sultan] Ghiyas-ud-Din, ‘Twaz, Khalji’, placed the 
neck of service within the yoke of subjection, and presented 
thirty elephants and eighty /aks of treasure * and read the 
Khutbah, and stamped the coin, in the sacred name of the 
august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din. 

In the year 623 H., the Sultan determined to take the 
fort of Rantabhir, which, for its exceeding strength, solidity, 
and impregnability, is famous and notorious throughout all 


numbering 700 men, from the neighbourhood of Balkh, and that the ruler of 
Multan [Kaba-jah] made peace with Jalal-ud-Din ; and, what is more 
astonishing, that ?Ala-eud-Din, Kai-Kubad, the son of the king of Hind, gave 
Jalal-ud-Din his daughter in marriage, and the latter maintained power in 
‘Hind fox three years and seven months. Here is a perfect jumble of events, 
* and the Khokhar chief has heen mistaken for the ‘* King of Hind.” 

A European writer however [D’Ahsson] makes still greater blunders. He 
says that, when Jalal-ud-Din heard that Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, was 
moving ‘‘ to the assistance of Kubacha,” he went to meet him, but, instead of 

fighting, I-yal-timish proposed peace and the hand of his daughter, which 
were both accepted by the Sultan! See note 5, para. 2, page 293. Here 
Burak, the Hajib, governor of Kirman, is mistaken for I-yal-timish ! 

6 One would scarcely conceive, from this, that Sultin Jalal-ud-Din annexed 
great part of the Panjab and Sind, and that he remained nearly three years 
in those parts, and only left them, on the despatch of a great army of 
Mughals against him, and the fact of his presence being much required in 
Trak, See the reign of Jalal-ud-Din, pages 285—299- 

Elphinstone, led astray by some translation probably, for no History 
‘such a statement, makes several terrible errors here. He has: “In 
e year with this expedition to Sind [it took place éwo years after the 
wat affair, in 624-5 11.], Altamsh marched against BaKuTiAR Kuyt 
‘Bakht-yar, who is here referred to, had been then dead twenty 

on B and Bengal as his own conquest 5 and, though 
din (to whose daughter he was marriet), openly 
[It was I-yal-timish—his Altamsh 
Kutb-ud-Din’s daughter. ] 
Bakurtiik of Behar, 
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Hindistain. They have narrated in the Chronicles of the 
people of Hind after this manner, that seventy kings and 
more had appeared [at various times] at the foot of its 
walls, and not one of them had been able to reduce it *. 
After some time ', however, in the year 623 H., it was taken 
by the hands of the Sultan’s servants *, through the favour 
of the Creator. A year subsequent to this, in 624 H, he 
marched against the fort of Mandawar’ within the limits of 
the Siwalikh [territory], and its capture, likewise, the Al- 
mighty God facilitated for him, and he came back, and much 
booty fell into the hands of the servants of his dynasty. 
Subsequently, in 625 1, the august Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din, I-yal-timish, came with an army from the capital city, 
Dihli, into the territories of Uchchah and Multan ; and the 
writer of these words, the Maulana Minhaj-i-Saraj, in the 





® According to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, Rantabhiir was in the possession of the 
Musalmans in the time of Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din. See Eviior: vol. ii. page 
219, and note #, page 516, para. 4. | 

1 Months in some copies of the text. Pr 

2 This remark shows that he was not himself present there. 

3 The oldest copies are as above— yd—but some others have 24%— 
Mandid, and ,0+—Mandi. The Tabakat-i-Akbari has Mandawar; while 
Buda’ani, who copies from it, has Mandi in some copies, and Mandawar in 
others ; and adds that I-yal-timish annexed, with that stronghold, the Koh-i- 
Siwalikh. Mir'at-i-Jahiin-Numa_ says,  Mandawar with all the forts and 
kasbahs of the Siwalikh.” Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh has «© Mandawar—,y!0 
Firishtah has ‘‘ Mandii—++ [which is totally incorrect]—and all Siwalikh.” 

Our author, at page 468, mentions ‘the seat of government, Ajmir, with 
the whole of the Siwalikh [territory], such as Hansi, Sursnti,” &c. ; and in- 
cludes the whole tract of country south of the Hintalayah, between the Ganges 
and the Sutlaj, and extending as far south as Hanst in the Siwalikh or Koh-i- 
Siwalikh ; and at page 200 he states that Nag-awr is in the Siwalikh also, | 
Some writers state that the Siwalikh extends as far west as the borders of } 
Kashmir. See note*, page 463; and ELLroT, vol. ii, page 325, note’, © 
Tod says ‘* Mundore [Mandawar] was the capital of the Purihars,” and capital } 
of Marwar, “ five miles N. of Jodpur.” There is no doubt but that this is thet, 


place, the ruins of which indicate what its immense strength must have vat 
It is described in Tod, vol. i, page 7213 and in 
upy” 


the time in question. : 
Jace he says it was taken from ‘* Mokul,” the Purihar prince, by “ : 
who ‘obtained Cheetore in S. 1257 (A.D. 1201), and shortly after s the 
attack of Shemsudin [Sultan Shams-ud-Din is referred to], whom he 
met and overcame in battle at Nagore.” Of course ! who coudd defeg 
sud-Din did not come to the throne for wine years alter 
There is 2 Mandawar—3"4-—even now, a large kashah, with 
ings of burnt brick, and several great masjids, the remains of 
the route between” Dara-naggr and Sahiran-pir,, included/ in 
above mentioned, but not the place here referred to. 
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month of Rajab, in the year 624 u.‘, had reached the qs Bhak } : id ck o pee 
territories of Sind, Uchchah, and Multan, from the side Ge Neawes orders to his Wazir, the’Ain-ul-Mulk, Husain- — aa 

‘of Ghar and Khurasan * On the 1st of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, a pn ‘a convey the treasure contained within the fort i 
625 H.’, the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, : Ae es chs kaa the fort of Bhakar. Sultan Shams- 3 
reached the foot of the walls of the fort of Uchchah. Malik Eh Pushed forward the van oT ee 
[Sultan] Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, had his camp pitched i of those Fane a res 3 in [two] great Malis at the head 
before the gate of the kasbah [town] of Ahrawat ’, and the ' ae Ree i . seal we Pi eee gps Mu- ; 
whole of his fleet and boats, on board of which the baggage berlain] of meh ' ste ee i sii : ee Cham- 
and followers of his army were embarked, were moored in } Sanjar - i - Gazlak Khan? Sultani paises gi 
the river in front’ of the camp, when, on a Friday, after Malik of Tabarhindah. ‘Four..days-afiet this the Sulfa ) 
[noon-day] prayers, swift messengers arrived from the himself, with the rest of the army, the elephants, baggage, 


direction of Multan and gave information that Malik Nasir- and followers, arrived before the walls of Uchchah, and the 

ud-Din, Ai-yitim’, the feudatory of Lohor, had appeared camp was pitched *. The Wazir of his kingelons, ti Nizame 

before the walls of Multan'. ul-Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidi, and other Maliks, were then 
The august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din, having set out. by despatched towards the fort of Bhakar in pursuit of Malik 

way of Tabarhindah towards Uchchah, the capital of [Sultan] Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah. 

Malik [Sultan] Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, he fled to his fleet, For a period of three months, hostilities went on at the 


and, taking along with him all his forces, retired towards fot of the fortress of Uchchah; and, on Tuesday, the 
8th * of the sacred month, Jamadi-ul-Awwal, in the year 












4 See note 2, page 544, where he contradicts this statement, and mentions < 62 7 canna . . 4 
other dates. Chingiz Khan died in 624 4. Several authors, including that of art! r re x any post ee sae aa re f capitulation. 
the Tabakat-i-Akbari and his protéyé, Buda'tini, leave out this expedition of Malik [Su tan] Nasir-ud-Din, aba-ja , in that same month, 
J-yal-timish against Kaba-jah ; but drown the latter in 614 H., having confounded ss c ; ; 
the first hostilities between them with the last. See note*, page 532. 2 The Tarikh-i-Ma’simi of Mir aM GES io at In rae 
5 At the says he came “from urasin by way of 2 d it is written both ways] incorrectly styles him the Nigam-ul- w a 
ee a = ma ees Coney son of As’ad. ’Ain-ul-Mulk, signifying the Eye of the State—like Nigim-ul- 
6 In his notice of Malik Nagir-ud-Din, At-vrTIM, in Section XXII., our j peta aie = ee a hoe et pegereunnner cha 
' An ri usalman 
author also says 625 H., but at page 541 he says 624 u. Under the account of doctors Abi Misi and Abi Hasan. Their followers are styled Asha’riin. 


The Wazir came doubtless of that family. ‘‘Ashghari” is not correct. ay 

Compare Extior here, vol, ii, page 325- 

3 Or Gajelak : it is written both ways. 
* 4 «Sultan Shamsi” signifies that he was the Mamlik of Sultan Shams-ud- 
rank in his service. A notice of him and others 


Malik ‘Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gaztak Khan, in the same Section, our author 
contradicts his statement here made, and says that this Malik was the first of 
the nobles of the Dihli dynasty with whom he came into contact, and that he 
‘arrived before Uchchah with troops /ifeen days before Sultin Shams-ud-Din's 
arrival, and that he—the author— came out of Uchchah and went to his camp Din, Ieyaltimish, and rose to 
f the s Fee kt ee et ot es will be found in Section XXII. oe 
5 ver, he makes another statement, and : 5 The arrival of the Sultan upon the scene has been already mentioned = 
ve. ; 
oe awe copies of the text have ‘one month,” but it is, no doubt, i 
and in some the date is the 27th of the month 5 but in no copy is it the 
although some modern copies have Jamadi-ul-Akhir. 
£ 7 The Tabakat-i-Akbari, Buda'tini, -Muntakhab-ut-T: 
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baer written 614 for 624, although one might have done so. é 
‘The *Pagkarat-ul-Muliik states that Kaba-jah’s _ 


Bahram Shah, had concluded a peace on behalf of his f 
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of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, in the same year, threw himself from 
the walls of the fortress of Bhakar into the Panj-ab, and 
drowned himself. Some time previous to this, he had 
despatched his son, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Bahram ‘Shah, to 
the presence of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish 5 and, 
subsequently to that, the treasures and the remainder of 
the followers of Malik [Sultan] Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, 
reached the presence of the Court, the Asylum of the 


World, : 
That country [Sind], as far as the shore of the ocean, was 


acquired, and Malik Sinan-ud-Din, Chati-sar [or Jati-sar],* 


8 The three oldest and best copies of the text have Chatisar —pse—and 
Jatisar—,~ee—respectively. Of the other copies, taking the best in rota- 
tion, one has oe which is evidently intended for one of the two former, 
because the three points, which look like that of y—are intended to mark el 
thus u—in distinction to a—and to prevent it being mistaken for the latter 
letter ; another U-=—a third 4-+—and the rest e—which has been read 
as Habash, which means an Abyssinian. The Siimrahs were, however, mC 
‘Africans, but of Raj-piit descent. Alfi has .-—but not very distinet, anc 

ami’-ut-Tawarik .= without points. 

Shevaieine Sind state "hak that territory, up to the year 583 H-, 
acknowledged the sway of the Ghaznawids, and that, on the downfall of the 
last of that dynasty, his dominions fell to Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
Ghiri [Mwiizz-ud-Din’s elder brother], and Sind was then included in the 
Multan province ; but all Sind cannot be meant here—not what we under- 
stand by Sind. Sultan Mw’izz-ud-Din, brother of Ghiyas-ud-Din, as early as 
578 u. [see note 2, page 452], had reduced the territory of Diwal or Dibal. 
Mir’Ma’siim says that, after Sultan Mu ’izz-ud-Din's assassination, Kutb-ud- 
Din, I-bak, possessed himself of Hind and Sind, and held sway over them, 
and the Khutbah was read for him, fourteen years [four, no doubt, is meant], 

- fter which,his son, Aram Shah, succeeded him, but he was dethroned. from 
incapacity, and Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, raised to the sovereignty. At 
this period,” he continues, “‘ the territory of Hindiistan was divided into four 
st nat portion of Windiistan under M 

ud-Din 5 Multan, 
of I-yal-diz, Sw 
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who was Wali [ruler] of Diwal, presented himself at the 
Shamsi Court; and, when the blessed mind of that 
monarch became disengaged through the successes [gained] 
in that territory, he turned his face towards the sublime 
seat of government, the city of Dihli. 

The author of this book, and writer of these pages, gained 
the presence of the sublime Court of that monarch of the : 
orthodox, on the first day that the royal camp was pitched 
before the walls of the fort of Uchchah’; and, having 
found favour in his sacred sight, when the royal camp 
moved back again from before the walls of Uchchah, the 
author was directed to deliver discourses within the enclo- 
sure of the sublime tents; and, in association with the 
victorious retinue of that beneficent sovereign, he arrived at 
the city of Dihli in the month of Ramazan, 625 Ht, 


therefore, perfectly clear, that the name given by our author refers to the 
eleventh of the Siimrah rulers, but the fourteenth according to the Tubfat-ul- 
Kiram. Habash, of course, is totally out of the question. See also ELLior, 
vol. i, page 485 ; and vol. ii. note ®, page 389; and Thomas : PATHAN KINGS, 
page 99, note *. 

® To pay court to the winning side, and, afterwards, as far as our pious 
author was concerned, the son of Kaba-jah, and the Firtzi College too, might 
follow Kaba-jah to the bottom of the Indus. 

1 Tt has already been mentioned [note ®, para. 6, page 542] that one reason— 
or, at least, the plea—why I-yal-timish attacked Kaba-jah again, and marched 
against Uchchah, was, that the Khalj fugitives, after their defeat by Kaba-jah, 
and their chief had fallen in the battle, threw themselves upon his protection. f 
This happened towards the end of 623 H., and, early in 625 H., I-yal-timish 
appeared before Kabi-jah’s capital. 5 

If our author is correct as to the Sultin’s leaving Uchchah for Dihli, the 
Taj-ul-Ma’asir [and Raugat-ug-Safa, which copies it probably] is very much 
out ; for that work states that I-yal-timish left the Wazir to carry on the ope- 
rations, and reached Dihli again on the 14th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal [the third 
month] of 624 4. ; whilst our author says he reached the capital in Ramazan 
[the ninth month] of 625 H., a difference of eighteen months, One of the 
oldest copies of the text, however, has 626 1., while the other two oldest leave 
out the rest of the sentence after the word ‘¢ Dihli,” thus giving no date. 5 

Mir Ma’sim, in his History, says :—** L-yal-timish left his Wazir to card 
on operations against Uchchah, and returned to his capital, thus agreeing eH 
‘Taj-ul-Ma’asir, and that it capitulated, and was taken possession of ‘ate 
28th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal [fifth month] of 625 H.” Tt was the Wagar wno 
advanced against Bhakar and penetrated into Lower Sind, and, therefore, 
impossible that Sinan-ud-Din, Chatisar or Jatisar 1¢ Stimrah chief 
could have presented himself at the(~ems? when the 
farther south than Mesa H Wazir 

ent governor ic new ——" 

are Tajeol-Malagtr further states that, at this time [of 
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At this time, emissaries from the Khalifah’s Court, bear- 
ing honours tich and ample, had reached the limits of 
Nag-awr ; and, on Monday, the 22nd of aoe month of 
Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 626 H., they reached the Capital 5 The city 
was decorated [for ‘the occasion] * and this sovereign, and 
the Maliks, his sons—may they rest in peace !—and other 
Maliks, his suite, and Slaves likewise, were honoured through 
this act of policy [on the part] of the Khalifah s Court. 

After so much festivity and rejoicing, In the month af 
Jamadi-ul-Awwal, of the before-mentioned year (626 11.) *, 


were taken possession of with Siwastan and Liik, as far as oA —_* es 
ocean ; and that the Khutbah was read for the Sultan, and gen = 
“stamped with his titles and name through al? the countries of Hin pera a r > a 
in the territories of Kusdar and Mukrin! The W azir, aeree: 0 te 
Ma’siim, was left in charge of the government of Sind, and ee a 
country up to the year 630 H., — he returned to Court, leaving Nur- 
i d, in charge of Sind. ety 
Pe ee aasnieeebie: in his notice of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjer-i-Genisls 
Khan, who accompanied the Wazir in his advance upon Bhakar, soba : = 
he, not the Wazir, was left in charge of the newly-acquired territory 5 rr = 
is, doubtless, correct. The gio ~ ae nba to perform, and 5 
st «dently mistaken the one for the er. Hes 
ane te extended the Shamsi authority in ae ae 
put it was very temporary, and ceased almost with the reign of T-ya _ > 
Lik is the place referred to at page 200, and has no connexion _ will ot 
town, district, or mountains of Lakki in Sind. There is, I think, ~~ ae 
jon between the Lak tribe of Kurds, at that time, and subsequently, <4 
in the southern part of Sijistan, and Kirman, mentioned at page 317, nay 4 ee 
2 Buda’ani, who differs from all other writers, here, and contrary a et 
work of his patron, says these were *Arab envoys from Migr, bearing with ther 








‘ : : Had 
a dress of honour and ‘ary titles [a diploma conveying them], but t 
are Shalt of Baghdad, not of Misr, was the sender—the Khalifah, 


»Abbasi—the 
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aie arrived of the decease of the august Malik 
: - ometalnten Mahmiid Shah, [the eldest son of Sultan 
»Shams-ud-Din]; <a ates? = = zi 
Ba cas pa : AR Malia in, Iwaz*, 
; y XC. s_ ridiculous to imagine that honorary dresses woul 
Bi ea by Ca ba for a// the Princes, Maliks, ae Sultan’s es 
ce ‘ ik . onferring such honours broadcast would Have lessened the 
resses might have been sent for the Sultan’s sons, but even this was 
unusual. The Taj-ul-Ma’asir’s statement about this event is the most reliable. 
ae the Imam, Mustangir Biillah, sent I-yal-timish @ dress of honour, 
La ploma confirming him in the sovereignty of Hindistin, with the title 
of ‘Great Sultan, which was received with much veneration, Next day, 
23rd of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 626 1., was fixed for a general reception, at which 
the Khalifah’s diploma was read in the presence of the Sultan, his sons, and 
great nobles. In this diploma it was declared that I-yal-timish was thereby 
confirmed in the possession of all the territory which he had subdued, Great 
joy was manifested on this auspicious occasion, and the Sultan conferred robes 
of honour upon the Khalifah’s envoys, and his own chiefs and nobles.” 
What led to the arrival of these agents is not stated by historians, but it is 
probable that I-yal-timish sought this investiture from the Khalifah, and a 
title, considering his dynasty sufficiently established to warrant it, when he, 
some years before, despatched an agent to the Court of Baghdad, or that the 
Khalifah had some policy of his own to serve in sending it. We may presume 
that the title bestowed was that mentioned by our author at page 624; but , 
that is the same as bestowed by Mustangir’s predecessor, Un-Nagir, upon 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mubammad-i-Sam. Towards the end of the reign 
of I-yal-timish, the Wazir-ship is said to have been conferred upon the Fakhr- 
ul-Mulk, “Isami, who for thirty years had been Wazir of Baghdad. He 
became irritated through some cause or other, left the Khalifah’s court, and 
came to Dihli, which was not quite such an Ultima Thule as one me” 1 
writer supposes, the Khutbah being read weekly for the Khalifah. | 
& That is to say, Balka Malik, som of Husim-ud-Din, "Iwag [SultanG 
ud-Din, "Iwazg], the Khalj. In some copies of the text the date is 627 # 
in the oldest, and, in the majority, it is 628 H. 4 
The hold, acquired over the territory of Lakhanawati by I-yal- 
appears to have been of a very partial and temporary character ; and thes 
which happened subsequently to his accommodation with Sultan Ghiyas-w 
*Twag, after he extorted tribute, as mentioned on a previous page, are involy 
much obscurity for many years subsequently. In the first place, there is s* 
discrepancy with respect to the year of Ghiyas-ud-Din, *Twag’s, death, wi 
according to some accounts, including that of the Gaur AZS., took pla: 
early as 617 H., after a reign of twelve years, namely, from 606 H. to OI 
[ had better first mention, very briefly, what our author states, 1 his a of 
of the different Maliks, with reference to the occurrences following the days 
Ghiyas ud-Din, “Iwaz, by Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mabmitd Shah, I-yal eo 
son, and Ghiyas-ud-Din's being put to death by that prince, and then yacee 
accounts of others, as our author has either suppressed some things, or/" 
of them were confused 5 and he does not [like other writers] eve 
where Nasir-ud-Din, peas Shah, died, and we must suppo> 
wadh, not in. Lakhanawat ‘ = , 
Gar author says, in his account of Mali Suita Die Thee 
critnoat giving any dates that, when Sulin F yen eh OT 
territory of Lakhanawati, and ~ 
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At this time, emissaries from the Khalifah’s Court, bear- 
ing honours tich and ample, had reached the limits a 
Nag-awr; and, on Monday, the 22nd of the month 0 
Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 626 H., they reached the Capital , The city 
was decorated [for the occasion] * and this eae we 
the Maliks, his sons—may they rest in peace !—and other 
Maliks, his suite, and Slaves likewise, were honoured through 
this act of policy [on the part] of the Khalifah s Court. : 

After so much festivity and rejoicing, in the month o' 
Jamadi-ul-Awwal, of the before-mentioned year [626 H.] °, 


and Lik, as far as the shores of the 


i with Siwastin j 
were taken possession of eee oe oe 


r sad for the Sultan, 
an; and that the Khutbah was read is ' ; 
iaecioe! with his titles and name through a//‘the countries of ee Uh = 

itori a 1 Mukrin! The Wazir, according to Mir 
in the territories of Kusdir anc V a on pne 
i ve! t of Sind. and remainec in tha 
‘eam, was left incharge of the governmen . noes ; 
rode to the year 630 H., when he returned to Court, leaving Niv-ud 
bi i e of Sind. 
Din, Muhammad, in charge of § : : ; eS 
Our Sei however, in his notice of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-1 ( 8s 
Khan, who accompanied the Wazir in his advance upon Bhakar, states that 
he, not the Wazir, was left in charge of the newly-acquired territory 5 eon 
is, doubtless, correct. The Wazir had other duties to perform, and Mir 
' 


i i he other. 
Ma’siim has evidently mistaken the one for t ei Re 
‘No doubt the new governor extended the Shamsi authority in those parts, 
jut it was very temporary, and ceased almost with the reign of I-yal-timish. 


Lik is the place referred to at page 200, and has no connexion either with the 


town, district, or mountains of in Sind. ‘here is, I think, some con- 
; ay 


between the Lak tribe of Kurds, at that time, and subsequently, located 


*  nexion ; 7 
2 F the southern part of Sijistan, and Kirmin, mentioned at page 317: note 





if differs fr er writers, here, and contrary to the 
: ae ae, says on hee envoys from Misr, bearing with them 
oS ae and honorary titles {a diploma conveying them], but the 
‘pot of Migr, was the sender—the Khalifah, 
‘Al-Mustangir Biillah, the 36th *Abbasi—the 
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haga arrived of the decease of the august Malik, 
orate Mahmud Shah, [the eldest son of Sultan 
epee ; and Balka Malik-i- Husam-ud-Din, "Iwaz’, — 
cedure, policy, &c. It is ridiculous to imagine that hono dresses 

haye been sent by the Khalifah for a// the Princes, Maliks, the Stee 
and his Slaves. Conferring such honours broadcast would have lessened the 
honour. Dresses might have been sent for the Sultin’s sons, but even this was 
unusual, The Taj-ul-Ma’asir’s statement about this event is the most reliable. 
Tt says that the Imam, Mustansir B’illah, sent I-yal-timish a dress of honour, 
and r diploma confirming him in the sovereignty of Hindiistan, with the title 
of ‘Great Sultan, which was received with much veneration. Next day, 
23rd of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 626 1., was fixed for a general reception, at which 
the Khalifah’s diploma was read in the presence of the Sultan, his sons, and 
great nobles. In this diploma it was declared that I-yal-timish was thereby 
confirmed in the possession of all the territory which he had subdued. Great 
joy was manifested on this auspicious occasion, and the Sultan conferred robes 
of honour wpon the Khalifah’s envoys, and his own chiefs and nobles.” 

What led to the arrival of these agents is not stated by historians, but it is 
probable that I-yal-timish sought this investiture from the Khalifah, and a 
title, considering his dynasty sufficiently established to warrant it, when he, 
some years before, despatched an agent to the Court of Baghdad, or that the 
Khalifah had some policy of his own to serve in sending it. We may presume 
that the title bestowed was that mentioned by our author at page 624; but . a 
that is the same as bestowed by Mustansir’s predecessor, Un-Nagir, upon 
Sultin Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam. Towards the end of the reign 
of I-yal-timish, the Wazir-ship is said to have been conferred upon the Fakhr- 
ul-Mulk, “Isami, who for thirty years had been Wazir of Baghdad. He 
became irritated through some cause or other, left the Khalifah’s court, and 
came to Dihli, which was not quite such an Ultima Thule as one modern 
writer supposes, the Khutbah being read weekly for the Khalifah. 4 

8 That is to say, Balka Malik, son of Husim-ud-Din, *Iwag [Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, ‘Iwaz], the Khalj. In some copies of the text the date is 627 H., but, 
in the oldest, and, in the majority, it is 628 H. 

The hold, acquired over the territory of Lakhanawati by I-yal-timish, 
appears to have been of a very partial and temporary character ; and the events, 
which happened subsequently to his accommodation with Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
*Twag, after he extorted tribute, as mentioned on a previous page, are involved in 
much obscurity for many years subsequently. In the first place, there is some Ay 
discrepancy with respect to the year of Ghiyas-ud-Din, "Iwag’s, death, which, 
according to some accounts, including that of the Gaur MS., took place as 
carly as 617 H., after a reign of twelve years, namely, from 606 H. to 617 H 

[ had better first mention, very briefly, what our author states, m1 his account 
of the different Maliks, with reference to the oesxrrences follow'=i 1s defeath’s 
Ghiyas ud-Din, *Iwaz, by Malik Nagir-ud-Din, Mabmid Shah, I-yal-tinve the 
son, and Ghiyas-ud-Din's being put to death by that prince, and then giis ideas: 
accounts of others, as our author has either suppressed some things, or | mention 
of them were confused 5 and he does not [like other writers] it was in 
vere Nagit-ud-Din, Makmid Shab, died, aud we TaUSL SERS 

not in Lakhanawatt. a 
ere says, in his account of Malik Saif-ud-Din, It 
ithout giving any dates, that, when Sultan T-yal-timish leoy 
wu ping eny ¢ 2 
vemitory of Lakhanawatf, and they had overthrown 
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i i hanawati. Sultan 
]j, rebelled in the territory of Lakhanawatt. t 
a ote led the contingents of Hindistan into that 


country ; and, in the year 628 H., that rebel was secured. 
’ 


A hanawati upon Malik 
\tan conferred the throne of Lakhan ti 
a ah Jani,—on whom be peace!—and, in the month 


the list at the end of this reign, is styled Malik le eee . 
i-Balka, Malik of Lakhanawati—he set out on his return ele ie ri si id 
he wa received intimation that, through the decease of Me ; ay 
ae Sanjer -GAZ-LAK Khan, at Uchchah, that province and its ave neies 
nual es upon him. Then he says, that, after the decease of the son 
an os ite sovereign’s pened Syapeaioe! ‘pea ht . 
a; N alka, the Kha j, he conferrec e one 
ee tae spend Ti fths same who is styled, in the 
i Pie tnd of this reign, « Shah-zadah of Turkistin”’], and that, on his 
ead es m or loss of that dignity—but no date is given—Malik Saif-ud- 
oie, ae Yughian-Tat, got it. He greatly distinguished nme in se 
one be tured a number of elephants in the territory © 
aoe Sie eee to Dit. For this affair he received the at of 
wg Teh He held the government until 631 H., when he died in Lex art 
wati. On his death, Malik *Tzz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, od 
: ¢ Lakhanawati, and there he was at the time of [-yal-timish’s dea s 
ad events arose which I shall have to refer to subsequently 5 but, ; 
vi suet that, up to this time, the territory on both iD the Gang was 
not under his authority, and that he rnd held = en bes ie. pam 
i riters Sa s . s 
7 bre oe take ea He death Nagir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah, 
naa elstimigh, the former’s son, styled Nagir-ud-Din-i-Iwag, by some, 
and E oshmeud-Din-i’Lwag, by others, but these latter no doubt mean Balka 
oa the son of Husim-ud-Din, ‘waz, which was the father’s name eke “i 
Leen a the title of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din [see page 580], assumed the _ pone 
over his father’s dominions, and held it some time 5 and, after t e dea : 
& Mabmnd shah, who held mere nominal authority Ove 
ear, and, according to the Gaur /S., and Jami’-ut- 
Rashid-ud-Din's}, from 618 H. to 619 H-, although both those 
‘in| ‘affairs assumed such an aspect that I-yal- 
the forces of Hindiistan “to quell 
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" jg styled Rae Solank Pal, according to the ‘Taj-ul-Ma’asir. 
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of Rajab of the same year, he returned again to the illus- 
trious capital, Dihli. 
ne the year 629 H., the Sultdn came to the determination — 
° undertaking the reduction of the fort of Gwaliyar®; and, 
when the pavilion of his dominion was set up at the foot of 
that stronghold, Mangal Diw ’, the accursed, the son of the 
accursed Mal Diw, commenced hostilities. The Sultan 
continued before that fortress for a period of eleven 
months ; and the writer of these words, in the month of 
Sha ban of the same year, set out from Dihli, and turned 
his face towards the threshold of sovereignty, and attained 
that felicity. The author, at certain stated periods, was 
commanded to deliver discourses at the private pavilion. 
Three times in each week discourses were fixed; and, 
when the month of Ramazan came round, a discourse used 
to be delivered daily. During the whole ten days of Zi- 
Hijjah, and ten days ef Muharram, discourses were 
delivered daily ; but, during the other months, those same 
three stated periods were observed weekly, so that ninety- 
five times congregations were convened at the entrance of 
the sublime pavilion’. On both days of the respective 
festivals, Fitr and Uzha’, in three different places, the 
6 After the decease of Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, during the convulsion that then 
ensued, the Hindiis recovered this fortress, which had been surrendered to Kutbs 
ud-Din, after Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, had reduced it to extremity, as mentioned 
at page 546. Upto this time the Musalimans had no opportunity of recovering it. 
7 The name of this Rie is very plainly written in several copies of the text, 
including two of the three oldest and best copies, but the third—the. bes 
-etersburg copy—has—p2» 9 J&.—Migal [evidently intended for ee 
Bhawa Diw—being thus different to all the other copies of the’ 
other copies have a+ and X.-—Milag or Milak, and Migal or M 
There is equal, if not more, discrepancy with respect to the fi, 
also; but, while the St. Petersburg A/S. has Mal Diw plainly we 
other two oldest copies have #2 J and Je which may be Py 
The remaining copies of the text collated have what appear to be 
[I think this may be meant for Maha-pala TUT@]—Je and the 
are unintelligible. x 
The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh has Mangal Diw, son of Birbal or 
Tabakat-iAkbari Je y2 o Mirat-i-Jahan-Numa Jie > the 
Mulak Js 92 el. and Firishtah W 9° All these latter ork 
do not mention the father’s name. At page 545, note?, the ruler © 
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the Khalj, rebelled in the territory of Lakhanawati. atte 
Shams-ud-Din led the contingents of Hindiistan into - 
country ; and, in the year 628 H., that rebel was — 
The Sultan conferred the throne of Lakhanawati _ a : 
Aja-ud-Din, Jani,—on whom be peace!—and, in the month 


the list at the end of this reign, is gas ee ede ae’ ne 
iBalka, Malik of Lakhanawati—! e set 0 sgeeginea 2 nr a 
reed n = a. ayaa mreanit aie fer province and its dependencies 
a a apon him. Then he says, that, after the decease of — son 
of [-yal-timish, and that sovereign’s proceeding himself into Lakhanaw rei . 
sw ae the outbreak of Balka, the Bhalj, he conferred the en - 
ha ceanawed! upon Malik *Ala-ud-Din, Jani [the ‘same _who is nal , 2? ™ 
list at the end of this reign, « Shah-zidah of Turkistan ], and ee = 
removal from or loss of that dignity—but no date is given—Ma = : se - 
Din, I-bak-i-Yughin-Tat, got it. He greatly distinguished himself in _ 
its, and, on one occasion, captured a number of elephants i the territory - 
Ban : which he despatched to Dihli. - For this affair he received the title % 
Yugiin-Tat. He held the government until 631 i, when he died in —. 
wati. On his death, Malik "Tzz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-T ughin Khan, om 
ywernor of Lakhanawati, and there he was at the time of I-yal-timish . a ; 
a hich events arose which I shall have to refer to subsequently ; but, 
a gear that, up to this time, the territory on both sides the Gang was 
not under his authority, and that he only held the Barindah side, deans 
J will now state what other writers say on _this subject. = aa 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, *Iwaz, was put to death by Nagir-ud-Din, cana? : . 4 
son of I-yal-timish, the former's son, styled Nasir-ud-Din-i- Iwag, by 4 
and Husim-ud-Din-i-'Iwag, by others, but these latter no doubt — al 
“Malik, the son of Husam-ud-Din, *Twag, which was the father’s name before he 
+. the title of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din [see page 580], assumed the sovereignty 
cons, and held it some time; and, after the death of 
held mere nominal authority over 
to the Gaur J/S., and Jami’-ut- 
from 618 H. to 619 H., although both those 
affairs assumed such an aspect that I-yal- 
y with the forces of Hindustan to quell 
especting these ions, nor is the 
state that he fell into the 
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of Rajab of the same year, he returned again to the illus- 
trious capital, Dihli. 
cee ee Sultan came to the determination 
aking uction of the fort of Gwaliyar®; and, 
when the pavilion of his dominion was set up at the foot of 
that stronghold, Mangal Diw’, the accursed, the son of the 
accursed Mal Diw, commenced hostilities. The Sultan 
continued before that fortress for a period of eleven 
months; and the writer of these words, in the month of 
Sha’ban of the same year, set out from Dihli, and turned 
his face towards the threshold of sovereignty, and attained 
that felicity. The author, at certain stated periods, was 
commanded to deliver discourses at the private pavilion. 
Three times in each week discourses were fixed; and, 
when the month of Ramazan came round, a discourse used 
to be delivered daily. During the whole ten days of Zi- 
Hijjah, and ten days ef Muharram, discourses were 
delivered daily ; but, during the other months, those same 
three stated periods were observed weekly, so that ninety- 
five times congregations were convened at the entrance of 
the sublime pavilion’. On both days of the respective 
festivals, Fitr and Uzha’, in three different places, the 


6 After the decease of Kutb-ud-Din, I«bak, during the convulsion that then 
ensued, the Hindiis recovered this fortress, which had been surrendered to Kutbs 
ud-Din, after Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, had reduced it to extremity, as mentioned 
at page §46. Up to this time the Musalmans had no opportunity of recovering it 

7 The name of this Rae is very plainly written in several copies of the text, 
including two of the three oldest and best copies, but the third—the. best Stu 
Petersburg copy—has—s:> s# J&.—Migal [evidently intended for JS.— Mangal] 
Bhawa Diw—being thus different to all the other copies of the text. The 
other cppies have &. and \ke—Milag or Milak, and Migal or Mikal. 

There is equal, if not more, discrepancy with respect to the father’s name _ 
also ; but, while the St. Petersburg MS. has Mal Diw plainly written, he” 
other two oldest copies have #2 J— and »» Je which may be Basil Div 
‘The remaining copies of the text collated have what appear to be 
[I think this may be meant for Maha-pala qetaTe}—J= and the like, 

are unintelligible. ; “Kura: 

The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh has Mangal Diw, son of Birbal or Barba” 
Tabakat-i-Akbari de po ete Mir‘at-i-Jahan-Numa Jie 92 the Taal and do not 
Mulik J+ 0 ols and Firightah y 9° All these latter A copies, and 
do not mention the father’s name. At page 545, note? the ruler 
is styled Rae Solink Pal, according to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir. Ube more correctly 

& In his notice of Malik Hindi Khan, in Section XNIL, our, “on the 
these matters in quite a different manner, contradicting a father of Jalal-ud- 


here menficTva on breaking fast after the Mupammaday/ 
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prayers, prescribed for the festivals, were said, in which 
number of places, on the greater festival of Uzha, this 
servant of the state, who is Minhaj-i-Saraj, was com- 
manded to read the Khutbah for the Uzha festival, and 
the appointed prayers, at a spot opposite the northern face 
of the fortress of Gwaliyir', on which side the town is ; and 
he was honoured with the presentation of a valuable dress 
of honour. ; 

The fortress was kept under investment, until Tuesday, 
the 26th of the month Safar, 630 IL. when the stronghold 
of Gwaliyur was acquired. During the night, the accursed 
Mangal Diw evacuated the fort and fled ; and about seven 
hundred Gabrs* were directed to be brought to public exe- 
cution before the entrance of the sublime pavilion. | After 
that, Amirs and eminent men were appointed [to different 
offices]. To the Majd-ul-Umra, Ziya-ud-Din, Junaidi, the 
Sultan gave the office of Amir-i-Dad, the Sipah-Salar 
[Commander of Troops], Rashid-ud-Din, ’Ali, was directed 
to assume the office of Seneschal, and the Maulana, the 
writer of this book, Minhaj-i-Saraj, was nominated to the 
offices of Kazi, Khatib, and Imam, and appointed to pre- 
side over all matters of the law, and a rich dress of honour, 
and an ample present, were conferred upon him’. May the 
Most High God become the sustainer of the purified soul and 

fragrant body of that victorious, beneficent, and just sove- 
reign, and patron of the enlightened! On the and of the 
month, Rabi’-ul-Akhir, of this same year * the Sultan with- 
drew from before the fortress of Gwiliytr, and placed the 
“camp at about the distance of a league from the foot of 


the walls in the direction of Dihli, the capital ; and, at that 
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halting ground, the imperi E : 
isrstsied. ) imperial zaxbat® five times daily was 


After he returned to the capital, in the year 632° H., the 


® The imperial zauédat, which has been already explai 
is ‘siiioa into “‘a halt of five days” in eric acta 
In some copies the date is left out altogether, and, in others, th 
631 H. is given, and, in this, several other writers ‘ Be Beles 
Bhilsan, also, i io i ei ligase creda n pur 
n, also, is not mentioned at all in some works ; and, moreover, our 
author has confused matters here. There were not two fer idol fercile 
destroyed, and it was the great temple dedicated to Maha-kal at Ujjain which 
was three hundred years in building, not at Bhilsin—the town and fortress of 
that name was destroyed. It is amusing to hear a Hindi relate that ‘the idol 
was carried off to Dihli, and cast down before the gateway of the jam” masjid 
[not the present one, which was built by Shah-i-Jahan] for people to kick and 
trample upon.” 
It may interest the archeologist to know that the idol is stated, by several 
writers, to have been buried just beneath the surface “ close to the minarah of 
red sandstone, which is of great height and solidity, one of the many buildings 
feunded by Sultin Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, as is mentioned in two 
inscriptions in the second and third stories,” but the numerous titles given to 
that Sultan are the mere fancy of the artist. Another writer who wrote in 
Jahangir’s time states that ‘‘in old Dihli is the great Masjid, outside of which 
is a minarah of immmense height, to ascend to the top of which is impossible. 
Those who have measured it say it is 80 paces round at the base, and its height 
130 [%] cubits [s,>].” A third author, who wrote an account of Dihli from a 
personal survey nearly a century since, confirms the above statements generally, 
and gives some further particulars. He says:—“In the maknil of Rae 
Pithora are two minarahs, one of red sandstone, which consisted of seven 
[eight ?] stories or divisions, and about 200 yards [cubits] in height, and 15 in 
thickness [sic in AZSS.]. Two of the stories have fallen from the effects of 
lightning, and, from the building, thousands of mans of lead have been taken. 
The erection of this minarah is, among many other buildings, attributed to Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, as inscribed thereon in two or three places, and 
close to it, on the west side, is the sepulchre of that great man. This mini airah. 
is known by the name of the LATH or Kuts SALIB »*__neither the minar nor 
the lath of Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, sovereign of Dihli, the authority for assigning 
it to whom it would be curious to trace. ‘On the north side is an obelisk of 
brass {él about 10 cubits in height and 2 thick, of very great antiquity 5 
and upon it isa vast deal of writing, both in the Hindi-i and Persian character, 
In the Kotilah of Firiz Shah is another minarah of considerable height. 
is said to have been constructed of corundum stone [Aurand], groun 
mixed with lac,” &c. The other work previously quoted says with r 
this second minarah : « Within a structure called the Shikar-gah 
Firiz Shah is a column in height about 30 cubits [,°], and 
thickness, which is supposed to be of one piece of stone, and tha 44 do not 
Jength lies buried among the bricks and rubbish around - : eg copies, and 
it, in all, a single stone of 60 cubits in total length Oia eas 
impossible to have set upright,” &c. ¢ ; 
‘The Kutb minarah is supposed 
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Sultan led the hosts of Islam towards Malwah, and took 
the fortress and town {or city] of Bhilsan, and demolished 
the idol-temple which took three hundred years 1n building, 


and which, in altitude, was about one hundred ells. From 
thence he advanced to Ujjain-Nagari, and destroyed the 
idol-temple of Maha-kal Diw. The efigy of Bikramayit 
who was sovereign of Ujjain-Nagarl, and from whose reign 
to the present time one thousand, three hundred 7, and 
sixteen years have elapsed, and from whose reign they date 


the Hindi-i era, together with other effigies besides his, 


of Dihli, but to have been founded by him also. 
sufficient proof in their imaginations ; but it is totally incorrect. © : 
is styled the Laru or Kurs SAuIB, after a celebrated Mubamnfadian saint, 
/Khwajah Kutb-ud-Din, Bakht-yar, Kaki, the U shi [native of U shnear Baghdad], 
whom the Afghans claim as their peculiar saint by the title of ‘‘the Afgl ain 
Kutb or Pole,” the reason for which does not appear but he probably resided 
for a time in the Afghan country. He came into Hind, and, first, proceeded 
to Multan during the reign of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah. Subsequently, 
he went to Dihli. Such was his sanctity and the veneration in which he was 
held, that Sultan Shams-ud-Din, J-yal-timish, himself, came forth from the 
city to receive him and do him reverence, and accompanied him into Dihli. 
The Khwajah, however, took up his residence at Gili-khari on account of the 


scarcity of water in the city. When Shaikh Jalal-ud-Din, the Bustami, who 
was the Shaikh-ul-Islam, died, I-yal-timish wished him to take that office, 
put the Kutb-i-Afghan declined it. He died on the 24th of the month of 
Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 633 H. See the Mir'at-ul-Afaghinab, Makhzan Afghani 
ie and “Tarikh-i-Murags”” [Pushto] of Afal Khan, Khatak. Dorn, in his 
translation of Nimat-Ullah’s work [Part IT, pages 2—57], gives 603 H. as the 
dal Tis death, but, in a note, says he thinks ths number fen has been left 

thirty, not ten. "The correct date is 633 H- ; 
=, How is it that the name of Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, is inscribed 
certain dates ¥ to which the very natural reply 
on the monument of 


e yal-timish i to record, 
bs raste enefactor, and father-in-law. The 


capital, 
masjid, the third. 


622 


The word Kutb was quite 
The minarah 
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which were form 
y ed of m i 
[idol] of Maha-kal coueee nigh oo 
7 Le apreaiiigt ed away to Dihli, the capital. 
Soh tases - 1, ie Sultan led the forces of Hindi 
z anian [or Banyan *] i t 
i on : a , and, durin 
ol eter: his blessed person ; Reg 
gh bodily affliction, he came b : ‘ 
oe ee ; e back from thence, on 
sday, the first of the month, Sha’ba 
forenoon, the ti oe 
90n, me chosen by the Astrol ins di 
covered litter’, he entered i Ce 
¢ A ed the capital of his ki 
illustrious cit ihli aS 
s city of Dihli. After nineteen d is i 
1 cine ays, his il 
having increased, on Monday, the 20th of Sha’ban ted 
ee 633 HL, he was removed from the abode of aorta 
Ee the everlasting mansion’, His reign extended toa oad 
of twenty-six years. God enlighten his understanding! 


8 This is precisely the same tract that is me i ‘ 
has been turned inco ‘‘Mithan” in et ee = na 
in several places in connexion with coming from Ghaznin “Kayinan apd N s 
danah into Sind and Multan. In all the best copies it is es nae ce 
—ge nerally, but sometimes y2—Banban. Further research may tend to ripe 
= light upon its exact situation, but it evidently lies in the hill tracts of the 
g ind-Sagar Do-abah, or the opposite side of the Sind adjoining that part of the 
Do-abah in question—the country immediately west of the Salt Range. It 
will be referred to again farther on, Nigam-ud-Din, Abmad, and Bett 
and Firishtah—the two latter copy the former—all have Multan, and are totally 
incorrect in this instance. - 

® Turned into ‘a howda on the back of an elephant ” in Evior, but there is 
not a word about an elephant in the original or in the printed text either. 

: ELPHINSTONE [page 323] makes very short work of the events of the last 
eight years of this reign. After incorrectly stating that Kaba-jah was drownéd in 
622 i. and “ Bakkar” taken, he says «Altamsh ” was occupied for upwards 
of six years in ‘reducing the part of Hindostan which had remained inde- 
pendent. He began by taking Rintambér. . . - Henexttook Mandu [see 
page 611) in Malwa ; Gwaliér, which had revolted, was recovered ; Bilsa was 
likewise taken; and the occupation of the ancient capital Ujén, with the 
destruction of its celebrated temple, completed the conquest of Malwa.” All 
this is supposed to have taken place between 623 H., and 630 H., and yet — 
Ujjain-Nagart was not taken till two years after this ! 

1 There is some discrepancy respecting the date of I-yal-timish’s dea 
The oldest copy of the text says the 26th, and, in this, two other co? 
agree, but some have Saturday, the 20th. Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh has Mo Re 
the 26th of Sha’ban, ‘Tabakat-i-Akbari, the 2oth, Tazkarat-ul-Multk, ¥ 
of Sha’bin, and so has the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Mir Ma’siin 
MS. says the 23rd,,and, in two others, the 26th ; and Fasib-i sayoy 
of Sha’ban, 634 He, and that he was buried in the old j@ 
Firishtah follows the TPabakat-i-Akbart 5 put neither Buda’Dyr 
Tklim, Khulsat-ut-Tawartkh, Rawatus 
Hind, give the day of the month, and some merely 

2 Our author having given an account 
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an led the hosts of [slam towards Malwah, and took 
nel and town for city] of Bhilsan, and demolished 
the idol-temple which took three hundred years 11 building, 
and which, in altitude, was about one hundred ells. From 
thence he advanced to Ujjain-Nagan, and destroyed the 
idol-temple of Maha-kal Diw. The effigy of Bikramajit 


who was sovereign of Ujjain-Nagari, and from whose reign 


to the present time one thousand, three hundred 7, and 
sixteen years have elapsed, and from whose reign they date 
the Hindi-i era, together with other effigies besides his, 
of Dihli, but to have been found im The word ea hy . soe 
sufficient proof in their imaginations 5 put it is totally incorrect. = ge 

is styled the LATU OF Kurs SAB, after a celebrated a = “4 
“KhwajahKutb-ud-Din, Bakbt-yar, Kaki, the Ushi [native of U ae agh ad), 

*  wwhom the Afghans claim as their peculiar saint by the title of cle ss 
Kutb or Pole,” the reason for which does not appear put he probably rar 

for a time in the Afghan country. He came into Hind, and, first, a 

to Multan during the reign of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah. ares be yy ' 

he went to Dihli. Such was his sanctity and the veneration in which he w in 
held, that Sultan Shams-ud-Din, J-yal-timish, himself, came forth are be 
city to receive him ‘and do him reverence, and accompanied him into Dihit. 


The Khwajah, however, took up nt of the 


ed by him also. 


his residence at Gild-khari on account ; 
i i i i alal-ud-Din, the Bustami, who 
scarcity of water in the city. When Shaikh J : ; 
aikh-ul-Islam, died, I- al-timish wished him to take that office, 
aa Leena acd He died on the 24th of the month of 


but th p-i- Afghan declined it. : h 
nee, 633 H. See the Mirat-ul-Afaghinah, Makhzan Afghani 
and Tarikh-i-Muragsa’ [Pushto] of Afgal Khan, Khatak. 7 
translation of Ni’mat-Ullah’s work [Part TL, pages 2-57], gives 603 H. as the 
his death, but, in a note, says he thinks the number /7 has been left 

A ‘The correct date is 633 H- 7 lige 
t the name of Kutb-ud-Din, {-bak, is inscribed 
recorded ? to which the very natural reply 

a record, on the monument of 


| I-yal-timish to 
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ion of Dihli as the Muhammadan capital, 
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which were for: 
[idol] of Maha: a, weenie ane iy 
) o Dihli, the capi 

— ice 633 H., the Sultan led the forces of oer 
ors me Banian [or Banyan*], and, during that 
4 ae ness subdued his blessed person; and, when 
: rolig bodily affliction, he came back from dence 
Vednesday, the first of the month, Sha’ban, earl te 
forenoon, the time chosen by the Aatralegens a in a 
covered litter’, he entered the capital of his ago ne 
illustrious city of Dihli. After nineteen days, his illness 
having increased, on Monday, the 20th of Sha’ban? in the 
year 633 H., he was removed from the abode of mortals 
to the everlasting mansion®, His reign extended toa nad 
of twenty-six years. God enlighten his understanding ! 


Snes 7 : 
Ro ae ea a4 at ea tract that “ mentioned at page 541, and which 
: nco ‘*Mithar in ELL1o7, vol. ii. page 303, and is referred to 
in sev eral places in connexion with coming from Ghaznin, Karman and Nan- 
danah into Sind and Multan. In all the best copies it is written ot —Baniain 
generally, but sometimes ot—Banbin. Further research may tend to throw 
some light upon its exact situation, but it evidently lies in the hill tracts of the 
Sind-Sagar Do-dbah, or the opposite side of the Sind adjoining that part of the 
Do-ibah in question—the country immediately west of the Salt Range. It 
will be referred to again farther on. Nigam-ud-Din, Ahmad, and Buda’ini, 
and Firishtah—the two latter copy the former—all have Multan, and are totally 
incorrect in this instance. 

® Turned into “a howda on the back of an elephant” in ELL10T, but there is 
not a word about an elephant in the original or in the printed text either. 

ELPHINSTONE [page 323] makes very short work of the events of the last 
eight years of this reign. After incorrectly stating that Kaba-jab was drownéd in 
622 H. and ‘‘ Bakkar” taken, he says « Altamsh” was occupied for upwards 
of six years in ‘reducing the part of Hindostan which had remained inde- | 
pendent. He began by taking Rintambér. He next took Mandu [see 
page 611] in Malwa ; Gwilidr, which had revolted, was recovered ; Bilsa was 
likewise taken; and the occupation of the ancient capital Ujén, with the 
destruction of its celebrated temple, completed the conquest of Malwa.” All oad 
this is supposed to have taken place between 623 H., and 630 H., and yet | 
Ujjain-Nagari was not taken till two years after this ! 

1 There is some discrepancy respecting the date of I-yal-timish’s death, 
The oldest copy of the text says the 26th, and, in this, two other 
agree, but some have Saturday, the 20th. Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh has Moy 
the 26th of Sha’ban, Tabakat-i-Akbart, the 2oth, Tazkarat-ul-Mulitk, 
of Sha’ban, and so has the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh. Mir Ma’stim 
VS. says the 23rd,.and, in two others, the 26th; and Fagib-t say 
of Sha’ban, 634 Fes and that he was buried in the old py 
Firishtah follows the Tabakat-i-Akbart ; but neither Buda’d 
Tklim, Khulagat-ut-Tawartkh, Ranzat-us-Safa, nor Lubj 
Hind, give the day of the month, and some merely mention 4” 

Our author having given an account of the ttack, 
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' Sultan Raziyyat. eee 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah. 

[Malik] Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad. 

Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’tid Shah. 

Malik Shihab-ud-Din, Muhammad. 

Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah of Lakhnawati. 

Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firiz Shah. a 

Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid Shah. 

Malik [Sultan] Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad Shah. 

Sultin ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’id Shah, son of Rukn-ud-Din, 
Firiiz Shah, 


ns 
Titles and names of the Sultan. t 
5 a 











US-SULTAN-UL-MU’AZZAM, 


Peel ome teas 


SHAMS-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DIN, 


ABU-L-MUZAFFAR, 1-YAL-TIMISH, 
Length of his reign :— 


Twenty-six years. 


Kaszis of his Court. 
Kazi Sa’d-ud-Din, Gardaizi. 
Kazi Jalal-ud-Din, Ghaznawi. 
} Kazi Nasir-ud-Din, Kasili. 


NASIR-I-AMIR-UL-MUMININ*. 
















































: Kazi Kabir-ud-Din, Kazi of the Army. 
heretics on the congregation in the great oad in the ved 634 : poy the Wasir of the Kingdom. | 
reign of Raziyyat, it is strange that he is silent about the attack by the same We: . 3 “Di y 4 
heretics on Sultan I-yal-timigh, which is related by other writers. I-yal- _The Nigim-ul-Mulk, Kamél-ud-Din, (Muhammad ?] 
 timish, who was considered a pattern of orthodoxy, and a most pious and -i-Abi-Sa'id, Junaidi. ~ : : a 
God-fearing ruler, was in the habit of going, without any ostentation, to the : Standards. : " a 
peak tabbed to vty bis prayer ng ee alt On the right, Black : On the left, Red) 
discourse. — , D — 4 oe * 
is life; and a body of them armed, Motto on his august signet. EC 
toe citea eae pa ch ott pond “ Greatness appertaineth unto God alone aa ae, 
(eae | Capital of his Kingdom, 
' The city of Dihli. a 
His Maliks*. “Be 
i Malik Firiiz, I-yal-timish, the Salar, Shah-zadah J 
>: of Khwarazm *. Nees ty i ie eee 
a 4 Or “Greatness belongs to God” [is exclusi 


chap. 45, verse 36. Rat 
5 These names are | p 
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Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani, Shah-zadah [Prince] of Tur- 
kistan. eiies 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of ’Ali, son of Abi 

’Ali, Malik of Ghar’. ‘ 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz 
Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Husain. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Daulat Shah-i-Balka, son of 

Husam-ud-Din, ‘Iwaz, Khalji, Malik of Lakhnawati’. 
Malik-ul-Umra, Iftikhar-ud-Din, Amir of Karah, 

Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Hamzah-i-’ Abd-ul-Malik. 

Malik Baha-ud-Din, Balad [Pwlad]-i-Nasiri. 

The Malik of Ghar, Nasir-ud-Din, Madini, Shansabani. 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mardan Shah, Muhammad-i-Cha- 

fish [the Pursuivant’). , 

’ Malik Nasir-ud-Din of Bindar [or Pindar], the Cha-iish. 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din-i-Tugh4n, Feoffee of Buda’in = 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril, Kutbi [Baha-i]. 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Bakht-yar, the Khalj*. 


8 
. 


‘Din. After the Ghiris took Nishapiir in 596 . [see page 380], he came 
into Hindistan with his cousin, Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, afterwards ruler of 
Nimroz of Sijistan. See pages 199—202. 
7 ‘The same who commanded the right wing of Sult’in ’Ali-ud-Din, Utsuz’s, 
when that ruler of Ghir lost his life. See page 416. He is called 
some copies of the text in this place. He was not Malik of Ghir 
of the Ghiriin Maliks, He is mentioned many times in this work. 

y and the I. O. L. MS. No. 1952, which generally agree, 
‘Tzz-ud-Din, Muhammad, Salar-i-Harabi Mibdi, 
in the List preceding the reign of Nasgir-ud- 
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- text, however—one the 
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Malik Kara Sunkar-i-Nasiri. 

Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Ai-yitim-i-Baha-i* | 
Malik Asad-ud-Din, Tez Khan-i-Kutbi, fee 
Malik Husim-ud-Din, Aghiil-Bak, Malik of Awadh® 

Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, ’Ali, Nagawri, Siwalikhi 


Victories and Conquests. 


Buda’tin, Banaras and defeat of Rae Man‘, fortress of 
Rantabhir [or Ranthabhir], Jalor, victory over Taj-ud- 
Din, Yal-diiz and taking him prisoner, occupation of 
Lohor, victory over the hostile Amirs in front of the 
Bagh-i-Jid [the Jid Garden], Tabarhindah, Sursuti, 
Kuhram, victory over Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah’, subju- 
gation of Lakhanawati and its territory, taking of Kinnauj- 
i-Sher-garh, Lalehr or Alehr*[?], Tirhut, Gwaliyar, Nan- 
danah, Gijah for Ktjah], and’ Sial-kot, Janjer[?], and 
Mindudah or Miidah'{?], Ajmir, Bihar, occupation of the 
fortress of Lakhanawati a second time, fortress of Mandawar, 


has Ghiri. If this last name be correct, of course, the conqueror of Lakh- 
anawati is not referred to. 

The I. O. L. MS. has Malik Sheran, the Khalj, after this; but he was no 
more one of I-yal-timish’s Maliks than Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, was. 

4 So styled from having been, at first, the slave of Malik Baha-ud-Din, 


Tughril, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam’s slave. c | 

5 ‘These two last-named personages were Maliks of Sultan Muw’izz-ud-Din’s . | 
reign, and were but nominally dependent on Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, whilst he a 
was the Sultan’s Deputy in H ind. They are the same as those referred to at page ay 


548, and were the entertainers and patrons of Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, = 
the Khalj, after he had been refused service at Ghaznin, and also at Dihlt. i 
Of the twenty-five Maliks, most of whom were the slaves of I-yal-timish, vase 
separate accounts of whom are given in the next Section, but three can be re- Hh, 
cognized among the twenty-one here recorded ; but several are mentioned. here, 
as well as in the account of his reign, who are not mentioned in that Section; 
while some others, mentioned under his reign, are not mentioned here. 
6 In one copy for ys wl is ol’—and in another jl#—another ayy JY! 
t three are wholly unintelligible. ‘ 
ped haa of the oldest Ge have—‘‘and taking him prisoner,” but he was 


eae It is written jl!’ and gd! and ag Pro- 





















8 This is wholly unintelligible. ; 
pabl #8 or »S—Kathehr or Kather—is meant. : ‘ eas 

9 This place or tract is constantly mentioned in connexton with Nandanah, 
and lies in that direction, without the shatlow of doubt. In two copies of the | > 
best Paris copy—it is oles and wl respectively. ae 
*.S—Koh-i-Jid, for it is clearly written | several 





Tt cannot be intended for *3> ul : : i 
et the text, In one place—in one of the oldest copies—it is written 
t=, but in several places it is apyfas above. ah eee NG eas ee x 


1 syoge and <55n and #29 me 
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, be 


fort of Bhakar, Uchchah and Multan, Siwastan, Dibal, 


fort of Thankir, fort of Bhilsan, Malwah and the expe- 
dition against the unbelievers and extortion of tribute, 
fort of Ujjain-Nagari and bringing away of the idol 
of Maha-kal, which they have planted before the gateway 
of the Yam’ Masjid at the capital city of Dihli in order 
that all true believers might tread upon it *. 


II. MALIK-US-SA’ID, NASIR-UD-DIN, MAHMUD SHAH, SON 
OF SULTAN SHAMS-UD.DIN, I-YAL-TIMISH. 


Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah, was the eldest son 
of Sultan Shams-ud-Din ; and he was a beneficent, intelli- 
gent, sensible, and sagacious Prince’, and was endowed 
with great energy and gallantry, and was munificent, and 
benevolent. ; 

Phe first fief which the Sultan conferred upon him was 
the district of Hansi*; and, after a considerable time, in 
the year 623 H., the territory of Awadh was entrusted to 
his charge. In that country that Prince performed nume- 
rous commendable actions, and carried on holy war, as by 
the tenets of the faith enjoined, so that his praise for man- 
liness and boldness became diffused throughout the area of 
Hindustan. 
ae The accursed Bartii [or Britt], beneath whose sword 
es above a hundred and twenty thousand Musalmans had 


2 One copy of the text, not one of the oldest three, but a good copy, has 

Jaj-nagar here entered as one of the victories or conquests ! 
The greater number of the above so-called victories and conquests are not 
en mentioned in the reign of I-yal-timish, and several of those that are were 
fected by his Maliks ; but neither these nor the remainder are all mentioned 
the account given of their lives. What our author often calls a victory may 
rom tion of Kuhyim, Buda’tin [which I-yal-timish held 




















but no such person is 
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attained martyrdom °, he overthrew and sent to Hell; and 
the refractory infidels, who were in different parts of the 
country of Awadh, he reduced and overcame, and brought 
a considerable number under obedience. 

From Awadh he resolved to march into Lakhanawati, 
and the forces of Hindiistan*, by command of the Sultan, 
his father, were nominated to serve under him, and Maliks 
of renown, such as Piilan’, and Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani, 
all of them proceeded towards Lakhanawati in attendance 
on him. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, "Iwaz, the Khalj, had 
marched forces from Lakhanawati with the intention of [en- 
tering] the territory of Bang, and had left his head-quarters 
empty [of defenders]. When the august Malik, Nasir-ud- 
Din, Mahmid Shah, reached that territory with his forces, 
the fortress of Basan-kot and the city of Lakhanawati fell 
into his hands. : 

When the news reached Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, ‘Iwaz, 
the Khalj, he set out for Lakhanawati from the place where . 
he then was. Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid Shah, with 
his forces, proceeded against him and defeated him, and - 
captured Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, "Iwaz, with all his kins- be 
men and the Khalj Amirs, his treasures, and elephants *. 
He had Sultan Ghiyds-ud-Din, "Iwaz, put to death, and 
appropriated his treasures. From Lakhanawati Malik 
Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah, sent sums of money in the 
shape of presents to all the "Ulama, the Sayyids, devotees, © 
recluses, and pious men of the capital, Dihli, and other 
cities and towns. When the dresses of distinction from 
Baghdad, the capital of the Khilafat, reached the presence 



















5 Who this Hindi chief was we have no means of discovering, TI fear, as 
other subsequent writers do not notice these events at all. He is styled in 
some of the best copies as above, which is probably meant for Prithn—Fy— ; 
but, in others, the word is written 435—which may be Bartth, Birtth, or xt 

fah, &c., but | is often written for» by copyists. F P ‘ 

aos od ic forces of Hindiistan” are meant the contingents of the feuda- 
tories east of the Jin and Gang. The word Hindiistin is used by our author 
with reference to the Antarbed Do-abah generally, but, sometimes, to ‘the 
tracts east of the Gang as well. : ee Peet 
aren some copies of the text ¥y2 »¥» and oi) The best copies ee ibove, 
; : ‘ tioned anywhere in the whole work, and 

the nick-name of some chief, who might be recog 

e, fi t tenth in the List, page 626. 
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fort of Bhakar, Uchchah and Multan, Siwastan, Dibal, 


fort of Thankir, fort of Bhilsan, Malwah and the expe- 
dition against the unbelievers and extortion of tribute, 
fort of Ujjain-Nagari and bringing away of the idol 
of Maha-kal, which they have planted before the gateway 
of the ¥ame’ Masjid at the capital city of Dihli in order 
that all true believers might tread upon it *. 


II. MALIK-US-SA’ID, NASIR-UD-DIN, MAHMUD SHAH, SON 
OF SULTAN SHAMS-UD.DIN, I-YAL-TIMISH. 


Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah, was the eldest son 
of Sultan Shams-ud-Din ; and he was a beneficent, intelli- 
gent, sensible, and sagacious Prince*, and was endowed 
with great energy and gallantry, and was munificent, and 
benevolent. ; 

Fhe first fief which the Sultan conferred upon him was 
the district of Hansi‘; and, after a considerable time, in 
the year 623 H., the territory of Awadh was entrusted to 
his charge. In that country that Prince performed nume- 
rous commendable actions, and carried on holy war, as by 
the tenets of the faith enjoined, so that his praise for man- 
liness and boldness became diffused throughout the area of 
Hindistan. 

The accursed Bartii [or Britii], beneath whose sword 
above a hundred and twenty thousand Musalmans had 


2 One copy of the text, not one of the oldest three, but a good copy, has 
Jaj-nagar here entered as one of the victories or conquests ! 

The greater number of the above so-called victories and conquests are not 
even mentioned in the reign of I-yal-timish, and several of those that are were 
effected by his Maliks ; but neither these nor the remainder are all mentioned 
in the account given of their lives. What our author often calls a victory may 
be judged of from the mention of Kuhram, Buda’tin [which I-yal-timish held 
the fief of], Kinnauj, and several other places, which were taken in Sultan 
Mu izz-ud-Din’s reign either by himself, or Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak. 

% Our author styles him ‘‘ Badshah,” which signifies a prince, as well as a 
king. If he had any claims to be accounted a ‘‘sovereign,” beyond the 
assignment to him of a canopy of state by his father, he should have been 
included among the kings of Lakhanawati, or styled sovereign of Awadh ; 


for he never reigned at the capital, Dihli. His reigning” over Lakhana- 
wati may be judged of from note 5, page 617. He never coined money in his 
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attained martyrdom‘, he overthrew and sent to Hell; and 
the refractory infidels, who were in different parts of the 
country of Awadh, he reduced and overcame, and brought 
a considerable number under obedience. 

From Awadh he resolved to march into Lakhanawati, 
and the forces of Hindiistan*, by command of the Sultan, 
his father, were nominated to serve under him, and Maliks 
of renown, such as Pilan’, and Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani, 
all of them proceeded towards Lakhanawati in attendance 
on him, Sultan Ghiyds-ud-Din, "Iwaz, the Khalj, had 
marched forces from Lakhanawati with the intention of [en- 
tering] the territory of Bang, and had left his head-quarters 
empty [of defenders]. When the august Malik, Nasir-ud- 
Din, Mahmiid Shah, reached that territory with his forces, 
the fortress of Basan-kot and the city of Lakhanawati fell 
into his hands. ‘ 

When the news reached Sultan Ghiyds-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, 
the Khalj, he set out for Lakhanawati from the place where 
he then was. Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid Shah, with 
his forces, proceeded against him and defeated him, and 
captured Sultan Ghiyds-ud-Din, ‘Iwaz, with all his kins- 
men and the Khalj Amirs, his treasures, and elephants *. 
He had Sultan Ghiyds-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, put to death, and 
appropriated his treasures. From Lakhanawati Malik 
Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah, sent sums of money in the 
shape of presents to all the "Ulama, the Sayyids, devotees, 
recluses, and pious men of the capital, Dihli, and other 
cities and towns. When the dresses of distinction from 
Baghdad, the capital of the Khilafat, reached the presence 


5 Who this Hindi chief was we have no means of discovering, I fear, as 
other subsequent writers do not notice these events at all. He is styled in 
some of the best copies as above, which is probably meant for Prithu—Fy— 
but, in others, the word is written Pad — be Bartih, Birtth, ~ or 

i vc., bi is often written for by copyists. 
Oe vite eos of Hindistan” are meant the contingents of the feuda- 
tories east of the Jiin and Gang. The word Hindistan is used by our — 
with reference to the Antarbed Do-abah generally, but, sometimes, to the 
of the Gang as well. : 

bas pe copies pe the text o¥p oY» and oY) The best copies ae as oe 
but no such person is mentioned anywhere in the whole work, an : nl te 
may be the nick-name of some chief, who might be were under 
right name, unless it refers to the tenth in the List, Lempert a ae 

8 ‘These events, and those which followed, have been det at length in 


note §, page 617. 
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of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, from among them he selected one 

| dress of great value and despatched it to Lakhanawati 

| along with a red canopy of state ; and Malik Nasir-ud-Din, 

Mahmid Shah, became exalted by [the bestowal of] that 
canopy of state, the dress of honour, and great distinction. 

All the Maliks and grandees of the kingdom of Hind 

had their eyes upon him, that he would be the heir to the 
Shamsi dominions, but the decree of destiny, according to 

[the saying]—“ Man proposes, but God disposes” °—har- 

monizes not with human conceptions! A year and a half 
afterwards, his sacred person became afflicted with disease 

and weakness, and he died’. When the news of his 
decease reached the capital [city of] Dihli, all the people 

* manifested great grief thereat. May Almighty God make 
the Sultan of Islam, Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah, as he 

is the heir to his name and title, the heir, during his life- 

time, of the whole of the Maliks and Sultans of that 


dynasty, for the sake of His prophet and the whole of his 
posterity ! 


II. SULTAN RUKN-UD-DIN, FIRUZ SHAH, SON OF THE 
SULTAN [1-YAL-TIMISH]. 
Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firiz Shah, was a_ beneficent 
sovereign, of handsome exterior, was endowed. with gentle- 
7 ness and humanity to perfection, and in bountifulness and 
liberality he was a second Hatim. 

His mother, Shah Turkan*, was a Turkish hand-maid, 
: and the head [woman] of all the Sultan’s 4aram, and 
9 “Thomme propose, mais Dieu dispose.” 

















342 dl an error, probably, for dee Gl—august Malik], at 
ords in the various copies of the text, but zw/y he does not 
¢ ied. Subsequent writers who 

Pr in a few words ; 

, but this, like a good 











































- qlready named his talented daughter, Ragiyyat Katin, as ba nea 
pages 638, 639 a 
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great was the bounty, benevolence, and charity, of that 
Malikah*, towards ’Ulama, Sayyids, priests, and recluses. 

In the year 625 H.°, Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firtiz Shah, 
obtained the fief of Buda’in, and a green canopy of state, 
and the ’Ain-ul-Mulk, Husain-i-Ash’ari, who was [had 
been ?] Wazir of Malik [Sultan] Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, 
at this time, became the Wazir® of Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, 
Firtiz Shah. 

When Sultén Shams-ud-Din returned to the capital, 
Dihli, from Gwiliyir, after the capture of that fortress and 
country, the territory of Lohor, which had been the seat of 
government of the Khusrau Maliki’ [dynasty], was con- 
ferred upon Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firiz Shah; and, on 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din’s return from his last expedition, 
from the river Sind and Banian‘, he brought along with 
him, to the capital, his son Rukn-ud-Din, Firtiz Shah, for 
the people had their eyes upon him, since, after [the late] 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah, he was the eldest of 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din’s sons’. 

When that august Sultan passed from the kingdom of 
this world to the throne of the world to come, the Maliks 
and grandees of the kingdom, by agreement, seated Rukn- 


4 At page 638, our author himself states that the mother of Ragiyyat was 
the chief of all the ladies—head w/e—of the late Sultan’s faram. ; 

The word j-¢ here used signifies that she was the first Pager % 
late Sultan possessed, not the chief wife of his haram, nor is she eer rt ip 
be styled Madikah, for the married gees ie the first in rank, and, of these, 

vas Sultin Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak’s, daughter. 

rh} bcicesayre and several others, have, like our esa who = 
their chief authority for these events, 625 H., but Firishtah ba oh . 
authority, however, is of no importance whatever for the piece ’ . nye 
period—even less than I was inclined to give him credit for— or : vi Pa 
examination of his history for this and the five following sch ee 
bodily appropriated the text, in many places verbatim, of the Tal es re, 
even to the poetical quotations. The only gee is bop oe 
alterations, and that, in most instances in which bie ae Ai . 
event in a few words, Firishtah, by exaggeration and hyp ie, manages : 
cor grampeenmabarns sae: rs or tutor. Our author, however, does 
not wa to say that he was styled Sultan at this — page 613. 

7 The last of the Ghaznin dynasty—Sultan ae rani ED ds 

3 The Tabakat-i-Akbari [and Firishtah, of course] ’ 
0 hich is never mentioned in the former. 


F Banian, W i reyalttimi 
— pene may have had their eyes upon him, bat, T-yel entahy Bat 
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ud-Din upon the throne, on Tuesday, the 21st of the month 


Sha’ban, 633 H.', and the diadem and throne acquired 


beauty and splendour from his dignity *, and excellence, and 
elegance; and all rejoiced at his accession, and donned 
honorary dresses [to testify their joy]. 

When the different Maliks returned? from the capital 


[to their various posts], Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firiiz Shah, © 


opened the door of his treasuries, and gave himself up to 
pleasure, and began to expend, in the most profuse fashion, 
the funds of the Bait-ul-Mal* in an improper manner. 
Such was his excessive appetite for pleasure and sensual 
enjoyments, that the business of the country, the concerns 
of the state, and the regulation of the affairs of the king- 


dom fell into a state of disorder and confusion; and his 


mother, Shah Turkan, began to assume the decision and 
disposal of state affairs, and used to issue [her] commands. 
Perhaps it was by reason of this, that, during the lifetime 
of the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din, she had experienced 
envy and jealousy on the part of [some of the] other ladies 
of the aram', that she [now] brought misfortune upon 
that party among the inmates of the 4avam, and, by tyranny 
and cruelty, destroyed several of them. The minds of 
men in authority became troubled at their [the mother’s 


1 Two copies of the text, one an old one, have Tuesday, the 29th of 
Sha’ban, Tabakat-i-Akbari has Saturday, 633 H., without date or month, 
and, of course, Firishtah has the same. 

2 Their joy was soon turned into grief, His dignified behaviour, and the 
adornment and splendour” the crown and throne derived from him is related 
farther on. ‘ 


8 When they ‘‘returned ome,” Evior: vol. ii. page 330. The original 


Widge) enels—there is not a word of home—a word unknown in the East. 
4 See note 5, page 62. 3 

‘She, on the contrary, envied and was jealous of the others through their 
: place. No sooner did she obtain an opportunity than she 


- women—free-born women—who had been married to the late 


5 ttn 
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’ iS ‘ 

and son's] conduct ; and, in the face of all these acts, they 
prey a son of the [late] Sultan, who was styled Kutb-ud- 
Din ,and a youth of great worth and promise, by their direc- 
tions, to be deprived of the sight of both eyes, and afterwards 
had him put to death. From these causes, the hostility of 
the Maliks, in different parts, began to be manifested, 

Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad Shah’, son of Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din, who was younger in years than Rukn-ud- 
Din, Firiz Shah, displayed his hostility in Awadh, and 
took possession of the whole of the treasure of Lakhana- 
wati which was being conveyed to the capital, and, after 
that, sacked and plundered several of the towns of Hindi- 
stan. Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, Salari, who was the 
feudatory of Buda’tin, broke out into rebellion; and, in 
another direction, Malik ’"Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz*, 
feoffee of Multan, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Kiji, who was feu- 

6 The youngest of Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish’s sons, quite a child, by 
another concubine. Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Uchchah, was feudatory of 
Uchcltth when Sultan I-yal-timish died, and, soon after, whilst Sultan Rukn- 
ud-Din, Firiiz Shah, and his Maliks were squabbling together, Malik Saif- 
ud-Din, Hasan, the Karlugh, from the direction of Banian, advanced into the 
Panjab, and appeared before Multan, Saif-ud-Din, [-bak, marched out of 
Uchchah with his forces, and gave him battle, and overthrew him. This was 
ess, as, since the death of I-yal-timish, enemies had sprung up on 


t give the date of this success ; but it must have 
In the former year Malik 


a great succ 
all sides. Our author does no 
been about the end of 633 H., or early in 634 H. o r year 
Hasan, the Karlugh, coined money: he then held Ghaznin, Karman, and 


Banian. 
7 What became of him is not known, 
Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, ‘Ta-yasa’i, was put in ¢ 
Sultan Ragiyyat. 
At this period likewise, 
contending together, anc 


and his fief seized. See next Section. : 
8 In the account of him, jin next Section, our author says he was removed 


from Multan by Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firaz Shah, and the fief of Sundm was 

1 upon him instead of Multan. : Bie 
ces according to the revised text” by Briggs, and “ eS Kheirat 
Ali Khan,” makes a terrible mess of the names of persons here [Dow, : ae 
is sufficiently ridiculous in this matter, and makes them totally unintelligt 


fit-i- i, in which they are pretty correct, to 
sai he had the Tabakat-i Akbari, in y oe ae 
copy rom. 


He could not have taken them from our au c 
xample ; Salari is turned into Salar, ?Alg-ud-Din, Jani, is turned into Sher 
e 3 2 me 
Khani, and Kabir Kha 


n into Kabir Khani—with —the ya-ienishat, signi- 
fying ‘of, oF relating toa Khan,” Khan-ssip, &e., 


as if they were merely 
officers or slaves of a Sher Khan anda Kabir Khan, instead of the words 
- peing their own titles ; and, 


‘in the same work, the word je as in ‘Tea-ud-Din, , 
is invariably turned into js! 1! . 


He was probably put to death, 
harge of the fief of Awadh by 


the feudatories of Lakhanawati and Lakhan-or were 
1 the latter was defeated and slain by the former, 
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datory of Hansi, and Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani, who held the 
fief of Lohor, united together, and began to act with hos- 
tility and contumacy”. Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firtiz Shah, 
with the determination of coercing them, moved an army 
from the capital. The Wazir of the kingdom, the Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidi', became frightened, and 
fled from Gilti-khari?, and retired towards Kol, and from 
thence joined Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, Salari; and 
both of them joined Malik Jani and Malik Kaji. 

Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firtiz Shah, led his army towards 
Kuhram. The Turk Amirs and the slaves of the house- 
hold, who were serving with the centre [the contingents 
forming the centre] *, followed the example; and, in the 


9 Another writer says, that “Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz, feudatory of 
Multan, was incited to usurp the sovereignty of Dihli, and was advancing for the 
purpose, but, before he could reach Kuhrim, the other nobles seized Rukn-ud- 
Din, and set up his sister. Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Yiz-Bak-i-Tughril Khan, 
who then held the office of Amir-i-Majlis, was also concerned in this outbreak, 
but the ringleader appears to have been Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli 
Khan, whose contumacy was continual. 

1 Styled Kamal-ud-Din, [Muhammad]-i-Abi-Sa’id, Junaidi, in the list at 
the end of Sultan Shams-ud-Din’s reign, page 625. 

2 Firishtah’s text makes him ‘‘advance” to Gili-khari, as if it were a 
place many miles away, instead of being a suburb of the capital, Dihli. 

wlS— One of the many new ‘‘cities,” so called, adjoining and included 
in the name of Dihli, but more correctly a new suburb. It has been generally 
stated by Muhaminadan writers, that it was founded by Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din 
Kai-Kubad, in 686 H., but that cannot be correct from what our author says 
in his account of Ulugh Khan farther on, where he styles it ‘the Shahr-i- 
Nau of Gilii-khari.” When it was founded “the river Jin or Jaman flowed 
close under its walls ; but now the river is some two 4urok to the east of it. 

The tomb of the venerated Musalman saint, Shah Nigim-ud-Din, the 
Buda’iini, is situated in Gili-khari.” 

3 Compare ELLIoT: vol. ii. page 331. We have so little information 

__ respecting the organization of the Dihli armies before the time of the Mughal 

z emperors at it is difficult to understand what is really meant here, as well 

in several other places, by the mere word “ £a/d.” All the Musalman 

to have been arranged in the field, after one and the same 

H s the king’ post, a rightand left wing, an advance 

bic word £alé signifies “heart, soul, 

' ; ‘to | army, the “centre,” 

, would be perfectly in- 

ght be understood, 

on ; 
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vicinity of Mansir-pir and Tara'in‘, they martyred the 
Taj-ul-Mulk, Mahmid, the Dabir [Secretary]*, the son 
of the Mushrif-i-Mamalik®, and Baha-ud-Din, Hasan 
[Husain ?}-i-Ash’ari, Karim-ud-Din-i-Zahid [the Recluse], 
Ziya-ul-Mulk [ud-Din?], the son of the Nizam-ul-Mulk, Mu- 
hammad, Junaidi, Nizam-ud-Din, Shafarkani’, the Khwajah 
Rashid-ud-Din, Maikani*, Amir Fakhr-ud-Din, the Dabir 
[Secretary], and a number of other Tajzik officials’; and, 
in the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, in the year 634 H., Sultan 
Raziyyat, who was the eldest daughter! of Sultan Shams- 
ud-Din, entered upon open hostility with the mother of 
Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firiz Shah, at Dihli, and he, as 
a matter of necessity, returned again towards the capital. 
His mother had conspired against Sultan Raziyyat to put 


great and small, whose fiefs lay in the immediate vicinity of the capital, and 
whose contingents could be summoned to the king’s standard at a very short 
notice. The Turk ghulams also formed part of the 4a/é, and they served 
wherever the Sultan happened to be. 

4 Tara’in, the place of Rae Pithora’s overthrow, so often mentioned, the 
modern Talaiwari. There would be some difficulty in finding “Narain” I 
expect. 

8 This is the person who wrote a congratulatory poem on the debauchee’s 
accession. 

6 A number of titles and names of offices occur in the following pages, many 
of which, being pure old Turkish, it is impossible to fix exactly without a know- 
ledge of the Turkish language ; and, although, as far as similar names go, some 
few of the offices in question existed in Akbar’s time, still there is much doubt 
whether such offices under the Mughal dynasty were equivalent to those of a 
similar designation during the reigns of the Turkish Slave dynasty, and would 
require some years of study fully to elucidate. See the note on this subject 
under the eighth year of Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah’s reign farther on. 

7 Shafirkani or Shabirghani—a native of Shaftirkan or Shabirghan. In 
some copies, Sharkani and Sarkani. See note 1, page 127. , Pi 

8 In the best copies of the text this word is written as above, but in some 
others it is Malkani, Baikani, and Mankani or Mangini. ote, ‘ vd 

% The Tabakat-i-Akbari makes a terrible blunder here, and Firishtah, as a P) 
matter of course, follows, as well as Buda’tini. The former work stakes that 3 
all these persons, who were put to death, “separated from the Sultan 's army, 
wwent off to Dihli, and pledged their allegiance to Ragiyyat Khitiin, eldest — 
daughter of the late Sultan, and raised her to the throne” !! Several other 
authors who copy from the former work all fall into the same error without 
mentioning the names. Compare EL.iot, vol. ii. page 331, where this very 

i which is perfectly correct in the printed text, is 
plain and easy passage, pe ES eee 
construed so as to make all these Tajik officials, who were i : a | 
of ‘the TAzik,” and Firishtah [Briggs 2] is quoted to prove that they pa 

-ud-Din, Firiz Shah.. 
tee had, himself, declared her his heir and successor, as stated 
farther on. She was not his only daughter it is said. er 
: $52 . 
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her to death. The people of the city, upon this, rose, and 
attacked the royal Kasr [Castle], and seized the mother of 
Rukn-ud-Din, Firtiz Shah. — 

When Rukn-ud-Din, Firtiz Shah, reached the city’, 
insurrection had [already] broken out. therein, and his 
mother had been made prisoner. The centre contingents 
[of the Dihli forces] and the Turk Amirs all entered 
Dihli and joined Sultan Raziyyat, pledged their allegiance 
to her, and placed her on the throne. Having ascended 
the throne, she despatched a force consisting of the 
Turkish slaves and Amirs to Gili-khari, so that they made 
prisoner of Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firtiz Shah, and brought 
him into the city®. He was imprisoned and confined, 
and, in that prison, he was received into the Almighty’s 
mercy. This circumstance of his seizure, imprisonment, 
and death* occurred on Sunday, the 18th of the month 
Rabr-ul-Awwal, in the year 634 H.; and his reign was six 
months and twenty-six days’. 

Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firiiz Shah, in munificence and 
liberality, was a second Hatim, and what he did, in expend- 
ing wealth, in conferring so many honorary dresses, and 
the superfluity of presents, no king, at any time, or in any 
reign, had done the like of; but his misfortune was this, 
that his inclinations were wholly towards buffoonery, sen- 
suality, and diversion, and that he was entirely enslaved by 
dissipation and debauchery; and most of his honorary 
dresses and his presents were made to such people as 
musicians and singers, buffoons and Ganymédes’. His 
excessive waste of money was to such degree, that, while 


- ? Two modern copies of the text have Gilii-khari. 

: * Whilst all this was going on at Dihli, the feudatories of Lakhanawati 

_ and Lakhan-or were having a private war of their own. See account of 

Malik VIL, in the next Section. , 

u _ ened in one day, it is very certain that he must have been, 
death. Som: instead of 3.5 Oh, 

r : , :” from the 20th of Sha’bin, 633 H., 

8th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 634 H., is 
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in a state of intoxication, seated on the back of an ele- 

phant, he would drive through the bazar of the city, scat- 

tering ¢angahs of red gold which the people in the street 

used to pick up, and gain advantage by. He hada passion 

for frolic, and for riding elephants’, and the whole class of 

elephant drivers derived immense benefit from his riches 

and good-nature. It was not in his nature and disposi- 

tion to injure a human being, and this fact was the cause ‘ 
of the wane of his dominion. 

It is essential above all things, that sovereigns should 
have justice in order that their subjects should dwell ‘in 
tranquillity and repose, and that they possess beneficence 
so that their followers may be satisfied and contented ; and 
revelry and merriment, and companionship with the base 
and ignoble, becomes the means of an empire's ruin. The 
Almighty pardon him! 


IV. SULTAN * RAZIYYAT-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DIN, DAUGHTER 
OF SULTAN I-YAL-TIMISH. 


Sultan Raziyyat—may she rest in peace !—was a great 
sovereign, and sagacious, just, beneficent, the patron of the 


> 


learned, a dispenser of justice, the cherisher of her subjects, 
and of warlike talent’, and was endowed with all the 
admirable attributes and qualifications necessary for kings ; 


7 ELuior: vol. ii, page 332—‘‘ He was very fond of playing with and y 
iding elephants.” Rather rough play. se ; 3 
sc ilaien io a meaning, but ‘‘ Rasiya” and “ Risiah” mean nothing. / 
Sultan, from LiL, signifies to have or possess power, to rule, &c,—a sovereign 
wand * therefore as equally applicable to a female as a male, and does oy } 
: anything to do with ‘‘affectation of the superior sex, | 
nor her assumption, subsequently, of male attire when she rode Sorth. Her : 
name or title, like that of most other Mubammadans in these pages, is pure 4 
*Arabit, the feminine form of the by no one uncommon name of Ragi-UD- 

in Thomas: PATHAN KINGs, page 105. : ; 
at crane is said to have been the inscription on ge first coins of this 
queen regnant, in which she is styled ’Umdat-un-Niswan—the great, or 
‘tlustrious among women :— — : 
ponents eral Used est thats oles asela olyall aes ie 

erse—Je! Ter alee wad { ee : . ‘ ae, 

fic ie ots illustrious among women, the Si 
silts mone -yat, daughter of Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish.” 
Queen of the Age, Sultan 1 ao eats oat emer aha 
Obverse:—** Coined at the city of Dihlt, 643 H., the i 


appear to have had 











vob iis page 33% fe oetate 
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but, as she did not attain the destiny, in her creation, 
of being computed among men, of what advantage were all 
these excellent qualifications unto her? 

During the lifetime of the august Sultan, her father, she 
exercised authority, and possessed great grandeur, on this 
account, that her mother, Turkan Khatin, was the greatest 
[of the ladies] of the sublime /4aram', and her place of 


remove this difficulty from our minds, as this deed does not 
seem advisable to your humble servants.” The Sultan 
replied : “My sons are engrossed in the pleasures of youth, Sit 
and none of them possesses the capability of managing the . 
affairs of the country, and by them the government of the 
kingdom will not be carried*out. After my death it will 
be seen that not one of them will be found to be more 


residence was the royal palace, the Kushk-i-Firizi [Firdzi worthy of the heir-apparentship* than she, my daughter.” : 
Castle]?. As the august Sultan Shams-ud-Din used to The case turned out as that august monarch had pre- 
notice in her indications of sovereignty and high spirit, dicted. 


although she was a daughter, and [consequently] veiled 
from public gaze, when he returned after acquiring pos- 
session of Gwaliyir, he commanded the TAj-ul-Mulk, 
Mahmid, the secretary—on whom be peace !—who was the 
Mushrif-i-Mamialik* [Secretary of the State], to write out 
a decree, naming his daughter as his heir-apparent, and she 
was made his heir [accordingly]. 

Whilst this decree was being written out, those servants 
of the state, who had access to the presence of the Sultan, - 
made representation, saying: “Inasmuch as he has grown- 
up sons who are eligible for the sovereignty, what scheme 
and what object has the Sultan of Islam in view in making 
a daughter sovereign and heir-apparent? Be pleased to 


When Sultan Raziyyat ascended the throne of the king- 
dom, all things returned to their usual rules and customs ; 
but the Wazir of the kingdom, the Nigam-ul-Mulk, Mu-" 
hammad, Junaidi*, did not acknowledge her; and Malik 
‘Ala-ud-Din, Jani, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Kaji, Malik ‘Izz-ud- 
Din, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
Salari, and the Nizadm-ul-Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidi’, 
assembled from different parts before the gate of the city of 
Dihli, and commenced hostilities against Sultan Raziyyat, 
and this opposition continued fora considerable time. : At 
this period Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’'t’, the Mu'izzi, 
who was feoffee of Awadh, marched with his forces from ie 
that province, for the purpose of rendering aid to Sultan «| 
Raziyyat, in conformity with {her] commands, towards 


" 1 This proves what our author meant by the word #e With respect to Rukn- Dihli, the capital 8 After he had crossed the river Gang, 
: : 


ud-Din, Firtiz Shah’s mother, namely, that, in point of time or age, she was 
the oldest of I-yal-timish’s concubines. Raziyyat Khatin was his eldest 
child and, in all probability, her mother was Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak’s daughter. 
Our author is about the only authority available for the events of this period 
—all other works, since written, merely copy from him and add from their Pare 
own fertile imaginations—and there is no authority for stating [Thomas : set magne a : 
PaTH4Nn KinGs, page 104] that Raziyyat was ‘‘ brought up under a greater 1 2 Te ‘Er te th styled by some more modern writers, Chandin, a8 if he were a 
degree of freedom from the seclusion enjoined for females by the more severe aive/of Chandiri or that that was a by-name of his, but it is incorrect. He 
custom of ordering Muslim households,” for our author here states she was “a 1 been I-yal-timish’s wazir for a considerable time. eee 
veiled from public gase ;? and it was only just before the end of her reign f Tana cas the same who, as stated in ELLIOT, killed “the Tazik. ers 
that she assumed the dress of a male, which, really, is not very different from 7 He had been made feudatory of — by Ragiyyat after Ghiyas-ud- 
that of a female—the addition of a head dress and tunic—as our author’states. ad Shah’s rebellion. See page 633-0 S . 
Ww, as usual, misinterpreting Firishtah, who copies from the Tabakat-i- sera these events, the fendatory of Tian Se 
, which copies ovr author, incorrectly states that ‘‘on her accession, Kiran, was despatched by Sultin Ragiyyat to os jl, ~ ccesstial: Dain 
apparel, she assumed the imperial robes.” The ‘‘imperial robes” Malwah in command of a force, and the pasaes Sat ive ‘Avwedhy, peneraned 10 
the rest are all his own, ae eke particulars are given. ‘The same ara bas a and Ranahs, and 
| palace i the Kushk-firozi 1” : j : as far as the Tirhut territory. iad, eranpelieat * fut He plundered the 
‘stal ‘alik”’ nothing. independent Hindi tribes in hoes ete aeartameal ions, 
ator o} ¢ : territory of Bhati-ghin [anglicised Bhatgong] fees sk all happened before 
‘put neither parsiculats nor dates are given, bu ‘y bi: 


this period. 















4 The Tazkarat-ul-Muliik says ‘‘one reason why I-yal-timish named ae" 
as his successor was, that his son, Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid ore — 
son of that name—was so young in years 5 and the Sultan remarked to lis 
at the time, that, although in the form of a woman, she was in 
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the hostile Maliks® who were before the city of Dihli 


unexpectedly advanced to meet him, and took him 
prisoner, and affliction overcame him, and he died’. The 
. stay of the hostile Maliks before the gate of Dihli was 
prolonged for a considerable time; but, as the good 
fortune of Sultan Raziyyat was at the point of ascendancy, 
the Sultan issued from the city, and directed her sublime 
tent to be pitched at a place on the bank of the river Jin; 
and, between the Turk Amirs who served at the stirrup of 
sovereignty, and the hostile Maliks, conflicts took place 
upon s.veral occasions. At last, an accommodation was 
arranged, but in a deceptive manner, and by the subtile 
contrivance of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, Salari?, 
and Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz, who, secretly, 
went over to the Sultan’s side, and, one night, met before 
the entrance to the royal tent, with this stipulation, that 
Malik Jani, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Kiji, and the Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidi, should be summoned, and be 
taken into custody and imprisoned, in order that the sedi- 
tion might be quelled, 

When these Maliks became aware that the state of 
affairs was on this wise, they left their camp and fled. 
‘The Sultan’s horsemen followed in pursuit, and Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, Kiji, and his brother, Fakhr-ud-Din, fell into 
their hands, and, subsequently to that, they were put to 
death in prison, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani, was killed within 
the limits of Payal ®, at a village named Nakawan ‘, and his 

® There is nothing about ‘‘ hostile generals” in the whole passage. 


1 He appears to have been suffering from illness when Sultan Raziyyat 
summoned him to her aid. 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan, who was so ambitious, and, 
afterwards, gave so much trouble, was taken prisoner by the hostile Maliks 
upon this occasion, but was subsequently released by them. He was treated 

fh great honour by Sultan Raziyyat. Compare ELLior here also. 

f kbari, which copies so much from our author, asserts, 









cted Amirs. Firishtah, of course, agrees. 
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head was brought to the capital; and the Nizim-ul-Mulk, 
Muhammad, Junaidi, retired to the hills of Sir-mir Bardar’, 
and there, after some time, he died. ; . 
Now that the affairs of Sultan Raziyyat’s government 
became arranged, she gave the office of Wazir to the 
Khwajah, Muhazzab*, who was the deputy of the Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, and he likewise received the title of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk. The charge of the army, as her lieutenant, was con- 
ferred upon Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Bihak’, who received 
the title of Kutlugh Khan; and Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, Kabir 
Khan-i-Ayaz, received the fief of Lohor, and the kingdom 
became pacified, and the power of the state widely 
extended. From the territory of Lakhanawati to Diwal 
and Damrilah, all the Maliks and Amirs manifested their 
obedience and submission*®. Suddenly, Malik Saif-ud- 
Din, I-bak-i-Bihak, died, and the charge of the army was 


copies of the text are as above. The I. O, L. A/S. No. 1952 and that of the 
R. A. S. ALS. have both y!,G ? 

5 See farther on, under the reign of Nasir-ud-Din, respecting this tract of 
country. 

6 He is turned into Muhagzab, Ghaznawi, by Firishtah, and by his trans- 
lators, Dow and Briggs, respectively, ‘‘Chaja Ghiznavi” and ‘*Mihdy 
Ghiznivy.” ’ j 
* Muhagzab, but not. Afa4sas—which is meaningless—certainly does mean 
‘good, sincere,” &c., but in ELtiot, vol. ii. page 334, this passage is 
rendered ‘‘ she conferred the office of wastr on an upright officer who had been 
the deputy of Nizamu-l-Mulk, and he likewise received the title of Nizamu-l- 
Mulk;” but Khwajah does not mean officer, and Muhazzab—i. e. Muhagzab- 
ud-Din—is a proper name. Why not translate it always, and also translate 
Nigim-ul-Mulk, which means regulator of the state, &e., and all other proper 
names in the book after the same fashion? They all have meanings, the same 
as Muhagzgab has. The amusing part of it is that four pages farther on, page 
338, he is styled ‘‘the wazir Mahzabu-d din Muhammad * Auz Mustaufi, and 
so on until that “upright officer,” than whom no ee rascal is mentioned 
in this work, met his reward in the “plain Haus-rinl: See pages 651—653, 
658, and 662, for the doings of that ‘* upright officer. 

7 This word is written Ge and s¢ and is doubtful. 

8 The Tabakat-i-Akbari here copies our author nearly word for word, and 
Firishtah copies the former in the same way. The Pevmrcbergeie ss. 
“through God’s assistance she reduced the disaffected Maliks to submission 
and even the Malik of Lakhanawatt became obedient to her piney oe 
Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, on her —— lespatch 
emissaries to the capital, and, to testify his homage, was continually sending 

rings of great value from Lakhanawati. On this account Sultan Ragiyyat | 
ea upon him a canopy of state, and standards, and great honour. At 


this period Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Hindi Khan, held the fief of Uchchah, 
which was conferred upon him by Sultan Ragiyyat. 
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bestowed upon Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of ‘Ali, 
Ghiirt’, and he was appointed to [march and relieve] the 
fortress of Rantabhiir, because the Hindiis, after the 
‘decease of the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, 
had, for a considerable time, invested that preserved town 
and stronghold’. Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, conducted 
the forces to that part, withdrew the Musalman Amirs 
[and their troops?] out of that fortification, destroyed 
the works, and retired, and returned to the capital 
again. 

At this time, the Malik-i-Kabir [Great Malik] Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Din, Aet-kin?, became Amir-i-Hajib, and Malik Jamal- 
ud-Din, Ya-kit, the Habashi [Abyssinian or Ethiopian], 
who was Lord of the Stables, acquired favour* in attend- 
ance upon the Sultan, so that the Turk Amirs and 


® This great noble, whose name will be found in the list at the end of 
I-yal-timigsh’s reign, is styled Husain as well as Hasan in several copies 
indiscriminately, but the first appears correct. Much more about him will 
be found in the last Section, He was forced to leave Ghir through the 
power of the Mughals. , 

1 After he had raised the investment and relieved the place, the garrison 
was withdrawn, and no effort made to hold the place. The reason does not 
appear, and their giving up a strong place like this which had defied the efforts 
of the Hindiis so long seems strange. It was soon restored, however, by the 
Hindi. What a flourish might have been made of this affair in the Rajpiit 
annals! It is mentioned in several places farther on. 

? Firishtah has not copied the Tabakat-i-Akbari correctly here, and turns 
him into Alb-Tigin in the ‘‘revised text,” and Jamal-ud-Din, Ya-kit, is turned 
into a Amir-ul-Umra, which, although such a title did exist from Akbar’s 
time downwards, was entiredy unknown in these days. 

8 T think the character of this Princess has been assailed without just cause. 
Thomas says [PATHAN KiNGs, page 106] :—‘‘It was not that a virgin‘Queen 
was forbidden to love—she might have indulged herself in a submissive Prince 
- Consort, or reyelled almost unchecked in the dark recesses of the Palace 

4 m—but wayward fancy pointed in a wrong direction, and led her to prefer 
r ployed about her Court [he was Amir-i-Akhur, or Lord of the 
 Stables—Master of the Horse—a high office only conferred upon distinguished 

50 i ¢ he favours extended to whom the Turki 


inspiration from Briggs, is more correct in his 
both Dow riggs are more correct than 





htal ere] and says [page 324, 
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Maliks began to be envious thereat ; and it so chanced to 
happen that Sultan Raziyyat laid aside the female dress 
and issued from [her] seclusion, and donned the tunic, and 
assumed the head-dress [of a-man], and appeared among 
the people; and, when she rode out on an elephant, at the 
time of mounting it, all people used, openly, to see her. 

At this period she issued commands for her troops to pro- 
ceed to Gwaliyir, and bestowed rich and valuable presents. 
As disobedience was out of the question‘, this servant 







































greatest breach of decorum alleged against her is her allowing the Abyssinian fo 
lift her on her horse {a horse she never rode—always an elephant].” 

Here is a proof of what a deal may be made out of a little. Our author 
is the sole authority for these statements in the Tabakat-i-Akbari, Firishtah, 
and Buda’iini, each of whom, in rotation, enlarge upon, and exaggerate our 
author’s words—the last reverses them by saying that when she mounted an 
*elephant or horse she /eant upon him, Jamal-ud-Din, Ya-kit, the Abyssinian. 
He was Amir-i-Akbur before she came to the throne apparently, for she does 
not seem to have raised him to that office ; and it was only in the last year of 
her reign that she assumed male attire, when she appeared in public. Our 
author does not say so, but all the Tabakat-i-Akbart mentions is, that Jamal- 
ud-Din, Ya-kit, was treated with favour, a mere transliteration of our author’s 
words—os! 2 j—the same term as he uses with respect to Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din’s favour towards his slave, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak—and that the Turk 
Maliks and Amirs were envious in consequence. All that that work states, i 
addition to our author's words—for he does not say so—is, that when she 
mounted to ride forth, the Master of the Horse, who had become Amir-ul-Umra 
[such an office did not exist in those days, and our author never ments 
such an office], used to aid her to mount by taking her under the arm-pit [J®]— 
but leaning on his arm or shoulder, in mounting, would seem to be nearer 
the intended meaning. Now it is very possible that it was part of the duty of 
the Lord of the Stables, or his privilege, to assist his sovereign to mount when 
he or she rode forth, and that such an act might not have been occasioned 
through any undue familiarity ; only what was applicable to a pungent seas 
according to Musalman ideas, was not so to a female. bers a - 
the Stables being an Abyssinian, this was, with her re 2 as attire, 

jea sufficient to the rebellious Turk Maliks—the remainder of t Chihil- 
pat Mamliks,” of whom more hereafter—to rebel beget: ag 
energetic for them in their ambitious designs. The Zubdat-ut ‘awarikh 
makes no reference to the esicgoan reer 
conceive why our author show ed 
va ene of this pain in the text. Gwaliytr had a se 
Jaced therein by Sultan’ Ragiyyat’s father in 630 H., and our author 
ees hen Raziyyat came to the throne, she sent a force 
pe TA” sete te ee meant XIV. in the next Section], and re- 
under Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar [No. SO atth, Wai Ae 
; ison, and, as the goyernor—Rashid-ud- n, —-from 
Meved a8 aston ing him, appears to have died there, a new 
author's invocation resplcte Je same time probably, although he is not 
was despatched, at the same X proba q i se 
oy fendatory After the death of Rashid-ud-Din, "Ali, the next oficial in 
ss en the Amiri-Dad, Ziyé-ud-Div, Junaidi, who, being a kinsman of 
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of the victorious kingdom, Minhaj-i-Saraj, in conjunction 
with the Malik®-ul-Umra [the chief of Amirs] Ziya-ud- 
Din, Junaidi, who was the Amir-i-Dad [chief magistrate] 
of Gwaliyiir, and with other persons of note, came out of 
the preserved fortress of Gwaliyir on the Ist of the 
month Sha’ban, 635 H., and returned to Dihli, the capital ; 
and, in this same month, Sultan Raziyyat committed 
to the charge of this servant [the author] the Nasiriah 
College at the capital, to which was added the Kazi-ship of 
Gwaliyir °. 

In the year 637 H. Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan-i- 
Ayaz, who was the feudatory of Lohor, began to show a 
rebellious spirit’. Sultan Raziyyat led an army towards 


the rebel Wazir, who refused to acknowledge Sultan Ragiyyat, may have been 
suspected of disaffection. No cause for rebellion appears, neither is any 
rebellion mentioned ; and, on our author's arrival at Dihli, another office was 
bestowed upon him, é addition to his Kagi-ship of Gwaliyir, which he still 
held. See Thomas: PATHAN KINGs, page 105. 

“(In 631 H. some emissaries from Balka Khan, son of Tiishi [Jiji], son of 
Chingiz Khan, arrived at the Court of Sultan I-yal-timish from Kifchak, 
bringing presents for him, but, as that Sultin had refrained from holding any 
intercourse whatever with the Mughal Khans, and was wont to send their 
agents out of his territory when they came, he would not put these emissaries 
to death, and desired to dismiss them kindly. They were sent to Gwialiyir, 
however, [this was one way of dismissing them kindly], and the party, being 
all Musalmans, used to present themselves in the Masjid there every Friday, 
and said their prayers behind the author of this book [he acting as Imam], 
until the reign of Sultan Raziyyat, when the author, after six years’ absence, 
returned to Dihli from Gwéaliyar, and was promoted, by the favour of that 
soyereign, At this time directions were given for these emissaries of Balka 
Khan to be removed to Kinnauj, and there detained; and there they were kept 
until they died.” ; 

_ 5 In some copies, Majd-ul-Umra, but the above seems the correct title. 
ignifies glory, grandeur—the glory or grandeur of Amirs does not sound 
y correct. It was an honorary title merely. 2 

e pardoned ” rebel—must have performed one of these 
hat Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz 
sultan Ragiyyat advanced 
. He retired before her 
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that part from Dihli, and followed in pursuit of him. At - 
last an accommodation took place, and he presented him- 
self; and the province of Multan, which Malik Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Din, Kara-Kush Khan-i-Aet-kin, held, was made over 
to the charge of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz. 
Sultan Raziyyat returned again to the capital on Thurs- 
day, the roth of the month of Sha’ban *, 637 H. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Altiniah, who held the fief of 
Tabarhindah °, broke out into rebellion, and, secretly, some 
of the Amirs of the Count abetted him in this treason. 
Sultan Raziyyat, on Wednesday, the oth of the sacred 
month Ramazan of this same year [637 H.], set out from 
the capital, with numerous forces’, for the purpose of 
putting down Malik Alttiniah’s rebellion, When she 
reached that place [Tabarhindah]’, through circumstances 
which supervened, the Turk Amirs rose against her, and 
put to death* Amir Jamal-ud-Din, Ya-kiit, the Habashi, 
seized Sultan Raziyyat and put her in durance, and sent 
her to the fortress of Tabarhindah *, | 


this than on the former occasion. Hasan’s eldest son, whose name has not © 
transpired, taking advantage of Ragiyyat’s presence in the Panjab, presented 
himself before her, was well received, and the fief of Baran, east of Dihli, 
was conferred upon him. Soon after, however, he left, without leave and 
without the cause being known, and rejoined his father, who still was able to 
hold Banian, and, soon after, the Karlughs gained possession of Multan. 
At this period Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Hindi Khan, held the fief of 
Uchchah. 

8 Ramazan, in some copies of the text. 

9 Altiniah was only lately made feudatory of Tabarhindah, for, when 
Ragiyyat came to the throne, she gave him his first fief, that of Baran, Briggs 
styles him “of the Toorky “ibe of Chelgany”—a nice blunder, but Dow 
leaves this part of the sentence bei See last para. of note 8, page 643, and 

ing of Chihil-gani in next Section. . 
be age ae of the text, ‘with the forces composing the 4a/6” or 
centre, the signification of which has been given in note *; page 634. 

2 But not ‘on the way” thither as in Tabakat-i-Akbari and Firishtah. 

2 Our author says “martyred,” here equivalent to his being put to death 
unjustly. Raugat-us-Safa says, Ya-kit commanded her troops, a very unlikely 
thing, when the Turk Maliks and Amirs hated him so greatly. He may dave 
commanded Raziyyat’s own personal followers. Raugat-us-Safa, indeed, says. 
so. For the detail of these events see the account of Malik Altiiniah in the 


Oe earaisstradbait and Buda’in? have Tarhindah—saj—in all cases, 


é 3 ‘ ; ‘ ee 
“Tirishtah [‘‘revised text’’], wherever this place is mentioned, under 
eee al it may be, has Pathindah—1144 Pathadah—sos and 


Bathindab—12 


Sy, ee 
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Among the events which happened in the beginning of 
Sultan Raziyyat’s reign, the greatest was that the Ki- 
ramitah and Mulahidah heretics of Hindustan, incited by 
a person, a sort of learned man, named Nir-ud-Din, a 
Turk *, whom they used to style Nir, the Turk, collected 
together at Dihli, from different parts of the territory of 
Hind, such as Gujarat, and the country of Sind, and the 
parts round about the capital, Dihli, and the banks of the 
rivers Jiin and Gang. In secret they pledged themselves 
to be faithful to each other, and, at the instigation of Nir, 
the Turk, they conspired against Islam. This Nir, the 
Turk, used to harangue, and the mob would collect around 
him. He used to call the 'Ulama of the orthodox people‘ 
Nasibi [setters-up], and to style: them Murjt’ [procrasti- 
nators], and used to incite the common people to animosity 
against the orders of 'Ulama of the sects of Abi-Hanifah 
and Shaf'i until a day was fixed upon. The whole of the 
fraternities of the Mulahidah and Kiramitah entered the 
Fami’ Masjid of the city of Dihli, on Friday, the 6th of the 
month of Rajab, in the year 634 H., to the number of about 
one thousand persons, armed with swords and shields. 
Having divided into two bodies, one body, from the side of 
the Hisar-i-Nau [the new Citadel], entered the gateway of 
the Fami’ Masjid on the northern side, and the second 
body, passing through the Bazar-i-Bazazin [the Bazar of 
the Cloth-Merchants], entered the gateway of the Mu’izzi 
College under the supposition that it was the ¥aynz’ Masjid, 
_ and, on both sides, fell upon the Musalmans with [their] 
swords. A great number of people, some by the swords of 
_ those heretics, and some [trodden] under people’s feet, 
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this outbreak, the warriors of the city, such as Nasir-ud- 
Din, Ai-yitim, the Balarami, and Amir, Imam-i-Nasiri, the 
Poet, and other armed men, from different directions, rode 
fully equipped [as they were] with cuirass, and other 
defensive armour, steel cap, spear, and shield, into the 
Fam’ Masjid, by the minarah entrance *, and plied their 
swords upon the Mulahidah and Kiramitah heretics ; and 
the Musalmans, who were on the roof of the Fant Masjid, 
poured down stones and bricks upon them, and sent the 
whole of the Mulahidahs and Kiramitahs to hell, and 
quelled that outbreak. Thanks be to God for the blessing 
of safety and the honour of religion! 

When’ they imprisoned Sultan Raziyyat within the 
stronghold of Tabarhindah, Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Al- 
tiiniah, entered into a matrimonial contract with her, and 
espoused her’, and marched an army towards Dihli, in 
order to take possession of the kingdom a second time. 
Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, Salari, and Malik Kara- 
Kush rebelled and quitted the capital, Dihli, and went and 
joined them. 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah [Raziyyat’s bro- 
ther '], was [at this time] seated on the throne; and Ikhti- 

8 Compare ELuroT, vol. ii. page 336. ‘ : 

® The Tagkarat-ul-Mulik and some other works state that Malik Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Din, Altiiniah, contracted marriage with Sultan Ragiyyat, nolens volens. 
He then took up her cause. He was no longer a rebel, because he imagined 
he would get the upper hand of his brother rebels ; and Ragiyyat now managed 
to raise a considerable force consisting of Khokhars [this large tribe appear to 
have extended, at that period, a considerable distance east of the Biah, and the 
good horses to be obtained in the Talwandhis of the Khokhars are often 
mentioned], Jats, and others of the tribes about Tabarhindah, and sone Amits 
likewise, from the adjoining fiefs, went over to her. The Tabakat-i-Akbari, 
and Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh, also mention Khokhars, but Firishtah, here, as well 
as elsewhere, not knowing the difference between eas and SS turns the former 
into Ghakars, a people, in his time, in some repute, and when a chief or two 

he tribe were serving the Mughal emperors. ; 
Tieaties states that “Xesia”—he refers to Ragiyyat—‘‘when force 
failed her had recourse to art, and she so far gained nhc Altunia dy the 
: of love or ambition, that he agreed to marry her,” &c, I wonder 
ri : thentic history” that is recorded in, or how proved? The reason of 
SERGE ak ase yak t, as shown bya Mubammadan 
the change in Malik Altiniah’s policy is apparen : Dilhi and he had 

“ser in a following note. Others had obtained power at 
swpitenan & i ade a tool of, and now, therefore, he 
been left out in the cold after being made , cas ee 
who formerly rebelled against Sultin Ragiyyat became, out of revengs, 

mpion. ; ‘ 

1 Half-brother apparently. 
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yar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, the Amir-i-Hajib, having been assas- 
sinated, Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, the Rimi, had become 
Amir-i-Hajib. In the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, in the 
year 638 H., Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, led* an 
army out of Dihli for the purpose of resisting Sultan Raziy- 
yat and Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Altiniah, and they were 
routed, and, having reached Kaithal, the troops along with 
them all abandoned them’, and Sultan Raziyyat and 
Malik Altiiniah fell captive into the hands of Hindiis, and 


attained martyrdom. 

Their defeat took place on the 24th of the month, Rabi’- 
ul-Awwal; and the martyrdom of Sultan Raziyyat took 
place on Tuesday, the 25th of Rabi’-ul- Awwal*, in the 
year 638 1. Her reign extended over a period of three 
years, six months, and six days". 


2°The author of the Tabakat-i-Akbari, who seems to know—without 
naming any authority—better than those persons who were eye-witnesses of 
what they relate, and other authors who preceded him, asserts that Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, sent an army against Ragiyyat under Malik 
Yzz-ud-Din, Balban [in some copies Tigin], who afterwards attained the title of 
Ulugh Khan, and Firishtah, of course, follows. The amusing part of it is 
that our author’s patron was neither styled "Izz-ud-Din, at this time, nor at any 
other ; and he had not attained such a high position at that period as to be 
put in the command of an army, as may be gathered from the account of him 
in the next Section. He was, at first, Khisaih-dar to Sultan Ragiyyat, 
and, afterwards, during her reign, became Amir-i-Shikar. The above- 
mentioned work also places this defeat and death of Ragiyyat in 637 H.—a 
year too soon. 
3 The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh, as well as the Tabakat-i-Akbari, makes two 
- affairs of this, and says that it was after the first defeat, but gives no date for 
it, that Raziyyat raised a force of Khokhars and other tribes, and that the 
second defeat took place near Kaithal, on the 4th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 638 H., 
after which the Khokhars and others abandoned her, and she and her husband 
- fell into the hands of the Hindis, who put them to death on the 25th of the 
same month, See further details of these transactions in the account of 
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V. SULTAN MU’IZz.0 INyA ee 
ULTAN bake 12Z-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DIN, BAHRAM SHAH 6, 
SON OF THE SULTAN [I-YAI.-TIMISH]. 
cha i Mu izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah—on whom be 
peace .——was a conquering monarch, fearless and full of 
Cc ace SE eatitee . . H 
aeaieti 84: SAE HRADY ; but he was endowed with some 

é able attributes and excellent qualities. He was in 
na ai unassuming and frank; and never had about his 
person jewelry and finery after the custom of the kings of 
ibis world, nor did he ever evince any desiré for girdles, 
silken garments, decoration, banners, or display. 

When they imprisoned Sultan Raziyyat in the preserved 
city of Tabarhindah, the Maliks and Amirs, in accord, 
despatched letters to the capital city of Dihli, and Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Bahram Shah, on Monday, the 28th of the month 
Ramazan, in the year 637 H., they raised to the throne of 
sovereignty. When, on Sunday, the 11th of the month of 
Shawwal of that same year, the Maliks and Amirs and the 
rest of the forces returned to the city again, they publicly 
pledged their allegiance to his sovereignty within the Daulat 
Khanah [Royal residence] on the stipulation of the Deputy- 
ship being conferred upon Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin’; 
and, on that day, after [pledging] allegiance, the writer of 
these words, by way of benediction, in order to congratulate 
him [on his accession], recited this strophe :— 

“* Well done, on thy account, the uprearing of the emblems of sovereignty ! 
Bravo to thy good fortune, heaped up, the ensigns of dominion ! 
Mu'izz-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mughis-ul-Khalk bi’l bakk, 

Of dignity like Suliman: under thy command are both sia [genii] and 
mankind. ‘ 
‘Though the sovereignty of Hind be the heritage of the Shamsi family, 


Praise be to God, a second I-yal-timish, of tts sons art thou. 
When the whole world saw thee, that, by right, thou art the kingdom’s 


heir, 
They made thy diadem their kiblah-gik, for thou art all-powerful and 


wise. 





6 ‘The inscription given as that of his first coining is as follows :— 
Obverse— lets 5 yA s ra dS alee praise oll ob bash y all? 
Reverse—! unis (dao “BIH jo Os 
which may be thus translated i-—Obverse—‘* The name of Sultan ess 
Din, Bahram Shah, conferreth glory on dinar and diram. Year 637.” Re- 
verse —* Struck at the seat of empire, Dihlt, in the first year [of the reign}.” 
7 He was to act as Deputy or Regent for one year. See the account of this 
t Section, Firishtah turns this name into “ Alp-Tigin,” but 
altogether, aid makes Jiggé of him. ee obs 
Pies ee ra T 
= +e 


Dow leaves out the titles 


Mere in 4. 
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Like as Minhaj-i-Saraj’s, for thee the creation’s prayer is this :— 

©O God! mayest thou on the kingdom's throne to eternity continue : 

Straight like the spear may the universe during thy reign become, 

So that, save in the hair-tuft of thy standard, no one may disorder 
behold 8.’” 


When Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, became Deputy’, 
by virtue of his deputy-ship, he took the affairs of the 
kingdom into his own hands, and, in conjunction with the 
Wazir, the Nizim-ul-Mulk, the Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-’Iwaz, the Mustaufi', assumed control 
over the disposal of state affairs *. 

After a month or two had passed away, this fact began 
to press heavily upon the noble mind of Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din; and a sister of the Sultan, who had been married to 
the son of the Kazi, Nasir-ud-Din *, and had, at her own 
request, been repudiated‘ by him, the Deputy [Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Din, Aet-kin], having taken to wife, assumed the triple 
naubat, and stationed an elephant at the entrance of his 
own residence* [out of parade], and the grandeur of his 


§ T have translated and inserted this strophe here, not for any particular 
merit it possesses, but to show the style of our author's unctuous and flatulent 
poetical effusions. Although his work was completed twenty-one years after 
this event, and the true character of the Prince he composed those lines upon 
was then known to him, whatever good opinion he may have had of him at the 
time of his accession, he did not think it necessary to omit this piece of fulsome 
adulation to this ‘Suliman in dignity,” this ‘second I-yal-timish.” This 
translation will not be again burdened with any more of our author's own poetry. 

® On account of Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah’s youth, as was determined 
when the Maliks agreed to raise him to the throne. He was to act as Deputy 
_one year. : 

1 Mustaufi is not a proper name. It signifies the head clerk of a depart- 
ment, an auditor, &c., and to the office previously held by ‘the upright 
officer,” as Muhagzab has been translated, or by his father or ancestors. See 
n translation of the A’in for the meanings of such words, and 

Elliot : INp1a, vol. ii, page 338. é 

he, in concert with the Wazir, riled the country, whilst the 
a v ed the jinn and mankind,” was king in 
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affairs and the execution of his mandates lasted until the 


month of Muharram of the year 638 H., when, unex- 


pectedly, on Monday, the 8th of that month, by command 
of the Sultan, a discourse was delivered within the Kasgr 
named Safed® [the White Castle]. After the termination 
of the discourse, Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, from 
the upper part of the palace, despatched two reckless 
Turks, after the manner of /idd-is, so that, in front of the 
dais, in the royal Audience Hall of the Kasr-i-Safed, they 
martyred Malik Ikbtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, by the wound 
of a knife’, They inflicted on the Wazir, the Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, Muhazzab-ud-Din, two wounds in the side; but, as 
his appointed time was not come, he got away from them 
and escaped outside. Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, the 
Rimi, became Amir-i-Hajib, and assumed the direction of 


6 The printed text has ,¥ J+ ,a5 instead of lb ot ,2 as above, and so 
the former is rendered in ELiot, vol. ii, page 338, ‘‘the Palace of the 
White-roo/.” [hope the Archzologists will not search for it under the latter 
name. The ‘Arabic word kagr, and its Persian equivalent kishk, does not 
mean a palace exactly, but, morest rictly speaking, a castle—a fortified residence. 
Windsor Castle, for example, in the feudal times, was akasr. See also note 4, 

age 331. : 
ay Ou author makes a totally different statement in his account of this Malik 
in the next Section. There he says that the Salar, the late Ahmad-i-Sa’d, 
came secretly to the Sultan and instigated him to this act. We 

The Tabakat-i-Akbari cuts this matter very short, and Buda ‘tint perpetrates 
the blunder of killing Aet-kin and the Wazir both at one time. Firishtah 
here makes an altogether different statement to our author’s, but does not quote 
his authority, andj as our author is about the only one for the reigns of the 
Shamsi dynasty, the Dakhani historian’s statement may be valued nei 
He says Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, instigated two Turks ae 
confidants to feign drunkenness, and to assassinate Alb-Tigin Sa orl 
the Wazir. They entered. the royal Audience Hall of the pee - 
this purpose, and Alb-Tigin [Aet-kin], who was standing up es “ 
Amirs before the Sultan—who is made out to have been present sa ; 
_—moved to stop them and prohibit their approach [seeing the con oe hey 

ee i if the guards were not enough for the purpose], when, 
pean s ee they wanted, they slew him with their ‘“ life-taking 
ria car Oe nttacked the Wazir, Muhaggab-ud-Din, and inflicted two 
~~ m4 him. The other nobles present now making a rush, Muhaggab-ud- 
: gat aa The Sultan, that day, ordered the two Turks to be 
ed to escape. e Sultan, , : ; 
eae but very soon released them. The Lubb-i-Tawarikh 


_ imprisoned for their act, 


A tly given. 
a ye imilar account, but the names are correc! y gi tae 
Se ee eka name applied to the agents of the Chief of the Assassins, et 
Siith-ol fibal, who carried out his decrees against people's Hves, Fidi 


ho is devoted to carry out any deed. cad 





ud-Din, Aet-kin, who incited Malik Altiniah to 
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’ State affairs ; and, when Sultan Raziyyat, along with Malik 

Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Altiiniah, from Tabarhindah, determined 
to move towards Dihli, and revoked that intention, and 
withdrew, and Sultan Raziyyat and Altiniah attained 
martyrdom at the hands of the Hindiis, as has previously 
been recorded, the affairs of Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar', 
‘took a new turn. Moreover, because, in the execution of 
his own mandates, and the administration of the affairs of 
the kingdom, he did not possess the authority of the 
‘Sultan of Islam, and used to seek to acquire superiority 
over the Wazir, the Nizam-ul-Mulk, Muhazzab-ud-Din, and 
used to issue his own orders, the Wazir, secretly, was in 
the habit of influencing the Sultan’s disposition against 
Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, to such degree, that the 
Sultan’s temper became quite changed towards him. 

When Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, discovered this fact, 
he grew apprehensive of the Sultan. He was desirous by 
some suitable means of removing the Sultan and placing 
one of the latter's brothers upon the throne. On Monday, 
the 17th® of the month of Safar, 639 H., at the residence of 
the Sadr-ul-Mulk’, the Sayyid, Taj-ud-Din, ‘Ali, Masawi, 
who was the Mushrif-i-Mamialik [Secretary of the King- 
dom], Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, convened a party of the Sadrs 
and chief men of the capital, such as the Kazi-i-Mamalik 
[Kazi of the Kingdom], Jalal-ud-Din, the Kasani®, Kazi 

Kabir-ud-Din, Shaikh Muhammad-i-Shami, [the Syrian], 
d other Amirs* and important personages, When 
they had assembled, and deliberated respecting the change 
of government, they despatched the Sadr-ul-Mulk [Sadr 
State—Chief Sadr] to the presence of the Wazir, 


‘ é 





ft 


oh of the seditious, he t : 
ts = ia enti at the abode of the Sadr-ul-Mulk, Taj-wd-Din, who was. 
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might be present [with them], and that, in accord with 
him, they might carry out their object effectively. 

One of the Sultan’s favourites and confidants was at 
the Wazir’s side when the Sadr-ul-Mulk reached his 
residence ; and when the Wazir, the Nizam-ul-Mulk, Mu- 
hazzab-ud-Din, heard the announcement of the Sadr-ul- 
Mulk’s coming, he concealed that confidential person of 
the Sultan in a place where he might hear their conver- 
sation. The Sadr-ul-Malk entered, and statéd to him 
all about the [proposed] change in the state of the 
highest personages of the sublime Court, and craved 
the Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud-Din, the Wazir’s attendance. 
The Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud-Din, replied: “It behoveth 
that you should return again, so that I may perform 
atresh the ablution of purification, and follow [you] to 
the presence of the grandees,” When the Sadr-ul-Mulk ‘ 
retired, Muhazzab-ud-Din brought forth the Sultan’s con- 
fidant, and said to him: “ Didst thou hear what the Sadr- 
ul-Mulk said‘? Proceed quickly to the royal presence 
and represent that it is advisable that the Sultan should 
mount and come upon that seditious party so that they 
may not have dispersed ”®. 















4 The difference of idioms in the text, so often mentioned, is considerable 





here also, rue 
5 The Dakhani historian—-who has made “‘such conscientious and excellent 


use of his predecesssors,” and whose works he has ‘‘se entirely wii of all 
prominent facts mentioned by them,” as to have rendered their works ‘‘almost 
useless ”—-FIRISHTAH, by his wholesale appropriations of the text of we 
\ait-i-Akbari—in many places verbatim, although he pretends, now an 
to differ from it, whilst copying the identical statement at the same time 
“exhausted” that work so faithfully and conscientiously 
that he betrays himself, and endorses the same great blunder that the — 
of the Tabakat-i-Akbari perpetrates here, even to the incorrect — 7 = ead 
one of the parties, which is totally contrary to our es 's om ant Bann, : 
the other's oto words subsequently contradict, and then: is sta ei « 
our author, from whose work he took it, for there is no i oe — : 
‘ter to recur to. The Tabakat-i-Akban says, after Aet-kin had bes 
pine ted and Muhagzab wounded, that ‘“* Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, — 
ei. became Amir-i-Hajib, and be administered the affairs according to. sean 
the. Rumi, d usages. It so happened, that, at the instigation of a clique 
naan ook counsel with the Sadrs and conspicuous persons — 
hange of sovereignty. On Monday, the 18th of Safar, all the 
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When they stated this matter to the Sultin, he, at once, 
mounted, and that disaffected party became struck with 
amazement, and Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, joined the Sultan, 
who returned, and held a council in his own royal resi- 
dence, and forthwith a mandate was issued that Badr-ud- 
Din, Sunkar, should proceed to Buda’iin, and that district 
was made his fief. Kazi Jalal-ud-Din, Kasani, was re- 
moved from the chief Kazi-ship, and Kazi Kabir-ud-Din, 
and Shaikh Muhammad-i-Shami, together with him, became 
apprehensive, and left the city. 

After a period of four months, Malik Badr-ud-Din, 
Sunkar, returned to the capital", and, as the Sultan was 
incensed against him, he ordered him to be imprisoned ; 
and the Sayyid, Taj-ud-Din, ’Ali, Misawi?, was also 
ordered to be imprisoned, and, at last, both of them were 
martyred *. This occurrence totally changed the disposi- 
tion of the Amirs, and all of them became frightened and 
apprehensive of the Sultan, and not one among them 


he also might attend the meeting and take part in the consultation. At once, 
the Sadr-ul-Mulk gave intimation to Sultin Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, 
and, having placed a confidential follower of the Sultin’s in @ place of con- 
cealment, [where? in another man’s house to betray Aimself!] went to the 
Nigam-ud-Mulk’s [Muhazzab, the Wazir’s] abode and informed him of the 
presence [at Ads ow house !] of Kazt-Jalal-ud-Din, the Kasani, Kagi Kabir. 
ud-Din, Shaikh Muhammad, and other personages there assembled [and 
asked him to come along with him], but Muhagzab-ud-Din put off his coming 
to the time of afternoon prayers. The Sadr-wl-Mulk represented what was 
doing by means of the Suitan’s servant, whom fe Aad concealed, and apprised 
_ that monarch of the state of affairs, who, that very hour, set out, and came 
_ upon them,” &c, &c, The Sadr-ul-Mulk, Taj-ud-Din, as mentioned in the 
‘hext page, was imprisoned and put to death for his share in this affair. Some 
s of the smaller fry of historians copy this blunder from the Tabakat-i- 

well as Firishtah, and, from the fact of the latter making the very 
the former—he, indeed, uses his very words—I am much 
ishtah ever saw our author's work, and I think 
in Firishtah, taken from our author’s history, but 
Akbari. Co 
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placed any further confidence in him. The Wazir, too, 
in order to avenge the wounds he had received, desired 
that all the Amirs, the Maliks, and the Turks should 
rebel against the Sultan®. He continued to raise the 
Sultan’s apprehensions against the Amirs and Turks, and 
was exciting the fears of the Amirs against the Sultan, 
until, at last, this fact spread abroad like a pestilence, and 
was the cause of the dethronement of the Sultan, and 
rebellion among the people. ‘ : 
Among the Siamitiea which happened during the reign 
of Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, was the matter of 
the city of Lohor, when an army of the infidel Mughals 
from the direction of Khurasan and Ghaznin appeared 
before that city, and, for a considerable time, carried on 
hostilities. The feudatory of Lohor was Malik Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Din, Kara-Kash', and he, by nature, was very oe 
energetic, intrepid, and fearless, but the rapes 
Lohor did not act as the conditions of union deman' : 
and in fighting, and in keeping guard at night, eee 
much neglect. When that disposition became evi me : 
Malik Kara-Kash, he put his retainers in motion, an fe 
night, evacuated the city, and set out towards bee 
Dihii. The infidel Mughals pursued him, but oe — 
High God preserved him under His own ers: erie: 
he escaped in safety from them. As no ru ei: - 
sei Meare 7 err yee pene Mughals 
amadi-ul-Akhir, a a 
Be eisanein of that city’, martyred the Musalmans, 
and made captive their dependents. 


o 1. ii. page 339- : - 
: — dase « Mallee,” as if that was his name, and Briggs always 
low 
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When the dreadful intelligence of this calamity reached 

_ the capital, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, assembled 

the people of the city of Dihli in the Kasr-i-Safed [White 

Castle], and to the author, the writer of these lines, he gave 

command to deliver a discourse, and the people pledged 
their fealty [anew] to the Sultan *, 


their merchandize, and had provided themselves with letters of protection 
from the Mughal rulers, and they seemed not to care what happened, and the 
remainder of the chief inhabitants were also remiss, Seeing this, Malik Kara- 
Kash determined to leave them, more particularly as there was but little 
chance of being succoured from Dihli, The Turk and Ghiiri Maliks, being 
disaffected towards Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, were not very 
active in obeying his summons to assemble their followers, and the “upright 
officer” —the atch rebel - [referred to in note 6, page 641], Muhaggab-ud-Din, 
the Wazir—even after the army had reached the Bith, instead of pushing 
on to Lahor, was occupied in plotting the destruction of his master, Finding 
resistance hopeless, Malik Kari-Kash, under pretence of making a night 
attack upon the Mughal camp, assembled his family and followers, cut his 
way out, and made towards Dihli. 


After he had left, when too late, the 
inhabitants made some effort to defend the place, under the guidance of the 


Kot-wal [Seneschal], Ak-Sunkar, and a few others. During the fighting that 
went on in the streets of the city, after the Mughals effected a lodgment, 
the BAHAbur, TA-ik, the Mughal commander, according to our author, was 
encountered, lance to lance, by Ak-Sunkar, and eactr wounded the other so 
severely that both died of their wounds, 
There is considerable discrepancy here between our author and Fasih-j.and 
others which will be noticed in the last Section, and as to the Bahadur, Ta-ir, 
being killed, according to Fasih-i and others, he was alive in 644 H., and, 
moreover, the Nii-yin, Mangiitah, was the commander of the Mughals, and 
the Bahadur, Ta-ir, was under him. After the departure of the Mughals, 
the Khokhars, and other Hindi Gabrs, seized upon Lahor ; and, after this, 
_ We no more hear of a feudatory of Lahor in the whole work. 
_ Briggs, in his version of F irishtah’s history, du not on his authority, assures 
that the Mughal in question was ‘a famous Zoordy leader named Zoor- 
ooshreen [sic] Khan” !) Dow, however, turns Malik Kara-Kash into 
Mal he viceroy,” but leaves out this “famous Zoorky leader.” 
‘as sacked, numbe: of its people were massacred and carried away 
ete : : 
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There was a’ Darwesh, a Turk-man, who was named 
Aiytb, a hermit clothed in garb of hair-cloth, who, for 
soine time, dwelt, engaged in his devotions, at the Hauz 
[reservoir] of the Kasr-i-Sultan [the Sultan’s Castle], and 
there he acquired intimacy with Sultan Mu izz-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah, and the Sultan manifested a partiality for 
him. This Darwesh began to interfere in state affairs. 
Before this the Darwesh in question had dwelt at the town 
of Mihir, and had been persecuted by Kazi Shams-ud-Din 
of Mihir. At this time, that the Darwesh’s words were 
revered by, and he had acquired ascendancy over, Sultan | 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, he used his endeavours until 
the Sultan had Kazi Shams-ud-Din of Mihir thrown before 

»et of an elephant’. : 
hee as eis catastrophe became known, the people 4 
again became wholly afraid of the Sultan. In order to 
repel the infidel Mughals who were then before fag : 
of the city of Lohor, the Sultan nominated Mali ; rae | 
ud-Din, Husain, son of Ali’, the Ghari, a : : 
Wazir* [the Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud-Din],_ an pies | 
Amirs and Maliks, with the forces of sci 3 
towards Lohor, for the purpose of guarding t e i ~ 
At this period, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, 





in after times, Sultan Firaiz Shah repaired it, as well as many other buildings, 
in after s, Sult 
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Saturday, the roth of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, in the year 639 H.,, 
entrusted this author with the Kazi-ship of the empire, 
together with the Kazi-ship of the capital, and conferred 
upon him a robe of honour and liberal presents. After 
this, the troops received orders [to move]. 

When the forces assembled on the bank of the Biah', the 
Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud-Din, the Wazir, in order to take 
vengeance upon the Sultan, so that, by some means or 
other, he might oust him from the throne, indited a repre- 
sentation secretly to the Sultan from the camp, saying : 
“These Amirs® and Turks will never become obedient. It 
is advisable that an edict should be issued by His Majesty’, 
that I, and Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, should destroy all the 
Amirs and Turks, by such means as may be attainable, in 
order that the country may be clear [of them].” When that 
representation reached the Sultan, he, according to the 
way of precipitancy and youthfulness, did not take this 
order into consideration nor deliberate upon it, and com- 
manded so that an edict of the desired form was written 
out and despatched to the camp. 

As soon as the edict reached the camp, Muhazzab-ud- 
Din showed the very edict itself to the Amirs and Turks, 
saying: “The Sultan writes and commands respecting you 
on this subject.” All of them became excessively incensed 
against the Sultan, and, at the suggestion of the Khwajah, 
Muhazzab-ud-Din, the Wazir, they pledged themselves to 
effect the expulsion and dethronement of the Sultan. 
_ When the news of this disaffection on the part of those 

_ Amirs and troops reached the capital, the Shaikh-ul-Islam? 

- _® Tabakat-i-Akbari says ‘when the army reached the banks of the river 
Bish, near which, at this period, the town of Sultan-piir has been founded.” 
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[the Muhammadan Patriarch] of the capital was Sayyid 
Kutb-ud-Din, and him the Sultan despatched to the army 
for the purpose of allaying that sedition. He proceeded 
to the camp, and used his endeavours in stirring up and 
augmenting that sedition, and came back again, and the 
army followed after him, and arrived before the gates of 
Dihli, and fighting was commenced. 
- This servant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, and [several] 
priests of eminence ofgthe city, used the utmost endeavours 
to make peace and allay the disaffection, but in no manner 
could an agreement be effected. The arrival of the forces 
before the gate of the city of Dihli happened on Saturday*, 
the 19th of the month of Sha’ban, 639 H., and, until the 
month of Zi-Ka’dah, hostilities were carried on against the 
fortress, and, on both sides, a great number of people* 
perished and others were disabled*. All the environs of 
the city were destroyed ; and the cause of the prolongation 
of this sedition was this. There was a head Farrash* in the 
Sultan's service whom they used to style Fakhr-ud-Din, 
Mubarak Shah, Farrukhi, who, in the employ of the 
Sultan, had found favour, and had acquired complete 
ascendancy over his mind, and whatever he said to the 
Sultan that the Sultan would do, and this Farrash would, 
in no way, assent to an accommodation®, 
On Friday, the 7th’ of the month Zi-Ka'dah, the depen- 


a different person from the Sayyid Kutb-ud-Din here eines bd Er 
‘The forme , whose full names are, Khwajah—not ayyid—Kutb-ud-Din, 
eaten, eae Ushi, after whom the Kutb minarah at Dihli is named. 
He died ste years previous to this time. See note & page 621, para. 3. 

8 e copies, Monday. noe 5 : 

4 ioae ee of the great Maliks who supported Sultan Mu eer 
Bahrim Shah, was Malik Kara-Kash, feudatory of Bhianah, and a 
Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Yiiz-Bak-i-Tughril Khan. They were both — 
however, on the gth of Ramagan, at the instigation of the Farrash, alhr-a 
Dh wubazak Shah, and only obtained their release when Dihit was taken 

in, } rak Shah, a 

r federate Maliks. : 
by eek are servants of the houses of great men who ee eh 
make the beds, ane pitch the tents on journeys. This head ‘arrash is 

i barak in the next Section. ney : : : 
ee this affair of the head farrash is mentioned in deme is 

in the Tabakat-i-Akbari, and, consequently, not in Firishtah either ; e 

aes ne ieut-Tawarikh and some others refer to it See the account es 
ae ” Viie-Bak-i-Tughril Khan in the next Section. — Our author was 
Mal spon his oven tae here that he has Tt out most of the particulars 
3 See ee ey! h of Zi-Ka’dah. : 
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dents of the Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud-Din, gave 3000 jifa/s to 
a body of stupid fellows, and stirred up some of the same 
cloth as the author, who were persons of position at the 
capital, and, after the conclusion of the Friday prayers, they 
rose in the Fam’ Masjid, and drew swords upon the 
author. By the favour of the Most High God, he had with 
him a staff containing a knife, and drew it, and was accom- 
panied by a few armed slaves, and succeeded in getting out 
of the tumult. On the following nigt the Amirs and the 
Turks took the fortress, and, next day, Saturday", the 8th 
of Zi-Ka’dah, 639 H., they gained possession of the whole 
city, and imprisoned the Sultan. Mubarak Shah, the 
Farrash, who used to endeavour to stimulate the rebellion 
they made a public example of and executed; and, on the 
*night of Tuesday, the 13th of the month before-mentioned, 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, attained martyrdom 
—may he rest in peace!—and the period of his reign was 
two years, one month, and a half. 


VI. SULTAN ’ALA-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DIN, MAS'UD SHAH? 
SON OF SULTAN RUKN-UD-DIN, FIRCZ SHAH. 


Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din, Mas’iid Shah, was the son of Sultan 
Rukn-ud-Din, Firtz Shah, and was a beneficent Prince and 
of good disposition, and was endowed with all noble 
qualities. . 

A On Saturday, the 8th of Zi-Ka’dah, 639 H., when the 
is Dihhi passed out of the possession of Sultan Mu’izz- 
Bahram Shah, the Maliks and Amirs, with one 
rought forth, from confinement’, all three Princes 
: Tuesday, the 8th, but 
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[the sons and grandsons of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal- 
timish], namely, Sultan [subsequently] Nasir ud-Din, Malik 
Jalal-ud-Din, and Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’id Shah, and 
conducted them from the Kasr-i-Safed [White Castle]-to 
the Kasr-i-Firdzi-i-Daulat-Khanah [the Firazi- Castle, the 
royal residence], and agreed to the sovereignty of ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Mas'iid Shah, after that Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
Kashli Khan, had assumed the throne within the royal 
residence, and after he had been proclaimed outside the 
KSasr, and a proclamation, in his name, respecting his 
{assumption] of the sovereignty, had been once published | 
about the city. In that matter the other Maliks, not 
having agreed, placed Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas'iid ‘Shah, 
upon the throne, and administered a public pledge of fealty 
to the people. Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of ’Alj, the F 
Ghiri, became Deputy of the kingdom, the Khwajah, Mu- ei 
hazzab-ud-Din, the Nizam-ul-Mulk, was [again] made Wazir, i 
and Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Kara-Kash, became Amir-i- 4 
Hajib [Lord Chamberlain]. The provinces of Nag-awr, 
Mandaur, and Ajmir*, were made over to Malik ’Izz-ud- 








the Turk Amirs took the city—our author says in another place—Malik 7 
Balban entered it, and proceeded to the royal Kagr, and issued a proclamation cae 
intimating his asswmption of the sovereignty ; but, immediately on this be- an 
coming known, Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, and Malik Taj-ud Din, San- 
jar-i- Kik-luk, and others, assembled at the mausoleum of Sultan I-yal-timish, y re 
and repudiated that proclamation, and, in concert, went, and brought forth 

from their confinement in the Kasr-i-Safed, which appears to have been used 

the princes in durance there, the sons and grandson of I-yal- 
Mas’iid Shah. When Malik Balban became 
aware of this, he joined them, and acted in concert with them, This can 
scarcely be called ‘ths elevation of two kings in one day s [Thomas : PaTHAN 
Krines, page 120]. The new Sultan conferred the fief of Nag-awr upon Malik 
Balban-i-Kaghli Khan, together with permission to have an elephant, which 

was equivalent to his being considered as belonging to the royal family, and 

the first Malik of the kingdom ; and it is he who must have been eerie 
son-in-law—if either of the two Balbans were— or the husb - = 
sister—for *\!2 means both—and sot Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban, = erwant ee 
Ulugh Khan, which latter, the Tabakat-i-Akbari— and Birishtah — ks 

i rse—invariably confuse with Tzz-ud-Din, eae ri 
Bin. In nether ofthese works is he celle PY er de of *eadeDin 
calls him "Tzz-ud-Din, Tigin-i-Buzarg, one ae = . ud Din, and 
hani-Khurd [i. , Ulugh Khan] whose title was Ghiyas-ud-Dan, & 
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Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan, and the territory of Buda’in 
was given to Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kik-luk. Th 
writer of these words, on the fourth day from the Some 
of Dihli, requested permission to resign the Kzi-ship, and 
for a period of twenty-six days, the office was in abbyance 
be the 4th of the month of Zi-Hijjah, when the office of 
Kazi was entrusted to Kazi ‘Imad-ud-Di 
Amer eeet Kazi "Imad - Din, Muhammad, 
The Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud-Din, the Nizim-ul-Mulk 
acquired complete power over the kingdom, and appro- 
priated [the district of] Kol as his own fief. Previous to 
this he had established the nauédaz‘, and stationed an 
elephant at the gate of his own residence. He took all 
functions out of the hands of the Turk Amirs, so that their 
hearts became greatly irritated [against him], and those 
Amirs, in concert together, put him to death, within the 
cen Se pata [of Dihli], in the plain of the Rani’s 
eservoir’, on Wednesday. 2 
ee sa the 2nd of the month of 
At this period, the author determined to undertake a 
proposed journey to Lakhanawati, and, on Friday, the gth 
of the month of Rajab’, 640 H., he quitted Dihli, In 
the territory of Buda'iin, Malik Taj-ud-Din Sanjer-i- 
Kik-luk, and, in Awadh, Malik Kamr-ud-Din, Kiran-i- 
Tamur Khan, showed him abundant kindness—Almight , 
God immerse the both of them in forgiveness! At this ns 
- Malik "Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, the feudatory 


text verbatim here, as in most other places, with but very slight verbal 
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of Lakhanawati, advanced to the frontiers of Karah with 
troops and vessels, and the author joined him from Awadh’*. ae 
Malik Izz-ud-Din returned again to Lakhanawati, and eee 
the writer went along with him thither, and, on Sunday, the 
17th of the month of Zi-Hijjah, reached the Lakhanawati 
territory. The writer left all his children, family, and 
dependents, in Awadh, and, subsequently, confidential per- 
sons were sent, and his family [and children] were removed 
to Lakhanawati. From Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan the 
author experienced the utmost generosity, and received innu- 
merable gifts—the Almighty reward him !—and he remained * 
in the territory of Lakhanawati for a period,of two years. 
During those two years Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’id 
Shah, effected, in different parts of tHe kingdom, many 
victories’; and, after the Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud-Din, was 
put to death’, the office of Wazir passed to the Sadr-ul- | 
8 Ipwas at this time that Malik Tughril-i-Tughin Khan, the feudatory of } 
Lakhanawati, instigated by his adviser, Baha-ud-Din, Hilal, attempted to 
take possession of the territories of Awadh, Kayah, and Manikpir, and Upper 
An-des. See next Section. 
9 It is strange that these ‘*many victories” are not named by our author. 
‘They must refer to some minor affairs which he refers to in the next Section, | 
and which may be summed up in a few words. In 640 'H. Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Sanjer-i-Kik-luk, the feudatory of Buda’iin, overthrew the infidels of Kathehr, | 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gurait Khan, gained | 
some successes over the Hindis in Awadh, and, subsequently, is said to have 
“entered Bihar and plundered that territory, and was killed before the fortified 
city of Bihar.” In this case it is evident that the Hindiis had regained 
possession of it from the Musalmins immediately after the death of Bathe i 
ud-Din, [-bak, or, possibly, only after the decease of I-yal-timish. See note °, 
age 633. a Oe 
- penny the same period, the son of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz, on 
f Multan, who had thrown off his allegiance on the invasion of the 
9H. —Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abi-Bikr—who remained cd 
in possession of his father’s fief after his decease, several times attacked and de- 
feated the Karlughs who had advanced to the very gates of Multan. In 642 H. : 
the infidels of Jaj-nagar were defeated, and the author was present. This is the ‘ 
f the text, No. 1952, and the R. A. S. AS... s 
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‘These are the only successes which et fy sieges gained during 

i ff to so many disasters and disturban Ae 

; pe ae eis Ae ates copies of the text, as well as the more modern 
YF omes, have ‘two years after the Khwajah, Mahaggab-ud-Din, was put 
‘Geath,"” bat this can scarcely be correct, as, ™m such case, the Wazi 
; a. :* ee See: : 
: have been in abeyance. ‘ 


S 
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——— Moll Najm-ud-Din, Abs-Bikr, and the office of Amir-j 
sa of the capital was entrusted to Ulugh Pan. 
os :—may his good fortune continue?! : 
; flansi was assigned to him ; and, at this tim 
: ns : f e, man 
expeditions, as by creed enjoined, were teicher, ae 
out wealth came in from all parts, ies 
en Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i 3 
, Pughril-i-Tughan Kha 
turned from Karah towards Lakh ati sor ee 
' anawati, he de 
the Shai Ful-Mulk, the Asha'ri‘, to the capital to ete on : 
oe aaa fae ane Mas'tid Shah; and "aged 
» Nazi Jalal-ud-Din, the Kasani, who was 1e Kazi 
Awadh at this period, was i apie ol haya 
: | at this, ; nominated to proceed to Lak 
anawati with a red canopy of s eee 
y of state, and an h ary 
On Sunday, the “11th of uae 
; the month of Rabi’ i 
a Rabr'-ul-Ak 
641 H.°, the envoy’s party reached Lakhanawati, and cr 


Tughril-i-Tughan Kha 
= to ays f i i 
can ra eee a was honoured by being invested 


—and the fief 


At this ti i ' 
his time, among the praiseworthy incidents which 


2 In Exvior, vol. ii 
2 + i, page 343, he is turned i di ; 
ere ie : pi ned into Déru-l Mulk Balig’ 
a nai Mulk signifies ‘the seat of government » % men NE 
ugh in Turki signifies ‘‘ great,” ‘the greater,” & Zh er oe, oe 
be intended for who knows ? ics teteitee 0 on 
* In some of the ‘more i 
modern copies of th i 
jou, : p the text, the invocation, h s 
Pat seal siige-iees or good fortune, varies, through fected 4 . 
eta ine of copyists, and in place of ays they have one vd 
eee, ane oa in consequemce of this last blunder, some a 
a te jects jump at the conclusion that the whol ? ; 
/ 3, Rave written” after Ulugh Khai hanes Sena 
OS etme an n ascended the throne; but, had those 
7 Reload ae on, they would have found, in several places both 
; oa Gaon in the next, that our author ete ies 
, se oo as reigning when he finished his work ; 
a tay y six years more. See Elliot: Inpra : 










eS most names, correctly — 
jow leaves it out and a great 
kry, thus making,a 
Ai iC - Deen, aS ie 
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happily occurred during Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’tid Shah’s 
reign was this, that, in concurrence with the Maliks and 
Amirs of the Court, he commanded both his ‘uncles to be 
released, and they were brought forth accordingly. Malik 
Jalal-ud-Din was given the province of Kinnauj, and the 
preserved city of Bhara’ij with its dependencies was con- 
ferred upon Sultan? Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid, after which, 
both of them, in their respective’ districts, in carrying 





on holy war, as by creed enjoined, and in [attending to] p 
the prosperity of the peasants, exhibited commendable | 
examples. | 


In the year 642 H. the infidels of Jaj-nagar appeared 
before the gate of Lakhanawati*; and, on the ist of the 


7 Subsequently, when he sycceeded to the throne. This uncle had then 
attained the mafure age of fifteen, the other was younger still. 

% Most authors, with the exception of the one who was living at the time, 
and even staying in the Lakhanawati territory, and along with the Musalmain 
army—our author—and a few others, such as the authors of ‘Tartkh-i-Mubarak- 
Shahi, Rauzat-us-Safa, and Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh, who could discriminate, and 
did so, before they entered events in their writings, and -— at con- 
<clusions—have perpetrated a ridiculous ‘blunder here, which | en handed = 
down by those Musalman writers w ho copied the events in their histories from 
the Tabakat-i-Akbari, like Buda’tini, and Firishtah in particular. From the | 
version of this last-named writer the blunder, like the ‘* Pathan Dynasty,” has | 
been made over to English writers by its translators, and, in all the Histories 
of India, and Manuals of Indian History, up to this ‘hour, the blunder is duly 


recorded. : 
There was o invasion of Bangalah nor of Lakhanawa,i by the Mughals of 


Chingiz Khan—whe died eighteen years before—in fact, no invasion of the kind y | 
ever occurred. 


Some careless copyist of the identical copy of the text of our author’s work 
{such an imperfect copy for ¢ 


xample as the I. O. L. APS. 1952, oF the R.A. S,. 
MS., on which first-mentioned copy the Calcutta printed text is chiefly based] 
which fell under the notice of Nigam- 


ud-Din, Akmad, the author of the 
T abakat-i-Akbari, when compiling his work—instead of copying our author's 
swords which occur in every other copy of the text, which are as follow :— He 
wal Gel Sele 6 —did not think it fit or advisable to read it the right : 
way but in the wrong—like the editors of the Caleutta printed text, although 

the right reading was before them, e . least es patie dens aie to refer to, 

heeesitubech Sy pdt ole \S—leaving So's fora ! 

bees hardly nae to ies that Nigam-ud-Din, Abmad “ reproduces 
i#,” for it will not be found in any prior history; still, if the author 
vf the Tabakat-i-Akbari, Abi-l-Fagl, and the rest of 








those who copy the 


if the editors. of the Calcutta printed text likewise, bad 

ae Pe they might have seen that, in the two separate 

vvof Malik Tughril-i-Tughin Khan, and Malik Kirin-i-Tamur Khan, 

et reading is given, as both the I, O. L. MS., en. AS cea ey : 
a printed text also Aave it in the accounts of those Maliks “The 
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month of Zi-Hijjah, Malik Kamar-ud-Din, Ki-ran-i-Tamur 
Khan’, with troops and Amirs, in conformity with the 
commands of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’td Shah, arrived at 


Muhammadan writers who lighted upon this incorrect passage also speculate 
upon the route by which Chingiz [his ghost ?] came ; and they—one following 
the other: the blind leading the blind—come to the conclusion that it must 
have been by the same route as that by which Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, 
the Khalj, penetrated into Tibbat!! Firishtah also enters upon—or rather 
copies—the same speculations ; and this fact tends to confirm me in my sus- 
picions.that he zever saw our author's work, but merely ‘‘ exhausts” him from 
his predecessors, including the Tabakat-i-Akbari. 

STEWART, in his History of Bengal, noticed [page 97] that Firishtah was 
wrong, but did not know that the Tabakat-i-Akbari was his source of informa- 
tion, and Thomas [PATHAN KiNGs, page 21], very properly, totally discredits 
the statement as rendered frome the printed text, in Eliot [IND1A, Vol. ii. pages 
264 and 344]. ‘This invasion, I expect, took place much about the same time 
that Changiz struck that very rave coin given in THOMAS [page 91], styling 
himself by an Avadic ditle, and acknowledging the Khalifah of Baghdad— 
“ Nasir-ud.Din Ullah, Amir-ul-Miiminin”! More on this head in last 
Section. 7 

ELPHINSTONE, however, boldly asserts on the faith of the translations of 
Firishtah—for there is no doubt expressed about it—that the Mughals pene- 
trated “‘through Tibet into Bengal.” 

The facts are that the Rae of Jaj-nagar, in 641 H., began to molest the 
Lakhanawatt territory, and, in Shawwal of that year, Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 

i Khan marched towards Jaj-nagar to avenge this hostility, and eur author 
uccompanied him. An engagement took place on the frontier of the Jaj-nagar 
state, in the following month... After the infidels were routed they rallied on 
finding the Musalmans off their guard, and victory was turned into a reverse. 
Malik Tughril sent to Dihli for aid, and Sultan ’Ali-ud-Din, Mas’iid Shah, 
Sent it, but, with the object of ousting Malik Tughril, who, it appears, was too 
_ Strong to be ousted except by treachery: so, immediately after defeating the 
infid of Jaj-nagar [the Mughals of Chingiz Khan of the Calcutta text, and 
e:©, IS., No. 1952, and R. A. S. dZS., and Evtiot], who had advanced 
to the city of Lakhanawatt itself, and fled on the approach of the 
u i-Ki-ran from Awadh, he possessed himself of 

alik Tughril had to relinquish the city and 

; s t happened in the last month 

tly after, was appointed to 

but died in Shawwal, 


? 
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Lakhanawati. Between him and Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Pie 
Khan distrust showed itself, and, on Wednesday, the 6th 
of the month of Zi-Ka’dah of the same year, an accommo- 
dation took place, and he [Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan] 
relinquished Lakhanawati to Malik Ki-ran-i-Tamur Khan, 
and determined to proceed to Dihli. The writer of this 
book, in his company, reached the capital on Monday, the a 
14th of the month of Safar, 643 H., and permission to pay 3 
homage at the sublime Court was obtained. On Thursday, 
the 17th of the month of Safar, through the patronage of | 
Ulugh Khan-i-Mu’azzam'—the Almighty perpetuate his 
vicegerency !—the Nagariah College, together with the Pear 
superintendence of its endowments, the Igazi-ship of ee: 
Gwiliytr, and the lecture-ship of the Fad’ Masjid, all i 
these, were confirmed to the author, according to former 
grant, and that Malik [Ulugh Khan-i-Mu'azzam] conferred 
upon the author a special honorary robe, and a caparisoned 
horse, such as no other among his brethren of the same 
profession” had ever obtained. God reward him for it! . 
In the month of Rajab® of this same year, news was 
received, from the upper provinces, of an army of infidel a 
Mughals which had advanced towards Uchchah, and of | 
which force the accutsed Mangitah was the leader. Sultan a 
’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’id Shah, for the purpose of repelling the 
Mughal forces, assembled the troops of Islam from variqus 
On their arrival on the banks of the Biah, the 


iyas-ud-Din, Balban, who, up to that time, was 
1 In the year 642 H., Ghiyas ud-Din, " » ae 
parry eee nee Amir-i-Hajib. The Peirseees aig cy 
s us that Malik Balban [in some JZSS. 1 igin}-i-Khurd, wh 5 
he ke of Ulugh Khan, became Amir-i-Hajib. apt OS 
did not obtain that'title until five years after this, pein pee = 
not mean that he was styled Ulugh Khan at this Hime, althoug’ 


a zw his book. | 
: as Ulugh Khan when our author wrote its be ‘ ‘ 
x at peer oe used does not mean ‘‘family. ELbioy: _ ist Brats 
3 Previous to this the royal forces went on an expedition in the Do-&b of the 
Jan and Gang, the particulars of which, or rather some meagre particulars, 


7 h Khan i Section. 

ie and in the account of Ulugh Khan in the next 3 es 

= = eosin of these events which happened in 643 H.—not abe 

“ite Grand in'the last Section: of this wark, and teferred te ‘.3s si 
be ner Na-yin—whom the translator of this passage of our a 

ae i107 [page 344] has been pleased to turn into Mang eo ; 

sae jm und e name of Mankiiti farther on [page 304) ¥ being, 
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place after the decease of the august Malik, Nasir-ud-Din, 
Mahmiid Shah'—on whom be peace!—at the seat of 
government of the august Sultan Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud- 

_ Din, I-yal-timish—The Almighty illumine his tomb !— 
this sovereign [Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah]—May his 
sovereignty long continue!—was distinguished by the title 
and name of the [late] eldest son [of the Sultin], His 
mother [with her infant] was sent to the Kasr [Castle] at 
the town of Lini’, so that there he was brought up in the 
hall: of dominion and the lap of sovereignty, and, thank 
God! the foster-mother of the Most High Creator’s grace 
nourished him in such wise that he became endowed with 
all laudable qualities, and from the breasts of humanity he 
imbibed the milk of benevolence to such degtee that all his 
affairs and all his deeds became the means of the stability 
of his kingdom, and the glory of his sovereignty *. 

In every matter which becomes unfolded to illustrious 
monarchs in their old age, after the experiences and in- 
cidents of time, all such matters—indeed, twice as much— 
became realized and conceived in the auspicious constitu- 
tion and august soul of this monarch of blooming pro- 
spects, of Saturn[-like] throne ‘, in excellence a Jupiter, in 
sternness a Mars, in mien a Sun, in beauty a Venus, in 
intelligence a Mercury, in majesty a Moon in the outset 
of its youth and the morning of its existence, ih firmness, 

steadfastness, and sedateness, like Ba-Kais and Hira’, and 
in liberality and beneficence [he] became the envied of 
U mae 








an’s [pearl-giving] sea ; and the most excellent service 


blime Court—May it never experience 
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this frail one, who is the servant of this court of glory and 
altar of felicity, by way of felicitation, has composed some 
poetry and prose. Of these poetical [compositions], one, 
after the manner of a Kasidah*, and the other, in the 
manner of a mulamma’’ strophe, have been inscribed in 
these pages, in order that, when the notice of observers may 
glance over them, they may utter a prayer for the sovereign 
of Islam, and invoke a blessing on the author of them*. 

[These fulsome poems may be judged of from what is 
foregoing, and still more so from what follows, and need 
scarcely be inserted here *]. 


Titles and Names of the Sultan. 





a mae 


ae hs 
US-SULTAN-UL.A’ZAM- a 
/ UL-MU’AZZAM, \ 
/ NASIR-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DIN, 
| Ap0-L-MUZAFFAR-L-MAHMUD SHAH 


| SON OF THE SULTAN, I-YAL-TIMISH, 





YAMIN-L-KHALIFAH ULLAH, 






NASI R-L-AMIR-UL-MUMININ}. 








a culogium, a long ode. 
‘of different colours, 
but our auth 


» but, in poetry, it is applied to 


6 A poem, 
or’s strophe is not exactly 


7 Mulamma’ means — ; 
eee alternately ’Arabic and Persian, 
ar ith’ cription. 
in accord with that descrip : : 
mS The text varies here, and, in some copies, , e 
ee ‘ ara 
a i ince me that Firishtah’s knowledge of 
i re wanting to convt 

9 If anything we derived solely from what he copied out of the Tabakat- 

our author's work was — ieee 


j-Akbari, P ea: 
poe Rye first four lines of t cas Sh 

-_-Akbarf eopies ae oe sind this plainly shows whence ie obtained them. 

- the same and no "7.5 No, 195% instead of this last ttle, has 

See note 4 page 310. + 


there is a longer prayer for the 








Be ins 


ith respect {0 = aE 
it would be found wil es Ee ih and Pitishtah teh precisely 
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Offspring : 


Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Firiz Shah, the late®. 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Ibrahim Shahf the late. 
_ Malik Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, the late. 
- Malik Shihab-ud-Din, Muhammad * Shah, the late. 


Length of his reign: 
Twenty-two years. 


Motto on the Royal Signet: 


“Greatness belongeth unto God alone*.” 


Standards : 
On the right, Black. On the left, Red. 


The following is given as the inscription on two of his first coins, a dirham 
and dindr :— 
Obverse—sls syee* yrwloli JSWI Jolt! Gtk, 1b osc. M13 
Reverse—s=) Gayle ve" ans lao ssa oa in ad 
which may be thus translated ;—Obverse—“ This diram [is] 
the name of the Just and Beneficent Sultan, Na&sir-ud-Din, 
Reverse—‘‘ Struck at the city of Dihli, in the year 644 H 


stamped with 
Mahmiid Shah.” 


reign.” +» the first of the : 


The other runs thus :— 


Obverse—| Lalo grlloli gibt yell ger Impl] aKa oll 
Reverse—alas , oy! 3 eu! con ee at. snl ik wise 
sh may be rendered thus :-Obverse—‘' The defender of the ordin 
Sah ances of 
oe fe the fone of Me ae [faith], Sultan Nasir-ud-Din. The first ine 
the re Reverse—“ This coin, a dinar, [was struck] at th ital, 
(Dy po an Bay on 

oes ¥;|—offspring—and not s41—kinsmen, kindred, 
ext, and the printed text. After 

mercy or compassion ”—equivalent 
were dead when our author. 


of the Sultan's 
“no 











| pts -Sana'f doubtful: im one copy j an 
: as 
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His Maliks*. 
On the right :— 

Malik-al-Kabir, Jalal-ud-Din, Kulich*® Khan, son of [the 
lat.] Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani-i-Ghazi, Malik of Lakhana- 
wati and Karah. 

Malik-al-Kabir, Nusrat-ud-Din, Sher Khan, Sunkar- 
i-Saghalsus, Malik of Sind and of Hind’. 

Malik Saif-ud-Din, Bat* Khan -i- I-bak, the Khita-i, 
Malik of Kuhram. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Buktam-i-Aor Khan, ‘ 

Malik Nasir-ud-Din [Taj-ud-Din ?], Arsalan Khan, 
Sanjar-i-Chast*, Malik of Awadh. 

Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Balka Khan, Sana’t’. 

Malik Tamur Khan-i-Sunkar, the ’Ajami, Malik of 
Kuhram. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Yiiz-Bak-i-Tughril Khan, the 
late, Malik of Lakhanawati. 

Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid’, Tughril-i-Alb Khan. 


On the left :— 

Malik-al-Kabir-ul-Mu’azzam, Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son 
of Ali, the Ghiri. Be ‘ 

Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Salar, Mahdi. ; : 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, Malik of 
Lakhanawati. : Seen 

"Malik-alkMartm, Kamar-ud-Din, Tamur Khan-i-Ki-ran, 
Malik of Awadh and Lakhanawati. 


is list is evi i Yo Wazirs or Kigis are given, and 

5 This list is evidently defective No i : 

several seohaiied Maliks, mentioned in the following account of the reign, such 
No, XXL. in the next Section—Malik Nusrat Khan, Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar- 

isa, the Rimi ; No. XXII.—Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, the Shamsi, the 


chief Dad-Bak ; the son of Kashli Khan, Ulugh Khan's nephew; and several 


f victories is given in any copy of the text. All this shows, 


and no list © ‘ , 
ers ist our author intended to continue his work as he afterwards states. 
_ +. 


: ‘ , eee 
es, Tughril and Khalj, but these can scarcely correct 
ee phigeente oa Ea name of the third Malik below, which, from the 


ames being sometimes copied in a circle, or one after the other, have got 


mixed up one with the other. Seer, Maman ; 
7 early every CO} of the text containing this J : ay 
ae econ ike See Malik No. XVI. itr the next Section. 

- ¢ ‘This word is doubtful also. See Malik No. XTX. ‘s 
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‘or two copies, Nagr-ud-Din, D 
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Malik-al-Kabir, Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan, 
Malik of Sind and of Hind ®, 

Malik Kara-KKush Khan-i-Act-kin, Malik of Lohor. 

Malik-al-Kabir-ul-Mu’azzam, Baha-ul-Hakk wa ud-Din, 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban-i-Ulugh Khan‘, Malik of the 
Siwalikh and Hansi. : 

Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Kashli Khan, Mubarak-i-Bar- 
Bak, the late. ; 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kuret Khan, Malik of 
Awadh. 


» Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Tez Khan, Malik of Awadh. 


Such attributes of the saints, and endowments of the 
prophets, which the Most High God hath implanted in 
the great soul of this monarch and son of a monarch, 
and instilled into his august nature—piety, faith, probity, 
abstinence, compassion, clemency, mercy, beneficence, im- 
partiality, bounty, generosity, humility, purity, constancy, 
steadfastness, fasting and_ prayer, the perusal of the Holy 
‘Word, forbearance, gentleness, benevolence, harmlessness, 
justness, the love of the learned and of learning, regard for 
ecclesiastics, along with other admirable principles and 
inestimable qualities which are the requirements of 
sovereignty and principles of government, such as vigour, 
dignity, manliness, ardour, spirit, impartiality, kindness, 
liberality, and the conferring of obligations, with the con- 
currence of the people of the time—will not be found 
united in the person of any of the monarchs among the 
_ Sultans of by-gone days, or of the Maliks of past ages—The 
_ Almighty sanctify their tombs!—and the purity of the 
garment, and [other] admirable qualities, both external 
ternal, of this Sultan, and son of the Sultan—The 
shty exalt his dignity and enlighten his understand- 
te they cannot be comprised 
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within record or recital. The Almighty God preserve him 
on the throne of his dominion continual and perpetual *! 
Inasmuch as the accession of this Sultan, the son of the 
Sultan, to the throne of dominion took place in the be- 
ginning of the year 644 H.,—the Almighty perpetuate his 
sovereignty !—and that up to the period of this Chronicle 
will be fifteen years, each year thereof has been separated, 
in order that the events may be more accessible to the un- 





derstanding. 


First YEAR: 644 H. 

The Sultan-i-Mu’azzam, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, 
Mahmid Shah, under a happy conjunction of the planets, 
with auspicious fortune, at a propitious time, Re wail 
daily-increasing prosperity, ascended the ee _ 
reignty within the Kasr-i-Sabz [Green Castle] in me ne 
city of Dihli, on Sunday, the 23rd of the mont oi {u- 
harram ® in the year 644 H.; and the Maliks he 
the Sadrs and Grandees, and the Sayyids an ‘ aa 
hastened to present themselves’ at the peer: Hi ve 
may its sublimity never decrease !—and bai ie : 
ceremony of kissing the blessed hands of this king ¢: 


seve . words used by our author to express all these perfections, 
ee erties dghqone wd soos pie urged fhe ti ie 
fication ; and, therefore, I have not repeate SS te veh 
context shows, that, however eiiasie rg mares ei ae 
Oe ae Site aa have rey aes for Nagir-ud-Din, 
st 5 3 e ELiior here. ; 
nar a ett ben er that hefeopied pe we pce or ast iy 
_ ame eee Ne sy tat Be hag iat vg bese <— 
poet ee Tet very ened sais ty of ae 
fe ae . — ens a fehions he primase ghee 
cope Behe onde te - end of the next Section, belies such : 
pagans Aieeaatear copied Kur'ans, but that he lived on the price — 


; te 
a ice and that he could not afford to purchase @ pee iiere: 
hey , 


‘ rasan. and 
2 a er - send to his “dear sister” in Khu . See page 680, i 
co} a 


in i Section. 
t of Ulugh Khan in the next : 
Ee Su athoventaice the Mubinmadan year. 
at Compare ELLIOT : vol. ii. page 346. 


author’s flatteri 






sisted on. 





ety 





God-fearing and pious—in the Musalman sense 





1d duties is absurd, when he could present forty head of slaves gees 
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of august footstep; and all of them, cach in a manner 
befitting his own position, tendered the homage of con- 
gratulation on his accession to the throne. On Tuesda 
the 25th of this same month, the Sultan held a public 
reception in the audience-hall of the Kishk-i-Firazi [the 
Firiizi Castle]—the royal residence; and all the people * 
made public pledge of allegiance to the sovereignty and of 
submission to the mandates, of the beneficent smonarch of 
excellent disposition and kingly countenance. All were 
rejoiced at the reconstitution of this dynasty, and all parts 
of the territory of Hindiistén were pleased at this pro- 
sperous ” reign; and may it be prolonged to the utmost 
limits of possibility ! 

When the Sultan of Islam, Nasir-ud-Din, ‘Mabmid 
Shah, set out from Dihli towards Bhara’ij on that fief 
being assigned to him [by his nephew, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din 
-Mas'id Shah"J, his mother, the Malikah-i-Jahan, Jalal-ud. 
Dunya wa ud-Din—may her prosperity endure *!—accom- 
ey panied him. He undertook many expeditions against the 

_ infidels* in that territory and the mountains fadjacent] ; 
and the province of Bhara’ij, through his auspicious arrival 
there, assumed a most flourishing condition. 
hen, on account of those holy expeditions, and the 
condition [of the province], the fame of his 
ecame diffused through the different parts of 
_and Amirs of the kingdom, having 
1 ‘Ala-ud-Din, Mas’tid Shah, 


, a written petition [to 
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The Malikah-i-Jahan, his mother, adopting a good expe- 
dient, represented to the people to the effect that her son 
was going to the city of Dihli for the purpose of obtaining 
medicine and remedy for sickness; and she placed the 
Sultan in a litter; and the Malikah, his mother, taking 
him along with her, and, attended by a great number of 
domestics on foot and on horseback, set out from Bhara’ij 
towards the capital, Dihli. When night came on, they 
covered the blessed face of the Sultan with a woman’s veil 
and placed him on horseback, and, proceeding with the 
utmost expedition, in a short space of time they reached 
Dihli on such wise that not a living being had information 
of the arrival of the august cavalcade of this monarch of 
felicitous reign until the day that he ascended the throne. 
After the seat of dominion became beautified and orna- 
mented by the grace and splendour of his person, in the 
month of Rajab, in the year 644 H., he raised his imperial 
standards and brought out his forces for the purpose of 
marching to the banks of the river Sind, and Banian®, and 
the destruction of the infidels of Chin [the Mughals], and 
moved by successive marches*. On Sunday, the ist of 


8 The I. 0. L. MS., No. 1952, and R, A. S. MS. have Multan t 
6 This passage plainly indicates that Baniain must be the hilly tract west of 
ind-Sagar Do-abah. It is not known by that name 


the upper part of the Si : nown by : 
now. For the events of the Shamst dynasty, after I-yal-timish himself, as I 


have before stated, the only contemporary authority then living in the kingdom 
of Dibli was ur author ; but, for reasons we are not cognizant of, scarcely 
from want of information, he has not given many details ‘respecting the 
different Mughal invasions and other events which took place in these reigns, 
and above we have a specimen of his concealment of facts. He hs — 
details, however, in the last Section in his account of the Mughals, for w ic 

place I shall reserve my remarks, merely mentioning here that, in prsge 
of this year, 644 H., the Mughals extorted Tog; Geo dirams from . — ee 
moved on to Lahor, and extorted 30,000 dirams, 30 ing SE phere © 
[cloths], and 100 head of captives. Our author must ae Lage et we 
as well as much more, to feed the vanity of his patrons. ee also 


of Ulugh Khan for a few more details. In Elliot’s Ivp1A, all the important 


events in our author's work concerning the Mughal raids on the frontiers of 


i been ignored. sie i A 
Indighe stich i Firie-Shaht, copied in the Tabakat-i-Akbari, and. its 


i hor, that, at the very 
uld make us believe, contrary to our author, th 
Eaogty reign, Sultan Nasir-ud-Dim, Mahmid Shah, assigned a eos 
oF ola a dar-bash, and the dignity of Khan to Ulugh Khan, but . 
fnoarrect. Had the two former been allowed him, our author was not one | 


c honour towards his great patron. eek et ae 
age of Nagsir-ud-Din’s reign, the Dakhani historian, in his 
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the month of Zi-Ka’dah, 644 H., he crossed the river of 
Lohor [Rawi], and issued commands to the forces of Islam 
to ravage the Jad Hills and around Nandanah’, Ulugh 
Khin-i-A’zam*—may his good fortune’ continue !—who 
held the office of Amir-i Hajib, was nominated to the head 
of that army, and the Sultan with the camp, the followers, 


heavy material, and the elephants, encamped on the bank 
of the Stdharah '. 


Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam took that army, and, by the 
favour and aid of the Creator, he ravaged the Jid Hills 
and Jilam [Jhilam], and the Khokhars, and other con- 


endeavours to spin out his tale, inserts the nonsense about the removal 
of the feudatories of the Panjab, and with it quotes the stale story about 
Alexander’s message to Aristotle for advice, which is related in Guzidah and 
others long before Firishtah wrote, respecting a king of Khwarazm. 

7 See Elliot here also [IND1A: vol. ii, page 346], where the editor, in a 
note, says “the text [printed text?] has ssc sandna, but it is evidently a 
mistake for su: Sindh,” or the river Indus, which agrees with what follows, 
and with Firishta’s statement.” When NANDANAH, in some places, is turned 

_ into ‘* Vérdin,” and in one place is made “a fortified village near Kanauj,” 

_ Wwe can scarcely expect to find it in its right place. The Tabakat-i-Akbari 

_ copies our author quite correctly and has Nandanah likewise, and Firishtah— 

: ALSS. copies of the work—follows the former likewise, with some 

additions of his own concoction; but in the “revised text” of Briccs 
nah is turned into Mu/één, and that text has neither ‘Nandna” nor 

,” and both Dow and Briggs, in their versions of Firishtah, have 

‘near the Indus,” and ‘provinces on the Indus,” respectively, 

author's 319 ghd Bas Gb! 5 age Sy See also 

next Section for further particulars. 












ee ee 


ext-—wi V tions, where it is ; ee 
i paren wis aeons Nand lana in the printed text and in Buu OT, and > Si 


‘Pyros follows the incorrect reading [PATH. 
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tumacious infidels? in great numbers he sent to hell. He 
pushed on as far as the bank of the river Sind and ravaged 
and plundered those parts, and returned again from thence 
on account of the difficulty of obtaining subsistence and 
necessaries for his troops. When he presented himself at 
the sublime Court after such success, and such a great 
renown, on Thursday, the 25th of Zi-Ka’dah of this same 
year, the auspicious standards moved from the bank of the 
river Siidharah, and the force set out on its return towards 
the illustrious capital, the city of Dihli, The prayers for 
the "Id-i-Azha were said in the farah® [the hall of a 
Karwan Sarde or of a College] of Jalandar [Jalhandar], 
and from thence, stage by stage, the capital was reached. i 
On this day, likewise, this servant of the state, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, who is the writer of this [work], was presented [by 
ofder of the Sultan] with a cloak *, a turban, and a horse, 
with ornamented stirrups and bridle befitting a king®. 


SECOND YEAR: 645 H. 

The capital city Dihli was reached on the 2nd of Mu- 
harram, 645 H., and the Sultan remained at Dihli on 
account of the abundance of rain and severity of the rainy 
season. In the month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir of this _ 
year, the camp and the royal pavilion were pitched in vis 
direction of Pani-pat, and, in Sha'ban, [the Sultan] eos 
again [to Dihli] ; and the sublime Paci bag 
wards the part of Hindustan situated in the Do-a aes 
the limits of [the district] of Kinnauj there ween ere 
place and strong fort, the name of which was Laisan ; 


? And yet the Dakhani historian, Firishtah, au —. pawns 
yer to Islam ‘ 
ari’s reign, says the Khokhars were converted to t tim ; 
Ura poate ah has sS—mountain, range of a oe ic cnsiga Soa 
in E r, the Sultan ‘offered 

ve, and, consequently, in ELuior, t — 

oo Jalandar,” which lies ina perfectly level a Ps —— es oe 
hill whatever within some Sorty miles of it. Karah and fur : 


early the same signification. 
i Such as Siifis and Darweshes wear. 


fe pean oe was killed in that territory, but how, or by whom, is not said. 
as . . : . aS. 

6 This place which is plainly written +2 pele ae 
‘Valbandah—is tuned into Oe eee 
ndanak, which is not only impossible, but does not nuk as <= ¢ 






is year Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Karé-Kush Khan-i-Act-kin, the 
—Talsandah in ed? the copies of 
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which was reported to be as stout as the wall of Sikandar’, 
In that fort a body of infidel Hindts sought a place of 
security, and washed their hands of their lives. For a 
period of ten days, the troops of Islam in attendance at 
the august stirrup carried on the conflict against that place 
with the Hindis until they despatched the whole of those 
rebels to hell, and the place was taken. i 


[An account of] this holy war, as by the faith prescribed, . 


this servant of the realm has composed in poetry on five 
or six sheets* of paper; and all that happened on this 
expedition—the ravages by the way, the onslaughts and 
the slaughtering of the contumacious infidels, and taking 
of that stronghold, the successes which attended Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam in the slaying [of infidels] and taking 
nd Malki®, are, in those sections [of paper], fully 


















Cunningham [see THOMAS: idid.] identifies it “as Deo-kali or 
Ti-Po-KY} f Huen Thsang, i.e, ava deva kala, close to Rijgir, 
and Udal, about four miles S.E. of Kanauj.” I, however, 
Tatter places even in the Indian Atlas, = 
i does not mention the name of this place, but 
revised text”) has 4,5 which may be anything almost ; 
instance, is much more correct here, and has 7i/sindah, thus 
MSS, of Firightah used by him, although not ‘ revised,” 
‘Briggs, in his version of Firishtah, styles it “ Aitwnda” 
Bulandshahr [Anglicized into Booloondshuhur], the former 
in, latter place is some forty miles S.E. of Dihli, 
200 miles to the N.W. of it! 
: vernacular form of it is I do not know— 
Kinnauj, but off the present high road, and 
Yrooa abou t ten miles S.W. of Kinnanj. 
lar with 5 = S—which, in 


a5 for ob See 





‘of Ulugh Khan in a note to the account 
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and completely described in verse, and, after the name of 
the Sultan, it was entitled the NAStRI NAMAH. In satis- 
faction thereof the author received from his Majesty the 
Sultan-i-Mu’azzam—may his sovereignty continue !—a _per- 
manent grant which should be received yearly ; and, from 
the Khakan-i-Mu'azzam'’, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam — the 
Almighty prolong his power !—he obtained the grant of a 
village within the Hansi province—may the Most High 
God preserve and continue the both of them on the seat of 
sovereignty and cushion of vicegerency! I now return to 
my Chronicle again. 

On Thursday, the 24th of the month of Shawwal, 645 H., 
that fort, after much fighting and great slaughter, was 
captured ', and, after that, on Tuesday’, the 12th of the 
month of Zi-Ka'dah of the same year, the territory of 
Karah was reached. Thirty* days previous to that, Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam, with the whole of the Maliks and Amirs 
and forces appointed te serve under him, had been 
despatched on an expedition; and that lion-hearted 
Khan, of Rustam-like nature, like Suhrab in battle, and of 
elephant-like person‘, during that movement, showed suck 
proofs of spirit and skill, as cannot be sufficiently praised, 
in important battles, the capture of strongholds and forts, 


MS., however, has only the following words here: “the slaughtering of the 
contumacious, and the taking of Datki and Malki,” respecting which passage 
s te 5, page 682. : eu 
“actaecnne ‘out author, in his usual fulsome’ manner, styles him Bhalsin+- 
Mu’aggam, signifying great king or emperor, it does net follow, nor Hoes it 
mean, that he was king when this was written. Our author generally uses the 
word J, with respect to Ulugh Khan, which has many significations ; and, 
as he ruled Nasir-ud-Din as well as the country, it would not bea matter of sur- 
prise to find “* rule” or “ power” used here, without its being turned into a proof 
that he must have been on the throne when the identical passage was written. 

1 In the account of Ulugh Khan it is stated that he rejoined the Sultan, 
with his force, on his return from this expedition, on the last day—the a 
of the month Shawwal, and that, after the festival of the Azhi—toth o! z ~ 
Hijjah, the last month of the year—the forces set out towards the capital, 
which was reached on the 24th of the first month of the following year— 

n, Se e 683. 3 
4 a. ee of in text have Monday. Tabakat-i-Akbari says the Sultan 
moved towards Karah on the roth of that month. 

3 In some copies of the text three days, 
ime, as the context proves. x 
varaieele like an panes he probably means. See Ton Batiitab's account 
t of that Malik in the next Section. 

x xX 


but that is evidently too short aly 
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making way through forests and wilds, the slaughter of 
obdurate infidels, the acquirgment of booty and captives, 
together with making prisoners of the dependents of great 
Raes and Ranahs such as cannot be fully contained in the 
writing of the scribe nor the narrative of the detailer: a 
‘little has been rendered into verse in the book [entitled] 
the NAsrkI NAMAH. 

There was a Ranah in those mountains and that tract [of 
country] which they were wont to call Dalki and Malki’, 


5 Here, contrary to the preceding passage just noticed, no + is used in the 
majority of the copies of the text, including the oldest and best ones ; and in 
the account of Ulugh Khan also, in the mext Section, no s is used. There our 
author says that “2=l. <Jo was a Ranah in the vicinity of the river Jin wird 
is between Kalinjar and Karah,” and evidently referring to the country, not the 
i He then says that: ‘‘this stronghold was taken, together with the 
the Ranah’s family, kinsmen, and children, &c.” Ropes and ladders 

used in gaining access ‘‘o the place.” It is scarcely probable that 
Id write two or three different versions of this affair—he wrote 

as mentioned above—without referring to the name of the 
taken, and this tends to prove that one of these namesyat 
refers to the Ranah’s country or fortress, They cannot 
to the name of one man: that is simply impossible, as ‘a 
indicated both here and farther on. Without the + the 
ery improbable Hindi proper name, but they might then 
the last word being the name of his stronghold or 
or Dalki the Malki, when the last word would refer 
improbable. As no vowel points are given, 

as for 4, the words may be Dulki, Dalaki, 

[ Mulgi or Dalagi and Malagi, and the like. 
—D or Dhulki, and .s\y.— 

to leave out the »2—/—in 
There is a place similarly 
that it is not uncommon. 
Khan in the following 






























have found particularly 
defective, and also in 


& 


. Firishtah copies from it in the sam 
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with numerous dependents, and fighting men beyond com- 
pute, and possessing dominions and wealth unlimited, and 
strong places, and defiles and passes of excessive strength, 
the whole of which he [Ulugh Khan] devastated, and 
captured all the dependents, together with the women and 
children of that accursed one, and obtained great booty. 
Of one description of horses alone, fifteen hundred head 
fell into the hands of the Musalman forces, and, from this, 
one may infer the extent of other booty. After he [Ulugh 
Khan] thus felicitously had rejoined the sublime Court, all 
expressed exultation at these successes; and the imperial 
standards, on Thursday, the 12th of the month of Tae 
Hijjah, 645 v., returned from that territory {Karah.*]. 

On this march, Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, who 
was the feudatory of Kinnauj, and the Sultan’s brother, 
presented himself at the Court. He accomplished [the 
ceremony of] kissing the sublime hand, and returned ; and 
the army of Islam and the imperial standards, by regular 
marches, continued moving towards the illustrious capital, 
Dihli, until the 


Tuirp YEAR: 646 H., 


When, on Wednesday, the 24th of the month of Mu- 
harram, 646 H., the Sultan {with his forces] reached the 
seat of empire again on his return from this expedition. 
The city was decorated for the occasion, and with fare 
and majesty he took his place in the seat of sovereignty : 
At this period, Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas tid Shah [the 


e manner nearly, with some additions of his 
own; but he does not mention anything whatever of éwo rajahs, as rendered 
by BRIGGS, “the Rajaks Dulky and Mutky,” but, on the other hand, “@ 


jah.” : cae ; ; 
ithe situation of this Ranah’s country ts plainly indicated in the passage in 
he account of Ulugh Khan, and refers to the tract immediately west of the 
af Garwa near Sheorijpur [Shiw-raj-pir?] in 


S.W: Tons river. I think “ : 
Plepanch Bish of Allahabad,” referred to by Mr. T. E. Atkinson in the 
proceedings of the Asiatic SocrETY oF BENGAL for June, 1874, pages 


123-4, is too far east to have been one of the places destroyed by 
Ulugh Khan. e ; 
Line re Ev..1oT here. 
7 - pt aes this sentence is rendered, “On Wednesday, &e., boy oo 
reached Dehli, and took his seat upon the throne with iss ar! ve 
already mentioned how ori tal cities are decorated, note *, page O10. 
: se eg 
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~ Sultan’s brother], who, when he presented himself to the 
Sultan (on his march back from Karah], had been nomi- 
nated to the fiefs of Sanbhal and Buda’tin, became suddenly 
filled with fear and terror, and from Sanbhal and Buda’iin 
proceeded towards Lohor®, by way of the hills of Sihniir. 
The Sultan-i-Mu’azzam continued at the capital for a 
period of seven months, until the month of Sha’ban, 646 
H., when the sublime standards moved out of Dihli, and 
[the Sultan] gave directions for undertaking expeditions 
against the infidels in different parts of the hills and plains, 
and, having nominated Amirs to proceed to different parts, 
he returned to the capital; and, on this expedition, the 
Sultan did not happen to proceed a greater distance. On 
Wednesday, the 9th of the sacred month of Zi-Hijjah, in 
felicity and power, he reached the capital *. 
The forces of Islam pushed on towards the Koh-payah 
rts of the hills—of Mewat} and Rantabhar. On this 


in Exuiot, ‘When Malik Jalali-d-din waited upon the king as 
ing, he was appointed governor of Sambal and eatin, but he 
alarm about these two districts and came to the capital.” The 

t S$. MS., the best Paris AfS., and the Calcutta printed 

e line or more here. There was no cause of alarm about 
a the place, above all others, that he would 
ry of this affair. In his account of Ulugh 
ps marched to the banks of the Bith and back 
is given; and this movement was evidently 
rince’s flight. In the account of "Izz-ud- 
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din, Sher Khin-i-Sunkar, in 


“references will be found 
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expedition, and during the stay of the Sultan at the 
capital, two events occurred, The one was this, that Kazi 
Jamal-ud-Din, the Shafirkani [i.e. Shabirghani] was 
accused, and, from Friday, the 9th of the month of Zi, 
Hijjah, in the Kasr-i-Safed [the White Castle], was re- 
moved from his Kazi-ship, and, by command, left the city 
and departed towards Buda’tn; and, on the 12th of Zi- 
Hijjah, by the endeavour, of ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, he 
was put to death': the other was that Malik Baha-ud-Din, 
I-bak, the Khwajah, in the vicinity of the fortress of Ran- 
tabhir?*, attained martydom at the hands of the infidel 
Hindiis, on Sunday, the 11th of the month of Zi-Hijjah— 
may he receive grace and forgiveness! 


FOURTH YEAR: 647 H. 


On Monday, the 3rd of the month of Safar, 647 HL, 
Ulugh Khin-i-A’zam, with the forces of Islam, and the 
sublime standards, returned in triumph to the capital 
again®, As Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam was the asylum of the 
Sultan’s dynasty, the prop of the army, and the strength 
of the kingdom, with the concurrence of all the Grandees . 
and Maliks of the realm, it was his daughter’s good fortune 
to become the Malikah-i-Jahan* [Queen of the Universe 
—the Royal consort], and this marriage took place on 


1 Compare ELLioT, vol. ii. page 349. *Tmad-ud-Din did not kill him. 
2 For further particulars: of this expedition, meagre as they are, see the 
account of Ulugh Khan in the next Section. : : 
3 This is the first oceasion that the ‘sublime standards’” are said to have 
ecompanied Ulugh Khan. : 
s This passage is inverted altogether in ELLIOT [page 349]. The printed 
text is perfectly correct here, and has, like the AfSS. copies. of the work, the 
words —et= ghe ‘scale | si,i—which have been rendered totally con- 
trary to their meaning, viz. :—the Sultan “gave Ais daughter to the son of the 
Khan”! Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid Shih, was, at this time, in the 21st year of 
his age. Thomas [PatHAn KINGs, page 125], led astray by the above trans- 
lation probably, falls into the same error. BB 
ok. ee hed forgotten to state here, although he has remembered it in his 
account of him, that it was shortly after this event that Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
Balban, was dignified with the title of Ulugh ‘Khan, the Deputy-ship of the 
kingdom, and leadership of the troops, and that his brother, Malik Saif-ud- 


Din, Lbak-i-Kashlt Khan, was made Amir-i-Hajib, and, on Nag-awr being 
+s 


taken from Malik Balban-i-Kashli Khin, that fief was made over to the new 


‘Amir-i-Hajib. See the account of him in next Section. 
» : 


eae ae 
wep 
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Monday, the 20th of ‘Rabi’-ul-Akhir*, 647 1. Ma 
Most High God preserve all three, the TMi “pall 
of the Muhammadan faith, in sovereignty, honour, amd 
prosperity ! 
In this year likewise, on the 1oth of Jamadi-ul-Akhir 
Kazi Jalal-ud-Din, Kasani, arrived from Awadh, saad 
became Kazi of the realm. On Monday, the 22nd of the 
month of Sha’ban*, the imperial standards moved out of 
the capital, Dihli, and, on Sunday, the 4th of the month 
a of Shawwal of this same year, crossed the Jiin, for the 
purpose of undertaking a holy expedition against the 
Hindis ; and forces were told off to operate in that tract. 
Letters from the sister of this frail individual [the author] 
arrived from Khurasan, and they were represented to tlre 
ime consideration, and the Sultan—Long may. his 
cl ntine through the recommendation of Ulugh 
mighty God long preserve and 
!—conferred an honorary robe, a 
i for forty head of captives’, and a 
rs weight of gifts. : 




















6th of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, but the date and month 


r author says that Ulugh Khan moved 
Sha’ban, and the camp was pitched at 
against the infidels. 

Jor [vol. ii, page 350] turns 
words in the text, the Calcutta 


a foot note, 
give the 
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On Wednesday, the 24th of the month of Zi-Hijjah, the 
august standards returned to the capital; and, on Monday, 
the 29th of the same month, the author set out from Dihli 
for the purpose of proceeding to Multan, in order to 
despatch the captives to Khurasan. When he reached the 
Hansi district, by the sublime command of the Khan-i- 
Mu’azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, the author took posses- 
sion of the village conferred on him by Ulugh Khan *, and 
opportunity offered of proceeding to Multan by way of 
Abihar ’; and, in the 


* 


Firtu YEAR: 648 It, 


On Sunday, the 11th of the month of Safar, 648 H., an 
interview was obtained with Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar, 
on the bank of the Biah'; and from thence, proceeding 


“* matters personal of the author,”—buat not more so than a vast deal more in 
this work, and as personal here as there—our author again mentions forty head 
of captives, &c. Khar-war, although literally an ass-/oad, is here used to 
signify the weight of an ass-load, but it does not follow that the loads were 
carried by asses. 

® Further details respecting these matters will be found in the account 
of Ulugh Khan in the next Section. 

® Ibn Batiitah, who proceeded *‘from Multan, the principal’city of Sind,” 
towards Dihli, says, ‘the first city [town ?] we reached appertaining to Hin- 
distin, and the first in this direction, was Abthar. It is of small size and 
closely built, and has much water and cultivation.” 

This statement of our author respecting this interview proves beyond 
a doubt, that, at this period, the Biah flowed in its old bad, between the 
present Sutlaj and the Chinab, as it would have been impossible, in proceeding 
direct from Abihar to Multin, to have otherwise met Sher Khan on the Biah. 
See remarks on. “©The Lost River” in last Section, 

¥ The L. O. L. ALS. No. 1952, cand R. A. S. AfS., and Calcutta printed 
text, here have 2 y = ul cl—the bank of the water [river] Sindh and 
Bidh—and the words are thus translated in ELitoT [vol. ii, page 350] ‘‘on 
the banks of the 77ver Srvp and Biyah,” but for two persons to hold an inter- 
view on these ‘wo rivers at the same time is rather difficult from three other 
rivers and vast tracts of cougtry—in fact the whole Panjab—intervening between 
them. Our author's words are perfectly clear and intelligible, but the words 
| de “4 Sindh and” —are not contained in the text. One modern copy has 
ui—the bank of the Sind-i-Biak [i.e. the river of Biah], which 
editors of the Calcutta text took for the Indus, as the term is 
fy the Indus, and also any 


hs Sine 
probably the + fo 
used—in a proper sense of course—both to signi 
river, its proper Sanskrit meaning. ea ti : 
ine a to the above passage in ELLior, the Editor says, with reference 
to the words—‘* mulakat-i-Sher Khan hasil shud "—“‘ our text has #0 nomd- 
native in this sentence,” and, that **the wo! ow that 10 hax 
the interview was ot superior in rank to Sher Khan.” As the subject is. 
ee 


x 


rds show that the person who had = 
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onwards towards Multan, the author, on Wedn 

6th of Rabi-ul-Awwal of that year, reached oes 
Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli ? Khan, arrived that same 
day from Uchchah for the purpose of taking Multan, and 
there was an opportunity of an interview with him. The 
author continued to remain there up to the 26th of the 
month of Rabi’-ul-Akhir, and the capture of Multan, which 
was in the hands of a retainer of Malik Sher Khan was 
not effected. The author set out to return to the cay ital 
and Malik ’Izg-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashla Khan se 
towards Uchchah. The author returned by the Ponte of 
the fort of Marit’ to Sursuti and Hansi, and reached 
Dihli again on the 22nd of Jamadi-ul-Akhir. 

: In the month of Shawwal of this same year, Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Din-i-Kurez, Se Multan, made a great number of 
Lp nd sent them to the capital; and the 
decorated for this success of the Nasiri 
year likewise, on Friday, the 17th of 


sentence — ala ee eet ato who is 
mesa re to a ver is never expressed in th 
is not astonishing that our author does not use it als 
se with Sher Khie [lit. of Sher Khan] was 

! am interview ; but what proves—except the 
ne Superiority or inferiority of the 


? Firishtah—for he is a mere copyi 
! pyist of the 
here already—who takes the Sultan, who 
that Sher Khan joined him | 
00 horse. The same work 
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the month of Zi-Ka’dah, Kazi Jalal-ud-Din, Kasani, re- 
signed his existence to the most sublime dynasty—the im- 
maculate Ruler of the Universe. 


SIXTH YEAR: 649 H. 


Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashla Khan, having com- 
menced to act in a refractory manner at Nag-awr, in this 
year the august standards moved towards that place, upon 
which Malik "Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan, presented 
himself and made his submission, and the sublime stand- 
ards returned [to the capital °]. 

Subsequently to this, Malik Sher Khan marched from 
Multan® against Uchchah, and Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Bal- 
ban-i-Kashla Khan, pressed on from Nag-awr towards 
Uchchah, and went to Malik Sher Khan [in his camp] and 
was detained, and relinquished the fort of Uchchah to 
him’, and, leaving it, turned his face towards the capital. 


upon the Panjab, and by and by we shall find them permanently located on 
the banks of the Biah. This is the affair out of which Firishtah, but not the 
Tabakat-i-Akbari, makes Sher Khan take Ghaznin from the Mughals referred 
in note %, page 690, and in the aceount of Sher Khan in the next Section. 

Some time previous to this, in 647 H., Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the 
Karlugh, who was able to hold his territory of Banian notwithstanding the 
Mughals, advanced from that ‘tract to attack Multan, which fief Malik 
Balban-i-Kashli Khan then held, together with Uchchah. He’ advanced 
from Uchchah to drive away the Karlugh army. An engagement ensued near 
Multan, Hasan, the Karlugh, was slain, but his people kept his death secret— 
although a party of horsemen, in Malik Balban’s army, devoted themselves to 
kill the Karlugh chief—and Malik Balban was under the necessity of delivering 
which he had entered after the engagement. We must suppose 
t son—the Malik Nasir-ud-Din, cameron eerie to 

ioned, took the command of the Karlugh army, to whom Malik Balban 

Shree Multan, which Malik Sher Khan shortly after recovered from 
them, when he installed there his own retainer—Lhtiyar-ud-Din-i-Kures, 
above alluded to. See the account of Sher Khan in the next Section. 

I have already mentioned how eastern cities are decorated. Compare 
5 also here. 
a ek Khan’s brother was put in charge of Nag-awr. 

6 In his account of Malik Balban, in the next — our author says Sher 
Khan advanced from Tabarhindah and Lahor upon Uchchah. ee 

7 In Exxior, vel. ii, page 351) this is rendered ** but Laeres _ in his 
encounter with Sher Khan and quietly surrendered the fort.” No —— 
whatever took place between them, and the event happened precisely as our 
author relates above. ‘The details of it will be found in the ere od of 
Balban-i-Kashli Khan and of Sher Khan in the next Section, which see. 


up Multan, 
that Hasan’s eldes 
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On Sunday, the 17th of the month of Rabi’-ul-Akhir, 
649 H., he presented himself at the sublime Court, and the 
Ae of the district and city of Buda’iin* was assigned to 
im os 

In this year, likewise, on Sunday, the 1oth of the month 
of Jamadi ul-Awwal, for the second time, the Kazi-ship of 
the realm, together with the jurisdiction of the capital’, 
was entrusted to this servant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
by the sublime command ; and, on Tuesday, the 25th of 
the month of Sha'’ban, the sublime standards moved 
towards Gwaliyir, Chandiri, Nurwul’ [Nurwur], and 
The Tabakat-i-Akbari places this event immediately a/ter the taking of the 
stronghold of Nurwur, instead of before, although our author says that the 
Ron out for Chandiri and, Malwal in Sha’ban, which is the eighth 
Ele YEATs 9 : 

















historian, Firishtah, perpetrates a nice blunder 
the Nurwur affair, that “ Sher Khan took 
for some time, read the Khutbah and coined 
of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din”!! All this ridiculous 
en « -Ikhtiyar-ud-Din-i-Kurez and the 
ly by our author, ELPHinsTon® is also led 
he translations of that writer's work, and 
the compilers of Indian history follow suit of 
ids that it is the only irruption recorded from 
: tic history.” So much for the 


letters , and J in 
1 lies some 40 miles 
ioned with 
f the text have 


"was taken by assault, and thi 
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Malwah, and, on this expedition, they reached near unto 
Malwah. Chiahar, the Ajar, who was the greatest of all 
the Raes of that tract of country, who had about 5000 
horsemen well trained to arms, and 200,000 footmen, was 
routed ; and the fortress which had been constructed by 


- him, among defiles and passes, was taken and plundered, 


and booty and captives fell into the hands of the Musal- 
man army. During this expedition the Khan-i-Mu’azzam, 


Ulugh Khin-i-A’zam, displayed proofs of much energy 


and skill; and, in safety, and urfder the protection of God, 


y's! ale and »'» Chahir and Jahir “ie Ajari, who was a Ranah, &c., all of 
which various designations make the identification difficult. 

In Sanskrit, Achari means strict in the observance of religious ceremonies, 
and Acharaj and Acharya mean a spiritual ‘guide or preceptor. Hodgson, in 
his “Sketch of Buddhism” covtained in Part I., Vol. 2nd, of the ‘*TRANSAC- 
TIONS OF THE Ro. As. Soc. for 1829,” pages 231 and 245, mentions the 
Vajra Achdryas. He says ‘* The Bandyas are divided into two classes ; those 


who follow the VéAya-charya, and those who adopt the Adhyantara-charya— \~ 


words equivalent to the Grihastha dsram and Vairdgl dsram of the Brdhmanas. 
The first class is denominated Bhikshu; the second, VAJRA Acuirya.” 
This last term is evidently similar in some way to the same name applied 
to this great ‘‘Rae.” See also the account of this affair, in the notice of 
Ulugh Khan in the next Section, and compare ELLiot, vol. ii. page 351. 

The Taikh-i-Mubarak-Qhaht styles him 52° 's»—Harja Diw, and the 
Tagkarat-ul-Mulik > «= — Hahir Diw—but in all probability the ¢ is 
merely ¢ Of ¢ with the points omitted, as no Hindi name would have the 
peculiar Arabic cand says he had 60,000 horse and 200,000 foot, but these 
latter would be mese rabble in any case, that he was ome of the Rajahs of 
Chandiri and Malwah, and that, on the cay tack from this expedition, the 
fortress of Nurwur or Nirwur was taken. : Bs 

The Tabakat-i-Akbari states that the Sultan marched against pe sel 
Achar Diw, with a large army, on the 6th of Sha’ban of this year, mentions 
the number of the hostile troops as given by our author, and that a great battle 
took place in which Achar Diw was overthrown, after which his stronghold 
e Sultan returned to Dink. 

Firishtah copies the above, but styles him as ie [the ne ~ ie! — 
however appears to have had »2 _ple—Sahir Diw] and_adds a l 
very recently built this stronghold of Nurwar or Nirwur, which, in Brices’ 
revised text, is turned into ..f—Tirae, which, of course, is totally incorrect. i" 

According to ToD [vol. i. page 89], this stronghold was erected by a brane’ 

he _»'s¢—Kachwahah—Rajpits] 


Cushwaha {he probably means t : 
on ta gens Shes Fhe and “the abode of the celebrated Raja Nala, 


whose descendants continued to hold possession throughout ail the et 
the Tatar and Moghal dominion, when deprived of it by the Mahrattas,” &c. 
Of course: who ever heard of Rajpats being overcome by Musalmans except 

istake or some black treachery, according to the Rajput 


by accident or m se: 
pte ae Our author, consequently, must be wrong, and the Rajputs right. 


Tt scems strange that such a great Ran: 


 -Rajpat annalists. 


ah as this was is not mentioned by ‘the 
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the sublime standards moved back again towards the 
capital. i 


SEVENTH YEAR: 650 H. 


The sublime standards returned to Dihli on Monday, 
the 23rd of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 650 H1., after 
which, for a period of seven months, attended by auspicious 
fortune and increasing felicity *, the Sultan continued at 
the illustrious. seat of government, and, during this period, 
was engaged in the diffusion of goodness and establishing 

usages of justice and equity. “ae 
_ On Monday, the 22nd of the month of Shawwal of this 
year, the Sultan departed in the direction of Lohor with 
the int of 1arching to Uchchah and Multan®, and 
of | idding farewell, in the vicinity of Kaithal, 
| upon the author a special honorary 
heel “Soret gist furniture and 
ornamented with gold, and a saddle. 
this march all the Kh . 

















r ; Khans, Maliks, and Amirs of 

assembled and attended the sublime 
Khan from the territory of Bhianah’*, 
“in. great comfort and splendour.” ‘The agit 
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and ‘Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli*® Khan, from Buc. 
with their respective followings, accompanied the sublime». 
standards to the boundary of the river Biah, “Imad-ud- 
Din-i-Rayhan [at this time] secretly subverted the mind 
of the Sultan and the Maliks towards Ulugh Khan-i- 
- A’zam, and their minds were greatly changed. 


EIGHTH YEAR: 651 H, 


When the new year came round, on Tuesday, the ist * of 
the month of Muharram, 651 H., command was given to 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, from the encampment at Hasirah i 
to proceed to his fiefs*, the territory of Siwalikh and Hansi. 
When the Khin-i-Mu’azzam, in conformity with that 
command, reached Hansi, the Sultan, with his forces, in 
the beginning of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal of this same 
year, returned to the capital, and changed the feelings of 
the grandees [as well as] the offices [they held ”}. 

In the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, the masnad of the 
Wazir-ship was transferred to the ’Ayn-ul-Mulk’, the 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, Muhammad, Jinaidi*, and to Malik 


$ The Calcutta text turns him into Lashkar Khan, but such a name does not 
occur throughout the whole of our author's work. 

6 In the next Section, the Jast day of Muharram. 

7 This name is doubtful, and I fail to recognize the place. Tt is scarcely 
written twice exactly alike in any of the copies of the text collated, but it 
certainly is not ‘* Rohtak.” In the different copies of the text it is tpma-—speee 
i Ageing OF Hee and ej! or es! and the like. 


eee an in th Section, in 
. 8 Both here and in the account of Ulugh Khan in the next section, 


ii is is Jated “his estates in the 
Eusor [vol. ii, pages 352 and 370], this is trans i 
Siwalik hs 3? but they were exceedingly extensive estates. Ulugh Khan held 
f the province of Hanst and the Siwalikh in fief, which then appears to have 
é es STaib 
been the peculiar appanage of the Amir-i-Hajib. : : 
9 In ee «directed his attention to the nobles and public affairs,” but 
the context plainly shows what is meant, and it is to be presumed that the Sultan, 
~ during Ulugh Khan’s tenure of office, directed his attention to public affairs 


and to the great also. 

1 This title, signifying the ave of the 

regulator of the country’, &e., 1s a mere 

the name of the person in question. : 3 

eres that "Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan was @ protégé of Ulugh 

Khan's, but,/as this is no 

& referred to by our author, 
g Dakhani historian r ; 

rs _ whom chance had brought to Dibli. 

| 


P mae 


state, like the following, signifying #e 
title peculiar to Wazirs. Muhammad 





¥ nie q - 


t contained in the Tabakat-i-Akbari, and is not s 
I am inclined to doubt its correetness. The — 





also refers to the > Ayn-ul-Mulk, as if he were a foreigner — 


2 
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Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Kashli Khan, the Amiri-Haji 
Ulugh Bar-Bak [the Lord Chamberlain and as Sa : 
of the Ceremonies *], who was the brother of the *Senles 
4 Mu agzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, the fief of Karah ics 
| ¢ given, and he was sent thither. In Jamadi-ul-Awwal lik 
uy wise, Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan became Wakil-i-Dar * [Re- 
presentative in Dar-bar], and the Sultan [and his ‘eres 
with the object of removing Ulugh BhansA’zam—ma 
his power endure !—moved from the capital towards Hanst*, 
Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan brought Kazi Shams-ud- Din of 
Bhara ij [to the capital], and on the 27th of the month of 
Sos laa 651 H., transferred to him the Kazi-ship of the 
tealm®, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam moved from Hansi and 


_ * Compare Extior here, where Malik Kishli Khan i 
_§ Compare Ex Khin is divided into ‘200 
ae half s Sai ood “lord chamberlain,” instead of his being eae of 
he office ab sare Sc aime i p to Ulugh Khin, and his other half, as 
ae k,” is sent to Karra!! ér-Bak is an officer, 


is perfectly correct in reading Wakil-i-Dar, si 

i i fhe -i-Dar, since ‘‘wahiidar” is 
fakes he is wrong in translating it ‘‘oficer of the door,” one who 
pa sain jonies of presentation,” for the meaning assigned to the 
dhe “e an aaa palatii regii, i.e. vicarius. Wazir no 
“orp be baa time of the first Khalifahs down to the 
a eee and | ersia at this moment. BLocHMANN, in his 
-Akbari age foe Page 527], translates “* VaAs/” [Wakil] 

t mos Vastr' [Wazir] as ‘minister of finances.” 1 

al per but even as regards the reign of Akbar, who, 
























a Musalman, and who, hating the very name 
delighted making innovations contrary to 
furnish matter for much argument ; 


or WAKiL-I-Dar-pan—for 
wnciees assign the following * 


—— 


| 
¥ 
/ 
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retired to Nag-awr, and the fief of Hansi, together with 
the office’ of Amir-i-Hajib, was entrusted to Prince Rukn- 
ud-Din [Firiz Shah *], and in the month of Sha’ban [on 
the 17th] the Sultan [with his forces] returned to the capital. 
In the beginning of Shawwal of this year, the Sultan 
marched from Dihli for the purpose of securing’ Uchchah 
and Multan. On arriving in the vicinity of the river Biah, 
a force was despatched towards Tabarhindah. z 
Previous to this, Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar had with- 
drawn from an engagement on the banks of the Sind ', and 
had retired towards Turkistan ; and Uchchah, Multan, and 
‘Tabathindah, had been left in the hands of his dependents. 
On Monday, the 26th of the month of Zi-Hijjah of this 
year, they were gained possession of, and were made over 
to the charge of Arsalan Khan, Sanjar-i-Chast’, and the 


7 The word here used—J#*—does not mean ‘© interest.” 
of Nagir-ud-Din’s effipring in the list, at page 672, this 
r with the names of three others. These must have 
been mere children, as Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid Shah, himself, was only born 
in 626 H., and new only in his twenty-sixth year. The fief as well as the 
office of Amir-i-Hajib must have been held by Deputy in this case, by some 
creature of ‘}mad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan’s clioue, but only for a very short time. 
The mention of Nasir-ud-Din, Mahm” Shah’s offspring fully disproves the 
statement of the Tabakat-i-Akbart, and some other works, as to his having 
had byt one wife—he may have had only one at a time—for, as yet, Ulugh 
Khin’s daughter had borne him no offspring. See page 714. € : 
here used, which has different meanings. “ Subduing” 
object was merely to obtain possession of those 
places from Malik Sher Khan’s dependents, and to place them under the 
charge of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar, = will be detailed in the 
account of him farther on. Malik Kurez, Sher Khan's aides at mse 
only two or three years before [in 648 1. ], sent Mughal captives to ili, 
which caused such rejoicing. 
* The ‘Tabakat-i-Akbari says ‘Sher K 
the Sindian,” and Firishtah copies wit 
the first mentioned work agrees in every ot 
statements here, ‘the banks of the Sind” have, 
Sindian. 

1 A few copies of the text, 
Paris AMS., have ‘ Sher Khan had re 
infidels of Sind ”—++ but those words appear to b 


as in the translation above. 


8 Among the names 
name is given, togethe 


9 The word g++ is 
is rather too strong, as the 


Khan sustained a defeat at the hands of 
h some blunders of his own 5 but, as 
her respect with our author's 
evidently, been mistaken for 


but of the more modern ones, including the best 
tired from an engagement with the 
e a mistake for 32+ ae 


i i ‘ i bout this movement towards 

ig thor, in the next Section, says nothing al t ; 
Pepi sh Multan, merely that the fief of Ppecnernie sgn ss 
i held the office Yakil-i-Dar. 

i that previously: [subsequently ?) he 
ene Uhugh ‘Khan from ‘Tabarhindah, when the latter marched from 

Nag-awr to oust *[mad-ud-Din-i-Rayban from power. 


In the account of Malik Balban it is stated that he, having been ousted from 
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Sultan [with his forces] retired from the banks of the 
Biah', and, in the same manner, returned to the capital. 


NINTH YEAR: 652 H. 


When the year 652 H. commenced, the river Jin was 
passed, and, in the vicinity of the Koh-payah [skirt of the 
mountains] of Bardar and Bijnor* many successes were 
gained, and vast booty acquired. 


Uchchah by Sher Khan, who had previously obtained possession of Multan, 
went to Court and was made feudatory of Buda’iin, and that, subsequent to 
this, hostility having arisen between Sher Khan and the Maliks of the Court, 
Sher Khan left the country and retired into Turkistin, but ne daét/e whatever is 
referred to, Subsequently—previous to the year 655 H., in 653 4. or 654 H. 
—Mallk Balban had been again put in charge of Uchchah and Multan, and 
a made overtures to Hulakii Khan, the Mughal, who ruled over I-ran on 

e part of his brother, the Great Ka’in, Mangii, and had asked for a Mughal 












urdit of Manga Ka’an, was, that, when his cousin, Ulu 
banished from the Court through ’ImAd-ud-Din-i-Rayhin’s ning jew 
proceeded to Nag-awr, strife went on between the cousins on the banks 


mentioned when the Raybani plot took place, but ‘no 
é -Khin’s retirement, nor to any fighting. as 
could not have remained long absent from Hind, as 


ee 


~~ 
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On Thursday, the 13th of the*month of Muharram of 
this year, the river Gang was crossed [by the Sultan and 
his troops] in front of Mia-piir, and in the same manner, 
keeping along the skirt of the mountains, the force pro- 
ceeded as far as the banks of the river Rahab. During 
these holy expeditions, on Sunday, the 15th of the month 
of Safar, at Tiklah-Bani*, Malik Razi-ul-Mulk, ‘Izz-ud- 
Din, Durmashi* [Durmashani?], attained martyrdom. On 


mountains] of Bijnor, and, having obtained great booty, crossed the river Gang 
at the Mia-piir [another 47S, Maha-pir] ferry, and, keeping along the skirt of 
the mountains, reached the river Bihat [which is the Jhilam];” and that, “at 
Talkah-mani—G\. «<5—{another A/S, gis 46], on Sunday, the 15th of Safar, 
of that year [652 4.], Malik ‘Ya2-ud-Din, Ragi-ul-Mulk, whilst ix @ state of 
intoxication [/| was martyred by the Zamindars of Kaithal and Kuhyim. ‘The, 
Sultin, to avenge his blood, having gone to Kaithal and Kuhrim, inflicted 
chastisement upon the contumacious of that part, and then proceeded towards 
Buda’in,” &c. If any one will take the trouble to look at a map, it will be 
at once seen what utter absurdity this is, and what ignorance it displays. The 
author of that work evidently wrote without attending to the geography, and 
has mistaken Katheher for Kaithal—had he not added Kuhyam by way of 
riveting his blunder, 1 should have imagined Kaithal an error of the copyist— 
and so made a precious hash of the two expeditions, and made ene of them, as 
‘ell as mistaking a place situated in-Lat. 29° 49', ‘Long. 76° 28), for another—a 
act of country—more than three degrees farther cast. Firishtah follows, 
implicitly, thus proving that, in this instance certainly, he did not see our 
author's werk. He, however, leaves out the name of Tiklah-Bani 


altogether. The simple mention of Buda’tin should have been sufficient to 


have guided the author of the first work te gees —Katheher, or ee 
—Kathe' s it is also written. ' 

’ . pga tte gb 4G In some copies Tiklah-Mant {ab i], Tilkah 
er Talkah- Bani [3% 4G}, Tiklah-Bamt Lash A], ‘Tanklah- Bani {ab wr}, 
Tanklah-Pani [44 45), and also Sakah-Mani [ul ake). ‘The first men- 
tioned is: contained in the majority of the best copies. The identification of 
places is very dificult in the Indian Atlas sheets, as well as in other less 
valuable maps, from the manner in’ which athe names of places ee 
For example, in Sheet No. 67, the word Tilak, in the name Tilal pit, fe 
written Tillok-poor, Tilek-poor, Tillock-poor, and the like, just according to 


i ravers. In my humble opinion, in 
f the different surveyors OF engravers. : } 
pee eee survey maps, at Jeast, the local name, written In the vernacular, 


i d then, after transliteration, inserted in the map, the 

ame a oa properly marked, as well as guttural, nasal, as- 

sted and other peculiar, letters, and then the public would not be at the 

gree oh Gazetteer writers and their crude theories. A recent article in ve 
Bengal Asiatic Journal, No. iv. of 1874, by Mr. F. L. Growse, is very mu 


to the point. sheet referred to in Lat. 29°, 


There is a place called Tigree Barehnee in mS tell. 


© an: what the vernacular may be I cannot ; : 
ic aie absurd blunder, whereby an innocent man is turned into @ 
‘The author of the Tabakat-i-Akbari 


ee oncars i Che erga [wich s ifies that he was a native of +5 
read the word (fe2—Durmasht [which signi ge 
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the following Rey, the 16th of Safar, the Sultan of Islam, 
in order to avenge that act, inflicted such a chastisement 
upon the infidels of Katheher as [the people of] that 
‘territory will remember for the rest of their lifetime, and 
[afterwards] departed towards Buda’tin ; and, on Thursday, 
the 19th of the month of Safar, the district of Buda’iin 
became adorned with the magnificence and dignity of his 
auspicious canopy of state and sublime standards. The 
Sultan halted there for nine days, and, after that, decided 
upon a return to the capital. 

On Sunday, the 6th of the month of Rabi’-ul- Awwal, the 
Wazarat-i-Mamialik * [Wazir-ship of the realm] fell to the 
charge, for the second time, of the Sadr-ul-Mulk, Najm-ud- 
Din, Abi-Bikr; and, on Sunday, the 20th of Rabi’-ul- 











_ vassal of the dynasty [the author] with the title of Sadr-i- 

jahin*—the Almighty long preserve him in the sove- 
—and, on Saturday °; the 26th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 

, Dihli, was reached. 

n continued at Dihli for a period of five 


ee eam = ate, The 
occurred. See page and note *], as 2. )2— 
Firishtah, by way of clenching the absurgty, and 
eee ay ae puts an additional word 
“in a 





Awwal, within the limits of Kol, the Sultan honoured this * 
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7 : : , ; 
months ', when information arrivéd respecting the assem- 


“plage of the Maliks who had gathered about Malik Jalal- 


ud-Din, Mas’tid Shah {the Sultan’s brother] *. The sublime 
standards [accordingly], in the month of Sha’ban, moved 
towards Sunam and Tabarhindah, and the ‘Id-i-Fitr [the 
festival at the end of the Fast Month—Ramazan] was cele- 
brated at Sunam. The forces of the Maliks, namely, Malik é 
Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Khan, Sanjar-i-Chast *, of Tabarhin- 
dah, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Bat Khan‘, I-bak, the Khita-i, and 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam from Nag-awr, were along with 
Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’id Shah, in the neighbourhood 
of Tabarhindah. The Sultan [with the forces of his party] 
left Sunam and retired to Hansi, and those Maliks moved 
towards Kuhram and Kaithal*.. The Sultan [on this] 
marched from Hansi [8th of Shawwal] in the same direc- 


t The inscription over the entrance of the mindrg at Ali-garh [Anglicized, 
Allygurh] is dated roth of Rajab of this same yey , and in it is said to ocr 
the name of Malik-ul-Kabir-ul-Mu’aggam, Kutlug . Khan, Balban-ush-Shams, 
which has been ascribed, by Thomas [PATHa.« Kincs, pages 129-30], to 
Ulugh Khan, but ‘the amiable king ” never bestowed upon Ulugh Khan the 
title of Kutlugh Khan according to the records in this work. Our author says 
this was the title by which Nasir-ud-Din’s step-father was known, and by no 
other name is he mentioned in these pages, and he bore that title for a long 
time after. “See under the events of the next year. The name probably refers 
to the person who held the fief when the minarad was erected. ! 

2 Further details of this outbreak will be found in the account of Ulugh 
Khan in the next Section. It was the occasion upon which the Sultan’s 
brother, Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’iid Shah, is said to have gone to the camp of 
Mangtt Kia'an, son of Tali, son of Chingiz, but our author makes a mystery of 
it. More about this will be mentioned farther on. : } 

Firightah, in his utter ignorance, turns the Sultan's brother into Malik Jalal- 
ud-Din Khani [I have already referred to this blunder of tuning Khén into 
Khani, at page 633, note 8], and says he was one of the ae 
Khwajah-Tash,” referred to in note 5, para. 6, page 717. He seems uns ly 
unaware that Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’tid Shah, was the Sulfan s ome brot! ms 
Sher Khan, after the same fashion, is turned into Sher Khan, Rayhani, in t 
* revised” text of Briggs !! . i saat 

3$ Malik No. XIX. in the next Sects a 

& EM XVI. in the following en 2 egy to. This title or 

i tioned in the accounts of the Lurks. — ee 
This a ‘cba Jed the author of the Tabakat-i-Akbart astray, and 
i a t. See Evtior: vol. ii, 
istake Kaithal, when Katheher was meant. ; 
pes A slight skirmish did actually take place, and the greatest confusion 
bie jae Sultin’s camp. The particulars of this affair will be found in the 
pa a der its proper date. Firishtah, but not 
account of Ulugh Khan farther on, under i prope peek cg egg 
a ong iewel re =e Peas oat this matter. See the 
Khan does not appear to have had anything to do wil 


account of him in next Section. . 
yy 2 


by- 
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- ; 
tion. A party of Amirs now interposed between the two 
personages * [the Sultan and Jalal-ud-Din, Masud Shah}, 
and spoke words of peace, and ‘Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan 
was the cause of discord on both sides, until, on Saturday’, 
the 22nd of Shawwal of this same year, the Sultan of Islam 
commanded that ‘Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan should be sent 
to Buda’iin, and that that territory should be his fief; and 

* that accommodation was effected. 

On Tuesday, the 17th of the month of Zi-Ka'dah, after 
vows, pledges, and stipulations, Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas'id 
Shah, and the whole of the Amirs and Maliks presented 
themselves, and [the province of] Lohor became the fief of 
Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ad Shah’; and, attended by security 

and felicity; the Sultan and his forces entered the capital 
city of Dihli, underva fortunate star, on Tuesday, the 9th of 
the month of Zi-Hijjah—May Almighty God ever adorn the 
6 The original—yi 49,» wks as above. The persons referred to are the 

ultin and his brother, but Ulugh Khan was also concerned. Compare 

Lior also here, | 

7 “ Wednesday” is utterly impossible, if Tuesday is the 17th of Zi-Ka'dah. 

account of Ulugh Khan it is said the 22nd of Shawwal was Saturday. 
















Is in 639 H. It was still in ruins, and was not rebuilt until some 
Some authors state that Jalil-ud-Din, Mas’id Shah, held 

the Dihli kingdom, and that he was countenanced by the 
iis subject will be found in the last Section. Even 
“Lahor was conferred upon him; merely that it 


‘next Section, it is stated that, on his 
Great Kaan, Mangii Khan, in Taran 
n even Ulugh Khan’s own 

Malik Jalal-ud-Din ; 

tter and Sher Khan 

" _ This however, ‘it 


its, and 
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sublime standards of the Sulfan with the emblems of victory 
for the sake of his illustrious Prophet ! 


TENTH YEAR: 653 Hi, 


When the new year of 653 H. came round,‘an uncommon 
thing happened, and it was on this wise, that the decrees of 
destiny suffered the blessed heart of the Sultan to change 
towards his mother, the Malikah-i-Jahan; and, as. she was 
married [a second time}® to. Kutlugh Khan, command was 
given to both of them that Awadh should be their fief, and. 
that they should proceed to it’. In conformity with this 
command, they repaired to their fief ; and this circumstance 
happened on Tuesday, the 6th of the month of Muharram 
of this year. 

When the month of Rabi'sul-Awwal came round, on 
Sunday, the 23rd of the same month, the Sultan of Islam, 
—May his sovereignty continue !—entrusted to the charge 
of this servant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, under the same 
covenant as on a previous occasion, the Kazi-ship of the 
realm and jurisdiction over the capital city, Dihli. 


» There appears to have been some secrecy with respect to this match, and 
it is on aecount of the proceedings of the Sultiin’s mother and her second 
husband that he is excluded from the account of the great Maliks. Compare 
ELLior here also. 

1 Some time previous to this period, but when or in what year is not stated 
—more than between the beginning of Nasir-ud-Din, Mabmiid Shah’s reign, 
and the putting to death of Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, the Ghiiri, in the 
middle of 653 H.—Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Yiu-Bak-i-Tughril Khan, who 
had previously held the fief of Kinnauj, having showed a rebellious spirit, 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, the Ghiri, was sent against him, and he 
succeeded in bringing Malik Viiz-Bak to the capital. The latter was then 
appointed to the charge of the fief of Awadh, and, subsequently, that of 
Lakhanawati was conferred upon him. Hostility arose between him and the 
infidels of Jaj-nagar who renewed their attempts against the Lakhapawatt 
territory. Malik Yiiz-Bak was at first unsuccessful against them, but, at last,, 
he penetrated into their country, and appeared before its capital. After this 
success, Malik Yiiz-Bak, who was continually acting contumaciously towards, 
the Court, assumed é/éree canopies of state, invaded Awadh, and assumed the 
title of Sultan Mughis-ud-Din. The kingdom of Dihli appears to have 
been in such a state of disorder that its ruler was powerless to oust him from 
Lakhanawati ; and, subsequently, Malik Yaz-Bak invaded Kam-rad, but was, 


‘defeated and taken prisoner, and died. Further particulars will be found in 
the next Section, but our author gives not a single date, 
consi iderably. ae : : : 


and his.accounts differ 


payee 
‘ = 


pie 
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In the month of Rabi’-ul-Akhir, they conveyed to the 
hearing of the Sultan a remark from Malik Kutb-ud-Din, 
Husain, son of ‘Ali, the Ghari, who was Nayab [Lieutenant] 
of the kingdom, which was contrary to the sublime opinion, 
and, on Tuesday, the 23rd of Rabi’-ul-Akhir, he cited Malik q 
Kutb-ud-Din, Husain’, and ordered him to be arrested i 
and imprisonéd ; and that Malik obtained martyrdom *— | 
Almighty God long preserve the monarch of Islam ! 
On Monday, the 7th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, the fief | 
of Mirath was assigned to Malik Kashli Khan, Saif- 
‘ud-Din, I-bak, the Sultani Shamsi, Ulugh Kutlugh-i- 
A’zam, the Bar-Bak [the full brother of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam], after he had presented himself at court *subsequent 
to his return from Karah—The Almighty’s mercy be upon 
- him*! OnTuesday, the 13th of the sacred month of Rajab 
__ of this same year, the office of Shaikh-ul-Islam [patriarch] 
of the capital was consigned to that Bayizid of the age, the 
a aikch-ul-Islim, Jamal-ud-Din, the Bustami'; ahd, in this 
Peteiie Me aes Seis A 
















Ray | 
at page 673 for his full titles. 
ther of our author's mysteries and suppressions of facts. In his 
Khan in the next Section, he says Ulugh Khan was made 
eputy of the Kingdom, in 647 H., soon after his daughter was 
an. On the banishment of Ulugh Khan to his fief of . 
, through *Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayban’s machinations, he 
his of but, neither under this reign, nor in the 
“Ulugh Khan succeeded in that 
atement above, it is evident that 
when Ulugh Khan was sent 
ip to this time. From what is 
n the account of Ulugh Khan, 
-ud-Din-i-Rayhiin’s 
of royal descent—held 
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month likewise, Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Sanjar, the Sihwastani‘, 
managed to get out of Awadh, and ousted ‘Imad-ud-Din-i- 
Rayhan from Bhara’ij, and he departed on a journey from 
this world. In the month of Shawwal of this year likewise, 
the Sultan with his forces departed from the capital towards 
Hindistan [i. e. east of the Jan]; and, on Sunday, the 17th 
of the month of Zi-Ka'dah, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam set out 
for Hansi for the purpose of organizing the affairs of the 
Siwalikh contingent, and, having got those troops ready, 


returned to the capital, Dihli, with them*®; and, on Wed- 
nesday, the 1gth of the month of Zi-Hijjah, at the close of 
this year, he jdéined the royal camp [with his con- 
tingent}. ‘ 


Previous to this a peremptory command had been issued 
that Malik Kutlugh Khan [the Sultan’s step-father] should 
leave the province of Awadh, and proceed to the fief of Bha- 
ra’ij, and he had not obeyed that mandate ; and Malik Bak- 
Tamur’, the Rukni, was directed to proceed from the capital 
with a force and expel him [from Awadh]. The forces on 
either side came in contact in the neighbourhood of Buda’ 
fain', and Malik Bak-Tamur was martyred. On this, the 
Sultan with his forces set out towards Awadh for the pur- 
pose of remedying this mishap; and, on his arrival in that 
part, Malik Kutlugh Khan retired before him, and the 


7 There are three Maliks mentioned in the next Section bearing a similar 
name and title, one Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kuret Khan, another, Taj-ud-Din, 
Sanjar-i-Tez Khan, who lived in this reign, and, at this period, held the fief of 
Buda’tin, and a third, Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Khian-i-Sanjar, but the Taj-ud- 
Din-i-Sanjar, here referred to, must be a totally different person, and is not 
mentioned among those in the next Section. See also note *, page 704. 

Tn the account of Ulugh Khan he is styled Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Mah- 
peshani [of the moon-like brow]. ‘Out of the city of Awadh ome ancient 
capital—is here meant, where he was confined. Further particulars will be 
found under Ulugh Khan, which see. Firishtah, who certainly did not obtain 
“the names of persons from our author, turns him into ‘Taj-ud-Din, the Turk. 


~ # On the 3rd of the month, Zi-Hijjah. In Muharram, the first month of 


ne year i dh. & 
the 654 H., the army reached the frontier of Awa ae 
to In ne copies this name appears Bak-tam—,_—but it is an error. 


would write ,—Bak-Tamur ; but the T. Hob. AGS, 





¢ is styled Malik Bak 


hat appe stroke of » is merel the way in which some writers, 
of TiesEren® the long stroke of « ly 7 : 
‘and Paris A/B., have .& or ~i Rukni refers to Sultan 
* Firtz Ba ogee Oa this .Malik was raised to that 
-Tamur-i-Aor Khan in the next ‘ 
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Sultan moved towards Kalair?. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam 
{with a part of the army] followed in pursuit of Malik 
Kutlugh Khan, but did not meet with him, and, with great 
booty, he rejoined the Sultan’s [camp] *. 


ELEVENTH YEAR: 654 H. 


When the new year, 654 H., came round, the Sultan’s 
forces, in the month of Muharram, 654 H., having achieved 
that success *, attended with felicity and victory, and aided 
by the protection of the Creator Most High, the Sultan 

. turned his face towards Dihli, and, on Tuesday, the 4th of 

: Rabi'-ul-Akhir, 654 H., theycapital was reached. 
* When Malik Kutlugh Khan became aware that the Sul- 
‘tan’s forces had retired towards the capital, he began to appro- 
priate the territories of Karah and Manikpir, and between 
1 and [the feudatory] Arsalan Khan, Sanjar-i-Chast, a 
nflict took place, but the victory remained with Arsalan 
“As it became impracticable for Malik Kutlugh 
to make further resistance in Hindistan, he deter- 
‘to move upwards [towards the Biah and Lahor] 
he border tracts, and proceeded in the direction of 

















‘this place is doubtful in all copies of the text, but is written 
=, ‘most trustworthy copies, ‘The probability is 
few miles north-east of Ruyki. It is the 
In some co the text the word is 2" — 
ated str’ of that name is not, and 
Ulugh Khan, in the next Section, 
near the frontier of Tirhut. 

V n both ways, on the 

erage | chee 
vhat similar, 
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Santiir *, and sought shelter among the independent [Hindi] 
tribes’, The Sultan with his forces moved from the 
capital, Dihli, om Monday, the 20th of Zi-Hijjah, to quell 
this sedition of his; and, as the new year, 655 H.°, came 
round, the army, in that year, marched towards Santir, 


§ See the account of Ulugh Khan, in the next Section, respecting Santir, 

7 There is not a word about ‘‘ the highlands” here, as given in ELLIOT 
[vol. ii. page 355]. The word U+!y- is made a éract of country in that work ! 
The words are—sS Yb cose U'pe gle ,o—as above. 

The editor of the above-mentioned work adds, in a foot-note, that “‘ These 
two names are written Gls. and jy: (var. jy). The former is probably 
Mew<&nr, and the hills the Ardvall{ mountains. Briggs says there is a town 
called Santpur, near Abii. Thornton has a “‘Santoo, eighty-four miles S.S.W. 
from Jodhpur” !! Where will they lead us next? They are entirely out, 
however, both in their latitude and longitude here, on/y about jive degrees too 
far W. and S.!! Where ‘‘ Mewdr?” where the Himalayah mountains? 
Perhaps ‘ Bahréich” is near ‘‘Jodhpur” also. Firishtah turns y= into 
gy — Jittir—and jyeee—Jit-pir—or, rather, the “revised text ” of BRIGGS 
does. Dow has Sitnoor, as in the Tabakat-i-Akbari, which proves that the 
MS. of Firishtah used by him was correct, for y= in a ZS. might be read, by 
a person not knowing what place was referred to, sz The ‘‘revised” text of 
Firishtah might be revised from other MSS. of that work with much 
advantage. 

There is some difficulty with respect to the exact meaning which our author 
desired to convey by the word ly —mawds—here, and oL|,-—mawasat 
used elsewhere. The latter word seems as if intended for the plural form of it, 
according to ‘Arabic ideas or, otherwise, for the ’Arabie word signifying 
* society,” « neighbourhood,” “fellowship,” &c. There is also a Hindi 
word written in the same way—c»'j-—meaning “ refuge,” ™ protection,” 
« retreat,” ‘‘asylum,” and the like, which might be used here: but, from the 
way in which the second form of the word, viz. elo'ye is used in the account 
of Ulugh Khan, and in other places farther on, respecting these events, both 
words evidently refer to neighbouring independent Hindi tribes and the tracts 
they dwelt in, adjoining the Dihlt territory, but not under the sway of the 


* Dihli kings, and as such I shall use the word here. 


The country of the Mews or Mewras is certainly not meant, for Mewat is - 
too far south-west. The events here recorded happened in and around the 
Upper Do-ab, in and near the lower ranges of the Himalayah mountains, as 
far east as the district of Tirhit, and as far as the Biah on the west. 

I have in my possession detailed geographical accounts of these tracts, but 
neither of the words used in the text is mentioned. There is a possibility 
that the name mawas is local, but, at the same time, there seems but little 
doubt of their being the same, or one among the aboriginal Hindi uribes, 
referred to in Dalton’s Ethnology [pages 154, 221, 23% 231, 280), and in the 
Bom. Geogr. Journal, If. of 1855, under the name of Afwasis, which is used 


like the term ,!5—ga@war— p24» 5° pets Yet ra h—by some native writers, 

~ applied to a nomad people of Flindustan. : : : 
aoe Thee are the events of the next year, not of 654 H. Tn the account of 
- Ulugh Khan it is stated that the Sultan's troops only began theit march in the 


third month of 55 H- 


“ 
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and hostilities were commenced between the forces of Islam 
and the Hindi of the Koh-payah [skirt of the hills]’. 
-Kutlugh Khan was among that people; and a party 
among the Musalman Amirs, who were apprehensive, 
through being falsely accused, joined him‘, but, as they 
had not the power to withstand [the Sultan’s troops], they 
consequently turned their backs [and retired], and Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam, by stroke of sword, turned that mountain 
tract upside down, and pushed on through passes and 
defiles to Silmar i.e. Sirmar], and devastated the Koh ’-i- 
Silmar [the hill tract of Sirmir], and waged holy war as 
by the faith enjoined, over which tract no sovereign had 
- acquired power, and which no Musalman army had ever 
before reached, and caused such a number of villainous 
Hindi rebels to be slain as cannot be defined nor numbered, 
nor be contained in record nor in narration *. 


eo eo TWEEETH YRAR: 655 H. 
“After withdrawin; : from thence [the hill tract of Silmir], on 
unday, the 6th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 655 H., Malik Saif-ud- 

Ban Khan, I-bak, the Khita-i, sustained a fall from his 
1d died from the effects of the injuries he sustained, 
the Sultin’s forces turned their faces towards the 

ul, junday, the 26th ‘ of the month of Rabi- 

ustri us seat of government, 
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On the return of the victorious forces, Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, 
Balban-i-Kashli Khan, who, with the troops of Uchchah 
and Multan, was [then] in the neighbourhood of the banks 
of the river Biah *, advanced still farther [north-eastwards], 
and Malik Kutlugh Khan, and those Amirs who were in 
combination with him, joined Malik Balban-i-Kashli Khan, 
and advanced to the limits of Mansiir-pir and Samanah °*. 
When information of the movement of this faction came to 
the sublime hearing, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam with the troops 
was appointed [to march against them], and, on Thursday, 
the 15th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 655 H., he moved from the 
capital 7. 

When Ulugh Khan *-i-A’zam, with the forces under him, 
arrived near unto the army of the faction, so that between 
the two armies about ten £uvoh [about 18 miles] distance 
remained, a party at the capital, such as the Shaikh-ul- 
Islam [patriarch], Jamal-ud-Din, the Sayyid, Kutb-ud- 
Din, and Kazi Shams-ud-Din, the Bhara’ifi, wrote letters 
secretly, and despatched them to Malik Kutlugh Khan and 
Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan [urging them] to 
come to the capital, and that they would give up the gates 
[of the city] to them; and every one within the city they 
were getting to pledge their support to this movement, 


5 This advance was made with an object, as will appear in the accouat of 
Ulugh Khin. : x 

® Kutlugh Khan and his faction, skirting the lower range of the Himilayah;, — 
advanced towards the Bith, keeping north of Sirhind, and Balban-i-Kashli 
Khan moved up from the Multan district to meet him, along the banks of the 
Biah—which, at that period, from our author's remark in his account of. 
Balban-i-Kashlii Khan, was the boundary of the Dihli kingdom. It 
in its old bed at this period. See remarks on the ‘Lost River” 
Section. Rigs Se 

7 Our author's account here differs considerably from leapt ae be hig eg . 
of Ulugh Khan, and that again differs, in a great meastire, from the other two — 
in his Sota of Balban-i-Kashli Khan. Under Ulugh Khan, our author : 
states that, when he, with his troops, drew near to the rebels in the vicinity of as 
Kaithal, on the 15th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, certain persons at the capital wrote og 
Tetters, & : eek 
8 He is again tured into his namesake, Balban, by Firishtah, who styles 







him gsize! The title of his namesake, however, was “Teale }-ud-Din, Balban- oy 


-Kashli Khan. Ulugh Khan never went by the title of "Izz-ud-Din. 





s that * 





‘Kashi [not Kashlt] Khan, 
ie een 


— 
person altogether, and | © persons of 
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and were entering into compacts, and making stipulations 
with them. Certain loyal informants [however] wrote in- 
. timation of this sedition to Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam who, in 
consequence of this treason, from his camp, imparted infor- 
mation to the sublime Court respecting the fact of this 
disaffection on the part of a party of turban-wearers® 
[priest-hood],, and requested, in the event of its being expe- 
dient in the sublime opinion, that a royal mandate should 
be issued by his Majesty unto them to the effect that 
those [among them] who held fiefs in the neighbourhood of 
the capital should repair to their respective fiefs, and that 
their return to the city again should be prohibited, by 
his Majesty’s command, until that sedition should be 
quelled. 
On Sunday, the 2nd of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 655 H., the man- 
date was issued that the Sayyid Kutb-ub-Din, the Shaikh- 
 ul-Islam, Jamal-ud-Din, and Kazi Shams-ud-Din, Bhara’- 
iji, should proceed to their fiefs. 
On their letters from the capital having reached Malik 
Kutlugh Khan and Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlii 
Khan, they, at once, without the least delay, marched 
from their position, with the whole of their forces, and 
on towards Dihli. ‘This forced march of theirs 
the capital, from their camp near Samanah, was 
Viond 










* here, but retains 
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prayers, they made for the city gate, and made a circuit 
in the vicinity of the capital*, and, at night, pitched their 
camp in the suburbs of Dihli, between the Bagh-i-Jiid, and 
Gili-khari, and the city. 

When those Maliks and [their] forces, in expectation of 
the fulfilment of the promise [contained] in those letters, 
reached the Bagh-i-Jiid, the favour of Almighty God was 
such that, two days previous to their arrival, the party 
disaffected had been sent away from the city; and, when 
those [hostile] Maliks became aware of their story, their 
proceedings became suspended‘, and a command had 
issued from the Sultan’s court, so that they [the authorities] 
secured the city gates; and, as the [royal] troops were 
absent from it, they made dispositions for defence. The 
Amir-ul-Hujjab [Lord or Head of the Chamberlains] ’Ala- 
ud-Din, son of Ayaz’, the Zinjani, and the Deputy Amir- 
i-Hajib, and the Ulugh Kotwal-Bak [the great Lord, the 
Seneschal], Jamal-ud-Din, the Nishapiri, with the Diwan- 
i-’Ariz-i-Mamalik (Muster-Master of the Kingdom], that 
same night, in organizing the fighting men for the defence 
of the city’, greatly distinguished themselves, and Amirs, 
heads of families, and respectable persons, were appointed 
to the ramparts. \ 

, outside the city)” &c. Immediately under, the sam~ 15 
haa apr but printed Bale Se gb—but, in ELLiot, Bagh-i- 
Jiid is discarded altogether, and the words ‘gardens on the Jamnet are 
‘substituted, and the editor adds, in a-note :—‘ the text has ‘fd,’ which I take 
to be a mistake for Jé = Jumna!” When our author is perfectly correct 


he is, in this manner, made out to be wrong. ; oa 
From its situation, the Jid Bagh is probably that which now ia byt e 
name of the.Bagh-i-Shalimar, some distance W., of the old city of 4 hit. 
This affair will be found much more detailed in the account of Malik Balban- 
i-Kashli Khan, and of Ulugh Khan, farther on, and the Jiid Garden is again 
referred to. x : \ 
8 There is nothing about waé/s in this part of the sentence. ie 
4 Tn Evuior fvol. ii. page 3571—“‘ they became very cautious in * pak os 
ceedings,” &c. The original word Gks here signifies delaying, supe ling, 


sretarding, &e. 


ee 

'$ He had succeeded, as Deputy of Ulugh Khan's brother, Malik saifud- : 

Din, I-bak-i-Kashli Khan, who had been sent to the i of Mirath after Malik Ee 
d-Din, Husain, the Ghiiri, had been got rid of. S 

poo en apart ee ore the Rimi, feudatory of Bhfinah, alo ~ 
reached the capital with a body of troops, and this timely aid tended to the ne 
security of the city. “As usual with our author, he gives part of the details 
1 the greater part of the particulars for his account of Balban- 
j-Kashla Khan, and Ulugh Khan, which see. i Eg 


as a . % * 
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When the morning of Friday [the 7th of Jamadi-ul- 
Akhir] dawned, God Almighty prepared a pleasure [for 
them], and Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan, 
proposed to retire. The other Maliks along with the 
Sultan’s mother, the Malikah-i-Jahan, when they perceived 
that his intention was to be abandoned, all concurred in 
retiring. The greater portion of their following [however] 
did not accompany them at the time of their withdrawal, 
and took up their quarters in the vicinity of the city, and 
many of the great and notable persons among them sought 
to be admitted to terms, and presented themselves before 
the sublime court’; and those [disaffected] Maliks retired 
towards the Siwalikh * [territory] foiled in their objects. 
When information of their intention {to march against 
Dihli, previously related] reached Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, 
_and the [other] Maliks and Amirs.of the royal army, they 
moved from the position they were then in, and pressed 
forward towards the capital, until, when they arrived near 
‘unto it, the state of affairs became manifest to Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam, and he reached the capital again, safely, 
prosperously, victoriously, and triumphantly, on the 14th *® 
of Jamadi-ul-Akhir—May Almighty God perpetuate the 
\ Sovereignty of this, dynasty, and make lasting the fortune 
and power of this Khan-ship, and preserve the people of 
Isley, through His illustrious Prophet Muhammad !! . 
-. Subsequently to these events, on Wednesday, the 8th 
"Er he blessed month of Ramazan of this year, the masnad 
Wazir-ship was entrusted to the Ziya-ul-Mulk, Taj- 
with the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk, and the masnad 
amalik 





















ae just what they 
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Sadr-ul-Mulk ; and, at the end of this year*, an army of 
infidel Mughals from Khurasan reached the territory of 
Uchchah and Multan, and Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
Kashlu Khan, entered into a compact with them, and 
joined the camp of their leader, the Ni-yin, Salin *, the 
Mughal. 


THIRTEENTH YEAR: 656 H. 


When the new year came round, and the month of Mu- 
harram, 656 H., was entered upon, on Sunday, the 6th of 
Muharram, the sublime standards moved from the capital 
for the purpose of making holy war upon and repelling the 
Mughal infidels, and a camp was formed in sight of the 
city of Dihli. d 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that 
on Wednesday, the 9th of this same month, Hulai [or 
Hulaki}, who was the head of the Mughal infidels -{in 
Irak], fled discomfited before the troops of the Lord of the 
Raithful: Musta’sim B’illah, from the gate of Baghdad °*. 


3 In Zi-Hijjah, the last month of the year. Le : : 

4 Exxior [vol. ii. page 358]—‘‘at the camp of Sdlin-nawln ! ‘This 
leader is styled Sari by our author in the account of Ulugh Khan, and Sali— 
y and / being interchangeable—in other places, and by other authors. 

The Tabakat-i-Akbari dismisses this invasion in a few words, and has : 
“At the end of this year an army of Mughals came into the territories of 
Uchchah and Multan, and the Sultan marched to repel them, and the Mughal 

i i t ing. Sultan also returned.” 

my retired without fighting; and the Sultan : wa. 
ovThe “revised ” text of Firightah has 441 yikes s23! alts ot Je which, 
#f correct, shows that writer knew not what he was writing about, for it can only 
be fendered—="*an army of Mughals came to Sari and the territories of 
Uchchah and Multan.” The name of the leader has been mistaken for a 
place, and his rank seemingly for a territory also. He _ se is —_ 

ined i i Tabakat-i-Akbari—‘ ‘in brought 
contained in our author nor in the Tabak ; 
forth his red tent [pavilion] and pitched it, and after four ‘gone paige his 
forces had assembled, he set out by continuous ee se — ughals 

i ithout fighting, the Sultan also retired, cw is totally ly 
‘baie Ge ceacction . The Sultan zever moved from his -— 
ar age the troops either, sand there they remained. The Mughals : 
a liked, and ravaged the frontiers of the Dibli kingdom ; and 











Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan, who was independent, all but in 


" ‘pame, of the Dihli government, had lately returned from a visit to Hula for , 


Khan's camp, and was saddled with the presence — 
ks seen itory. See the account of 
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When the Sultin’s troops issued forth for the purpose 
of carrying on war against the infidels, Maliks and Amirs, 
with bodies of troops, were appointed to all parts*; and 
the centre [division] of the Sultan’s [own] troops returned 
to the capital on the 1st of the month of Ramazan, where 
the Sultan continued for a period of five [seven ?] months. 
On the 18th of the month of Zi-Hijjah * of this same year, 
the kingdom of Lakhanawati was conferred upon Jalal-ud- 
Din, Mas’iid’, son of [the late] Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani. 


FOURTEENTH YEAR: 657 H. 


The new year having come round, on Thursday, the 
13th of Muharram, 657 H.', the Sultan’s forces moved for 
the purpose of carrying on war against the infidels ; and, on 
Sunday, the 21st of the month of Safar, the territories of 

- °Bhidnah, Kol, Balaram, and Gwaliyir were placed in Malik 


statement is contained ‘tin all four AZSS, used by them,” and that it is 
contrary to the truth.” Icanassure them that it is contained in e/even MSS., 
and more, that, wherever a A/S. of the text is found, therein will this 
‘statement be found also, and still more, that the statement is pevfect/y true that 
the Mughals—the van of ‘Hulai’s army, amounting to 30,000 horse—on 
ching the gates of Baghdad on the west side of the Dijlah, were 
by the Khalifah’s troops under his general Suliman Shih, and 
, and repulsed. ‘This was but a temporary success however. 
Biillah, Abii Ahmad-i-’Abd-ullah, was martyred by the Mughals, 
u ‘sons and other members of his family, on the 
























may be seen in the account of 
: of Dihli, concentrated at 





Malik je! [for j-J-ud-Din, 
finished his work. 
“offices his father | 
f es Kutlugh-i-Mu'azgzam, the Rar-Bak. He was very munificent, a great 


© Of Mar-galah in the Panjiby 
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Nusrat-ud-Din, SherKhan-i-Sunkar’s charge’, and the Malik- 
un-Nawwab, I-bak, was nominated to proceed with a force 
against the infidels of Rantabhar, and the Sultan's forces re- 
turned to the illustrious seat of the kingdom's glory again. 

On Wednesday, the 4th of the month of Jamadi-ul- 
Akhir of this year, two elephants and some treasure from 
the territory of Lakhanawati reached the sublime Court?: 
and, on the 6th [26th ?] of the aforesaid month, the Shaikh- 
ul-Islam [Patriarch] of the capital, Jamal-ud-Din, the 
Bustami died, and on the 24th of the month Kazi Kabir- 
ud-Din departed this life—the Almighty’s mercy be upon 
them !—and their offices were conferred, with king-like 
benevolence, upon their sons. In the month of Rajab of 
this same year, Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, Kashli Khan “i- 
A’zam, the Bar-Bak, passed to the eternal mansion of the 
Most Compassionate, and the office of Amir-i-Hajib was 
assigned to his son, Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad‘. ° On 
the ist of Ramazan, the Imam, Hamid-ud-Din of Mari- 
galah °, died likewise, and his grants, by the royal favour, 
were confirmed to his sons. 


2 In the account of Malik Sher Khan, and of Ulugh Khan, besides these 
fiefs, Baltarah, Baltadah, or Paltirah—for the word is written thus.in the best 
copies of the text—and Mihir and Mahawaw, are also said to have been 
conferred upon him, See note °, last para. page 714. 

Firishtah, who, of course, knows more than any one else, and is always so 
correct as I have shown, says, immediately after mentioning the “Sultan's 
yeturn from marching against the Mughals ”—which was not correct, as shown 
in the previous note 7—that the Panjab was entrusted to Sher Khan's charge, 
and that Kashli Khan, Ulugh Khan’s brother, got Bhianah, Kol, Jalisar, and 
Gwiliytr, which is equally fallacious. The Sultan did not possess the Panjab 
to give him: the Mughals had overran that part, as will be found farther on. 
The frontier territory possessed by the Sultan at this period—657 H. [when all 
Indian Histories suddenly cease from giving any further accounts of the reign, 
because dependent on our author for them}—was made over to the charge of 
Malik Nusrat Bhan, Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, the Rami, as mentioned ina 
following note, and he was still stationed in that part, with a considerable body 
of forces, when our author ended his history. see ; ; 

“3 See the account of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Khan, in next Section. 

4 Firishtah, of course, kills the wrong person. He records the death of 

5 Kashla Khan, who was still living when our author 


% This nephew of Ulugh Khan rose to high rank in his reign, and held th 
op had held; and his title was ‘Ala-ud-Din, Kashli Bhi 


archer and hunter, and very skilful in the game of Chaugan. ise 
; es Aree ey 
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After such turmoil, when the prosperity of the state, a8 || 
the dominion of the great Sultan’s kingdom, had ne a be 
turned to extension, and all fractures were set an i | 
wounds were alleviated, on the branch of cae ba e 
stately tree of monarchy, a new Sewer: bloome - a 
tender bud opened, and the ripening fruit grew; and, - 
the 29th of the month of Ramazan, the abundant poste ro) 
the Creator of the Sultani [imperial] stem, from the illus- 
trious shell of Khani [the daughter of Ulugh Bhan), 
bestowed a son’; and such an amount of fauceae ~ 
benefactions reached both gentle and simple—noble wor 

de] for these blessings, as the pen o 


lebeian—[in gratitu 
hs record-writer cannot record, nor the breath of the 


narrator be sufficiently capable of narrating *—May the 
Almighty God ever keep the parterre of sovereignty and 
garden of dominion adorned with the trees and fruits 


of inuation! 
Be of ne es of the month of Shawwal of this same a. 
‘Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Tez Khan, with a force o y 
organized and equipped, in accordance with the sublime 
mandate, reached * the capital. é 
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FIFTEENTH YEAR: 658 H. 

, » ae f 
new year of 658 H. came in, the sun 0 
se from the horizon of prosperity, and the 






but he did not live long. 
‘greatly compressed” here, 





Sorts. - 
4 The details of these operations, but related in quite a different manner, 
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moon of domini i 

oe on shone forth from the zodiac of hap- 
aed ale of the month of Safar, the Khan-i-Mu’- 
zzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, marched towards the Koh- 
payah of Dihli, to put down the violence of the contu- 
pale Mew : of whom a demon would be horrified, and 
about 10,000 horsemen in defensive armo' i 
relentless warriors, followed his august Pen 
day vast booty, and cattle in great numbers, arrived. He 
[the Khan] plundered and devastated difficult passes, and 
attacked strong mountain tracts*, and Hindis beyond 
computation fell beneath the unsparing swords of the 
holy-warriors *. ; 

Since the accomplishment of this History has reached 
this place, with this holy-warfare, and victory and success 
conferred by God, it is concluded. Should life be pro- 
longed, and eternity extend the time, and aptitude remain, 
whatever events may hereafter occur will be recorded. 

The hope and reliance [of the author] on such persons 
as may look into this TABAKAT and into these Annals, 
and take into consideration these Chronicles and Nar- 
rations, or if an atom of these accounts or a hint of these 
statements should come to their hearing, is, that, if an 
error, mistake, inadvertency, or omission should enter their 


1 Mew, Mewra, or Mewrah, or Mewiatis, a most contumacious race down 
even to modern times. In Akbar’s time they were employed as spies, and 
Dak runners. The words Mew and Mewra or Mewrah are both singular and 
plural. ‘ 

2 There is nothing whatever in the text about ‘‘ their Deo,” nor about *fand 
a large army,” as in Ev.iot [vol. ii. page 359], which compare here. The 
force consisted of about 10,000 cavalry only. 

3 The words yw= Gs — kohahi-i-hasin —do not signify “strong 


» 


will be found in the account of Ulugh Khan, in the next Section, together with 
the account of the reception of the emissaries from Khurasan, and the circum- 
stances which led to their coming. ‘These persons certainly came from— or 
rather returned from—the camp of Hulakii Khan, but they were not envoys 

him, nor from the Mughals. Ulugh Khan retumed from this expedition 
‘on the 24th of Rabi?-ul-Awwal, 658 H., the emissaries from Khorasan were 
received in the middle of the following month, Rabi’-ul-Akhir, and, on the 
24th of Rajab, the seventh month of the year, Ulugh Khan again moved _ 
towards the hill tracts—Koh-payah. His return is not mentioned, but he had 
retummed again, no doubt, when our author finally ended his history, in 


~ the tenth month of the year-—Shawwal—658 H. 


Z2Z2 


ah 


NOAYWAR SALAR JUNG SAHA! 
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ds or reach their recipient ears, they will veil 
t of forgiveness, and endeavour to correct 
whatever had been read in previous 
histories from the narrations and chronicles of Prophets, 
Maliks, and Sultans, has been copied, and whatever the 


eye has beheld hag been recorded °. 


generous min 
it with the garmen 
and rectify it, since 


5 i le, but nevertheless true, and I do not think the fact 
has eae eee » oticed before, that all the Mubammacan Indian histories 
of this dynasty suddenly end where our author REDOMURISS his account 0 ahs rie 
that no farther account of Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid §hih’s, reign 1s containe 
: The Dau uanoes relates but two events in the year 657 By and pan 
suddenly comes to a conclusion with a short account of thet Sultan's se _ 

; life, and his death, and no other event is mentioned. Buda fini goes on a ~~ 
farther, and gives a few lines more, but only as far as our author goes % on 
account of Ulugh Khan in the next Section, and then gives _— Kasidahs, 
of many pages, by way of lengthening ‘the account, Firishtah also manages 

m 2 








































le to the same date, but relates nothing farther than is 
our author, whose last date here mentioned is 
‘of the year658 H. ; and, in the account of 
Shawwal—the tenth month of that year, 
Indian history, until the reign of ‘Ulugh 


—with which Ziyi-i-Barani commences 
i; but he relates nothing respecting the 
he says he commenced his history 
Mabmid Shah, was taken ill in 
tl amadi-ul-Awwal, nage oes 
nths, and seventeen days, yet, with the 
of the ‘arikh-i-Firiz-Shahi, the Tarikh-i 
kbari, and several others, 

ee é ’ 
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May the Most High God preserve and continue the 
dynasty of the Sultan-i-Mu’azzam, the great king of 
kings, NASIR-UD-DUNYA WA uD-Din, ABU-L-MUZAFFAR- 
1-MAHMUD SHAH, son of the Sultan L-yal-timish, on the 
throne of sovereignty and the couch of dominion to 
the utmost bounds of possibility, and may He grant His 
forgiveness to the compiler of this TABAKAT, for the sake 
of the illustrious Prophet Muhammad! ; 


Din, Mahmiid Shah, who was the mother of Ulugh Khan's [Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Balban’s] snecessor, Kai-Kubad; and, therefore, it is not surprising 
that, on the death of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid Shah, Ulugh Khan, 
who had, in reality, governed the kingdom since the fall of "Imad-ud-Din-i- 
Rayhan, with the accord of all the great Maliks, was raised to the throne, 
Sultan Firiz Shah, whenever he had occasion to mention the name of 
Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid Shah, used, always, to style him, in a con- 





temptuous manner, by the name of ‘‘the Khwajah-Tash slave ”"—Khwajah- 
Tash signifying one of a number of slaves of one master, and, also, servants of 
one lord. 

It is related that Nasir’s humility was so great that he requested, that, when he 
died, his face should be blackened, a rope tied to his feet, and his body drawn 
along the ground and thrown into a cavern, When his death took place, and 
consultation was held as to the carrying out of his wishes, ‘‘ some wise persons 
among the Maliks and ’Ulama advised that the face of the corpse should be 
covered with a piece of the [old] drapery of the mosque at Makkah, which is 
black, his bier so constructed with long legs that it might be drawn along the 
ground by a rope to a cavern prepared for it. This was done, and over that 
cavern his sepulchre still stands, which since that time has become place of 
pilgrimage.” \ 

Among some of the events of the year 658 H., the Malik of Kabul, whose 
name is not mentioned, after he had carried on war against the Mughals for 
nearly two years, was taken by Prince Yush-mit and L-yal-ka, the Niiyin. 
He was brought to the presence of Halakii Khan, who ordered his flesh to be 
cut from his body, and he was compelled to eat it until he died. ha 

In the year 603 H., on the gth of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, Hulaki died in Azar- 
baijin, aged forty-eight, after ruling, over Iran, nine years and three months. 

‘In 664 H., the Imam, Baha-ud-Din, Zakariya, the Multani, died, leaving 


~ Fasih-i—like Ziya-ud-Din, Barani—says Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban-i-Ulugh — 
than, ascended the throne of Dibli in 662 H. ; 
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 Apprtronat Norr.—At page 525, where I have given what is said to 
have been the inscription on the coins of Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, I have 
\ stated, as will be observed, that the inscription is given as “contained in a 
work in my possession, and which the coins are said to have borne.” I did 
not vouch for its accuracy ; and this refers equally to the inscriptions subse- 
quently given up to the reign just concluded. 
Tam under the necessity of burdening this translation with these additional 
remarks because Mr. MH. BLOCHMANN, M.A., imagines he has made an 
im ‘discovery, He says [‘‘ Contributions to the History and Geography of 
No. III., page 136, last para.], “I, too, have a work in my pos- 
‘the ‘Coins of the Salitin i Hind,’ a modern demi-quarto Dihli 
‘based on Sayyid Ahmad’s Asdr ugeanddéd, and 1 dare say I have 
the source of Major Raverty’s information.” In this, as in some 
however, he is totally mistaken. I do not know of, nor have I 
nadid, by Sayyid Ahmad—although I dare say anything 
is valuable. The work I refer to is a 4/S., of which I 
Afghan Maulawi of Kandahar—a rea/ Patin—some 
what I can discover, it had been used by, or belonged 
. Ican put Mr. Blochmann in the way of finding the 
to England. 
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SECTION XXII. 
ACCOUNT OF THE SHAMSIAH MALIKS IN HIND. 


{OUR author—after laying much stress on the necessity of 
showing due gratitude to benefactors for favours and bene- 
fits conferred by them, which necessity is clear to every 
well ordered mind, and which the most wise and pious men 
have inculcated and enjoined, for, as philosophers have 
said: ‘They who have no gratitude for man have no 
gratitude for God,—therefore returns his grateful thanks, 
as in duty bound—in highly-coloured terms—to the 
august Sultan of the Sultans of Islam, Shams-ud-Dunya 
wa ud-Din, I-yal-timish, and to those sovereigns, his 
children [and grandchildren], who have placed the foot of 
dignity on the throne of empire, for their manifold dona- 
tions and benefactions, and also to those Maliks and Khans, 
the servants of that dynasty, who have attained to the hall 
of their sovereignty—the arena of dominion—for their 
kindnesses and favours towards himself, his children, his 
dependents, and his followers, from the year 625 H., up to 
this present time which is the year 658 H., and which bene- 
fits and favours, day by day, and hour by hour, have been 
increasing and augmenting by the granting of offices and 
dignities, by gifts and benefactions, the enumeration of 
which cannot be contained within the limits of this abbre- 
viated work. “I have now,” he says, “ reached the point 
of my design ;” and here I must render what he says, as 


nearly as possible, in his own words.] 


SIncE Almighty God of His favour prolonged the reign 
of the Sultans of the I-yal-timishi dynasty, and raised on 


orton 
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high the standards of jurisdiction of Hs servants in the 
decree of duration, this frail one, in repayment of some of 
those many debts of gratitude, desired that he should 
thread upon the thread of description, and string on the 
string of writing, an account of those Maliks and Khans, 


the servants of that Court which is the asylum of the uni- — 


verse, more particularly the mention of the successive 
benefits, and increasing generosity of that Khakan-i- 
Mu’azzam', Shahr-yar-i-’Adil wa Akram, Khusrau-i-Bani 
Adam, Baha-ul-Hakk wa ud-Din, Mughis-ul-Mulik-i-Islam 
wa ul-Muslimin, Zil-l-ullah fi ul-’Alamin, 'Uzd-ud-Daulah 
wa us-Sultanat, Yamin-ul-Mamlakat, Kutb-ul-Ma‘ali, 
‘Rukn-ul’Ala, Ulugh Kutlugh-i-A’zam, ULUGH KHAN-I- 
BALBAN-US-SULTANI®, Abi-Salatin, Zahir-i-Amir-ul- 
Miminin [The Great King, the Most Just and Most Ge- 
“nerous Prince, the Khusrau of the race of Adam, the 
precious of God and of the Faith, the auxiliary of the 
Maliks of Islam and of Musalmans, the shadow of 
the Almighty upon the worlds, the pole-star of grandeur, 
the sublime prop, the arm of the kingdom and empire, 


+ Tt must not be supposed that these are his actua/ titles: the greater part of 
them are conferred on him by our author out of gratitude for favours received ; 
neither do these titles prove that Ulugh Khan-i-Balban was Sultin of Dibli 
words were penned. ‘The contrary is proved over and over again 


t ; _ Our author has also styled Ulu 
Be tga tune tae 





: 
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the right hand of the state, the most great Ulugh Kutlugh, 
ULuGH KHAN-I-BaLBaN of the [time of the] I-yal-timishi 
dynasty, the father of Sultans, the Supporter of the 
Lord of the Faithfull—May the Almighty exalt his 
Helper and double his power !—for, since the pen of the 
orbit of existence on the pages of the dawn of empire de- 
lineated the tracery of prosperity and the figure of dominion, 
it hath not depicted a countenance of felicity more charm- 
ing than the aspect of his power; and the exalting hand . 
of time, a standard more sublime than his precious and 
superb banner, hath never raised. The Court of no sove- 
reign of the universe, either in the east or the west, who 
hath placed the foot on the throne of dominion, hath had a 
servant more sagacious, and no ear hath heard a tale of the 
might of dominion more brilliant than the narration of his 
rule, for verily his equitable age appears like the succession 
of Umr, his benevolence tells of the liberality of Hatim, his 
sword reminds [one] of the force of Rustam’s blow, and his 
arrow the penetration of the, arm of Arash*. May God 
crown his banner with victory: make strong his nobles and 
chiefs : and annihilate his foes! 

In the way of repayment therefore of debts [of gratitude] 
due to those renowned Maliks, and more particularly for 
the mention of the rule of that powerful prince [Ulugh 
Khan], this TABAKAH has been written after the manner 
of a miscellany, in order that scrutinizers, when they look 
into these pages, may, according to the benediction for 
those departed and the invocation for the preservation of 
those remaining, have the character of every one of them 
clearly defined upon the page of the mind. In the arrange- 
ment also of this TABAKAH, some Maliks were earlier, in 
time, than they appear here, and some have been mentioned 
later, arising from the period that the author afrived at this 
Court‘. May the Most High God preserve the Sultan of 
Sultans and® the Ulugh-i-A’zam, Ulugh Khan-+Mu‘agzan 


~ 3 One of the old Persian heroes—the famous archer—who is also men- 


Ce apap at all, the reason of which does not appear. 

5 This proves what Thave already alluded to at page me Our ve would 
scarcely have invoked blessings upon Ulugh gel as . oe compe 
while Niagir-ud-Din, Mabmiid Shah, was alive, and pray: : 


sentence. His manumission is never 1 


enc Vl 
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in the hall of existence to the utmost limits of possibility. 
Amin °! ‘ 


I. TAJ-UD-DIN, SANJAR-I-GAJZ-LAK KHAN?. 


The arrival of the author [of this history] at the Court 
—the asylum of the world—of the beneficent king of kings 
[I-yal-timish] took place on Wednesday, the 1st of the 
month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 625 H., before [the walls of] the 
preserved city of Uchchah, at the period when the Shamsi 
forces had marched from the capital city of Dihli for the 
purpose of taking possession of the kingdom of Sind, and 
had turned their faces towards that country. Fifteen days 
prior to this, the victorious troops of that monarch, com- 
prising the force under Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz- 
lak Khan—The Almighty’s mercy be upon him!—had 
arrived before Uchchah; and the first personage among the 
Maliks of that Court who was seen by the author was 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan. j Ri 
“When, on Wednesday, the 16th of the month of Safar, 





=e Bs 


| the city of Uchchah, and 
si orio 











erence, and rose from 
smonial of receiving 
ted the author in his 


[forces], that Malik of — 


Par of Ne Ree? 
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observed: “Take this Maulana, that it may be a good 
omen.” I found Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak 
Khan, a Malik of sufficiently formidable aspect, his form of 
magnitude, and his piety pure, and with a numerous suite, 
and followers countless. , 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that the 
august Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan, during the reign of the late Sultan, 
Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, from the Khwajah, ’Ali, the Basta- 
badi [of Bastabad"], when he held the government of the 
fief of Baran, and gave him to his eldest son, the late 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid Shah, and in the hall of 
felicity, along with him, was he nurtured and brought up. 
After some time, when the Sultan perceived signs of merit 
upon his forehead, he removed him from attendance on 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid Shah, and took him into 
his own immediate service, and gave him the office of 
Chashni-gir [Comptroller of the [royal] Kitchen]. After 
serving [in this office] for some time, he became Amir-i- 
Akhur [Lord or Head of the Stables]. Subsequently, in 
the year in which the Sultan proceeded towards Multan, 
namely, in 625 H., the territory of Wanj-rit* of Multan 
was made over to him. When the Sultan returned from 
thence, he conferred upon Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i- 
Gajz-lak Khan, the fief of Kuhram. After some time, the 
preserved city of Tabarhindah was given to him, and, in 
that year, the author reached the Court. ‘ 

‘The Sultan had despatched him [Gajz-lak Khan] in ad- 
vance, at the head of a force, in concert with Malik ’Izz-ud- 


certainly, be translated “q ruby like an apple in shape,” 


words might, 
neg : nlikely for the reasons above stated ; and a ruby of that 


put I think this very 
ize would be a very cost 
7 Or might be, Bust-abad. The name js doubtful. ‘ mak 
; of the copies of the text is written s 2 for Syst 
—Lanj-rit for Banj-rit, and also Sy25—Ganj-rit, but Wanj-rig is a wells 
known place, giving name to a ! s t 
a ‘an there, and it is now contained in the Bahawal-par state. At the period 
Gajz-lak ee held it, it was in the Multan province, the river Biah then 
pear in its old bed. Between Wanj-rit and Multan no river then existed, 
vhilst the Lost River—the Hakra and its feeders, now the Sutlaj or Ghara, 


Ss 
for % and vice versa ‘The P' 
tan gary 








ly present, and not to be carried about in one’s hand. — 


ivi a parganah, At present there is a tolerably 


Bikanir. In Persian wordste is sometimes used for y but in 


pi ae words derived from th is often substituted — 
sre s, OF "derived from that language, “!s substituted — 
: Boone) ¢ rinted text, which displays such a profound know- 
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a, has Gujarat and Multan !! a 
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Din, Muhammad-i-Salari—The Almighty’s mercy be upon 
him !—from the frontier of the territory of Sind to the foot 
[of the walls] of Uchchah. 

When Sultan Shams-ud-Din [I-yal-timish], with his 
army, pitched his camp before the fortress of Uchchah, in 
the year 625 H., Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan, 
was despatched [at the head of a force] in attendance on 
the Wazir of the realm, the Nigam-ul-Mulk, Muhammad, 
the Junaidi, against the fortress of Bakhar’*. After some 
time, that fortress was taken, and Malik [Sultan] Nasir- 
ud-Din, Kaba-jah—The Almighty’s mercy be on him !— 
was drowned in the river Sind, and the fortress fell into 
their hands, as has been before recorded. The preserved 
city * of Uchchah, with its dependencies and territories, 
was all placed in Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar’s charge. 
When the Sultan with his forces returned towards the 
- glorious capital, Dihli, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak 
Khan, assumed jurisdiction over those territories, and caused 
them to flourish and prosper ; and he brought the scattered 
people, both gentle and simple, together, who dwelt happily 
under the justice and benevolence of this Malik of good 
disposition. He continued to pursue the beaten track of 
impartiality and kindness towards all, and exerted his 
powers for the security, safety, and repose of the peasantry, 
e welfare of all {the people]; and, after some time, 
the safeguard of faith, and alms for pious uses, 
le foundations, and works of public utility, he came 
end, and was removed from the house of this 


mansions of life eternal,in the year 629 H. 
and pardon be upon him! 
-KABIR KHAN, AYAZ-L-HAZAR. : 
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Amir-i-Shikar [Chief Huntsman] of Ghaznin, and, after 
he was put to death, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz, along with his 
children, reached the country of Hindistan. He attracted 
the benevolent notice of the august Sultan [I-yal-timish], 
and served him in every degree of employment. He was 
a Turk, wise, prudent, and experienced, and, in agility and 
martial accomplishments, was the incomparable of his time. 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Husain, the Amir-i-Shikaf of Ghaznin, 
who was his owner and lord, was the theme of every tongue 
throughout the whole of the countries of Ghar, Ghaznin, 
Khurasan, and Khwarazm, for warlike powers and skill; 
and Malik Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz had accompanied his master, 
in all circumstances and situations, and had learnt from him 
martial accomplishments and the modes of warfare, and had 
become a perfect master in the art. 

When Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Husain, was put to death by 
the Turks of Ghaznin‘, his sons, namely Sher Khan-i- 
Surkh [the Red], and his brother, reached the presence of 
the sublime Court, and Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, 
purchased ‘Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz, direct from 
them. Some have related on this wise, that, when the 
august Sultan brought the territory of Multan under his 
sway in the year 625 H., he conferred upon ’Izz-ud-Din, 
Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz, the city and fortress of Multan, with 
the whole of its towns, districts, and dependencies *, and 
installed him in the government of that territory, and 
exalted him to the title of Kabir Khan-i-Man-girni’, and, 
although he used to be styled by people Ayaz-i-Hazar- 
Mardah—the name he was famed by—he, consequently, 
became celebrated under the title of Kabir Khan-i-Man- 
girni. On the return of the Sultan [with his forces] to 
‘Dihli, the capital, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz took possession of 
that territory and brought it under his jurisdiction, and 

$ He had shown disaffection, and, when I-yal-diiz marched towards Dihli 
against L-yal-timish, the Turkish chiefs of Ghaznin put him, as well as the 
former Wari, to death. | See Pe ihe reign of Tyaltimish, and, in the 
account of the preceding Malik, iti j 


i f Wanj-rat of : 
Oates a0 is somewhat doubtful. Tn the most trustworthy copies of the 


it is A -girni d also g-—Man-gimni ; but in 
t it is i. —Man-girnl—as above, ani en : 
as it eo ean all sorts of ways — yifl=— igSa— Ge and gags 
The word is Turkish, in all probability. 
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caused it to flourish; and, after a 
four years, he was recalled to the : 
assigned to him for his maintenance . a 
When the Shamsi reign came to its termination, and 
Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firaz Shah, succeeded, he sae 
upon Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz the district of Sunam  , and, 
when Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani, from Lohor, and Malik Saif- 
ud-Din, Kifi, from Hansi, assembled with hostile intent 
against the Court, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz joined them ; and, 
for a considerable period, they alarmed and distracted the 
forces of Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firtiz Shah, At last, when 
Sultan Raziyyat ' ascended the throne, they advanced upon 
the capital, and for a considerable period molested the city 
and parts around, and engaged in conflict with the servants 
-of.the Court of the Sultan of Islam, until Sultan Raziyyat, 
‘secretly, by promises of favour, detached him from that 
id he, in concert with Malik "Izz-ud-Din, Muham- 

|-Salari, went over to the service of the Court. 
ough their coming [over to the Court party], the 
tan, the servants of her Court, and the people of the 
ained a great accession of strength, and Malik Jani 
alik Kiji, baffled, withdrew. = 
Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz great 
him the province of Lohor, 
\dencies and districts belonging 
wo’, a slight change 
1 Raziyyat towards 
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he made his submission, and Multan was again placed under 
his charge*. After a considerable period had passed away, 
_and, when an army of Mughals, under the accursed Man- 
giitah, the Ni-in, and the Bahadur, Ta-ir, turned its face 
towards Lohor, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz [assumed sovereignty] 
in the territory of Sind °, and a canopy of state, and pos- 
sessed himself of Uchchah. Shortly after this disaffection, 
in the year 639 H., he died. 

After his decease, his son, Taj-ud-Din, Abi-Bikr-i-Ayaz, 
who was a young man of good disposition, fiery, very im- 
petuous, and courageous, brought the territory of Sind 
under his sway. Several times he attacked the Karlugh’ 
army before the gate of Multan and put it to flight, and 
showed such great skill and high-spiritedness that he was 
noted for his manliness and valour, when, suddenly, in the 
morning of life and flower of his youth, he passed to the 
Almighty’s mercy. May God have mercy upon them 
both [father and son]. 


III. MALIK NASIR-UD-DIN, AL-YITIM-UL-BAHA-L 


f Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, was the slave of Malik 


Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, the slave of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam, and some [persons] haverelated that the 
august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, had purchased 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, from the heirs of Baha-ud- 
Din, Tughril *. 

5 The feudatory of Multan got the fief of Lahor in lieu of it. See page 747. 

6 This indicates that the province of Multan, as well as Uchchah, was called 
Sind in those days. Some writers style all the tract as far north as the Salt 
Range by the name of Sind ; but see next page. ; ‘ 

7 Also Karligh, I have given an account of them in the last Section. 
See note 5, para. 2, page 374 This was the second invasion of the Karlughs. 
See 730. ; Ze 

rw alien the state of the Dihli kingdom at this time, for, although the 
father had openly thrown off allegiance to its sovereign, the latter appears to 
have been unable to recover possession of those provinces until after some time 
elapsed on the death of the son, Abi-Bikr-i-Ayaz. Nothing whatever respect- 
ing this assumption of sovereignty ig mentioned under Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bah- 


ram Shiah’s reign. The izafat here stands for div: Aydz was the father’s name, 


another of thousands of undoubted proofs, were any wanting, to show that 


ithe use of the izafat” is sot “yestricted to poetry, and that it constantly 


acteurs in prose for bin or pisar. See Blochmann’s ‘‘Conéributions,” Part IIL, 
e 138, last line, and note f- are ; : vay 
" See page 544 ir an account of Malik Baha-ud-Din, Tughril. 
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Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Ai-yiti ; 
-Din, -yitim, was a man of 
ree and experience, intrepid and steadfast, am, a 
: ‘as he first was honoured by the august Sultan’s service, 
re oe Sar-i-Jan-dar [Chief or Head of the Jan dars 7, 
a : after some time, having done good service, the fief f 
in or was assigned to him. When ih the yeur 625 8 
: e august Sultan [I-yal-timish] came for the purpose f 
ean the territory of Sind, and Uchchah and Attn ‘ 
ee command, Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Ai-yitim ‘* 4 
ene We oe and appeared before the Rites: of 
i 2 good service in the acquisition of that 
ae sand, at length, that stronghold and city he 
as te aries, of by capitulation *. When the aes 
a pies hota of Sind, and returned to ae 
ee > country, and Aj a 
Keil and Sanbhar Namak’ he Reais a 
ne u fan assigned him an elephant, and i ie 
a lee ay ee above the other Maliks. a 
On Mali r-ud-Di i-yitim’ 
Ajmir, he showed man sl 2 Sad pt Med 
Sh cose yp of vigour and judgment, i 
us ae expeditions and making hol Beod the 
infidel Hinds and devastating their country, and pe ferme 
|‘ ae and performed 
i time he held that 
the territory of San- 
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IV. MALIK SAIF-UD-DIN, 1-BAK4-1-UCHCHAH. 


Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, was the slave of the august Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, and was a Turk of energy and 
sagacity, and exemplary faith, and the Sultan had pur- 
chased him from Jamal-ud-Din, the Armourer 5 at Buda’iin. 

At first he was made Sar-i-Jan-dar [Head of the Jan- 
dars]. He was directed to enter upon that office against 
his wishes ; and the sum of three laks of jitals for the 
maintenance of his position he did not receive with appre- 


ciation, When this came to the Sultan's hearing he in- 


4 From the fact of so many chiefs, mentioned in this work, being styled 
Oa! as well as Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, there is some room to doubt whether 
this word may not here be intended to he pronounced otherwise than I-bak, 
since all of them would have fingers, although ad/ could scarcely have had any 
peculiarity of finger ; and, as regards Kutb-ud-Din, the matter is cleared up 

With other vowel points—the word 
. 






w added to it. 






by the adjective or sh 


Ai-bak 
moon, and ec éak lord 
by-name of one, could scarcely be the by-nam 
whom were sold as slaves. The probability however is that Az-dué is the most 
correct meaning here, viz. ai—moon, and éuk—face, countenance — the moon- 
faced, but even then it would be strange that there were so many of them. 
Another matter for consideration {s, that the word #) has several other mean- 
ings, and is written with @—d—but described as Persian @, which signifies 

e its meaning ; for example: 


wp; and that the vowel points also may chang' 
and the heel, and also, beauty, grace, &e.; and puke 


a compound word, from |! ai— 
which, although it mdgAt be the 
e of several individuals, all of 


signifies —idol; or, may be 


the moon-lord 


pak means a finger joint, 
signifies a frog. 

I have never met wit 
with madd over the Alif—and that is 


h the word written o& {| and but once met with age 
Turkish and signifies female, not moon. 
Another matter for consideration is, that, if we divide the word oy'!—assuming 
it to be a compound word —and take the last portion of it—-eb—it has various 
significations, most of which are said to be Turkish, according to the pronun- 
ciation as shown by the vowel points, and also whether the = and 2 are 
described as ’Arabic or Persian letters, the former being 6 and. & and the latter 
pand gs put, at the same time, it must be understood that they are continually 
used indiscriminately, for example:— Bak, a lord or chief. 2. Awild cucumber. 


Buk, cheek, countenance. 2. Ignorant, stupid. 3. Wrak, languid, &c. 
Pak, aid, help. 2+ A defender, patron. — 3. The 


Bik, finger. 2. Alive coal. \ def me 3 
finger Joint, the heel. 4. A turban, ud, in Persian is the same in significa- 
tion as the * Arabic os’ -—which means, relaxed, weak, languid. 2. Lean, 

There are some other mean- 


As well as 3. Delicate, Lehane Bie ie maere 
i i not mention, but 1 fear we § unable to come 
Dette conclusion until some competent scholar, who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the old Turkish dialects, shall examine this and several other 
titles in this Section which are undoubtedly Turkish. 

5 Literally, one who gives to swords or armour the fin 
termed, so much esteemed in the east, ae 

32 


ignorant, &e. 


e water, as it is 
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quired of him the reason of his not regarding it. Appre- 
hensive, he replied : “ My lord, the Sultan, in the first place, 
commands his slave to take an office of affliction, while his 
humble servant is unable to practise blood-shedding, tor- 
ture, extortion, and oppression upon Muslims and subjects. 
Let the Sultan be pleased to assign other employment to 
his slave.” The Sultan showed great reliance on him [in 
consequence] and made Narnil his fief. He served in the 
government of that fief for sometime, and, subsequently, 
the fief of Baran was assigned to him, and, after that again, 
the fief of Sunim was conf tred upon him. When the 
expedition into i was undertaken, and the 
force had reduced Balka, the Khalj, and was on its way 
* back to the capital, Malik aa Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak 
+ Khan, died at Uchchah [while holding the government of 

ead ust’ Sultan, Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, 
assigned the fief of Uchchah, and the fortress and city of 
a 2 oy. b 
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ee oe a connie 
_ and was j that country, and brought 
it under his control. When the Sultan passed to the 
eator’s mercy, Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, became very 
werful; and, at that juncture, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, 
‘became covetous of the possession of 
the Ps titory, and he arrived before 
J , from the direction of 
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Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, awe and fear of the kingdom 
of Hindustan in [people’s] hearts had sustained detriment, 
and enemies had sprung up on all sides of the empire, and 
the vain desire of appropriating its territory began to 
trouble their minds, when Almighty God bestowed this 
victory on him. The good’name of Malik Saif-ud-Din, I- 
bak, remained in that country, and in all the territory of 
Hindiistan his renown was diffused. 

Shortly after this victory, Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, 
sustained a fall from his horse, and the animal kicked him 
in a mortal place, and he was killed, The mercy and for- 
giveness of the Almighty be upon him! 


V. MALIK SAIF-UD-DIN, I-BAK-I-YUGHAN-TAT. 


Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Yughan-tat, was a Khita-i 
Turk, and was, both externally and internally, adorned 
and endowed with divers manly qualities. The august 
Sultin [Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish] had purchased him 
from the heirs of Ikhtiyar-ud-Din-i-Chust-Kaba ® [of the 
tight-fitting vest], and he distinguished him by his intimacy, 
and conferred upon him the office of Amir-i-Majlis {Lord 
of the Assembly or Council]. After he had performed 
good service in that appointment, he was raised to a high 
position, and the fief of the district of Sursuti was bestowed 
upon him. At the time of this honour being conferred upon 
him, he gave directions for the presentation of a horse to each 
of the Amirs, Maliks, and Grandees; and this gift caused him 
to be remembered, and his acquirement of some influence. 

In the year 625 H., at the time that the author found the 
Sultan’s camp in the territory of Uchchah of Multan, Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, was the feudatory of Sursuti, and, in the 

ce of = ai 
Ines and when, after some time, he had done distin 
guished services, the fief of Bihar was entrusted to his 
charge. On Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani’s® being deposed from 

8 This appears to have been the nick-name of two persons who dealt in 
‘slaves, since I-yal-timish 
i-Chust-Kaba. 

9 Referred to in 


‘of Turkistiin, who gave such trow 
3A2 


the Sultan, he possessed much influence and — 


himself was sold to Kutb-ud-Din, by Jamal-ud-Din- x 


the List of Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish’s Maliks as Prince ; 
ble in the reign of Sultan Ragiyyat. oe 
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the fief of Lakhanawati, that country was made over to 
Malik Saif-ud-Din, [-bak. 

In that territory he displayed great vigour, and captured 
several elephants from the country of Bang, and despatched 
them to the most sublime Court; and, from the Sultan, he 
received the title of Yughan-tat, and his name became 
great. He held the government of that country for some 
time, and in the year 631 H.’ he died. The Almighty’s mercy 
and pardon be upon him! 


EX VI, MALIK NU$RAT-UD-DIN, TA-YASA’I?. 


Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa'i, was the slave of the 

illustrious martyr, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 

sim. He was a Turk of short sight, but Almighty God 

1 adotned him with all manly virtues and humanity, and 

‘was endowed with great resolution, gallantry, and 
and possessed perfect sense, and sagacity. 

e time that the writer of this TABAKAT, Minhaj-i- 





















Din, Ta-yasa'i, was the feudatory of Jind [Jhind], 
, and Hansi. After some time, as he had per- 
1 approved services, two years subsequent to the 

of Gwaliyir, the august Sultan 


is somewhat differently 
correct. In one copy 


ee H 


ce 
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residence. The contingents of Kinnauj, and Mahir [or 
Mihar], and Maha’tn were all placed under his control, in 
order that he might undertake an inroad into the Kalinjar 
and Chandiri territories. In the year 631 H.*, he accord- 
ingly led an army from Gwaliytr towards the Kalinjar 
country, and the Rae of Kalinjar fled discomfited before 
him. He plundered the townships of that territory, and, 
in a very short period, obtained vast booty, in such wise, 
that, in the space of fifty days, the Sultan’s fifth share was 
set down at twenty-five Jaks [of jetals or dirams 7]. 

On the return of Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa'l, the 
Ranah of Ajar®, Chahar, by name, occupied the route of 
the Musalman forces, and blocked up the road in the 
narrow parts of [some] deep ravines, and was drawn up 
{with his forces], at the head of the road, prepared to 
oppose their passage Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’, 
was somewhat weak in body [from sickness ?] at the time, 
and he divided his force into three bodies, at the head of 
three roads—the first body consisted of the unincumbered 
horsemen [under his own command] ; the second body of 
the baggage, material, and the followers of the force, with 
an Amir in charge ; and the third consisted of the booty 
and the cattle with an Amir with it also. I heard Nusrat- 
ud-Din himself state, saying: “ Through the divine favour, 


5 In the account of Ulugh Khan farther on, it is stated that this took a 
in 632 H., and Jami is mentioned as well as Kinnauj and the wit ge or 
mentioned ; but 632 H. was the year in which I-yal-timish himsel ad - e 
into Malwah, and took Bhilsin and Ujjain. See under his reign, page # 

6 This is according to the best copies of the text, which style oh Bek 
tively, se bel eb and 43)! rsl—all have the pte pate 
the igenitive case—Ranah of Ajar, Ajarki, or Ajarnah [pro ig pe - 
or Achariah), and state ser his name was Chahir. See page ‘ 

J an farther on. : 
eee Maa are Ulugh Khan farther on, cour author, in all b Se 
copies, mentions ‘‘ the ravines of the river angen # Roni ny 
which, in the more modern copies of the text, is par itir. : ; si 
river flows by the fortress of Dgke aan lanes ‘i im Beis 
bounds the Gwaliytr territory on f e east, : : bibeere 
«ection Nugrat-ud-Din must have taken on his return to i 

pret a aio as yards broad in the rainy season, and yr > oe 
enh and some two feet deep ; and, at this part of its ce its pata 
sce, a ett mumrons ravines, HET ots nt tprobable 
$i : river it is diffic’ say 

oer ap a ee sou as Sindi is, of course, derived from Joa 


river, and that one and the same river is referred to. 
, 
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never in Hindistan had an enemy seen my back ; and, on 
that day, that Hindi fellow fell upon me like a wolf upon 
a flock of sheep. I divided my force into three bodies in 
order that, in the event of the Hindi confronting me and 
the unincumbered horsemen, the baggage and war material 
and cattle might pass on in safety, and, in case he should 
show a desire towards the baggage and war material or 
cattle, I, together with the auxiliaries of the true faith, 
would come behind him and take satisfaction on his 
malignity.” The Hindi confronted Malik Nusrat-ud-Din's 
own division, and Almighty God gave him the victory. 
The Hindiis were routed, and numbers of them sent to 
hell, and he returned with his booty to the fortress of 
Gwaliyurinvsafetye: | 8 

An a te of a 


ae 


rence, showing his perfect 


here related, that readers 

; and that anecdote is as 
among his flocks, had been 
‘month and a half—during 
Nusrat-ud-Din was moving 
after the force had been 

, and every one had set 

le himself. Suddenly, during 
sheep reached his ear. 


. 


* That is the bleat- 


- Bhilsan and Ujjain, but not the least reference is made to it under that 
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act as guide himself. So they reached some high ground °, 
at which place the fugitives had watered, and the cattle of 
their army had cast the water and heavy baggage away. 
In the victorious army every one said: “It is night and 
the enemy near: let it not be that we fall among them. 
Their camp must be near by.” Malik Nusgrat-ud-Din Ta- 
yasa’'i dismounted from his horse, and went up round the 
place on foot, and examined the water cast away by the 
horses of the’infidels. He exclaimed [after his examina- 
tion] : ‘Be of good cheer, my friends: the force, which is 
here and has watered here, is the rearmost column of the 
Had it been the van or the 
main body, in this place would have been the tracks of the 
rest of their army, but, on this place, there are no tracks: 
keep up your hearts, for we are on the rear of the enemy !” 
With these prognostics of victory he remounted, and, at 
dawn the following morning, came up with those infidels, 
and sent the whole [!] of them to hell, and captured the | 
canopy of state, and the standards of the Rae of Kalinjar, : i 
and returned in safety from that expedition’. 

When the reign of the Sultan {Rukn-ud-Din, Firtiz Shah] y 
terminated, and Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad Shah ; 
[his brother], son of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, 
became the victim of misfortune 1 Sultan Raziyyat con- 
ferred [the fief of] Awadh upon Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, Ta- 

asa’i; and, at the period when Malik *Ala-ud-Din, Jani, 
and Malik Saif-ud-Din, Kaji, advanced to the gate of the 
city [of Dihli], and began to act ina rebellious manner, he 
set out from Awadh for the sublime Court of Sovereignty 
to render his services. Suddenly and unexpectedly, 
Malik Kaji moved against him, and took Malik Nusrat-ud- 
Din, Ta-yasa'i, prisoner’, He was overcome by sickness 


enemy’s army, by this proof. 















. 

8 The untrustworthy Calcutta printed text makes ,y—a bridge, 2 el 
*high ground, a height, &e. ; nk aes 
ee cei took place during the reign of I-yal-timish, 2 
the year after he gained possession of Gwiliyair, and the year before he took 











: i either Ranah Chihar nor tothe = 
‘cultan’s reign, and no reference is made to either Se: 
a ae See the account of Ulugh Khan farther on, and Been Oy = 
Taina cpa ; is ' Oy: 
‘This refers to his rebellion. See page 633. 
2 See page 639. : 
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at the time, and the malady carried him off, and he died. 
The mercy of the Almighty be upon him! 


VII. MALIK ’IZZ-UD-DIN, TUGHRIL *-I-TUGHAN KHAN. 


Matik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan was a Turk of good 
looks and good disposition, and his origin was from Karah * 
Khita. He was adorned with all sorts of humanity and 
sagacity, and graced with many virtues and noble qualities, 
and in liberality, generosity, and winning men’s hearts, he 
had no equal, in that day, among the {royal] retinue or 
military. 

‘When the Sultan [I-yal-timish] first purchased Tughril- 
1 he made him his Saki-i-Khas [own per- 

and, having served in that capacity for 
¢ Sar-Dawat-dar [Chief Keeper of the 
, when, suddenly, he lost the Sultan's 
The Sultan administered to him a 
but, subsequently, bestowed upon him 
onour and made him Chashni-gir [Comp- 
f the Royal Kitchen], After a considerable time, 
. hril-i-Tughan Khan became Amir-i-Akhur 
of the Stable], and, subsequently, in 630 H., was made 
ory of Buda’in. When the territory of Lakhanawati 
de the fief of Malik [Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i]-Yughan- 

y of Bihar was conferred upon Malik Tugh- 
“Malik VYughan-tat died [in 631 H.], Malik 
chan became feudatory of the country 

ht that territory under his 


‘Sultan [I-yal-timish], 



















4s 
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battle took place between them for [the possession of] the 
town of Basan-kot of Lakhanawati, within the environs of 
the city of Lakhanawati itself. During the engagement, 
Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan pierced Aor Khan with an 
arrow in a mortal place, and he forthwith died®. Tughril’s 
name became great [in consequence], and both sides of the 
country of Lakhanawati—the one part of which they style 
Ral [Rarh] which is towards Lakhan-or, and the other is 
named Barind [Barindah] on the side of Basan-kot—be- 
came one, and came into Malik Tughril’s possession’. 

When the throne of the kingdom passed to Sultan 
Raziyyat, Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan despatched some 
persons of note to the sublime Court, and he was dignified 
by being honoured with a canopy of state and standards‘, 
and was paid high honour. He made an inroad into the 
country of Tirhut from Lakhanawati, and acquired much | 
valuable booty. 

When the throne devolved upon Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah, Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan was dis- 
tinguished in the same manner, and was in the continual 
habit of sending for the service of the sublime Court offer- 
ings of great value. After the termination of the Muiizzi 
dynasty, in the beginning of the ‘Ala-i reign [the reign of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ad-Shah], his confidential adviser, 
Baha-ud-Din, Hilal, the Sariani [Syrian], instigated him to 
take possession of the territory of Awadh, and Karah and 
Manik-piir, and An-desah-i-Bala-tar [Upper-most An-des— 
or Urna-desa]°. In the year 640 H., when this author, 
with his dependents, and children, set out from the capital, 


6 All this is omitted from the reign in which it took place. shy) 
7 ‘This indicates then that at this time there were two great fiefs in this 
part —Lakhapawati and Lakhan-or, one on each side ied the her eee 2 
by way of distinction, as stated eek — ee “wing” was called na- 
i- -or. See also 585, and note °. ‘ : 
es octeent to a ecedaiig him as a sovereign, but apern © 
course. Some few copies have red standards, He duly publishes this in his 


Bihar inscription given in Blochmann’s “ Contributions,” page 37- 


9 That part of Tibbat through which the Sutlaj flows on issuing from the 


lake Rawan Hrida, and bounded by the Kailas and Himalaya ridges. In ee 
time here referred to this name may have been applied to a larger extent 
country, farther to the south-east, now included in Nepal. oe we 

In the Caleutta printed text An-desah is tumed into s:0'—@ shak— 


« consideration, meditation, thought,” &c. 
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Dihli, for Lakhanawati, when he arrived in Awadh, Malik 
Tughril-i-Tughan Khan had reached the country of Karah 
and Manik-par. The author, taking his family along with 
him, proceeded from Awadh and waited on him ; and 
Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khin remained for sometime in 
that vicinity, close upon Awadh, but afterwards returned to 
Lakhanawati again. The author accompanied him MS 
‘In the year 641 H., the Rae of Jaj-nagar commenced 
molesting the Lakhanawati territory; and, in the month of 
Shawwal, 641 H., Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan marched 
towards the Jaj-nagar country, and this servant of the state 
accompanied him ‘on that holy expedition. On reaching 
2, which was the boundary of Jaj-nagar [on the 
of Lakhanawati], on Saturday, the 6th of the month 
‘dah, 641 H., Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan made 
nt, and an engagement commenced. The 
of Islam passed over two ditches, and the 
took to flight. So far as they continued in 
ht, except the fodder which was before their 
‘nothing fell into the hands of the foot-men of the 
im, and, moreover, Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 
nds were that no one should molest the ele- 
this reason, the fierce fire of battle subsided. 
‘been kept up until mid-day 


Brmy-—cvery one of them— 
t their food, and the Hindits, 
cane jangal, and 


1 foot and fifty 
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to the Court of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’tiid Shah, to solicit 
assistance. Kazi Jalal-ud-Din, the Kasani—on whom be 
peace !—was deputed, along with the Sharf-ul-Mulk, bear- 
ing a rich robe of honour, a canopy of state, a standard 
and tent, coupled with [expressions of] much honour and 
reverence, to return to Lakhanawati; and the forces of 
Hindistan*®, under the orders of Kamar-ud-Din, Tamur 
Khan-i Ki-ran, who was feudatory of Awadh, moved to- 
wards Lakhanawati, by the sublime command of the 
Sultan, to operate against the infidels of Jaj-nagar. 

In this same year likewise [642 HJ], the Rae of Jaj- 
nagar‘, in order to avenge the plundering of Katasin, which 
had taken place the preceding year, as has been already 
recorded, having turned his face towards the Lakhanawatt 
territory, on Tuesday, the 13th of the month of Shawwal, 
642 H., the army of infidels of Jaj-nagar, consisting of 
elephants, and payiks [foot-men] in great numbers, arrived 
opposite Lakhanawati. Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan 
came out of the city to confront them. The infidel host, 
on coming beyond the frontier of the Jaj-nagar territory, 
first took Lakhan-or ; and Fakhr-ul-Mulk, Karim-ud-Din, 
Laghri’, who was the feudatory of Lakhan -or,with a body of 


proceed to Lakhanawati along with the Sharf-ul-Mulk, bearing 4 red canopy 
r, and that they reached Lakhanawati on the 11th 
This is impossible, as the repulse before Katasin 
took place eight months after this date. The year must be 642 u. Another 
i is 66 wr the reign, it is said that the agent was 
discrepancy is that [page 664], under the reign, it is sai t 
ent te the Court, when Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khin returned fom Kagah 
towards Lakhanawati ! pe Wied ; 
5 That is of the Antarbed Do-abah and districts lying immediately east of 
Gang. : 
es Mr. radiant ce Contributions to the History and Geography of Bengal, oad 
page 143, para. 4] is really 400 magnanimous when he says that “Regarding 
Ajnagar” I Aave ‘‘come to the same conclusion” he “fad.” I beg leave to 
ae 1865, when I first made trans- 


state to the conclusion in _trans 
oe ai rae Bengal from as many works as I could find—eight in 


i histo: : 
etek ciaiees d then collected the materials which enabled me to 
insert the notes in question in this translation. 1 hope to publish the fruit of 
these translations not long hence, with additions since obtained. 

‘The italics noticed in the same ‘‘ Contributions | 

nagar, Pa translation, 
ena rey ee haha! it use mistake or not, the work I quoted has 
ol Jat acon of Kah yy mle bags 

i ’dan-i bar-i-A i fn 
7 be annie were Khan in that fief, under Tughril-1- 


‘Tughan Khan perhaps: See page 736 


of state, and a robe of honow 
of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 641 H. 
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Musalmans, they made martyrs of, and, after that, appeared 
before the gate of Lakhanawati*. The second day after 
that, swift messengers arrived from above [the Do-abah and 
Awadh, &c.] and gave information respecting the army of 
Islam that it was near at hand. Panic now took pos- 
session of the infidels, and they decamped. 

When the army from above reached the gate of Lakh- 
anawati, distrust arose between Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan and Malik Tamur Khan-i-Ki-ran, and led to strife; 
and a conflict took place between the two armies of Musal- 
mans before the gate of the city of Lakhanawati, and con- 
tinued from day-dawn to the early forenoon, when certain 
people appealed to them, and the two forces disengaged 
from each other, and each returned to its own camp. As 
Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan's own quarters were before 
the city gate, by the time he had alighted at his own tent, 

whole of his troops had returned to their own dwellings 
the city, and he remained alone. Malik Tamur 
an-i-Ki-ran however, on returning to his camp, con- 
tinued ready armed as before, when, finding opportunity, 
and becoming aware that Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan 
was alone in his tent within his camp, he mounted with 
whole force, and made a dash upon Malik Tughril-i- 
Khin’s camp. The latter was under the necessity 
g and flying within the city; and this event 
on Tuesday, the 5th of the month of Zi-Hijjah, 


Tughril-i-Tughan Khan's reaching the city, 
the author, Minhaj-i-Saraj, and despatched 
the city to seek an accommodation and his 
and compact were entered into between 
under the engagement that Lakhanawati 
p to Malik Tamur Khan-i-Ki-ran, 
ughan Khan should proceed to 


with him his treasures 























Ganges before they could 
iver was then as it is at 
or appears to have been 
pla the account of 
name of the leader of the 
| Chingiz Khan referred 
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and elephants, his dependents and followers’. Under this 
agreement, Lakhanawati was delivered up to Malik Tamur 
Khan-i-Ki-ran, and Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, in 
company with Malik Kara-Kash Khan, Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Sanjar-i-Mah-peshani [of the moon-like brow], and the 
{other ?] Amirs of the Court’, returned to the sublime 
presence. The author, with his family and dependents, 
returned to Dihli along with Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan, and the Sublime Court was reached, on Monday, the 
14th of the month of Safar, 643 1: 

On Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan's arrival at Court, he 
was distinguished by great honour and reverence, and, in 
the [following] month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal of that same 
year, the territory of Awadh was consigned to him, and he 
received much comfort and encouragement. 

When the throne of sovereignty acquired additional 
glory from [the accession of] the Sultan-i-Mu’azgzam, 
Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmid Shah, in the year 
644 H., Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan proceeded into 
Awadh; and, a short time afterwards, on the night of 
Friday, the end of the month of Shawwal of that year, he 
passed to the Almighty’s mercy. Of destiny’s wonderful 
decrees one was this, that, enmity and contest having 
arisen between Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan and Malik 
Tamur Khan-i-Ki-ran, and each having seized * the other's 
territory, T amyr Khan should have died in Lakhanawatt, 
and Tughan Khan in ‘Awadh [the same night], in such 
wise that neither of the two, in this world, was aware of 


the other’s death. i ; 
On this subject, that prince of mortals of the grea 


¥ The sending of a robe of honour and standards to Le rich” 
Khan must have been merely for the purpose of renee ei gu 

it must have been previously determined to deprive him government. 
See pages 665—667. ( 

: Who ae accompanied the troops gent to the relief of Lakhanawati, or, 
rather, under pretence of relieving it. : oe 
2 See Bia tnann's “Contributions” previously referred ie 22. 
ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, did not withdraw from Ts or direct 
into ‘Awadh, but proceeded to Dihli first, and then, 1 get : eee 

proceeded to take charge of the latter fief, as shown immediately under, 


© 744. op f , . 
eS fea, so, by the writer's own account : Tughril-i-Tughen Khan's territory 


was seized by treachery, but he had not seized his rival’s. 
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and of the less, Sharf-ud-Din, the Balkhi, composed a 


verse *:— 
«On Friday, the end of the month entitled Shawwal, 

In the year, according to the »Arab era, kha, mim, dal, 

Was Tamur Khan’s and Tughin Khan's march from the world. 

This [one] at the beginning of the night went, that at its close *.” 

Doubtless, their meeting will have taken place in the 

Court of the King of Glory in the everlasting mansion in 
the other world. The Almighty’s mercy be upon them ! 


VIII. MALIK KAMAR-UD-DIN, KI-RAN-I-TAMUR KHAN-US- 
SULTANI. 


Malik Tamur* Khan-i-Ki-ran was a Turk of good 
qualities and excellent disposition, and very hasty and 
impetuous, prudent and intrepid. His origin was from 
Khifchak, and he was good looking, and had a long beard 
and mustachios. The Sultan [I-yal-timish], at the outset 
{of his career], purchased him of Asad-ud-Din, Mankali, 
the brother’s son of Malik Firiz’, for the sum of fifty 
thousand Sultani dirams*. 

During the expedition to Chand-wal® [i. e. Chand-war], 
h, and these lines may be looked upon as an interpolation, 

ly contained in some of the more modern copies of the text. 

Tae, a aah jor 4= 
Ola ae the month is the 29th. te 















: iron. 
“ceprother” of Malik Pirtiz. This is the person who 
of the Maliks of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, and 
pname. See page 625 
. It is, no doubt, the place 
Rajah of Kinnauj and 
ad-Din, Muhammad-i-Sim, 
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unexpectedly, the son of the Rae of Chand-wal, Laddah 
by name, fell into his hands; and, when he brought hi 
to the Sultan’s presence, Tamur han tite ok ie 
suitable commendation. Subsequently, he became Nei 
Amir-i-Akhur [Deputy Lord of the Stable], and, at th: 
time, the Amir-i-Akhur was Tughril-i-Tu han Pn 
(No. vii]. Having obtained thi gat ce 

: Bok his office, he performed 
approved service therein; and, when Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan was assigned the fief of Buda’in, Tamur Khan-i- 
Ki-ran became Amir-i-Akhur. 

During the reign of Sultan Raziyyat—on whom be the 
Almighty’s mercy !—he became feudatory of Kinnauj; 
and, during that reign, by the sublime command, he was 
despatched towards Gwaliyir and Malwah in command of 
the Islami forces, and, during that expedition, he did good 
service'. Subsequently, after he returned to the Court, 
the fief of Karah was entrusted to him, and, in that part, 
he undertook many expeditions against the infidels, and 
discharged, in a complete manner, all the duties of good 
general-ship. 

When Malik Nusrat-ud-Din,T4-yasa’i, who was feudatory 
of Awadh, died, the territory of Awadh, with its depen- 
dencies, was entrusted to Malik Tamur Khan-i-Ki-ran’s 
charge. In that part, as far as the frontier of the Tirhut 
territory, he performed great deeds, and obtained pos- 
session of vast booty ; and compelled the Raes and Ranas, 
and independent [Hindi] tribes’, of that country, to pay 
him tribute. On several occasions he plundered the ter- 
ritory of Bhati-ghor 3 and extorted tribute. : 

In the year 642 H., when he proceeded to Lakhanawath, 
his behaviour towards Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, and 
to what point it reached, has been previously recorded te 
this Section’; and, whilst Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan 


er reign. 


1 No mention of this expedition occurs in the account of h see 


2 Here the word lulz. referred to in note 7, page 725s 


. the i} h aning is apparent. 
as plural of U!} The meaning is app din BG ae 


3 Bhati-Ghora, or Bhath-Ghorah—the vy Bio a 
Son, east of Banaras, in the centre of which Kalinjar 1s 5! 5 

4 See pages 664—667. His death occurred on the 2oth of Shawwal, 644 1. 
There is an inscription respecting him in the Bihar Museum, dated in the first 
‘month of this year, which has been published in the Bengal Asiatic Sournal 
for 1871. That inscription tends to chow that he considered himself inde- 
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was at the capital, he came, unattended, to Manish °, and 
removed his family, and the whole of his effects, from 
Awadh to Lakhanawati. For a period of two years he 
continued, in rebellion ®, at Lakhanawati, and afterwards 
died, on the same night in which Tughril-i-Tughan Khan 
took his departure from the world ; and, as the daughter ‘ 
of Malik Saif-ud-Din, T-bak-i-Yughan-tat, was his wife, 
she duly performed her obligation [to him], and took his 
corpse to Awadh from Lakhanawati, and there he was 
buried, The Almighty’s mercy be upon him! 


IX. MALIK HINDU KHAN, MU-AYYID-UD-DIN, MIHTAR.1T- 
MUBARAK-UL-KHAZIN-US-SULTANL 


Hindi Khan, Mihtar *_j-Mubarak, was, by origin, of 
Mahir®. When he first came into the august Sultan’s 
service, the Sultan {I-yal-timish] purchased him of Fakhr- 
ud-Din, the Safahani. Hindu Khan was a man of exceed- 
ing good disposition, and. of exemplary conduct, of sincere 
piety, and, in the Sultan’s service, had attained great inti- 
macy with him, and had reached a position of the most 


pendent, unless, as is often the case, and as repeatedly shown in this work, 
his subordinate has given him titles after his own fancy. This inscription is 
also given in Blochmann's “Contributions,” page 37, with a translation. 
‘There is an error in the last however, the words Tughril-us-Sultani do not 
‘mean Tughril, the Royal, but Tughril, the Sultan’s [I-yal-timish’s} slave —the 
Tughril—a term applied to the following Malik and to several of the 
s herein mentioned. See also note *, to page 41 of the same paper. 

doubtful. In i 










the most reliable copies it is tt as above, 
‘The Calcutta printed text has =» G—Tabas. 

ie ization and conduct of 
‘ion—from the facts 
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perfect confidence. Throughout the whole reign of Sultan 
J-yal-timish—from the beginning to the close—and the 
reign of Sultan Raziyyat likewise, he was honoured and 
esteemed, had held the office of Treasurer, and had doné 
good services. All Sultan I-yal-timish’s slaves who attained 
offices in the state, and positions of greatness, were objects 
of his regard and affection; and they all looked upon him 
as a kind and loving father. 

When Hinda Khan first came into the Sultan’s service, 
he became Yiiz-ban [Keeper of the hunting leopards], and, 
subsequently, he was made Torch-bearer and, whilst hold- 
ing that office, within the limits of the territory of Baran, 
at the time when the Sultan [I-yal-timish] was feudatory 
of Baran [before he succeeded to the throne], in the reign 
of the beneficent Sultan, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, during a raid 
against one of the independent tribes of Hindi infidels, 
Hindt Khan Mihtar-i-Mubarak, with the spike of his torch, 
unhorsed a Hindi and sent the man to Hell. The Sultan 
{afterwards] made him his Tasht-dar [Ewer-bearer], and, in 
that capacity, he served for a considerable time. 

When the affairs of the kingdom came under the admi- 
nistration of the Shamsi dynasty, the Mihtar-i-Mubarak 
became Treasurer to Sultan I-yal-timish, but he did not 
ever give up the office of Tasht-dar up to the end of the 
Sultin’s lifetime, and used, as heretofore, to perform the 
duties of personal Ewer-bearer. When the august Sultan 
encamped before the preserved fortress of Gwaliyar, and 
took that place, this servant of the victorious dynasty, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, during that expedition, for a period of 
seven months, in accordance with commands, was in the 
habit of delivering a discourse, twice in each week, at the 
entrance of the royal pavilion ; and, throughout the 
month of Ramazan, and on the roth of Zi-Hijjah, and roth 
of Muharram, the author used to perform the’ serviee 
daily’. After the fortress wes taken possession of, as the 
just claims of his priestly duties had been established, the 
administration of all matters of law and religion of that 
fortress was entrusted to the author, and this installation 
took place in the year 630 This is mentioned because, 

a different statement. 
Ci tee i rs first appointment under the 


government of Dibli, at least the first one he mentions. 
3B 
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i f investing the author with the direction of 
ae “hae tiie of Mihtars, nell 
Hinda Khan himself, was present 17 the roya a: 
and treated him with such kindness and a . 
that this servant of the state was much beholden aig 
for such honour on his part. Almighty God reward him, 
on him! j as 
ene ite Shara reign came to a termination, in oe 
reign of Sultan Raziyyat, the territory and then 2 
Uchchah was entrusted to Malik Hindi Khan's .: 
and, when the throne passed to Sultan Mu izz-ud- <n 
Bahram Shah, he returned from that province to the 
Court, and the territory of Jalandhar {Jalhandar] was con- 
ferred upon him, and there also he died. 


gi RE: 




















Malik’ chtiyar-ud- 
; was from Karah-Khita, and was a man of exceeding 
‘amiable disposition, magn: , pure in mind, and 
adorned with all manliness and valour, and was one of the 


chas ies, he: dialle 
z e had served in 


en 
hea ts 
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took Lohor from Malik Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz, and made 
over to him, in lieu thereof, the fief of Multan, as has been 
previously narrated’. What befell Malik Kara-Kash at 
Lohor, and his evacuation of that city, during the inroad of 
the infidel Mughals and their appearance before Lohor, 
will be recorded in the account of the Lohor disaster’, He 
{then] had the territory of Bhianah conferred upon him, 
and he continued in that part some time. When the reign 
of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, came, and the 
Maliks revolted, Malik Kara-Kash Khan, with Malik Yaz- 
Bak [Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Tughril Khan], came to the capital 
and attached themselves to Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, Bahram 
Shah. As Mihtar-i-Mubarak [Fakhr-ud-Din, Mubarak 
Shah, the Farrash}, Farrukhi, conspired against the Turk 
Maliks and Amirs, he influenced Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah, against Malik Kara-Kash and Malik Yiz- 
Bak, and the Sultan imprisoned both of them’. 

After the city of Dihli was taken, and the throne passed 
to Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’id Shah, Malik Kara-Kash 
Khan, became Amir-i-Hajib, and, shortly afterwards, on 
Friday, the 25th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 640 H., 
Bhianah became his fief’. After some time Karah was 
assigned to him ; and, from thence, in company with Malik 
Tamur Khan-i-Ki-ran, with troops, he marched towards 
Lakhanawati, and returned from thence along with Malik 
Tughril-i-Tughan Khan’. 

When the throne of sovereignty acquired beauty and 
adornment from the auspicious dignity of the Sultan of the 

‘Universe, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmid Shah, in 
the year 644 1, Malik Kara-Kash Khan was killed within 
the limits of Karah*. The Almighty’s mercy be upon 
him! 


7 At pages 644 and 727. 





‘ 


8 Inthe account of the Mughal irruption in the next Section, See also 


Lee 2 659 and 761 f 

€ See pa g and 761. STi aaa <a: Une 
1 This must mean that he was restored to that fief againy bec 
ae ed that he was made feudatory of Bhidnah after the evacuation 
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are before and that, from Bhianah, he ‘marched to stipport ‘Sultan Mu’izz-ud: es 
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K IKHTIYAR-UD-DIN, ALTUNIAH, OF TABAR- 
HINDAH. 


XI. MALI 


ud-Din, Altiniah of | capaci 

reat Malik, of vast boldness and gallantry, manliness 
re energy, lion-heartedness and magnanimity ; and = 
whole of the Maliks of that time were unanimous as to his 
‘At the time of the imprisonment : 

Itan Raziyyat—on whom be peace !—he had foug at 
ic xen the forces of the disaffected Maliks, in con- 
junction with Sultan Raziyyat, and had displayed great 
heroism *. va} 

When the august Sultan [I-yal-timish] first purchased 
him, he gave him the Sharab-dari [office—the care of the 
liquors]*’. After some time, as the Sultan had remarked 
proofs of manliness depicted upon his brow, he gave him 

‘the office of Sar Chatar-dar [Head of the state canopy- 
bearers]; and, when the Shamsi rule came to its termina- 
~ tion, during the reign of Sultan Raziyyat, the fief of Baran 
was conferred upon Ukhtiyar-ud-Din. Subsequently, 
Pabarhindah® was given to him ; and, at the time when 
he hearts of the Turk Maliks and Amirs, who were the 
s of the Shamsi dynasty, became changed towards 
at, on account of the favour Jamal-ud-Din, 
ian, had found with her, the Amir-i- 
-Aet-kin, and Malik 
ndah, were connected 
and friendship, and bonds 
fabric of union, Malik 
lis change to the 
in the fortress of 


Malik Ukhtiyar- 


manliness and valour. 


















J 
* 
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capital towards Tabarhindah with the [contingents] com- 
prising the centre® [division] of her forces, as has been 
related [under her reign]; and, when Sultan Raziyyat was 
seized and imprisoned, and the Maliks and Amirs returned 
to the capital again’, and the throne of sovereignty came 
to Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, 
Altiiniah, contracted marriage with Sultan Raziyyat, who 
was in duress [under his charge in the fort of Tabarhindah], 
and, by reason of that union, began to evince contumacy’. 
When Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin [Altiniah’s con- 
federate], was assassinated, and Malik Badr-ud-Din-i- 
Sunkar, the Rimi, became Amir-i-Hajib, M&lik Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Din, Altiiniah, brought forth Sultan Raziyyat from the 
fortress of Tabarhindah, assembled forces, and marched 
towards the capital. In the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 
however, they retired unsuccessful, Sultan Raziyyat was 
taken prisoner within the limits of Kaithal; and Malik 
Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Altiniah, was taken in the Mansiir-pir’” 
district, and was martyred by Hindiis on Tuesday, the 25th 
of Rabi’-ul-Akhir, 638 4.* The Almighty’s mercy be 
upon him! 


XII. MALIK IKHTIYAR-UD-DIN, AET-KIN. 


Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, was a Karah-Khita-i, a 
well-favoured Turk, a man of good disposition and of hand- 
some countenance, dignity, wisdom, and sagacity. 

The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased him from 
Amir I-bak, Sanna-i‘, and he had served the Sultan long in 


gth of Ramagan 637 4.—May, 1239, A-D. It was a great object with the 
rebels to make Sultan Raziyyat move in the hot season. 

§ Sce note 3, page 634. ‘ 

9 They lost no time, for on the 28th of the same month they set up Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Bahram Shah. ree 

1 Contumacy towards the usurper of her throne. See ie ea 

i i in sedition against Ragiyyat 
reign, 645, and 647. His confederates in sec! a 
now Vagina from the scene and their ambitious designs frustrated, and 
therefore Altiniah thought it to his advantage to espouse bee ane 

2 West of Dihli, and north-west of Kaithal, Lat. 30° 215 Long. 76 gh 

3 These events are related differently under Ragiyyat's reign, which see. 

4 In some copies Nisawi—native of Nisa, and, in the list of Maliks at 
the beginning of the Nasiri reign, page 673, there is a Malik Saif-ud-Din, 
L-bak-i-Balka Khan, styled, Savd-i, but not the person here referred to. He 
may have been the son of the above. 
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every office and degree, and become deserving of royal 
kindness and dignities of greatness. In the beginning of 
the Sultan’s reign, he was made Sar-i-Jan-dar [Head of the 
Jan-dars]*, and, after some time, as proofs of merit were 
conspicuous upon his brow, Mansiir-pir was given to him in 
fief. Some time after, Kiajah* and Nandanah were en- 
trusted to his charge, and, on that frontier, he performed 
distinguished services. When the period of sovereignty 
devoived upon Sultan Raziyyat, she summoned him to the 
Court, and assigned him the fief of Buda’tin. After some 
farther period, he attained the dignity of Amir-i-Hajib, and 
performed approved services before the throne; but, on 
account of the favour which Jamal-ud-Din, Ya-kit, the 
Abyssinian, had acquired, the whole of the Maliks and 
Amirs, Turks, Ghiris, and Tajiks’, were withdrawing from 
their attendance on the Court of Sultan Raziyyat, and 
were afflicted in heart, particularly Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, 
~ Aet-kin®, the Amir-i-Hajib, as has been recorded in the 
sunt of Sultan Raziyyat. For this reason, Jamal-ud- 
Din, Ya-kiit, was martyred, and the throne passed to 
) ud-Din, Bahram Shah’. 
lay of rendering fealty at the Kishk [the 
‘copies, Sar-iJamadir [Sar-i-Jamah-dar?] or Head of the 
eae youn Baniiin and the 
he word might be spelt with g—Gijah. The majority of 
have #\> tone has y\ef and a second s\¢9 The 
list of victories, page 627. 
says the Ghiris are Tajiks, or Taziks 
’Ajam—but here he evidently applies the 
natives of Ghir only. The com- 
t such a term as theirs never occurs 


: Oath am I beg leave to say. 
troubled him was ambition and 
in the account of Malik 


















M 
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Castle], the royal residence, when they seated the [new] 
Sultan po. the throne of the kingdom, and the Maliks, 
Amirs, Ulama, Sadrs, and the Chiefs of the troops and 
Grandees of the capital were assembled together in the 
sublime audience hall for the purpose of the public render- 
ing of fealty’, all pledged their allegiance to the sovereignty 
of Mu izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, and the Deputy-ship 
[Lieutenantcy] of Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin ; and he 
stipulated with Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, that, 
as he, the Sultan, was young in years, he should, for the 
period of one year, leave the administration of the affairs of 
the realm to his slave [Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin], and that 
the Sultan should issue an order in accordance with all this c 

His petition having been complied with, Malik Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Din, Aet-kin, in union with the Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud- 
Din, the Wazir, proceeded to administer the affairs of the 
kingdom. He requested [permission] from the Sultan to 
assume the zaubat and to have an elephant. He took a 
sister of the Sultan to wife, and the whole of the affairs of 
the country appertained to him*. From these circum- 
stances jealousy entered into the heart of the Sultan, and, 
secretly, several fimes he plotted against him, to get rid of 
him, but did not succeed, until, on Monday, the 8th of the 
month of Muharram, 638 H. They related on this wise, 
that the Salar (chief, leader], Ahmad-i-Sa’d—the Almighty’s 
mercy be upon him!—came secretly to the Sultan's 
presence and made a representation, in consequence of 
which intoxicating drink was given to several Turks, and 
he [the Sultan] gave directions to those inebriated Turks, 
who descended from the upper part [upper apartments] of 
the Kasr-i-Safed [White Castle], and came down in front of 
the dais in the Audience Hall‘, and with a wound from a 
knife martyred Malik lchtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin®. They 


1 On Sunday, the 11th of Shawwal, 637 H- P Ee 
2 The period for which he was to act is not mentioned under the Sultan's 


reign. ; ee Ee 
3 See/under Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah's reign. There it is stated that 
he assumed the triple naubat, and stationed an elephant at his gate. The 
Sultan’s sister had previously been married to a Kagi’s son. See page 650. 

4 Where Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, as Deputy, would be transacting state 
arcrrs is related in a very different manner under the reign, which see, at 
page 651. 
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inflicted several wounds on the Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud- 
Din, the Wazir, but he got away from them, wounded as 
he was, and made his escape. 


XIU. MALIK BADR-UD-DIN, SUNKAR®-I-RUML 


Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, was a Rimi [of Ram— 
Rimiliah] by origin, and some of the trustworthy have 
related after this manner, that he was the son of a Musal- 
man and had fallen into slavery; but he was a man of 

_ exceedingly good disposition, with comeliness and dignity, 
of admirable morality, humble, and endowed with kindness 
and laudable qualities for winning men. 

When the Sultan [I-yal-timish] first purchased him, he 
became Tasht-dar [Ewer-bearer], and, after he had per- 
formed that office for some time, he became Bahlah-dar 

[Bearer of the Privy Purse]. Subsequently, he became 
- Shahnah’ [Superintendent] of the Zarrad Khanah of 
-, Buda’in®; and, after some farther time, he rose to be 
-_-‘Na-ib Amir-i-Akhur [Deputy Lord of the Stable], and 
_ served the Sultdn in every capacity, and did approved ser- 
vices. After he became Amir-i-Akhur, he used never to 
absent from the gate of the royal stable for a moment 
e through unavoidable necessity ; and, whether on the 
> or stationary, he used to be always present in 
ce at the threshold of sovereignty. Whilst the 
sof Gwaliyiir was being invested, he was pleased to 
hg and countenance towards the writer of 















May the Almighty have mercy 


Sultan Raziyyat, the 
in the year 638 H.°, 
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assassinated, in the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram 
Shah, the latter summoned Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, 
from Buda’iin, and conferred upon him the office of Amir-i- 
Hajib. When Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Altiniah, of Tabar- 
hindah, along with Sultan Raziyyat, resolved to march 
upon the capital, and they arrived in the vicinity of Dihli, 
in the quelling of that sedition, Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, 
performed excellent services ; but, after a short time, dis- 
agreement arose between him and the Khwajah, Muhazzab- 
ud-Din, the Wazir, through a trifling cause which it be- 
hoveth not to mention. This irritation continued to 
increase, and, on this account, the Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud- 
Din', incited the Sultan against him, and the Sultan’s con- 
fidence in Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, departed, and his 
faith in the Sultan likewise ceased. He [Badr-ud-Din 
Sunkar] convoked the great men of the capital, for the pur- 
pose [of discussing] a change in the government, at the 
mansion of Sayyid Taj-ud-Din, Misawi, on Monday, the 
14th? of the month of Safar, 639 H. The Khwajah, 
Muhazzab-ud-Din, gave intimation to the Sultan of this 
circumstance, and the Sultan mounted, and called upon 
Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, to give up his intentions*, 
He joined the Sultan; and, on that same day, he was sent 
off [on his way] to Buda’tn. 

After some time, the decree of destiny having gone forth, 
it brought him back to the capital again, without having 
received orders to return, and he came to the city of Dihii, 
and alighted at the dwelling of Malik Kutb-ud-Din 
(Husain, son of “Ali, the Ghiri]—on whom be the 
Almighty’s mercy!—thinking that perhaps, under his pro- 
tection, he might obtain mercy. A mandate was issued 
from the sovereign’s Court so that they seized him, and he 
was cast into prison. He continued in imprisonment and 
confinement for some time, and, in the end, on the night of 


S ‘ . 
1 This is the ‘‘ upright officer” in ELLtoT, referred to in note §, page 64r. 
2 Some copies here, as well as under the reign, disagree about this date, 
Some have the roth, and some, the 17th, but two of the best copies have here, 
as well as previously, the 14th of Safar. : : 
3 The particulars of this affair have been praia under the reign, 
ikewise i itional proof, were any required, to 
pages 652 and 653. Here likewise !s additional p) a : 
show who the parties were, and who betrayed Malik Badr-ud-Din, 


Sunkar. 
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Wednesday, the 14th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal *, 
639 H., he attained martyrdom*®. The Almighty’s mercy 
be upon him! 


XIV. MALIK TAJ-UD-DIN, SANJAR-I-KIK-LUK. 


Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kik-luk, was a thorough 
man, and his native ‘country was Khifchak. He was a 
person of vast energy, manliness, sagacity, stateliness, 
gallantry, and valour, and in all endowments he had 
reached the acme. He was of great rectitude and con- 
tinence, and no intoxicating drink was ever allowed to 
come near him. pees Panes ig 

The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] had purchased him 
from the Khwajah, Jamal-ud-Din-i-Nadiman ; and, in the 
beginning of the Sultan’s reign 
[Keep 








he became Jama-dar 

















& 


When the Shamsi reign came to a termination, and the 
rone devolved on Sultan Raziyyat, Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
i-Kik-luk, became feudatory of Baran, and was 
the head of a body of troops to- 
valiyir, and in Sha’ban, 635 H., the 
the servant of the victorious dynasty, 
pany with Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar- 

liyair? and pro- 


anjar, showed 






9 There seem to have ees of the Mew tribe in that part ‘in those 


ane 
ES 
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"A gemena ae - ree, as cannot be expressed, 

¢ from Gwaliyir he carried two 
chests of books, the private property of this servant, upon 
one of his own camels, and brought them to Maha’in, and, 
upon other occasions, had treated the author with manifold 
kindness—May the Almighty make him be acceptable, and 
have mercy upon him! 

On his reaching the capital again, Malik Taj-ud-Din, San- 
jar, became feudatory of the district of Sursuti; and, when 
the throne of sovereignty came to Mu'izz-ud-Din, Bahram 
Shah, he performed abundant services. On the termina- * 
tion of the Mu’izzi reign, and the throne passing to ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Mas’iid Shah, he became feudatory of Buda’tn*; and, 
in the year 640 H., he overthrew the independent {Hindi} 
tribes’ of Kathehr of Buda’tn, and performed many ex- 
ploits against the infidels, and founded Jami’ Masjids in 
several places, and established pulpits for the Khatibs*. 
He assembled a numerous body of forces—800o horse and 
foot, besides payiks with horses *—and his determination 
was to lead a force towards Kalinjar and Mahobah, and 
reduce that tract of country to subjection. A certain 
party [however] began to be envious of the number of his 
following, the quantity and efficiency of his war material, 
the greatness of his power, the awe in which he was held, 
and his intrepidity in leading troops. The deceitful 


* promptings of the spirit of devilry moved them, so that they 


prepared some poison placed in a betel leaf and adminis- 
tered it to him, and disease of the bowels supervened, and, 
from that disorder, in a few days, he joined the Almighty’s 
mercy. May the Most High God accept, in behalf of that 
amiable Malik, in repayment of the many debts of grati- Ea 
tude he owed him, the prayers of this frail one! eee © 
- One among those debts of gratitude due to him isthis, 
In the year 640 H., when the author resolved upon leaving: a an 





8 Tn the oldest copy of the text the name of this city and district is always ie 
written ysila— Budanin—the middle # is nasa/, and this is the correct mode ara a: 
writing the word. 5S ' Tae: Se 











d pinuieshss who pronounces the Khutbah already — Re 
2 All the copies of the text are alike here—mounted payiks is a novel 
I think—considering that the word means foot-man. 8 = 


5 + 





‘* ‘ : Aha 
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the capital city of Dihli, on a journey to Lakhanawati *, and 
sent off his family and dependents, in advance, towards 
Buda’in, that Malik of excellent disposition assigned a 
stipend for his family and children, and treated them with 
all sorts of honour and reverence. Five months after- 
wards, when the author, following after his family, reached 
Buda’in, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar, bestowed upon him so 
many gifts, and treated him with such honour as cannot 
be contained within the area of writing. He was pleased 
to assign the author a fief with a residence at Buda’in, 

* together with ample benefits and favours ; but, as destiny, 
and the means of livelihood, was attracting him to the 
country of Lakhanawati, and the decree of fate was carry- 
ing him, the writer proceeded thither. May Almighty God 
accept in his favour the kindness [towards the author] of 
that Malik of good disposition ! 


aaa oe 


ee 43 XV. MALIK TAJ-UD-DIN, SANJAR-I-KURET KHAN +. 


_ Malik Kuret Khan was a Turk of Khifchak, of great 
manhood and courage, energy and wisdom, and among 
warriors, for warlike accomplishments, he was the peerless 
ll the ranks of the army of Islam ; and, in horsemanship 
in arms, he had no equal. For example, he would 
horses under saddle, one of which he would ride, 
other he would lead after him, and thus used to 
whilst the horses were galloping, he would 
horse to that with agility, would return to 

























¢s, In archery he was so skilful 
and no animal in the chase used 

to take along with 
r leopard, hawk, or 
his own arrow ; 
there would be 
of his retinue. 


, in safety, after the 
-Din’s creatures, and 
‘Ala-ud-Din, Mas’td 
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He was the Shahnah [Superintendent] of rivers * and vessels; 
and this author had a great regard and affection for him. 
May Almighty God immerse him in forgiveness! When 
the Turks of the [late] Sultan [I-yal-timish] first rose 
against the Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud-Din, the Wazir, on 
Wednesday, the 2nd of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 
640 H., the ring-leader of the party in that outbreak was 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kuret Khan; and a slave of 
the Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud-Din, Mihtar Jatta {by name], 
a Farrash [carpet-spredder, &c.], wounded the Malik on 
the face with a sword in such manner that the mark of it 
ever after remained °. 

After the Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud-Din, was put to death, 
Malik Sanjar-i-Kuret Khan became Shahnah {Superinten- 
dent] of the elephants, and, after that, was made Sar-i- 
Jan-dar [Head of the Jan-dars]. Subsequently, he was 
made feudatory of Buda’tn, and, some time after that again, 
obtained the fief of Awadh. In that part he undertook 
many holy expeditions against infidels, achieved numerous 
gallant exploits, and reduced several powerful independent 
Hindi] tribes. From Awadh he proceeded into Bihar 
and plundered that territory. Suddenly, when before the 
preserved city of Bihar, an arrow struck him in a mortal 
place, and he attained martyrdom’. The mercy of the 
Almighty be upon him ! 


XVI. MALIK SAIF-UD-DIN, BAT KHAN-I-L-BAK, THE KHITA-L 
Malik Saif-ud-Din, Bat Khan-i-I-bak, the Khita-i, was a 


» The word used is ,4—ocean, sea, great river, which last meaning must 
be intended here, as the Dihli kings had no more to do with the sea and sea- 
going vessels than Sher Shah the Afghan had, who is said, by a modern 
translator, to have “built great ships to convey Pilgrims to Makkah,” by land, 

ibly. : 

aka a when the “upright officer »__the Khwajah, met with his deserts 
i in of the Rani’s Aaws, or reservoir. 

rem it is apparent that, after the fall of the Rhalj dynasty, and the 
death of I-yal-timish, Bihar could not have remained in M hands. 
We hear of the fief of Karah, Manik-pur, Awadh, and Lakhanawati, but never 
of Bihar, which must have been recovered by the Hindis in the same way as 
Kalinjar, Mahobah, and other places which, previously, our author says, were 
conquered, and as mentioned in the lists of victories of some of the Sultans. 
The particulars respecting this chief’s death before Bihar, which would have 


been so interesting to us, our author either considered not worth mentioning, 


or has purposely suppressed. 


—. 
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person of very excellent qualities, gentle, humble, and y 
d, in skill and warlike accomplishments, 


exemplary piety, an 1 G —_ iets 
and for manliness and sagacity was XVII. MALIK TAJ-UD-DIN, SANJAR-I-TEZ KHAN. 


had become a master, 


amed. 

: The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased him in the 
beginning of his reign, and he became Sar Jama-dar {Head 
Keeper of the Wardrobe]. Subsequently, in the reign of 
Sultan ’Aja-ud-Din, Mas’tid Shah, he became Sar-i-Jan-dar 
[Head of the Jan-dars] *,and Kuhram and Samanah became 
his fief. Afterwards he obtained the fief of Baran, and was 
appointed to proceed at the head of [a body of] forces for 
the purpose of taking possession of the territory of Uchchah 
and Multan’. During that expedition, one of his sons, who, 
at the very outset of his youth, had become a proficient in 
manliness and skill, together with his horse, was drowned 

~ in the river Sind. 

Some time after his return from thence, during the reign 
of the Sultan of Sultans, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, 
Mahmiid Shah, Malik “Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, the Khita-i, 
became Wakil-i-Dar (Representative in Dar-bar], and, in 
the service of the Sublime Court, performed distinguished 
services’, : 

He served for a considerable time during the Sultan's 
i the expedition to Santir he suddenly 


m his. and was killed *. The mercy 


: Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Tez Khan, is a Karakhi [of 
Karakh] *, and is exceedingly impetuous, manly, sagacious, 
and intelligent, and is endowed with many excellent quali- 
ties, and numberless worthy habits. He is famed for his 
valour and military talents, and distinguished for his amiable 
disposition. 

, The august Sultan [l-yal-timish] purchased him; and, 
in the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, he 
became Amir-i-Akhur. Subsequently, in the reign of 

Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid Shah, he was made Na-ib 
Amir-i-Hajib* [Deputy Lord Chamberlain] and Jhanjhanah 
was made his fief; and, when the Khan-i-Mu’azzam, Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam, in felicity, proceeded towards Nag-awr, 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Tez Khan, who was particularly 
devoted to his interest and friendship, received charge of 
the fief of Kasmandi® and Mandianah, of the country of 
Hindistan, and there he continued some time. When the 
Khan-i-Mu’azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, again joined the 
Court, Malik Tez Khan again returned to the capital, and 
Baran was made his fief, and there he remained a consider- 
able time. 

In the year 654 H., he became Wakil-i-Dar [Represen- 
tative in Dar-bar] to the sovereign of Islam, and obtained 
the fiefof Buda’in. Since Malik Kutlugh Khan * remained 
in Awadh [as feudatory], contrary to the commands of the — 
Sublime Court, and, with the forces of Hindistan advanced 





3 Karkh is the name of a village near Baghdad, but the name of this place 
is pronounced Karakh, with the difference of a vowel point. It is the name of 
a place [township] in Mawar-un-Nabr. eS ee 
4 In Rajab, 647 H., shortly after the marriage of Ulugh Khan's daughter to. 3 
the Sultan. ” racial. 
SA &e trict in Awadh, a few miles N.W. of Lakhnau, also writ 
it in’somip:cnpieOl@e GEN Too ac ee ae 
© Who married Sultan Nagir-ud-Din’s mother, and who appears - > 
held the fief in conjunction with her husband. These matters are 


nite a different way under the rei of Nasivad-Din, page Jo 
socich says that Malik Bak-Tamur, the Rukni [i. & of Se abe 









Pirie Shah's, reign] was sent from the capital to expel Kutlugh Bhan ftom 

‘Awadh, and that Bak-Tamur was defeated and slain; and Wis spon Es. 
the Sultan had to take the field with Ulugh 1 See also in the account of 
Ulu Bre fothar oo, aie these events are again differently related. 
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towards Buda’iin, Malik Tez Khan, at the head of a body~ 


of troops, was nominated, along with Malik Bak-tam-i-Aor 


Khan, to march from the capital for the purpose of repelling | 


the troops of Hindiistan, When the two armies met within 


the limits of Sihra-mi’, Malik Tez Khan was under the | 


necessity of retiring, and he returned to the capital again. 
The fief of Awadh was now given to him, and he proceeded 
into that part, and brought that territory under his control ; 


; 
- 


and gave the independent communities of infidels of | 


Hindistan a thorough chastisement, and extorted tribute 
from them. 

Malik Tez Khan“returnéd to the sublime presence in 
conformity with orders, and, at all times, kept the neck of 
service within the yoke of obedience; and, in the year in 
which this history was written, namely the year 658 H., he 
returned to the capital in conformity with the sublime 
command, and by the counsel of the Khan-i-Mu’azzam, 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, at the head of the [contingents 
forming the] centre [division] of the forces, and those at 
the capital*, marched towards the Koh-payah of Mewat, and 
performed distinguished services, and returned again to the 
presence of the Court, the asylum of the universe. . 

On a second occasion *, in attendance at the illustrious 

_ stirrup of the Khan-i-Mu'azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, he 
again proceeded to the Koh-payah of Mewat on an expe- 
dition and holy war against the Hindis, and displayed 
reat gallantry and activity. On his return to the capital, 

‘as distinguished by being presented with ample 
returned again tc [his fief of] 
Nad Preserve and continue 



































WAS SALAH JUNG BANADUR, 


JUNG BAHADUR, 
i XVII. MALIK IKHTIYAR-UD-DIN, YOZ-BAK-I- 
F | r KHAN. et 
: Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Yiz-Bak-i-Tughril 
\ native of Khifchak, and the slave of the aug 
3 Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, I-yal-timish ; anc 
investment of the preserved fortress of Gwali 
ib Chashni-gir [ Deputy Comptroller of the 
When Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firiz Shah, came 

throne, the office of Amir i-Majlis [Lord of 
was entrusted to Malik Yiz-Bak, and he y 
therein, Subsequently, the Shahnagi [Sup 
‘ of the elephants was assigned to him; 
reign, he became especially distinguished by 
intimacy and favour. ae 
When the Turkish slaves of the Sultan broke o 
rebellion in the plain of Tara’in ', and a numt 
such as Taj-ul-Mulk, Muhammad [Mahmid?], 
Baha-ud-Din, Hasan [Husain ?] -i-Ash’ari, I 
i-Zahid [the Recluse], and Nizam-ud-Din, th 
were put to death, one of the ringleaders of | 
t was Malik Yaz-Bak-i-Tughril Khan.” — . 
When the throne came to Sultan Raziyyat, he 1 
Amir-i-Akhur [Lord of the S' ble}, and on S 
ud-Din, Bahram Shah's, ascending the | 
subsequently, a party of the Turkish 
invested the city of Dihli*, Malik 
_ Malik Kara-Kash, came into the city 
selves to Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, Bahram 
Tuesday, the last day of the month of 
- and, upon several occasions, rendered 


Farrukhi, 





Pye 
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Malik Kara-Kash, and they were imprisoned* on Wed- 
nesday, the 9th of the month of Ramazan, 639 H. When 
the city was taken, on Tuesday, the 8th of the month of 
Zi-Ka’dah, Malik Yiiz-Bak was liberated °. 

When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’tid Shah, ascended the 
throne, Tabarhindah was ‘entrusted to his charge, and, 
subsequently, Lohor was made his fief. There he con- 
tinued some time, when a feud arose between him and 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Muhammad of Bindar’, and, subse- 
quently, he began to rebel against the Court, for rashness 
and imperiousness were implanted in his nature and con- 
stitufion, until Ulugh Khan-i-Mu’azzam, unexpectedly, 
brought him to the Court, and he was made much of. 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam likewise made a representation for 
the royal consideration so that Malik Yuz-Bak was distin- 
guished by the Sultan’s favour, and his disobedient conduct 
was pardoned. Subsequently, for some time, Kinnauj was 
his fief, when he again began to act in a contumacious 
manner, and Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain [son of ’Ali, the 
Ghiri], on whom be peace!—was despatched from the 
capital, at the head of a body of troops, against him. He 
reduced Malik Ytz-Bak to duty and obedience, and brought 
him back to the sublime Court again *. 

After some time had passed, Awadh was entrusted to 
his charge. When he again returned to the capital, the 
territory of Lakhanawati was made over tohim®. After he 
went to that part, and brought that country under his 
jurisdiction, hostility arose between him and the Rae of 


Jaj-nagar. The leader of the forces of Jaj-nagar was a 


§ See page 747. 

6 Malik Kara-Kash was liberated at the same time, 

% The same person, no doubt, who is styled Chi-iish, or Pursuivant, in the 
list of I-yal-timish’s Maliks at page 626. 

® There is nothing of all this referred to either under the reign of Sultan 
*Ala-ud-Din, Mas’iid Shah, Sultan Nagir-ud-Din, or in the account of Ulugh 
Khan. 

9 This also is not mentioned under the two last reigns. STEwart, in his 
“History OF BENGAL,” page 65, states that ‘‘Ikhtyar Addeen Toghril 
Khan, Mulk [uh signifies a country] Yuzbek,” succeeded ‘‘Sief Addeen 
’ Tunt,” who died in 651 H., as governor of Bengal, but, as he makes 
of only éwenty years respecting the death of Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i- 
at, it may be imagined what dependence can be placed upon the 
in that work. é i 
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person, by name, Saban-tar [Sawan-tara 2)", the son-in- 
law of the Rae, who, during the time of Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, 
Tughril-i-Tughan-Khan, had advanced to the bank of 
the river" of Lakhanawati, and, having shown the greatest 
audacity, had driven the Musalman forces as far as the gate 
[of the city] of Lakhanawati*, In Malik Tughril Khan- 
i-Yiiz-Bak’s time, judging from the past, he {the Jaj-nagar 
leader] manifested great boldness, and fought, and was 
defeated. Again, another time, Malik Tughril Khan-i- 
Yiiz-Bak fought an engagement with the Rae of Jaj-nagar, 
and again came out victorious. 

On a third occasion *, Malik Yiiz-Bak sustained a slight 
reverse, and a white elephant, than which there was no 
other more valuable in that part, and which was ruttish, got 
out of his hands in the field of battle, and fell into the 
hands of the infidels of Jaj-nagar, 

The following year, however, Malik Yiiz-Bak asked 
assistance from the Court of Dihli, and, then, marched an 
army from Lakhanawati into the territory of Umurdan, 
and, unexpectedly, reached the Rae’s capital, which city 
[town] they style Umurdan‘. The Rae of that place 
retired before Malik Yaz-Bak, and the whole of the Rae's 
family, dependents, and followers, and his wealth, and 
elephants, fell into the hands of the Musalman forces. 

On his return to Lakhanawati, Malik Yiiz-Bak began to 


act contumaciously towards the Court, and assumed three — 


red, black, and white. He then marched 
wati towards Awadh, and-entered 
directed that the Khutbah should 


canopies of state, 
an army from Lakhana 
the city of Awadh; and 


10 Evidently the Sanskrit—ataa—brave, heroic, and—WG or aT natare, 


bottom. ; 
A branch of the Ganges is probably 
original, the Ab-i-Lakhanawati. 

2 See page 740. 

: onion Srewart, [page 65}, 
« invaded the dominions of that prin 
pletely defeated, and lost ad? his elephants ; 
esteemed a great curiosity. e 

4 This evidently refers to t 


—Sylhet—as STEWART makes it out. ; i 
“a me oldest copies the word is oes! as above, but in others +)! Annur- 


+ 4 
dan or Urmardan, and esi Azmurdan or Uzmurdan. See note 4, page 


587, para. 8. 


who states that Tughril Khan-i-Yaz-Bak, 
ce”—the Rae of Jaj-nagar, and was com- 
among which was a white one, 


cone 


ee 


meant here, as it is styled in the 


he capital of Jaj-nagar, and not a different terri- 
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be read for him, and styled himself Sultan Mughis-ud-Din. 
After a couple of weeks, one among the Turkish Amirs, 
belonging to the troops of the sovereign which were 
[located] in the vicinity of [the territory of] Awadh, 


unawares, pushed forward into Awadh [giving out] that the 


Sultan’s troops were at hand. Malik Yiiz-Bak, discomfited, 
embarked on board a vessel and returned to Lakhanawati 
again. 

This rebellious act on the part of Malik Yiz-Bak, the 
whole of the people of the realm of Hindtistan—both 
clergy and laity, Musalmans and Hindtis ‘—condemned, 
that he should have become a traitor to his sovereign, and 
displayed such hostility and sedition. Undoubtedly the evil 
consequences attending such conduct befell him, and he fell 
from foundation and root. After he returned from Awadh 
to Lakhanawati, he determined upon marching into 
Kamriid, and transported an army across the river 
Beg-mati®.. As the Rae of Kamrid had not the power to 
resist him, he retired precipitately some whither. Malik 
Yiiz-Bak took the city of Kamriid and possessed himself of 
countless wealth and treasure, to such extent, that the 
amount and weight thereof cannot be contained within the 
area of record, 

The author, at the time he was sojourning at Lakhan- 
awati, had heard from travellers whose statements are to 
be relied upon, that from the reign of Gushtasib’, Shah of 
‘Ajam, who had invaded Chin, and had come towards 











treasure, all sealed, which were [there 
portion of which wealth and treasures 
ailed himself of, the whole fell 

van troops. The reading of 





Hi ; were actually begun to 
bated such conduct. 
n the account of Muhammad, son 
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in Kamriid, and signs of the people of Islam appeared 
there. But of what avail was all this, when the whole, 
from phrensy, he gave to the winds? for the wise have said 
that, “the seeking to perform overmuch work hath never 
turned out fortunate for the seeker.” Distich ;— 


‘Wealth is best which will be falling and rising : 
Wealth will be quick in springing up.” 


After Kamriid was taken [possession of], so they related, 
several times the Rae sent confidential persons [to Malik 
Yiiz-Bak], saying: “ Thou hast subdued this territory, and 
no Malik of the Musalman people ever before oe 
success. Now do thou return, and replace me upon the 
throne, and I will send to thee tribute every year so many 
bags of gold, and so many elephants, and I will continue 
the Khutbah unchanged, and the Musalman stamped coin ; 
as established *.” 

Malik Yiz-Bak did not become willing to agree to this 
in any way ; and the Rae gave command that all his train, 
and the peasantry, should go to Malik Yiiz-Bak, and get 
him to pledge his right hand [for their safety], and buy up — 
all the grain procurable in [the city and country of ?] Kam- 
rid, at whatever price he might require, so that the Musal- 
man troops might have no provisions left. They did so — : 
accordingly, and bought up from them all the produce that: z 
was obtainable at a heavy rate. : : 

Pat 
= 


BAMSOLM, 


Depending on the cultivated state and flourishing con- 
dition of the country, Malik Yaz-Bak did not lay up any — 
stores of grain; and, when the time of the spring harvest, 48 
came round, the Rae, with the whole of his subjects, rose, : s 
and opened the water dykes all around, and brought Malik 


Af 


Yiiz-Bak and the troops of Islam to a state of helplessness iy & 
in such wise, that they were near perishing through destitu 


tion. They now took counsel together, and came to the ; 


conclusion that it was necessary to retreat, otherwi ise they me 4 
would die of starvation. ; 


ie 
Sas 


8 Out of this passage STEWART [History of Bengal, page 66] makes the 
following, which is rather a free translation, ber gt arene 
i A 5 uzbek ordered a mosque to | Mt arty 
-: Mulk means country] Yuzbek ord ‘ Meiene 

afer the accustomary prayers and thanksgiving, for the sustess toate 4 
medan arms, Aad deen read, he was proclaimed Sovereign ef ‘a . 
of Bengal and Kamroep a » ; 2 

j _& 


& - 
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They accordingly set out from Kamrid with the intention 
of proceeding towards Lakhanawati. The route through 
the plain [country] was flooded with water, and occupied 
by the Hindtis. The Musalmans obtained a guide to 
bring them out of that country by conducting them to- 
wards the skirt of the mountains, After they had pro- 
ceeded some few stages, they got entangled among passes 
and defiles, and narrow roads, and both their front and rear 
was seized by the Hindiis. In a narrow place a fight took 
place in front of the leading rank between two elephants ; 
the force fell into confusion, the Hindiis came upon them 
Hy every side, and Musalman and Hindi mingled pell 

ell together. Suddenly an arrow struck Malik Yiiz-Bak, 
who was mounted on an elephant, in the breast, and he fell, 
and was made prisoner; and all his children, family, and 
dependents, and the whole of his force, were made captive. 

When they carried Malik Yiiz-Bak before the Rae, he 
made a request that they would bring his son to him; and, 
when they brought his son to him, he placed his face to the 


face of his son, and yielded his soul to God®. The: 


Almighty’s mercy be upon him! 


XIX. MALIK TAJ-UD-DIN, ARSALAN KHAN, SANJAR-I-CHAST. 


Malik Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Khan, was an impetuous and 
warlike man, and had attained the acme of capacity and 
intrepidity. The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] had pur- 
chased him from Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk, Abi-Bikr, the Habash 
[Abyssinian]. Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk had brought him from 
‘Adan’; and some have narrated on this wise, that he was 
one among the sons of the Khwarazmi Amirs, in the 
territory of Sham [Syria], and Misr [Egypt]’, and had been 
carried away captive from those parts and sold to Ikhtiyar- 
ul-Mulk, Abi-Bikr, 

When the Sultan first purchased him, he became Jamah- 
r* [Keeper of the Wardrobe], and in that office he served 







fi 
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the Sultan some time. When the period of the Shamsi 
sovereignty terminated, and the reign of Sultan Rukn-ud- 
Din, Firiiz Shah, also came to its conclusion, he became 
Chashni-gir [Comptroller of the Royal Kitchen] in the 
reign of Sultan Raziyyat. After some time, he obtained 
the fief of Balaram ‘*. 

During his own lifetime, the august* Sultan [I-yal- 
timish] conferred upon him, in marriage, a daughter of 
Malik [Sultan] Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, of Bhianah *, which 
territory and adjacent parts were, in the beginning of the 
Musalman rule, rendered flourishing and cultivated by him. 
By this connexion, in the reign of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, 
Mahmiid Shah—May his sovereignty continue !—Bhianah 
was made Arsalan Khan's fief. Some years subsequent to 
this, the dignity of Wakil-i-Dar [Representative in Dar- 
bar] was entrusted to him. Subsequently, when the pre- 
served city of Tabarhindah was recovered from the 
dependents of Sher Khan [Malik Nusrat-ud-Dunya wa 
ud-Din, Sher Khan-i-Sunkar], it was made over to his 
charge, in the month of Zi-Hijjah, 651 H.’ After that, 
when by the sublime order of the Court, the Khan-i-Mu’- 
azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, had departed, and gone to 
Nag-awr 8 and proposed to return again to the service of 
the Court, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar attached himself to his 
service and accompanied him *. When they arrived at - 
capital, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar received honour at ee 
Court, the asylum of the universe, and returned again to 


Tabarhindah’. 
ies a Balram. 
vadh, In some copies Balaram or } 
: bs a ae copy of the text here, the Calcutta Text included, has the 
were Riscins martyr, but it is a blunder of course. oi 
6 It does not appear how I-yal-timish became possessed fe, be lager 
pose of another man’s daughter ; and we must <n be ee oe 
i il’ is ily, in some way, ¢ Dn 
én. Tughril’s death, his family, ne 
ie 4 ae andl from him to I-yal-timish. See the account of Tughril, 


words 45 de 


page 544 re ee 
5 e 5 ” ; e 
; ae aed some time after Ulugh Khan had been banished 


Court, and directed to proceed to Hansi. See in the account of Ulugh Khan 


ee in the outbreak against ‘Tmad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, in the middle of 
652 H. } : on = 

ie This ann have been early in 653 u.—in —— ” oo ( nee 

Khan, having recovered power agai, returned to Dihli, in com) with 

, . 


. 
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Malik Sher Khan, having come back again from Turkis- 
tan, determined upon [re-]possessing himself of Tabar- 
hindah. He brought a large number of cavalry and 
infantry from the side of Lohor along with him against 
Tabarhindah, and, at night, appeared before the walls of 
the fortress. Sher Khan's troops dispersed themselves 
in the town, and about the fortress; and when, in the 
morning, the world became illumined with the sun’s light, 
Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar, with his sons and principal retainers, 
attacked him. As his cavalry had become dispersed, Sher 
Khan was under the necessity of retiring. When Sher 
Khan, subsequently to this affair, came to the sublime 
Court, in conformity with the royal command, Arsalan 
Khan-i-Sanjar likewise presented himself there *, 

He continued to sojourn at the capital for some time, 
after which Awadh was entrusted to his charge. On several 
occasions, Kutlugh Khan *, with those Amirs who had con- 
federated themselves with him, began to harass the borders 
of Awadh and Karah. Arsalin Khan averted this annoy- 
ance: he led a body of troops against them, and compelled 
that faction to disperse. After that, a slight change in his 
mind, antagonistic to the Court, became manifest ; and the 
sublime standards moved towards Awadh ‘and Karah for 
the purpose of suppressing his designs. When the sublime 
standards cast their shadow upon that country, Arsalan 
Khan-i-Sanjar retired before the [contingents forming the] 
centre division of the royal forces, and he despatched con- 
fidential persons, and sought safety for himself, under the 


sy fief of Tabarhindah was feftored to him, to- 
e had previously held. The year is not mentioned, but, 


tT 


t is very differently stated 
said there 
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stipulation that, when the Sultan's troops returned [to the 
capital], he, Arsalan Khan, along with Kutlugh Khan‘, son 
of [the late] Malik ’Ala-yd-Din, Jani, should present them- 
selves there. Their supplication was graciously complied 
with; and, when the royal army returned again to the 
abode of sovereignty and illustrious seat of government, 
Dihli, after some time, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar again 
attached himself to the sublime Court, and was distin- 
guished by ample honour and deference. 

After he had remained in attendance at the Court for 
some time, in the year 657 H., the city of Karah® was 
assigned to him as a fief, and, in the beginning of that same 
year, he led an army from Karah with the intention of 
pillaging the country of Malwah and Kalinjar. After he 
had advanced some stages, he turned aside and marched 
towards the territory of Lakhanawati. At this time, the 
feudatory of Lakhanawati [Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
Yiiz-Baki] had proceeded towards the country of Bang and 
left the city of Lakhanawati empty [of troops]. Arsalan 
Khan-i-Sanjar had not unfolded this secret to a single 
person among his Amirs and Maljks, his sons and slaves, 
that he was entertaining the intention of marching against 
Lakhanawati, and he had neither permission nor orders 
from the sublime Court for this undertaking. When he 
reached the frontier of that country, a number of his sons, 
Amirs, and slaves, discovered that which he had resolved 
in his mind, and they refused to follow him. As, however, 
there was no means of returning, out of necessity, they 

ied him. 
a ihen eit Khan-i-Sanjar arrived before the gate of 
the city of Lakhanawati, the inhabitants thereof took 

ithi lls [and defended themselves]. 
refuge within the walls [an rane 
Annalists have stated on this wise, that, for a space * < 
days, they fought, and, at the end of that time, Arsalan 
Khan-i-Sanjar took the city, and gave oe ie Pte 
The property, cattle, and Musalman captives that te 


’s step-father. The person he ‘ e — 
os in tae places, styled Kulij and Kulich Khan. See also the 


i lal-ud-Din, Mas'td. 
id 712, where he is styled Jal i Din, : i 
ae ro et note, para. Cling This js not mentioned serene ; 
Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid Shab’s reign. 
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the hands of his followers was very great ; and, for a period 
of three days, that plunder, sack, and rapine was kept up. 
When that tumult had been allayed, and he had taken 
possession of the city, Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Yiiz- 
Baki, who was the feudatory of Lakhanawati, at the place 
he then was in, became acquainted with this misfortune. 
He returned from thence, and between him and Arsalan 
Khan-i-Sanjar an engagement took place. 

From the sublime Court an order granting the investi- 
ture of the government of Lakhanawati had been [previously] 
issued to Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Yiz-Baki’, after that 
he had despatched, to the presence of the sublime Court, 
two elephants, valuable property, and precious things to a 
large amount. 

Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar thus gained the upper hand, and 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din °, Balban-i-Yiiz-Baki, became a captive, 
and it is so stated that he was martyred*. This much, 


7 STEWART appears to have used the I.0,L. AZS., No. 1952, of our author’s 
work, for his History of Bengal as well as another mentioned subsequently ; 
and, when I mention that, on the margin of that 4/S., which is quite correct, 
he has written, in pencil, that, ‘this person”—from his being also named 
Balban, I suppose—‘‘is The Viier,” it is not surprising that the History or 
BENGAL, in that place, contains so many absurd errors. Tt 

8 One of the oldest and best copies has *Ala-ud-Din, Balban, here, but in 
other places agrees with the aboye. 

® Very great discrepancy occurs here, and in other places in this work, with 
respect to the history of Lakhanawati, which is the more to be regretted 
because our author is the sole authority, as a contemporary writer, for the 
events of this early 

an . 


dates, and, as his history is 
of the reign of Sultan Nasir-ud- 
history of Muhammadan India 


o filter eats Ynive: been gleaned 
i of Ls wati, viz. from 
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that the author was aware of, as to the state of affairs in 


to the Geography and History of Bengal,” as there are some errors and dis- 
crepancies therein which require to be noticed and corrected, 

At page 37 of Part I., he says the Muhammadan period of the history of 
Bengal may be ‘conveniently divided into five parts. I, The ‘Initial period,’ 
or reigns of the governors of Lak’hnauti appointed by the Dihli sovereigns, 
from the conquest of Bengal by Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji [i. e. Ihtiyar-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar-ud-Din, Mahmid, the Khalj] a.p. 1203, 
to 1338 A.p.” 

In Part III. of his ‘* Contributions,” page 134 [See also APPENDIX D, 
page xxiv.], he criticizes my statement respecting the year of the conquest of 
Bengal by the Khalj chief, and says it was conquered in 594 H., or A.D. 1198, 
whilst A.D, 1203, mentioned in the preceding paragraph, is equivalent to 600 H. 
—a difference of only six years! He also calls these rulers “ governors,” and 
says they were ‘appointed by the Dihli sovereigns,” but this is erroneous. 
The Khalj rulers, from the “ conquest” to the acknowledgment of T-yal- 
timish’s suzerainty by Sultin Ghiyas-ud-Din, "Iwag, in 622 H., were entirely 
independent of the Dihli rulers with the single exception of the mad-man, *Ali- 
i-Mardan. 

Mr. Blochmann also commences his ‘Initial period’ [Part I., page 38] with 
““Tughril” in 613 H., but *Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, was the third 
feudatory of Lakhanawati after the downfall of the Khalj sovereigns. Mr. 
Blochmann’s List [condensed] is as follows :— 

“ Saifuddin Aibak, Dies at Lak’hnauti in 631 H. 

“Tughril, 631 H., to 5th Zi Qa’dah, 642 H. ; * : 

**Qamarad-din Timur (?] [See page 742, note °] Khan, governor from 5th 
Zi Qa’dah, 642, to 29th Shawwal, 644. : : f 

“Tkhtiyaruddin Yuzbak Tughril Khan, proclaims himself king under the 
title of Sultan Mughisuddin. Perishes in Kamrip. No dates are given. 

«Jalaluddin Mas'id, Malik Jani Khiljf [!] Khan becomes governor, 18th Zi 
. mee es. eschews izafats, and criticizes my use of them as pire 
By not using an igafat here, as is meant in the original, he turns Jalal-ud-t eo’ 
Mas’iid, into Ais father, Malik Jani, who was killed in 634 H,, and at page 
of the Calcutta Printed Text, what Mr. Thomas styles the impossible name 
of Khilji Khan is not given, but ge— which is an error in the feet 

“officially imperfect” I suppose 1s meant—for § — Kulich. aro 
styled gi}—Kutlugh, in some copies, but Malik ke. jaaten = phe 
styled, at page 626 of this emacs o> page 187, pest 

s.1. Shah-zadah of Turkistan, was his tather. ee 
gal rie alban, was governor in 657, in which year he was attacked by 
Pajuddin Arsalin Khan Sanjar i Khwarazmi, who, however, was Pirie pence 
Killed by "mudi, ay p. 267 (na footnote} Hence Tein A 
Khan & be among the governors & . A “s 

te be pat ancrg the Sultans then, for hs ruled some Laeger ny 
« official text ” here kills the wrong man. Tt was Taz-ud-Din, Balban-i 
SCES adi tive 6y Arsalin Khan-i-Sanjar, and “some say was 
Baki, who was made cap ie Tatar Khan, 

2 ” nty of this is proved from the fact that 
Pat (0 den ene rvchmann’s list, was Arsalan Khin-i-Sanjar’s som.] 

vho now follows in Mr, Blochmann’s list, was es Sia! tad 
Se ammad Arsalin Tatar Khan, son of Arsakin Khan Sanjar. He 

: oe some time governor, when the emperor Balban ascended echt 

rt ee 





j 
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that country, and of the events which happened in those 
parts, is here recorded. May Almighty God have mercy 


“ Tughril, who proclaimed himself king under the name of Sultan Mughis- 
uddin, Hig fate has been mentioned above. No dates are given. a 

See also note at page 589 of this translation. 

In Part II. of his ‘Conéributions,” Mr, Blochmann varies the latter part of 
the above list ; and, after ‘‘ Muhammad Arsalan Tatar Khan,” we have two 
additional names, ‘Sher Khan,” ‘Amin Khan,” and then Tughril [IT.], 
Amin Khan’s Véié,; but, as I do not propose, at present, to go into matters 
relating to the successor of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid Shah, I will here 
return to the Khalj dynasty, with the object of giving a brief consecutive account 
of those rulers and the feudatories who succeeded them, from the time that 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, *Iwaz, was forced to acknowledge the supremacy of I- 
yal-timish. 

This event happened about the middle of 622 H., and the coins of Sultan 
Ghiyag-ud-Din, ’Iwaz [See THOMAS : “Jnitial Coinage of Bengal,” Journal 
R. A. Soc., vol. vi., 1873, pages 352—357], prove that he was an independent 
sovereign up to that period, and used the title of Kasim-i-Amir-ul-Miminin, 
which was peculiar to the Shansabanis of Firaz-koh, and never assumed by 
their mamlizk successors; but he did not necessarily * share his property” with 
the Khalifah. For the origin of the title see note 8, page 315, and pages 368 
and 389: 

Mr. Thomas also gives, in the same paper, coins of Sultiin I-yal-timish as 
early as 614 H. and 616 H.—eight and six years defore Ghiyas-ud-Din, *lwaz, 
had to acknowledge a superior, and these coins are attributed by him to the 
Bengal mints. I am not aware how this conclusion has been arrived at, for I- 
yal-timish had certainly not been acknowledged by the ruler of Lakhanawati 
at that time. I think the issue of these coins may be well accounted for, from 
a passage in our author [see pages §90—591], which may not have received 
such attention as it ought to have received, namely, that I-yal-timish, “on 
several occasions, sent forces from Dihli towards Lakhanawati, possessed him- 
self of Bihar, and installed his own Amirs therein ;” but our author, unfor- 
tunately, mentions nothing definite until 622 ., when Ghiyas-ud-Din, "Iwaz, 

was reduced. 

We may therefore conclude that the coins bearing T-yal-timish’s name and 
is titles, attributed to the Bengal mints, were struck in Bihar on the occasions 
Se, by our author in the passage above referred to, and before he had 

of 1 [ d advantage over the Khalj Sultan. 







t—~ 
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on that great Khan, and long preserve the Sultan of Sul- i 


ceded the tardy justice of decreeing, that, in virtue of his good works, Ghiyas- 
ud-din ’Awz ['lwaz?] should, in his grave. be endowed with that coveted title 

of Sultdn, which had been denied to him while living.” Who denied it to 

him? Minhaj-ud-Din, even at page 163 of the Calcutta “ Official Text,” does 
not say so, What he did say will be found literally rendered at page 587 of | 
this Translation. Sultan Ghiyadg-ud-Din, "Iwaz, was equally as much entitled | 
to the “ coveted title” of Sultan as his adversary, I-yal-timish, was. He had 

been chosen precisely in the same way, by the chief men of the country, he 

owed no fealty whatever to Dihli or its sovereigns, was a Turk like his rival, 

what is more, was a free-born man, and not a manumitted slave—the slave of a 
slave—which I-yal-timish was, and was included among the great Maliks of 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mubammad-i-Sam, master of I-yal-timish’s master, 

These erroneous ideas respecting the two Sultans I have felt myself bound 
to correct, according to historical facts, and our author's statements. 

I would also remark, en passant, that Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, was not | 
overcome by I-yal-timish until ¢en years after 614 H. See page 348° of 
«Tnitial Coinage of Bengal,” and page 542 of this Translation, and Printed | 
Text, page 144- | 

At the time Malik Jani fled before the Khalj Sultan into Awadh, Malik 
Nasir-ud-Din, Mabmiid Shah, the eldest son and heir-apparent of I-yal- 
timish, was there located, having been entrusted with the fief of Awadh in 
623 H. About two years and a half after he had been compelled to acknow- | 
ledge the suzerainty of the Dihli Sultan, as shown by his coins, Sultan | 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, "Iwaz, having set out on an expedition against the infidels of | 
Bang and Kamrid [See page 594], Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah, | 
incited by Malik ’Ald-ud-Din, Jani [J-yal-timish was occupied elsewhere in 7 
624 H., but he sent reinforcements to his son, see page 611], whom the 
Khalj Sultan had expelled from Bihar, seized the opportunity—no intimation, 
of course, having been given beforehand—and invaded Lakhanawati, which 
had been left nearly empty of troops, seized the fortress of Basan-kot, and took 
possession of the city of Lakhanawati. Sultan Ghiyag-ud-Din, *Twag, on 
becoming aware of this perfidious act, flew to the rescue—with a portion only 
of his forces, from what our author states at page 595—encountered the son of 
]-yal-timish, but was defeated, and taken captive, along with ‘‘all the Khalj 
Amirs,” and the whole of them were butchered. r | 

Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mabmid Shah, died, or was killed, for Theta some 
mystery about it, seemingly, some time in the month of Rabi -us-San? pro- 
bably, since the news reached Dihli in the following month, or it may have 
happened in that same month, How or where he died our author, bagg 
authority for this period,” does not say, but he repestedy ae 
martyred Malik” [See note 1, page 630]. Firishtah s assertion = 
at Lakhanawati is like a good es of his assertions, without any proof - 
ver, and his own invention probably. , j 
- Teaediately after the death of Ghiyag-ud-Din, “Twag, it appears, nat 
Khalj chief succeeded in acquiring power, but how, is not at and, fear, 1 | 
can never be thoroughly made so. He is styled, by our aw oe oe | 
Balk Malik-i-Hlusim-ud-Din, ‘Iwag—that is to sab en 3 Ete was | 
the igafat standing for son of [See APPENDIX D4 ba te Seer and the 
T imagine, from the fact that he was not at all ‘gis eee retreat from. 
precise title of his predecessor —Husim-ud-D Ane ‘This assump- 
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tans, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, in sovereignty and 
prosperity ! 


in the List of I-yal-timish’s Maliks, Daulat Shah-i-Balka, son [the igifat 
understood] of Husim-ud-Din, “Iwaz, Malik of Lakhanawati, thus showing 
beyond a doubt that he had been acknowledged by I-yal-timish as dependent 
ruler, otherwise why put him in the List of Maliks? [See THomas, “ Initial 
Coinage,” page 366]; in two copies of the text, I-ran Shah-i-Balka ; in one, his 
title is Abi-l-Ma’ali, and by others he is styled Nasir-ud-Din-i-’Iwaz [See pages 
617—618]; in the Calcutta ‘ Official Text,” at page 177, Malik Gazlak Khan 
Daulat Shih, Khalji, with ¢wo names jumbled into one ; and, the next page, 
T-1an Shah, Balka, Khalji. Balka is not peculiar to the Ghaznawi rulers : it 
is a purely Turkish name. There is another Balka—Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i- 
Balka Khan—in the List of Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah’s Maliks at page 
673, and, from what is said in the account of Malik Kashli Khan [No. XXIV.], 
there were many Khalj Amirs in the time of Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah. 
Erom the coin given by Thomas [** Initial Coinage of Bengal,” page 367], 
his titles and name—plate, fig. 9—are Abii-l-Ma’ali [Thomas, himself, as men- 
tioned at page 367, was in doubt about wi'#ly! being correct, and thought 
it ended in ]Hi-Daulat Shah, éi Mau-diid [and there is nothing in the 
titular name of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, who, before he came to the throne was 
entitled Husim-ud-Din-i-’Iwaz, to show that his name was not Mau-did], and, 
although he acknowledges the suzerainty of I-yal-timish, and styles him 
Sultin-ul-A’gam, he calls himself Shihan-Shah, and also inserts on his coin 
the name of the Khalifah, and, doubtless, had received a patent conveying the 
titles from Baghdad. ‘The date on this coin, the only one that has come to 
light, I believe, is se 5 opm as which may be either 627 or 
629 u., the stubborn @~ occurring again. It is not to be wondered at that 
“the coin does not give him the name Husamuddin :’? Husim-ud-Din was his 
title before he assumed that of Ghiyas-ud-Din, which he did—not at all 
an unusual thing—with the title of Sultan. ‘ 
In 628 u., I-yal-timish had to move against this Khalj Sultan, who, doubt- 
less, was gt too powerful to please the Dihli sovereign, and he was 
G hrown, an secured,” as our author remarks, much in the same way, 
: |-Din, I-yal-diiz, was—in the grave. With him the Khalj 


the ‘¢hrone of Lakhanawati” upon Malik ’Ala-ud- 
of Turkistan—but he was shortly after deposed, 
" were appointed from Dihli, 
bak-i-Yughan-Tat, as he is 
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XX. MALIK ’IZZ-UD-DIN, BALBAN-I-KASHLU KHAN-US- 
SULTANI SHAMSI. 


Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, is a native of Khifchak, and 


had been specially honoured by his sovereign [See note 8, page 641], hence he 
records it in the Bihar inscription, in which the words ‘* Tughril-us-Sw/tani,” 
with ya-i-nishat, merely show, as in Mviizzi, Kutbi, Shamsi, &c., that he 
was a slave of the reigning dynasty, as shown at page 736. 

Under the events of the 13th year of Sultan Nasir-ud-Dim, Mahmiid Shah’s 
reign, it is stated that, on the 18th of Zi-Ka’dah—the /ast month—656 H., the 
kingdom of Lakhanawati was conferred upon MALIK JALAL-UD-Din, Mas’tp 
ShAu, son of the late Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani—the same, who, in the List of 
Maliks at the end of Sultin Shams-ud-Din, L-yal-timish’s reign, is called 
“ Prince of Turkistin,” and who was made ruler of Lakhanawati at the close 
of the Khalj dynasty, as already related, and subsequently held Lahor, 
rebelled, and was slain in 634. See page 640. Afterwards, in the account of 
the 14th year of Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid Shah's reign, it is mentioned that, on 
the 4th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 657 H., two elephants, treasure, 
&c., reached the capital from Lakhanawati, but who the sender was is not 
mentioned. 

In his account of Ulugh Khan, farther on, our author states that Arsalan Khan- 
i-Sanjar—the subject of the above notice—and KutLucu [Kuiicu] Kuan, 
Mas’tp-i-JANi, i.e. son of [’Ala-ud-Din], Jani, on the advance of Ulugh Khan 
against them with the Sultan’s forces, and as referred to in note 4, page 768, 
having agreed to present themselves at Court, did so on the 27th of Shawwal 
—the éenth month—656 H. Two months after this, which would be the 
twelfth month of that year, the state of Lakhanawati was conferred upon 
KurtivGu [Kulich] KHAN—as he is styled—and the districts of the Koh-payah 
upon Arsalax: Khin-i-Sanjar. ieee 

A few lines under, it is stated, that, on the 4th of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 657 Hy 
only the sixth month after Lakhanawati is said to have been conferred on 
Kutlugh [Kulich} Khan, ‘wo elephants, treasure, and other valuables, reached 
Dihli from Lakhanawati—some time must be allowed for Kutlugh [Kulich} 
Khan, so called, to have reached that part from Dihli, and some time also for 
the elephants, &c., to have arrived from thence—and tet the sender of these 
things was not Kutlugh [Kulich} Khan, but MALIK Izz-up-Din, BALBAN- 
1-Y0z-BAKi ; vot Yiz-Bak [Yiz-Baki refers to a dependent or slave, in the 
same manner as the terms, Kutbi, Shamsi, and the like]; and, that, — 
Ulugh Khan’s exertions and good offices, the investiture of Lakhanawat 
was conferred upon him, and that an honorary robe and other honours were 
despatched for him, stated above also, in this notice of Arsalan Khan-i- 


Sanjar. 
From these statements of our author, it would appear, that “Izz-ud-Din, 


Balban-i-Yiiz-Baki, would not allow Jalal-ud-Din, mage ine 
vutlu ich] Khan—if he ever went there, to assume au , 
to and ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, had assumed the marr Had 
the word been Yiis-Bak, and not Yais-Baki, we might safely ae ~~ 
Tughril Khin-i-Yiiz-Bak's, otherwise Sultan Mughis-ud- in’s, Son, on 
aie tbat had been rade prisoner with his father in the disastrous Tetras’ 
sCuenrdd [just related at page 766], and named successor by him. This sssimpr 
* 
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a man impetuous and gallant, of good disposition, and the PhievauasteSnie iF, 
F ulta -yal- 5 
votary of Ulama, upright and good men, and recluses. * 2 tan [I-yal-timish] purchased him of 
s I have already shown, our author does not give the date cf Tughril Khan- 


i-Yiiz-Kak’s death [see page 766], and there is mot a word more used than I 
have rendered above ; yet Stewart goes on to say that Jalal Addeen Khan 
[Many, that is Khani, I suppose, signifying Khan-siif, the office or dij mi 
of Khan] was sent to take possession of the province of Lucknowty, “an aed 


tion, too, would have explained what appears strange above, namely, that the 
first mention of "Izz-ud-Din, Yiiz-Baki, is that he was absent on an expedition, 
in Bang, when Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar took advantage of it to invade his fief, 
slew him, and took possession of the territory. 


as the des f Ik Veushale wore 3 c 
This also shows what a state the Dihli kingdom must have been in for one 4 palo  eeathaiie Nek : - ‘owe merc ne Conrt* Thee ibe least 
feudatory to make war upon another, put him to death, and seize his fief and sete Bhcasting on yin ee a at nee above ; a yet his state- 
hold it with perfect impunity. . ' ban-i-Yiz-Baki is aaa rote nee Te ‘ete ¥ Neca aaa 
Our author himself is wcertain of the upshot of the circumstances ; and it “Jalal Di tetiaen Kchety my ether or changed a 
must also be remembered that these events must have happened about the time ‘ ed 


Stewart then perpetrates a terrille blunder, in consequence of altering the 
names given by our author, in stating, that it was this Jalal Addeen Khany who 
was killed in battle with /rsi/ian Khan [Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar], the Imperial 
{ 5 Governor of Kurrah [Karah? ], who had ‘ deen tntrusted with the command of 


sur author closes his history so abruptly, and leaves all the rest of the events of 
Nasir-ud-Din’s reign a perfect blank ; and, from the time he closed his history, 
no other writer, that we know of—or, at least, that is available—continued the 
history of the Dihli sovereigns, until sinety-five years after, when Ziyi-ud-Din, 





an army to subdue the Raja of Callinger {KAlinjar?], in Bundeleund,” &c. [see 




















Barani, finished his work, which, however, only took up the events from the io our author's s ment, page 769], and then crowns the blunder with another still 

accession of Sultan Ghiyag-ud-Din, Balban, and still left the events of six years greater in making Ta Din, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar, whom he here styles 
—from 658 1. to 664 H.—blank as before. . “* Jza Al Mulk  Irsilan Khan Sunjir,” the sender of the elephants, 

Very little is to be gathered from the Tarikh-i-Firiz-Shahi of Ziya-nd-Din for he says [; t, in consequence of his sending ‘‘ elephants, ‘eee 

respecting the events which happened in Lakhanawati—for the work is written and other property of the »urdéred chief, ‘as a dribe to the flagitious minister 

in a gossiping style, and dates are rarely given. This much, however, is {all this is his own amplification of our author’s simple statements}, the Vizier 
stated therein, that, in 662 ¥., on the accession of Sultan Balban [the date is : [Wazir t] of the contemptible Court of Dehly, his conduct was overlooked.” 

~ corrected to 664 H. in a foot-note—I quote from the printed text], sixty-two i He then goes on to say, under his account of ‘“‘/sa Addeen,” that, ‘* The 

elephants were despatched from Lakhanawati to Dihli by Tatar Khan, son of Governor, Jelal Addeen, returning soon afterwards, an engagement took place, 

Arsalan Khan. From this it must be assumed that he held the fief, but when in the month of Yumad [there are fo months named Jamadi—the first and 


second Jamadi}, 657, detcween the two chiefs. The /aéter (sic) was slain in the 
contest [he is the smzrdered chief just before]; and the plunder of his property 










‘or how he was appointed, or when and how he was removed, and whether 


‘ - having been remitted to Dehly procured the confirmation of the usurper. He 
continued to rule Bengal for two years, and died at Lucknowty in the 
authority is not stated. The title of Khan, year 659.” s 
ours much of Firightah’s statements. Whether Stewart obtained these dates from the very modern Ridg-us-Salatin, 
to be placed on either the Tabakat-i-Akbari, which eschews its authorities, referred to by Mr. Blochmann in his ‘* Conéri- 


of Sultin Balban’ i butions,” page 1, I cannot say, or whether they were taken from some such 
i te d work et ia bi toa work as Aen shown Firishtah’s to be, but these dates are certainly to be 
’ doubted, unless some authority for them is forthcoming. : 

The Tabakat-i-Akbari says—evidently copying our author, aftera fashion—in 
656 i, « Malik Jalal-ud-Din-i-Jant i, e. Jalal-ud-Din, son of *Ala-ud say 
Jani—* was presented with an honorary robe, and sent to Lakhanawat, and’ 
that, “in 657 H., 4e sent two elephants, jewels, &e.” Immediately alter, it is 
stated that “ Malik "Izz-ud-Din, Kashlii Khiin, who és mentioned above, died in 
Rajab” of that year. Now this is a pretty hash, but if the reader will look 
at the passages under Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah's reign, and in the — 
of Ulugh Khan, previously referred to, and compare them swith the ei sa 
question, he will find that the author of the Tabakat-i-Akbart has turn = 
ud.Din, Balban-i-Yiz-Baki, into *Ize-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlt Bae 
seditious feudatory of Sind, who marched upon Dihli, in concert wi — 

: Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah’s step-father, in 655 H-, who is 

person “ mentioned above” immediately before in that work, and who was never 
in Bengal in his life. He, too, did not die in Rajab, 657 H. for he was doing 
when our author closed his history, in 658 H., as may be found at page 786. 
I ;Akbari, and Firishtah, both make the saree 
a 
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merchant, when before the fortress of Manda- 


Mahmid Shah’s reign of confusing ‘Tzz-ud-Din, 
Balban-i-Aashia Khan, with Ulugh sites ae Aerie Bosse 
vashli Khan, ied on the 20th of Rajab, 657 4. In fact, becaus 

pai Re D roee Khan is often mistaken, in that work, for Ulugh 


e Balban occurs, i sini. 
Khan himself, Firightah of course, by copying from the Tabakat-i-Akbari, 


ies i rs i exception. : 

he Ce aveee far dere places in this work, ug may be 
Epil merely, that, when Malik Jalal-ud-Din [Kulich Khan], ioe he 

son of the late Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani, was appointed to — 0 
Rencouirants in the last month of the year 656 H., there must mer eae 
a vacancy, or the Court had determined to oust Ikhtiyar-ud- i a d 
Khan-i-Ytz-Bak, who had invaded it, and piel se big and, if the former, 

i i ility, have been caused by his ceath. a ! 
Ree ante be correct, the ‘Tze-ud-Din, Balban-i-Y tiz-Baki, 
evened by our author, who is evidently the same person who is patie - Na 
page $27—Kutlugh Khin’s [the Sultan’s father-in-law] Sorters = 
became Deputy Amir-i-Hajib, when ‘Imad ud-Din-i-Rayban — agains 
Ulugh Khan, must have been confirmed in it by the oat of Dit i Par 

1 think he must have been a dependent of Tughril’s, not ee r . 
reason, that, when referring to a som, our author merely adda te - er’s — ; 
to the son’s, using the izafat for din [see APPENDIX C), namely vay — oa 
j-Sam, Mas’iid-i-Jani, Abi-Bikr-i-Ayaz, and the like : but, when e re oe at 
retainer, freedman, or slave, he always adds the ya-t-veaiat, signify ~~ 
or connexion, to the person’s name, as, Sultiny, Kutbi, Shams/, Ayaz, 
- viously stated. : 

a Fauineasteaenes which quotes our author largely, as far it 2 
throws a little more light than others on this subject [Alfi, aes ‘ 
have not the means of examining just at this time, might throw more], althoug! : 

: Tt states that Malik, 'Ald-ud-Din, Jani, ruled over Lakhanawat 


a 
throughout Nasir-ud-Din, 






Yughin-Tat, succeeded, and died in 633 u. Our 
IH. A 











x if Pe they only : there were several others. See page 639. 
Seas ses > A 
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war'. At the outset [of his career] he became Cup-bearer, 
and, after he had served the Sultan some time, he was 
made Shrab-Dar [Purveyor of Drinkables], when before 
the fortress of Gwaliyir, Subsequently, Barhamin? {or 
Barhanmin] was assigned to him in fief; and, after some 
time, the fief of Baran was entrusted to him. 

When the Shamsi reign came to its termination, in the 
outbreak of the Turkish Amirs in the camp of Sultan 
Rukn-ud-Din, Firaiz Shah, at Tara’in® he was the ring- 
leader. Cn the Rukni reign passing away, and the dis- 
affection of Malik Jani and Malik Kiji* towards Sultan 
Raziyyat continuing, during the conflicts [which then took 
place,] before the gate of the city of Dihli, between the 
Turkish Amirs who were the slaves of the {late] Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, and who were present in the 
service of Sultan Raziyyat's Court, Malik Balban fell cap- 
tive into the hands of the rebels. He again obtained his 
release, and was treated with distinguished honour and 


It seems utterly impossible, in the face of Ziya-ud-Din, Barani’s statement 
about Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar’s son—Tatar Khan—that Tughril Khan-i-Yaz- 
Tiak, otherwise Sultan Mughis-ud-Din, who is said to have been mortally 
wounded in the retreat from Kamriid, and died there, and the Tughril, who 
also assumed the very same title of Mughis-ud-Din, and was killed on the 
frontier of the Jaj-nagar territory, can be one and the same person; but such 
the works above quoted consider to be the case ; and, from the remark of Mr. _ 
Blochmann, in his ‘‘ Contributions” [Part I. fifth line, page 39], he seems to’ 
entertain the same opinion. a, 

Farther research may throw more light on this matter of Tughril Khan-i- 
Yiiz-Bak’s, and Arsalin Khan-i-Sanjar’s successor to the fief of Lakhanawati ; 
but, at present, the matter is clouded in obscurity. 

Thomas, in his ‘‘ PATHAN KINGS OF DEHLI,” gives, at page 8, a list of 
the rulers and kings of Bengal, in which he styles Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Yiiz-Bak- 
j-Tughril Khan, Yuedeg, and *Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Ytz-Baki, Cabegi, “ 
a note, says ‘These contrasts in the orthography follow the Persian text of 
Minhaj-us-Siraj, who seems to have designed to mark a difference in the pro- 
nunciation” | This is erroneous: the words are—ejy and Sie “Vi en 
nisbat, is merely added to the last, and nothing indicates any g in the names. 

1 This was in 624 H. See page 611. m 

2 This is one of the two places referred to at page 746, and I fail to: z 
it. It is written, in the original, in various ways ; but the above is contained 
in the majority of the copies—.,2;—and in others, according to the a o in : 
which they are to be depended upon, gsa»—yyei— 3 [Hindiin’] ose 
orn and jy: It may possiély be meant for Burhnawah, anglicized Bur- 

awa, Lat. 29° 7/, Long. 77° 29/. ee ae 
3 Now A’zgim-abad-i-Talawari, the scene of Rie Pithora’s victory and sub- 
sequent defeat. See page 635. ; 
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favour ; and, when the reign of Sultan Raziyyat lapsed, and 

the throne of sovereignty devolved on Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 

Din, Bahram Shah, he was honoured as heretofore, until 

the time when the Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud-Din, the Wazir, 

caused animosity to show itself between that Sultan and 

his Turkish Amirs, as is recorded [under his reign]. 

Previous to this, the whole of the Amirs and Maliks had 

entered into a compact together to expel Sultan Mu'izz- 

ud-Din, Bahram Shah, from the throne. In the year 

640 H., the whole of them, in concert together, advanced to 

the gate of the city of Dihli’, and, for a period of five 

months or more, this hostility and strife went on; and, when 

the city was taken by the Maliks {and Amirs], the ring- 

leader in this outbreak was Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
Kashli Khan. 

Early in the day on which the troops of the Amirs [and 

a Maliks] entered the city, Malik Balban proceeded to the 

Royal Palace, and once, by his command, a proclamation 

was circulated throughout the city [announcing his assump- 

tion of the sovereignty]. Immediately, Malik Ikhtiyar-ud- 

‘Din, Aet-kin, of Kuhram, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kik- 












% 


-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, and several other 
1e mausoleum of Sultan Shams-ud- 
rest in peace!—and repudiated 
concert together, brought forth 
-timish], and the princes 
| Malik Balban became 
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momentous affair terminated successfully. When the army 
of infidels retired from before Uchchah precipitately, Malik 
Balban returned to Nag-awr again, and Multan was placed 
under his charge *. 

When the Sultan of Islam, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, 
ascended the throne of sovereignty—May it ever continue! 
—after-Malik Balban had come [to Court ?] he, on several 
occasions, made a request for Uchchah together with 
Multan, This was acquiesced in, under the understanding 
that the Siwalikh [territory] and Nag-awr should be 
relinquished, by him, to other Maliks who are servants of 
the government, and that the Court should have the 
nomination [of them] ’. 

After he brought Uchchah under his jurisdiction, he 


relinquish it. The Sultan-i-Mu’azzam—The Almighty 
perpetuate his reign!—with the Maliks of Islam—Be 
victory always theirs !—particularly the Khan-i-Mu’azzam, 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam—Be his Khilafat’ perpetuated!— 
determined to proceed from the capital in the direction of 
Nag-awr. On the Sultan's reaching that part, after making 
much difficulty of the matter, and protracting as long as 
possible, in the semblance of submission, Malik Balban 
presented himself [in the Sultan's presence], relinquished 
Nag-awr, and proceeded towards Uchchah. 

When the territory of Uchchah and Multan was made over 
to Malik Balban’s charge from the sublime Court, Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karlugh®, from the direction of [the 


8 See note 4, page 667, para. 4, and proceedings of Malik Saif-ud-Din, 
Hasan, the Karlugh, in the last Section. 

$ Our author has just above said that Multdn was made over to him before 
this. He means that the understanding was, that, if he got Uchchah as{well 
as Multan, Nag-awr was to be relinquished. After he was compelled to give 
it up, Ulugh Khan's brother, Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Kashli Khan, got that fief. 


See page 798. 


1 Knhilifat signifies deputy-ship, or lieutenancy, as well as imperial dignity 


and monarchy, but, under any circumstances, the Sultan was alive when this 
was written. 


2 Some details are necessary respecting the Karlugh Turks, which I must 
reserve for the!concluding Section, in which Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, again 
appears, and his previous history is referred to. T will merely observe ee 
that he had appeared before Multan long before this—soon after the death 


Sultan L-yal-timish, who, it will be remembered [page 623], was marching, 








‘ 
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territory of] Banian brought an army before the gate of 
Multan in order to possess himself of that city {and fortress], 
and Malik Balban advanced from Uchchah to repel him. 
When the two armies came opposite to each other, a band 
‘ of warriors and heroic men in Malik Balban’s service, to 
the number of about fifty picked horsemen, having formed 
a ring, attacked Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karlugh, 
charged into the centre [of his army], and Malik Hasan 
was slain, the greater part of those heroic men, who dis- 
played such impetuosity, having fallen in the attack. 
Malik Balban entered the fortress of Multan; and the 
Karlugh troops kept the death of their Malik concealed *, 
and pitched their camp before the gate of the city of 
Multan, Emissaries passed to and fro between the two 
armies and discussed terms of peace, and the surrender of 
Multan to the Karlughs. The peace was concluded, and 
Malik Balban delivered up Multan to the Karlughs, and 
returned towards Uchchah; and the Karlughs took pos- 
session of Multan. — 
When Malik Balban became aware that Malik Hasan, 
the Karlugh, had been killed, he repented of having given 
up Multan, but it was useless. After some time, Malik 
. Sher Khan-i-Sunkar, wrested Multan out 
Karlughs, and took possession of it, 
-Kurez*. On Saturday, the 2nd 
-ul-Awwal, 648 H., Malik Balban, 
Geheheh for the purpose of regain- 
n, appeared before the walls of that 
: words, two days subse- 
ill, and obliged to return to 
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2 


age Pere arrived before Multan from the illustrious 
, for the purpose of despatching [a number] 
of male slaves to Khurasan*. After that he [the auth 
continued at that place for a period of two months: en 
the fortress did not come into Malik Balban’s posseatidn 
and he returned again towards Uchchah. 
Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar advanced from Tabarhindah 
and Lohor, and appeared before the fortress of Uchchah 
and invested it, and remained before it for some time 
Malik Balban, who was away from it at this period? placing 
confidence in this, that they were both of one hous and of 
one threshold °, unexpectedly, presented himself in the 
camp of Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar, and seated himself 
down in the latter's pavilion, upon which Malik Sher 
Khan-i-Sunkar manifested some show of regard towards 
him, arose, and came out by way of the back of the 
pavilion, giving directions to guard Malik Balban, and not 
permit him to depart from the place until such time as 
the garrison of Uchchah should surrender that fortress. 
As Malik Balban was helpless and in straits, he gave 
directions to the garrison of the fortress to surrender it to 
Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar, who, after he had taken pos- 
session of the fortress of Uchchah, set Malik Balban at 
liberty, who came to the capital’. 
Having presented’ himself at Court, the [fief of the] 


reached Multan on Wednesday, the 6th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, of that year, and 
that Malik Balban-i-Kashli Khan reached it from Uchchah, the same day. 
In his account of Ulugh Khan, farther on, the same date is given. 

6 See note ’, page 686. ‘ 

7 Under the events of Sultan Niasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah's reign, 
648 H., our author says he had an interview with Sher Khan, on the banks 


of the Biah, on the r1th day of the second month of that year, when proceed- — = 


ing to Multan [see page 687], and that Malik Balban-i-Kashli Khan reached 
Multan, to endeavour to take it, on the same day that he himself reached it— 
the 6th of the third month, 

8 The “official” Calcutta Printed Text and the J/SS. from which it is 
chiefly taken have #\2{—nest—for si—threshold.. 

9 See page 689. There he says, under the events of 649 H., that Malik 
Balban-i-Kashli Khin began to act contumaciously at Nag-awr in that year, 
and the Sultan had to move against him ; and that, after that, in the fourth 
month of that same year, he presented himself at Dihli. Between that date, 
and the date on which he made his submission, at Nag-awt, he had fallen into 

her Khan's hands. , sy Cie 
* Sultin Nagir-ud-Din, Mahmid Shah's reign, it is stated, that, on 
the 22nd of Shawwal, 650 H. [in the account. if Ulugh Khan, it is the rath], 
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province of Buda’iin with its dependencies was assigned 
to him ; and, when the sublime standards advanced towards 
the upper parts [of the kingdom—the Biah and Lohor], 
and the preserved city of Tabarhindah was recovered, 
forces were nominated to march towards Uchchah and 
Multan. Between Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar and the 
Maliks of the Court, contention went on; and Sher Khan 
proceeded into Turkistan *, and Uchchah and Multan were 
entrusted, a second time, to Malik Balban’s charge ®. 

No sooner had Malik Balban taken possession of that 
country than he became disloyal to the Court, and, making 
Malik Shams-ud-Din, Kurt’, the Ghiri, his medium, 
preferred a request [through him] to Hula’i {Hulaka] the 
Mughal, who was a Shah-zadah | Prince] of Turkistan °, for 
a Shahnah® [Intendant]. Malik Balban sent [to Hulaki's 
Court] a grand-son in pledge, and brought a Shahnali 
thither [into Sind and Multan]. Subsequently, when the 
Khin-i-Mw’azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, had returned to 


the Sultiin moved towards Lihor, intending tomarch to Uchchah and Multan, 
and that Malik Kutlugh Khan from Bhianah, and Malik Balban-i-Kashla 
Khan from Buda’iin, with their contingents, accompanied him. On reaching 

e Bia, however, "Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan’s plot developed itself, and Ulugh 
Khan was banished to his fief. 
Under tesa 


1 H., it is again stated that the Sultin marched from 


: -Dihli to secure” and Multan, and that, on 
vad in its ok 
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™ Malik Kutlugh Khan had separated from 

+ and Nad joined Malik Balban, and the Sultan and his 
forces had returned to the capital, Malik Balban, in the year 
655 H., suddenly resolved to advance to the frontiers of 
the kingdom of Dihli with the troops of Uchchah and 
Multan. When this determination and purpose [of the 
confederates] was represented before the sublime throne, 
the royal command was given to repel that faction, and 
Malik Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, with the whole of the Maliks 
and Amirs, marched against the troops of Malik Balban. 

On the 15th * of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 655 H., 
when, within the limits of [the districts of ] Kuhram and 

Samanah, they drew near ‘Malik Balban’s army], a faction | 
of seditious [persons] of the capital city, Dihli, consisting 
of turban wearers [priest-hood] and cap-wearers? [Sayyids], 
wrote and despatched letters secretly to Malik Balban, 
soliciting him to come thither, saying: “In order that we 
may deliver up the city to thee it behoveth thee to set out 
for it.” Malik Balban accordingly moved towards Dihli, 
and, on Thursday, the 6th of Jamadi-ul-Akkhir, 655 u., he 
{and Kutlugh Khan and their forces] reached the environs 
and suburbs of the city; but his conceptions were not 
realized, and the faction, who had written letters to him, 
had, by the sublime command, left the city ‘. ‘ x 

When Malik Balban reached the Bagh-i-Jad [the Jad 

Garden]*, which is in the environs of the city of Dihli, 
along with Malik Kutlugh Khan and the Malikah-i-Jahan 
[Sultan Nasir-ud-Din’s mother], the account of the expul- 

m the Court, with his wife, the Sultin’s mother, 
‘fe tape ween here referred to took place in 655 H., some 
time previous to which Kutlugh Khan was in rebellion. See page 707. 

a od yee hse are mentioned under the reign, but See 
merely refers to others besides the regular priest-hood, ae ea the <r = ami 
and disciples of Zain-ud-Din, ’Ali, probably, who wore bla Pape oe 
‘The allusion is to Sayyid Kutb-ud-Din, the Shaikh-ul-Islam, Pee 
ef They tra been sent away out of be ane oe he se oe 

2 In the Calcutta Printed Text, the word 25-—Jad— Ganka: 

: i self, &e., and thereby the Jiid 
oe ee 
nee unt ofthis affair varies from that detailed under the eign, page 708, 
and in the account of Ulugh Khan farther on. _ 
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province of Buda’tin with its dependencies was assigned 
to him ; and, when the sublime standards advanced towards 
the upper parts [of the kingdom—the Biah and Lohor], 
and the preserved city of Tabarhindah was recovered, 
forces were nominated to march towards Uchchah and 
Multan. Between Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar and the 
Maliks of the Court, contention went on; and Sher Khan 
proceeded into Turkistan 2, and Uchchahand Multan were 
entrusted, a second time, to Malik Balban’s charge b 

No sooner had Malik Balban taken possession of that 
country than he became disloyal to the Court, and, making 
Malik Shams-ud-Din, Kurt*, the Ghiri, his medium, 
preferred a request [through him] to Hula’a [Hulaka] the 
Mughal, who was a Shah-zadah [ Prince] of Turkistan *, for 
a Shahnah ° [Intendant]. Malik Balban sent [to Hulaku's 
Court] a grand-son in pledge, and brought a Shahnah 
thither [into Sind and Multan]. Subsequently, when the 
Khan-i-Mw’azzam, Ulugh Khin-i-A’zam, had returned to 


the Sultan moved towards Lahor, intending to march to Uchchah and Multin, 
and that Malik Kutlugh Khan from Bhiinah, and Malik Balban-i-Kaghli 
Khan from Buda’iin, with their contingents, accompanied him. On reaching 
the Biak, however, ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Raybin’s plot developed itself, and Ulugh 
Khan was banished to his fief. 

Under the year 651 H., it is again stated that the Sultan marched from 
Dihli to ‘*secure” Uchchah and Multan, and that, on reaching the Bifh [it 
flowed in its old bed then], a force was detached to Tabarhindah to secure it, 
as Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar had withdrawn to Turkistan, and that ¢hey were 
taken possession of on the 26th of Zi-Hijjah, the last month of 651 u., and 
made over to Malik Arsalan Khan, Sanjar-i-Chast ; but, in the account of the 
latter Malik [page 767], it is said he got Tabarhindah, and Uchchah and 

* Multan are not mentioned. 

2 See pages 695 and 792, where are fwo other and different statements, with 
respect to the cause of Sher Khan-i-Sunkar’s withdrawal. 

3 is restoration to the fief of Uchchah and Multan is never referred to 
in any other place in the present work save the above, but that he was 
restored to it there is, of course, no doubt from the context. It appears 
Pp e that, when Ulugh Khan succeeded in ejecting ‘Imad-ud-Din-i- 
n from power at the end of 652 u., and on his being sent to rule at 
n-i-Kashlii Khan got Uchchah and Multan again, some 


note %, page 692. 
ir Sue: Mast Section with reference to the Mughal 
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the Court, and Malik Kutlugh Khan had separated from 
it’ and had joined Malik Balban, and the Sultan and his 
forces had returned to the capital, Malik Balban, in the year 
655 H., suddenly resolved to advance to the frontiers of 
the kingdom of Dihli with the tréops of Uchchah and 
Multan. When this determination and purpose [of the 
confederates] was represented before the sublime throne, 
the royal command was given to repel that faction, and 
Malik Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, with the whole of the Maliks 
and Amirs, marched against the troops of Malik Balban. 
On the 15th® of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 655 1, 
when, within the limits of [the districts of ] Kuhram and 


Samanah, they drew near [Malik Balban’s army], a faction 


of seditious [persons] of the capital city, Dihli, consisting 
of turban wearers [priest-hood ] and cap-wearers? [ Sayyids}, 
wrote and despatched letters secretly to Malik Balban, 
soliciting him to come thither, saying: “In order that we 
may deliver up the city to thee it behoveth thee to set out 
for it.’ Malik Balban accordingly moved towards Dihli, 
and, on Thursday, the 6th of Jamadi-ul-Alshir, 655 H, he 
{and Kutlugh Khan and their forces] reached the environs 
and suburbs of the city; but his conceptions were not 
realized, and the faction, who had written letters to him, 
had, by the sublime command, left the city’. 

When Malik Balban reached the Bagh-i-Jud [the Jad 
Garden]?, which is in the environs of the city of Dihli, 
along with Malik Kutlugh Khan and the Malikah-i-Jahan 
[Sultan Nasir-ud-Din’s mother], the account of the expul- 

7 He had been sent away from the Court, with his wife, the Sultan's mother, 
as early as 653 H., but the events here referred to took place in 655 H., some 
time previous to which Kutlugh Khan was in rebellion, See page 707. 

: Only emit anee are mentioned under the reign, but cap-wearers 
to others besides the regular priest-hood, such as the descendants 
in, "Ali, probably, who wore black caps or faras. 
Din, the Shaikh-ul-Islim, and this party. 


merely refers 
and disciples of Zain-ud-D 
The allusion is to Sayyid Kutb-ud- 
07. 

e ices been sent away out of the city four days before. See page Fos 

2 In the Calcutta Printed ‘Text, the word 2ys—Jiid—has been ——- 
mistaken for ».4—khid, which signifies self, Xe, and thereby _ ete 
is turned into Ais ewn garden. The Bagh-i-Jid, and Sabra-i-Jud, are ‘ 


i eel = . 
ors of this affair varies from that detailed under the reign, page 708, 


and in the account of Ulugh Khan farther on. 
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sion of that faction became known to them, and that flame of 
the fire of hope [from the faction] was extinguished with 
the water of disappointment. After the time of forenoon 
prayers, they advanced to the gate* of the city, and made 
a perambulation round the place. They remained at the 
Bagh-i-Jad for the night, and, at morning dawn, they came 
to the determination to retire. On the Friday, which was 
the 7th‘ of the month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, the troops of 
Uchchah and Multan, the whole of them, separated from 
Malik Balban, and went off in bodies in various directions, 
but the greater number were those [among them] who 
entered the city, and who joined the service of the sublime 
Court. 

Malik Balban—the Almighty have him in His keeping! 
—withdrew, and by way of the Siwalikh [country], and, 
with a slight retinue, less than 200 or 300 in number, 
returned to Uchchah again. Subsequent to these events, 
Malik Balban came to the determination of undertaking a 
journey into Khurasan, and proceeding into ‘Irak to the 
presence of Hula’ii, the Mughal, who is a Shah-zadah 
[Prince] of Turkistan*®, and presented himself before him. 
He returned from thence, and came back to his own place 
of residence again [to Uchchah]; and, up to the date of 
this narrative, which was the year 658 H., he has despatched 
his own agents, along with the Shahnah [the Mughal 
‘Intendant] of the territories of Sind, which was on account 
of the army of Mughals [then on the Dihli frontier], to the 

‘the Court *. 








i > ( vit turn out well and advantageously, 


word “gate” when gutes may be understood. 
the side of the Jiid plain and garden. 
are, respectively, the 26th and 27th 
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and may He long preserve the Sultan of Islam, Nasir-ud- 
Dunya wa ud-Din, Abi-l-Muzaffar-i-Mahmiid Shah, on the 
throne of sovereignty ! 


XXI. MALIK NUSRAT KHAN, BADR-UD-DIN, SUNKAR-I- 
SOFI?, THE RUML 


Malik Nusrat Khan-i-Sunkar, the Safi, is a Rami 
{Rimilian] by birth. He is a person of exceeding laudable 
qualities and inestimable virtues, valiant and warlike, and 
of good disposition, and adorned with all the attributes of 
manliness and resclution. 

He was a slave of the august Sultan Shams-ud-Din [I- 
yal-timish], and he had, in the reigns of every one of the 
Sultans [his descendants], served in offices of every degree; 
but, in the reign of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’td Shah, in 
the year 640 H., when the Turk Amirs rebelled and put 
the Khwajah, Muhazzab, the Wazir, to death, this Malik, 
Nusrat Khan-i-Sunkar, was one of the Amirs, the principal 
ringleaders in that outbreak. After that event he became 
Amir® of Kol; and he brought that territory under his 
control, and, along with his retinue and the people, on the 
beaten track of equity and justice, he passed his days. In 
that same year [640 H.], the writer of these words, Minhaj- 
i-Saraj, chanced to undertake a journey to Lakhanawati. 
On reaching the district of Kol, this Amir of excellent 
disposition treated him with great kindness and en- 

cement. 
SS hetmecnestlys Malik Nusrat Khan-i-Sunkar obtained 
other fiefs; and, in the reign of the Sultan of Sulla 
Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah, the territory of Bhianah was 
made his fief. He continued to remain some time 18 that 
part, and many times punished the seditious and evil doers. 

At the time when Malik ‘Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashla 


and in the biography of Ulugh Khan, but more particularly detailed in the 


Jast Section. Sane ae 
7 He was of the $ifi sect, appa 2 ; ; 
Our author has never used the word ‘Amir like this before: he generally 


uses feudatory. 
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Khan, advanced out of the territory of Sind and appeared 
before the gate of Dihli, Malik Nusrat Khan-i-Sunkar, with 
a numerous force, reached the city of Dihli from Bhianah. 
The inhabitants of the city, and grandees of the Court, 
were placed in safety by his arrival at the head of a body 
of troops. After that affair, in the year 657 H., from the 
implicit faith which the Sultan of Islam placed in Malik 
Nusrat Khan-i-Sunkar, and the powerful support of the 
Khan-i-Mu’azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, the preserved 
city of Tabarhiadah, and Sunam, Jhajhar, and Lakhwal, and 
the frontiers, as far as the ferries over the river Biah, all were 
conferred upon him‘, and his title became Nusrat Khan. 
On those frontiers he performed distinguished services, 
and assembled a numerous body of troops ; and, up to the 
date of this book’s [being written], by the sublime command 
he is still [stationed] on that frontier, with ample military 
resources, and a large army'. May the Almighty long 


preserve the Sultan of Sultans upon the throne of 
sovereignty ! \ 


‘XXL AZ KULLI DAD-BAK#, MALIK SAIF-UD-DIN, LBAK, 
2 hie ae REO SEAMS, .*ATAMT. 


in, I-bak, the Shamsi, ’Ajami, is, by 


that Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar had the extensive 

Belavim, and Gwiliytr, conferred upon him ; but, 
in’s reign, the placing of these frontier territories 

charge is not stated. See page 794. 

frontiers,” and the ‘ferries of the Bith,” taken 

f Hulaki to his general, mentioned at the end 

n, plainly indicates the limits within which the 
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origin *, of Khifchak, a Malik adorned with justice, sagacity, 
strictness, and judgment, and famed and celebrated for all 
manner of energy and ability. In the learning of the 
Musalman faith he was proficient, in religiousness perfect, 
and in words and in deeds sincere, on the path of probity 
and justice staunch and regular. 

It must be about eighteen years‘ since the bench of the 
administration of justice was adorned by his dignity; 
and, during the whole period, he has followed the path of 
justice and equity, and been obedient to the canons of the 
{Muhammadan] law, and beyond those which the law 
decrees he has not added a tittle. The writer of this 
History, Maulana Minhaj-i-Saraj—God protect him !— 
upon two occasions, for nearly eight years, by the gracious 
command of the Sultan of Sultans, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa 
ud-Din—The Almighty perpetuate his rule and sove- 
reisnty !—is seated on the same bench with that just 
Malik® in the Court of Justice at the capital city, Dihli, 
and the author has seen that the whole of his acts, pro- 
cedures, and expositions have been conformable with the 
faith and its ordinances. By the dignity of his punish- 

‘ ‘est of his justice, the multitude of 
ments, and the majesty j at ea 
contumacious [persons] round about the capital, ~ . 
gangs of evil doers and robbers, having cea bac 
hand of violence within the sleeve of relinquishment an 

sncion, are quiescent in the corner of fear and terror. 
eter S i d when Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, became 
Ps ek of slaves of the Court of the 


| 6 
led among the series : 
Shams! dynasty—the asylum of the universe—he has, " 
all times, been reverenced ; and every district, fief, i. trac 
f country, which has been entrusted to his charge, t rough 
Ce) ) 


his equity and rigour, has become flourishing and pros- 


st -4mi.” in this instance, means that, 
3 His being styled  Shamsi, and "Ajami, in ie: — ste 
originally, he was the slave of the Khwajah Shams-w i Hi _ aot 
ory What year is referred to is left to conjecture, unless he m bie 2 
which he closed this history—658 H. He was, however, appe Kazi 
the realm, for the second time, = 649 eS 2. eg Pee 
" ‘ alik 
$ This expression shows that the term _ bei o 
only, and ue fallacy of translating the word general, as ‘i 


ats rinted ‘Text included, has ob 
of the text, Calcutta Pi aes 
edn galaeeea &e, In this instance the I. O. L. AS, 
ie and the R. A. S. AUS., are both correct. 
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perous, and the commonalty have dwelt in quiet and tran- 
quillity, and have continued safe and exempt from oppres- 
sion and violence. During this period since he has been the 
Amir-i-Dad [Chief Justiciary] of the kingdom of Dihli, the 
customary fees at the rate of ten or fifteen per cent, which 
other Chief Justices before him have imposed, he has not 
extorted, nor has he had any concern with such, neither has 
he considered such to be legal. 

At the outset of his career when he became severed from 
the tribes of Khifehak and his native country, and through 
the discord of kindred became a captive in the bonds of 
misfortune, he chanced to fall into the service of the 
generous Khwajah, Shams-ud-Din, the ’Ajami, who was the 
Malik-ut-Tujjar’ [Chief of the Merchants] of the countries 
of ’Ajam, ‘Irak, Khwarazm, and Ghaznin, and, up to this 
period of time, they call Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, by the 
term Shamsi, after that great man. 

When Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, reached the sublime 
Court of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish [along with his 
master], and the Sultan purchased him, he acquired favour 
and influence. Perceiving the indications of energy and 
vigour which were depicted on his brow, the august Sultan 
used to send him upon important affairs into different parts 
of the kingdom, and assign him duties, until, in the reign of 
Sultan Raziyyat, he became Sahm-ul-Hasham [Marshal 
of the Retinue *]. In the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah, he became Amir-i-Dad [Justiciary] of 
Karah ; and, when the throne devolved on Sultan 'Ala-ud- 
as’'id Shah, in the year 640 H., he became Amir-i- 
the illustrious capital, the city of Dihli, and the 
-Dad, and the bench [pertaining to that 
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the justice-ship, was entrusted to him ; and, ‘after some 
time, he obtained the fief of Baran; and, in that part, 
inflicted condign punishment upon the contumacious, 
Some time subsequently, Kasrak? [?], with the office of 
chief justiciary, was given him in fief, and, after two years, 
he again obtained Baran; and, up to this present time, it 
is in his charge. 


XXII. MALIK NUSRAT-UD-DIN?, SHER KHAN, SUNKAR-I- 
SAGHALSUS 4, 

Malik Sher Khan is a person consummately brave and 
sagacious, and distinguished for all princely qualities, and 
famed for all kingly accomplishments, He is the uncle’s 
son * of the Khan-i-Mu'azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, and, 
in Turkistan, their fathers have been persons of import- 
ance, and among the families of the Ilbari® [tribe] have 
borne the name of Khan, and, for their numerous clan and 
dependents, have been noted and renowned, each of whom 
will, Please God, in the account of that Malik of the 
Maliks of the universe, be separately mentioned. 

Sher Khan was the slave of the august Sultan [I-yal- 
timish] who purchased him‘; and he performed much ser- 


with walls and towers. If sought after, perhaps some inscriptions might be 
found at this place. E ‘ 

1 | fail to find this place, and there is great doubt as to the correct reading. 
One of the oldest copies has o,S as above, the second ®,5 the third is minus 
a whole line, and another copy has o&s—Karak or Kuruk, which certainly is 
the name of a place in j.arianah, between Rot-hak_ and Bhawant, in 
Lat, 28°, 49, Long. 76°, 22/, about 58 miles W. of Dihli, Other copies of 


the text have what appears to be 05 


2 In some copies he is also styled Baha-ul-Hakk wa ud-Din, instead of ; 


Nusrat-ud-Din. 


3 This word, which probably refers to a tribe, a family, or tract of country, — 


_ js contained in all the best copies of the text with the exception of the best 


British Museum 4/S., but is plainest in the best St. Petersburg MS. ‘The 
various ways in which it is written, as near as types will permit, are as follows? 
penis — Legler —_p gles and gyte Ina few copies he is also named Sanjar 
instead of Sunkar. 


4 Thomas, however [PATHAN KINGS OF DEuLf, page 125], turns as! 


brother of Ulugh Khan's! aig 
3 5 Tt seems somewhat strange that I-yal-timish should also belong to the 


Ibari tribe, as well as Ulugh Khan, his brother, and his cousin, and all ea 
slaves of the former. 

6 Qur author relates 
from whom they were purchased, but he ay 


how Ulugh Khin and his brother became slaves, and 


. 


ppears not to have known mach — 
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vice before’ the throne, and the signs of worthiness were 
indicated upon his brow. He served the Sultans of that 
dynasty much in every rank and degree ; and, when he 
attained greatness, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’tid Shah, at 
the time he led an army from the capital towards Lohor’, 
with the object of repelling the army of infidel Mughals 
which was before the walls of the fortress of Uchchah, 
assigned to Malik Sher Khan the fortress of Tabarhindah 
and the whole of its dependencies as his fief. 

Afterwards, when the Karlughs wrested Multan out of 
the hands of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan’, 
Malik Sher Khan led an army from the preserved city of 
Tabarhindah towards Multan, and liberated it again out of 
the hands of the Karlughs, and placed therein Malik 
Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Kurez*. Subsequently, upon several 
occasions, contention arose between Malik Sher Khan and 
Malik Balban, arising from their proximity to each other, 
as has been previously stated; and Malik Sher Khan 
wrested the fortress of Uchchah out of the hands of Malik 
Balban, and the whole of the territory of Sind came under 
the sway of Malik Sher Khan. When the Malik-i- 
Mu'azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, led a body of forces’ 
- towards Nag-awr, and strife went on between Malik Sher 
- Khan and him near the banks of the river Sind, Malik Sher 
[retired from thence], and proceeded towards Upper 
ind went to the urd [camp] of the Mughal, 
at the Court of Manga [Ka’an]. 


years, or was unwilling to relate much on the 


‘Balban-i-Kashlii Khan, page 782. 
these great Maliks were like so many 
their own. Kurez is the person who, in 
and they were, evidently, so 
decorated. 
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oper cs ones sie: thence, and set out 
en mii me eS in the neighbourhood of 
ee se parts *, he joined Malik Jalal-ud-Din, 
Gd Shah *, son of the august Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I- 
yal-timish. In the end, matters did not go on without dis- 
agreements between them, and Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas'ad 
Shah, retired in disappointment, and his dependents and 
followers fell into the hands of Malik Sher Khan's train * 
After that affair, Malik Sher Khan endeavoured to gain 
possession of Tabarhindah [again], but, as Malik Taj-ud- 
Din, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar [the then feudatory], issued 
from the fortress [to oppose him], Malik Sher Khan was 
under the necessity of withdrawing again. Swift mes- 
sengers went from the capital from the nobles, and a 
covenant and pledges were entered into, and Malik Sher 
Khai proceeded and presented himself at Court®. Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Khan, likewise came to the capital, 
and [the fief of] Awadh was assigned to him, and Tabar- 
hindah was [again] committed to Malik Sher Khan, with 
the whole of the territory and fiefs which he had previously 
held. 
For some time he remained upon that frontier’, during 


are scarcely two copies alike. One copy has something more after the words 
“Upper Turkistan,” namely, that “* he proceeded towards Lohor, and every one 
who used to see him, would bow down his head to the ground [csols! pae,2] 
out of awe of him.” 

3 The neighbourhood of Dihli where our author wrote his History. a 

* This too is one of our author’s mysteries. I shal] have to refer to it again. 
See note 3, page 699, and note 1, page 767. : 

$ For some further particulars respecting this Prince, whose proceedings. 
are made a mystery of, see pages 683, 699, 818 and note ‘, and pages 830 to 
$34. I shall have to refer to him, in connexion with the Mughals, in the last 
eat has written on the margin of the MS. 1 have referred to in — 
page 776, notwithstanding it is plainly indicated who Jalal-ud-Din was, en 
he is * Yallal Addeen King of Khuarism,” who died or cisepentee! from 
world nearly ¢hirty-/ve years — See mae 297, and note *. 

6 ler Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar, page 7 ‘ 

7 nee Lahor is mentioned, after fourteen years’ silence, < fief ha 
Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas'ud Shah—probably half-brother only © me 
Din, Mabmiid Shah—in the ninth seg se bei & me Lew ~~ eo 
not again occur. It also appears that -ud- peer eg 
bat The me ere “ee indica : ae several other places, the 
limits of the Dihli kingdom in this direction—namely, the geet 
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which contention used to go on between him and Malik 
Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan, as on former occasions. 
A mandate was issued from the sublime Court so that 
Malik Sher Khan returned to the capital; and, in order to 
avert strife on the frontier, the fief of Tabarhindah was 
entrusted to the charge of Malik Nusrat Khan, Sunkar-i- 
Safi. The territory of Kol and Bhianah, and Balaram, 
Jali-sar, Baltarah*, Mihir and Mahawan, and the fortress of 
Gwaliyir, which is among the most famous strongholds of 
Islam, were placed in Malik Sher Khan’s charge’; and 
there he still is, up to the date that these pages were written, 
in the month of Rajab, 658 H. 

May the Most High God long preserve the Sultan-i- 
Mu’azzam upon the throne of sovereignty! 


not as it at present flows, but when it ran in its old bed. See also page 818, 
and note 4, ; 

8 In the best copies 44 as above, but in one, instead of »1,% we have 4b 

® On the 21st of the month of Safar, 657 H. See pages 712 and 788, and 
the account of Ulugh Khan farther on. It is strange that such leniency was 
shown to Malik Balban-i-Kashli Khan, for this was after his attempt to seize 
the capital, and after he had thrown off allegiance to the Dihli kingdom, and 
had received a Mughal Shahnah. He appears always to have been treated 
with the utmost consideration, and there must have been some reason for it. 

1 It may not be amiss here to give an extract from the Tarikh-i-Firtz- 
Shahi of Ziya-ud-Din, respecting Sher Khan, as there may be somewhat of 
h ; in it, but, at the same time, it shows that the state- 
are not to be wholly depended upon, at least for the 
Balban’s reign. I take this from the printed text, which, 
gy ay sie Le anager en : ‘ 

‘After four or five years of Sultin Balban’s reign [had passed], thirty 

decease of Sultin Shams-ud-Din, Sher Khan, the uncle’s son 

who was a Khan greatly honoured, and who had ne 

Main) [Eke Barrier of Gog, and og, or Great Wall of 
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XXIV. MALIK SAIF-UD-DIN, L-BAK-I-KASHLI KHAN-US- 
SULTANL 


The Malik-ul-Hujab [Chief of Chamberlains], Saif-ud- 
Din, I-bak-i-Kashli Khan’—on whom be peace!—was the 


CHELGANY ”!]—every one of whom became styled by the title of Khan, and 
Sher Khan had great confidence placed in him. From the reign of Nasir-ud- 
Din [Mahmiid Shah], Sunnam [in the text phayb instead of ,b—belonging 
to the first clause of the sentence—and pho] Lohor, and Dibal-pir [in the 
text s¢\)2—Dindl-pir !] and other fiefs in the direction of the coming of the 
Mughals, the whole he held.” 

[The dependence to be placed upon the statements in this last sentence may 
be judged of from our author’s account above—the statement of a contemporary 
writer living at Dihli, who knew him personally, and the statement of one 
**who heard” about these things ninety-five years after, and, who states that 
he has only taken up the history of these times from the end of Nasir-ud-Din, 
Mabmiid Shah’s reign, where our author left off. Sher Khan did not hold 
these fiefs during the period our author's work embraces ; and so the last years 
of Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah’s reign still remain a blank with Ziya-ud- 
Din, as with others. ] 

“ He [Sher Khan] entertained many thousand well-organized and efficient 
cavalry in his service, and several times had he fallen upon the Mughals, 
turned them upside down, and dispersed them, and caused the Khutbah to be 
read for Sultan Nasir-ud-Din at Ghasnin ; and, on account of his vigilance, 
valour, strength, and grandeur, and the number of his followers, it was im- 
possible for the Mughals to prowl around the frontiers of Hindistan” ! ! 3 

The statements contained in this paragraph are enough to stamp the Tankh- 
j-Firaz Shahi for the history of this period as utter rubbish. Our author's 
statements respecting Sher Khan and the fiefs he held, and of the state of the 
frontier on the Biah, in the latter part of his account of Ulugh Khan, show, 
that these things were not true, and could not have been true. Malik Balban- 
i-Kashli Khan, who held Sind and Multan, and who was in league with the 
Mughals, is ignored altogether by Ziya-ud-Din; but he, like Sher Khan, = 
living when our author closed his history. Firishtah, probably, got is 
version of this absurdity about ener yee eas ot only he relates it | 

i i H. See e 689, and note *. 
as ~ lee eek bts, Sher Khan reduced under his subjection 
Jats, Khokhars, Bhatis, the Minis, and the Mandahars, and was succeeded 
the fief of Sunnam by Tamur Khan, who was also one of the oe , 
He is not the person referred to by our author, at page 741, he having ‘ 


years previously. : 2 4 
er Satie he is styled Malik Kashli Khan, Saif-ud-Din, eae 
Sultani Shamsi [i. e. the slave of Sultan Shame I-yal-timish], and ; 

entitled, ‘* Ulugh Kutlugh, A’gam-i-Bar- te ae levee 
aera is no doubt, I think, but that the ’Ali-garh inscription are A 
Thomas [PATHAN KINGS OF DEHLI, page 129, and by Blochmann, 
Contributions, page 40] refers to him, as his boty a : Bote ‘ 

pr FY © ey but "4 er he h 

hhout this work, styled ‘‘A’gam-i-Bar Bak,’ bi t ei a 

ee: of Bar-Bak, and is styled Auslugh and Saif-ul-Hakk wa ud-Din. He 
3 E2 ‘ 
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which contention used to go on between him and Malik 
‘Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan, as on former occasions. 
A mandate was issued from the sublime Court so that 
Malik Sher Khan returned to the capital; and, in order to 
avert strife on the frontier, the fief of Tabarhindah was 
entrusted to the charge of Malik Nusrat Khan, Sunkar-i- 
Sifi. The territory of Kol and Bhianah, and Balaram, 
Jali-sar, Baltarah*, Mihir and Mahawan, and the fortress of 
Gwialiyir, which is among the most famous strongholds of 
Islam, were placed in Malik Sher Khin’s charge’; and 
there he still is, up to the date that these pages were written, 
in the month of Rajab, 658 H. 

May the Most High God long preserve the Sultan-i- 
Mu’azzam upon the throne of sovereignty"! 


not as it at present flows, but when it ran in its old bed. See also page 818, 
and note 4. 

8 In the best copies +,:) as above, but in one, instead of »!,% we have oh 

9 On the 21st of the month of Safar, 657 H. See pages 712 and 788, and 
the account of Ulugh Khan farther on. It is strange that such leniency was 
shown to Malik Balban-i-Kashli Khan, for this was after his attempt to seize 
the capital, and after he had thrown off allegiance to the Dihli kingdom, and 
had received a Mughal Shahnah. He appears always to have been treated 
with the utmost consideration, and there must have been some reason for it. 

1 Tt may not be amiss here to give an extract from the Tarikh-i-Firtiz- 
Shahi of Ziya-ud-Din, respecting Sher Khin, as there may be somewhat of 
the leaven of correctness in it, but, at the same time, it shows that the state- 
ments of Ziya-ud-Din are not to be wholly depended upon, at least for the 
accounts of Sultan Balban’s reign. I take this from the printed text, which, 
in many places, is lamentably incorrect. 

“After four or five years of Sultan Balban’s reign [had passed], thirty 
years after the decease of Sultin Shams-ud-Din, Sher Khan, the uncle’s son 
of Sultan Balban, who was a Khan greatly honoured, and who had become 
as the Sadd-i-Yajuij Majiij [the Barrier of Gog and Magog, or Great Wall of 
China] to the Mughals, died.” 

[As Sultan Shams-ud-Din died in 633 H., Sher Khan, consequently, died 
in 663 H, According to Ziya-ud-Din, himself, Balban came to the throne in 
662 u., but, according to others, Nagir-ud-Din, Mabmiid Shih, did not die. 


d from some credible persons, that he, Sher Khan, used not fo 
' Sultin Balban caused poison to be administered to 
gues See which eee liquor made 
fortresses of | E 


or + 
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XXIV. MALIK SAIF-UD-DIN, 1-BAK-I-KASHLI KHAN.US- 
SULTANL 


The Malik-ul-Hujab {Chief of Chamberlains], Saif-ud- 
Din, J-bak-i-Kashli Khan’—on whom be peace !—was the 


CHELGANY ”!]—every one of whom became styled by the title of Kha 
Shet Khan had great confidence placed in him. a From the reign ee 
Din (Mahmid Shah], Sunnam [in the text 4l2, instead of ,b—belonging 
ks "3 aes — * an sentence—and =], Lohor, and Dibal-pir [in the 
ext 49¢\.2-—Linal-pir !] and other fiefs in the directi i 
Mughals, the whole he held.” tion of the comin 

[The dependence to be placed upon the statements in this last sentence may 
be judged of from our author's account above—the statement of a contemporary 
writer living at Dihli, who knew him personally, and the statement of one 
*‘who heard” about these things ninety-five years after, and, who states that 
he has only taken up the history of these times from the end of Nasir-ud-Din, 
Mabmiid Shah’s reign, where our author left off. Sher Khan did not hold 
these fiefs during the period our author’s work embraces ; and so the last years 
of Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah’s reign still remain a blank with Ziya-ud- 
Din, as with others. ] 

“He [Sher Khan] entertained many thousand well-organized and efficient 
cavalry in his service, and several times had he fallen upon the Mughals, 
turned them upside down, and dispersed them, and caused the Khutbah to be 
read for Sultan Nasir-ud-Din at Ghasnin ; and, on account of his vigilance, 
valour, strength, and grandeur, and the number of his followers, it was im- 
possible for the Mughals to prowl around the frontiers of Hindtstan” ! ! 

The statements contained in this paragraph are enough to stamp the Tarikh- 
j-Firiz Shahi for the history of this period as utter rubbish. Our author's 
statements respecting Sher Khan and the fiefs he held, and of the state of the 
frontier on the Biah, in the latter part of his account of Ulugh Khan, show, 
that these things were not true, and could not have been true. Malik Balban- 
i-Kashla Khan, who held Sind and Multan, and who was in league with the 
Mughals, is ignored altogether by Ziya-ud-Dim; but he, like Sher Khan, was 
living when our author closed his history. Firishtah, probably, got his 
version of this absurdity about Ghaznin from Ziya-ud-Din, only he relates it 
as taking place in 649 H. See page 689, and note 8. ; 3 

According to Ziya-ud-Din, Sher Khan reduced under his subjection the 
Jats, Khokhars, Bhatis, the Minis, and the Mandahars, and was succeeded in 
the fief of Sunnim by Tamur Khan, who was also one of the Chihl-ganian. 
He is not the person referred to by our author, at page 741, he having died 

n reviously. 
et greene 702, # is styled Malik Kashli Khan, Saif-ud-Din, ene 
Sultani Shamsi [i. e. the slave of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish], 
further entitled, ‘‘ Ulugh Kutlugh, A’zam-i-Bar-Bak.” ge Re 

‘There is no doubt, I think, but that the ’Ali-garh inscription given Py 
Thomas [PATHAN Kines oF DEHLI, page 129, and by Blochmann, in 
Contributions, page 40} refers to him, as his brother, Ulugh ISh#®, & TaN 

i jed ‘‘A’gam-i-Bar-Bak, ” but his brother did hold the 
throughout this work, sty & : api. Fe 
office of Bar-Bak, and is styled Autlugh and Saif-ul-Hakk wa © 

3 E2 
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brother, paternally and maternally, of the Khan-i-Mu’- 
azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. They were both two pearls 
of one shell, two suns and two moons of one exalted con- 
stellation, two rubies of one mine, two flowers of one par- 
terre of prosperity, two Maliks of one royal Court, and two 
great lords of one imperial conclave. Their lineage was 
from the Khans of the Ilbari ; and, when the infidel Mughals 
acquired predominance over the countries of Turkistan and 
the tribes of Khifchak, as a matter of necessity, it became 
incumbent on them to remove, with their families, de- 
pendents, and effects, from their accustomed place of 
abode. 

Malik Kashli Khan-i-I-bak was the younger brother, 
and the Khan-i-Mu'azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, the 
elder. At this time the [future] Malik and Amir-i-Hajib 
was of tender years; and, when they [the tribe] decamped 
before the Mughals, on their way was marshy ground, and 
the |future] Malik, the Amir-i-Hajib, in the night, fell out 
of the waggon, in which he was, into the mud, and no one 
had the power to take him out of the quagmire, because 
the Mughals were at their heels. They urged forward 
their waggons, and he [the child] remained in that same 
place [where he fell]. Ulugh Khan returned to the spot 
where his little brother was, and took him up. A second 
time the Mughals came up behind them, and the [future] 
Malik, the Amir-i-Hajib, fell into their hands. Toe 
lec heaven, a merchant, having pur 

ec 
‘ourt of Dihli ona 
(} 


a r =r 
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Amir-i-Hajib, from that merchant. Indications of rectitude 

were manifest on his brow, and Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk brought 

him from thence* to the capital, Dihli, and the august 

Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased him of Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk. 

The lights of intellect and intelligence, and the indications 

of rectitude and sagacity were beaming upon his brow. 

These words are written from a sense of justice and truth, 

for, among the Turks, a Malik more sagacious, with more 

modesty or more constancy, the eye of beholder never a 

gazed upon. The Most High God had graced him with 

divers endowments of manliness and humanity, ana 

adorned him with laudable qualities and excellent conduct. 
In wisdom and sagacity he excelled all the Wazirs of 

the past, and, in valour and prowess, had placed the foot 

of manhood higher on the pinnacle [of perfection ?] than the 

whole of the champions of Iran and Taran. May the Most 

High God, in the gardens of bliss on high, confer upon him 

pardon and mercy, and bless him ; and continue the Khan- 

i-Mu’azzam* [his brother], in sway and authority, per- 

manent and perpetual! We now come to the topic of 
istory. 

ic When the august Sultan purchased the [future] Malik, 

the Amir-i-Hajib, he continued to serve in the Sultan’s 





I-yal-timish evidently ——,. re envoy to the court of a — a a 

f Baghdad to seek from him a deed of investiture as sovereign o! ‘ist aM 

free ae probably after he had ‘secured ” all his rivals, and found himself * Ay 

firmly established, and the person above mentioned was his envoy. The Khalj e 
Sultan of Lakhanawati appears to have done the same. See note page 774- + 


4 No. place mentioned, but, from what is stated above, he may have F 


purchased him at Baghdad. 


% The Calcutta Printed Text, and two modern copies of the text, with slight 


m siceeanint adshah of the age, and the Shahan- = 
jat have the words—‘‘ who is the Badshal age ant 
ec "7 the time” here ; and, from this, Thomas says, it isa proof that ‘this: i 
art of our author’s work was written when Balban was King of Dihlt. | ‘There 2 
i however, many froo/s to the contrary, in the shape of several pein m“ ne 
for the reigning Sultan and for Ulugh Khan in she panty berets 
more particular proof in the fact, that this evident inter page 
etait eet of the three oldest copies of the text, nor even » spit is 
MS, 1952, and R. A. Ss. MS. By what follows after the word Mu'aggem ste 
3 Jas cely imagine, from the power ep Ulugh roneetgenr ere : 
eed scarcely imagin ao ie 
the kingdom under the puppet Sultan the former possessi et ; 


= wer in reality—that our author means that | pa A 
ia Oe ae be a fe w lines farther on, such @ doubt is Doers 
cae ~ Our author evidently refers to this authority #5 caudate 4 . 
kingdom, ca d no more. le P- 








re 
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own presence chamber, until, in the reign of Sultan Raziy- 
yat, he became the deputy Sar-i-Jan-dar. After some 
time, in the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, 
he was made Sar-i-Jan-dar ° Subsequently, during the 
reign of Sultan ’Ald-ud-Din, Mas’iid Shah, he became 
Amir-i-Akhur, He continued, in this manner, to exercise 
that authority and office up to the time that the throne of 
sovereignty became adorned with the august dignity of the 
Sultan, of Sultans, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmiud 
Shah—May God prolong his reign and sovereignty !—and, 
when the Sultan conferred upon the Khan-i-Mu’azzam, 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam—May God prolong his prosperity! 
—the name and title of Khan, the Malik, Kashli Khan, was 
elevated from the office of Amir-i-Akhur to the dignity of 
Amir-i-Hajib. When Nag-awr was taken from. Malik 
"Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan, it was entrusted to 
the charge of Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Kashli Khan, the 
Amir-i-Hajib 7, 
Whilst Malik Kashli Khan filled the office of Amir-i- 
Hajib, he studied so much to please the great, the middle 
rank, and the least in degree, as the pen cannot write, and 
showed such regard and favour towards the Turk Maliks, 
the Tajzik nobles, and the Khalj Amirs, as cannot be 
contained within the limits of writing, All hearts became 
filled with good-will towards him, and all persons felt 
Pe obliged by his favours. When the Khan-i-Mu’azzam, 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, departed * for Nag-awr, they gave 
the khittah [district on territory] of Karah to the Amir-i- 
% Hajib, Kashli Khan, his brother, and to that part he pro- 
ceeded. When Ulugh Khin-i-A’zam returned to the Court 
again, the Amir-i-Hajib returned likewise, and he became 
Amir-i-Hajib the second time’, 
After some time, when, in the month of Rabi’-ul-Akhir, 
53 H., Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of Ali [the Ghari, 
@ : Lieutenant of the kingdom]—May he rest in 
“to the eternal mansion, the territory 


turns ,lails—Jan-dar into jloats— Jam-dar, 
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and city of Mirat was placed in the Amir-i-Hajib's charge, 
to the skirt of the mountains of Bandiaran. During some 
years he reduced under his sway those confines and districts, 
and he took possession of the country within the mountain 
territory of Bandiaran’, as far as Rurki, and Mia-piar, and 
extorted tribute, and overthrew Ranas and independent 
[Hindi] tribes, and reduced them to subjection, until the 
year 656 H., when weakness gained the ascendancy over his 
dear body and delicate form, and his intestines became 
swollen*, Through excessive modesty and bashfulness, he 
did not make known the whole of his disease to any one, 
and, for a period of some months, he endured affliction ; 
and, as the appointed time was come, on Sunday, the 20th 
of the month of Rajab, 657 H., he transmitted his a 
soul, on the couch of pardon, attended by the escort ir 
sincere piety, to the presence of majesty and nearness 0} 

oye ° . 
“ge the Most High God keep in His prota 
sovereign of the present time, the Sultan of Se pce 
ud- Dunya wa ud-Din, for the sake of His most illus 
prophet, Muhammad ! 


XXV. UL-KHAKAN-UL-MUA’'ZZAM-UL-A’ZAM, uae 
HAKK WA UD-DIN, ULUGH KHAN-I-BALBAN-US-SULTANI®, 


The Khakan-iMu'azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, is of 


a bo 
2 Six copies of the text, including the three oldest, ae br ~ 
me im az one pbs one yb) one oylubs one el — —_ 
bes Tligible. The Kuma’in mountains are undoubtedly re! 
oa ar aes expected the first part of the word to have ben i 
: ne Nandah. Nandah Diwi is the name of one o} peaks 
or 15 — f 
: . . . . ’ 
Se acxt is written .5, ‘in Lae a the see: a J 
Pe r tes 
for as, in MS. , 
these are probably meant 98 : ome 
Pe cients written], and Ss Mia-pur occurs in every copy lated 
‘ ith a single exception, which has Maha-pttr. inane nial 
wi have spelt Rurki, as it should be written with the eq pees 
$ rae Mis-pts, here mentioned, is probably Mia-piri, 
little to the S. W. of Hardwar [Hrad-war]. . 

i bably. : Sal : 
eras Boalbes the Sultan’s slave. It is a bi" — a 
<; Ulugh, Khin was called ‘*Bahé-ud-Din Balben, Uli ae 

Py Bel oeteret wa ud-Din—a title bestowed by er . ag iS 
oe oh, Sher Khan, and to his brother, Saif-ud- 
to his y 
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own presence chamber, until, in the reign of Sultan Raziy- 
yat, he became the deputy Sar-i-Jan-dar. After some 
time, in the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, 
he was made Sar-i-Jan-dar®. Subsequently, during the 
reign of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’iid Shah, he became 
Amir-i-Akhur. He continued, in this manner, to exercise 
that authority and office up to the time that the throne of 
sovereignty became adorned with the august dignity of the 
Sultan, of Sultans, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmid 
Shah—May God prolong his reign and sovereignty !—and, 
when the Sultan conferred upon the Khan-i-Mu’azzam, 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam—May God prolong his prosperity! 
—the name and title of Khan, the Malik, Kashli Khan, was 
elevated from the office of Amir-i-Akhur to the dignity of 
Amir-i-Hajib. When Nag-awr was taken from. Malik 
"Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlia Khan, it was entrusted to 
the charge of Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Kashli Khan, the 
Amir-i-Hajib 7, 
Whilst Malik Kashli Khan filled the office of Amir-i- 
Hajib, he studied so much to please the great, the middle 
rank, and the least in degree, as the pen cannot write, and 
showed such regard and favour towards the Turk Maliks, 
the Tajzik nobles, and the Khalj Amirs, as cannot be 
contained within the limits of writing. All hearts became 
filled with good-will towards him, and all persons felt 
é obliged by his favours. When the Khin-i-Mu’azzam, 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, departed ® for Nag-awr, they gave 
the khittah [district on territory] of Karah to the Amir-i- 
Hajib, Kashli Khan, his brother, and to that part he pro- 
ceeded. When Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam returned to the Court 
again, the Amir-i-Hajib returned likewise, and he became 
_ Amir-i-Hajib the second time’, 
___ After some time, when, in the month of Rabi’-ul-Akhir, 
F H., Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of ’Ali [the Ghiri, 
e Lieutenant of the kingdom]—May he rest in 
d' to the eternal mansion, the territory 
enerally turns ,|sile—Jan-dar into jlsate— Jam-dar, 
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and city of Mirat was placed in the Amir-i-Hajib’s charge, 
to the skirt of the mountains of Bandiaran. During some 
years he reduced under his sway those confines and districts, 
and he took possession of the country within the mountain 
territory of Bandiaran’, as far as Rurki, and Mia-par, and 
extorted tribute, and overthrew Ranas and independent 
[Hindi] tribes, and reduced them to subjection, until the 
year 656 H., when weakness gained the ascendancy over his 
dear body and delicate form, and his intestines became 
swollen*, Through excessive modesty and bashfulness, he 
did not make known the whole of his disease to any one, 
and, for a period of some months, he endured affliction ; 
and, as the appointed time was come, on Sunday, the 20th 
of the month of Rajab, 657 H., he transmitted his blessed 
soul, on the couch of pardon, attended by the escort i 
sincere piety, to the presence of majesty and nearness 0 
Ory. i i. 
" May the Most High God keep in His prolneaa 
sovereign of the present time, the Sultan of Su ee pe 
ud- Dunya wa ud-Din, for the sake of His most illus 
prophet, Muhammad ! 


XXV. UL-KHAKAN-UL-MUA’ZZAM-UL-W’ZAM, ae 
H AKK WA UD-DIN, ULUGH KHAN-I-BALBAN-US-SULTANI® 


The Khakan-i-Mu’azzam, Ulugh Khin-i-A’zam, is of 
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the posterity of the renowned Khans® of the Ilbari [tribe]. 

The father of Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, Sher Khan-i-Sunkar, 

and the father of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam °, were born of one 

father and one mother. The father of these two was ot 
the seed of Abar? Khan, the Ilbari, and he was the Khan 
of about 10,000 families; and their affinity to the [bari 
[tribe] of Turkistan is Well-known among the tribes of 
Turks. At this period, the sons of his [Ulugh Khan's} 
paternal uncle still continue to hold the name of greatness 
among those tribes of Turks: this fact was heard [by the 
author] from the late Malik, Kuret Khian-i-Sanjar. 

Forasmuch as the Almighty God had willed to grant a 
bulwark for the support of Islam and the stability of the 
Muhammadi religion, and confer a shelter of protection in 
[this] the end of the world, and keep Hindistan within the 
area of His own favour and the sphere of integrity, He had 
removed Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, in his youth, from Turk- 
istan, and, on account of the domination of the Mughals in 
that country, had severed him from his family and kinsmen, 
and from among his tribes and people, so that they brought 
him to Baghdad*. The Khwajah, Jamal-ud-Din, of Basrah 
Khan’s name, before he received that title, was Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban. See 
Thomas: Paruin Kins, page 124, 

§ There is not a word about ‘ Khakdns” of the Ilbari either in the ALS. 
copies of the text or the Calcutta Printed Text, as in Elliot: Inp1a, vol. ii. 
page 360. The word is 4% The renown of the ‘renowned ” Khins above 
mentioned is not recorded in history [ believe. It is somewhat remarkable 


‘ b 1 his brother, and their 
cousin ~should have been all of the same tribe, as I have before noticed. In 


one copy of the text only, the name of the tribe is written Sol Mbarri. It 

is also ge that the name of Ulugh Khan’s father is not cian 

he text have ‘‘Sultan” instead of Ulugh Khan-i- 

ay be attributed to over-zealous copyists. 

: several ways, but the majority of copies have ei 
me have —Ayah, one 4|—Abah, one stl 
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—on whom be peace!—who was noted for his piety, 
honesty, resolution of purpose, and conscientiousness, 
purchased him, and used to foster him in the hall of his 
kindness like a son. As the signs of integrity and sagacity 
were clear and manifest upon his sacred brow, he [the 
Khwajah] was wont to look upon him with the eye of 
benevolence, and regard him with special esteem ; and, in 
the year 630 H., he brought Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam to the 
capital city of Dihli, at which time the throne of sovereignty 
was adorned with the sublime majesty of the august Sultan, 
Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish—May he rest in peace !—and 
brought, along with him, several other Turks, to the 


presence of the Sultan. 

When the sacred look of that august monarch fell upon 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, under the auspices of his dignity 
and sagacity, the whole of those Turks were disposed be 
and he was honoured with an office before the throne ‘ 
As the lustre of felicity and the effulgence of prosperity 


g sir!” This surprised ‘the Fakeer, 
bap ae edited - aaa aa rouingnata pointing to 
Se noob oF ae maeiiad ae sale inthe street. The urchin replied, ‘Yes, 
os a immediately, taking out all the money he had, went and nce 
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Se ee sige of India.’ Upon which eee his own hand, 
he 2 e it, and am quite satisfied. 
sige a ns ake geragnnes mn Sultan Shams Oddin sent a at 
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omen ea ids * wn sake, no doubt. 
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shone upon his brow, the Sultan made him his Khasah-dar? 
[personal attendant] as if he had placed the falcon of 
dominion and power upon his sacred wrist; and, in fact, 
this took place in order, that, in the reign of his children, 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam should restrain the enemies of the 
realm from violence and bar their ambition, and so it turned 
out to the end that the glory of the Shamsi sovereignty 
might shine forth from the horizon of good fortune. Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam continued to serve in that office; and, by 
the will of heaven, he found his brother [the future] Kashli 
Khan, the Amir-i-Hajib, again, and greatly rejoiced at his 
re-appearance, and acquired strength therefrom. 

When the throne of empire devolved upon Sultan Rukn- 
ud-Din, Firtiz Shah, Ulugh Khan went outof the capital along 
with the Turks when they left it,and proceeded towards [up- 
per?] Hindistan*, and, when they were brought back, he 
returned likewise, in their army, and was imprisoned for a 
short time, and disappointment overspread his sacred face. 
The purpose, in that incident, may have been—God knows! 
—that he might realize the measure of misery of the grief- 
stricken, so that, when he attained the felicity of dominion, 


he might have compassion upon such persons, and give 
thanks for the blessing of power. 


1 Khasah-bardar is the name formerly applied to a soldier whose arms were 
furnished by his master, and, in more recent times, applied to the bearer 
of the dete? box; but we are not to suppose that Sultan I-yal-timish was so 
much of a Hindii as to chew fan supar?. The word above used seems to 
signify a page, henchman, or personal attendant, perhaps a falconer. 

The Tabakat-i-Akbari states that Ulugh Khan was the slave and damdad— 
son-in-law, and sometimes, but rarely, used for the husband of the sovereign’s 
sister—of I-yal-timish, and Firishtah, of course, agrees. But where is there the 
least authority whatever for such a statement? Our author was not likely to con- 
cealsuch a matter as this, tending to the glorification of his patron. To judge 
from the fact of his causing himself to be proclaimed Sultan [see page 661] 
the lenient manner in which he was treated after such continual and repeated 
misconduct, and an elephant having been assigned him, Balban-i-Kashlii Khan 
is more likely to have been related by marriage to I-yal-timish than Balban-i- 

gh Khan. Fancy Ibn-Batiitah’s “‘/istle despicable tl-looking wretch,” his 

s son-in-law! I-yal-timish died only about two years after the future 

an’s purchase, but Kashli Khan was purchased in 624 n. 
refers to the affair which culminated at Tara’in in 634. See 
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ANECDOTE. 


They have related that there was a monarch at the acme 
of felicity and the zenith of dominion, He had a son of 
extreme beauty and sagacity, merit and innocence. That 
monarch commanded, so that wherever wise, intelligent, 
learned, and accomplished persons were [to be found], 
they got them together for the purpose of instructing that 
son; and one of those accomplished men, who was superior 
to the others, and excelled the rest in a variety of wisdom, 
knowledge, and learning, and various arts and sciences, 
was selected by the monarch, and placed in charge of the 
education of that light of his eyes, his son. 

The king commanded, saying: “It is necessary that this 
son of mine should acquire instruction in, and information 
respecting, the theory of the truths of religion, and thorough 
knowledge of the difficulties of power, the subtile distine- 
tions of knowledge, the treasuring up of information, the 
conditions of government, the institutions of prosperity, 
the ways of fostering subjects, and the laws respecting the 
dispensation of justice, and that he should be acquainted 
with the contingencies and complications of them all. 

That learned man placed the face of acceptance to the 
ground of service, and occupied himself in his task. Bie 
the prescribed period of the youth’s education terminated, 
and the seeds of instruction came up, and the honorary 
robe of erudition became fitted to the person, and that or 
the one fruit of the king’s tree, became embellished in all 


i < ch the 
accomplishments, they made known to the monar 


matter of his son's perfect acquirements. He commanded, 


saying: “It is necessary that the preceptor should a" 
present in the audience-hall of sovereignty Me ks 
morning dawn ; and let the prince also be peut sa 
in order that the divers pearls of learning, whi sbi 
acquired, he may string bea the pee 
entle and simple—high an — c 
yea and cognizant of the perieat Nani he 
elegance of attainments, the realities © capacity, a 
performances of penetration of my son. 
On this command being issued, the A 
three days’ delay from the monarch; and, 


eceptor solicited 
on his request 
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being granted, the preceptor, early in the morning of the 
[next] day, mounted, and brought forth the young prince 
from the city for the purpose of taking a ramble. After 
they had passed beyond the habitations, the preceptor 
made the prince dismount, and constrained him to walk on 
in front of his [the preceptor's] horse, and obliged him to 
run along several leagues to keep up with his horse’s 
cantering, in such wise that the delicate person of the 
prince became excessively afflicted from the fatigue of 
walking and running. So he brought him back to the 
city again. 

The second day, the preceptor entered the school-room, 
and commanded the prince, saying : “Get up, and remain 
standing ;” and, in this way, he kept him standing during 
the whole day, in such wise that the prince’s tender body 
was sorely pained. When the third day came, the pre- 
ceptor entered the school-room, and directed that the place 
should be cleared, tied the hands and feet of the king’s son 
together, and inflicted upon him more than a hundred 
blows with a cane; and, from the severity of the flogging, 
all the limbs of the young prince’s body, from the number 
of blows, became wounded. He left him thus bound, 
repeated the invocation before flight *, and disappeared. 

A number of servants, on becoming aware of the circum- 
stance, liberated the king’s son from his bonds, and sought 
for the preceptor, but could not find him. They made a 
representation to the king, and he directed them to bring 
his son before him; and, upon every science wherein they 
questioned him, they found him so proficient that “there 
is no exceeding perfection” fitly described his proficiency. 
The | ing remarked, saying: “The preceptor, in teaching 

instructing, and making his pupil perfect, has, by the 

f Almighty God, not neglected the least thing. It 

vell to know the cause of these cuts and hurts, 
‘reason of his flight.” 

that they used their utmost endea- 

eptor ; and, after a considerable 
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him the motive of the severe flogging, and compelling the 
young prince to run on foot on the first day, making him 
stand all the second day, the reason of leaving him bound, 
and the cause of his own disappearance, on the third. The 
preceptor, bowing the head of service to the ground of 
representation, replied: “ May the king’s felicity continue ! 
It will be manifest to the sublime mind, that it behoveth 
the possessor of dominion to understand the condition of 
those persons who are objects of commendation and 
approval, and likewise the state of those individuals rd 
are the objects of indignation and reprehension, so that 
whatever he may command in such circumstances may be 
fitting ; and, in no manner whatsoever, either in pleasure 
or displeasure, may he deviate from the bounds of modera- 
tion. Your slave was desirous of making i pe 
acquainted with the condition of the bance 5: 7. 
and of the numbers who have to run before [ ! i 
the people who may have to remain standing t e ae 
and of the state of those persons a Pes met ae 
Segene oF ae serpin his nee wrath, he 
Wy eas f distress and pain their hearts 

ar Soe Ee a otal he should have endured 
- ag of ‘nth severities, whatsoever he may direct as 
somewha :shment, running, or standing, he may do so in 
peeerapur* ae vers of endurance and strength. The 
pragor’ mati eyik flight and disappearance was 
aisle wan since the noble person and delicate frame of 
Se aed sustained affliction, lest parental affection 
the Brac induced the king, in requital of such act on 
ae ae his humble servant, to have censured him, 
oun all his pains and labours would have been thrown 


ee plicable to the case of Ulugh Khan- 
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condition of the broken and oppressed. May Almighty 
God cause justice and beneficence to be the associate of 
all his acts and proceedings! 

We have returned to the subject of the narration of this 
history. 

When the sovereignty devolved upon Sultan Raziyyat, 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam was, as before, Khasah-dar, until 
good fortune came to his aid, and he became Amir-i-Shikar 
[Chief Huntsman]. The ball of fate was saying : “a world 
will be the quarry of his power, and a universe the prey of 
his authority,” hence the first of his offices was that of the 
Chief Huntsmanship. When he had filled that office some 
time, and had done approved service, suddenly, the sun of 
the Raziyyat dynasty came to its setting, and the luminary 
of the Mu’izzi sovereignty arose, and the Ulugh Khani 
prosperity began to increase. As in the duties of Chief 
Huntsman he had filled that office well, and done ap- 
proved service, he became Amir-i-Akhur, and the horses 
of state and of sovereignty came under the bridle of his 
possession. When Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, the Sifi, 
was made Amir-i-Hajib, he, having a parental affection 
towards Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, showed a sincere regard for 
his welfare, and raised Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam to a still 
higher degree. The fief® of Riwari was entrusted to his 
charge ; and, when he proceeded to that part, he thoroughly 
chastized the independent [Hindi] tribes of the Koh-payah? 
by the power of his valour, and reduced those tracts under 
his jurisdiction. 

When the Muiizzi sovereignty began to totter, and the 
Maliks, in concert together, appeared before the gate of the 
city [of Dihli], and the whole of the Amirs and Maliks 


as above, and another has thi, eli but, if I left out the word fee 
deputy or lieutenant—the sense would be materially changed, and it would be ‘‘in 
order that when he attained unto power and sovereignty,” &c.,—but this is not 
meant by ourauthor—and it might then naturally be supposed, bya reader, that 
this history was written during Balban’s reign, if one solitary passage were 
nt to prove it, contrary to scores of others. See note *, page 797. 

lands :” it was an extensive and important tract of country, as the 














age 362, the words 4; +S olsly-are rendered ‘hill chiefs,” 
th lig not ratislated at all, and “the Mawahs ” 
” y name. The Koh-payah is a tract 

of which is ‘*hill skirt.” 
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conspired among themselves, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam—May 
his power be perpetuated*!—who was feudatory of Riwari, 
in concert with other Maliks® and Amirs, displayed so much 
sagacity in ascertaining the aims and intentionsof the Maliks, 
that among the whole of them—Turk or Tajzik, not one 
attained to the hundredth part thereof; and the whole [of 
them] admitted his firmness, heroism, intrepidity, and 
enterprise to be greater than that of all the Maliks and 
Amirs of that period. On the city being taken, the fief of 
HAnsi was made over to his charge,' and, on that territory 
coming under his control, he turned his attention to its cul- 
tivation and improvement; and the people, from the effects 
of his justice and. conspicuous liberality, became contented 
and prosperous. 

Ulugh Khin’s affairs becameso flourishing,’ that the whole 
of the Maliks and Amirs began to be jealous at the freshness 
of his good fortune, and envy’s disquieting thorn began to 
prick their minds, but, as Almighty God had willed that he 
should be greater than the whole {of them], by how much 
the more the fire of their envy increased, by so much the 
more did the incense of his prosperity, within the censer 
of time, diffuse additional perfume: “They endeavour 
to extinguish the light of God with [the breath of ] their 
mouths, but God rejects aught but the perfection of his 
light.” —May Almighty God prolong his office of power, 


8 The Printed Text, and two A/S. copies—modern ones—but neither of them 
the I. O. L. AZS., No. 1952, nor the R. A. S. AfS., have ‘*the Sultan—May: 
his dominion and sovereignty continue !—who was feudatory of Riwari, &e., 
which convinces Mr. Dowson {Evxior: vol. ii. page 362] “that this part of 
nin the reign of Balban.” The majority of copies, how- 
t, have as rendered above. See note *, next page- 1 
» here, does not signify princes any more than it does 
es, mentioned in 


the work was writte 
ever, including the oldes 

9 The word ‘ Maliks, ; c 
kings : it refers to those persons, with a single exception, slay 
this Section. Compare ELLioT wo er: F 

1 In a few copies ‘to the charge of his re ainers. ; 1 

2 Hereisa oe proof of how the Calcutta Printed Text—the “ee 
_—has been ‘‘revised” before printing. It has, whilst pines to | rye ; 
Khan the whole time—+~) gle ol = ae Spins pom 8 * Ieee ' 

the best co) r 
Sultan, a quarter of a century too soon. A : ae 
a sulta been inserted in the Print 

f Ulugh Khan, where Sultan has ee i : 

ie rich Jatter mode of writing makes it ‘the prosperity of the 


ani affairs,” whi « the prosperity of the Ulugh 
ni affairs,” whilst the first would be “ the p 
eed In two modern copies of the text, the word glk has been 


written in mistake for Y& 
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and make this servant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, who is 
the author of this TABAKAT, feel due gratitude towards him, 
for his abundant benefactions combined with respect, for, 
should a thousand sections of paper be filled with closely 
written encomiums on his admirable qualities and inesti- 
mable virtues, it would be but as a drop in the vast ocean, 
and not even a single particle from out of the fragrance 
from the paradise-like flower garden [thereof] would have 
affected the smelling sense of hearer or reader; and, 
should a hundred thousand such-like effusions be composed, 
out of gratitude for the princely countenance of this 
great lord, at the foot-step of the exalted throne of the 
king of the sovereigns of the face of the earth—May God 
perpetuate his dominion and sovereignty !—towards this 
servant, inthe entrusting of offices, the bestowal of appoint- 
ments, atid abundant benefactions, together with honour 
and reverence, which he still continues to bestow, even yet, 
the debts of gratitude will be due to him, in return for 
those benefits, by this servant, by his children, and by his 
family. May the Almighty God long preserve his high 
majesty, the Sultan of the Sultans of the universe, NASIR- 
Ub-DUNYA WA UD-DIN, ABU-L-MUZAFFAR-I-MAHMUD 
SHAH, in the pomp of power, decked in the jewels of submis- 
sion, and adorned with the garment of the services of that 
KHAKAN-I-Mv’AzZzAM, the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, to the 
utmost bounds of possibility in the revolution of time,* for 
the sake of Muhammad and the whole of his posterity ! * 

We have returned to the subject of this history. 

This frail one, in the year 640 H., chanced to undertake 
a journey to Lakhanawati. On this journey he continued 
two years with his family and dependents. Trustworthy 





= 3 But two copies have the correct word here, which is _<=15—celestial—all 
the rest have =. the adjective derived from ellk—Malik, or Mulk. 

4 Had those, who looked upon the imperfect passages in the Printed Text 

proofs” that this account of Ulugh Khan was written in his reign, read 

lated thi age, where ‘‘ The author continues in a high strain of 

they would have found undoubted proof that Ulugh 

this was written. He was, however, father-in-law 

r Lieutenant, in fact, his master, and possessed 

| Shah, was a mere py is 

t remote allusion to U n’s 
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persons have related on this wise, that, in the year 642 1, 
the Khakan-i-Mu’azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam °, became 
Amir-i- Hajibin the illustrious capital, Dihli, when the august 
standards—may victory and success expand them !—moved 
out of Dihli, into the Do-ab of the Jan and Gang, and when 
he gave the rebels of Jarali and Datoli’, and other indepen- 
dent [Hindi] tribes, a thorough chastisement, and carried 
on holy war, as by the faith enjoined, and the roads in the 
adjacent parts of that territory were cleared of the violence 
of the contumacious*. Thé author of this work [at this 
time], in conformity with the sublime commands, in com- 
pany with Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, 
returned from Lakhanawati again with his family and 
dependents, and arrived at the capital, Dihli, in the year 
643 H.’ 

In this same year, Mangitah’ the accursed, who was 
one of the Mughal leaders, and of the Maliks of Turkistan, 
led an army from the borders of Tae-kan* and Kunduz, 
into the territories of Sind, and invested the fortress of 
Uchchah, which is one of the famous strongholds of the 


country of Sind, and of the territory of Mansirah. Within 
5 The Calcutta Printed Text has 642 H.; and 641 H., as in ELLiot, is 
incorrect. See page 664, and note 3, 
6 He is thus styled, except at page $10, 
work, but I shall, for simplicity’s sake, mere 
an-i-A’gam. . ai : 
Kh er aie of the text has (> as above with very trifling ci Bt 
the oldest and best copies have also (Jy* as above, but some have Je TS 
seems intended for the same, but the copyists have put the points = er an 
made the letter instead of and a few have no points atall. I oe — 
There is a Jurowli in Lat. 28° 17’, Long. bide in the 
d Atrowli, in Lat. 28° 2/, Long. 78° 20%. 
See page 663, and note x 


throughout the remainder of this 
ly style him as previously, Ulugh 


nize these places. 
Survey Map, and a place name J 
8 This is not mentioned under the reign. 

® See page 667, and 735- : r 
ratte ‘ ngutt, which is not correct. In Exuiot, vol. ii, 


1 few copies Mai r ; 
r onger cect makes Mangi Khan of him, although his name 1s 


363, Mr. h im, alt 
pic ky in the text. The Great Khan, Mangii Ka’an, was never east of 
the Indus in his life. moe ie naan 


2 Two of the three oldest copies have » ee see 
and iets oW—Tal-kan, and ,\#\b—Tae-kan, octane ae eri 
the third letter, hence it may be read Tae-kan or Tal-kan. ai oe ee 
is that east of ‘ Kunduz,” and is correctly Tae-kan as ens — eS E 
Tukharistan. T shall have to refer again to these places in Seeti 
they are yery liable to be mistaken one a nk ae ame 

td 2)! does not mean ‘‘equal fo. 

‘ oe Ke and “the words” are ‘as precise” as they are anywhere through- 
correct here, 3 F 
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that fortress a Khwajah Sarde [Eunuch], one of the servants 
of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abi-Bikr, son of [the late] Malik 
‘Tzz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan, Ayaz-i-Hazar-Mardah, named 
Mukhlis-ud-Din, was the Kotwal-Bak [Seneschal], and a 
slaveof Kabir Khan, Ak-Sunkar, by name, was the Amir-i- 
Dad [Lord Justiciary]. 

When intimation of this irruption reached the capital, 
Malik Ulugh Khan‘ represented it* for the sublime con- 
sideration, and caused an army to be organized for the 
purpose of repelling the Mughals. While every one of the 
[other] Amirs and Maliks® was showing indecision about this 
undertaking, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam showed determination in 
carrying it out; and, when the royal standards moved for- 


out that work. See Etttor: vol. ii. page 363. The very same word, at 
page 303 of that work, is rendered ‘‘ lands.” 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Khin-i-Ayaz, and his son Taj-ud-Din, Abi-Bikr, 
are both mentioned at page 727, and there it is stated that, when the Mughals 
under the Ni-in, Mangiitah, turned their faces towards Lohor, Kabir Khan-i- 

Ayaz, who was feudatory of Multan, assumed sovereignty, and soon after, in 

639 H., died. The death of his son is also recorded, but nothing whatever 

respecting this attack upon Uchchah, which must have happened after the 
 son’s death, the date of which is not given. 

‘There is an excellent specimen of the lamentable errors that may be caused 
g when and where the ga/iat—so ‘‘ #wn-Persian,” and “never 
according to Mr. Blochmann [See ApPENDIX C., xvii., 
tions,” part iii. page 138], and which ‘‘is restricted to 

ur in prose” —ought to be used, in the extract from our 
Ll The following is the rendering of this passage 
“Te laid siege to Uch, one of the most 
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ward towards that [threatened] quarter, Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam—Be his power prolonged !—despatched guides in 
advance on the line of route, so that [the troops] used to 
get over the marches with rapidity. , He was wont to repre- 
sent to the troops that the [next] halting-ground would be 
about eight kuroh’ off, and [consequently] about twelve 
kuroh, and even more than that they used to march, until 
the forces reached the banks of the Biah, and passed over 
that river, and he conducted them to the banks of the river 
Rawah [Rawi] of Lohor*. 

In this manner used he to show such-like determination 
on this expedition, and such lion-heartedness, and was 
wont to stimulate the Sultan and Maliks to repel the infidel 
Mughals, until Monday, the 25th of the month of Sha’ban, 
643 H., when intimation reached the royal camp that the 
army of infidel Mughals had raised the investment of the 
fortress of Uchchah. The cause of it was, that, on reach- 
ing the vicinity of the river Biah, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam 
appointed couriers, and directed so that they wrote letters 
from the sublime presence to the garrison of the fort of 
Uchchah, and announced to them the approach of the 
royal standards, the vast numbers of the array and ele- 
phants, the host of cavalry with the army, and the courage 
of the soldiery in attendance at the august stirrup, and 
despatched them towards the fortress of Uchchah. A 
division from the army was moved - in front, to act as a 

e itring force and advance guard. ul 
aan couriers reached the vicinity of Uchchah, a 
few of these letters fell into the hands of the host of the * 
accursed, and some reached the people of the fortress. o 
the drum of joy being beaten in the fort, and the me 
the letters, the advance of the victorious Te a 
approach of the royal standards, becoming manttes 


7 His object, in making the tro 

shorter than they were in reality, 

ii. 363. : a . 

erie i ae in the text about Ber meet it is the Rawah 
some, : .» See also 726, and page 792. 

oe the Logi ah Tbe the Sutlaj ran in its present bed, 


» Dilhi forces would have to threaten the Mughal line of 
wa ‘stated farther on, and w 


ops believe that the marches were much 
can be easily seen through, but compare 
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accursed Mangitah, and the cavalry of the advance guard 
approaching the banks of the river Biah of Lohor, near to 
the frontiers of the territory of Sind, fear and terror became 
manifest in the heart and spirit of the Mughal [leader], and 
the favour of the Creator became a helper® fof the Dihli 
army]. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that, when 
Mangiitah became aware of the advance of the army of 
Islam, and approach of the royal standards, and that the 
army moved towards the river Biah, near the skirts of the 
mountains, and from thence, in the same manner, was 
marching along the banks of that river, he made inquiry of 
some persons’ what might be the reason of the deviation 
of the army of Islam towards the skirts of the hills, because 
that was a longer route, while that by way of Sursuti and 

.Marit* was near. They replied that, on account of the 
number of islands on the banks of the river’, there might 
ag et 
Ne iersaere reign of wi ‘Ala-ud-Din, Mas’iid Shah, page 667. 
ompare Eviior, vol. ii. where iit is supposed 
intended for Mirat. It is the A oe as v Hernia m mertiedl oe 
same volume, where the same error is made. See also page 688. 
Marit is a well known place. It is a small town with a bastioned wall, in 
the direct, route from Dihlt to Bahawal-pir and Uchchah, and to Bahiwal-par 
about five degrees west of ‘ Mirat,” if that east of Dihli 
is, comparatively, quite a modern town. The 
pretty well acquainted with the geography of 


ow banks of sand, probably extending in some 
sometimes, of some height, are doubtless meant 
the annual inundations, with water, some- 
en. These would have caused great obstruc- 
nd, therefore, the forees of Dihli kept 
k movement at the same time, which 
it direction they went may be 
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not bea road for the army of Islam. Mangitah remarked : 
“This is a vast army: we have not the power to resist it: 
it is necessary to retire;” and fear overcame him and his 
army lest, if they remained longer, their line of retreat 
should be cut off*. Their army was formed into three divi- 
sions, and routed, they fled, and numerous captives, both 
Musalman and Hindi, obtained their liberty [in conse- 
quence]. The instrument of that success was the vigour, 
the military talent, intrepidity, and zeal of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam', for, had he not shown such lion-heartedness and 
heroism, sucha success would not have resulted. Almighty 
God of His favour and beneficence have him in His 
keeping! 

After such a success came to pass, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam 
represented that it was advisable that the royal forces 
should move towards the river Siidharah, in order that their 
strength, their number, valour, and energy might be esta- 
blished in the hearts and minds of the enemy, and, accord- 
ing to that counsel, the army marched to the banks of the 


Neither is drought nor inability to march mentioned in our 


of the river.” h 
z and, even in the passage in ELLIo7, there is not a word about 


author’s text, 


drought. 5 E 
t of the course of the present Gharah, which formed, or close 
pila tion, the bed of the Biah, before they flowed 


to which lay, at the period in ques! : : " 

& the Be cancel had low banks of soft alluvial earth which were over- 

flowed to the extent of several miles on occasion of the slightest swell. . : 
I shall probably have to refer to this article on the “Lost RIVER” again 


when I come to the account of the investment of Uchchah in the next Section, 
‘The mention of this lost river is by no means 
contained in a geographical work in Persian, 
a personal survey, and to which excel 
these notes. ; 

4 Compare this passage 0 ELLioT. 

5 Qur author had forgotten, probably, h 
favourable upshot of the affair to Divine aid, 
wide spread disaffection, at this very time, 

. See page 668. ; 
peat it Lae doubtful, from our author’s own words, Rie: 
accounts of this reign, whether Ulugh Khan i co or pu 

fr-i-Hajib, no doubt it was very considerable, m were if 
for of ail Maliks living at this period, who brought — * 
dethronement of »Ala-ud-Din, Mas'iid Shah, and set up his oe - 
Din, Mahmid Shah. Our author does not mention oe: Nee 
had anything in particular to do with that matter, and would scarcely have 
omitted to mention it, had he 


the throne. 


written in the last century from: 


that he had just before attributed this 





new : a great deal respecting itis = 


lent work I have often referred in . 


and forgets to mention, here, the han : 
in "Ala-ud-Din, Mas’tid Shah's” 





een the instrument of the latter's accession (0 ; 
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river Sidharah’, until, on the 27th of the month of Shaw- 
wal, 643 H., the army set out from the banks of the Sud- 
harah on its return to the capital, Dihli, which was reached 
on Monday, the 12th of the month of Zi-Hijjah, of the 
same year. 

During this short time, the disposition of Sultan ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Mas’iid Shah, received a change towards the Maliks ; 
and, for the greater part of that [time] that he was wont to 
be invisible to the army, malignity had become established 
in his mind. The whole of the Maliks, in league together, 
wrote secretly and surreptitiously, and tendered their allegi- 
ance to Sultan’ Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid Shah, and besought 
him to put his august standards in motion [towards the 
capital], for the purpose of assuming the sovereignty. On 
Sunday, the 23rd of the month of Muharram‘, 644 H., he 
reached the capital accordingly, and ascended the throne 
of sovereignty—May he be preserved for many years! 


Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam ” represented [to the new Sultan] 


“Since the Khutbah and coin of the kingdom are adorned 
with the august Nasiri name, and, in the past year, the 
army of the accursed [Mughals], having fled before the 
forces of Islam, are gone towards the upper country, it 
may be advisable that the royal forces should march to- 
wards the upper [parts]".” In accordance with this expe- 
dient counsel *, the expedition to the upper parts was deter- 

ed upon; and, on Monday, the tst of the month of 
ab, H., the sublime standards moved out of the 
id Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, in using celerity and 
stages, continued to strive,’ until the banks 
h were reached, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, 


my, 
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7 ar Win le 4 i + 
gent, separated fom the aeey ee aaa 
Jiid Hills in order t . eee et 
those Hills, who, in the previous aaaalal ne 
to the Mughal army °. ; ‘= 

With that object they pushed onwards, and the Jiid Hills 
and parts adjacent to the river Jilam ° [Jhilam] they as- 
piled ; and the army of Islam carried its incursions, and 
ravaged [the country], as far as the banks of the river Sind. 
and despoiled Jas-Pal, Sihra [or Sehra], and the whole of 
his tribes’. The Musalman force was taken over the river 
Jilam [Jhilam], and carried its ravages as far as the banks _ 
of the river Sind, in such wise, that all women, families, and 
dependents of the infidels who were in those parts, took to 
flight, and a body [of men] from the army of the infidel 
Mughals came to the ferries of the Jilam [Jhilam], and © 
beheld the lines of the Musalman troops serving under 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, and fear fell upon their hearts, at 
the number of troops composing his army, the number of 
cavalry in defensive armour, and the abundance of arms, — 
and war material; and they wondered greatly, and great — 
terror took possession of that gathering. That vigour, 
military organization, and overthrowing of enemies, in the 
assault of mountain heights, the gorges of mountain passes, — 
and of ravines, the capturing of strong places and forts®, 
and penetrating of forests, which Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam dis- 
played, cannot be contained within the area of recital, and 
the fame of that holy warfare extended as far as the land — 
of Turkistan. ‘the 

In this tract!, as there were neither fields nor tillage, 
supplies were not to be obtained, and, of necessity, Ulugh 





4 Maliks and Amirs are not necessarily “ generals.” a 
$ This plainly indicates that the Mughals came through the Sind-Sagar 
Doabah, and accounts for the flank march of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’iid 


ah’s army. : es 
be ‘Around Nandanah, and the territory of the Khokhar tribe. See under q 


the reign, page 678. ) 
7 Many copies of the text are defective here. 2 Gee 
8 Compare ELLior also. The Mughals would have scarcely “ crossed over é 
the Yailam” (Jhilam ?] the same side as the Dibli army was, when they were : 
so terrified at Ulugh Khan's host, unless they wished to become captives, eo? 


@ What a pity that our author 
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Khin-i-A’zam was compelled to return again. When he 
presented himself in the presence of the Court, victorious, 
triumphant, and safe, with the whole of the troops, and the 
Amirs and Maliks who were along with him, the sublime 
standards moved? to return again towards the illustrious 
capital, Dihli, on Thursday, the 25th of the month of Zi- 
Ka’dah, 644 H. On Thursday, the 2nd of the month of 
Muharram, 645 H., the capital was reached. 

Since, through the firmness of counsel, and the justness 
of determination of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, the army of 
Turkistan and Mughal had beheld those exploits and that 
military organization, during this year, 645 H., not a single 
man, from the parts above*, came towards the territory of 
Sind. Therefore, in the month of Sha’ban of this same 
year, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam represented for the sublime 
consideration, “it is advisable, that, during this year, the 
sublime standards should be put in motion for the purpose 
of ravaging and carrying on holy war in the extreme parts 
of the territory of Hindustan ‘, in order that the independent 
[Hindi] tribes, and Raes and Ranahs, who, during the last 
few years, have not been punished, may receive a thorough 
chastisement, that booty may fall into the hands of the 
troops of Islam, and means to repel the infidel Mughals, in 
the shape of wealth, may be amassed.” 

In accordance with that prudent counsel, the august 
standards were put in motion towards Hindistan,and moved 

« down the middle of the Do-abah of the Gang and Jiin; 
and, after much fighting with the infidels, the army gained 
possession of the fort of Talsandah*®. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, 










_ 2 The Sultan remained with his camp, and a great portion of his forces, on 
the banks of the Stidharah or Chinab during this raid to the Sind or Indus. 

3 That is from the Sind-Sagar Do-abah, and west of the Indus, It seems 

_ that the Mughals, previous to this, made almost yearly raids upon the border 


os in. 
1 the ed Do-ab, E. of Dihli, and in Awadh. 
word Nandanah, contained in the Calcutta Printed Text only, is 
_Nandanak is in the Sind-Sigar Do-abah. The correct 
-note in the Printed Text, but, in ELLiort, the former is 
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with others of the Maliks of Islam, and troops, were de- 
spatched to coerce Dalaki of Malaki, and he was a Ranah 
in the vicinity of the river Jin, which is between Kalinjar 
and Karah, whom the Raes of the parts around Kalinjar 
and Malwah * used not to be able to gain superiority over, 
on account of the number of his dependents and followers, 
the immensity of his wealth, the difficulty of the routes, 
the stability of position, the strength of the narrow, winding, 
defiles, the denseness of numerous forests, and strong 
mountains, places, which had never, at any time, been 
reached by Musalman troops.’ 

When Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam reached the locality where 
that Ranah had taken up his position, and the place of 
his abode, he displayed so much perseverance in his own 
defence, and the defence of his family and children, that, 
from the time of early morning until the period of evening 
prayer, he remained ; and, when night came, he repeated 
the invocation of flight, and removed from that place to 
[other] strong positions*, When the day broke, the 
troops of Islam entered that place and dwelling of his, and 
[afterwards] pursued him. That accursed one had ascended 
the high mountains, and had withdrawn toa place, to enter 
the narrow defiles of which was impossible without Bi: 
greatest contrivance, and the aid of ropes and ladders*. 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam stimulated the Musalman troops to 
holy warfare, and, animated by his entreaties, on 
and gestures, they took the place’. They captured 
whole of the Ranah’s family, kinsmen, and children, 
together with cattle, and horses, and oo he 
number ; and such an amount of booty fell into the hands 
of the troops of Islam that the conception 0 
metician would be helpless in recounting it. 


has, as 
6 The Raes of Kalinjar and Malwah are not referred to, The text has, 
rendered above— y!le 5 26 Ib! hl, 8 Ree 
i S ding “Chin” instead of Uj} referred 
7 This shows the fallacy of reading en ae paris 8 


in note § e517, when the Sultans 0 half pr a 
pts Fee ease’, had not subdued the Hindi rulers of parts 


near their very capital. ‘oe 
dj E..tor here, page 366—367, vol. : 
9 esas hill tracts extending to the left bank of the Son are ew ently 


to. in question, 
ars: Sie appears not to have known the name of the place in q 
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On the last day* of the month of Shawwéal, 645 H., 
Ulugh Khian-i-A’zam, with vast booty, rejoined the 
Sultan’s camp [at Karah*]; and, after the festival of the 
Azha, the sublime standards moved forward to return 
to the capital’. An account of the whole of that expe- 
dition and holy warfare is composed [by the author] in 
verse, in a separate book, and that book has been named 
the NASIRI NAMAH. On the 24th of the month of Mu- 
harram, 646 H., the capital was reached, 

Subsequently, in the month of Sha’ban, 646 H., the royal 
standards moved towards the upper provinces as far as the 
extreme confines, and the bank of the river Biah, and from 
thence returned again to the capital. 

Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, along with other Maliks under his 
orders, with numerous forces, was appointed to proceed 
towards Rantabhiir’, and to ravage the Koh-payah of 
Mewat, and the territory of Nahar Diw’, who was greatest 
of all the Raes of Hindiistan. The whole country, and the 


2 The word used is = which does not signify “beginning,” but the 
contrary. 

3 There is considerable discrepancy here. Under the events of this year at 
page 681, it is said that Kayah was reached, by the Sultan, on the 12th of 
Zi-Ka’dah—the Id-i-Azha is on the roth—and that, shirty days previous to 
that date, Ulugh Khan, and other great Maliks associated with him, had been 
despatched on this expedition. 

4 On the march back from Karah, Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’iid Shah, the 
Sultin’s brother, who held the fief of Kinnauj, presented himself to the Sultan, 
and the fiefs of Sanbhal and Buda’tn were assigned him. ‘The prince, soon 
after, for some reason or other, became frightened or disaffected, and fled 
to Lahor, abandoning his fiefs. I shall have more to say, respecting this 

ysterious ‘in the next Section. The march to the Biah, mentioned a 
was evidently connected with his flight in some way ; but, 
r the reign it is not mentioned, and an expedition ‘against 
ls and plains” is stated to have been undertaken in that 
despatch of forces towards Rantabhir is afterwards 

34, and page 793, and note 4, See also where Sher 
i as having joined Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’iid Shah, at 


L-yal-timish in 623 1., but, after his 
it; and, in Ragiyyat’s reign, the 
readers to page rie—as if this chief 


mentioned at page 691, ae 
also fall nto t 
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confines of that territory were ravaged, and a large amount 
of booty was acquired, and, at the foot of the fort of 
Rantabhir, on Sunday, the 11th’? of the month of Zi- 
Hijjah, 646 u., Malik Baha-ud-Din, I-bak, the Khwajah, 
attained martyrdom. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam was engaged 
[at this time] in holy warfare on another side of the fortress, 
and his dependents were [also] occupied in battle and holy 
warfare, and despatched numbers of the infidels to hell. 
Immense booty, and invaluable property was acquired, 
and the Musalman troops were made rich with plunder, 
and returned to the sublime presence. 

In this year, the royal mind evinced a desire to enter 
into a matrimonial alliance with the family of Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam ‘, who, every year, in leading the forces, and 
efforts in the service of the sublime Court, continued to 
display praiseworthy proofs, to such degree that no monarch 
has ever had a servant who, having attained the dignity of 
Khan and Malik, possessed a greater soul or more august 
temperament than Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, of honour greater, 
of counsel more prudent, in leading armies more intrepid, 
in overthrowing foes more victorious, more worthy of being 
dignified with the honour of a matrimonial alliance with 
His Majesty, the Sultan-ul-A’zam, NAsIR-UD-DUNYA WA 
up-DIn, ABU-L-MuzaFFAR-I-MAHMUD SHAH—whose do- 
minion and sovereignty may God long continue and, by - 
virtue of that alliance, labours for the glory of the king- 
dom, and the destruction of enemies in adjacent parts were 
ik increased. 
ee aah Bhan Asa, with due reverence and sub- 
complied, and repeated the saying + 
he possesses is the property of his 
on became completed by the sacred | 


mission to command, 
“The slave and what 
master,” and that uni 


7 Ina few copies, the 1 5th, but, under the reign, the 11th of the month is . 


entioned. 4 ma 
BK 4p Dowson, who translates the account of Ulugh Khan in ELLIOT, 


i ve thus; ‘‘ J the course of this year his majesty was to 
ee eae ability of his general. He therefore promoted him in 
et of Molt &c.,” and adds in a foot-note, * Many lines of eulogy ae 
os ed into this short but adequate statement.” This edegwat an\ rye 
pecan as may be seen, leaves out all about the marriage = 
ae i Ulugh Khan’s daughter, in fact, both the following paragraphs 


=f given above. See also page 685 and note *. 
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knot, on Monday, the 20th of the month of Rab? -ul- 
Akhir, 647 H., and the verse, “He hath let loose the two 
seas which meet together .... Out of them come forth 
pearls and coral®,” was made manifest. May the Most 
High God, during the lifetime of the Sultan-i-A’zam, and 
high position of Ulugh Khan-i-Mu’azzam‘’, continue those|?] 
Princes, in the Shamsi dominion and sovereignty, life-heirs 
of the whole of the monarchs’, for the sake of Muham- 
mad and the whole of his house! 

After such a propitious event happened, which must 
have been thé result of the felicitous conjunction of the 
stars, the status of Ulugh Khan was raised, from the rank 
of Malik and Amir-i-Hajib, to the dignity and eminent 
position of Khan, and on Tuesday, the 3rd of the month 
of Rajab, 647 H., [a mandate] issued from the sublime 
Court, conferring the Deputy-ship of the kingdom and 
leader-ship of the forces, with the title and name of Ulugh 
Khan * [the Great Lord], upon that incomparable individual 
of august disposition, and, in truth, one might say, “titles 
come down from Heaven;” for, from that day forward, the 
Nasiri rule acquired additional freshness from the zealous 
services, and heroism, of Ulugh Khan. ; 

On the title of Ulugh Khan being conferred upon him, 
his brother, who was Amir-i-Akhur—that beneficent and 
humane Malik, of pure morals and excellent disposition— 
Saif-ul-Hakk wa ud-Din, Kashli Khan-i-, I-bak-us-Sultani 
—on whom be peace!—became Amir-i-Hajib, and Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Tez-Khan, at that time, became 
Deputy Amir-i-Hajib, and the Malik-ul-Hujjab ‘ [Head of 
the Chamberlains], Ala-ud-Din, Ayaz, the Zinjani, became 
the Deputy Wakil-i-Dar [Representative in Dar-bar], who 
hap. V. verses 19—22. Sale’s translation is somewhat 
aoe i 


ugh Khan, who, upon other 









al that during the lifetime 
orn to the Sultan, and 
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is my son® and the light of my eyes, and adorned with all 
laudable qualifications, of whom no stronger encomium is 
needed than that of his loyalty to Ulugh Khin’s service, 
and may such augment! The assignment of these ap- 
pointments took place on Friday, the 6th of the month 
of Rajab, 647 H., and the Deputy Amir-i-Akhur, Tkh- 
tiyar-ud-Din, Act-kin, the Long-haired, became Amir-i- 
Akhur. 

Subsequently, on Monday, the 9th of the month of 
Sha’bin, 647 H.,"he [Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam] moved from 
the capital [with the troops] for the purpose of [under- 
taking] an expedition against the infidels, and, at the ford 
of the river Jiin, the camp was pitched, and they engaged 
in holy warfare and_ hostilities against the infidels, the 
independent [Hindi] tribes* around, when’ intelligence 
reached this author, from Khurasin, from his sister, and 
her lonesomeness affected his heart much. He proceeded 
to the camp and waited upon Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, and 
laid the matter before him, who gave him such support 
and showed so much kindness as cannot be recounted, and 
conferred a dress of honour upon this his devoted servant, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, presented him with a bay horse saddled and 
bridled, a great roll of gold brocade cloth, and the grant of 
a village producing about thirty thousand Jitals ; and, up 
to this present date, that grant comes to this sincere votary 
every year. May Almighty God make this the cause of 
the augmentation of Ulugh Khan's dignity and power, 
and make him victorious and triumphant over the enemies 


some difference between the Amir-i-Hajib—Lord Chamberlain—and the 
Malik-ul-Hujjab—Head or Chief of the Chamberlains, or Janitors, Such an 
officer has never before been mentioned in this work. 


8 He may have been our author’s son-in-law, adopted son, or a favourite 


isci styled. He would not be styled the Zinjani—native of Zinjan— 
fate fe ‘his son in reality. Jurjani would have been given him here if 
he were. In one of the best copies of the text he is styled I-bak. ey 
6 Under the reign, our author says “ Hindis” merely. The pies mo’ 
from Dihli on the 22nd of Shawwal, the Juin was crossed, paps 
pitched on the Ze bank, on Sunday, the 4th of Sha’ban. The 
have been very close at hand for the Haut 
inst them immediately they crossed the Juin. : 
SY foie this place, fe the end of this and the Sra following sac 9 
js left out entirely in Ector [vol. ii, page 368] as “matters fea i‘ 
author,” and page 350 is referred to, where the forty a, 
«a hundred beasts of burden,” &c., noticed at page 680, note *. 
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be able to undertake operations — 
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of the faith ! Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam tepresented the situa- 
tion of this servant of the state, and his anxieties, to His 
Majesty ; and, on Sunday, the 2nd of the month of 
Zi-Ka’dah, 647 H.,a command was issued from the sublime 
Court for forty chains of captives *, and a hundred ass-loads 
of Presents to be transmitted to the sister of the author 
into Khurasin—May the Most High God continue the 
Nasiri dynasty and dominion until the conclusion of time’s 
revolution, for bestowing so many benefits ! 

On Monday, the 20th of the month of Zi-Ka’dah, of this 
Same year, the author proceeded on a journey from the 
capital to Multan ° for the purpose of despatching the gifts 
to Khurasin. On the road, on reaching every town, city. 
or fort, held by the dependents and servants of Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam, the servants of that household showed the 
author so much reverence and honour that 
sense would be fatigued in recordin it—may G 
them all for it! On Wednesday, he 6th? of desc 
Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 648 H., Multan was reached, and the 
author proceeded as far as the bank of the river Jilam 
(Jhilam].? After having despatched those captives and 
loads to Khurasan, for a period of two months the author 

® The Printed Text here, as well as in the former instance, has 


: “eo fe ‘y 
of captives,” but the editors Seem astonished at it, from the note aes. 
ries in a foot-note, they put a piece upon it, by making them 
pers : . wince! 

tele posdiinn 3 loaded ; with captives [as contained in one copy of the 

There are certain technical and idiomatic words appli 
pplied to men and ani 

and other things, in use in the Last, which the mere tyro in Oriental a 





—is applied to elephants gene 

as the captives were, no Fires aaa 

oxen and horses, &c., just as we apply covey to 
to bees, litter to puppies and Pigs, and so on ; 
nye Sit-i-bardah—before, nor do I think 





—_ 
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happened to stay in the army of Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, 
Balban-i-Kashlii Khan, at the foot of the walls of the 
fortress of Multan, for the air was. still exceeding hot. 
When the rainy season set in, and the rains of compassion 
fell*, on the 26th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, the 
author set out on his return from Multan, and, on the 22nd 
of the month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, reached the capital 
again. 

At this period the Kazi-ul-Kuzat [Kazi of Kazis], 
Jalal-ud-Din, the Kasani—on whom be peace and pardon! 
—was Kazi of the realm of Hindiistin; and, when the 
term of the days of that unique one of his age came to 
conclusion, great countenance and favour was shown by 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam towards this devoted suppliant, and 
his invaluable support was the means of this servant of his 
power being entrusted anew with the office of the Kazi-ship 
of the kingdom, and he [Ulugh Khan] submitted it for the 
sublime consideration. On Sunday, the roth of the month 
of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 649 H.‘, for the second time, the 
Kazi-ship of the realm was consigned to the author—May 
Almighty God, continual and enduring preserve the Sultan 
of Sultans, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Abj-l-Muzaffar-i- 
Mahmid Shah, upon the throne of sovereignty, and Ulugh 
Khin-i-A’zam, in the royal audience hall of power‘! 


previously referred to respecting the Sutlaj, as o river is arene 
our author between Dihli and the Jhilam, all the others must have eir 
or become dried up. 
ace sa appear, from the above remark, that a great change ee tee 
place since this period, for the effects of the monsoon do = “— . | to 
Multan ; and, while farther east they are enjoying the cool ness 7 ri 
season, at Multan and parts adjacent, and in Sind, the ica _ _ 
T have known rain fall for a few hours at a time now and then in a — 
some good showers, towards the close of the monsoon, in September, ri 


heat is not much lessened, except for a short time after rain, until about the : ‘ 


the latter month. cei i‘ 
be ‘ns on which our author left Multan to return to Dihli was about the 


the hottest part of the hot season in these days, a fearful time to : 
desert. The fact of our author setting out from 
o Dihli by way of Abihar [page 687], is a pretty 
the now Lost River must have — 


end of June, 
have to cross the Indian 
ee a oe period in question, 
we Se eae Mahmiid Shah’s reign, sixth year, for a ‘ re 
pe lyn cies personal of the author” referred to in the previous ve . 
note 7, page 821. : 


. 
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On Tuesday, the 25th of the month of Sha’ban, 649 H., 
the sublime standards® moved towards the territory of 
Malwah and Kalinjar’. When Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, with 
the troops of Islam, arrived in those parts, he overthrew 
Chahar, Ajari®, who was a great Ranah, with a numerous 
following, and a multitude of dependents and people, and 
who possessed ample resources of horses and arms, and 
rooted him out from his country. This Ranah of [?] Ajari, 
who was named Chahar, was a great man, impetuous, and 
experienced ; and has been previously mentioned. In the 
reign of the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din— 
on whom be peace !—[namely] in the year 632 H., the troops 
of Islam from Bhianah, Sultan-kot, Kinnauj, Mahir, Maha- 
wan, and Gwialiyir, were despatched for the purpose of 
ravaging the territory of Kalinjar and Jami’, the leader of 
which forces was Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, Ta-yas’i, the Mu’izzi, 
who for manhood, competency, judgment, vigour, military 
talents, and expertness, has been distinguished above all his 
compeers, the Maliks of that time. For a period of fifty days', 
they proceeded on that expedition, from Gwiliyir, and 
vast booty was acquired, to such degree that, for this short 


6 It appears that, from the time Ulugh Khan was raised to the dignity of 
Deputy or: Lieutenant of the realm, Nagir-ud-Din, Mabmiid Shah, very 
seldom accompanied his armies as before, but left all to Ulugh Khan's 
energy. 

7 Under the reign, page 696, it is stated that the troops moved towards 
Gwaliyir, Chandir, Nurwul, and Malwah. . 

8 Here also, in all the copies of the text collated, the words are syle! ale 
and qsle! ~le—which, from the mode in which they are written, mean, 
that Chahar was his name, and Ajari [Acharya 1] the name of his caste or title, 
but, three lines under, he is styled (s+! »4i!,—which, if the hamzah [+Jis correct, 
can only be read, from the original, as above, thus tending to show that our 
author considered the word cs,\>!—4jari—to be the name of his territory, for, 
jmmediately after, he says Ais name was Chahar. In the account of Malik 
Nusrat-ud-Din, Ta-yas'i, page 733, the Rae of Kalinjar is mentioned as wel! as 
Ranah Chahar, and there the latter is called Ranah of Ajar. See also page 
691. The Mir’at-i-Jahin-Numa has what may be read either Mahar, Bahar, 





Yes 


Nahar Diw, but it must refer to the Rae of Rantabhir mentioned at page — 


ene _— 
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period, the Sultan’s share of a fi 


fth 
twenty-two /aks?, amounted to measly 


In shor i . 
Bs. he casseve ie mie of returning from 
the territory of] this Ranat de 2 Islam lay [through 
seized the route of ‘haakied ie ae er ae 
ravines leading from ds (banke of tye te me wre 
Karanah]. °] river Gare 
gilts ve from the mouth of Malik 
in Hindastan alte = (Aesie ma eee ee 
[Hinda fellow] of Alm cnsila ie 
wise that you odt ps ri Ee; pape hee ae “_ 
ght say it was a wolf falling upon a flock 
Fe a pais cal aes aside before him, until 
emeMgeS Q er direction, attacked, and routed 
him’*.” This anecdote has been related in order that 
readers [of these pages] may understand to what degree. 
was the genius and success of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, that, 
with one onslaught, he overthrew and routed such an 
enemy, and wrested out of his possession the fort of 
Nurwul*, which is a famous stronghold, and, on that 
expedition and inroad, he displayed such sagacity and 
promptitude, and performed such exploits [against the 

infidels], as will remain a record on the face of time. 

On Monday, the 23rd of the month of Rabi-ul-Awwal, 
650 H., the sublime standards returned to Dihli again, and, 
for a period of six months, the troops continued at the 
capital of the empire, the city of Dihli, until Monday, the. 
12th ® of the month of Shawwal, when the sublime standards 
moved towards the upper provinces* and the river Biah ; 


and, at this period, Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli 


Khan, was feudatory of Buda'iin, and Malik Kutlugh Khan 
feudatory of Bhianah, and both Maliks were requested by: 


2 At page 733, the sum is 25 aks. 
3 He was coming up from the river, not going down towards it from the, 


statement above. This does not agree with the details given in the account of 
Malik Nugrat-ud-Din, Ta-yas’l, at page 773, in fact, rather tends to con- 
tradict them. Compare ELLIorT, vol. ii. page 369. 

4 See page 690. Nurwul and Nurwur are one and the same thing. 

5 At page 692, seven months, until the 22nd of Shawwal. One of the 


oldest copies has Sha’ban. 4 
6 ‘Towards Lobor, with the intention of marching to Uchghah and Multin, 


but the Biah was the farthest point reached. See pages 692, and 767, and 


83, and note 7. 
page 783) 36 
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His Majesty [to attend him]. Both these Maliks, with 
the whole of the other Maliks, were present in attendance 
during this expedition, at the audience tent of majesty, 
When the sublime standards reached the districts on the 
river Biah, ’"Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan secretly plotted with 
the Maliks, and began to excite them all greatly to envy 
of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam’s power, and malicious eyes were 
beginning to regard his brilliant position with repugnance, 
and they conspired whether, in some hunting-ground, or 
the defiles of some passes, or in crossing some river, they 
might not injure or afflict the sacred person and august 
body of Ulugh Khian-i-A’zam: “ They endeavour to extin- 
guish the light of God with [the breath of] their mouths, 
but God rejects aught but the perfection of His light’,” 
continued to shield the Ulugh Khani good fortune with 
His own protection, and gave no opportunity to his 
enemies to injure his gentle nature and noble person. 
Since that which was conceived in the hearts of that 
faction was not easily carried out, they concerted together, 
and, assembling before the entrance of the royal tent, 
represented for the regal consideration, that it was advisable 
that a mandate should be conveyed to Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam that he should proceed towards his own fief*, and 
to this effect® they caused a mandate to be conveyed to 
him ; and, from the halting-place of Hasirah', on Tuesday, 
the last day* of the month of Muharram, 651 u., Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam, with his retinue and family and dependents, 
departed towards Hansi*, 
or chap. ix. verse 32. 
aa ates,” but a province. 
‘here. There is nothing in the text about “indirectly ” 
about ina left-handed way.” The Printed Text has 
army —instead of the name of a halting place. 
is extremely doubtful, and there is no knowing 
as we do not know from what part they were’ 
: the different ways in which it is written, as near 
—s~ and ts, One copy—a very 












as said above, has been 


ee which means the left ~ 
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When the sublime standards returned again to the 
capital*, and the prickings of the thorn of envy towards 
Ulugh Khin-i-A’zam were afflicting the darkness-filled 
heart of ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, he, consequently, repre- 
sented for the royal consideration: “It may be advisable 
that a command should be issued to Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam 
to proceed to Nag-awr, and that the Hansi territory should’ 
be given in charge to one of the Princes of the Universe” 
— May God long preserve their lives! In conformity with 
that counsel the sublime standards moved in the direction 


of Hansi in order that Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam should depart — i. 


to Nag-awr’; and this undertaking was entered upon in” 
the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 651 #H. 

On reaching Hansi’, Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan became 
Wakil-i-Dar [Representative in Dar-bar], and he took 
into his own hands the direction of affairs within the hall 
of the pavilion of majesty’, and, according to the prompt- 
ings of that envy and malevolence, the office of Kazi of 
the kingdom was taken from this servant of the state, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, in the month of Rajab of the before-men- 
tioned year, and was committed to Kazi Shams-ud-Din, 
the Bhara’iji; and, on the 17th [27th?] of the month of 
Shawwal, [the Sultan and his forces] returned to the 
capital. Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Kashli Khin,—on 
whom be peace !—who was the brother of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam, the Amir-i-Hajib*, they sent to the fief of Karah, 
and the office of Deputy Amir-i-Hajib was consigned to 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din-i-Balban’, the son-in-law of Kutlugh 
Khan. Every one holding an office or employment which 


4 In the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal. ue 
6 tea ts other words, was to oust him from the fief of Hansi and confine 
i ; Na Sec 2 §, below. 
him to that of Nag-awr. See note ®, ; a 
‘ Differently stated under the reign, page 694, rel = There it is stated 
il-i i tal. 
he became Wakil-i-Dar, after returning to the capi 
os The ne Je Gel are rendered, in Etiiot, page 370, “the big 
riders,” but, at page 369, the same words are rendered ** the royal abode. i 
0 8 ne page 695 our author says Prince Rukn-ud-Din [Firiz _ = 
nominated to the office of Amir-i-Hajib and the fief of Hans. See 
8 to that page, and page 798. “iat 2 = 
aaa saat rele to Malik *Izz-ud-Din, Balen ee peel 
the person who, subsequently, in 657 H., became ne : args oe a 
‘Yye-ud-Din, Balban-i-Viz-Baki, See page 77° and 


para. 4. 3G2 
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appertained to Ulugh Khin-i-A’zam’s patronage was 
removed and transferred ; and the established affairs of a 
quiet kingdom were deranged by the pernicious counsel of 
‘Tmad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan. ; 

During the period that Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam had gone 
to Nag-awr, he led the troops of Islam 1 towards the 
territory of Rantabhir, Bhundi?, and Chitrir. The Rae 
of Rantabhiir, Nahar Diw 3 who is the greatest of the Raes, 
and the most noble and illustrious of the Maliks of Hind, 
assembled an army in order that perchance he might be 
able to inflict a disaster upon Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. Since 
the Most High and Holy God had willed that the renown 
of His Highness, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, for victory, triumph, 
and success, should endure upon the records of time, the 
whole of that army of Rae Nahar Diw, notwithstanding it 
was very numerous, well provided with arms, and elephants, 
with choice horses, and famous Rawats ‘ he put to the 
rout, and the heroic men sent great numbers of the enemy 
to hell. Vast booty was captured, and horses and captives ° 
beyond computation were taken. Safe and rich, under 

the protection of the Creator, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam 
returned again to the province of Nag-awr, and that place, 
through his felicitous presence, became a large city. 

When the new year of 652 H.* came round, a change took 


1 His own contingent of troops—the forces of his fief. 
4 Also spelt Bhindi, The “ official” Printed Text, by a great blunder, 


“makes Hindi of this well-known place, and, in Ex.iot, of course, it is 


the same. 
8 This was the second time Ulugh Khan had encountered him. In some 


well as in a previous place, we have sb—Bahir or Bahar, 
_Na Nahir Diw. Nahar is a 
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place in the conditio eae 
a... ee - = — of oppressed, who, by 

occasioned by the absence of Ulugh aes pe mec 
remained’ in a place of seclusion Ties fi he ae 

water and the sick without sleep, from night nal ; 4 
day to night, continued to beseech the Hol Cr eee 
the morn of the Ulugh Khani prosperity es ee en 
face from the east of power, and the “asiceas aa 
Rayhani tyranny might be changed to the sun-li ht of ¢ e 
Ulugh Khani administration*. The Most High cael 
graciously pleased to grant the prayers of the affli 
and the appeals of the distressed, and was pleased to ca 
the victorious standards of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam to be 
given to the wind from the preserved city of Nag-awr, 
towards, and with the design of proceeding to, the capital ‘ 
} The reason was this, that the Maliks and servants of ae 
Sultan’s Court were all Turks of pure lineage, and Tajziks 
of noble birth, and ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, [who] was 
castrated and mutilated, and of the tribes of Hind *, was 
ruling over the heads of lords of high desaeuicigals the 
whole of them were loathing that state, and were unable 
any longer to suffer that degradation’. The case of this 
frail individual was on this wise, that, for a period of six 
months, or even longer, it was out of his power to leave 
his dwelling? and go to the Friday's prayers, for fear of the 


is incomplete without the other, as often the events mentioned in one are left. “og 
out in the other, or barely touched upon. le 
7 According to the version in ELLtor, vol. ii. page 371, which see, it was: 
only ‘‘at the opening of the year,” that they “retired to their closets,” and. 
offered up their prayers ‘‘/ike fish out of water (sic), and sick men without — 
slumber” !!—the Calcutta Printed Text, which is quite correct here has— 
Diag, sails ranyh yo Mar: 
§ Our author, being one of those deprived of office, writes feelingly on this f 
subject. The I. O. L. MS., No. 1952, and R. A. S. M/S. are both defective vl 
here, in the same place, to the extent of two or three pages. ied a 
% Tn fact, a Hindiistani Musalmin, one of a Hindi 


verted to the Muhammadan faith, or, possibly, @ new convert. 





Egypt, and now commonly given to slaves, according to Lane, but Saco! a 
Rayhani means a Seller of Flowers, and, probably, this upstart’s father followed =~ 


such an occupation. { Shy 
1 this alone indicates what a Sultan it was—a mere puppet ia the hands of , 

the strongest party. ie, 
Sere eeertor, instead of,our author being obliged to stay at home for six 


saoaths, an Ghe printed text bas, Uke other copies all those, who “stir fe " 


an 
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violence of a gang of villains who were patronized by 
*Tmad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan : so the condition of others, every 
one of whom consisted of Turks and conquering, ruling, 
and foe-breaking, Maliks, may well be conceived. How 
could they continue under this disgrace ? 

In short, the Maliks of Hindustan 5 namely, from the 
territory of Karah and Manik-pir, and Awadh and the 
district of Tirhut, as far as Buda’in, and from the side of 
Tabarhindah as far as Sunam, Kuhram, and Samanah, and 
the whole of the Siwalikh [country], prayed Ulugh Khin- 
i-A’zam to return to the capital’, Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar, brought forth a body of troops 
from Tabarhindah, and Malik Saif-ud-Din, Bat Khin-i-I- 
bak, the Khita-i, issued from Sunam and Mansir-piir, and 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam assembled forces from Nag-awr and 
the Siwalikh, and Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’id Shah °, son 
of Sultan Shams-ud-Din [I-yal-timish], from the side of 
Lohor joined them, and they turned their faces towards the 
environs of the capital. 

‘Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan represented to the Sultan that 
the sublime standards should move out for the purpose of 
_ repelling his own servants, and they [the Sultan and his 
adviser] marched the forces from Dihli towards Sunam, for 

that purpose’, Ulugh Khin-i-A’zam, with the other 
M was in the neighbourhood of Tabarhindah ; and 
the author set out from the capital for the purpose of join- 
the royal camp, because it was impossible for him to 
f Dihli] without the presence of the 


the 26th of the month of 
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Ramazan, 652 H., the author reached the royal camp, and, 
on Lailat-ul-Kadr° [the night of Power], in the public 
apartment of the august Sultan’s [pavilion], he offered up 
prayer. 

On the second day [after the author's arrival], on 
Wednesday, the 28th of the before-named month, whilst on 
the march, both armies drew near towards each other, and 
the advance guards came in contact, and immense disorder 
arose among the Sultan’s forces. The prayers appropriate 
to the ’Id-i-Fitr [the festival of Fast-breaking—tst of the 
month Shawwal] were performed at Sunam. On Saturday, 
the 8th of the month of Shawwal, the sublime standards 
made a retrograde movement towards Hansi, and Malik 
Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’iid Shah [the Sultan's brother], and 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, with the other illustrious Maliks, 
marched towards Kaithal’. 

A number of Maliks and Amirs on both sides [now] 
spoke about a mutual accommodation of affairs, and the 
Sipah-Salar [leader of troops] Karah-Jamak’, one of the 
personal slaves of Ulugh Khin-i-A’zam, who was noted for 
manliness, arrived from his chief's camp, and the Amir of 
the black standard, Husam-ud-Din, Kutlugh Shah’, that 
Amir of angelic attributes, of great sincerity, and excellent 
disposition, who was qualified above the other Amirs of 


from the cafital for the royal camp, which was stationed [sic] in the city near ; 


the royal residence”! The Sultan and his party were, at this time, near 
Sunam. ‘ 
‘ The 27th of the month of Ramagin—the fast month. This night is 
ly revered, because on it the Kur’an, according to the Musalman belief, 
began to descend from heaven, On this night all orthodox M) 3 
continue in fervent prayer, imagining 


i i ertaken during the fast month. 
to cause active operations to be und 
9 See under the reign, page 699. There these events are — 
1 He was Ulugh Khan’s right-hand man, his Chief of the Staff so to say. 


Whether he was 5° 
List I cannot pretend to say. 


In one of the oldest copies the name is written ad ye Karah-Kamij. t 


signifies & six-horned or six-spiked mace. The Caleutta 


Sean ina foot-note, has Gi + but it does not occur in any copy of ey r 


the He is not mentioned either in the List of the Shamsi Maliks nor in that 
of Nasir-ud-Din, Mabmid Shah. : 


that every petition then offered up to the i 
Almighty will be favourably received. The occasion must have been pressing A 


styled as well as ‘* Genera’ in Ulugh Khin’s Army” 
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Islam by his age®*, was nominated, on this side [the Court’s], 
to treat, and {on the other side] the Sipah-Salar, Karah- 
Jamak, while Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain *, son of ’Ali, the 
Ghiri—on whom be peace !—made use of every effort and 
endeavour that was possible to bring the matter to an 
accommodation. The representation of the whole of the 
Maliks to His Majesty was this: “ We all bow our heads 
in submission to the mandates of the Court, the Asylum of 
the Universe, save that we are not safe from the malice, 
deceit, and iniquitous conduct of 'Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan. 
If he should be removed from before the sublime throne of 
sovereignty, and sent away to some part, we all will 
present ourselves and return to allegiance, and lay the 
head of servitude on the line of obedience to the sublime 
mandates °.” 

When the sublime standards moved from within sight of 
Hansi towards Jind [Jhind], on Monday, the 22nd of the 
month of Shawwal, 652 H., ‘Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan was 
removed from the office of Wakil-i-Dar [Representative in 
Dar-bar]; and praise be unto God for this and all other 
blessings! The government of the province of Buda’tin® 
was: committed to him’, and ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban [-i-Yaz- 
Baki], the Deputy Amir-i-Hajib, proceeded to the camp of 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, and, on Tuesday, the 3rd of the 
month of Zi-Ka’dah, Malik Bat Khan-i-I-bak, the Khita-i 
—on whom be the Almighty’s mercy !—reached the [royal] 
camp for the purpose of concluding the reconciliation. 

_ Here is a strange occurrence which happened, of the matter 












ve been styled, by a modern writer, an 
id give power to Hindiistanis! 

of the kingdom in Shams-ud-Din, T-yal- 
» ‘There is not a word about ‘ pri- 
| any copy of the text, printed or 
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of which the author was cognizant, and it is this. “Imad- 
ud-Din-i-Rayhan conspired with a number of Turks*, in 
whose hearts somewhat of the leaven of opposition towards 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam was implanted, that, when Malik Bat 
Khan-i-I-bak, the Khita-i, should reach the entrance of the 
royal tent, they should cut him down in the vestibule of 


the tent, so that, when intimation of it should reach the 
camp of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, they [the confederate 
Maliks] should bring "Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Yaz-Baki *, the 


Deputy Amir-i-Hajib, under the sword also, and this 


accommodation should not come about, so that "Imad-ud- Cae 


Din-i-Rayhan might continue in safety, and Ulugh Khin’s 
return to the Court be impossible. 


Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain’, son of ’Ali, Ghiri, on — 


becoming aware of this intention, despatched the Ulugh-i- 
Khas Hajib® [the Chief Royal Chamberlain], the Sharf-ul- 
Mulk, ‘Rashid-ud-Din, ‘Ali, Hanafi, to Malik Bat Khan-i- 
I-bak, the Khita-i [saying] “Jt is advisable that you 
remain quiet in your own quarters to-morrow morning, and 
do not go to the entrance of the royal tent. As Malik Bat 
Khan-i-I-bak, in accordance with this advice, delayed pro- 
ceeding to the entrance of the royal tent *, the ewer of 
*Tmad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan with those hostile Turks did not 
succeed, and the grandees gained a knowledge of it. "Imad- 
ud-Din-i-Rayhan, in obedience to the sublime mandate, 
was sent away from the royal camp towards Buda be E “ 
on Tuesday, the 17th of the month of Zi-Ka dah, 

Sultan of Sultans, and the Maliks of the sublime Court, 


degree” in the text. 
8 is not a word about “ Turks of low degr 
9 ‘node person who is referred to in para. 4 of note ta page 775 and at 
yards became feudatory of Lakhanawati., He was e 
lugh Khan’s—the Sultan’s step-father’s—songn-law. Kutlugh Bhan 


himself of the Rayhani ae 
‘asan, as before. eos : 
: side reign our author mentions me se the Malik-ul 
ija here, the Ulugh-i-Khas Hajib. 5 ast is official never 
ee ie’ and seems to refer to the chief poems of the reser 
Pea saald, as distinct from the other Hajibs. The liv translation 
em would be—Great Personal or Private Chamberlain. = 
“ The entrance or vestibule of the tent, where those waiting audience 


would assemble. The word for tent is in the singular, but a suite of tents is 


rr , her, Kutlugh Kh&n, was ne 
ee Among the hostile Turks the Sultin’s wee Ku i 


doubt, included, and this is apparent from w 
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commanded this servant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, for 
the purpose of effecting a reconciliation between both 
parties®, so that he proceeded [to the other camp] and gave 
them pledges and guarantees. The next day, Wednesday, 
the 18th, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, with the other Maliks, 
returned and presented themselves at the sublime Court, 
and obtained permission to kiss the sovereign’s hand. 
Praise be to God for this and other blessings ! 

The sublime standards were now brought back, and 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, in attendance at the king’s august 
stirrup, on Wednesday, the 9th of the month of Zi-Hijjah, 
652 H., again returned to the capital city of Dihli. During 
the period of Ulugh Khan’s absence from the capital, the 
rain of mercy had not rained upon the land, but by the 
wisdom of the Divine favour, at the blessed footstep of 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, the gate of the Divine mercy opened, 
and rain, which is the source of life to herbs and vegetation, 
mankind and animals, fell upon the ground ; and all people 
accounted his auspicious arrival an omen of good unto 
mortals. On the.arrival of his august cavalcade, all be- 
came glad and rejoiced, and gave thanks unto Almighty 
God for that immense boon *. 

When the new year 653 H. came round, on account of 
some occurrence which manifested itself in the womens’ 
apartments of the royal household, with the secret of which 
not a soul had any acquaintance’, on Wednesday, the 7th* 
of the month of Muharram of the same year, Kutlugh 
Khan was directed to assume the government of Awadh, 
and he set out in that direction. At that time the govern- 
ment of Bhara’ij? was entrusted to ’Imad-ud-Din-i- 
Rayhan. 









5 Compare ELLior. P fe 
6 See Exiior also here. 
_ 7 The cause is stated under the reign. The Sultan’s mother seems to have 
second marriage with Kutlugh Khian—respecting whose ante- 
_ word of particulars is given, nor is his name contained in the 
; the knowledge or permission of her son, She had 
when, asa boy of thirteen, he held the fief of 


the reason why it vas signe to her and 
See ¥ 
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When the Ulugh Khini good fortune emitted a blaze of 
brightness, the garden of hope assumed freshness, and the 
key of divine favour opened the closed gates of the dwellers 
in retirement. One of that number was this servant of the 
sovereign dynasty, Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjani, who, by the 
power of enemies’ accusations, and the oppressive tyranny 
of eunuchs, had kept within the cell of dismissal and 
misfortune, and in a retired corner from adversity and 
malevolence’. Through the patronage and favour of 


Ulugh Khin-i-A’zam, who submitted it for the sublime | 


confirmation, on Sunday, the 7th of the month of Rabi’-ul- 
Awwal, 653 H.’, for the third time, the Kazi-ship of the 
kingdom and the bench of jurisdiction [as chief Kazi] was 
conferred upon this loyal supplicant, the enunciator of 
prayer and thanksgiving ; and “Verily, He who hath pre- 
scribed to thee the Kur’an will bring thee back to a place of 
return?” was manifested towards this frail one. May the 
most High God, of His favour, unto the uttermost revolu- 
tions of ‘the heavens, in felicity and supremacy, preserve 
and perpetuate the Nasiri sovereignty and Ulugh Khan 
authority, for the sake of Muhammad and his whole race! 
After Kutlugh Khan proceeded towards Awadh, a con- 
siderable period elapsed, [when] the eventualities of destiny 
became the cause of disaffection displaying itself, and, on 
several occasions, mandates, which were issued on that 


subject, were treate 


A little farther on it is said that bare Sanjar, had been appointed to 
c { Bhard'ij. See also under the reign. : 

i eri eines retired from clamour and the cruel joy of others.” See 
page | te 2, h : : ae 
at ene es this, on the 23rd of Rabi-ul-Akhir, 653 H., el ens 

Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of ’Ali, the Ghiri, was put to 


mysterious manner, an 


: . Aer “ 
3 Be ater. xxviii verse 85. Sale’s translation of this verse is “ Verily 


i x le of faith and practice, will cer- 

th given thee the Koran for aru 

vats 4 al back home ¢ ‘Mecea,” but others translate the last part of om 

' a place of return,” or “some retreat,” that is, a future state. Th 
vers' 


him in 
verse some commentators say was revealed to Muhammad to comfort 
e 


+ flight from Makkah. eae 
. seems to refer to Kutlugh Khin’s plot 
Rayhan, and not giving 

farther on. ‘ 


“ih 
a 
* 


op Sadasaks 


d with indifference * Imad-ud-Din-i- j 
Rayhan still continued to use great efforts to enkindle the © 


d his fief made over to Ulugh Khan’s brother. ‘ See 


fing with "Imad-ud-Din-i- \s 
up Bhara’ij} to ‘Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar, referred to 
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fires of sedition in order that, perhaps, he might, by fraud 
and deception, with the mud-mortar of his own vicious 
artifice, overspread the sun of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam’s good 
fortune, and veil the moon of that great chief’s glory with 
the cloak of his own knavery, but the favour of the Eternal 
without beginning, and the all-sufficiency of the Eternal 
without end, used to be the averter of that depravity *. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Mah-Peshani * [of the moon- 
like brow]—God preserve him !—who had been detained 
and imprisoned by Malik Kutlugh Khan, and to whom the 
government of Bhara’ij had been entrusted by the Court, 
and on which account he had fallen into captivity, by his 
own manly stratagem, freed himself from Awadh ‘, and the 
hands of wicked wretches, crossed the river Sar'ti * in a boat, 
and, with a small force, advanced towards Bhara’ij. The 
decree of the Creator was on such wise that the prosperity 
of the Turks rose victorious, and the influence of the 
Hindiis® sank into the dust of defeat. "Imad-ud-Din-i- 
Rayhan fled discomfited before him, and was taken prisoner, 
and the sun of his existence set in death. 

By the death of "Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhin, the affairs of 
Malik Kutlugh Khan declined, and he ['Imad-ud-Din-i- 
Rayhan] met his doom at Bhara’ij, in the month of Rajab, 
653 H.’ Since those seditions still continued in Hindistan, 
and some of the Amirs withdrew their heads from the yoke 
of obedience to the sublime Court, with the necessity of 
quelling that sedition and tranquillizing the servants of the 
victorious Nasiri dynasty, the sublime standards were put 


5 Compare ELLIOT here also. The Calcutta Printed Text has ei for ee 
here. 4 

6 There are several Taj-ud-Din, Sanjars, among the Maliks, two of whom, 
Nos. XVII. and XIX., lived at this period, but this must bea different person 
from either of them. Under the reign he is called a Sihwastani. See 
page 703, and note 7. 

7 ‘The old city of Awadh is probably referred to. 

8 The Sar'i—t,-—gazetieerised into Sarjoo, Sarjou, &c.; Bhara’ij is on its 
E. bank. 

9 ‘Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, on the strength of Malik Kutlugh Khan’s sup- 
port, who, seemingly, belonged to the same party, refused to give up Bhara’ij 
to Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar. The Sultin’s mother, Kutlugh Khan’s wife, was, 
evidently, of the Rayhani party also, and this may probably account for their 
being sent away to Awadh so suddenly. “a Be 
1 See under the reign, page 703, where the accounts of these e 
yery differently related. Bete ey 
SRT ey : , Seg iui Rare Sec Mies 
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in motion from the capital, Dihli, on Thursday, the last day ‘ 
of the month of Shawwal, 653 H., with the intention of 
marching into Hindistan. When the royal tent was 
pitched at Talh-pat*, as the [contingent] forces of the 
Siwalikh * [districts], which were the fiefs of Ulugh Khani- 
A’zam, had been delayed in the completion of their equip- 
ment for the expedition, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam set out for 
Hansi from the camp at Talh-pat, on Sunday, the 17th of 
the month of Zi-Ka’dah, 653 H. On reaching the Hansi 
territory, he, with the utmost celerity, issued his mandate, 
so that, in the space of fourteen days, the troops of the 
Siwalikh, Hansi, Sursuti, Jind [Jhind], and Barwalah*, and 
confines of that territory, assembled so fully organized and 
equipped, numerous, and well provided with warlike 
apparatus, that you would say they were mountain of iron 
when still, and a tempestuous sea when in motion”, He 
reached the capital, Dihli [with this force], on the 3rd of ~ 
the month of Zi-Hijjah, and halted at the capital seventeen 
days for the purpose of further completing his preparations, 
and for the purpose of directing the assembling of the [con- 
tingent] troops of the Koh-payah of Mewat. On the tgth 
of Zi-Hijjah, with an army resplendent with arms, and 
ranks arrayed with warriors, he proceeded towards the 
Sultan’s camp; and in the month of Muharram, 654 Hy 
they [the Sultan and his army] reached the frontiers of 


Awadh. : ‘ 
Malik Kutlugh Khan 6 and those Amirs who followed 
him—notwithstanding they were all vassals of the sublime 
Court, still, through contingencies and urgent obstacles of 
fate, the countenance of their good-fortune was strewn be 
dust—left Awadh and crossed the river Sart, and receds d 
before the royal army. By the sublime command, in the — 
2 Also iiiben. Tal-pat, about thirteen miles $.S.E. of the present city of q : 
er ee is not a word in the text, printed or otherwise, about Siwilik Aillsor ; 
it. ountains.” See ELLIoT here. : 
beer ne of the Indian Atlas, in Lat. 75 5g!, Long. 28° 22! 
5 Compare ELLyor also here. * 5 : 
6 ae events are related very differently under men’ = so = ed ss 
indeed, that any one might suppose they were ae — wi pari bercoe 
Here there is not the least allusion to M. = ae ~ 


See page 703. 
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month of Muharram, 654 H., Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, with 
numerous forces, started in pursuit of them’, but, as sepa- 
ration had taken place among them *, [through] the obsta- 
cles of the jangals of Hindiistan, the deep ravines, and 
denseness of numerous forests®, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam did 
not find them, He pushed on until near to Badi-kot ', and 
the frontiers of Tirhut, and ravaged the whole of the 
independent [Hindi] tribes and Raes, and faced about to 
return to the sublime threshold, with vast booty, in safety 
and in opulence. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, with the troops, 
having crossed the river Sar'i, from Awadh, the sublime 
standards were directed to return to the capital. When 
Ulugh Khin-i-A’zam, from pursuing those [disaffected] 
Amirs, turned his face to return to the Sultan’s encamp- 
ment, he reached it in the limits of Kasmandah? and, on 
Saturday, the 16th of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 654 
H., [the entire force] crossed the river Gang*, and they 


7 Under the tenth year of the reign our author states that the Sultan, with 
his army, advanced towards Awadh, on which Kutlugh Khin retired before 
him, and the Sultan moved towards Ka-lair, and then Ulugh Khan was 
despatched in pursuit of the rebels. He, however, did not come up with 
them, and he returned, and rejoined the Sultan’s camp. . All this is said to 
have taken place in 653 H. ; and, when the new year came round, in Muharram 
—the /irst month—654 H., the Sultan’s forces, after achieving this success— 
the success of putting Kutlugh Khan to flight and not catching him—and the 
Sultan, turned their faces towards Dihli, and reached it on the 4th of Rabi’-ul- 
Akhir, just ¢#vee months after. 

As soon as Kutlugh Khan became aware of the return of the Sultin’s 
troops towards Dihli—which they reached on the 4th of Rabi-ul-Akhir 
654 H., as stated above—he began to lay hands upon the districts of Kayah 
and Manik-piir, to the south of Awadh, and only found it necessary to take to 
the northern hills after he had been defeated in an encounter with Arsalan 
Khan-i-Sanjar. There is great difference in these accounts. See also 
page 704, and note *. 

8 Not ‘They had, however, got a good start:” the words of the text 
are—esh tl glide #89 ope 

9 This refers to what is termed the ‘‘7zrrai,” but correctly—Tara’i— $ls— 
the marshy forest at the foot of the Sub-Himalayah. 

1 This name is very doubtful, and is written in various ways. The best and 
_ oldest copies are as follows, according to the age and dependence to be placed 
in them :—©S BS SoS ee ROS BS ce The 
Calcutta” Text has j52 9% See also pages 704, 759, and 760. 

Or & ndi: it is written both ways, but, as above, in the oldest 
the name of a town, now much decayed, giving name to the 

a hh bt alec 


ewe 
s lated <4 ie: ps 
+ } r ¥ cep ‘ 
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reached the illustrious sea ihli 
4h of Rabt'-ul-Akhin t of government, Dihli, on the 
As Malik Kutlugh Khan found it impossible to make 
any further resistance within the limits of Hindistan, he 
came, through the midst of the independent [Hinda] 
tribes, towards Santi‘, and in that mountainous tract 
sought shelter, and took up his abode’. All [the people 
of that part] were wont to serve him, for he was a great 
Malik, and one among the grandees, and a servant of the 
Court ®, and one of the Turk Maliks, and had just claims 
upon them all. Wherever he used to come, on account of 
what was owed him for the past, and having regard for 
the possible issue of his affairs, they were wont to hold him 
in veneration. When he. sought safety and protection in 
the Santiir mountains, Ranah Ran-pal’ [Ran-pala], the 
Hindi, who held the chieftain-ship among the Hindis—and 
it was the usage among that people to protect those who ~ 
sought shelter with them—assisted * Malik Kutlugh Khan. 
When the report of that came to the sublime hearing, 
the royal standards, in the beginning of the month of 
Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 655 H., moved towards Santar, and 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, with his own personal forces, and 
the Maliks of the Court [with their troops], used great 
exertions in those mountains, and carried on holy war, 
as by the faith enjoined, in the defiles of the hills and 
passes, and on the crests of the mountains of Santur, in 
describing which the eye of intellect woulld be bewildered, 
gained the advantage [over the infidels}, and penetrated 
as far as the fort and territory of Silmir [i.e. Sirmir}®, 


in proceeding towards Santiir or Santiir-garh [Lat. 30° 24’, 
he statement under the reign, was to reach the 
ted by Arsalan Khin-i-Sanjar, 
but our author's account is very 


4 His object, 
Long. 78° 5'], according to t 
Biah and Lahor, after he had been defea 
which seems to be referred to at page 836, 
confused. ce 

5 There is not a word about chiels. : Sas 

6 They were also doubtless aware that he had married the a a 

7 In one old copy Jy, in another (Jlw2 but in others itis plainly writ : 
above, a correct Hindii name, from Ran—battle, &c. 

8 Compare ELLIoT, vol. ii. page 375- Bas . 

$ Nahin or Nahun, a very old place, situated on the acclivity of a — 
the defiles leading to which were fortified, in ancient times, be ae 
shahr—city or town—of Silmur or Sirmiir, and the territory a hey 
was also called by the same name. From the description given if 
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which is in the possession of that great Rae. All the 
Raes round about pay homage to him and do his bidding. 
He fled’ before the army of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam; and 
the whole of the market-place and city [town ?] of Silmiar 
was plundered by the Musalman troops. The followers of 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam acquired power over a place where 
the troops of Islim, in any reign, had never before 
penetrated ; and, by the grace of the favour of the Creator, 
the Glorious, the Most High, and the aid of the Divine 
assistance, with great booty, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam [with 
his forces] reached the sublime presence, and the illustrious 
capital, Dihli, under the shadow of the august standards of 
the kingdom, on the 25th of the month of Rabi’-ul-Akhir, 
655 H. 

On the return of the sublime standards to the capital, 
Malik Kutlugh Khan issued from the mountains of Santiir, 
and Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan, had [pre- 
viously] marched out of the territory of Sind and advanced 
to the vicinity of the river Biah*. These two great Maliks 
[with their followers] effected a junction together, and 
turned their faces towards Samanah and Kuhram, and 
began to take possession of the country. When intimation 
of that assemblage and this audacity reached the royal 
hearing, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak- 
i-Kashli Khan [his brother], with other Maliks of the 
Court, and troops, were appointed to proceed for the 
purpose of quelling this sedition. 

Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam moved from Dihli on Thursday, 
the 15th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 655 H.?, and 
pushed on with the utmost expedition to the limits of 
Kaithal; and Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan 


modern travellers, and the remains of ancient buildings, it must have been a 
strong place. 

‘If he fled, where was the fighting?—the “holy war as by the faith 
enjoined?” 

2 See the account of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan, page 784. 
At this time, he had thrown off his allegiance to Dihli, he had been to Hila- 
kii’s camp, had received a Mughal Shahnah [Intendant], and had sent a 
ndson to the Mughals as a pledge of his own fidelity. This advance from 
ah and Multan was, evidently, with the object of aiding Kutlugh Khan, 

ing the Dihli territory. The Biah, at this period, flowed in its 
‘mentioned in a previous note. 
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and Malik Kutlugh Khan were in that vicinity. When 
they drew near towards each other—all brethren and all 
friends of each other, two hosts of one dynasty, two 
cavalcades of one Court, two armies of one habitation, 
two wings of one main body ‘—never could there be a 
case more wonderful than this! All were cronies of one ee 
purse, and messmates over one dish, between whom, Satan, 
the accursed, disclosed such discord. A gang of demon- 

natured men, for their own carnal objects, and of their q 
infernal malignity, were sowing dissension among those 3 
brethren’ and were raising the banner of sedition, and, 
for the aggrandisement of their own affairs, were setting 
things by the ears. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, in accordance 
with his own wise policy, was keeping his own personal 
followers together with those of Malik Sher Khan-i-Sun- 
kar, who was his brother® and the son of his paternal 
uncle, separate from the troops of [the contingents 
forming] the centre of the Sultan’s forces, and Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, J-bak-i-Kashli Khan, the Amir-i-Hajib, 
who was his own full brother, with the Maliks of the 
Court, and the [contingent] troops of the centre, and the 
elephants, separate also, in such wise that those two columns 
of the army were appearing like two efficient and distinct 
wr both armies [the Sultan’s and the rebels'] came 
into near proximity to each other in the vicinity of 





Samanah and Kaithal, and all were in expectation of an “ad 
engagement, when the intriguing among the a e. 
wearers’ [i.e ecclesiastics] of the capital, Dihli, indited = 


. eae h 
i imile i i ly expressed in a few copies 
‘ 's last simile is somewhat differently vies <4 
i cecsetss or hollow is used for G3=—a troop or body, &e Compare 
Ef h vol. ii. page 377: é oe 
ee eaadtie "oe-ndeTybo, Balban-i-Kashli Khan, can hardly, by os 
own account, for the reasons mentioned in the previous note * page 
i j ihli at this time. 
considered as a subject of Dihlt att Dae. 
bes sae is to say, like a brother to him. He was, by onsen i. — 
The object of Ulugh Khan in keeping his own personal par phe Le 
h ni troops ’—on whom he could depend, “ee “— s . 4 
G object of stationing his brother with the other Maliks. ae gon 
mother, Kutlugh Khin’s wife, who, evidently, was the cause good 
> * 


i ith the disaffected 
of this sedition, if not the whole of it, was also present with 


ty. ie 
ey ‘Soupars Enuor. The original 








is plain enough in the printed text. i 
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also page 708, and note 9 2 .. . pee 
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letters to Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan, and 
Malik Kutlugh Khan, and entreated them, saying: “The 
gates of the city are in our hands: it behoveth you to 
move towards the city, for it is denuded of troops. You 
are among the servants and supporters of the sublime 
Court, and are nothing alien intervening. When you shall 
come hither, and shall attach yourselves to the service of 
the exalted throne of sovereignty, Ulugh Khan, with that 
army [now with him], will remain outside, and affairs will 
come to pass according to desire ; and this, which is stated 
[herein], will be rendered easy and brought to pass.” 

A number of persons among the loyal adherents of the 
Sultan’s Court, and well-wishers of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam’s 
service *, on becoming aware of this hostility and design of 
theirs [the turban-wearers’], with all despatch, wrote a 
statement and sent it to Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, and, from 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, a representation reached the sublime 
throne, to the effect that the disaffected parties should be 
expelled from the city, the whole of which circumstances 
are recorded in the account of the reign of Sultan Nasir- 
ud-Din Mahmiid Shah,—whose glory God preserve ~and, 
in the details thereof, the names of the persons concerned 
are mentioned®. May Almighty God overlook their 
enmity, and cause them to repent of it! 

During this state of affairs while the two armies were in 
close proximity to each other, a person of a certain name, 
whom they were wont to call the son of so-and-so, 
came [to Ulugh Khan's camp] as a spy on the part of 
Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashla Khan, and made out 

at he come to present himself to Ulugh Khan-i- 
[pretended], on the part of the Maliks and 
t a supporting Malik Balban-i-Kashli Khan, 














and that, if a deed of immunity 
right hand pledged, assurance given, 
ti and a fief assigned to himself 


Bs 


all desired to make their submission _ 


sefore Ulugh Khan, he would 


me 
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bring over all the Maliks and Amirs of Malik Balban-i- @ 
Kashli Khan’s party, and cause them to be ranged on the i 


series of the other servants [of the state] ’. : x 
As Ulugh Khin-i-A’zam, in secret, had become cognizant 3 


of the bent of that individual, he commanded that the 
whole of the troops should be paraded before him, in such 
wise that he might behold the whole force with their arma- 
ment, their numbers, their efficiency, and the elephants, 
and horses in defensive armour’. Then Ulugh Khan- 
i-A’zam directed that a letter should be written secretly “ 
and clandestinely to the Amirs and Maliks of Malik ie 

' 





Balban-i-Kashla Khan's party saying: “ Your communica- an. 
tions have come under observation, and the purport thereof 

has been understood. There is no doubt that, if, in an 
obedient manner, you shall present yourselves, fiefs and i 
suitable subsistence will be assigned to you; indeed even . 
more ; and, if the contrary should happen, on this day it 

will be manifest and evident unto mortals what the upshot 

of each one’s affairs will come to by the wound of the 
flashing sword and flaming spear, and, when confounded y 
and humbled, bound in the bonds of destiny, they are é 
dragged to the foot of the sublime standards and banners.” 
When that letter, after the manner of honey mixed with F 
gall, a sting with sweet drink, and graciousness with rigour, 
was written, and that person went back again, and related 
to Malik Balban-i-Kashli Khan—The Almighty have him 
in His keeping !—all that he had seen and heard,’ those 
having an insight into the human mind will conceive to 
what the state of antagonism between the Maliks and 
Amirs and the agent [deputed] would reach. 


ee ee 


1 Compare ELLIOT. - ; 
2 ae defensive armour was like may be gathered from some of the — a 


cient illuminated historical A/SS. in the Persian se. re 
=a But the letter was not given to him, The Calcutia Printed Text, following 
a modem copy, has, “and had shown the letter,” but this is not som the 


oldest copies of the text. Tt stands to reason that, if "Tai Balban’s 
, had brought that letter to his camp, much less — sil at Malik ik 
himself, the latter would have known that it was @ as Bee have 


essed. i 1, but the letter was written man h 

Kapaas if Seater Balban’s partisans, that i might fall into 

"ez-ud-Din Balban’s hands and rouse suspicion in his mind, nite kerio a 

tisans were negotiating with the other party: The modem copies pees 
rally, are minus about two Le, ays BE apts 
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In the meantime the letters‘ from the city of Dihli 


reached them, and Malik Balban-i-Kashli Khan, and Malik 


Kutlugh Khan turned their faces towards the capital, but 
returned again from thence without having effected their 
object [as previously narrated]. 

Two days subsequently *, their design became known to 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, and he became disturbed in mind as 
to how affairs might be [going on] at the Court, and before 
the throne of sovereignty, when, after the happening of 
this strange circumstance [the arrival of the spy in his 
camp] letters reached him from the city * He set out for 
the capital, and reached it safe and prosperous under the 
protection of the Creator, and under the Divine guardian- 
ship and keeping, on Monday, the roth’ of the month of 
Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 653 H. 

The royal troops continued at the city of Dihli for a pe- 
riod of seven months, until, in the month of Zi-Hijjah of the 
before mentioned year, an army of infidel Mughals arrived 
in the territory of Sind, and the head of those accursed 
ones was the Nii-yin, Sari*, Since Malik Balban-i-Kashlii 
Khan had brought a Shahnah [Intendant] of that people 
thither’, as a matter of necessity, he had to go to them, 
and they [the Mughals] dismantled the defences of the 
citadel of Multan. On intimation of this reaching his 

4 These are the letters referred to at page 842—not fresh letters. This pas- 
sage, with respect to the letter referred to in the previous note, and the letters 
mentioned at page 842, is thus rendered in ELLI07, vol. ii. page 378. ‘When 
the letter was delivered ¢o the officers of Balban, the wise among them perceived 
its drift, and knew that the dissensions between the nobles and generals would be 
settled elsewhere (yakjd). Fresh letters now arrived from Dehli, and Malik 
Balban and Katlagh Khan set forth in that direction and showed mo intention 
of returning” !! There is nothing of this kind in the Printed Text, nor in any 
MSS. copy. See under the reign, page 707, and in the account of Malik *Izz- 
ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlii Khan, where these events are given in detail. 

5 The patrols of Ulugh Khan’s army could not have kept a very sharp 


Se E. look-out in this case. 


een the reign, pages 708—710, where our author relates differently, 


“Mandates were issued for “On, 
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august hearing, Ulugh Khan-i-A’gam represented for the 
consideration of the sublime Court, that it was advisable a 
that the royal standards .of the kingdom, conjoined with : 
victory and triumph, should move from the capital. Itwas i 
the year 656 H., and, on the 2nd? of the month of — z 
Muharram of-that year, the sublime standards, under an 
auspicious horoscope, moved out from the capital, and the 
Sultan’s tent was set up® outside, in sight of the city of 
Dihli. In consultation with Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, man- 
dates were at once issued and despatched to all parts of the 
country, to the great Maliks and Lords of the kingdom, 
and on the confines, directing them all to turn their faces 
towards the capital, and, in the greatest possible state of 
efficiency, present themselves [with their contingents] at 
the sublime threshold. On the roth of the month of 
Muharram, within the tent of sovereignty, Which in victory 
and triumph be ever set up, and the ropes af its pepsneritss vi 
be secured with the pegs of stability!—¥ isy,t % be bg 
command, delivered an exhortation ‘, oeg® a Se f 
ok ay 
although so often incorrect, is right in this instance.é Xe Pere, *, ‘Cae 
used is not necessarily faro-rafian, to subside, cop Rote 4 BS y 
faro-ruftan—the consonants are the same in ty % 
sweep away, destroy, and the like. i 
The correct reading, as in all copies of the 
Bask) 8 yl literally :—They swept away, d 
ments, pinnacles, &c. , of the citadel of Mul 
taken into consideration with the fact of thei 
kingdom as far as the west bank of the ou Se, Raa oH 
Their object also will be further seen fre %, °% "© 
Section. Malik Balban gave Multan up 
and they then dismantled it, that itm. 
2 The 6th of the month at page 711 eo oe i ee 
3 Tt is usual to pitch a tent in this oy, be 8% Ne Sdertaking 2 } 2 : 
i in thi st dof’o,, Wp, 0% % %o, e Sultan dwelt in it 
or expedition, but, in this case, it dof’o,, “a, 2%. we ‘ F 
Pale . a, fy CoBe¥ ,% wvereign setting UP NS 
the whole time. In this instan 4, & ee See 
§ + < ei Se & <2 4t is so stated just i, 
standard ” around which his troop Peg we] Py ‘advised bis. 
In Exzior, this passage is incor” =— or 4, & Ulugh | hed forth 00 
ae in Avlz ~ ordingly, # re 
Majesty to set the royal army Hy ect? ne author il 
' » Tt was Fr 4 as é 
the 2nd Muharram. Gy, % 4% Me eth 
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stimulating to holy warfare, and the merit of fighting ce , Sen 
against infidels, and efforts to defend the glories of Islam, Sedition of that gathering, [the Hindis*] a number of 
and serve the sublime Court, by obeying the orders of the intelligencers brought to the blessed hearing of Ulugh Khan- 


i-A’zam that, probably, Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Khan-i-San- 
jar’, from Awadh, and Kutlugh [Kulich ?] Khan’, Mas’ad- 
i-Jani, on account of their having delayed in joining the 
Sultan’s camp ’, were, in consequence, in a state of appre- 
hension, and in their minds thoughts of contumacy were 
presenting themselves. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam submitted to 
the notice of the sublime Court that, before that party ; 
acquired feathers and wings, and, through the fear they al 


legitimate commanders—May God increase the execution 
of His commands !—and Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, with a body 
of troops in array, and attended by a numerous equipage, is 
in association with the august stirrup of sovereignty, issued 
forth®. All the Maliks joined [with their contingents], 
and all the troops united, 
When intimation of this concentration reached the 












accursed [Mughals] and their camp, they did not advance were in, should take a flight into the air of contu- 
beyond the frontiers which they had assailed and ravaged, maciousness, it was advisable that time should. not be 
and evinced no further audacity*; but it was considered ad- i, given them, and that this fire should be speedily 
visable that the army, fora period of four months, or even smothered. a 
longer’, should remain concentrated within sight of the city. In conformity with the prudent advice of Ulugh Khan-i- 

\. Bodies of horse |\during this period] used to go out in various A’zam, notwithstanding it was the time of the hot ee 
\, directions, and 4make holy war upon the independent and that the army of Islam, on account of the advance 0 
b (Hinds ribe@@til, when news of the withdrawal of those the accursed Mughals, and guarding the frontiers, had ex- 


\ erienced trouble, still, as there was expediency in moving, 
oo a oe “ie Tuesday, the 6th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 


ccursed [Mug} 
the sublime standards departed towards the country = ) 




















not» ’ 
% The words are ¥ Be—came out, ie. from the city to the cam 656 iL, 
out ee Ps 3 
Sultarthat they ‘marche OMppany with his majesty.” The force never moved Ane of Hindistan °, and advanced, march by eraelh as far a the 
Those Of sight of Dihli. \Jayroops, which did come out of Dihli with the boundaries of Karah and Manik-pir*. Ulugh Khan-i- 





horse on\224 Ulugh Khar. personal followers, a large force in themselves. ‘ 
6 This vf the Sultan mig, led the household troops. Detachments of | 
act, turned ¥ Were Sent out, te ca eeeeens oe Moghale. 8 As mentioned a few lines before. The Mughals were not gone yet. “ 
was of Dihli, if not intended as a defensive ® See under Arsalin Khan-i-Sanjar, page 768.0 eee. 
q@iughals were left to ravage the frontier 1 Tn one of the oldest copies Kutlugh Khan, Mas fid-i-Jani. bee is — 
have extended beyond the Biah, that is, Kutlugh Khan who married the Sultan's mother, but a son of = we 
red to—with impunity. The state Din, Jani, the Shah-zadah of Turkistan, referred to in the en ee 
: + on ’ T-yal-timish’s Maliks, at page 626. For more respecting ; xg 
the at pages 673 and 712, is also styled, 


when it flowed?" 
Mewat, and thehich then : 
against the MugiN its ofd bed 15 tn 
author states that #™ependent ,, a4 » 


ise is forcet!Ss as referi, ; 1 Khan, who, under the reign, at pag 
Sent hontsing baa seems 
is passage ‘ 0 page 848. st ! 
Kane of this fs ‘on = The camp before Dihlt just previously referred to. 


3 The Antarbed Do-abah. 
i his M ut [page 768] our au 
ee “oe had ee successful against Kutlugh aif ae 
Hee the Sultan], he became disaffected towards the Court, and Ulugh mA 
Khan had to move into Awadh and Kayah fe bate Rpen eh ae 
lich] Khan, Mas’td, son of the late Malik ‘Ala-ud- is, et : 
som page 673). Arsalan Khin-i-Sanjar was entrusted on cee | 
n fet of in 657 H., and, subseq ently, got possession aeeing 2 ¥ 
Ehime voc sal 
of the thirteenth year of me 
* futhor says that, on Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas'ad Shah, 





showed no spirit,” &c. 


c thor says that, after Malik 
“official” Calcutta Printed T 
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A’zam made such exertions in chastising the seditious 
Hindis and harassing the Ranahs as cannot be conceived. 
On his reaching that territory [Karah and Manik-pir], 
Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar, and Malik Kutlugh [Kulich ?] 
Khan, Mas’id-i-Jani, got away, and out of necessity sent 
away their families and dependents among the independent 
[Hindi] tribes, and despatched confidential persons to the 
presence of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam asking that he should 
make a representation before the exalted throne and 
explain the necessity they were under of withdrawing, 
and to supplicate that the sublime standards might 
be directed to return towards the capital on the stipula- 
tion that, when the royal standards should reach Dihli, 
the illustrious capital, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar and Kut- 
lugh [Kulich ?] Khan, both of them, should present them- 
selves in attendance at the sublime Court, the Asylum of 
the Universe. When Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam made this 
representation, the sublime standards returned towards 
Dihli, and, on Monday, the 2nd of the month of 
Ramazan, 656 H., the illustrious seat of government was 
reached. 

On Sunday, the 27th of the month of ShawwAl, of the same 
year, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar, and Kutlugh [Kulich?] Khan, 
Mas’iid-i-Jani, presented themselves at the threshold of 
sovereignty, and made their obeisance. Notwithstanding 
so much opposition, their flight, and the tardiness and 
negligence they had displayed, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam gave 
them his support, and manifested towards them such 
kindness, gentleness, moderation, good faith, and sym- 
pathy, out of his great benevolence and infinite cle- 
mency, and lordly assistance and princely favour, as 
neither the fingers can record nor explanation relate. 
May the Most High God have him perpetually in His 
keeping for the sake of Muhammad and the whole of his 
posterity ! 
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over to Kutlugh [Kulich?]* Khan, Mas'dd-i-Jani’s charge, 
and the district of Karah® to Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar. 

When the new year of 657 H. set in, on the 13th of the 
month of Muharram, the sublime standards were directed 
to be moved out of the capital, and the pavilion of majesty 
was pitched in sight of the city of Dihli7. Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam—may God perpetuate his prosperity !—held it meet 
to exercise his patronage in behalf of Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, 
Sher Khan-i-Sunkar, who was his paternal uncle’s son, and 
he made a representation before the exalted throne, so that 
the whole of the territory of Bhianah, Kol, Jali-sar, and the 
preserved city of Gwaliyir was entrusted to his charge’, 
and that assignment was committed to him on Sunday, the 
21st of the month of Safar, 657 H. Fof#the remainder of 
that year, by reason that—and thank God for it!—there 
was no cause of apprehension, the sublime standards made 
no farther movement’. 

On Wednesday, the 4th of the month of Jamadi-ul- 
Akhir, 657 H., treasure, valuables, and elegancies to a large 
amount, with two elephants, reached the subline threshold 
from the Lakhanawati territory, and Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, 
in return for such commendable assiduity, exerted [his] 
interest, in behalf of Malik Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Yuz- 
Baki,! who was the sender of these elephants and property ; 
and the investiture of the fief of Lakhanawati was bestowed 
upon him by his majesty, and that territory was confirmed 
to him, and a robe of honour and other distinctions were 


transmitted to him. 





i i is difference in the title of this personage. 
5 In this place again there is a great : ers 
In Bae ra of the text, including the oldest, he is styled Kulij, in one 
i ij lich. 
tlu and in three Kulij or Kulich. : 
* sor copies the Koh-payah: perhaps both Karah and the Koh-payah 
districts may be meant. : 
7 In Exxiot, they are made again : 
even in the Calcutta Text. The reason w 


iven below. ae ny 
“em the account of Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar, page 794- There it is 


tated that Baliram Baltarah, Mihir, and Mahawan, bs _ entrusted to 
i ie i ention 0! T-sar. 
i th page 712, there is no m\ ; : 
a of = Si a grandson was born a es: as 
i i ad Shah’s wife, presented her hus 
pet * Sah een brn Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, the Ulugh Kutlugh- 
ss . 
t Sait the Bar-Bak, died. coe 
1 ‘This is the person referred to at pages 770 ai ‘ 


to march from Dihli, which is not so stated, 
y no marching was necessary is 
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When the new year 658 H. came round, and the month 
of Safar arrived, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam resolved upon making 
a raid upon the Koh-payah [hill tracts of Mewat] round 
about the capital, because, in this Koh-payah, there was a 
community of obdurate rebels, who, unceasingly, committed 
highway robbery and plundered the property of Musal- 
mans, and the ejection of the subject peasantry, and de- 
struction of the villages in the districts of Harianah, the 
Siwalikh, and Bhianah, necessarily followed their outbreaks. 
Three years? previous to this period, they had likewise 
carried off herds of camels, the property of the vassals and 
loyal followers of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam’s household—be 
victory ever theirs !—from the outskirts of the Hansi territory. 
The leader of the febels was a person, Malka * by name, an 
obdurate Hindi gaér [infidel], like a gigantic demon and a 
serpent-hued ‘//rit*. They had carried off herds of camels 
and camel-men, and had, in the meantime, dispersed them 
among the Hindiis throughout the Koh-payah [hill tracts], 
as far as the vicinity of Rantabhiir, and the time that these 
camel-men ‘and camels were carried off was a time when 
an expedition was pending, and the camp-followers of the 
force, and the warriors of the retinue of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam, were in urgent need of them for the purpose of carry- 
ing the equipage of the troops. When that contumacious 
rebel committed this act, an infinite load weighed upon the 
dear heart of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, and all the Maliks and 
Amirs and warriors of the troops of Islim—May God ever 
accord victory to them! Nevertheless, it was impossible to 
chastise that sedition by reason of anxiety [consequent] on 
the appearance of the Mughal army* which continued to 
_ harass the frontier tracts of the dominions of Islam, namely, 
the territory of Sind, Lohor*, and the line of the river 

“one year,” but this can scarcely be correct. The 
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Biah, until, at this period, emissaries of Khurasan? [coming] 
from the side of ’Irak from Hulat [Hulaki], the Mughal, 
who was the son of Tuli, son of Chingiz Khan, had arrived 
in the neighbourhood of the capital. Command was given 
that the emissaries’ party should be detained at the halting- 
places of Baritah*, and that vicinity; and Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam, and other Maliks, with the forces of the Court, and 
the [contingent] troops of the [different] Maliks’, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, resolved upon an advance into the Koh- 
payah [hill-tracts of Mewat]. 

On Monday, the 4th of the month of Safar’, 658 H. the 
sublime standards of victory pushed forward into the Koh- 
payah, and, in the first advance, made a march of nearly 
fifty kuroh?, and fell, unexpectedly and unawares upon the 


further audacity,” &c. More on this subject will be found in the following 
Section. 

7 These were not ‘ambassadors to the Sultin,” who “‘came TO [sic] 

Khurdsén from "Irak, on the part of Huldki Mughal, son of Zo/i,” as in 
Exuior [page 381], and had the ‘long digression of no interest” —from 
page 196 to 202, farther on, been translated, it would have been found who 
and what they were. ie ; 
; r The tere of this place is written with b—Gyb—as above in eight copies 
of the text, including the three oldest, with the slight exception of there ar 
no point to the 4, thus :—siyb—and the next to the last letter ie “ 
one point instead of two in one of the three copies ; three hie > a = 
tending to confirm the above reading ; and one has «3,4 e . 
Printed Text has 45,,4.—Mariitah, but this I look upon as a mere joe’ 
the part of the Editors, beieiets is ei ile and more parti 

ince, 1 oot-note, that text has 43,4—413,9—~4ty 
1 ordi Hom all this, that the first letter is é and not m, ep pee = 
be little doubt but that the next to the last letter is t Beceehh : ap ee pons 
Barwalah Parganah named—ailyy« and there is Marit—ey, Fe fas 
route from Uchchah to Dihli, but this cannot be meant ee eee ae 
has written that name correctly in two different seen o = me re 
Marits, but not in this direction. It appears tome that | oP ce is yy re 
styled Sarae-i-Baritah, from the ruins of an ewig arwan-sarae, ae 
kurok to the S.E. of Jagdesptur, on the road from Dihli to Sai 0 
trenty miles. of ee i ay he muster ofthe Fores refer 

igi erein to lo : 
S car cnnpiets which muster was, no doubt, to enable a = 
ae back with them a good impression respecting the number iclency 

Dihli forces. > i ‘ 

of le © mg the Maliks who accompanied Tt oa oe sto 
and also on the subsequent one, was Malik ha fi Scented Oh 
[No. XVII}, who was ordered from ‘Awadh for the purpose. 

657 H., under the reign. tia 

1 Unter the reign, the date iste a as. 5 Sig 

2 Near upon 100 miles. u which is Sanskrit, 
ELLIOT, does not occur throughout this work. 
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contumacious rebels of that tract. All those that were on 
the mountain sides, in the deep defiles, and great ravines, 
were taken and were brought under the swords of the 
Musalmans. For a period of twenty days he [Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam] continued to move about that Koh-payah 
in every direction. The dwelling-places and villages of 
those mountaineers were on the summits of the high hills, 
and the whole of their edifices on the acclivities of rocks, 
so that you would say they were, in altitude, equal to the 
stars, and even’ with the sky. By command of Ulugh 
Khin-i-A’zam, the whole of those places which, in strength, 
might compare with the tale told of the wall of Sikandar 
in solidity, were captured and plundered, and the people 
of those places, who were knaves, Hindis, thieves, and 
high-way robbers, were all put to the sword. The Ulugh 
Khani orders to that army of holy warriors were, that 
whoever should bring in a head should receive one sangahk 
of silver, and whoever brought in a man alive two /anga/s 
of silver from the private treasurer. 

The defenders of the truth, in conformity with Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam’s commands, penetrated into all the loftiest 
places, into the defiles, and deep ravines*, and acquired 
heads and captives, and became filled with property and 
money, especially the sept of Afghans, every one of whom 
you might say was some huge elephant with [the tails of] 
two Khita-i bulls ‘ over his shoulders, or some tall tower of 
a fortress, placed on its summit, for the purpose of over- 
awing, with banner displayed. The number of them, 
employ.d in the service of, and attending the stirrup of, 
Ulugh Khin-i-A’zam, was about 3000 horse and foot, 
daring, intrepid, and valiant soldiers, each one of whom, 
either on mountain or in forest, would take a hundred 
Hindis in his grip, and, in a dark night, would reduce a 


‘this work, the Calcutta Printed Text 
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demon to utter helplessness*. In short, the whole of the 
Maliks and Amirs, Turks and Tajziks, displayed zeal and 
energy, the mention of which will ever endure upon the 
pages of time ; and, up to this period, since the standards of 
Islam were first displayed in the land of Hind, at no time 
had the Musalman troops ever before reached that locality 
or ravaged it, Under the auspices of the good fortune of 
the Sultan of Sultans, Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah, the 
Most High God facilitated the delivery into the hands of 
Ulugh Khin-i-A’zam that obdurate Hindi, who had 
carried off those camels and camel men, together with his 
sons and family, all of whom were taken, and the decree of 
fate brought them into the bondage and captivity of Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam’s followers, and the whole of the heads and 
chiefs of the rebels, to the number of about 250 persons, 
among the chief men of that people, fell into the chains of 
bondage. One hundred and forty-two horses reached the 
Sultan’s stables, and sixty dadrahs’ of tangahs, the amount 
of [each of ?] which was 35,000° tangahs, he {Ulugh Khan] 
extorted from the Ranahs and Raes of that mountain tract ‘ 
and they were conveyed to the royal treasury ; and, in the 


5 One of the St. Petersburg copies of the text ends the Section here, and 


nasses at once to the last Section. 

: 6 The tract of country here indicated, the Koh-payah of our bapeseig 
to be Bharatpiir, Dholptr, and part of the Rajpit states of Jaipur megs o 
The Musalmans had penetrated before this much farther south to the view ity 


— 
pitino sses will not be found recorded in Rajput annals. 


We may be sure these succe 
7A wu bag of cotton or linen cloth, goats’ leather, or felt cloth, rather 


an broad. The word also means a bag of 10,000 dirams. 

er. probability is that each dadrah contained that ee of forse: 
yalue about as many ripis—in which case the total would pe He nt aan) 
or about equal to 21 /aks of riipis, not a very large sum = —— oe 
rich Raes and Ranahs, the smaller sum would have pe 00 a fas 
the royal treasury. One of the best copies has gol a bebe 
the total amount may have been that given above, but, even then, 

ut a comparatively paltry one. = aaa 
— the Painted Text, the original word—s=4—he i gps “ 

sil.—is tumed into—r—and_ this has been followet ree te 
has i following amusing form: “*an 
hence this sentence has assumed the fo! ig pbs: ape 
of ¢ankas, amounting to thirty thousand tankas, ie i 
the hills and the Adés of SIND, and sent to oneal agen 

“As the word ss stands in the place of 2" ae a of th weonklbe' 

this sentence in the Printed Text, 


and so the literal trans’ 4 ach 
—an un) 
sso much from the Ranahs, &c., t the royal treasury conveyed ; 


- igible jumble of words. 
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space of twenty days, such were the important feats effected 
through the vigorous and energetic command of Ulugh 
Khin-i-A’zam—May his glory ever continue ! 

On the 24th of the month Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 658 H., 
Ulugh Khian-i-A’zam returned to the capital. The august 
canopy of sovereignty, and the king of the world like an 
imperial sun under the shadow thereof—God perpetuate 
his sovereignty !—and all the Maliks, Amirs, Sadrs, men of 
rank and position, and the inhabitants of the city, came out 
to the plain of the Haug-i-Rani [the Rani’s Reservoir], and 
drew up in lines, extending from the Bagh-i-Jid' [the Jud 
Garden] to the Rani’s Reservoir,? and hastened in the 
footsteps of loyalty to meet and do honour to the sub- 
lime standards which accompanied Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam *, 
The Sultan of Sultans—God long preserve his sovereignty! 
—at the head of the Rani’s Reservoir, on the exalted 
seat of the throne of sovereignty, held an audience, and 
Ulugh Khin-i-A’zam, with the Maliks and Amirs of the 
force, arrayed in robes of honour conferred by Ulugh 
Khan himself, attained the honour of kissing the threshold 
of the place of audience, so that one might say, from the 
various coloured robes, of satin, silk, brocade, gold and 
silver tissue, and other expensive textures, and gold em- 
broidered tunics and other garments, that that plain 
‘bloomed like a thousand flower gardens. All these 
-Grandees, Maliks, Amirs, incomparable champions and 
- warriors of the force, one day previous to this, in their own 
s, had do 
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and assurances, and returned thanks te the Most High and 
Holy God for that success *. 

After two days, the royal cavalcade [again] proceeded 
out of the city to the plaif at the Rani’s Reservoir, with the — 
intention of making an example of infidels, and command 
was given for the elephants, of mountain-like form and e 
reaching to the sky, of demon-like aspect, and wind-like Bi 
speed—so that you might say they were the delegates of 
destiny and the soldiers of the angel of death—to be brought 
for the purpose of inflicting condign punishment upon the 
infidels, The relentless Turks, of the profession of Mars, 
drew their well-tempered, fire-flashing, swords from the 
scabbards of power, and then the sublime order was issued 
so that they commenced to execute [the rebels]. After 
that, some of those rebels they cast at the feet of the ele- 
phants, and made the heads of Hindis, under the heavy 
hands and feet of those mountain-like figures, the grain in 
the orifice of the grinding mill of death ; and, by the keen 
swords of the ruthless Turks, and the life-ravishing exe- 
cutioners, every two of these Hindiis were made four, and, 
by scavengers, with knives, such that, at the gashes of them, 
a demon would be horror-stricken, a hundred and odd rebels 
were flayed from head to foot, and at the hand of their a 
skinners, they quaffed, in the goblet of their own heads, the = ) 
Sharbat of death, Command was given so that theytysripas 
stuffed the whole of their skins with straw, and suspended i ny 
them over every gate-way of the city. <2 ml 

In short, an example of retribution beeen ee 
? i e Rani’s Reservoir, an e ce 
lees 7 f Dihli never remembered the like of, and 
heard a tale so terrible as that 
re and victory over the infidels, s 
d, and such efforts — ‘ a 


Sage ea 
i Ns : saccing Chat'* Ace 
S2, vol. ii.], the Editor considering th thor 
ae ay in his descriptions and praises, which are not worth f + 
eT otro paragraph is dialaved: with «: vey SS i amy 
with a great retinue of chiefs and nobles, came forth to the fe 
» ini to meet Aim, and a great court was held in which many t 
rewards re bestowed.” 3 no 
: allo ces for the age in which this occurred, but what an 
ee ag be ue i iability of “the king of the 
einen ‘the merciful disposition, and amiability of “the king of 
1d,” and copier of Kur’ans, 
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were brought about through the power of the Ulugh 


Khani good fortune. May the Most High God preserve’ 


the Sultan of Sultans, NAsIR-UD-DUNYA WA ub-DIN, 
MauHMUuD SHAH, on the throne Of sovereignty, and adorn 
the exalted seat of ULUGH KHAN-I-A’ZAM with perma- 
nency and stability !° 

Having achieved such deeds, Ulugh Khin-i-A’zam re- 
presented before the sublime throne, that it was right that 
the Khurdsin emissaries’ should be conducted to the 
capital, and attain the honour of kissing the royal hand. 
On the command being issued, on Wednesday, the 8th of 
the month of Rabi’-ul-Akhir, 658 H., the august retinue [of 
the Sultan] moved to the Kiishk-i-Sabz [the Green Castle], 
and Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam gave orders, so that the Sahib, 
the Diwan-i-’Ariz-i-Mamialik [the Head of the Department 
of the Muster-master.of the Kingdom] marshalled in order 
the men bearing arms from the different parts around and 
in the vicinity of the capital. About 200,000 footmen, 
well armed, came to Dihli, and they drew up, in battle 
array, about 50,000 horse *, fully equipped with defensive 
armour, and with banners [displayed] ; and of the popu- 
lace of the city—the higher, middle, and lower classes—so 
many men bearing arms, both on horseback and on foot 
went forth, that, from the Shahr-i-Nau [new city] of Gili- 
khari to within the city where was the Royal Kasr, twenty 
lines ® of men, one behind the other—like the avenue of a 
pleasure- garden with the branches entwined — placed 
shoulder to shoulder, stood row after row. Truly youmight 
say—“It is the last great day, the time of the general re- 
surrection, the hour of perturbation, the rendering of 
account of good and evil”—through the experience, energy, 


6 Compare ELLior here. 
7 Now, in ELLIOT, we have “the Mughal ambassador iN Khurasan.” In 


the Printed Text “‘ ¢hey” correctly, the—J+—[plural of Jy] vbl+ See 
note 7, page 851. his 3 


‘the I.0.L. A/S. 1952, has 
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hed ares cae of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam—God 
Re ae a lis good fortune! The arrangement of the 

s, the assignment of the place of every one of the Amirs, 
Maliks, Grandees, and Sadrs, with their followings and 
dependants, the disposition of the standards and banners, 
the donning of arms, the preservation of every one’s rank, 
which Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam directed, he himself saw to, 
by moving from one end of the lines to the other, placing 
every one in the place which had been assigned to him. 

That concourse of people presented such a tremendous 
appearance, that the ear of the heavens, at the din of the 
tymbals and kettle-drums, the cries of the trumpeting ele- 
phants, the neighings of the prancing horses, and the voci- 
ferations of the people, became deaf, and the eye of the 
malicious and envious blind. When the Turkistan emis- 
saries' mounted and set out from the Shahr-i-Nau [of 
Gili-khari], and their sight fell upon that concourse, their 
fright was such from the awe inspired by that immense 
concourse and the warlike apparatus, that the danger was 
lest the bird of their souls should take wing from their 
bodies. Itis most likely—indeed it is the fact—that, at the 
time of the charge of the trumpeting elephants, some of? 
those emissaries got thrown from their horses and fell to 
the ground. May the Most High God avert the evil eye 
from this kingdom and realm, capital and army, and the 
Maliks of the dynasty ! 

When the emissaries* reached the city gate, by the royal 
command, and the approval of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, all 
the Maliks observed the custom of going to receive them, 
and,. in doing honour to the emissaries’ party, observed 
[towards them] the usages of respect, and with due reve- 
1 so-called here in all the copies of the text collated, with a single 
etn [gtr they have always been styled eke ae 


et h 
rasan,” and ‘of Khurasan,” and the context proves ve | 
Khurasin, because they ee from thence, and not from Turkistin. See page 
8 F, * + 
2 They and their followers must be meant, as the emissaries were but three 
in all. < a ie a 
E, 3 These persons came with no political object : merely respecting this matri- 
monial alliance with Ulugh Khan, and therefore I have neither styled ma 
envoys nor ‘ambassadors from » Hulakii Khan, but Legere gai 4 
wished to let them see the Dihii forces to the best advantage, carry 


good report of them. 31 
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rence conducted them to the Kasr-i-Sabz [the Green 
Castle] and before the exalted throne of sovereignty. On 
that day, the Castle of Sovereignty was adorned with various 
kinds of carpets and cushions, and a variety of princely 
articles of luxury and convenience, both of gold and silver, 
and round about the royal throne two canopies * one red 
and the other black, adorned with jewels of great price, 
were extended. The golden throne ornamented with the 
masnad [seat] of empire, and the series of illustrious Maliks, 
great Amirs, distinguished Sadrs, eminent personages, the 
handsome young Turk slaves with golden girdles, and the 
champions in pomp and pride ranged around, made the 
assembly halls studded with gems, and saloons burnished 
with gold, seem like unto the garden of bliss, and the eighth 
heaven, so that the [following] lines having become applic- 
able to the occasion, and having been pronounced before 
the exalted throne by one of the sons of this suppliant, 
from his composition, are here introduced. [These lines 
are a mere repetition of the same fulsome epithets and 
exaggerated figures as are found in the preceding and 
following prose, and are scarcely worth insertion here. ] 

Thou mightest with truth say that that assembly was as 
a heaven full of stars, or like a firmament teeming with 
planets. The sovereign of the universe on the throne ap- 
peared as a sun from the fourth heaven, with Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam in attendance as a shining moon, kneeling 
upon the knees of veneration and reverence, the Maliks in 
rows like unto revolving planets, and the Turks in their 
gold and gem-studded girdles like unto stars innume- 
rable. 

In short, all this arrangement, and preparation, and 
[these] different matters, were carried out with the approval, 
and wise counsel, and sagacious conception of Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam, for, although the Sultan of Sultans, in con- 

_ formity with the Prophet's sayings, accords to him the 
position of a father, nevertheless he is more obedient and 
ve than a thousand newly-purchased slaves.’ So 


umbrella merely, it would paaitely be applicable here. 
may from Plate vii, to Blochmann's Trans- 
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Teh ale a eo ape were conducted, after 
were charred ion Ga to the ee Bee Wiis 
for their residence. = —— 
nse circle oe 
of Khurasan,° sit pares H i relia ma the oa 
and how it fell outs wt ote a rere AA ee 
Bane bie Bet aa ae the matter are these, that 
ete rtf uhammad, son of Malik Hasan the 
gh Almighty’s mercy be upon him !—perhaps, 
entertained a strong inclination to cause a pearl from the 
oyster shell of his family to be transferred to the string of 
marriage to Shah,’ the son of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, in 
order that, through that union, he [Nasir-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad] might display his glory over the Maliks of the time 
and the great rulers of the world, and that that connexion 
might be a means of strength to him, and a source of 
security. On this subject he wrote secretly and con- 
fidentially, to one of the servants of the household of 
Ulugh Khin-i-A’zam, and endeavoured to obtain an inkling 
as to the possibility of the [proposed] connexion, and inti- 
mated that he himself would, under this veil, submit the 
matter for the august consideration of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, 
by way of sincerity and duty. As Malik Nasir-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, son of Hasan the Karlugh, was one of the 
illustrious Maliks of his day,® it became necessary, on the 
clearly proves that Ulugh Khan was not Sultan when this was written. It is 
somewhat remarkable that our author has never once mentioned whether Ulugh 
Khan had obtained his freedom or not. We must hence suppose that he had 


not, for our author would scarcely have omitted to mentionsuch an important fact. 

6 The following six paragraphs are what, in Evuror [page 383, vol. ii], is 
said, by the Editor, to be ‘‘a dong digression of no interest.” : 

7 All the copies of the text are alike here, but it is very certain that Ulugh 
Khian’s son must have had some other name prefixed to the word Shab, but no 
son of his is mentioned in history of whose name Shah forms a part. Z 

8 See Thomas : PATHAN Krnos, page 98. It is there stated that he, Nagir- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, the Karlugh, “seems to have succeeded to his father's” 
dominions in Sind, and to have been held in consideration as @ powerful 
monarch. He was still reigning on the arrival of the ambassadors of Huligt 
Khan in A.H. 658.” His holding dominions in Sind is entirely erroneous. 2 
*[zz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlii Khan, held Sind in 658 H., andavas still holding 
it when this history was brought toa conclusion, and where the dominions of the 
Karlugh lay will be found in the following statement, and likewise ra noe 
respecting "Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashla Khan's still holding 
Multan also. 

Ee) 
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part of Ulugh Khan, to give an answer on the subject, and 
his consent to the connexion. He, accordingly, directed 
one of the middle rank among his retinue to bear the 
answer to this request, and that bearer, a Khalj, they used 
to style by the name of the Hajib-i-Ajall [the most worthy 
Chamberlain], Jamal-ud-Din, Ali. 

On this Khalj being nominated to this important matter, 
he obtained from the royal revenue department an order 
fora number of captives, on account of unavoidable neces- 
saries, and the expenses of the road,’ and to enable him to 
get over his journey. When he set out upon the road, at 
the different stations and stages, the toll-collectors, on the 
way, continued to demand of him and expect payment of 
the established tolls and fixed cesses, and the Hajib, ’Alj, 
continued, in this manner, to repudiate them {saying] : “I 
am an agent [and therefore exempt].” 

By the time he had got over the stages and stations 
within the kingdom [of Dihli] and reached the territory of 
Sind, the report of his being on a mission became public ; 
and, when he passed on to Multan, and from thence to 
Uchchah, Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlii Khan, com- 
manded that he should be summoned.’ So they summoned 
the Hajib, ’Ali, and detained him,’ and demanded of him the 
letters he was bearing, that they might become acquainted 
with the nature, import, and contents of the documents. The 
Hajib, Ali, denied his mission; but, when the affair assumed 
severity, on being constrained, he avowed, in the presence 
of the Mughal Shahnagan [Intendants]*: “I am an Emis- 


This Nasir-ud Din, Muhammad, the Karlugh, is the same who presented 
himself to Sultan Raziyyat when in the Panjab in 637 H., and was probably 
personally known to Ulugh Khan. See page 644, and note 7. 7 

® These slaves or captives must have been given him for the purpose of 
‘being sold to provide for the expenses of his journey as occasion required, after 
the same fashion as our author obtained a grant of forty head to send to his 
«« dear sister” in Khurasin, These captives could have been of no other use 
to him, and the object is evident. ; 
"AVERNIER says, respecting an ambassador of the king of Mingrelia whom 

nople when he was there, “The first time of his audience, 
But every day Ae sold two or three to 
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sry and Tan gong wpeacis 
iin ee y ebee ee a statement, Malik Izz-ud- 
, all ashli-Khan, as a matter of necessity, gave 
over requiring aught from him, and said: “ It is necessary 
for thee to proceed, that I may have thee taken to thy 
place of destination.” The Hajib, Ali, replied: “My 
orders are on this wise, that I should proceed to the pre- 
sence of Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Hasan the 
Karlugh,” and, consequently, Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban, 
was under the necessity of allowing him to proceed in the 
direction indicated. - 

When the Hajib, Ali, reached the £4z¢tah (district or 
country] of Bantan, the report of his coming from the 
borders of Dihli, on a mission, having become published 
and disseminated among the Mughal Shahnagan [Inten- 
dants], and the gentle and simple of that territory, Malik 
Nasir-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Hasan, the Karlugh, had 
to send him, perforce *, towards "Irak and Azarbaijan, to 
the presence of Hula’d, the Mughal, and he [Malik Nasir-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, son of Hasan], of his own accord, and 
without the sanction of this Court [the Court of Dihli], 
indited letters as from the dear tongue of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam, and, sending some small present along with the 
Hajib, ’Ali, despatched him along with confidential persons 
of his own. 

On arriving in the neighbourhood of the 'Irak territory, 
they reached Hula’t’s presence in the city of Tabriz of 
Azarbaijin. Hula’a treated the Hajib, "Ali, with much 
honour, and showed him great consideration. At the time 
they desired to read out the letters unto Hula’t, the Ac- 
cursed, it became necessary to translate them from the 
Persian into the Mughali language. Inthe letters they had 
written the name of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, ‘ Malik, for the 
Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan, shows that he had thrown off all 
dependence on the Court of Dihli, but he does not appear to have benefited 
much from so doing, as he was now a mere vassal of the Mughals. a 

4 The word eels is used here, with reference to the Mughal Shahnagan, 
and shows that Malik Balban-i-Kashli Khan must have had several—more 
than one, at least—of the Mughal Intendants to take care of him. 

"5 Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mubammad, also, had been obliged to succumb to 


‘the Mughals, and receive their Shabnagan. He will be referred to again. 
These last three paragraphs prove how erroneous is Mr, Thomas's statement, 


mentioned in note ®, page 859. 
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custom of Turkistan is this, that there is but one supreme 
ruler, no more, and him they do not style Malik, but 
KHAN, and all others have the name of Malik®. So, when 
they read out the letters to Hula’t, the Mughal, he said: 
“Why have ye given an equivalent for the name Ulugh 
Khan? it behoveth that his designation of Khan be pre- 
served.” Such honour and respect did he esteem fit to 
show towards Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. Every person of the 
Khans of the countries of Hind and Sind, who proceeded 
to the presence of the Khins and rulers of the Mughals, 
they altered the title of, and styled them all simply 
‘ Malik, with this exception of the name of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam which they recognized as it originally stood. This 
is one, among the proofs of the Divine grace, that both 
friend and foe, believer and unbeliever, mention his august 
name with veneration :—‘“ This is the grace of God which 
He bestows on whomsoever He pleaseth ; and God is the 
possessor of great grace’.” 

When the Hajib, “Ali, was dismissed, on his return, the 
Shahnah [Intendant] of the Aéc¢tah [territory] of Banian, 
who was the son® of Amir Yagh-rash’, a famous person, 
and a respected Musalman, was nominated by Hula’ti to 
accompany him, and Hula’i sent orders to the Mughal 
forces which would be under the standard of Sari [Sali], 
the Ni-in, saying: “Ifthe hoof of a horse of your troops 
shall have entered the ground of the dominions of the 
Sultan of Sultans, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmid 
Shah—God perpetuate his reign!'—the command unto 


~ 6 The Calcutta Printed Text is a mere jumble of words here. 
_ 7 Kur’An: chap. lvii. verse 21. 
_ § Why then is his name not given as well as his father’s? The Mughal 
_ troops had, at this time, been nearly three years—from the end of 655 11.—on 
the western frontier of the Dihli kingdom, and this fact does not speak much 
‘for its power. Perhaps internal dissension prevented vigorous measures being 
i - what purpose this came to Dihli_does not 
\ Sultan of Sultans, that, out of respect for 
yi not to molest the narrowed frontier 
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you is this, that all four feet of such horse be lopped off.” 
Such like security did the Most High God miraculously 
vouchsafe unto the kingdom of Hindiistén through the 


felicity attending the rectitude of the Ulugh-Khani 
counsels. ey 


eo he a pein reached the capital, the sovereign 
slam, quital and return for that honour which 
Hula i, the Mughal, had been pleased to show towards the 
Hajib of this Court *, conformable with the saying, “ Verily 
the reward of kindness should be nought save kindness ”— 
great favour was lavished upon his emissaries likewise. 
This [which has been related] was the reason of the 
arrival of the emissaries of Khurasan and the troops® of 
Turkistan. 

May the Most High God long preserve the Sultan of 
Islam, NASIR-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DIN, ABU-L-MUZAFFAR- 
I-MAHMUD SHAH, upon the throne of sovereignty, and the 
prosperity of the Khakan-i-Mu’-azzam, Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam, in successive increase and augmentation, for the 
sake of Muhammad and his posterity ! 


2 At page 860, he is said to have been a Hajib of Ulugh Khan’s own 
household. No doubt, Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid Shah, was acquainted with 
the matter of this proposed alliance from the outset. 

3 This remark is unintelligible save as referring to a retinue or escort 
accompanying this nameless person, the son of the Shahnah of Banian, and 
the other nameless persons who accompanied him, The word used is 
signifying an army, a body of troops, large or small. As to emissaries, there 
is only one mentioned here—the person above referred to, but, in the account 
of Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan, our author states that he 
despatched his own agents along with the Mughal Shahnah [at page 860 the 
plural is used—Shahnagan] of Sind, on account of the Mughal army being on 
the Dihli frontier, to the Sulfan’s presence. Nasir-ud-Din, Muhammad, the 
Karlugh, in all probability, also despatched an emissary of his own with 
Ulugh Khan's Hajib. Our author is either very reticent or appears not to 
have known the upshot of these matters when he finished this work, for - 
‘says, at page 786, ‘Please God it may turn ont well and advantageously. 
It is also plainly apparent ; 
ud-Din, N eon the Karlugh, could not act independently, and that 
their Mu Shahnahs must have had the control of their affeis — e 

Tt is much to be regretted that our author has not given us more particulars seq 
respecting these events, and particularly of the last six years of er 
Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid Shah. It would have been interesting to eae ws 
the upshot of Malik Balban-i-Kashlt Khan's career, and whether ee “matt f 
monial alliance took place between the son of Ulugh Khan, an Karlugh 






daughter, and many other int 
Jin any subsequent writer, 






that both Malik Balban-i-Kashli Khan and Nasir 


interesting matters, which are not to be 
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We have again returned to our history, and the last of 
the events thereof is this, that Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, 
having carried out, after the manner [before related], holy- 
war upon the infidels of the Koh-payah with such condign 
severity, a large number of the remainder of the kinsmen 
of those rebels, who, previous to that, had escaped from 
the neighbourhood of the Koh-payah from the hand of the 
troops and defenders of Islam—may victory ever attend 
them !—and fled into different parts, and, by great strata- 
gems, had managed to preserve their abominable lives 
under the protection of flight from the keen swords of the 
retainers of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam’s house, began, a second 
time, to renew their sedition, and commenced to infest the 
toads and to shed the blood of Musalmans, and, by reason 
of the violence of that gathering, the roads were perilous. 
This fact being brought to the august hearing of Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam, he despatched intelligencers, informers, and 
spies, so that they reconnoitred the remaining positions of 
the rebels, and made thorough inquiry as to the present 
whereabouts of those vagabonds. On Monday, the 24th 
of the month of Rajab, 658 H., Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, 
mounted with his own following, the forces of [the con- 
tingents composing] the centre [division], and other troops of 
the Maliks and warriors, issued from Dihli and pushed on 
towards the Koh-payah, in suchwise that, in one march, 
he proceeded about fifty kuroh or more*, came unex- 
pectedly upon that gathering, captured the whole of them, 
and put about 12,000 persons, consisting of men and 
women, and their children, to the sword. All the passes, 

es, the crests of the hills, were purified of the 
‘rebels by the wounds of the swords of the 
f the Truth, and much booty was captured.’ 
this victory of Islam, and honour 
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readers and examiners he is hopeful of benediction, and 
from the possessors of dominion, hopeful of hong! that 
which is hoped for through God the Beneficent and that 
asked for through God the Merciful—in the moni of 
Shawwél*, in the year 658 H. 

Praise be unto God, and blessings upon His Prophet, 
and progeny, and his companions all, through Thy mercy, 
O Thou Most Merciful of the Merciful’! : 


: 5 Shawwal is the tenth month. In the account of Malik Nusrat-nud-Din, 
Sher Khin-i-Sunkar, page 799, he states that he finished it in Rajab, the 
seventh month. ‘ 


ADDITIONAL Norg.—As I am unacquainted with the Turkish language 


Mr. Arthur Grote was kind enough to refer, at my suggestion, a List of the 
less known Turkish titles and names occurring in this and the preceding See- 
tions, but in this one more particularly, with the various readings and the 
names pointed, as in the very old MS. of our author’s work in my possession, 
to Professor A. Vambery, to ask him if he could submit them to some Turkish 


scholar for elucidation. In reply, the Professor himself has been so good as 
to supply the following explanations ; but, while tendering to that gentleman 
my best thanks for the trouble he has taken, I fear I cannot possibly adopt his 
solutions of the difficulty, with two ‘or three exceptions, for reasons here 


mentioned :— 


Page 720—é3 al—‘' (Ulug Kutlug) the great blessed, can be taken as a 
proper name as well as for an attribute paid generally to princes. To kutlug 
corresponds the Arab &,\. and Mongol Oldjaitu.” 


The Professor seems to read § —gh—as simple d_g—which is not correct. 
Of the meaning of Ulugh there ~ was no doubt. 


Page 722—el;S—‘‘ Judging by the subsequent y& is a proper name, and is 
probably instead of al,’ kiidjlik = the mighty, the powerful. elf can only 
signify a knife, in ding [?] dialect.” 

There was no doubt of its being a name or title, but, in the majority of 
copies collated, it is written with 3—%s, not with , or with ch. 


Page 722—“ yt—daladan, a bird of prey, a much used proper name.” 


The word in my List is yb—not yLb— which does not occur in any work I 
have ever met wit! 


Page 725—“! i+ o& _.S—an erroneous transcription of BSE —ming- 
kirti = he broke, annihilated thousands. (2) 3 5 a —mengnelt = he was like. 
(Instead of mangiti [sic in ALS.]) ; of the tribe of ei—mangit.’ 


As the name is not written with g—e4—it cannot possibly refer to any tribe 
called ‘Mangit.’ The second defiition is nearer the Sagres = bo bis 
o’s—and that reading, viz.—.3,%.—was given in my List. s 
improbable, althoug! it te in one of the copies of the text collated, 
that the fifth consonant should be © instead of o—® mistake which is bined 
liable to arise, and, from what our author himself stutes at page 725, that 
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was styled Ayaz-i-Hazar-Mardah, that is Ayaz [in prowess] equal toa thousand 


men, the first signification is not inapplicab 


Page 727—“‘ ml for peyitim =a youngster, a lad? ey 


This definition will certainly not apply to the person in question. 


729, &e.—"* Oa! for eybeh, iybek; also iydik, decidedly the, name 


Pages 513, 
= chaush kushu) 


of a bird (swan, £ooke0, the Arab 455 and Osmanli—,*33 yk 
frequently used as a nickname in older Turkish writings.” 


From the way the word is pointed it cannot be read otherwise than I-bak, 
which is fully described in some of the best lexicons as a Turki word, with the 
definitions I have given to it at pages 513 and 729, and is frequently used in 
Persian Histories, as our author's work shows. , What will Mr, Blochmann 
say to the above definition? Fancy Kutb-ud-Din, the Swan! The Arabic 
— $s haku, signifies the cooing of a dove, not a swan. 

Page 732—“* nb —instead of pb—taishi = a writer, a secretary. Itisa 
Chinese word, and occurs in V. assaf’s and Sherefeddin’s works.” 


Since note 9, page 732, was written, I find the word Ta-ishi— 

repeatedl used in the History of Amir Timiir, the Girgin. Abii-1-Ghazi, 
Bahadur Khan, in his Shajarah-ul-Atrak, says a man pé yssessing a fine voice is 
so styled, and Vambéry says it is Chinese for a writer, but he has evidently 
confounded it with the Turkish word Bitik-chi, which bears that signification. 
There cannot be any doubt of its being a ‘Turkish word, and it is undoubtedly 
atitle of rank. It is therefore clear that the words in the text—j-—5 and 
e.f—are meant for .43—Ta-tshi. The only difficulty in adopting this 
Solution of the matter is, that a Turk of that rank should have been in a state 
of bondage ; but he may have been taken captive in some of the.constant feuds 
between the Turks of the Tattar and Mughal i-maks, and sold as a slave. 





Page 731—-— ol —Yughan-Tat—This title the Professor defines thus :— 
4665 yle—instead of aygan tat = the named foreigner.” 


‘The above definition is wholly out of the question with respect to Saif-ud- 
Din, I-bak, who received the title of Yughan-Tat, on account of, or, after his 
capturing several elephants in Bang. 


Page 761—** Jtb—Toghrul = a proper name, not the righteous as hitherto 
believed, but agiraul = the breaker, from toghramak = to put in 


pieces.” 


Here the Professor writes ¢ correctly with gd; but the definition of this 
well known word, which di nds upon the pointing, is thus described in a 
very trustworthy work before referred to :—‘*Spelt ‘Tughrul,’ it signifies a 
species of the falcon tribe used in the chase”’—and, as lainly indicated by our 
author farther on, page 936, with reference to the Awang Khan—‘‘and ‘ Tughril, : 

1 f a man,” which may signify “the breaker.” Moreover one noble 
is named ‘Tughril-i-Tughn Khan. See page 743- 


|,6—Either a displacement of y'& ols) Temir kiran 
han, or temir who defeated Kamreddin.” 


jate, and the word famur—iron— 
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Kara kast * = : 
eS khan, Kara hash = black eyebrow, is a frequently-used proper 


Undoubtedly it is the name of a m 
Eee ly it is the nan, and may mean the Black-eyebrow: 
‘ “see does Aet-kin mean? The former is also written ae ieee 


Page 748—‘ 435!|—instead of ,ab ws!|—a/tun yay [yahi?] = the golden bow.” 

Ikhtiyar-ud-Din of the Golden bow is i i i 

I yar- ) le is not inapplie: signi 
fying gold is written either ws2! or yl! with one a 

Page 752—‘* —sonkar, shonkar = a bird of prey, a hawk.” 

Sunkar, as it is written, on the authority before ref ich gi 

nkar, . erred t gives 

et pac AA some— but not all, I ieee to say—Turki oS ee 
dlack-eye lec a ic speci ) 
eno aad alcon of a particular species. See note © to the page above 


Page 754—‘* glts—kabah/uk = the gross, the thick; or a mistake of the 


copyist instead of udiuk = ok” 


The word in the majority of the copies of the text collated has Gls—Amh- 
with the vowel points, but two copies have certainly Gas, and mb Be 
assigned to it is not inapplicable, 1 (Gy Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar, the Stout or 
Gross. The Professor previously said that Auélug meant &ls ! 

Page 756—“ ye exs—Aerit khan: a title =the prince of Keri, a known 
Turkish tribe.” 

‘This I look upon as wholly inadmissible, because the Kariyat—22\$— 
tribe—not 2S certainly—so famous in the history of the Mughals, as will be 
found farther on, was a purely Mughal tribe, and Karayat signifies dark or 
swarthy.. The Malik referred to at page 756 was a Turk, and not of the 
Mughal I-mak. 

Page 673—“ ous! oS eil.—The incomprehensible part is Sf and here I 
suppose it to be an orthographical mistake for S—yikitin = my champion, a 


? 





hero.” 

The word may possibly be en as a single point makes all the difference, 
but it might, after the same ‘ashion, be meant for os or aS and the like, 
but the next question is, as ys) is not translated with it, whether ‘my cham- 


pion” is possible or not : I rather think it is not. 

Page 775—“ 3S" ole—balaban heshlit or heshili = of the tribe Balaban. 
Keshi {or 1] 4ishi means a person, an individual, but Aesh/é [sie in MS.] or 
kishili, if preceded by a proper name, signifies a man of. Thus Uigur kishili 
=a man of the Uigur tribe; balaban kishili = a man of the Balaban 
tribe.” 

Unfortunately for these definitions 


not ytb—da/adan, and this latter wo 
bird of prey, a much-used proper name.” 


rd has already been stated to mean ‘‘a 
Since these words were su! 


ed Professor, I have found, beyond a doubt, according to my” 


to the learn : r 
authorities, as will be found farther on, that Kashlt Khan is a title, and it 1s 
said, in the history of the Mughals, that Koshlak Khan, the Naeman, was 
entitled Kashli and Kashli Khan, which title is said to be the same im 2 

tion as Koshlak, who is also called Kojlak Khan. «<4 man of” therefore is 


entirely out of the question for Kashli here, at least. 

Page 831—“‘ Glee—rock. 
chumak = the black hatchet, a proper name.” 

This rendering is not im robable, and not unlike 

i and a Aatchet there is 


any other Turkish nick= 
names, but between a é/oe a difference exce 


* 


the word I submitted was eb —balaban = 


Glee = a block, a_ hatchet. ake okare 
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In the work I have before alluded to Gle— 


when they come together. M 
amak] is described as an iron mace of six 


Chumak [in the text it is G4>—J 
points or divisions. 

From the above result, 
significations of these titles and names, 
remain in abeyance until some good 
shall be forthcoming. 


I fear that a satisfactory solution of the correct 
with the few exceptions referred to, must 
Dictionary of the old Turkish language 


cnet 


ge ee | 

































SECTION XXIII. 


THE AFFAIRS OF ISLAM, AND IRRUPTION OF 
INFIDELS, 


[As our author relates here the various prophecies 
ing the end of the world, of which the irruption of 
Mughals was one of the chief indications, I need scar 
follow him, since the world has not yet come to an end, | 
although more than six centuries have elapsed since he fore- ; 
told it, and closed his history, and, therefore, I may pass 
over these matters altogether, and begin where he com- 
mences his relation of events.]" “is 
Notwithstanding that, by the will of the Almighty, and 

the decrees of Destiny, the turn of sovereignty passe 
the Chingiz Khan *, the Accursed, and his descend: 


interesting portion of our author's work ; | 
contains much information not hitherto known, and many important 
respecting the Panjab, Sind, and Hindistan, and throws additional 
other events mentioned in the preceding Sections. This highly imp 
tion has not been given at all by ExLior in the extracts from ou 
work contained in the second vol. of his ‘ Historians of India.” 
2 Chingiz or Chingiz Khin signifies “THe GREAT KHAN,” and | 
although apparently pedantic, that is the correct mode of writing his title, 


will be explained farther on. ; 
T did not intend to give an account of the descendants of 


1 This is, perhaps, the most 
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the kings of I-ran and Taran, that the whole of the land of 


which works contains the history of the Mughals more for the purpose of 
glorifying the author’s master than anything else, as I shall presently show. 

I. YAris, son of Nih, from whom the Turks and all their ramifications 
claim descent, after coming out of the ark with his father, is said to have been 
sent, by him, into the farther east, and to have fixed his y##ra¢ or encampment, 
and to have pitched his tent, at a place written in the original— ot x See 
which is somewhat doubtful, in the vicinity of the rivers Atil —ji—the 
Wolga, which rises in the country of Ris and Bulghar—and Jaik—eh He 
received from his father the famous stone which possessed the virtue of pro- 
ducing rain and other blessings, which stone the Turks call yadah-tash, the 
? Ajamis, sang-i-yadah, and the *Arabs Aajar-al-matar—the rain-producing 
stone. 

In after-times the descendants of Yafig casting lots for the possession of this 
miraculous stone, the Ghuzz, hereafter to be mentioned, are said to have made 
an imitation of it, and the Khalj tribe won the false stone, while the Ghuzz 
secured the real one. The author of the Habib-us-Siyar says it was pre- 
served among the Uzbaks and Mughals, and possessed the same virtues when 
he wrote! 

Yafis had eight sons:—1. Turk—o 5—2. Chin— »+— 3. Khurz—j +—4- Sak- 
Jab—ye.—[also Saklab], 5. Ris—uy—[an ’Usminli Turkish author, who 
lately published a work at Paris, very correctly, contends—according to the 
historians previously quoted, among whom the Fanakati says his work contains 
what the Sages, Astronomers, and Chroniclers of the I-ghiirs, the people of 
Tibbat, and the wibes of the Turks relate in their chronicles—that the Russians 
are not Sclaves—i.e, Saklibs. See also Mascou’s /istory of the Germans, 
vol. ii, page 615]. 6. Mang—el also written Mansag—o—+ Manj—,- and 
Manshij—* 7- Taraj—e yl also written Tarakh—¢,5 Barakh—z jb and 
eyen Mare e-gole from the fourth son of whom is descended Sikandar-i- 
Zi-l-Kamain, not the Macedonian. 8. Gumari—s\.5 [Gomer] also styled, 
by some of the writers quoted, Kimal or Gimal—JuS and Gimal or Kimal— 
Jl and Gimial or Kimial—Ju. [I may repeat here that I always put the 
most trustworthy names first, in all instances]. Some of these writers, and 
also the author of tHe Jami’-i--Uzgm, add the names of three more sons— 
Bhalj—s—Ghu £z—and Sadsin—yls but the two first mentioned 
‘cannot be sons of Yafis, from what these writers themselves subsequently state 
respecting the origin of their names, presently to be noticed. 
~ Some of the authorities mention the confusion of tongues, which necessitated 
the eight sons of Yafig separating, and they are mentioned as taking up their 
residence, with their families, indifferent parts of what they call Turkistan, and 
which, subsequently, were called after their respective names ; but the others 
“state that Nah sent Yafig into the farther east, into Taran, 

"TI. Turk, the eldest son of Yafis, son of Nah, took up his residence in 
pleasar locality famous for its hot and cold ie which the Turks call 
=e - his wri 
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Turan and the East fell under the sway of the Mughals 


ee sae which seventy rivers fall, but the lake is salt, and some say the water 
Nae ra ia bi i<_ and inventive, and among other things 
silken textures. He ied gaat Nees Sg Geet tS cocoon], and weaving 
dg ee meee w ss he named Ma-Chin, who was exceedingly 
Pet ect ckct sf nk ie ad HR rae he said to his father that he 
ROR oie ns a, *: “e oe le for imself, and he founded the city of Ma- 
and made it \ ua n to ree ina ae discovered its prope 

Glows, son of Yaig, won Vea AO ei sed eee 
roamed “ ut in all dine : we ee aR wactebiey and taciturn, and, having: 

‘ about in all’ ections, at length fixed his residence by the bank of the 
river Atil—Js|_ In the summer season he dwelt [with his family] in the open 
country, and, in w inter, in a town [ ¢+]—a fixed habitation, probably, 

Saklab, son of Yafig, made some request to the chief of his w/is or tribe 
—one writer says, to Gumiri, Khurz, and Riis, to be allowed to dwell with 
them—which was not granted, and, on this account, enmity arose between 
them. Others say, that the descendants of Saklab, having become much more 
numerous than the others, came to a fight with their kinsmen, but, being 
worsted, took up their residence in more distant parts, farther west, beyond the 
seventh clime, where the cold is great. They appear to have not only made 
up their feud in these latter days, A.p. 1876, but also, for political purposes, to 
have merged into one people. ’Abd-ullah-i-Khurdad-bih calls him Sag-lab— 
©Y c.—and says that he was suckled by a bitch, hence the name, and which, 
if trae, may account for the very Christian-like proclivi es manifested lately 
by his simple-minded ‘‘ Christian” descendants, so-called, in cutting off ears, 
lips, noses, and heads, and otherwise mutilating their dead foes, avery dog-like 
disposition. They—the S/avs of European writers—are notorious for such-like 
acts, as Tacitus and Procopius testify. 

Riis, son of Yafig, is the ancestor of the Ristins [Russians]. Being held 
in little account, and without sufficient means, he continugd, for some time, to 
dwell along with Saklab, but, subsequently, left him, Among the descendants 
of Riis the custom prevails of giving the parents’ whole inheritance to the 
daughters, and nothing but a sword to the sons. 

Mang, or Mansag, son of Yafis, was full of deceit and artifice, and he 
took up his dwelling on the side of Bulghar. There is the land of the Ghuzz, 
and the whole of that race are his descendants, from his son, named Ghuzz 5 
and they are the worst of the descendants of Yafis. Some few writers say 
«the worst of the Turks,” but to be Turks they must have been descended 
from Turk, which does not appear to have been the case. After the decease 
of Yafis, Mansag managed to get possession of the rain-stone, and it remained 
with the Ghuzz, but, on one occasion, when Turk required it to bring rain, 
he sent and demanded the stone from them. They substituted a false one and 
sent it, which being discovered, strife arose, and numbers of the Ghuzz family 
were killed in consequence, and, from that time, enmity has continued between " 
the Turks and Turk-mans, [See under Aghiv, farther on, for the origin of 
this name.] Ghuzz’s eldest son was killed in this affair, He was named 
Beghii—ya which is also written Beghin—astr—the * being nasal, and 
Peene  Turk-mans style themselves Beghi. See note*, page 374 and 


note ®, page 433+ 
Gumari [Gomer of European historians who is also called Kimal or Gimal 
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the kings of I-ran and Taran, that the whole of the land of 


which works contains the history of the Mughals more for the purpose of 
glorifying the author's master than anything else, as I shall presently show. 

J. YAris, son of Nith, from whom the Turks and all their ramifications 
claim descent, after coming out of the ark with his father, is said to have been 
sent, by him, into the farther east, and to have fixed his yira¢ or encampment, 
and to have pitched his tent, at a place written in the original— yt x ee 
which is somewhat doubtful, in the vicinity of the rivers Atil— Ji—the 
Wolga, which rises in the country of Riis and Bulghar—and Jaik—ek» He 
received from his father the famous stone which possessed the virtue of pro- 
ducing rain and other blessings, which stone the Turks call swdah-tdsh, the 
*Ajamis, sang-i-vadah, and the ’Arabs /ajar-al-matar—the rain-producing 
stone, 

Tn after-times the descendants of Vafis casting lots for the possession of this 
miraculous stone, the Ghuzz, hereafter to be mentioned, are said to have made 
an imitation of it, and the Khalj tribe won the false stone, while the Ghuzz 
secured the real one. The author of the Habib-us-Siyar says it was pre- 
served among the Uzbaks and Mughals, and possessed the same virtues when 
he wrote ! 

Vafis had eight sons:—t. Turk—o 5—2. Chin— »+— 3- Khurz—j +—4- Sak- 
lab—ya—[also Saklab], 5. Ris—uy—[an ’Usmanli Turkish author, who 
lately published a work at Paris, very correctly, contends—according to the 
historians previously quoted, among whom the Fanakati says his work contains 
what the Sages, Astronomers, and Chroniclers of the I-ghiirs, the people of 
Tibbat, and the tribes of the Turks relate in their chronicles—that the Russians 
are not Sclaves—i.e. Saklibs. See also Mascou’s /istory of the Germans, 
vol. ii, page 615]. 6. Mang—el also written Mansag—e:. Manj — and 
Manshij—2* 7- Taraj—_ also written Tarakh—¢,5 Barakh—-=) and 
even Mara eu from the fourth son of whom is descended Sikandar-i- 
Zii-1-Karnain, not the Macedonian. 8. Gumari— sz. [Gomer] also styled, 
by some of the writers quoted, Kimal or Gimal—J&S and Gimal or Kimal— 
Jle* and Gimial or Kimial—Jl.S [I may repeat here that I always put the 
most trustworthy names /s?, in all instances]. Some of these writers, and 
also the author of tHe Jami’-i-’Uzgm, add the names of three more sons— 
Khalj— s—Ghu: je—and Sadsin—ys4 but the two first mentioned 
‘cannot be sons of Vafis, from what these writers themselves subsequently state 
respecting the origin of their names, presently to be noticed. 

Some of the authorities mention the confusion of tongues, which necessitated 

: the eight sons of Vafis separating, and they are mentioned as taking up their 
aa residence, with their families, in different parts of what they call Turkistan, and 
which, subsequently, were called after their respective names ; but the others 
state that Nth sent Yafis into the farther east, into Tiran. 

‘IL. Turk, the eldest son of Yiaifis, son of Nib, took up his residence in 
that pleasant locality famous for its hot and cold springs, which the Turks call 
Sali ,—and Salingie—4!—which is also written Issi-Kol—J55 1 
















- S35 some writers, Lut which, as subsequently explained, refers 
about Issik-Kol—J,* g-!—or Issigh-Kol—J,§ é-.'—or Issigh-Kol 


; and being interchangeable. 
ASL allah-ieKhurdad-bih, and Abi-l-Ghazi, Bahadur Khan, 


about Isstgh-Kol, which is a little sea, or great lake, 
n extent [about 120 miles long], surrounded by mountains, 
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Tran and the East fell under the sway of the Mughals, 
i 


pels w hich seventy rivers fall, but the lake is salt, and some say the water 
: Chin, son of Yafig, was very clever, and inventive, and among other thi 

invented by him was the custom of winding silk [from th ue 
at ete eR ; ig from the cocoon], and weaving 
wise. When ae setters ae > es is pars ma whe as ecceedinely) 
would construct ris lace of 2 is for Eira oe eae as bagi 
GE. fe us Bs: a és — le for imself, and he founded the city of Ma- 
eearew anit ee a pi pig discovered its properties and virtues, 

Re an of Oaks bilge anc : : also rie musk from the musk-deer. 
roamed about in all direcuentl Jicel ‘fi ei a a taciturn, a) ae 
ee ki - age ns baton fixed his residence by the bank of the 
country, ai in winter i we aL gal Wie, oa ies family] ee 

Saber son of Tig te own L¢#} 0 fixed Hania 

Saklab, son of Yafis, made some request to the chief of his awdis or tribe 
z -one writer says, to Gumari, Khurz, and Ris, to be allowed to dwell with 
them—which was not granted, and, on this account, enmity arose between 
them. Others say, that the descendants of Saklab, having become much more 
numerous than the others, came to a fight with their kinsmen, but, being 
worsted, took up their residence in more distant parts, farther west, beyond the 
sev enth clime, where the cold is great. They appear to have not only made 
up their feud in these latter days, A.D. 1876, but also, for political purposes, to 
have merged into one people. ’Abd-ullah-i-Khurdad-bih calls him Sag-lab— 
CY cL.—and says that he was suckled by a bitch, hence the name, and which, 
if true, may account for the very Christian-like proclivi. es manifested lately 
by his simple-minded ‘‘ Christian ” descendants, so-called, in cutting off ears, 
lips, noses, and heads, and otherwise mutilating their dead foes, a very dog-like 
disposition. ‘They—the Sfavs of European writers—are notorious for such-like 
acts, as Tacitus and Procopius testify. 

Riis, son of Yafig, is the ancestor of the Ristins [Russians], Being held 
in little account, and without sufficient means, he continued, for some time, to 
dwell along with Saklab, but, subsequently, left him. Among the descendants 
of Riis the custom prevails of giving the parents’ whole inheritance to the 
daughters, and nothing but a sword to the sons. 

Mang, or Mansag, son of Yafis, was full of deceit and artifice, and he 
took up his dwelling on the side of Bulghar. There is the land of the Ghuzz, 
and the whole of that race are his descendants, from his son, named Ghuzz ; 
and they are the worst of the descendants of Yafis. Some few writers say 
‘the worst of the Turks,” but to be Turks they must have been descended 
from Turk, which does not appear to have been the case. After the decease 
of Yafis, Mansag managed to get possession of the rain-stone, and it remained 
with the Ghuzz, but, on one occasion, when Turk required it to bring rain, 
he sent and demanded the stone from them. They substituted a false one and 
sent it, which being discovered, strife arose, and numbers of the Ghuzz family 
were killed in consequence, and, from that time, enmity has continued hobyeen we 
the Turks and Turk-mins. [See under Aghiiz, farther on, for the origin of 
this name.] Ghuzz’s eldest son was killed in this affair. He was named 
Beghii— 4 which is also written Beghiin—gy#e—the # being nasal, and 
hence the Turk-mans style themselves Beghti See note §, page 374) and 


note ®, page 433- 
Gumari [Gomer of European historians who is also called Kimal or Gimal 
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and that the authority of the Muhammadan religion de- 


* 
and Kiman or Giman and Gimial, &e., as previously stated], son of Viifig, was 
and passionately fond of the chase ; and he 


addicted to pleasure and jollity, h 
took up his residence in the part which is known as Bulghar, He had two 


sons :—1. Bulghar, and 2. Bartas, and the Mashkriiian—ys4—probably, 
the Bashghritan or Bashkriian—yb, sb or oly ah—[the Bashkirs ?] are of 
their seed. Bartas took up his quarters on the side of Bulghar, and the taking 
of furs is attributed to him. Bulghar is the ancestor of the Bulghars, vul. 
Bulgarians, and therefore are not Saklabs [Slavs]. . 

Some historians are of opinion that the Yiinanian, and Rimian [Ionians and 
Romans], are descended from Gumari, otherwise Kimal or Gimal, and that 
Ya-jij and Ma-juj [Gog and Ma-gog] —who; probably, are the ancestors of the 
Samoydes—were likewise sons of Gumari. 

No account whatever is given of the eighth son of Vafis—Taraj, Tarakh, or 
Barakh. 

This is the genealogy of the descendants of Yafis, son of Nik, but, as such 

numbers of tribes have sprung from them as cannot be easily enumerated, and, 
as the object of the writers was merely to give an account of the Turks, they 
do not chronicle much more respecting the other sons of Yafis, but concentrate 
their attention on the movements of his eldest son, ‘Turk. ; 
" Yaifig, son of Nuh, having died at the age of 250—some say 240—years, 
Turk was chosen head of his people ; and they styled him Yafis Ughlan, 
or the Younger Yafis. The vast tract of country, called Turkistan, takes its 
name from him. He,is said to have been contemporary with Gaiti-murt, the 
first of the Maliks of ’Ajam, and he was the first who was chosen Khin 
among the children of Vafig. The Jami’-i- Ugm states that he succeeded to 
the authority at a place named Siltik—Js+ 

He had four sons:—r. Tinak or Tinag—eb,i—but, according to some, 
his name was Titag or Titak ei 2. Jinkal—JG+—also written Jikal or 

eal-—.\G—and Chikal or Chigal—JG [This latter name is still known, 

applied,to a small tract of country], 3. Barsinjar—e~y—and 

) yeey and 4, Amlak or Imlak—G%! which may be written also 
agh or Imlagh—@! 

ag, or T or Tiitak or Tiitag, took up his quarters on the banks of 

the dwelling places of the other brothers are not mentioned. 

m ble discrepancy occurs among the authors quoted, 
of Turk, entitled Vafig Ughlan. With a single 

‘when his end drew near, Turk made over the 






















aee|—Injah—s2!'—and [ja 
n by their own accounts, 
, they all agree 
said to have had 
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SLAM. 87 
parted from those regions, which became the seat of 


Jalzah may be meant for Alinjah or the like, but T must mention that Abi-l- 





i + ioe of all the authors I have referred to, he having only 
Meg istory in 1074 1, = 1663 A.D., and that, in one place in his work 

ates that he himself copied from other authors what is contained th 5 
dow n to the time of his ancestor Shaibani Khan, the contemporary and ae 
of Babar. Those authors must have been some of those whore wie T hae 
already named; but Abi-l-Ghazi differs from them essentially, and pe 


Bet tals ‘Tx. coneider : 
compiled the history of the denna of 3 ent gu 
i 0 sscandi re 
sovereigns, and from the best ance r nie by oe Mughal 
_ gre wpe ie mes that Turk was succeeded by his 
f a de ona poses bly the lige of Titag or Tiinag. 
Se eereaae — << ee —having succeeded, during his 
ancestor Yafis] and pi 4 _ ce rae oe re a 
ang], and ied pagans. When he became stricken in years he 
regened the chieftain-ship to his son, Dib-bakiie. 

cv, Dip-piktt she also written Dib-badkiie— ,5slz:—Diba-kin— 
© : yaktin —ogb cis—and Dib-batikiie— sgsle— the son of 
Alminjah or Alinjah, succeeded his father, and, in his chieftain-ship, all the 
Turks took the road of error and perversity. Did signifies throne, grandeur, 
pyssession, and Ad%ie, great, venerable, and the like. He had four sons, 

V. Krwak—o,S—also written Kiwak—o,S—by some, Kytk, and by 
two authors Kir, or Giir—,S—another son of Alminjah or Alinjah, but, 
according to some, his eldest son, succeeded to the chieftain-ship over the Turks. 
He became an idol-worshipper according to the Fanakati, who then makes a 
sudden leap to Aghiiz Khan who does not belong to this dynasty at all. 
Others state however that Kiwak did not deviate from the just and virtuous 
path of his forefathers. 

VI. I now come to a period respecting which all the authors named, with a 
single exception, to be referred to presently, agree, namely, that wherein Kiwak 
was succeeded by his son, ALINJAH—a#!—Khan, during whose chieftain-ship 
his people, filled with arrogance at their prosperity and flourishing condition, 
continued to fall deeper into darkness and perversity until they all became 
infidels. After a considerable time, two sons were born to him at one birth, 
to the eldest of whom he gave the name of Tattar—&%—and to the second 
tle name of Mughal— J which is also written Mughiil — Js# — and 
Mighil—J,é,-—but Mongol is wholly erroneous ; I cannot imagine how it 
ever came to be adopted. When Alinjah became old and infirm, and his two 
sons had grown‘up, he divided his territory between them, giving to each a 
half, and retired from the world. The two brothers appear to have ruled 
jointly, and in harmony, for some time, but, eventually, separation took place 
between them, and two septs or tribes arose, which authors call by the 
Turkish words I-mak — G«:!—I-magh —é':!—and Ui-mak — Glory! — or 
Ui-magh—sla.1 4 

It may be well to mention another matter which oc2urs to me here, and, 
although it is not a necessary or very matgrial part of the present subject, it 
can scarcely be deemed foreign to it. 3 : 

‘Those ‘Turks—Tattars, and Mughals—who occupy at present the old seats 
of the Tajzik Ghiris, between Hirat, Kabul, and Kandahar [‘*the Afghans 
of Ghore” as they were wont, until very lately, improperly to be styled, and 
who are said to have ‘founded the ‘pre-Mughal’ Pafd dynasty of Hin- 
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paganism, the kingdom of Hindistan, by the grace of 


dostan”’], to whom ELPHINSTONE refers in his ‘‘ Account of Caubul,” under 

the name of ‘Eimauks,” still style themselves ‘‘ Chahar [Four] /7- mak or 

Ui-mak,” after the same Turkish words as given above, they having been ori- 

ginally four tribes of those people, and the people now styled Hazarahs—which 

word is not a proper name but derived from Aazdr, a thousand, the name 

given by the Mughal rulers to bodies of 1000 men, but these so-called Aasarahs 

often contained many more, even 4 and 5000. One or more bodies of these 

troops were, with their families, stationed in those parts—once exceedingly 

flourishing and populous—after their conquest by the Mughals, subsequent to 

which period likewise the Chahar L-mak were settled therein, One of the 

former was the Haziarah of the Nii-yin, Mukah, a Karayat Mughal, who with 

his w/izs, was sent to reside on the frontiers of Khurasin, and occupied the tracts 

extending from the limits of Balkh to Badghais of Hirat. They were not the 

first, however, for, long prior to the time of the Turkish rulers of Ghaznin, we 

find Turkish tribes settling in the N. W. parts of that tract of country which is 

called Afghanistan in later times, and in the parts between Kabu. end 

Peshawar, about the skirts of the Safed Koh. Elphinstone says, “‘hneir 

features refer them at once to the Tartar stock, and a tradition declares 

them to be the offspring of the Moguls (sic);” and, in a foot-note, he 

adds: “I find it difficult to account for the number of Toorkee words 

which are met with in the language of those tribes. Hy, if they be Moguls, 

should they have spoken Toorkee ?” ? 

“ Toorkey,” I beg leave to observe, is the mode in which Dow and BRIGGS 

thought proper to write the word Turki— §i—after the absurd elegancies of 

a “pronouncing dictionary,” I suppose, or the Fonetic Nuz, and they appear 

to have been under the impression that Turk and Turki referred solely to 

: the ’Usmanli (Ottoman) Turks and their language, and that they, accord- 

~ ing to their supposition, were atotally different race from the children of the 

_ son of Yafis, and so they invariably wrote the word, without any authority 

wh — Toorkey—as if it were written in the original 3 with 5 which it 

ynot. It will also be seen that Elphinstone’s difficulty was a self-made one, 

| that the ‘Moguls should have spoken Toorkee” is not to be wondered at. 

ays [vol. ii. p. 222]: ‘‘the Moguls and Uzbeks”—for he seems to 

are that the Uzbaks are Mughals in reality—‘‘compose what 
ation” ! ‘The fact however is precisely the contrary. 

these Chahar'I-mak. He styles them respectively ‘the 

rah Mughals,” ‘*Turk-mans,” and “Taimani [not 

I have neyer come into contact with them myself or I 

the correct names of their I-miks and their descent, 

were included among them in former days. 


name, . 
of the two I-maks of Tattaér and Mughal, and 


Ni L-mak consist of ej : th 
aes 
‘tuled for a considerable time, 
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Almighty God, and the favour of fortune, under the shadow 


It. AMINJAH—s#!—and, by different authors, Alinjah—s2!—Balinjah— 
14 —Malinjah—s2—and without points—s#”—which may be anything ; but 
Abii-l-Ghazi, contrary to all other writers, styles him Jalinzah [? 542]. 
He was succeeded by his son, : 

IV. L-tey—b!—whom some style Ansi or Insi—,il—and Isley— dal 
—and _)! without diacritical points. Abi-l-Ghazi styles this ruler Ttelah 
[P-43!]. He was succeeded by his son, 

V. Arsiz—ji|—which is written in some of the works quoted Altiir 5521 
and Astir =! but they are evidently both intended for ;~5! which is a well- 
known Turkish name. This however is a specimen of the manner in) 
which careless copyists, ignorant of the subject copied, make correct names 
incorrect. Abi-l-Ghazi calls him Atasir or Atsir [? ,!]. He was engaged 
in wars, but against whom is not recorded. Hostility had probably already 
arisen between the Tattar and Mughal I-maks. 








VI. Arpt or Urpt also written Ardah or Urdah s9,! son of Atsiz, 
succeeded to the authority, and, at his death, his son, 

VIL. BAipC—,0 succeeded to the chieftain-ship, He was much 
superior to his predecessors in power and state. He marched his forces 
against the I-mak or U/és of the Mughals, and hence commenced that in- 






extinguishable hostility which has ever since existed between the two: septs. 
Aba-l-Ghazi says he died whilst war was going on against the Mughals. 

VIIL Stxy KHAN— Jy—and by some styled SONDZ—j,+—son of 
Baida, succeeded ; but, before I say more concerning him, I must bring the 





Mughal I-mak down to his time. 
Tue MvGHAL or Mucutr LMAK. 

This I-mak was ruled over by nine persons, and from this circumstance the 
number nine is held in great veneration by the Mughals. The first was, 

I. MuGHAL—J*—or Mughil—J,*—KHAN, second son of Alinjah, who 
was a chieftain of great dignity. Tt must be remembered, however, that 
nearly every one of the writers named at the head of this account wrote for, or 
under the reigns of, the Mughal sovereigns, and, consequently, nothing good 
is said of the Tattars. Mughal Khan had four sons :—I- Kara Khan—l5 
2, Awar, Awur, or Aor Khin—;i 3. Kin Khin—,S and, 4. Kur, or 
Gur Khan——also written Kir or Giir—3f With respect to the second 
ahd fourth sons’ names, particularly with regard to the secqnd, considerable 
difference exists in these Histories. Some call him Agar or Azur—si—pethaps 
Azar or Azur—\—is meant, others, Awaz or jn or Awus 
—.ys) And the fourth son is called Kiiz, or Kawaz, Guz or 
bg or Guz-—S—Ke., according to the sts points, that may be used 
with the word when not marked in the original. E 

II. Kard Kuan, eldest son of Mughal Khan, succeeded his = Bes 
his time, most of the descendants of Turk were idol-worshippers ar 
followed the faith of their ancestors. During his reign a movement se 
among his people, and he made subject the parts about pers = 
the tracts lying between those two lofty mountain Sait : P 
UrTak—ot j!—or Ur-Tak—sb ysi—and Kar-Tak—s s—and some, 
War-Tak—as y;—and Kar-Ty ik, or, as—u—# is interchangeable a Oe 
—sh in Turkish words, it may be more correctly W’ ye pepe, 
‘Tagh, and Kar-Tagh, or War-Tagh and Kar-Tagh— 7h Turkish, signi- 
fying a range of mountains—and = took up 

a 
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of the guardianship of the Shamsi race, and the shade of 


ground—dnd his #-/a& or i-/agh, or summer, and &ish-dak or hish-ligh, or 

winter station, ‘These terms are still used by the Chahar-I-mak in Afghanistan 

aS even the Afghans have, during the course of time, adopted the terms oni 
em. 

Abi-l-Ghizi says ‘‘ those mountain ranges are now [in his time] called Ulugh- 
Tagh—the high, great, over-topping mountains, and the Kizil-Tagh—the red 
or ruddy mountains,” which are sufficiently delineated on all good maps, but 
under various different names. Kara Khan's 47sh-/a4, or winter quextes, was 
generally at the foot of the mountains in about Lat. 40°, Long. 94° an 95°. 
The name 4izi/—red—oceurs constantly in the names Kizil-kol ile 
and the like. Another writer describes the country of the Mughal Temak és 
bounded E. by Khita, _W. by the I-ghiir country, N. by Kirkir [which is 
also written, by some, Kirkiz, and Kirkiz, but Mirza Haidar always writes it 
Kira-kir—,3|3—which evidently refers to the country ‘around the Kirkir Nor 
of the Jesuits’ map; and the Tarikh-i-Alfi has Kirkir—35 Mitre. Haidar 
does not refer to the tribe of Karghiz, which he always writes jb] and S. b 
Kharkhez Tungit—w 5 55 5 sora aged 

Kara Khin was a tyrannical and odious infidel, and greatly feared and 
avoided, During his sovereignty he had a son born to him by his chief 
Khitin, who received the name of Aghiiz, which name refers to his refusal of 
nourishment from his mother’s breast for three days and nights, actardin to 
the Mughal tradition—but I have not space to detail it eke Deckume Seine 
had become an infidel, the word Aghiiz being said to mean the sound of milk 
taken from an ewe which has recently had young. It was usual among the 
Mughals not to name their offspring until they were a year old; but Aghie 
turned out to be a most remarkable infant, and so he named hiosall to the 
surprise of his parents, who were consulting upon what name to ive him, 
crying out from his cradle: ‘‘ My name is Aghiiz.” . 
Aghiz , Khan grew up in the true faith, which his mother returned to, and hi 
father, Kart Khan, discovering this, resolved to put him to death, and Oar 
: vantage of such time as Aghiiz should be following the diversion of hunting 
in order to carry it out. Aghiiz was married, in succession, to three 
of his three uncles, one of whom adopted the true faith, and she 
tion of his father’s design, and he, being in consequence joined 
ns, kept aloof from his father. At last, however, a con- 
oe father and son, and Aghiiz slew his parent. Abii-l- 

was killed” during the rout of his followers. 


eee 
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the protection of the I-yal-timishi dynasty, became the 


penetrated to the frontiers of Chin, and subdued part of that clime likewise. 
How this will agree with the Chinese annals remains to be seen, but, as one 
of his uncles was named Kin Khan, this may possibly account for the Kin— 
who are styled “Kin Tartars,” but, perhaps, more correctly, should be Kin 
Mughuls—in the farther east, who subsequently conquered Northern 
China. 

After this, such was his power, and the awe he was held in, that many ais 
or tribes of the Tattar I-mak, as well as that of Mughal, became subject to 
him. He also brought under his sway the city of Talash, and Sairam or 
Siram to the frontiers of Bukhara. 

He adopted wise laws and regulations, and assigned names to several Turkish 
tribes [i.e. his own Mughal I-mak and such of the Tattar I-mak as had 
acknowledged his sway], by which names they are known still, such as I-ghitr— 
jsu!—[an offshoot of Mughal Khan's family] which signifies ‘coming to 
one’s aid” and ‘‘making a compact,” they having been the first to join him 
when his father resolved to take his life; Kankuli—_J2:s—which is also 
written Kanghuli—_j*—and Kanghuli—, ja#—and Kankuli— J2— which 
means a wheeled-carriage or cart, which they, on a certain expedition, in- 
he booty was so immense that there was difficulty in removing 
i on the banks of the Sthiin and parts adjacent. 
Aba-l-Ghizi says sanhul—Jis— signifies the creaking of a wheel ; Kabehak— 
;i—which is also written Khafchak—s\¢*—and Kafchak—3l<°—the 


vy . ae 
meaning of which, it is said, is derived from G52 or Gy8—signifying a tree 


hollow in the trunk. of 

One of the conflicts in which Aghiiz Khan 
Aghiiz was overthrown, and had t 
he finally overcame him. 

There was with his forces, on that occasion, : pregnant — 
Mughals and Tattars used to take their wives with them in war—whose hus- 
veal been killed in that affair, and, being taken in labour, she took shelter 
within the trunk of a hollow tree which happened to be there, and gave birth 
toason. Aghiz, hearing of it, took pity on her, as her husband had been 
slain in his defence, and adopted the boy, and gave him the name of Kabchak 
because he was born ina hollow tree. When he grew up, Kabchak was sent 
into the tract of country called Tamak, pete frontier, and it got the 

e, in course of time, of dasht or plain of Kabchak. c Y 

me The next to whom ie assigned a name were the Karliiks—39)5—also 
é s—Karligh—Karluk—j}s—and Karlugh—é }3—and the circumstance 
& i i is. ii a turning from an expe- 
which gave rise to it was this. Aghiiz Khan, re ng =o 
dition into the eastern parts of [-ran Zamin, was passing the borders of pe a3 
Gharjistan on his way back to Taran. It was the depth of winter, 


therefore commanded that his followers should not loiter on the line he ae 
because of the dangerous state of the route by reason of the frost _ si 
Some few of his followers however—men of one fn 

found themselves unable to come UP with the main body unl re ae 
time afterwards—some say Aghiiz was on his way into [-ran Zam) us rc 
Joiterers did not rejoin him until the following spring. ne Peg 

he gave them the nick-name of Karligh, which State oS La = 
to my authorities, signifies ‘‘the father of snow,” 1} & ores BS 

but here, ‘‘ detained by the snow, formed 





vented, when t 
it. They are still to be founc 


was engaged was with Ayat, the 


Burak, anc o retire into a delta, but seven- 


teen years after 


» which name their 
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focus of the people of Islam, and orbit of the possessors of 


a separate tribe of Turks, were ever after known by, and continue to be known 
by up to this day. There is a couplet respecting them which is well known :— 
oly git! Jai Fel plow 
and they are continually mentioned in Oriental history, but European trans- 
lators have transliterated the words 55 — 54),65— @/3 and 5!5— accord- 
ing to their ideas of the value of the letters of the ’Arabic alphabet, and the 
different languages in which they themselves wrote, and turned them into 
Carlouks, Karliks, Corlucs, Carlugues, Carracs, Karluks, and the like, 
whereby they are nearly unrecognizable. : 
Some of these simple Turks, who appeared on the N. W. frontier of the I-yal- 
timishi kings of Dihli, subsequent to the irruption of the Mughals, have 
been turned into ‘‘ Indo-Scythians * by Major-General A. Canniughant See 
THOMAS, **Pathan Kings,” p. 97. See also the theories on ihiineme ohn 
tained in the Geographical Magazine for 1875, vol. ii. page 217, last para > 
Aghiz Khan also named the Turk tribe of Khai ET BE 
pronounced Khalaj, in poetry—from the following circumsthce.” On one 
of Aghiiz’s expeditions, the particulars of which are too long for insertion here 
some of his men fell out on the line of march, and commend Belitiad: When 
they came up with the army again, Aghiiz demanded the reason of their dis: 
obeying his strict orders against loitering. One of them replied, althotgh the 
had been directed to take food with them sufficient for some days, dat ye 
had stayed behind in search of it, and that, in his own case, he had st ‘fecal 
because his wife was taken in labour, and, when the child came into the warts 
the mother, for want of nourishment, had no milk to give it. He had no food 
to offer her ; when, looking about him, he espied, near by, a fox which had 
caught a partridge. He threw a stick at the fox which dropped the bind 
which he seized, and, having roasted it, gave it to his wife to eat, and thanaby 
she was able to afford nourishment to her babe. Hearing this tale, A ght 
gave the child—a boy—the name of Khalj or Khalaj, which signifies, cael 
ing to some authors, ‘leave the woman behind,” but others again vay it is 
C nd word derived from Je—hhial, left, and oy, hungry—*‘ left 
of this man became, in time, very numerous, and various 
m went out into Mawar-un-Nahr, the Garmsir of Ghir, and 
Khurasan, and into ‘Irak [see also note %, page 287]. 
subsequently several independent Sultans to Lakhanawatt 
r ‘independent kingdoms of India. There are branches of 
d in Central Asia. Ccnolly, during his travels, had one 
at Astarabad. 
Turks trace their descent from Aghiiz. 
n likewise the tradition respecting the origin 
their being so named. On the occasion 
with his tribes, some of them had children 
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religion ; and, as from the extremity of the territories of 


but, as they were not Tajziks [Can the term Sarik—G,\.— or Sarigh—p 
—applied to the Tajziks by the Turks, signifying poor-spirited and the like, be 
the derivation of Sart? The Uzbaks eall traders, and citizens, and people of 
the towns generally, Sarts, while others style them Bukhars], those people 
styled them Turk-manind, and Turk-man, the both terminations, manindand 
man, signifying, like, similar, &e. In this tradition, Khwarazm or the northern 
tracts between the Sibin and the Jihtn, and not Khurasan, must be meant, 
because most authors agree that it was many centuries after the time assigned Bi 
to Aghiiz Khan before any Turk-mans made their appearance west of; the: ae 
Jibiin or Oxus, which, by two channels, then fell into the Caspian. See 
note *, page 374. Some traditions assert that the Turk-mans have neither 
connexion nor affinity with the Turks, and that they are altogether of a 
different race, which is tolerably correct, since they are not descended from 
Turk, but his brother. 

The Kankuli tribes dwelt in the same tracts as the Turk-mins for some time, 
in the sandy desert, but, on a great movement among the latter, and some of 
them taking up their residence in towns and villages, the Kankulis left them, 
and pitched their tents about the Talash river, and Issigh-Kol, or the Issigh 
Lake, but the greater part of those who continued there were massacred by 
the Chingiz Khan on account of their relationship by marriage to the 
Khwarazmi Sultans. 

The movement of the Karlighs is connected with that of the Ghuzz already 

which see. 

not being so much mixed up with the events of 
t the period of our author's history, need = 

would make this account much longer ae 





mentioned in note *, page 374) 
The other tribes of the Turks, 

Western Asia and frontiers of Hind, ai 

not be referred to here, as the details 


than necessary. 

To return “to Aghtiz Khan. He, having returned to his original yurat, 
«which was Kar-Tagh and Ur-Tagh,” after his great expeditions and pro- 
posed conquests, gave & mighty feast, to which all the chiefs and principal men 
of all the tribes were summoned, and, at which, 90,000 sheep and goo mares 
were consumed, besides other dainties, and a vast quantity of hamiz, and 2 
other strong drinks. He assigned yarats and names to all the different = : 
[under his sway], made laws and regulations, and organized armies into t 
various divisions, a5 subsequently continued to be observed. He occupies 
much the same position and celebrity among the Mughal {-mak, as easy eS 
among the [-ranis. According to Abi-l-Ghazi, he was contemporary: bes 
Gaifi-murt and his son Hishang, but, as he said the very sane previously sly a 
with respect to Titag or Tiinag, son of Turk, we may doubt accuracy 


: 
subjects. = 
gla pers Khan, attended by his six sons, went out on a : 
excursion, when the latter found a golden bow and three golden arrows Wale" 
they brought to their father. He gave the bow to the praia. es : 
arrows to the three youngest. The former divided the bow ce es 


for which reason they were styled Bardz-iki— sjn-—and Baj- 


Bardz-tk or Baj-tk, which is said to mean oe lit 
« sharers of the broken bow 5” and the three youngest were styled 


ysiand Uj-aki—ges! from Udz-tk or Uj-tk, i 
rr this account, the Bardz-aiki are greater in degree tin 
same manner as the bow represents sovereign)» while the 3 
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Chin, Turkistan, Mawar-un-Nahr,. Tukharistan, Zawul, 


sovereign’s representatives and lieutenants. On all state occasions, and in 
war, the right hand, which the Turks call baranghar—,\s,;—or barankir— 
ji, and the succession to the sovereignty, was assigned for ever to the Badz- 
iki, and the left hand, or juwanghar—,|ss-—or juwankar—&ly> to the 
Udz-iiki, with the lieutenancy and command of the soldiery. 

After having ruled for 116 years, Aghiiz Khan died, leaving the sovereignty 
to his eldest son, Kun or Kin. 

The six sons of Aghiz Khan are named ; 1. Kun—ys—or Kiin—ysF which 
signifies sun, 2. Ae or A-i—si—moon, 3. Yal-diiz—j,s4—Yiil-duz—jaiys— 
Viil-diiz—j,!y: or I-yal-diiz—js04! star [See APPENDIX B, pages xi and xii. 
This is a complete answer to Mr. Blochmann’s ** Contributions” as to ‘3 ai 
—a moon” —instead of yal—Jj.—and J-yal— J:!—being contained in the name 
of I-yal-timish—ute'—or I-yal-timish— e+)! &c., as well as in I-bak 
—d.!], who were the eldest or Badz-tki; and 4. Kik—2 S—or Kuk—es— 
shy, 5. Tak—s’b—or Tagh—¢'—and Dagh—é's [Turks use ¢ where *Ajamis 
use d, and substitute 6 where the latter use /] mountain ; and 6. Tingiz— 
g%5 sea, but probably lake, and this name is still used for the great lake 
known as the Bal Kash, or the Tingiz. 

From these six sons descended twenty-four sons, and, according to some 
historians, each had four sons, while some others say that each of the brothers 
had six sons, but this last seems an error. Abi-l-Ghazi states that each of the 
six brothers had four legitimate sons, and also four natural sons, which appears 
from the very even numbers to be doubtful and improbable, and is totally con- 
trary to other writers, thus making them forty-eight in all ; but, farther on, he 
again contradicts his own words. 

“The Akbar Namah of Abi-I-Fazl, contrary to all others, asserts that 
aoe and sons’ sons are twenty-four in all, ang that ‘‘ the whole of 

, Turk-mins” are descended from these patriarchs or great men. This 
atem does not give us a very favourable opinion of that writer's knowledge 
{ s subject, and, if all these six sons’ descendants were Turk-mins, where 

ve to get a Mughal pedigree for his master from? This is what 
ths have: what other Akbar Namahs may contain I am 



















says that ‘Ughiiz Khfin sent some of his sons and kins- 
of forces, into the parts more to the east, now called 
ich statement I shall have to refer to again farther on. 
Ktn—-oS Kun, eldest son of Aghiiz, succeeded his 
an extensive territory, and acquired predominance over 
and died after a reign of eighty years, but some say 
_ By advice of his father’s old Wazir, Kabal 
ments that each of his brothers and their 


» and this tended to keep them 
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Ghir, Kabul, Ghaznin, ‘Irak, Tabaristan, Aran, Azarbaijan 


V. On the death of Kun Khan, his brother, Ar or A-T Kuan, succeeded, 
and, after a long reign, was succeeded by his eldest son, Bars 

VI. Yat-piz—jsb—YOL-pdz—jy4!, or T-vaAL-pOz 5,44) ‘During his be 
tule the people of Mughalistan were flourishing and prosperous. Aba-l- 
Ghazi, contrary to other writers, says he was not Ae Khan’s brother of that 
name, but merely one of the same family, and says nothing of his being Ae “i 
Khan’s son. ei 

VIL. Next succeeded MANGAL? Kisin—X son of Val-diiz, He also 
made his people happy and prosperous, and died after a long reign. Some 
writers, however, do not even mention his name. a: 

VIII. Tinciz KnAn—3S5 also written, according to the Tajzik method 
of substituting 7 for g—TiNyiz—.# son of Mangali, succeeded on the death = 
of his father. A few writers are in doubts whether he was the son of Mangali 
or not, but there can be no reasonable doubt on the subject. By some he is 
said likewise to have abandoned the just ways and customs of his ancestors, 
but the contrary seems the fact, and that he reigned worthily for a period of 
110 years over Mughalistan, and then resigned the authority into the hands of 
his son, and retired from the world. Some say his rule extended to a period 
of 100 years, and some 102. 

IX. vat KuAn—)}!—but which may be, according to the vowel points 
that may be used with it, 1] Khan, son of Tingiz or Tinjiz, succeeded to the 
chieftain-ship of the Mughal j-mak. His reign is a most important one inthe 
annals of the descendants of Turk ; and, at the period in question, Tir, son 
of Faridiin, sovereign of ’Ajam, ruled over [what the ’Arabs subsequently Q 
styled by the name of] Mawar-un-Nahr, and Turkistan, which he had, it is said, = 
lately reduced, and invaded I-yal Khan's territory with a numerous baa a 
Inveterate enmity had, long prior to this, arisen between the I-mak of hii 
and I-mak of Mughal, as previously mentioned, and Tar succeeded in gaining 9 
over to his side Siinj or Sindz Khan, the eighth chief of the Tattar dynasty, 2 
and his subjects, and the I-ghiirs, who were descended from. another: say of 
Mughal Khan, and had formed a separate tribe at an early date, and had now 
become a great nation, likewise aided Tir. The confederates marched agains a 
I-yal Khan, but the tribes of the Mughal I-mak, being much attached es, a 
Khan, fought bravely in his defence, and a great number of mee a 

ghiirs and followers of Tur were slain in the conflict which ensued, 
pursued for two farsakhs by the Mughals ; but victory was soon 
defeat. The retreat of the confederates was a mere ruse, and, the 
having left their strong position an 
confederates faced about—some say 
until next day, when they fell upon them unawares 
them, put the whole of them to the sword, d 
Mughal people, in such wise that, with the exuepign 
I-yal Khan, and wears ¢ rae 
wives who were sisters, and all four of whom 
at the time, not a soul escaped of the whole Mughal I.-mak. 
This event is said to have happened 1000 years after i 


Khan. 





hash 


chiefs or sovereigns 
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the Jazirah, Anbar, Sijistan, Mukran, Kirman, Fars, 


At this point, the Fanakati, who gives but a very brief notice of the Chingiz 
Khan’s ancestors, seems quite at sea. He says nothing whatever about Aghiz 
Khan’s five successors, but states that, “after U ghiiz had conquered many coun- 
tries, and had become firmly established, he despatched some of his sons and kins- 
men, with other persons, and a body of forces into the east, into the parts new, 
i.e. in his time, called Mighilistan [only Aghiz himself was ruler of Mughal- 
istan as his forefathers had been before him], and, after a period of 4000 years, 
one among the Badshahs of Khitae began to make expeditions against those 
peoples, crossed the Kara Miran or Black River, made a night attack upon 
them, and massacred the whole [of the males], and carried off into captivity 
their women and children. Of that people, but two persons, named Nagiiz 
and Kaian, with their families, fled into the mountain tract which they call 
Trkanah—«S!—in one copy, and Irakanah Kin—y3s «<!,!—in another, 
entered it, and there continued to dwell for a period of 400 years, during which 
time they increased to such degree that that tract became too confined for 
them,” &c. 

This statement of his is simply impossible, because, if it were only those 
peoples sent into the east, into what in the writer’s time was called “‘ Mughil- 
istan,” by Ughiiz, under “some of his sons and kinsmen,” that were massacred, 
awhat became of the parent stock of the Mughuls over whom U ghiiz reigned? 
They too must have also increased immensely during 4000 years. How is it 
that he says nothing about them? He has turned two events into one, and 
the last part of his statement is the account of the extermination of the Mughal 
j-mak related above, and the former refers to a great massacre of the Jala-ir 

tribe by the Khit@-is in after years, as will be presently related. 
U There is little to be gathered from the traditionary history of J-ran respecting 
these events, and the little that is mentioned is contradictory of the Mughal 
\ , Careful comparison of the voluminous traditions of the two peoples 
throw some light upon these occurrences, and some day I may attempt 
x to the I-rani accounts, however, Faridiin divided his dominions 
sons, and gave Tiiriin—not a// Asia east of the Oxus, as modern 
to assume the capital of which is Kashghar, and part of which 
rds called Mawar-un-Nahr by the ‘Arabs, Khurz, and Sak- 
“Taran is so named after him. Some of the I-rani chronicles 
ks are of the seed of Tar, and that Afrasiyab [who is cer- 
by the ’Ajamis] was his great grandson, and that he 
st of the Jihiin, from the limits of Hind to the fron- 

















in his account of the I-rani or ’Ajami kings, 
third in descent from Turk, and that his father 
the same name as that of Siinj—¢-— Khan, 
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Khizistan, the Diyar-i-Bakr, and Mausil, as far as the a 


He says that I-yal or [| Khan and Stindz Khan were continually at war with 
each other, and the former was always victorious, but it must be remembered 
that Abi-l-Ghazi sprung from the Mughal i-mak, Siindz Khan had therefore — S 
to seek aid from the Khan of Karkir or Karkiz, who was a very powerful ruler, 

and he also worked so much upon other tribes, the neighbours of I-yal Khan, — 
that they too combined with him. 1-yal Khan, in consequence, took up avery 
advantageous position which he strengthened so much, that the confederates 
were unable to force it, but, having placed their best soldiers in ambuscade, 
pretended flight, to draw the Mughals from their stronghold. 

The rest agrees with what has been already stated, and Kar-kir or Kar-kiz is 
evidently a mistake for Khar-khez—;+—also written Khar-kher—52—of 
the I-ghiirs, which is generally used in conjunction with Tungit in the history y 
of the Chingiz Khan. Abi-l-Ghazi however mentions, with regard to those 
whoescaped the massacre, that they were taken captive by the Tattars, but, : 
subsequently, escaped from the solitary guard placed over them. The Khan of 
Kar-kir or Kar-kiz, in this account, would seem to be meant for Tar of the 
I-rini authors. 

Abii-l-Ghazi however constantly falls into error, for, after having given this 
aceount of the destruction of the Mughals by the Tattars, he, in another place, 
makes ‘the tribe of Tattars ” an entirely new subject, as though another, and 
distinct tribe. See also the translation of that work :—“* History of the Turks, 
Moguls, and Tatars,” page 38, vol. i, London, MDCCXXX. 

Mirza Muhammad Hasan Khan, otherwise Mirza Muhammad Haidar, 
son of Mubammad Husain, Doghlati, who preceded Abi-l-Ghazi, Bahadur 
Khan, by about a century, says, that the country and tribes of Mughalistan- ; 
had become so utterly ruined and dispersed a hundred years or more before Ais b 3 
time even—he wrote in 951 H.—that net a sign or trace remained of men 
capable of writing history, and mentions this as the reason of his own inability 
to furnish bettér accounts of them than he has done. I mention this to show 
that Abi-l-Ghazi, although he did possess eighteen books: on the subject— 
including the Tarikh-i-Ghazani—written by Turks and Tajai preferred, ee 
seems, rather to collect oral traditions, many centuries old, than refer to his 


written authorities. “ 
‘Abj-l-Fagl, the author of the Akbar Namah, who conceals everything that 
he fancies does not tend to the glorification of his master, Akbar, smoothes: 
st extinction of the Mughal-I-mak, from “=, 


over this total overthrow and almo: 


which his master traces his descent, gives a cock and bull story to begin with, 
and says that, ‘‘after putting Tar, and Siindz Khan, and the [-ghiirs to flight, ix 





t iW with ex ax 
they played the part of the fox upon the Mughals, " and winds up ped 
Poel where none are required, and the unction . 


and apologies for the disaster, f 
solation that it was ‘all for the best,” &e., &e. Tf the Mughals had b 


jumphant party, what a flourish of trumpets we should have been treat 
wThus it wis hae that the Mughal I-mak was ext with the e 
tion of two males, Kaian and Naguz, and two 
all Mughals whatsoever are descended from 
of the I-mak who followed the uncles of 
to the traditions contained in some 

descent, Turks. 
a what has just been stated, and what has been pre 
it will now be clearly seen why such hostility existed—and 
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boundaries of Rim and Sham, fell into the hands of the 


this day—between the Turks of the Tattar j-mak, from that time known in 
the writings of Oriental historians under the general name of Turks as 
well as Tattars, and the descendants of the two Mughals who escaped this 
general massacre, and who were destined to become the progenitors of that 
sanguinary conqueror, the Chingiz Khan. This enthity, doubtless, burnt in the 
breasts of himself and his tribe, when he invaded and attacked the dominions 
of Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah; besides the provocation he had received 
through the treatment of his envoys and merchants, that Sultin being a 
Turk of the Tattar I-mak, and also allied to them by marriage. 

We cannot fail to perceive the same enmity existing from the pages of our 
author. The great Turk Maliks of the Dihli kingdom, and the Dihli sovereigns, 
were Turks of the Tattar I-mak, and, consequently, natural foes of the 
Mughal I-mak, and our author, probably taking the cue from his patrons, 
invariably styles the latter the “ infidel Mughals,” and hence too the refusal 
of Sultan, I-yal-timish, to hold any communication with the emissaries of 
the Mughal Khans, the descendants of the Chingiz Khan, and of Barkah Khan 
in particular, although he was a Musalman like himself, and his emissaries 
likewise were of the same faith, and the Sultan’s sending them to the fortress 
of Gwaliyir ; and afterwards, by command of his daughter, Sultin Raziyyat, 
they were confined at Kinnauj, beyond which city they were not allowed to 
go, and there they subsequently died, as will be found farther on. Ulugh 
Khan’s own tribe—the Ibari—too had to fly before the Mughals when they 
acquired predominance over Turkistan, and the tribes of Khafchal, and his 
little brother, afterwards the Amir-i-Hajib of Sultan Nagir-ud-Din, Mahmiid 
Shah, fell into the hands of the Mughals, and was sold by them as a slave, as 
previously related, at page 800, which see. 

A _ The same natural enmity probably influenced Timiir in some way, in after 
re Reid in his hostility towards the ’Usmanli Sultan, Bayazid, for Timir was of 
_ the Mughal I-mak, and of the royal tribe of the Mughals, whilst Bayazid was 
of ‘Tattar Imak. To call a Turk, or a Tattar Turk, a Mughal was the 
nsult that could be offered him, or to call a Mughal a Tittir, but 
writers have held peculiar ideas respecting these two I-maks. 
gas a specimen, from a work entitled “ 7razvels in the 
H ne oe Crimea, the Caucasus,” &c., by Xavier Hom- 
47+ 
given occasion to more discussions than the Tatars 
blem of their origin completely solved in our day, 
learned investigations. Some admit that the Tatars 
onc nation, others allege that they are ‘wo essentially 
ng to Lesveque, D’Herbelot, and Lesur, the Tatars 
he asserts that the Tatars and Mongols spring 
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infidel Mughals, and not a trace of the Muhammadan 


gol and Tatar hordes of the fourteenth century, prevails with regard to the 
people who, under the name of Tatars, now dwell in the southern part of the 
Russian empire ; and they have been considered sometimes as descendants of 
the Turkish tribes that occupied those regions previously to the twelfth century, 
sometimes as remnants of the conquering Mongol Tatars.” 

This last compound is an utterly impossible name, There is no uncertainty, 
and no theory, whatever, in the matter, as might have been seen had the 
Oriental writers been correctly read, and the difference between the Turks of 
the two I-maks of Tattar and Mughal been properly understood. I hope I 
have clearly demonstrated the fact now, because, according to compilers of 
Indian history, who merely draw their inspirations from Dow, BrieGs, and 
some few others, the Turks with other wholly different races have formed 
their ‘ ParuANn or ArGHAN Dynasties,” so-called—the ‘ Dehli Pathans,” 
“Jounpoore Pathans,” ‘*Ghori Pathans,” ‘Khilji Pathans,” “Tughluk Pa- 
thans,” &c., of the Oriental Congress of 1874—and which fantastic names, 
I am lately informed, signify, or, are meant to signify, “ Pre-Mughal ” 
dynasties ! 

‘The same writer continues to show into what a state of utter confusion this 
simple genealogy has been thrown by the writers themselves :—‘* The Chinese 
writers for the first time make mention of the Tatar people in the eighth cen- 
tury of our era, under the name of Tata, and consider them as a branch of the 
Mongols. ‘The general and historian, Meng Koung [Klaproth: Asia Poly- 
giotta], who died in 1246, and who commanded a Chinese force sent to aid the 
“Mongols against the Kin, informs us in his memoirs that a part of the Tatar 
horde, formerly dispersed or subdued by the Khitans [who, in the same work, 
are said to have occupied the country north of the Chinese provinces of Tschy 
Liand Ching Ching, watered by the Charamuin [Kara Muran %], or Liao Ho 
and its confluents], quitted the In Chan mountains, where they had taken refuge, 
and joined their countrymen who dwelt north-east of the Khitans. The white 
Tatars and the savage or d/ack Tatars then formed the most important tribes of 
those regions.” Here salon ee = of oa of 

Sain and Nagiw is referred to, w! ic! all presently mention. 

a Silty, wieaiiocae in the same strain, making similar blunders, while the 
truth lies under his very nose, but he fails to see it, and here is a very rich specimen: 
— The princes of this empire [aptshak—Khafchak 2] were Mongols or re 
but the majority of their subjects were Turks” 11 He also states, taking 
information from different European writers, that “Genghis Khan, though bor 
in the tribe especially designated as black Tatars, yet adopted peters ‘ ad 
Mongols for his people,” and ** that the appellation Tatar lost . a 
Asia under the destroying power . Ghenghis (sic) Khan, an ever me 
xisted only in the European vocabulary. 
3 The se of this last marvelously incorrect statement also asserts that ae 
to a jeu de mots of which St. Louis wos: ‘ 
‘Tattar the son of Alanjah, and 





Tatar owes its origin only 
ber » Perhaps St. Louis stood god-father to 

im that name. 
pm that the Chingiz Khan was “a black Tan” ol ee 
denomination of ‘* Mongols ” or Mughals for his a: ae ( sai) 
shown, and shall show still more farther on, totally — remee a 
for that, as well as the other incorrect assertions contained aa pee sae 
its author’s authorities, respecting the Turks, ‘Tattars, and Mughals, challpoge gp 
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Maliks and Sultans of Islam remained in these countries— 


any one to show me @ single proof in any Muhammadan, or in any Asiatic, 
wyiter whatever. . 

I notice, and, I must say, with utter surprise, that much the same erroneous 
ideas are put forward in ‘‘ AN Ancient History from the Earliest Records 
to the Fall of the Western Empire, by Philip Smith, B.A., one of the principal 
contributors to the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography, 
and Geography,” published in 1868, and which has gone through several 
editions. He says [vol. iil., page 737):— 

“Sober criticism has cast more than a doubt upon the romantic story, ori- 
ginated by Des Guignes and adorned by the pen of Gibbon, which seeks in wars 
upon the frontiers of China the remote cause of the appearance of the Huns in 
Europe in the former part of the fourth century. It is quite true that the peo- 
ple belonged to that great Turanian race, known to the Greeks as SCYTHIANS, 
and in modern times as TATARS,” &c., &e. 

No “romantic story ” originated with Des Guignes ; he merely related what 
he found in the history of the people he wrote about, and who, at least, may 
be allowed to have known their own history and traditions better than a Greek 
who wrote down what he heard from illiterate soldiers, and the often idle tales 
of traders. 

Ina foot-note he says: ‘The extension of this from a specific to a generic 
name is due to the prominent place occupied by the Tatars of Eastern Mon- 
golia in the army of Zingis (or Genghis) Khan : and the common corruption 
into Zartars is ascribed to a pun of St. Louis... As the name of Tatar is even 
more specific than that of Mongol, it were to be wished that ethnologists would 

et the practice of the Greeks, and use SCYTHIANS for the generic name.” 
seid ethnologists were to do so, they would commit a terrible blunder. ‘The 
of asserting that the name of Tattar—which appears in the earliest of 
writers—is modern, is not greater than the assertion that 
Hel the prominent place they occupied in the army of Zingis 
‘Easter Mongolia” did not occupy ‘‘a prominent place in 
Genghis); ” but the Mughal I-mak did ; and the Tattars 
were comparatively few, had been compelled, by the 


7 B]; ‘The Scythians are divided into four great races. —1. The 
e the least numerous, though many writers apply their name to 
inc e of the fame of their chief Zingis Khan. . . 2. 

he Ugrian race... 4, The Turkish race occupied 
Central Asia, from the Lake Baikal to the 
ssia is fast depriving of the name of /yde- 
over the vast steppes of south-eastern 

d Caspian, the Caucasus, and the 
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the Almighty’s mercy be upon them, and may He long pre- 


and Riis, of the Russians. It is something new to hear the name of “* Mongo- 
lians,” who ‘‘are the least numerous,” applied to the whole race of Scythians. 
The writer continues in a similar strain, and we are “at length told that the 
name ‘ Decebalus” is ‘‘ strange to Gothic, strange to Slavonic, nof strange to 
Turkish history,” but the writer would have had some little difficulty to name any 
Turkish history in which such a name occurs ; and Darius and Herodotus are 
also quoted to prove such statements as these, but which the authors who wrote 
in the country of the Turks, Tattars, and Mughals, and with many bribes of those 
people dwelling around them, would simply ridicule. 
_A + this long, but necessary, digression, I return to the subject of the Mughal 
I-mak. 


The reason why we possess much greater information respecting the Mughal — 


I-mak is owing to their overwhelming successes and conquests, and because 
nearly all authors who have written on the subject were subjects of the Mughal 
rulers, and their object was to trace their descent more particularly, but the 
main facts are not concealed—they merely gave more attention to the history of 
the Mughals. It is to be regretted however that we have no detailed accounts 
of the movements of the tribes of the Tattar I-mal and their rulers, after the 
time of Sindz Khan, the VIL [th of the Tattar dynasty herein mentioned, who, 
with the aid of his allies, nearly exterminated the whole Mughal race ; but, 
from what maygbe gathered from ( Jriental history, and as shown in this Transla- 
tion, the Tattar I-m k, the offshoots of the descendants of the seven chieftains 
preceding Siindz Khan, also formed, like preceding offshoots of the descendants 
of Turk, in the course of time, great independent tribes who are correctly 
styled Tattirs, as well as those springing from Tattar Khan and his descendants, 
the whole being undoubtedly Turks, or, in other words, all those who do not 
spring from the Mughal I-mak, and are not descended from Mughal Khan— 
Tattar’s brother—being correctly styled Tattars, and others, not springing in a 
direct line from Tattar Khan, but from others, the offshoots of his ancestors, 
being properly called Turks. ; 

All these formed mighty tribes and nations, the names of some of which have 
been herein mentioned, and some formed great empires, like as did the Saljiiks, 
Khwirazmis, and others. The early Musalmans made raids upon them, and 
the Khalifahs also, from a very early period, entertained numbers of Turks and 
‘Tattar I-mak in their service, but we #ever hear of Mughals being 
by them, There is no doubt that their taking service puis the cl 
their great vassals, many of whom were their own countrymen, 
relly to the greater civilization of the Turks and Tattars, and their early 
conversion to the Musalman faith, but, with regard to others not converted, itis 
evident that feuds arose among them and that Musalman merchants carried on 
a large traffic in Turkish slaves. 

The four persons, two males—Kaian, son of I-yal-Khan, and Nagtz, his 
maternal uncle’s son, with their respective sisters, their wi Timir 
Namah says two females, sisters, who, at this juncture, they took to wr 
having escaped the slaughter of their people, secured some of their effects, an¢ 
as soon as night set in they mounted horses, and made for the mountains 
were some distance off. They also collected some of the stray cath® 


which they met with in their flight, and reached the i : mei ; 


next morning—entered them by a narrow track, scarcely é seis 
ae alt baating i ad which waglnt RECA Haul le, from rock 
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serve the Nasiriah dynasty !—I desired to record in writing 


and forests, and proceeded onwards for a long distance among its mazes until 
they reached a more open country where was plenty of pasture. At some dis- 
tance, farther off, they perceived a still higher range, the sides of which, bare 
and barren, appeared to be of flint alone, and which towered upwards like a 
vast fortress. With much difficulty they ascended it, and to their great joy 
found themselves in a delightful tract of country, well watered, with plenty of 
rich pasture, and abounding with game, and there they resolved to take up 
their dwelling. This higher range is called Irginah Ki or Ktin—ysi or § ay! 
—irganah being said to signify a valley, and 7 or fin avsteep ascent or 
height—the valley [or table-land ?] surrounded by hills, or valley of precipices. 
The mountains referred to are evidently those mighty ranges towards the 
sources of the Salingah and its upper tributaries. 

In this place of residence Kaiiin and Nagiiz flourished, and in the course of 
time their posterity multiplied, and separated into several branches under 
different names, The descendants of Kain are styled Kaiat —o\j—and 
those of Nagiiz, Diral-gin or Dar-la-gin—ys4,s;2-—or Dural-gin or Dur-la-gin 
ahs After a considerable period, which most of the works I have quoted 
do not pretend to fix, their writers moreover stating-that no chronicler is 
cognizant of it, but which the Fanakati, who is followed by Abii-l-Ghizi, says, 
was over 400 years, the tribes of Kaiat and Diral-gin had increased to such 
degree that the country about Irginah-Kin was insufficient to @ford them sub- 
sistence. They therefore resolved to leave it, and seek the encamping-grounds 
which they had heard, through tradition, their ancestors had formerly possessed, 
and they entered the old country of the Mughal I-mak accordingly. 

Abiw-l-Fazl, the author of the Akbar Namah, however, makes a very bold 
guess indeed, and has the assurance to fix the period at ‘about 2000 years.” 
~_"This is almost as absurd as the Fanakati’s 4000 years previously referred to— 
“He has mixed up the account of the I-ghiirs with that of Kaiat and Diral-gin, 
and hence this assumption, THe also asserts that this migration took place at 
the end of the reign of Nishirwan, the Just, ruler of [-rin [a.p. 521—579], 
and “supposes” that the art of writing and reading did not exist. He also 
states that, during that period of ‘‘nearly 2000 years,” while they dwelt in 
—-Trganah-Kin, twenty-five persons “reigned,” which would give over eighty 

oeach ; but most of the other writers I have compiled this account 
1 the exception of Ava-l-Ghazi, say nothing about any previous 
some others distinctly state that they obeyed no single chief, until 
‘the chief authority over the different tribes fell to I-yal-diiz, 





















‘that the descendants of Iaiin and Nagi determined upon 
a the chieftainship had fallen to YAL-p0zZ—j,sb—or, 
Lyal -p0Z—j 594!—Khan, son of Mangali Khan, [styled 

by some], son of Timir-Tash, of the race of Kaiin, 

"of considerable power and dignity. In this matter all 

ho states that, when they issued from Irganah- 

Bartazinah [? 4433p], and gives names of seven 

‘of Timir-Tash, Mangali Khan, and Yal- 
beyond their succeeding and 

, in the account of the Chingiz 

while dwelling in Irganah-Kun, 
the rulers, but that they 
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an account of these occurrences, from the beginning of the 


anlage Kaiats, and, since the books of the Mughals contain nothin; 

ain on this head, he is obliged to leave a gap in this place !! 2 
At this point the different writers I hi ‘i peel 

daries and limits of the M’ ie ps ees qroting eae 
at s he Mughal country—Mughalistan. “Tt lies,” they say, ‘fa 
song way east, and far from cultivated countries, and is seven or eight months’ 
journey (in extent),” some say it is a year’s journey. The Mughals lived in 
forests and wilds, their food was from the animals of the chase, and the produce 
la i and herds, and their garments the skins thereof. ‘The extreme 
one the frontier of Khita, on the west it adjoined the country of 
2 . 3. n the north it extended as far as the country of the Kirghiz— 
js [the Akbar Namah has Farghanah which is S.] which is also written 
Kirghiz—#j—and Kirkiz—jij—and Kirkiz—g i and G—being inter- 
changeable, and Salingae—S)\.—{the country towards the River Salingah is 
evidently meant here], and south it reached to the frontiers of Tibbat. Our 
author [page 273] says the forces of the Chingiz Khan had to undertake a three 
months’ march through ‘the wilderness,” or steppe, from the place where he 
assembled his host on hearing of the massacre of his emissaries and merchants 
by the Khwirazmis, to enable them to reach the Utrar frontier. 

The country of the I-ghiirs is described as containing two great ranges of 
mountains, one of which they call Kara-Ti, and the other, Uskiin-Lik, and 
the mountain (range?) of Kara-Kuram lies between these two ranges. The 
residence built by Uktae Ka’an near it is named after this koh of Kara-Kuram. 
To the south of these two great ranges, before named, is another which they 
style Kit-Tagh. Out of one of these ranges ten rivers flow, and out of the 
other nine; and, in ancient times, the I-ghiirs dwelt along the banks of these 
rivers. ~ Those who dwelt on the ten [i] rivers were called Un-I-ghiirs, and 
those who were located on the nine [/oAie], Tokiz-I-ghiirs. There were some 
other tribes dwelling near them, but space forbids my going into farther 
detail here. 

Mirza Muhammad Haidar, of the Doghlati tribe of the Mughals, pre- 
viously mentioned, a native of Farghanah, in his work, written in 951 H. 
explains the southern boundary as extending towards Tungit or Tangut, 
and the northern to Kira-kir, the Kirkiz or Kirghiz of others. He adds 
[L only give a brief abstract] that of ‘* these four boundaries, mentioned in the 
Jahan Kushie of the Jiwaini, the country of Khitie is distinct and known, 
but, as regards the I-ghir country, nothing is known of it at present as 
to where it is, and, at this day, nothing is known of Kara-kir or Salingiie, — 
and no places with such names are indicated. The name of Tungat often 
occurs in the history of the Mughals, and the Chingiz Khan, at the outset of his 
power, despatched an army thither, but now nothing whatever is known of it, 
nor is information to be obtained regarding these parts which are mentioned 
in books, and the same may be said of many famous cities such as Bilasa-ghin, 
Tariz, and the like.” aco 

He further states, that ‘the extent of Mughillistan, so called in his time, 
which was much contracted from what it had been ind which is styled Jatab: 
in the History of Timir], was seven or eight months’ journey 1" a 
preadth, and gives the following as its boundaries. On the N. a 
Tingiz js +88—Bom-Labas or Labs—ud px—and Kari-Tal W958 
the wervitory of Farghinah, Kashghar, Alsi, Jalish, end 2 ie : 
E, it adjoins the land of the Kalimaks [the Kal Iomak? ea st mee 
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irruption of that race, and domination of that nation, up to 


of the people, but merely their nickname] which is the Paras or Pars-Kol— 
Je wy —L-mil— Jeet! —Intish A [or Irdish—#2)!—also the name 
of a tract of country] and the Paras-Kol is its eastern limit ; and the W. 
boundary is the territory of Turkistan and Tashkand [the Altan or Golden 
Mountains, the northern boundary of Tashkand]. The writer was himself 
well acquainted with its southern boundary, and, respecting the other three, 
obtained his information from persons who had visited, and were acqhainted 
with them, and Mughiilistan consists entirely of mountains and plains [steppes}.” 
What he himself saw of it, he says, he eannot find words to praise sufficiently, 
and that, from the accounts of others, the other parts are equally delightful, but 
the winters are cold. ** Mughiilistan,” he says, “ has several rivers, like unto 
the Jibiin and Sihiin in size and extent, such as the {-lah—2h!—I-mil—Jeos!|— 
Irtish-Juilik—ohy» ut 2l—and the Narin—,4—all of which, in respect of 
volume, are not less than the Jihan and Sihin. These waters mostly fall into 
the Kokjah-Tingiz, which is a Ko/ or Lake Bae-Kol [the Baikal Lake of 
our maps] between Mughilistan and Ozbakistan. Its length is eight months’ 
[weeks’ ?] journey, and its width, in some places, by computation, is thirty 
farsakhs, and, when it is frozen in the winter, the Uzbaks pass over it, and 
enter Mughiilistan. The Issigh-Kol is also in Mughilistan. * 

Babar however, who preceded Mirza Muhammad Haidar, a few years, says 
that Almaligh, Almatii, and Utrar, lay north of Farghanah, but that they had 
been laid waste by the Uzbaks. 

Abi-l-Ghiazi says the true Mughal country contains two ranges of very lofty 
mountains [which are plainly shown on the best maps of Central Asia] extend- 
ing from east to west, and between these two ranges, nearest to the west, is 
the true country of the Mughals. Still more west lay the country of the 
I-ghiirs. This description agrees with that given by other authors in the 
account of Kara Khan [page $75], and those two great ranges of mountains 
have been already named. : 

To return to the descendants of Kaian and Nagiiz. They, having deter- 

mined to issue from Irginah-Kim, thought of doing so by the same route or 
defile by which their ancestors had entered it, but they found it impossible. The 






















_ searched about in all directions, and at last they found one spot which seemed 

asier any other, but it was impeded by a hill in which was a mine of 
' [iron-stone rock possibly], and to enable them to get out they split the 
by means of fire [Hannibal used vinegar in the Alps], and succeeded in 


“Jed the way out, and were in such haste to do so that they are said, 
ition, to have burnt their feet. The Majami’-ul-Khiyar distinctly 
this event took place some time after the 200th year of the Hijrah. 
improved upon by Petis de la Croix, in his ‘‘ Life of Genghizcan the 

” page 6, who says that the Cayat [Kaiat?] derived their name ‘‘from a 
7 people who lived in the remotest Northern Parts of Mogolistan which 

it, because their Chief had héretofore erected a Foundry for 
called Arkenekom, which gained them a great Repu- 
anch of the Moguls highly esteemed, by the great 
Country ed from this Invention ; they there- 


pass had been destroyed by an earthquake, and no trace of it remained. They © 


a practicable route. The tribe of Kungkurat or Kunghurat, as it is 


‘the Arkenekom-Smiths.” This is history with a _ 
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the year 658 H., when this work was brought toa conclusion, 


Ren Oa Lagat! had been in the meantime occupied by tribes of the 
eilet de = Tae other Turks, and the Mughals fought with them, and drove 
Fey ai ee ormer, consequently, had to seek other tracts, Some went 

a the eastward, while others went west, and south, and north ; and, 
about this period, we find a great movement among the Saljiks and the 
Ghuzz in a south-westerly direction. Those tribes of the Mughal I-mak 
which left Oghiiz Khin’s country, as previously related, and had gone towards 
the borders of Chin and sought the protection of the Tattdrs, now returned, 
and rejoined the tribes of Kaiat and Diral-gin, while some other small tribes, 
but of which I-mak is not mentioned, which submitted to Yal-diz or T-yal- 
diz Khan, were permitted to dwell in his newly acquired territory. 

According to the Fanakati the name Mughil or Mighil is the appellative or 
generic name applied to those who came out of Irganah-Kin, and to the 
others of that I-mak who rejoined and continued to dwell with them, and that 
name commenced to be used respecting them from this period, but they had 
been known, centuries before, as Turks of the Mughil I-mak, by his own account. 

Some writers who approach this subject from the “ Mongol” point of view, 
and who, unable to read ‘the originals for themselves, imagine that every 
author who wrote in the Persian language must necessarily be a Persian, and, 
consequently, cannot know anything of Mughal or Mughil history, because 
such a word as “ Mongol” is not to be found in their works, hug themselves 
with the idea that the History written by the “great Raschid” may contain 
something in support of their crude ideas. For the information of such I here 
append the headings of the first four Sections of Rashid-ud-Din’s History of 
the Mughiils, as he styles them, and which was compiled from the Altan 
Daftar, or Golden Record, and other authorities :— 

“ First Section. —History of the tribes of Aghiiz, who was the great grandson 
of Alminjah Khan, son of Turk, son of Yafis, son of Nuh, the Prophet, and 
of the tribes descended from his uncles, with an account of their genealogy and 
ramifications. 

Second Section.—Account of the Turk tribes whom they designate by the 
name of Mughiils, but every one of which, in ancient times, bore distinct and 
particular surnames, and have had Sar-wars and Amirs over them. 

Third Section. —Account of the Turk tribes, every one of which have had 
Badshahs and Chiefs, but who bore no relationship to the tribes mentioned in 
the preceding Sections. [This is paradox, even from his own words, because, 
being Turks, they naturally bore relationship to the Turks as descendants from 
a common ancestor. ] ‘ 

Fourth Section.—Account of the tribes of Turks, whose surname from time 
immemorial was Mughil ; and this Section is in two parts. IT. Account of 
the Dural-gin Mughils. 2. Account of the Nairin Mughils. [The author 
cannot be right, for has not Mr. H. H. Howorth, in the Geographical Maga- 


1876, declared that Mongols are not Turks? This may be 


zine for November, wo Reels 


correct with regard to ‘* Mongols,” but scarcely so with respec 
Din’s Mughils.]”” ‘ 
The Py hee treats of the ancestors of the Chingiz Khan. r = 
Every year, when the anniversary of that day comes round on which the on: 
and Diral-gin came out of Irginah-Kun, the Mughals keep it “ a great Hee 
yal, and on the night thereof the Mughal sovereigns have the imp — - 
blacksmith brought in, place a piece of iron in the fire, and heat it, and, 
See eS 
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and in order that that which I myself witnessed, and what 


when hot, beat it on an anvil with a hammer, in commemoration of opening 
the way out, and this custom, imperfectly understood by Ibn Batitah, and 
others, led them probably to make the absurd statement that the Chingiz Khan, 
or Tamur-chi, ‘was in his outset a blacksmith in the country of Khita”! 
Other authors say that all who can trace’ their descent to Kaiiin or Nagiz— 
Kaiats and Diral-gins—are considered true Mughals. 
On the death of Yal-diiz or I-yal-diiz his son succeeded to his authority. 
J0-inAH—s:y2—and, by some few writers, Chibinah—s9¢—and Khi-inah 
125 —and even Asis but these two last forms are erroneous without doubt, 
particularly the last, succeeded his father, Yal-diiz or I-yal-diiz, in the 
_ chieftain-ship, but the Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir does not account him as a ruler, 
and makes Jii-inah’s daughter next in succession to Yal-diiz or I-yal-diiz. 
The Tarikh-i-Ghazini, which Abi-l-Ghazi also quotes, differs considerably 
from other writers. It states that Yal-diiz or I-yal-diiz had two sons named 
Bakjadi or Bagjadi—si2%—and Bilkadae or Bilgacae—ss<——[according 
to Rashid-ud-Din, in the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, Niish-Tigin-i-Gharjah, the 
founder of the Khwarazmi empire, claimed descent from Aghiiz through this 
very Bilkadae or Bilgadae. See note 3 to page 231, para. 4], but these names 
are somewhat doubtfully written and may not be quite correct. According to 
4 the same authority, both died before him, and he gave to the son of one of 
them, named Do-yiin or Doi-iin Byan—ol wy:s9 or Do-yin Bayan—gyhb oss 
which is also written Dibiin—yys»—Diyiin—wss—and in other ways, the 
daughter of the other son, who was named Alan-Kuwa, a damsel of great 
-*  *deauty and talent, in marriage. Abii-l-Ghazi however differs from the pre- 
ceding this much that he says the husband of Alan-Kuwa, who was Yal-diiz’s 
_ grandson, did not succeed to the sovereignty because he had not attained the 
age of segitine: died soon after his father, leaving two sons—named as 
- above—by Alan-Kuwa ; and that she acted as regent only, while others say 
that her husband was chief over some few wis, and that the Turks generally 
“were under various independent chiefs. 
Deethe ‘Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir however says that Alan-Kuwa was given in marriage 
by her | Jii-inah, to her uncle’s son, as stated by the others, and that, 
by hin two sons named Bilkadi or Bilgadi and Bakjadi or Bagjadi, 
ath she assumed the sovereignty and occupied herself in the 
two sons, At this time she dwelt near the upper sources of the 





















—! y¥i—which is also written ALAN-KO —3 oYi—and 
—on the death of her father, her husband being dead, 
e direction of affairs until such time as her eldest son 
‘to succeed; but, in the meantime, although she refused 

lying asleep upon her couch, on a certain ocassion, a mys- 
h the hole in the top of the felt tent and enveloped 
‘through her mouth, penetrated her, and she con- 
came more than once, such was her story ; and, 
concealed, it was made known unto her tribe, 
‘believe her story. Some writers state that 
of her tribe to keep watch, and satisfy 
had stated, and that some did so, and 


ation of the Buddha Sakya-> 


qmiddle of A.D. 300, but other historians, as T have stated befo 
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I became cognizant of from the accounts of trustworthy 


muni” as a recent writer asserts, considering that the husband of his moth 
[who had never consummated her marriage with her husband] was, nore 
ah ae belief, ruler of Kashmir, and that his birth took place Tate ae 
PART RG Mudievicacas <a ee 
Se Seg era, while the Hindis, on the other hand, give a different 

This story of Alan-Kuwa is related somewhat differently by nearly every 
author, including Abii-l-Ghazi, but I have no space for the various versions here, 
Abii-l-Fazl, however, for the glorification of his master, according to his cel 
unctuous system of flattery, compares this circumstance to the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin Mother of our Blessed Saviour ! 

In due time, Alan-Kuwa gave birth to three sons at one time, with one of 
whom, the youngest, a new dynasty, and a new era commences, and therefore 
it will be well to conclude this one here, 


THE BO-ZzANJAR OR BO-ZANJAR DYNASTY. 


I. Bo-zanjar. Alin-Kuwa, the widow, having given birth to three sons at 
once, fathered on the mysterious light, according to the fabulous tale just 
narrated, the youngest of the brothers, according to some writers, and the 
eldest of the three, according to others, who was named BU-ZANJAR— 3} » 
_—-which some write Abi-zanjar— 2; 9!—and Bi-zanjar—¢3 » which is 
said to signify Badshah-i-Mu’aggam—Great Sovereign—and who is the 
ninth ancestor of the Chingiz Khan, and fourteenth of Amir Timir, in due time 
succeeded to the chieftain-ship over the Mughals ; and, as I wish to compress 
as much as possible, I will only mention that the other two sons of Alan- 
Kuwa—the eldest and second sons—became the progenitors of the Kat-ghan 
—ysi—and Saljitit—ey.¢\.—tribes, and whose descendants, together with 
those of Bi-zanjar himself, are designated Nirin—ys—from niir—i—light, 
which some authors write, Nairiin—gy,) The whole of the Mughal Khans 
[one copy of the Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir adds—“ and ad/ the Sultans of Turkistin”] 
trace their descent from Bi-zanjar, but, really, the whole of his descendants are 
Mughals only on the mother’s side, unless the father, of which there can be no 
doubt, was a Mughal also. 

The descendants of Alin-Kuwa’s legitimate sons, by her husband, are styled 
by the general name of Dural-gin—y=),2—previously written Diral-gin— 
o-))32—Dural-gin— y=, and applied to the descendants of Nagiiz, whilst, 
by the different writers’ own accounts, without exception, they, as well as their 
father and mother, belonged to the Kaiat sept. They are considered lower in 
rank than the Niriin or Nairtin. 

The majority of writers state that the birth of these sons of light took place 
in the time of Abia-Muslim, the Marwazi, the proclaimer of the rights of the 


*Abbasis to the Khilafat. He was born in 99 H. [a.p. 717—718]some say » 


in the following year—and he began to advocate the claims of that house in 
128 H. [A.D. 745—746]- Abi-l-Ghazi states that 450 years elapsed between 
the flight of Kaian and his cousin Nagiz and the reign of Bi-zanjar, and, 
calculating from these dates, their flight would have taken place about 
322 years before the first year of the Muhammadan era, that is, about the 
re, mention that 
a a 
the Kaiat and Nagiz continued to dwell in Irganah-Kan 400 avin’ oy 
say that Bi-zanjar succeeded to the chieftain-ship, when in his fifteenth year, 
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informants, the events of the Muhammadan territory, and 


Rabi’-ul-Awwal, but no year is given. One work, however, the ‘‘ Shajarah- 
ul-Atrak,” states that it was on the rst of that month in the year 130 H. 
Abi-l-Fazl, in the Akbar Namah, as before mentioned, says the Mughals 
came out of Irganah-Kin at the end of the reign of Nishirwan, but he died 
in A.D. 579, about forty-three years previous to the year of the Flight or 
» Hijrah, but Abii-l-Ghazi gives neither month nor year. Fasib-i, on the con- 
trary, states, that Alan-Kuwa gave birth to Ba-zanjar and his brothers in the 
year 376 H. [middle of A.D. 986], and this, coupled with the statement in the 
Majami’-ul-Khiyar, that the Kaiat and Nagiiz issued from Irganah-Kin some 
time after H. 200 [A.D. 845—816], doubtless, is the correct date. Now, if we 
add 400 to 579—the date of Nisghirwan’s death, and suppose that the date of 
Kaian and Nagiiz entering Irginah-Kiin, instead of the date of leaving it, we 
shall have 979 years, and, if we take 400 years from A.D. 986—the year men- 
tioned by Fasih-i, namely 376 H., we shall have 407 years remaining, and 
this seems, to me, to show that the flight of the two fugitives and their wives 
took place about the middle of Nishirwan’s reign, and not their issuing from 
Irganah-Kiin, which took place some time after H. 200 [a.p. 815—816], 
and, if we allow the average of thirty years for each generation, and consider 
that Bi-zanjar was the great grandson of Yal-diiz or I-yal-diiz, we shall not be 
far from the year 376 H. [A.D. 986]. 

More events are assigned to the period of Abi-Muslim than can be credited, 
and this is the period our author assigns to the rise of the Shansabinis of 
Ghir. The date given by Fasih-i, for the birth of Bii-zanjar, is 186 years 
previous to the death of the Chingiz Khin’s father, the eighth in descent from 
Bi-zanjar, an average of little more than twenty years to each, but 130 H. for 
the accession of Bii-zanjar gives an average, to the death of the Chingiz Khan’s 
father, of exactly fifty-four years to each reign. On the other hand Bi-zanjar 
was third in descent from Yal-diz or I-yal-diz. 

Bii-zanjar, who is styled Ka’an, framed laws and regulations, and divided 
the Mughals into tribes as they still existed at the period when the different 
authors I have named, with the exception of Abi-l-Ghazi, and Abi-l-Fagzl, 
wrote their accounts. The Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir and a few other histories like- 
wise state, that some of the ‘Tattar chiefs and Amirs of other tribes which, for a 
long period of time, had been ruled by their own chiefs, now submitted to Ba- 

~ zanjar Ka’an’s authority, and acknowledged his suzerainty, but this, it must 
be remembered, is a Mughal account. Ba-zanjar at his death, of which no 
date is given, left two sons, Biki—Sy—also written Buikia—y and 

i s5y—and ‘Taka—\s,i—also written Takia—\sys—and Tikae—Gb 3 

‘The latter had a son named Ma-Chin. 
OKA or BUKAE Kun succeeded his father in the chieftain-ship, and, : 












s chieftain-ship hostilities broke out between the Jala-irtribe, of the 
‘of the Mughals, and the Khita-ts. The Jala-irs had become 

period, and amounted to about 70,000 families, 
on the banks of the river Kaltir-An—.\)9 The 
ways at enmity, and hostilities continued per- 
At the period in question, the latter suddenly 
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the transmission of the Mughal sovereignty from one to 


resolved to mak ; ay ‘ 
Fo dkep to hag ome eon the Jala-irs, but on reaching the river found it 
Bight fall suddenly aoe et ee 
fier Sane oe y a he Jala-irs, and almost annihilated them. Those 
We is se vi ssf ase portions of the tribe not then present, fled for shelter 
his he eg * other Mughal tribes dwelt. : 
ee. ae, ' eee which the Fanakatt makes such a great blunder pre- 
Oghiz Biecae fit pane Es Khan. He there stated, that, ‘* when 
army, into the east, into the ie i: es ue isis anda considersuiE 
Four thousand ye ee after, nee + ae a ae BAS te Mughillistan. 
against them el the riv! «Kare a ane i ae ae 
and slew the whole of the: he talon eaten ii bie spe 
’ em [the males] and made their wives and children 
captives, and only two persons escaped—Kaiain and Nagiiz—with their wives, 
who fled to Iraganah-Kiin, where they and their posterity dwelt 400 years.” 
It will easily be perceived what a muddle we have here: he has confounded 
the two events, and makes a sudden leap from Aghiz Khan to the period of 
the massacre of the Jala-irs. 

After the death of Zitiimin, his Khatiin, Matiliin—,»!,.—or, as some 
write it, Maniliin—j,!y:«—an error probably of for —who was a talented 
woman, with eight of her sons, and her numerous herds and flocks, took up 
her residence in the retired tract of country—some say hill tract—named, but 
somewhat doubtfully, Aliish or Ulish Arki or Argi—_ 5)! 3!l—but the first 
name is also written Alis or Ulis—us!i—and Koliish—L*s)5—[Uliis-i-Aur- 
gah or Orgah—the Ourga or Kuren of modern maps? in about Lon, 108° 
Lat. 48°] whilst her ninth son, Kaidi, was absent. He had gone to 
his uncle, Ma-Chin—some say, to his uncle’s son—to demand in marriage a 
daughter of a kinsman of the sept of Diral-gin, who had become exceedingly 
numerous, and who were also kinsmen of Ma-Chin. During Kaidi’s absence 
some of the Jala-irs, overcome~by the Khita-is, came and took up their 
quarters among the # or tribe of Matiliin and her sons, and, in a 
dispute arising between them, the Jala-irs slew her and her eight sons. 
Kaidii sought his uncle’s assistance to avenge them, and a message was sent to 
the heads of the Jala-irs demanding satisfaction for this outrage. This had 
such an effect upon the chief men of the tribe, who were absent with their 
people fighting against the Khita-is, that they slew seventy Jala-irs concerned 
in the slaughter of Matiiliin and her sons, and sent their wives and 
families, with many apologies, to Kaidi to do with them as he might think 
fit. Kaidi kept them as slaves ; and, from one generation to another, for a 
long period, they continued the slaves of his family. 

IV, KAipd—yo.8—KuAn—the sixth ancestor of the Chingiz Khan, through 
Chin succeeded to the chieftain-ship. He had three 
wb—who was the 
—also written 


the endeavours of Ma- 
sons, I. Bae-Sunkar—esb—or Bae-Sunghar— 
eldest, and successor of Kaidii, 2. Jirkah-Langim—,») A ; 
Jirkah-Likim—,9C) 43,2—and even Kharkah-Langiim—,3 Baebes 
last is probably a mistake of ¢ for ¢> and 3. Jar-chin—o2)>5—W ic! 
some write Jar-jin—y»,-—and Char-chin—y-s)'e—ealled Jaochin—oss' 
—by Abi-l-Ghazi. These two last brothers were the progeoitos of 
other tribes. Some few authors relate that the son of Kaidt's second 
son, named Hamanka or Hamanghi—l&» or ega—was carried off by the 
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another, might become known, and also that [such account] 


Tattirs, and given up to the Altan Khan, who put him to death, but this 
appears to be incorrect, and to be the same circumstance which he ned 
to Kabal’s son, mentioned farther on, as it is unlikely Kabal himoelf all 
have ventured to the Altan Khan’s court after one of his race had been thus 
put to death. 

Kaidii cut a canal, in his territory, from a river, and na i a-lim— 
pebe—[D’Ohsson’s Karokol?] and thereby tendered tint ait eo 
prosperous and flourishing. He also went to war with the Jala-irs and one 
came them. At his death he was succeeded by his son, > ‘ 
ee nk ee BAr-SUNGHAR—*= ¢sb—which the Fanikati 

ae-$ ag soit 
il ont : - ve uwk—who made Some conquests, and, dying, was 

Vi. TOMINA-i— Jlayi — also written TOMNAH or TUMINAH — atasi— 
TOMINAE—lizeyi—and TUMINAH—«ey He was a powerful chieftain 
and added other territories of Turkistin to his own, brought the whale 
of the Niriin or Nairiin tribes under his authority [this seems to indicate that 
part of them had been independent some time previously], and in all Turk- 
istan [sic in MSS., but probably Mughalistan] there was no sovereign equal 
in power to him, He had two Khitiins, by one of whom he had seven, and 
by the other, two sons, who were twins. These twins were named Ki-jali— 
uyeb—also written Ka-chili—J5-4—and Kabal—Js—also called Kabali 

In consequence of a strange dream which Timina-i had, when its interpre- 
tation was told him, he made these two sons enter into a solemn es a 
whereby it was agreed between them, in their father’s presence, that the e 
reignty should pertain to Kabal and his descendants, and the Deputyshi or 
Lieutenancy, and leadership of the troops to Ki-jili and his progen 2 A 
compact to this effect was drawn up in the I-ghiri language—which is said to 
as the same as was in use in Tibbat, and written in what are called Tangat 
characters, signed by them both, and deposited in the treasury. Abii-l- 
Ghazi does not mention this circumstance at all. Aghiiz Khan is said to 
have made a similar arrangement with respect to his six sons—styled th 
Bardz-iiki and Udz-aki, but, when all perished but two persons, sen aserite 















Rei ioos we shall find that the people gamed: Budziak, wh 
h 0 dwell 
on the banks the Borysthenes, W. of the Black Sea, are offshoots ie 


1 accordance with the above compact, on the death of his father, 
: et ge tis suceeded tthe chieftain ship, and his 
he! o! ps. The Mughals style Kabal Khan 
esa sale signifies “the Meche of his 
t gr ul Chingiz Khan, and of Ka-ji z 
of Amir Timir. All the tribes of the ppp gal 
‘him, and stood in awe of his power and ascendancy, 
‘Khita sent an emissary to him and summoned him to 
er, who desire to glorify the Mughals, say, he “in- 
anne ” but there is little doubt, even by — 
dependent upon, and paid tribute to 
Minhaj-ud-Din, likewise asserts. 
: ity or Lieutenant, set out for _ 


same 2a 
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might remain a memorial of the writer of this TABAKAT— 


Khita, and, having arrived there, was treated with honour and consideration ; 
but, while in a state of intoxication, at an entertainment, Kabal committed an 
offence which greatly displeased the Altan Khan, so he presented him with a 
head-dress and belt, and sent him away. The glorifiers of the Mughals say 
‘a crown,” but crowns are not generally presented at such times; and 
Abi-l-Fazl, not to offend his master’s vanity, and Abi-l-Ghizi, who was 
himself a Mughal, and descended from Kabal, leave out this little incident 
altogether. 

After Kabal had departed, the Altan Khan was blamed for letting him go 
so easily, and messengers were sent to recall him. He refused to return, upon 
which the Altan Khan sent a party after him to compel him to do so. They 
came up with him whilst he was stopping in the camp of a friend named San- 
jati. Kabal was for going back with them, but his friend lent him a very swift 
and advised him to fly. This certainly does not bespeak 
the powerful sovereign. He at once mounted and made off for his own yirat 
or camp. The party still pursued, but only found him after he had reached 
his home and people. He then, with the assistance of Ka-jiili and the tribe, 
put the whole of the Altan Khan’s men to death. At this period also, the 
eldest son of Kabal, whose name was Ukin or Ukain-Barkak Gl, wSy!—also 
written Ukin-Barka—¥, o while out on an excursion, was fallen in with, 
suddenly, by 4 tribe of the Tattar [-mak, their mortal enemies—some say Ukin- 


Barkak was following the tracks of the Ghuzz Turk-mans at the time—who 
jeath. Here was a fresh 


carried him off to the Altan Khan, who put him to d fres! 
he already inveterate foes, the Mughal and Tattar 


horse he possessed, 






cause of feud between t 
Turks. ; 

Some few writers, 2s Thave just noticed above, say he was called Hamangha 
or Hamanka, thus showing that it was merely one person who was thus put to 


death, and that those writers divided one event into two, a 
Besides Ukin-Barkak, Kabal had five other sons, two of whom were Kabilah 
Khan and Bartan Bahadur, but the others are not named, and the eldest 
of them, Kibilah, succeeded on the death of his father. 

VIII. Ko BILAH—+hgi—also written Kupitan—ils was a man of pro- 
digious strength, immense stature, and great valour. ‘* His ee — ee 
the seventh heaven, and his grip was like that of a bear. ii i és : 
strong man, and with both hands bend him like a twig until ot © a 
and one author states that he delighted in amusing himself in this ma ii 
During the cold nights of winter he was wont to go to sleep mee ao 
great fire made of the trunks of mes ee. ~ ee — - peas? ha 

ich used to fly out and touch him, for, 1! he 1 
ae the fleas vad disturbed him, and he would scratch himself and go 

Jeep again!” i 7 ~ 
pe ie ava the death of his brother, Ukin Barkak, bes ee 
had carried off, and delivered over to the Altan Khan, weg agen 
by having him mounted upon 4 wooden ass and nailed to pet 
and kept there until he expired, Kubilah led his goer me Khan, 
and the Tattars, overthrew them [i], and carried corr imme) oe 

Kabilah Khan is not even named by Abi-l-Ghizi, whose pipet 
fused here 5 and, in several places, he relates events twice an : 


over, and differently cach time. 


7 : ‘ this 
‘This is the Katula of Beresine and Kutlah of Erdmann, derived frem 


4 Let 


ee 
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Minhaj-i-Saraj. He confidently hopes that, during his life- 


word incorrectly written with two dots over the third consonant instead of one 
under, 

1X, On the death of Kibilah Khan, his brother, BARTAN—yy—succeeded 
to the authority. The title of Khan was dropped with respect to him, and the 
new one of Bahadur was introduced. It is said that there was no one among 
their rulers who was endowed with greater valour and wisdom, and hence that 
title was assigned him. During his reign Ka-jali died, and his son, Tradam- 
chi, succeeded his father in his hereditary offices. “In the Turkish language, 
Tradam or Iridam—p3,1|—they call a Mirzi—a secretary or writer—to which 
chi—,,¢ [the shortened form of chiz—je] is affixed, indicating the actor or 
instrument, when applied to Turkish words.” From this explanation, how- 
ever, 7ridam may mean writing, not a writer. He used to be styled Barlas, 
by Bartan, because he had no equal in valour, and hence he is known as 
Iridam-chi, Barlas, but some say Barlis signifies a leader of troops. He had 
twenty-nine sons, and the tribe of that name are so called after Iridam-chi. 
The Bahadur, Bartan, had four sons, some say, several, one of whom suc- 
ceeded him. ‘‘ Baghatur,” I beg to remark, is an utterly impossible title, 
and shows how those, who cannot ‘‘dig out the gold,” are apt to vitiate the 
metal—the pronunciation of names. 

X. YassOKA—¥,.:—the Bahadur, whose name is also written YAss0Ki— 
Sand YassOKAE—G%1—and, erroneously, Tasiiki—¥y~1—the most 
competent and sagacious of Bartan’s sons, succeeded to the chieftain-ship of 
the Mughal tribes, and ruled over 40,000 families. This last statement shows 
plainly, however, that these persons, whom chroniclers make out to be such 
mighty sovereigns, could only have ruled over a few tribes, or their power 
must have dwindled considerably. The rulership over 40,000 families was 
not considerable, since the Jala-irs alone were previously computed at 70,000, 
YVassuka is the father of the Chingiz Khan, and, during his chieftain-ship, 
Tridam-chi, the Barlas, died, and his eldest son, Siightj-chi—_*yé y.—whose 
name is also written Sight-jijan— => 5#,.—signifying wise, succeeded to his 
late father’s offices. He is the fifth ancestor of Amir ‘Timiir, the statement of 
Mr. H. H. Howorth, in his ‘* Mongols Proper,” notwithstanding. 

On account of the ancient enmity which had come down from one generation 
to another, and still more recent causes of hostility between the I-maks of the 
Tattar and Mughal Turks, the Bahadur, Yassiika, in concert with Sighi-jijan 
d an army against them, overthrew them, and made captive Tamii-chi, but 
more correctly, Tamur-chi, which is also written Tamur-chin—the meaning 
which will be explained farther on in the account of the Chingiz Khan—and 
a or Karbiigha, who were their rulers and chiefs, and plundered their 
and effects. After this the Bahadur, Yassttka, set out in great pomp, 


ge 















Life of ‘* Genghiscan the Great,” page 13—was “his Country- 
re he commonly resided” !], Yassika’s Khatiin, who was named 

or Angah—s=i{ »})!—but whom the Fanakati and Fasih-t call 
| of the tribe of Ulktnit, who was pregnant, gave birth 
| of dah, ) H. (25th January, 1167 A.D.], and to 
‘ ; -jijan’s advice, he named 


’ 
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time, he will be [considered worthy to be] remembered 
with pious benediction, and, after his death, with invocation 


aS. 292 —Kajbiin— gy2ls or Kajiin—yyeli—and Onji—,45) or Onchi— 
uF3'—also written Utichkin—,.5¢,|—said to mean the youngest son, and also 
called U-tigin or Aw-Tigin—o5s| and, by a second Khatin, a fifth son, who 
was named Bilkiti—_j,=1—likewise written Bilkiti— 350.:—by others, 
who constantly attended Tamur-chi. 

When Yassiika died in 562 H., his son Tamur-chi was in his thirteenth year. 
About the same time Siighi-jijan also died, and the Ni-yan, Karachar, his gon, 
was also young in years, and the Nirin or Nairiin tribe—their own—forsook 
them and went over to the Taijitit, and other tribes, 

At this period the tribes of the Mughals, Tattirs, and Turks, were ruled by 
seventy-one chiefs or hakims, each of whom ruled over one or two tribes; and 
this shows very clearly what I have before stated, that the chiefs I have been 
here giving an account of were not supreme rulers over the whole of the Mughal 
tribes even, but only over a certain portion of them, and that only a portion 
of the Niriin or Nairin division of them were under the sway of the Bahadur, 
Yassiika. 

I have now brought down, in an abstract form, an account of the Turks, 
and the Tattar and Mughal I-maks, according to the accounts compiled by 
command of the Mughal sovereigns, and contained in the Histories I have 
named at page 869, to the point where our author begins his account of 
Tamur-chi, afterwards the Chingiz Khan. I have done it chiefly because 
he has confused events, and with respect to their earliest history he is in 
some error, and states contrary to all other authors who have written on the 

Mughals; but I also do so because European writers go on floundering and 
blundering with respect to these people, the descendants of Yafis, while, at the 
same time, the matter lies in a nutshell. One of the latest specimens of this 
kind is contained in the ‘* Tres,” whose special correspondent, writing from, 
“ Therapia,” Nov. 7th, 1876, says: ‘The conglomeration of Eastern races, 
the Zurks and Arabs, detest their enforced unity with their Zurantan op 
pressors, their very existence culminating with a common feeling of unextin- 


guishable hatred for the Osmanli.” So e 
wonderful discovery that the *Usmanli Turks are not Turks but Tiraniins, 


and so, by the same logic, these Turks are not hea ES) knows ? 
perhaps he has discovered that they iat ees dns Tartars,” as some 
wspaper philosophers have lately discovered. 
ae vats ‘dimion {to the ruler of the State of Kashghar] made some 
similar ethnological discoveries in that part of Central eae of which the 
following is one specimen out of many. At page 81 of the Rent, Ree 
are told respecting ‘the urban population,” that they consist of et a 
forms,” one of which, ‘the Mongolian,” contains as the Majlis, ber gars 
Mongol, the Kalmak, the Kirghiz, the Noghay, the Kapchak, an t, ona 
All of whom are designated 7artar, together with the Kara Khitay, _ 
and the Tungani, who are excluded from the catalogue hon ae 
stock.” This may be termed, confusion worse esas aE Be Passa 
farther on we are informed that ‘‘all that can be distinctly i ei pein 
blood predominates with a greater or less admixture of t i nt, 
2 &e. . a 

a monkish travellers found, centuries ago, how incorrect 2 Ae . ae 
Mughals by the name of Tartars. De Plano Carpini [4.D- 1240] says : 


So the writer appears to have made the © 
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of pardon, in the world-illumining opinion of the Sove- 
reign of the people of Islam—NAstR-UD-DIN, MAHMUD 


SuAn—and other readers of his work.’ 
* * * * * * * 


FIRST INROAD OF THE TURKS OF KARAH KHITA. 


Trustworthy persons have related after this manner, that 
the first irruption of the Turks was that the tribes of 
Karah Khita issued from the territory of Chin and land of 
the East, and came out upon the confines of Kaialik? and 
Bilasaghiin, and withdrew their allegiance from the sove- 
reign of Tamghaj,” and made the frontier tracts of Islam 
their dwelling-place, and their grazing-grounds, On 
agreeing to pay certain fixed imposts, for pasturage, to the 
Afrasiyabi Maliks,‘ who were Musalman sovereigns, of the 


his party «came to the land of the Munghals, whom Europeans call Tartars.” 
Rubruquis also [A.D. 1253] says, “near them [the Mughals] are the Tartars, 
by which name the Muals cannot endure to be called.” 
Turks consist of those branches and offshoots from Turk and his descendants 
before the time of Tattar Khan and Mughal Khan, who continued, and con- 
tinue to retain the name of Turks, and of the two latter, who gave name to the 
two I-maks of Tattar and Mughul. Both are Turks, by descent, but Tattars 
_ are not Mughals, nor are Mughals Tattars. 

1 Here our author proceeds to give an account of the various predictions 

ae ‘ the end of the world, which the irruption of the Mughals prognosti- 
ine cated, but which I need scarely insert here. 

2 Kaialik—gls—or Kaialik—Gls—the last letter of which may be also 
iiten with ¢—gh—which is interchangable with g—k—namely, Kaialigh or 
-Kaialigh, js the correct name, In nearly every copy of our author’s work the 

pyists have written the word Kabalik—gis—with—~—instead of—y— 
, as at page 154, These two letters which, in the middle or 
differ in one point only, are very liable to be written one 
scribes. In the oldest St. Petersburg 4/S., 
un, the name of the city is written with an extra—s—d— 
_—as will be again noticed farther on. 

Kaialik, under the name of Koylak. He says it was a 
s time, and had three idol temples, the doors of which 


e soul th. 





















referred to at page 933- 

“ they solicited Sultan Sanjar to assign them 

in different words, the same thing, in fact, 

-Sanjar was the suszerain, and the Afrasiyabi 
is plainly indicated from the follow- 
dangerous or more likely to bring a 


of Oriental authors derived, 


written JZS. 
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posterity of Afrasiyab—the descendants of the Jak 


Maliks, because our author, both here and in his account of the Samanis, Saljtks, 
and Khwarazmi Sultans, occasionally confuses their names in such a na as 
to puzzle and bewilder his readers. Such brief account of them will also tend 
to make the preceding account of the Turks clearer, and throw light upon the 
previous account of the Khwarazmi dynasty and of the Gir Khans farther on, 
and correct some crude theo recently put forth, 3 

The Muhammadan writers make continual mention of the Turks and infidels 
of Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistan, from the time that the first ’Arab—Hakam, 
son of ’Umr, in the Khilafat of Mu’awiyah, drank of the waters of the Areata 
and Abd-ullah, son of Ziyad, was the first to cross it, but those writers give 
no consecutive accounts of the Afrasiyabt Maliks until they come down to the 
year 367 H. It must also be borne in mind that the name of Afrasiyab does 
= ae in the Turkish traditions, although the ’Ajamis style him “the 

urk. 

The first person with whom most Muhammadan writers begin this dynasty 
is he Bughra Khan, [No. IV. in this account] whose Musalman name was 
Aba-Musa-i-Harin, and his title, Shih@b-ud-Daulah, and who, in 380 H., 
defeated Mardawanj, the general of the Samani forces, near Samrkand. 
Although this Bughra Khan, ‘the Turk,” is said to have been the son of 
Suliman—whom some also style by the title of the I-lak Khan—son of the 
[-lak Khan, the meaning of which will be presently given, they do not include 
these two personages, among those rulers, although the latter, probably, 
brought the dynasty into greater notice, and splendour. 

A few writers, however, including Abii-Sa’id-i- Abd-ul-Haiy, son of Zuhak, 
a native of Gardez in Karman of the present Afghinistan—begin somewhat 
earlier, and, accordingly, I shall follow them, On reaching the time of the 
Bughra Khan, Abii Musa-i-Harin, son of Suliman, the different accounts 
agree. The Gardezi wrote about 441 H., in the reign of Sultan ’Abd-ur- 
Rashid, son of Mahmiid-i-Sabuk-Tigin, the seventh of the Sultans of Ghaz- 
nin, and that writer is, therefore, a little before Abi-l-Fagl-i-Baihaki, who 
wrote in the reign of Farrakh-zad, the eighth of the Sultans of that line, and 
who died in 470 H. 

IL. SatuK-Kujan, written Satiik—Gsil»—by one author, was an infidel, and 
the ruler of Turkistan ; bat, froma remarkable dream which he had one night, 
he, in the morning, became a convert to Islam, and induced his people to 
embrace it also. This happened probably about the year 315 or 320 HL, but 
no dates are given. In Alfi he is called Satuk-Karachar. : 

There is a History, so-called, of this personage, who, in recent times, has 
been regarded as a saint, and a tomb and masjid have been raised over him. 
The account is written by the Shaikh Najm-ud-Din, in Persian, and translated 
into Turki ; but, as might be expected, it is history burlesque. Tt is quoted by 
Surgeon-Major Bellew, C.S.L., who was attached to the late Kash ghar Mission, 
who has composed a ‘‘ History of Kashghar, from the Ti ‘abedti ee etc, 
etc., which may be styled history in chaos. — Shaikh Najm-ud- 3 ae 
Hazrat Satuk to be born in 333 H-» and to die in 430 H., at the agee bene 
six years. Unfortunately for such history, the IXth sovereign of the race; = : 
the eighth or ninth in descent from the Satuke in question, eA : 

Sak ts . v5 e would 
‘Turkistan including Kashghar in 43088 ae ge x nsually styled 
identify” Satuk with, whom he calls, “ Tylik MEET! e yale - 
[[-lak-i-Magi, probably—the past, oF late I-lak, or of days > "i 








= 
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[Khan], of days of yore’—and who were subject to the 


5 This is the I-lak-i-Mazi referred to in para. 4, of the preceding note. 





always called in the Persian, and who was not an ‘ Uighur,”], son of the 
Bughra Khan, who invaded Bukhara, where he died in the reign of the Amir 
SAid Abul Kasim,” etc., ete. The reign of the Samani ruler, the Amir-i- 
Sa’id, or August Amir, Abii-l-Kasim-i-Nith, will be found at page 45 of this 
Translation, and, farther on, when and where Shihab-ud-Daulah, Abi-Miisi-i- 
Hari, entitled the Bughra Khan, died, which event did not take place at 
Bukhara, neither did his dominions extend to the Caspian, but, on the west, 
adjoined the Samani empire. 

The Doctor, in several places, states that the Kashghar territory, “from 
occupation,” was styled, ‘‘ Mogholistan, or the country of the Moghol,” but 
this is wholly erroneous ; and no History will show that Turkistin was ever 
styled Mughalistan, which Mirzi Haidar, the Mughal Prince, and others 
distinctly describe, as may be seen in the note at page 889. 

The Doctor tells us that the name of the city—Kashghar—only ‘came into 
use under the rule of the Chaghtay Khans,” as referring to the territory, but 
this is also erroneous, as Histories written before their time sufficiently prove, 
and as may be seen at page 133 of this Translation. 

II, After Satuk-Kijah’s death, of which likewise no date is given, his son, 
Musi, succeeded him as ruler. The date of his death is not stated. 

III. On the death of Musa, his grandson, Abi-Nasr-i-Ahmad, son of ’Ali, 
son of Musa, son of Satuk-Kiijah, succeeded to the sovereignty, and became 
famous under the title of the I-LAK-KuAN. I-lak, in the Turkish language, is 
said to mean ‘‘ prudent in counsel ;” but some writers say that it is the title 
by which the rulers of Yughma, that is to say, Turkistan, who are the lowest 
of the rulers of Taran, are known; and that, in comparison with Khan, it 
merely signifies a chieftain, or leader, the ruler of a tribe, The poet, Abi-l- 
Farah is also quoted, to show that a difference exists between the two titles, by 


the following couplet :— 
; Waly Obl lobe ahs 95 So je 35,15 ei “als glk y elhl 
eae This I-lak Khan bore the Musalman title of Shams-ud-Daulah, and is evi- 


dently the same who entered Mawara-un-Nahr from Turkistan in 367 H., just 
eleven years before Alan-Kuwa gave birth to the three sons of light. 

IV. We now come to Shihab-ud-Daulah, BucHra KHAN, whose name 
was Aba Misa-i-Harin, son of Suliman, son of the I-lak Khan, and no doubt 
is one and the same person with the one previously mentioned 

















d to invade it again, by Abi *Ali-i-Simjur, and Fayik-i-Khasah, the 
nobles of Amir Nuh, son of Mansir, the Samani. [See their dynasty, 
5, and note ®, where, from the similarity of names, some slight confusion 

‘our author calling Hariin [Abi-Misa-i-Harin], “I-lak Khan,” 
Jak Khan was his grandfather's title.] On comparing 
page 51, with the account of the Gardezi, I find he 


evidently refers to the 
-i-Ahmad, son of 


x 
reais’ 





Amir Abi-l-Hasan, I-lak-i- 


- 
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Saljtiki Sultans, they occupied those plains and pasture 


During the reign of Abii-Misa-i-Hartin, Shihab-ud-Daulah, son of Suliman, 
son of the I-lak, the Bughra Khan, in 375 of the H., Saljuk, son of Laat 
and his family and dependents, entered Mawara-un-Nahr from Kara-Khita for 
the sake of pasturage. In this same year a wonderful bird was seen to rise 
daily, for three days in succession, from the sea of ’Umman, which was said 
to portend evil to Islam; and indeed, in the following year, 376 H., Alan- 
Kuwa gave birth to the three sons ‘‘of the mysterious light,” as related in the 
Mughal tradition, one of whom was Bii-zanjar, the great ancestor of the 
Chingiz Khan. The Bughra Khan was subsequently induced once more to 
invade Mawara-un-Nahr by ’ Abi-Ali-i-Simjir and Fayik-i-Khasah, the traitor 
nobles of Amir Nah; and, inthe year 380 H., he entered Mawara-un-Nahr and 
defeated Mardawanj, the general of Amir Nib, in the vicinity of Samrkand, 
Fayik also became subject to him, and was allowed to hold Isfanjab, In 382 
H., accompanied by Fayik, he appeared before Bukhara, entered it in Rabi’- 
ul-Awwal, and Amir Nib fled. Whilst at Bukhara, the Bughra Khan was 
attacked with a painful disorder, and set out to return into Turkistan, but death 
overtook him on the way in 383 H. 

3ughra in the Turkish language signifies a stallion kept for breeding pur- 
poses, but, more particularly, a two humped stallion camel. 

The Bughra Khan was a just and well-disposed monarch, the friend of 
learning and the learned, and ruled over the vast tract of country extending 
from Kashghar to Chin. He was succeeded by his brother’s son, the I-lak 
Khan, Abi-l-Hasan-i-Nasgr, son of Ali, : 

V. The I-LAK KHAN, Abi-l-Hasan-i-Nasgr, son of *Ali, brother of Harin- 
i-Bughra Khan [this is the person our author mentions at page 51], marched 
from Uz-gand, and acquired predominance over Bukhara on the 1oth of Zi- 
Hijjah, 389 #., seized Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik, son of Nuh, the Samani, and sent 
him away to Oz-gand—s5j)!—in Farghanah [a totally different place from 
Organj—¢53'—as stated in note %, page 52, through an error of the copyist 
in writing’ , for j—and from Gur-ginj—g6s—of Khwarazm], and took 
possession of the whole of Mawara-un-Nahr. He again came to Samrkand 
in 391 H.; and, in 393 H., Abi-Ibrahim-i-Muntasir, the last of the Samanis, 
with the aid of the Ghuzz, defeated the I-lak Khan, and compelled him 
to retire. With the help of the Ghuzz tribe, under their Mihtar, or Chief, 
Beghi, ‘Aba-Ibrahim re-took Bukhara, and re-subdued all Mawara-un-Nahr, 
It was but a temporary advantage however, although the I-lak Khan bes is 
second time defeated by the confederates, for he returned soon after we 
great host, and subsequently completely overthrew Abi-Ibrabim in 395 Hy 
who, in the meantime, had been deserted by the Ghuzz tribe. acuta 

In Jamadi-wl-Awwal, 301 H., it is stated that an envoy came from lee 
Khan to Sultin Mahmiid-i-Sabuk-Tigin, propos 1S that all the Se ee 
Mawara-un-Nahr should appertain to him, and all Madiim-un-Nahr Le ee 
[ have never noticed this term applied to the cis-Amiiah or pee eats 
but inoneoldauthor: I shall refer to this again farther on] to nee in'396 
writers state that a treaty to this effect was entered into ph: 

u, There may possibly have been two treaties, the latter ata hoe 

Whilst Mabmid-i-Sabuk-Tigin was at Multan, after tS oa ea 
intimation reached him that the Turks had broken the eee ee 
‘Amiiah in great numbers under Subashi-Tigin, ye ech ae end all Madim= : 
as Hirat and Nishapiir, but, that they had been driven : : : 





\ 
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lands; and, being few in point of numbers, they there 


un-Nahr cleared of them, In the following year, Sultan Mahmiid marched to 
Balkh, in order to avenge this attack ; and the I-lak Khan assembled 40,000 
horse in Mawara-un-Nahr, and crossed the river to encounter him. A battle 
took place in the plain a few miles from Balkh, and a charge of elephants 
decided the fate of the battle, and the J-lak Khan and his ally, Kadr 
Khan—his brother, probably—ruler of Khutan, were completely routed, on 
Sunday, the 22nd of Rabi’-ul-Akhir, 398 H., many prisoners were taken, 
and, in crossing the Amiiiah, the I-lak Khan lost a great number of his 
followers who were carried away by the current and drowned. The Khiin 
nourished the hope of revenge, but Time did not permit him to gratify it, and 
he died in 403 H. é 
VI. Sharf-ud-Din-i-TUGHAN KHAN, his brother, succeeded to the throne 
of Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistin. Inthe Turkish language fughan signifies a 
species of hawk—[¢¢]—the Hawk or Falcon Khan. In the year “408 H, 
[began 2oth May, 1017, A.D., old style}, his dominions were invaded from the 
side of Chin, by a vast host of infidel Turks, who had been displaced from 
their former localities, to the amount of 300,000 ¢Aarga/s—felt tents so-called 
by the Turks—and equivalent to that number of families. This must have been 
about the time of the Mughal ruler, Ziittimin—No. III., at page 894—which 
see, ‘They certainly were not the people called Kara Khiti-i, or “ Kitan” 
of European writers, subsequently to be noticed. Tughin Khan, although 
suffering from illness at the time, sallied out against them ; and, after much 
fighting, drove them back again. Vast booty, and a great number of captives 
fell into the hands of the Musalmin Turks [and their Musalmin allies *] 
Tughan Khin died in the same year, and was succeeded by his brother. 3 
VII. Abii-l-Muzaffar-i-ARSALAN KHAN—also styled Ul-Asam, or “the 
. deaf” brother of Tughan, succeeded him in the sovereignty. In 410 H., he is 
said to have fought a battle with Sultin Mabmidd-i-Sabuk-Tigin, and wisoves 
thrown; and, during his retreat across the Jihiin or Amiiah, most of his troops 
were drowned, the incident which happened after the defeat in 398 11., above 
referred to. Mahmid, however, was engaged during part of this year in his 
expedition in Hind. ‘The date of Arsalan Khin’s death is not given ; but, in 
98 H., a princess of the family of the I-lak Khan, who had previously Bent 
d to Prince Mas'td, Mahmiid’s son, arrived at Balkh on her way to 






















in, son of Visuf, son of the Bughra Khin-i-Hariin, son 

urd: calls him Yiisuf-i-Kadr Khan, and states that he 
ins of the T-lak Khan [No. V ?], and who had been made 
over Samrkand—succeeded to the sovereignty on the 
He was a prince of great justice and goodness. The 
wt, Mahmiid-i-Sabuk-Tigin reached Balkh with 
jin into Mawara#un-Nahr, to deliver the Musal- 
ruler of Bukhara, and one of the Afrasi- 
Khan, who was the Salar of all Turk- 
Mahmid’s having crossed, left 
to meet Mahmiid 


of this, fled to the 


treaty. *Ali-Tigin [this _ 


hag 
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continued to dwell, without violence or disturbance, in 
peace and tranquillity. 


him off to Hind [Kalinjar in the Panjab]. In 416 4. [Fasih-i, 419 H.]5 
Jaghar Beg, Aba Suliman-i-Da’td [also called Da’tid-i-Jaghar Beg. See 
page 116, Here are some more igdfats showing how they are used, and the 
necessity of their use], son of Tughri or Tughril Beg, son of Mika’il, son of 
Saljiik [the Gardezi styles the Saljiiks Turks and Turk-mans indiscriminately], 
broke out, left the Bukhara territory and the Sughd of Samrkand, and retired 
into Khwatazm [see page 121], with the consent of Sultin Mahmiid, but not 
the approbation of his ministers. 

In 417 H., envoys came to Ghaznin, to Sultin Mahmid, from Kaya ts] 
Khan, and Bughra Khan, requesting a matrimonial alliance. Mahmiid replied 
that he was a Musalman and they were infidels, and that it was not the custom 
to give the sisters and daughters of Musalmans to infidels, but that, if they 
would embrace Islam, the matter would be considered. These chiefs were 
Kadr Khan's brothers. Subsequently it was agreed that Zainab, the Sultan’s 
daughter, should be betrothed to the son of Kadr Khan, who was then styled 
Yughan-Tigin, and afterw ards took the title of Bughra Khan, and a daughter of 
Kadr Khan was betrothed to Muhammad, but subsequently to Mas’id, Sultan 
Maln aiid’s eldest son. Kadr Khan died in the year 423 H., and was succeeded 






5 


by 
“1X. ARSALAN KuAn, son of the Bughra Khan [No. IV ] who was, at 
ghar, Khutan, Khujand, and Bilasa-ghiin, now 
but, between him and his own brother, Bughra, 
Arsalan, and made him captive. Arsalan 
Ghaznin sent a despatch after the 





that period, Lord of Kash 
succeeded to the sovereignty, 
hostility arose, and the latter overcame 
is the person to whom Sultan Mas’td of 
battle of Dandankan, mentioned in note *, page 94- 

X. The BuGHRA KHAN, son of Kadr Khan, who was Lord of Banki, or 
Taraz, and Sinjab [Isfanjab or Sfanjab, as it is also written, See page 28], after 
having overcome his brother, Arsalan, became absolute ruler. The mention of 
these provinces and countries sufficiently indicates the extent of country under 
the sway of the Afrasiyabi Maliks. The Bughra Khan nominated his eldest 
son, Ja'far-Tigin, his heir, on which the mother of Ibrahim, the youngest 
son, poisoned the Bughra Khan, together with some of his Amirs, and also 
put an end to Arsalan Khan, who was still in confinement, in 439 H- 

Bughra, also written with § for ;—Bukra, is the same well ease 
Turkish name that is turned into Bagoxa Khan by STEWART in his ‘‘ History 
of Bengal,” and Baikdra by others. : 

XI. Ipranim KHAN, son of the Bughra Khan, succeeded to the sovereignty 
after the murder of his father. His mother sent him against Binal-Tigin fone 
author has Nial-Tigin], who used to act rebelliously, and, im the encounter 
which ensued, Ibrahim was killed, and the family of the Bughra Khan [No. Xi 


in the direct line, terminated with him. The year of his death is not mentioned. 
In 453 or 454 1, Sultan Alb-Arsalan, 


the Saljak, undertook the subjugation 
of Turkistin, but had to return from the frontiers of Kashghar and pilasa-ghiin 
the aid of the Khalifah. See page 134 
by a ‘Abi-l-Mugaffar-i-TAr-KAJ [¢] Kun, son of another ae 
son of Nasr, who was likewise of the house of Afrasiyab, and whose fal eater 
withdrawn from the world, succeeded to the sovereignty. He had pees ly 
~ peen ruler of Samrkand, under the sovereign. He died of paralysis 0 460 H. 


X11. Shams-ul-Mulk [some Mulak] the KHaKAN, Nask, ve of Taf-kaj 
3 
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When the period of repose continued for a prolonged | 


Khan, succeeded his father, and the daughter of Sultan Alb-Arsalan, the 
Saljiik, was married to him, and the daughter of ‘Isa, his brother, was married 
to Alb-Arsalan’s son, afterwards Malik Shah. The Khakan, Shams-ul-Mulk, 
died in Zi-Ka’dah, 472 H. 

XIV. Kuizr Kuan, brother of the Khakan, Nasr, succeeded to the throne, 
but very soon after died. 

XV. AHMAD KHAN, son of Khizr Khan, succeeded to his father, but used 
to act in such a manner that Sultan Malik Shah had to march into Mawara-un- 
Nahr, in 482 u. to coerce him. He defeated him, and sent him away to Isfa- 
han, to the care of his aunt, Turkan Khiatiin, Alb-Arsalin’s daughter, After a 
time Sultan Malik Shah restored him to the sovereignty ; but in 488 Hn. he 
was put to death on being accused of heresy. The Raugat-ug-Safa states that 
Sanjar gave the throne to Ahmad’s son, Nasr by name. 

XVI. Maumop KHAN, uncle’s son of Ahmad Khan, succeeded to the 
throne of Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistan ; and, in the year 490 H., Dabkili— 
[38] -i-Tughan Khan, son of Kara Khan, marched an army against him and 
slew him. Who he was does not appear. 

XVII. Kapr KuHAn, son of ’Umr Khan, son of Ahmad Khan, succeeded 
him. In 495 H, he became ambitious of possessing himself of part of Khura- 
sin, and invaded it. In Sha’bain of that year he was encountered by Sultan 
Sanjar [this was long before Sanjar became supreme ruler of the Saljtik 
empire] near Tirmiz, and was defeated, taken prisoner, and put to death. He 
is called Kunduz Khan elsewhere. See note *, page 147. 

XVII, MumamMap KuAn [some, by mistake, call him Ahmad Khan] 
to-whom the title of ARSALAN was assigned, son of Suliman by a sister of 
Sultan Sanjar, son of Da’tid, son of the Bughra Khan [No X,], and who, for 
a long time, had been an exile from Mawara-un-Nahr, and dwelling at Marw, 
at the Court of that Sultan, succeeded to the sovereignty in 495 H. 

In 523 u., Sayyid Ashraf, the ’Alawi, and the men of Samrkand, slew 
Nasr, the son of Arsalan Khan, and openly rebelled against him. Arsalan 
Khan called upon his uncle, Sultan Sanjar, for aid, who set out in person with 
an army to succour him. Before Sanjar reached Samrkand, Arsalan Khan had 
suppressed the outbreak ; and he despatched an emissary to make apologies to 
the Sultan [not wishing him to come seemingly]. This conduct did not 

lease Sanjar, and he continued his advance towards Samrkand. Arsalan 
Khan was accused of sending persons to assassinate the Sultan. The 
~ Jatter inves' Asand, took it in 524 H., imprisoned him, and sent him off 
to Marw, to his mother, Sanjar’s sister. 
d-i-Arsalin Khan, son of Suliman, was restored to the sove- 
Mawara-un-Nahr by his uncle, Sultan Sanjar, in 526 H. Most of 
T have taken this account from style him Muhammad as before, 
i Mahmid {his son], but Fasih-i, and some others, distinctly 
—and the context proves it correct—[see note *, page 147], 
H, as the date of his restoration. This can scarcely be 
1 succeeded in 526 H. What subsequently became of him is 
year of his death recorded. 
If te asain eas are generally derived from the 
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time, and their offspring and posterity had become nume- 


unable to cope with him, fled into Khurasan to Sultan Sanjar for protection, | 
and gave the Sultan a daughter in marriage. Sultan Sanjar marched into 
Mawara-un-Nahr, overthrew Kadr Khan, put him to death, and restored 
Arsalan to his throne again. 

After a short time, a number of the Khans of the Turks became hostile to 
Arsalan; and, unable to resist them, he again fled to Sanjar for help, and 
again the Sultan restored him, after punishing his enemies. The soldiery of 
Arsalan Khan were principally of the two septs of Karlighiah Turks, and 
Ghuzz ; and the former, having been intrigued with, and gained over by 
Ashraf, the ’Alawi, son of Muhammad-i-Abi-Shuja’, the Samrkandi, to 
combine with Nasr Khan, Arsalan’s son, the ’Alawi incited Nasr Khan to 
dethrone his father. Arsalan Khan gained intimation of the plot, and forth- 
with put his son, and the *Alawi to death. After this, Arsalan regarded the 
Karlighiah with hostility, and they looked upon him with dread. At last, 
they combined to destroy him ; and Arsalan had again to fly to Sultan Sanjar. 
He marched towards Samrkand to quell this outbreak, upon which, the Kar- 
laighiah took to flight and retired to the mountains. Another yersion of these 
events is, that Arsalan Khan had located 12,000 kharghas, or felt tents of 
Karlighs, equal to that number of families, on his eastern frontier to protect it 
from the incursions of the Chinese [Khita-is], but he had latterly ill-treated 
them, and they had left his dominions, and retired into the territory of Bila- 
h will be found in the account of the 



































saghiin, the particulars respecting whic 
Gir Khans, farther on. 

Sultan Sanjar entered Samrkand, and remained there a short time. Tt was 
at this period that, while occupied in the chase, the Sultan perceived a band 


of armed men lying in ambush in the Shikar-gah, or preserve. These were 


seized ; and, they having confess 
the Sultan proceeded to invest the ingral 
tured him, and sent him away to Balkh, ‘ 
was natural, but others, that the Sultan had something administered to him. 

During this reign, in the year 522 H., Aghiz [js#!], the Chint, with a host 
more numerous than ants or locusts, invaded the territory of Kashghar. The 
Wali of Kashghar, Ahmad, son of Hasan, collected his forces to repel the 
invaders. The two armies met within the frontiers of Kashghar, and an 
obstinate battle ensued, which ended in favour of Ahmad. 

Who Ahmad was is not mentioned, but he was, doubtless, one of the 
Afrasiyabi family, subordinate to Arsalan as bead of the house, wages 
evidently, from the discrepancies above noticed, been taken for one 

ereigns of this dynasty. y 
as the Chint, — the slaughter of great part of his pean — 
to flight ; and, after he had reached his capital, thes tems of beet: 
given, died of grief and chagrin, ‘‘The Gir Khan, — to meee 
authority, “ became his successor over the country of Chin,” as 


resently mentioned. : oe 
7 XIX. Hasan-TiGin, son of ’Ali, son of *Abd-ul-Mamin [ 
of ’Abd-ul-Miimin, son of ’Ali], famous under the name 
Kulij-i-Tamghaj, who likewise was © : 
Sultan Sanjar, raised to the sovereignty, but he died very 

XX. Rukn-ud-Din, Maymcp Kuan, Arsalan’s son, 
of Sanjar, who is mentioned in the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh 

3M 2 


ed that Arsalan Khan had sent them thither, 
te within the walls of Samrkand, cap- 
where he died. Some say his death 
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rous, they began to act in a refractory manner. The 


KHAKAN, Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmiid, son of Muhammad, son of the Bughra 
Khan [No. X. Yafa’i says he was his great grandson], with the support of 
Sultan Sanjar was raised to the throne in 526 H., and, in Ramazan 531 H., he 
encountered the Gir Khan of the Kara Khita-i in battle, within the limits of 
Khujand, but was defeated, and compelled to retire to Samrkand. Sultan 
Sanjar advanced soon after to his assistance with his forces, but he also was 
overthrown [in 534 H., A.D. 1134. Guzidah and others say in §35 H. Jami’-ut- 
Tawarikh says in 536 H.] by the Khita-fs under At Khan and Baniko, as 
has been already stated under Sanjar’s reign, at page 154, but, sifce that 
portion of this work was translated, some further particulars, tending to 
throw light on this subject, will be found in the notice of the Gir Khans 
farther on. 

Rashid-ud-Din, in the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, further states, that Sultan 
Itsuz [our author’s Utsuz], Khwarazm, Shah, in 547 H., marched against 
Sak-niak—also written Sagh-nak, which lies north of Utrar, and other tracts, 
and also against Kamal-ud-Din, Arsalan Khin, son of Mahmid, the Wali or 
ruler of Jund, who fled to Ridbar. Who he was is not said, but he is 
evidently one of the Afrasiyab family. He was induced to return, but was 
put to death ; and Sultan Itsiz annexed Jund, which he gave to his own son, 
T-yal-Arsalin. The year above-mentioned is that in which the Ghuzz acquired 
such predominance, but, according to some writers, and more correctly, the 
year previous to Sanjar’s falling into their hands. 

Mahmid Khan, forsaking country and possessions, after the victory of the 
Kara-Khita-is, in 534 H., came into Khurasin along with Sultan Sanjar, and 
continued at his Court ; and, subsequently, after the Sultan was taken captive 
by the Ghuzz, he was raised to the sovereignty of Khuriasin, as a temporary 
measure, After his uncle’s escape out of their hands, and his death soon 
after, Mahmiid, in 552 H., for a time, again obtained the nominal sovereignty 
over Khurasan, but, after a stormy reign of five years and a half, in 557 H., he 
was deprived of his sight by Sanjar’s slave—Mu’ayyid-ud-Din, the A-inah-dar 
[See page 180], and died in 558 1. . . 

XXL TamGuay Kuan, son of Muhammad Khan [but whether this is the 

same Muhammad, who is called Ahmad, and dethroned and again restored to 
} by Sultan Sanjar, is not stated], became Wali of Mawara-un-Nahr 
Sanjar’s imprisonment by the Ghuzz, but he did not possess much 
power, and his reign was a very stormy and agitated one. He 
the Kara Khita-is, who continued to hold sway in those 
Tecan until finally driven out and expelled by Sultan 


zm 

















1 at length slain and his corpse cast into the desert by 
hs, This happened in 551 1., some say, in 550 H. 

a Tamghaj or Taghmaj Khan, named Ibrahim, son 
4], as one of the Khans of Turkistan, who, when he 
> _and dwelt there many years. He was 

learned men, and wrote Kur’ans which 

he subsisted on. He must be one 
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period of the Sanjari empire had nearly reached its termi- 


I may also add that Tamghaj, the name of which often appears in this 
Section, is a territory of Turkistan, as well as a name given to rulers, and that 
some writers state that it is the name—dynastic name, probably—of the 
sovereigns of Tibbat and Yughmi, which last word is also the name of an old 
city and territory in Turkistan. 

XXII. Jalal-ud-Din, ‘Ali, son of Hasan-Tigin [Rashid-ud-Din calls him 
Husain merely], son of ‘Ali, son of ’Abd-ul-Mimin, who bore the title of 
Kuizr KnAN—some say Jaghar Khan—with the support of the Gir Khan of 
the Kara-Khita-is, after Sultan Sanjar’s defeat at Katran, succeeded to the 
sovereignty of Mawara-unsNahr. Khizr Khan, subsequently [in 553 H.] 
slew, in Khita it is said, Beght or Beghiin Khan, the chief of the Karluks or 
Karlighs, and other chiefs of that tribe, then located in Mawara-un-Nahr, such 
as La-chin Beg, and, the sons of the slain Beghii, fled to the Khwarazm 
territory, and ‘connecting themselves with Sultan I-yal-Arsalan, Khwarazm 
Shah, instigated him to attack Khigr Khan, the Khakan, as he is also styled 
—another title by which this dynasty is also called—of Samrkand, that is to 
say, Mawara-un-Nahr. This is a sufficient proof that the rulers were not 

Karlighs, and that they were I-ghiirs is utterly out of the question. 

. [-yal-Arsalan, Khwarazm Shah, accordingly, in the same year Wiis 
1158], in Jamadi-ul-Akhir, marched an army into Maward-un-Nahr, ar- 
rived at Bukhara, and, from thence, moved towards Samrkand. On the ve 
of his movements reaching Khizr Khan, he at once summoned to his py 
all the Tarakamah nomads of these parts, from the Kara Kol or eae ia 
as far as Jund, and brought them to Samrkand. He seg poe 
the bank of the Bagh-did river in the Sughd, near the capit he oe 
the walls of the city. He likewise sought aid from the ieee a 
despatched to his aid the I-lak of the Turkan, hair at Se 
Raugat-ug-Safa, both style him the ae gael Ps pater oS ee 
man, which, since they also consider them urks, fer ancives, setheala 
tribes, is much the same in signification], who, soon a ee i he Tate 
of 10,000 gallant men to the aid of Khigr rage ite Khwin Shah re- 
endeavours, an accommodation was entered into, and the an} aa the Karli gh 
tired into his own territory again. These were one portion only 


ae cia f 5 
Turks, for Ibn-Dastah, in his account of the Jihin, a ne 
the Jiban, among which is the considerable river eo Sa tee 
which issues from the tract of country above the land o: te ee 
The Beghi are often referred to by our author, sh oe 2 we 
Jaces in this work, as being located in Wakhsh an eet * 
pes 374, and page 494], and they are the tribe of t 


Karlik or Karligh. The Ghuzz are also sila Bele feet pc 

in the account of the Turks, but these Beghitt Kar! ghs oT eee 

he Ghuzz. There are no such people, I begdeave to eee pers” 

“ Ghos” or “ Gusses,” nor do ‘qe know that the Osmanli i ee 

the Ghozz,” any more than they do from the ‘* Kankulis, 

mS Shier Kha and his predecessor also, were tributaries es Be Khans, 
aa "Usman, Khizr’s successor 3 but the pee pe Le Ges 

Haraeiaos of the I-lak of the Tarakamah or Turkan 

san Aimse/fto the assistance of Khiz 


i and erroneous are 
it does, what I was quite «cognizant of 


before, how crude 


+ Khan is very important proving © 
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nation, and they broke out into rebellion. Sultan Sanjar 


. — 

the theories put forward by a writer—Mr. H. H. Howorth—who has been 
writing largely of late on ‘‘ Mongols,” ‘‘ Ghozzes, » « Gusses,” and the like, and 
imagines that the ‘‘ Z// [sic] Turkan,” of D’Ohsson, was one of the sovereigns 
of this dynasty I am here giving an account of, and that they were all styled 
“Arslan Khans,” i.e. ‘* Lion Khans,” when, out of the twenty-three sovereigns 
here mentioned, but ¢/7ee were styled Arsalan, i.e. Lion, The I-lak-i-Turkan, 
or I-lak-i-Tarakamah, as he is also called, was certainly one of the descendants 
of Afrasiyab, and that was why the Gir Khan sent him to the aid of his kinsman, 
Khizr Khan [and he had good cause to hate Karliks], and there were several 
others, too, who claimed similar descent, as well asthe dynasty of the Bughra 
and I-lak Khans I have here given a brief account of. I-ghjirs they certainly 
were not. 

The I-lak-i-Turkin above referred to is most likely the very same person 
who, in 522 H. [A.D. 1128], gave up his authority to the Gtr Khan, or other- 
wise his son or successor in that title. The former is the more probable. 
The length of his reign, which must have been considerable, is not given, 
neither the date of his son’s succession. 

XXII. Sunran ’UsMAN, son of Jalal-ud-Din, ’Ali, son of Hasan 
[Tigin] of the Bughra Khan family, who, on account of the antiquity of his 
race, is styled Sultan-us-Salatin, is the last of this dynasty, but, at what period 
he attained the sovereignty, is not stated. As he had solicited a daughter 
from the Giir Khan, to whom he was tributary, in marriage, and been refused, 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, for that very reason, to spite the Gur 
Khan, gave him a daughter of his own in marriage in 606 H. Great friendship 
and intimacy arose, in consequence, between Sultan ’Usman and his father- 
in-law, but it developed into great resentment. ’Usman abandoned the 
Sultan’s friendship and was going to ally himself again with the Gir Khan. 
At last, Sultin Muhammad marched against him, took Samrkand, and secured 
the person of Sultin ‘Usman, Sultan Muhammad was inclined to forgive 
him, but his own daughter, *Usmin’s wife, whose name was Khin Malik, 
was against it, and, in 609 H., he was put to death, at her instigation, some 
say, by her command, and with him that dynasty became extinct. The length 
of his reign is not mentioned. 

From the account of ‘Usman in the notice of the Kara-Khiti-is farther on, 
ole discrepancy will be noticed respecting his again attaching himself 
r Khan after his alliance with the Sultan of Khwarazm, and the 
upying Samrkand, and the absolute contrary would appear to be 
that something unpleasant did occur between him and his 
Usmian’s being removed from Samrkand, and taking up his 
plainly show. 
an—said to have been a second Yiisuf in beauty—it was, who, 
Khfin’s army, interceded with the Kara-Khita-is 
-Din, Muhammad-i-Sim, Ghiiri, from captivity, 
- from Andkhiid, after his defeat there in 601 H. 
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marched to coerce them ; and Baniko of Taraz, from the 
side of Khita [the Kara-Khita-i territory—from Taraz] 
with a numerous army, advanced to encounter the Sultan, 
and a battle took place between that host of infidels and 
Sultan Sanjar. The army of Islam was defeated, and 
Turkan Khatiin, who was the Sultan’s consort, became a 
captive [in the hands of the Khita-is].° After the Sultan 
retired, they [!] sought for peace, and sent back Turkan 
Khatiin, and they obtained immunity. 

When the insurrection of the Ghuzz [tribe] of Khandan* 
broke out and continued, and the dominion of Sanjar 
declined, as has been recorded, the Karah Khita-is 
acquired vast strength, and the Maliks of Turkistan, 
with their assistance, used to subdue each other, and were 
wont to send them riches, valuable gifts, and presents, in 
hope of their aid and help. Those Maliks continued to 
use their utmost endeavours in the subjection and destruc- 
tion of each other for so long a time, that the Karah 
Khita-is became rulers over the whole of them ; and, for a 
period of near eighty years and over, their power con- 
tinued. 

At first, when they became supreme, the chief men 
among them, in succession to each other, were several 
persons ; and those who lived near unto my own time, and 
of whom I have heard from narrators, were [-ma, Sunkam, 
Arbaz, Tima, and Baniko fof Taraz], and their sovereign 
was a woman, and, at last, after that female, there was a man, 
and his title was “the Gir Khan,” and they were wont to 
style him “ the Khan-i-Khanan.”* Some have related that 


Another is mentioned as holding Utrar, and another Jund, during Sultan 


’Usman’s reign over Mawara-un-Nahr. 
bi sa also abe account of the rulers of Sijistan and Nimroz, page 188. - 

7 Some copies of the text, as in the account of Sultan Sanjar's — — 
the particulars of these events will be found [page 154], have be pe - 
Khandan. Here, the former is correct: there He lat Se: — 
Ghiizz—j* or j—fit would require a good deal of oes — po 
name into the impossible one of “ Gusses a came into pitt 2 — 
tories from Khandan, which is on the frontiers of Chin or megprscret 
they revolted against Sultan Sanjar, they were dwelling prac pene 
confusion, and only crossed the Jihin towards the close ©! se righ 
to his defeat by them. See notes 5, page 374 pare sats me ae 

8 Which is the Persian translation of the title Gir seer pepearcen | 
Howorth in his book on the * AMongels Proper,” page 719s 
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this Gir Khan had, secretly, become a Musalman, but 
God knows the truth in this matter. It is agreed, however, 
that the first among them [the Karah Khita-i rulers] were 
just sovereigns, and were adorned with equity, and ability, 
and used to treat Muhammadans with great reverence, show 
respect unto ecclesiastics, and used not to consider tyranny 
and violence allowable towards any created being.® 


“Colonel Yule adds, ‘the tendency to swelling titles is always to degenerate, 
and, when the value of Khan had sunk, a new form, Khén-Khdndn, was 
devised at the court of Dehli, and applied to one of the high-officers of state.’” 
Here we have the ‘‘new devised form” as early as 1259 A.D., nearly three 
ceuturies before the first Mughal Sultan of Dihli appeared in India. The title 
of Khan-i-Khanan—Khan of Khans—is not at all uncommon, and is frequently 
mentioned in histories centuries before any Mughals reigned at Dilhi. 
Surgeon-Major Bellew, the Historian of the Kashghar Mission of 1873, 
has fallen into error in his account of the ‘*Gorkhan” from the ‘ 7adedti 
Nésari,” and other works quoted by him, for he makes out, in the first place 
[page 132], that the ‘‘ Kara Khitay,” who ‘‘came to the cities of Cubalight 
and Balasghtin, took the government upon themselves” from “the Afrasyab 
Princes descended from Tylik Marzi [sic],” and “kept it for eighty and odd 
years,” and then tells us that ‘their ruders in succession were Ayma, and 
Sangam, and Arbar, and Tana, and Taynko, and then a queen who was suc- 
ceeded by Gorkhan.” All this is different from the Tabakit-i-Nasirf, of 
which this work is a ‘Translation. r y 
® Tt would tend, probably, to elucidate the above statement, and to correct 
some of our author’s errors and shortcomings, if I gave, here, a brief account of 
the dynasty known as the Gir Khans of Kara-Khitie or Karah-Khita. 
‘The original country of these rulers is Khita or Khitae, which consists of 
several vast tracts of territory ; and the designation of Khita differs according 
We ote: the different races who speak of it. For example, ‘that great and famous 
country which has always been the seat of government of powerful sovereigns, 
and at present [when the Fanakati wrote 578 years ago], is called by the 
el shy sejo'6—Khan-zji Khan-ktie—and the Mughals 
© 5sle—Jah-kiit. The Hindiis call it Chin, while we. 
‘term it Khita and Khitae. : 
r country of great extent, to the east of Khita inclinin 
Chinis [Chinese] call by the name of (sy.» : oy re 
s—and the Hindtis, Mahi-Chin (not Ma-Chin}, 
, or Great China.” [That Khutan was ever 
usal is said to have stated, cannot be shown, 


tribes of Sabra-Nishinan [Nomad 
id the Mughals know them = 
great barrier er or wall separates 
' It must be borne in mind 
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Upon several occasions the armies of these rulers had 


less civilized people. The same may be remarked with respect to the term, 
surkh-rii—red-faced, that is to say, honourable, of good fame, and siyah-ri— 
black-faced, meaning disgraced or dishonoured. 

‘©The dwelling-places or lands of the Jidan tribe adjoin the plains, wilds, or 
steppes of Mughalistin; and, on one occasion, a person of the Jidan tribe 
rebelled, seized the sovereign of Khita, and became Badshah himself. For 
several generations his descendants reigned. They were afterwards ousted by 
another person, and the Altan Khans, who were finally overthrown by the 
Chingiz Khan, and his son, OUktie Ka’an, were his descendants.” 

The family of the person who afterwards rose to sovereignty with the title of 
the Gir Khan [‘‘ Gorkhan,” ‘‘ Kawar” and “ Gawer,” and ‘Kur, a form of 
Gur Khan,” and the like, of European authors, and some European trans- 
lators, are entirely wrong] was named sb te 3—KUMKIN or KoMKIN TAE- 
Gut or TAvA-Gut, also written sb o<ts!—Kishtin or Koshtin Tae-ka, or 
Taya-kii [the Yeilu Taishi probably of D’Ohsson], which names might vary a 
little more according to the vowel points, but mot the consonants, except that 
Gand gin the middle or end of a word are interchangeable, and that Turks, 
Tattars, and Mughals, change f and ¢ into 6 and @ occasionally. I have read 
the above words according to the usages of the Persian language. Kimkin 
Tae-ghi’s family was one of distinction in those parts, and, long before the 
time of the Chingiz Khan, and antecedent to the rise of the sovereigns of the 
Khirjah or Khorjah—s>,.+—dynasty [Corea of Europeans is here referred to], 
forced, through the vicissitudes of destiny, he left his native country along with 
80 persons of different tribes or families, and took up his dwelling—pitched his 
tents—within the borders of Kirkiz or Kirkiz, respecting which see the account 
of the Turks at page 876. This tract is generally mentioned along Me: — 
by most of the authors I have quoted in my note on the descent of the i 
‘Tattars, and Mughals. : : i 

Saas again age these 8o persons Were his own family — — - 
they were accompanied by their dependents and followers, who : ip 
considerable number, and, from their proceedings, this last statement appears 

re correct of the two. : 
re tact Kitt} fugitives assailed the people of those pert es 
Kirkiz—and were themselves attacked in return, ane hard eT ye 
ecount the Kara-Khiti-is moved away from those tracts, : he 
— Tri I-mil—J.!—or the territory on the river of 
territory of Temi a city?” in, and about which, the Gir Khan being 
name, and there founded “a city,” in, am famities, Turks, and Dum 
an exceedingly just and efficient ruler, some 40,000 families, eee 
dhim. The remains of that city, | ie 
bers of others, soon gathered aroun! he time the [Eee Tee 
of which is not given, were still to be traced at eo cts Haider, 
this account from were written, but, in, the time of } ae ae SEL 
the author of the ‘Tarikh-i-Rashidi, biaacnemeate es of this place 
have partly translated, and of which more her 


nor of the city of Bilasa-ghtin were es from the territory of L-mil, 


be- 
the a-Khita-1s m NS ese 
Epes not — them, they had ane fe, — = 
advanced: towards the boundary of the eaieter rs ee pe 
Bilasa-ghtin—the Mughals, subsequently, bey ee a peta 
‘Amir Timi, styled Ki or Ghit and Aki Be a ee 
according to the Habib-us-Siyary and some other 
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crossed the river Jihtin, and had made raids upon the fron- 


beautiful city. The ruler of that tract of country was a person who claimed 
descent from Afrasiyab, but whose name is never once mentioned, and he 
sessed neither power nor grandeur; and the Turk tribes of Karlak or Kir. 
ligh—whose immigration thither has been recorded in the account of Aves 
Khan—and Kankuli, who were dwelling in those parts [and also the Khifchak 
tribes, according to another writer, only Khifchak or Kibchak is not the actual 
name of any tribe, but a tract of country], having withdrawn their alle; sac e 
from him, used to resist his officers, harry his people and follower cacy off 
aeatan and herds, ‘‘and were wont to act as wolf and fox.” ices 
is Amir of Bilisa-ghiin, as previously shown, was % iffere: 
person from either of the rulers mentioned th the ccoceat 6 tee 
dynasty of kings just recorded, for all the accounts given by different “ae ; 
and what has been stated respecting the IXth and Xth sovereign of sia 
dynasty, tend to show that, besides that dynasty, there were pavekal pes 
tae who appear to have been, in some way, subject to them; ana ait 
Se ar as well es other writers, confirms this, as in the 
At page 51, our author meitions ‘the rulers Asiyabi 
kings,” and one as ‘‘the Great Khan,” thus ~ ae paige os’ ae 
Bhans. At page 84 he mentions, ‘‘Kadr Khan,” and ‘the Khans ed 
Turks,” and “the Khakans of Turkistan.” Saljik also is said [see not 3, 
page 117] to have descended from Afrasiyab. Again, at page: 118, ° ai : 
says ‘all the Maliks of Turkistin-and the Afrasiyabt rulers” pide oe 
the son of Saljiik ; and, at page 121, ‘‘’Ali Tigin, the late ruler of mia, 
who was one of the Afrasiyabi Khans,” is referred to. At page 1 he 
informs us that Sultan Alb-Arsalan ‘led an army into Turkistan and ie 
and the Maliks of Turkistin, and the Afrisiyabi Amirs, submitted to his 
authority,” and, on the next page, that he had reached the frontiers of Kaas. 
erie cee ne in 453 or 454 M., when he had to hasten to the 
cee se t Page 137 he says Malik Shah brought under his sway 
¢ whole of the countries of Turkistan.” At page 260 also, our auth 
ae that “the Sultan ([Muhammad, Khwirazm Shih] set ott faa 
rae inetd and Turkistin ; and the whole of the Maliks and Sultans of 
pede taks dynasty, who held territory in the countries of Mawara-un-Nahr 
; et ese “mb before him,” and this was immediately 
before fe ee ay e Gar Khan and his dynasty. All this, and 
re 1 1 related, certainly does not show that ‘the Afrasiab 
; mistake, oH ate recent writer, merely because he has not found any- 
about them in the foreign translations to which he alone has access, 















Amir of Bilasa-ghiin, unable to coerce these Tur 
i i h ; 0 ‘ks—the Karliighs and 
1 hearit of the arrival in his vicinity of the Gir Khan, the vans of 
and the number of his dependents and followers, despatched envoys 
own weakness, and inability to keep the Karlighs and 
and to invite him to move towards his capital, that he 
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tiers of Khurasan, and had ravaged Upper Khurasan lying 


statements on the subject which have recently appeared in the Geographical 
Magazine, and in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and more par- 
ticularly because the geography of these parts refers as much to the notice of 
the Afrasiyabi Maliks, of whom I have just given an account, as to the Kara- 
Khita-is, and will tend to elucidate the history of both dynasties. 

In the Geographical Magazine for December, 1874, page 389, is an article or 
letter on “ Bala Sagun and Karakorum,” referring to a ‘brochure of Professor 
V. Grigoreif, on the Khans of Turkistan, who quotes the Chronicle of ‘*Der- 
vish Akhmed Effendi” [probably meant for Darwesh Ahmad Afandi,—there is 
no sucha name as Akhmed] from a Turkish translation, in which it is said that 
“The capital of their dominions was at first the city of Balasagun, but after- 
wards Bukhara and Samarkand. ‘They began to rule over Mavrennahr in the 
year 383 (993 A.D.), and their dynasty came to an end in 609 (1212 A.D.) 
Their main possessions were: 1. Bala Sagun, which was their capital, situated 
at the beginning of the 7th climate in 102° of Long. and 48° of Lat., not far 
and considered from of old the old boundary city of Turkis- 
tan; 2, Kashghar, the capital of Turan, in the 6th climate in 120° of Long. and 
45° of Lat.; at is also called Ardukend, &c.; 3. Khotan, in the most distant 
part of Turkistan, Long, 170°, and Lat. 42°; 4. Karakorum; 5, Taras; 
6. Farad; all three important cities.” 

This statement is tolerably correct, according to the Oriental geographers, 
with a few exceptions. They could not possibly have begun to reign over 
Mawara-un-Nahr in 383 H., because “the Great Khan” did not take pos- 

4 until the 11th month of 389 H., up to which 


session permanently of Bukhara ‘ 
time, the Samanis ruled over Mawara-un-Nahr [See page 52 of this trans- 


lation). 
In no histories, however, 


from Kashghar, 





that I have met with, and they are nota few, is 


such a statement made as that, ‘‘at first, the city of Bala Sagun [What has the 
«Effendi Akhmed” done with the gh in the name Bilasa-ghiin ? SHeiince 
likely to have written it with simple g any more than he would write Ahmad 
with 44,] was the capital,” and afterwards Bukhara and Samrkand. Bilasa- 
ghiin continued to be the capital of a branch of the family up to 522 H., when it 
was given up to the Kara-Khita-1s. The Afrasiyabi began to reign beste 
before 383 H. Without referring at all to pre-MudaneT > ce 
Turk dynasty, the ruler of which is styled Khakan, as the Aftasiye . ings 
also sometimes called, a¢ Samrkand and Bukhara when the ~— first pes : 
the Jihiin, and they are, doubtless, one and the same. The : rst be 

them in Muhammadan times is during the period of the early ’Arab governors 


{ere ee « ti { the Tahiris and Samanis, but the 
of Mawara-un-Nahr, previous to the sa or §4 Hs, when Muhallab made a 


earliest date mentioned is about the year ; 
raid on Bukhara. In 77 H., the people of the Sughd of acpnee eo 
tioned, and their Malik, Tarkhiin by name. Inroads were pe ope 
ghanah by the *Arabs in 87 H., and a treaty was entered into eer a4 
Tn 111 H., the Turks issued from the tracts north of eae sc , 
and invaded Khurasan, but the Khakan of the Turks was eae pee are ee 
Soon after, the Khakan again returned with a great = = dirs 

of Samrkand had to render aid to Junaid, but nothing preprectees moeee 
Then followed the rise of Aba-Muslim, when the epee ie bys 
little thought of, the rise of the manis forced 


Tahiris and Sa 
2 i d- the 
Turks back from Mawara-un-Nahr, but, 10 367 Hes Shams-w Daulah, 
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on the bank of the Jihiin, and the confines of Balkh, 


Llak Khin of the. Turks, entered“Mawara-un-Nahr, as already stated in the 
account of them. In no history is Bilasa-ghiin mentioned as fheiy capital, but 
Kashghar is constantly referred to as such. Ahmad, the first of the Saminis 
[See page 28], who died in 261 u., held Farghanah, Shash, and Isfanjab— 
most of the people of which were Ghuzz, and Khalj Turks, who had embraced 
the Musalman faith—together with Kashghar and Turkistan to the frontier of 
Chin, and this shows where some of the Turk tribes were located at that 
period. In 280 H., Isma’il, Samant, made a raid upon the country of the 
Turks, took their chief town, the name of which, unfortunately, is not men- 
tioned, and carried off great booty and a yast number of captives ; but it 
appears that, the more the SAmanis turned their attention to Khurasan, the 
stronger grew the Turks beyond the Sihiin. On disturbances arising in the 
Samant empire, from the time of Amir Nih, the IXth of that dynasty, the 
Afrasiyabi Maliks began to meditate conquests in Mawara-un-Nahr, and 

in 383 H., the son and successor of the I-lak Khin—Abi-Miisa-i-Harin, the 
Bughra Khan— determined to attack Bukhara, but he did not retain possession 
of it. Three sovereigns of the Samani dynasty reigned after 387 H. The 
former date was about seven years after the widow, Alin-Kuwa, gave birth to 
the ‘* sons of light.” - 

It is amusing to read the various theories put forth with regard to the site 
of Bilasa-ghiin, and the derivation of its name. 

In the Geographical Magazine for June, 1874, we are told, in a paper by 
Mr. Robert Michell, who quotes M, Paderin, that ‘‘ Bela-sagun,” as he styles 
it, is indifferently called Kara-Korum, Kara-Kherem, Kara-Koram, and Kara- 

‘ Khelin, and that, ‘“by Muhammadan writers, it is called Urdu Balik (D’Ohs- 
son, Hist. des Mongols, t. 1, p. 76) or Belasagun, now written [by whom ?] 
Balgasun, ae Sendaes explains is only a title.” 

: lis may be | i as simple nonsense. Bilasa-ghiin and Kara- 

a ely eng pies. . 

___ In the same Aagasine for July, 1874, p. 167, Colonel Yule, C.B., referrin 

__ to the above, says ‘ That'Belasaghun was a corruption of the Mongol Bal, 
tent or ‘city or royal residence,’ as is intimated in the same passage, 

b: but he thinks that it is ‘‘greatly to be questioned ” 

was the same as Karakoram. . . . . By the story Bela- 

here between these (the Caspian, Aral, and Jaxartes) 















..““Belasaghun was a corruption of the Mongol 
nor do I think any Eastern author will be found 

r reasons I shall mention farther on. , 

/ Magazine Mr. Michell again informs us 
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Tirmid, Amid,’ Tal-kan, Guzarwan [also Juzarwan] and 


1 Probably Amii, or Amiiiah, a town en the banks of the Jihun, a place 
frequently mentioned in history, and which gives the name of Ami, Amin, or 
Amiiah to the river Jihiin, which separates Khurasan and I-ran from Tian 
and Turkistan, the signification of which words are, full, replete, running over, 
full to the brim. 

The inroads of Kara-Khita-is into Khurasan refer to the time of the 
Khwarazmi rulers, particularly Sultan Shah. See note 7, page 245. 





Balga-sun (Ba/ya meaning ‘‘guarded refuge,” and Sun being, perhaps, an 
objective case, and derived from Su, water,” &c. 

Such a situation for Bilasi-ghiin is scarcely possible. 

In the next number of the Geographical Magazine, for September, 1874, 
Colonel Yule again writes, referring to the above, ‘‘ Balghasun is a Mongol 
word apparently meaning city” (perhaps “walled city,” but I have no access 
to a dictionary), and, in a foot-note, adds: ‘*It is, I presume, a derivative 
from Baligh. Asun one sees ina common Mongol termination, but I do not 


know its force.” 


We are not informed who says “ Balghasun” is a Mongol word, but con- 
sidering that we only hear of it through the Musalman writers, who give us 
the account of the Gir Khan, and the battle between the Sultan of Xhwarazm 
and the Kara-Khita-is, and before the irruption of the Mughals, is it likely 
: 1? It appears also to have been entirely overlooked 


to be ‘ta Mongol wore ; rely © 
ories, that the Mughals did not dwell in cities, towns, 


with regard to these the 
or houses, but in felt tents. ; asia : 
Asiin is certainly a Mughal, or Turkish name, as in Ta-ir Asin who was 
i Urha <i es, and some others. 
chief of the Urhar Markit tribes, anc : 
I shall have something more to say respecting Kara-Kuram under Uktie 


Ka’an’s reign. ed ra “ 
Surgeon-Major Bellew, of the late se Mission, informs us that 
Bala Cubali: chol” ! 
‘«Baldsighun,” is ‘the Kubaligh of the Mogho ioe 
Mr. hams Schuyler, in the Geographical a fot Oe 
9:3 i ct in s i Bilasa-ghiin is not a Mu 
>. 389, is quite correct in supposing that ‘ : : 
nr aedainiy does not come from Persian 4 bala,” Upper prea 
because the second letter in that Persian word is Pel! ——- 
_also written with G—4—for é—gh—whiel is pro : 
ioned in explanation of it—BrLAsA-GH N— 


this place was a long way west of Kara- 


letter in wth h- t 
according to the vowel points ment 
is Jim—J—and, without one 

ram, and more to the south. : 
be ree Yule, in ‘a note” to Mr. E. Schuyler's ee 
expression as given by D'Ohsson conveys the moe ee 
« Gubalik” was given to the city by the ‘‘ Mongols : se ee < 
and that ‘ Balghasun” alone could not have i wi * ea oo een 
city, meaning as it does merely “city,” and that oe pare pied — 
ict for Armalit, and may indicate Cobaleh (or Gu 


Almalig,” &c. mae sit a es 

It re certain that the Mughals called create ee po 
with the guttural g#, and 3 and & being cree : pe es Ee 
and the Juwaini says so as well as many others, Bigg a 
« Aymalik,” ‘‘Cobalik,” nor « Balghasun.”  goetige OR certainly : 
previous name, and by no other was it known, according histories avail- 


“Jeter,” says, Juwaine’s 
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Gharjistan, as far as the frontier of Ghiir. All Mawara-un- \ Nahr, Farghanah, and Khwarazm, and s tein 
; ' razm, a ome parts o 


able, until the Mughals gave it a name among themselves, but I look upon the ' ‘ , 

Mughal name as merely a by-name. The city did not lose its previous name ajown poise pals aaah y rad a SOVCTSESE COBEN ae peso 

in consequence of this by-name, but it is scarcely mentioned after its sack by the ) Fae who nase tennis apilleses bash exception) <i Ouey nine 

army of the last Gtr Khan, and it was subsequently destroyed by the Mughals tah eee te: fon ely 18751 BP 217), es pare Ae: descend pags 

at the time of the Chingiz Khao’s irruption into Islim. The meanin Afrasiab, who was deprived of his title of Khan, leaving him only that of ‘ 7A 

assigned to Ghii by Oriental writers is ‘‘good,” “fine,” ‘*‘pleasant,” &c ; a : ieee 

Baligh signifies “‘city”—as Bish-Baligh, Khin-Baligh, Mau-Baligh, and the fi Tn another place this very “Uk 7 A) ST ee 
iB » au y 2 


we 
_ ae, 
« 


i i : a Fi ji “Cone of the Lion Khans—Lion Hoei or Lion Uighurs of Visdelu, whose 
like, but Ghai alone does not mean ‘‘good city,” ‘‘fine city,” nor ‘* beautiful northern capital was Almaligh, a well known city in oe middle age history of 
Central Asia, which is said to mean City of Apples” [there is no baligh, how- 
ever, in the word], but in what tongue is not said... . “It is fixed on the 
site of the modern [!] city of Old Kuldja, on the river Ili,” but who fixed it is 
not said. In Col. Walker's last Map (1875) Kuldja figures as /// 

A line or two after we have, ‘1 have no doubt, therefore, that it was its 
chief [the chief of Almaligh], the Lion Khan of the Uighurs,” &c., . . . the 
metropolitan city of the Lion Khans,” &c., &c. See Nos, IX, and X. of that 
dynasty, note to page 905. 

Page 277, of the same paper, the writer says :—‘* The deposed Khan of Turkis- 
tan had his seat of empire at Samarkand,” it was at ‘‘ Bilasagun ” before, and, 
just above, p. 269, “ Almaligh” was ‘‘ the metropolitan city” ; and, by way 
of improving this, at page 272, I find that ‘At Khan” [At Khan—the 
Kara-Khita-i, who, with Baniko of Taraz, fought the battle with Sultan 
Sanjar] ets probably the dispossessed Khan of Turkistan,” his ‘*Ilk Khan,” 
and, at p. 282 that ‘‘the old royal race of the Turkish Sultans of Turkistan 
still held subordinate authority at Samrkand” !! In no History is the chief of 
Bilasa-ghiin ever styled Sultan, which was the title of the head of the 

siyabi dynasty. . 
- i Seaich - all this is that the Afrasiyabt dynasty is “a mistake,” and 
yet they are said to have reigned at three aigfereng ope 
Almaligh, and Samrkand, and also to have held sway at gar, Br : 
“descendants of Afrasiab,” also ‘Lion Uighurs [I-ghirs], ee of ‘the 
old royal race of Turkish Sultans,” and yet also Karlie What a 
tissue of mistakes and inconsistencies have we here! See also the note on 


Koshluk farther on. 

I have already alluded to s 

Asiyabi dynasty. ; f ui 
erie icearts lates theory [Geog. Mag. July, 1878] is that ‘ beeen 
which Mr. Schuyler has “ identified” with Merke, “seems to a gee 
the famous capital of the Kara Khitai, Balasaghun, which has 

sect of much controversy !” 
wie respect to the situation of Almaligh, I have air pce wiege 
ticulars, which fix its position tolerably clearly. On tl Fd o re 
‘Timir’s moving into Mughalistan from Samrkand, in 791 Hy pr ie 
Sibiin at Tash-kand, and reached the Issi-Kol JS gt Se or 
Js &+!—where he was joined by the troops which ha _ se 
thither. Having remained there for a time to pet nis. a a be: 
force set out by the ’Ukbah ox Pass of Agjattl or — ae 
»slaughtering the enemy on both sides of its route, un age oo 
Almiligh, it crossed the river Nih—w!!—by Loigasaa ee ee 
reached the Kara-tal, &c., and no river Chit is at all s _ Oe 
tal river rises about twenty or twenty-five miles west 


city.” 

Mr. H. H. Howorth has been writing voluminous articles lately on ‘‘ Avlie 
Ata,” the ‘‘Khara Khitais,” ‘‘Balasagun,” and other kindred subjects, but, 
to judge from them, he appears to change his opinions, as well as his proper 
names, with each fresh one. 

In the Geographical Magazine, for July, 1875, p. 217, he writes with reference 
to ‘‘Balasagun” that ‘‘Gu-Balik” is probably the /iterad translation of ‘‘ city 
on the Chu,” and he follows one of the writers just referred to, and says that 
‘‘Balasagun” [all three writers mentioned spell the word differently, it will 
be observed] ‘‘ merely means city,” and that ‘‘ Balasagun is a wholly indefinite 
term.” In this last opinion I do not by any means agree with him. What 
more definite name is required I cannot conceive : it is as definite as Samrkand 
or Bukhara. But in what tongue does *‘ Gu-Balik” mean only ‘‘city”? 
This is diametrically opposed to Colonel Yule’s theory. 

In the Geographical Magazine, for December, 1875, p. 378, Mr. Howorth 
makes a very ‘bold guess” indeed ‘‘that Kayalik is no other than Go-dalig 
[sic] i.e. Beautiful City,” and so—as he states above that “ Balasagun,” which 
is ‘‘a wholly indefinite name,” and “ only means city,” is ‘‘ Gu-Balik”’—Bilasa- 
ghiin and Kayalik must, consequently, be one and the same place, while, on 
the very same page, Kayalik, the existence of which is undoubted, long before 
the Kara-Khita-is were heard of in that part, is supposed to be “a city or 
town of their foundation.” In the map to his book, ‘* Ze Afongols Proper,” 
however, ‘‘Bilasaghun” and ‘‘ Kabalik (Kayalik)” are some 500 miles apart ! 

On that same page it is also said that Kayalik is no doubt compounded of 
the well known Turkish particle baligh or town, but in the % 2. As, Soc., 
vol. viii., part ii., p. 275, he writes: ‘‘The site of Balasaghun has been much 
debated. It was the capital of the ancient Turkish Khans of Turkistan: 
It merely means city.” 

Again, in the % &. As. Soc., p. 277, we have: “Another important town 
of the Kara Khitaes was Kayalik or Kabalik. . . . which name is not impro- 
_ pably a corruption of Kobalik or Kabalik,” and, “the present Russian station 
opal’? is supposed to be its site. 
‘ 1 , page 267, ‘Bish-balig” is said to mean “six courts,” 
“six towns,” but what authority exists for this last state- 
At pages 6 and 21 of his ‘‘ Mongols Proper” we are 

“Bishbalig,” and in the map prefixed to it we 
\ t at page 737 it is stated that ‘‘ Piechipali is 
itis ‘* Bish Balig, the capital of Uiguria.” 

“ towns,” which is correct, for dish, 










Mr. Howorth, ‘‘to be a 
{whom I have, I think, 
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Khurasan also, used to send them tribute; and, upon 


I-mil?] of Col. Walker’s map, in Lat. 44° ro’, Long. 78° to’, and falls into the 
Tin-ghiz, or Din-ghiz, or Lake Balkash. So Almaligh is to be looked for, or 
rather its site, to the wes¢ of the river lth, and nearer Almati than ‘“‘ New 
Khulja.” 

In looking for sites of such places, it appears to me that sufficient allowance 
is not made for the physical changes which may have taken place during six 
centuries. In one great tract of country, in particular, as I shall presently 
show, a vast desert has existed for some centuries, where, previously, many 
flourishing cities stood; but the sites even of the cities of Bilas&i-ghiin, Kayalik, 
Bish-baligh, and Almaligh, were entirely unknown upwards of three centuries 
since. Landmarks have disappeared, and hence people look elsewhere than in 
this desert for lost cities, in many instances. I may also again mention here 
that our author's Kabalik—!\s—at page 154 is incorrect. The copyists of 
the different. J7SS. wrote | for .s—and such an error has occurred in other 
Histories than his carelessly copied. The city’s name is properly 3!\s accord- 
ing to other authorities, and the place certainly lay south of the Ulugh Tagh, 
or Thianshan mountains, but near them. 

I will now give a few particulars as to what the Mubammadan authors, 
and some old travellers say, respecting the geography of the parts herein 
referred to. 

In Astley’s Collection Bish-Baligh—@\+.—is said to be 26° W, of Pekin, 
and rather more than 44° N. of the equator, and about a degree N. of Turfiin 
—y'b—while Kara-Kuram is said to be 10° W. from Pekin, and about the 
same distance as Bish-Baligh N. of the line. The I-ghir country formerly 
seems to have included the provinces of Turfin and Khamil, or at least the 
middle portion near Turfan, within eight or nine leagues of which was their 
capital called Ho-chew by the Chinese, but, as previously mentioned, the moun- 
tain [range] of Karai-Kuram was about the centre of it. Whether Ho-chew is 
Bish-Baligh—which was a well known place long after the Mughal invasion— 

__ or whether the last was another capital to the N. of Turfan, as Gaubil men- 
tions, is difficult to say. The I-ghiirs were masters of a portion of the 
jacent parts of Tattary to the sources of the Irtish and Mount Altai [Altan 
ns], as were the Karghiz. 
says Bilasa-ghtn is near Farab or Utrir—a totally different 
in the territory of Balkh, but Abi-l-Fid& blunders often. 
1 in Astley say the correct name is Yalasa-ghiin, or ‘ Good 
n, and that B and Y in the Arabic are easy to mistake. 
e here is their own. Bilaisa-ghiin is also said to be 
‘in Little Bukharia—Kichik Bukhara, or the western 
ory, as at present constituted—near the borders of 
t try of the Kalimaks, and one of the principal 
E ia.” Others again say that it was 
quoted by Prof. Grigoreif, also says, and 
| Turkistan, 
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, several occasions, they had made captive and carried off 
Musalmins from those tracts, 


or Hohang-Ho, is said to be called Kara-Khitae—because the Khita-is 
dwelt so long in that part, and herein the empire of the Kin, or 
Western Lyau of the Chinese writers, appears to have been founded, It is 
farther east and farther south than what appears in some recent maps as 
** Karakhitai.”’ 

: Another writer plainly states that ‘Farab is a city of Turkistan Jetveen 
Chach, i, e, Chaj or Tash-kand and Bilasa-ghiin, both of which are cities of 
Turkistan, and that it is the name of the territory likewise in which it is 
situated,”’ and, farther, that the word signifies “lands cultivated by artificial 
irrigation by means of rivers or Adrfzes—subterranean canals—in distinction to 
lands irrigated naturally by rain.” According to this, Bilisi-ghiin must be 
looked for to the northward of Tash-kand. 

It may also be well to mention what the Oriental geographers mean by 
the term MAWARA-UN-NAHR, the Great Bukharia of old European writers 
and travellers. The term is neither ‘equivalent to Doub,” nor to ‘ Mesopo- 
tamia,” but simply ‘that which is beyond é#e river,” i.e. the Jihtn, Amiiah, 
or Oxus—7rans-Oxus. It has the territory of Tash-kand on the N., Balkh 
on the S., Khwarazm on the W., Farghinah on the E., and Samrkand is its 
capital, 

“* FARGHANAH, which is the name of a country [not of the city of Khokand 
as it is made to appear in Col. Walker's map], is bounded on the W. by 
Samrkand and its district, E. by Kashghar, S. by the Kohistan of Badakh- 
shan, and, although the parts bounding it to the N., previous to the ninth 
century of the H., were in a flourishing condition, and contained places such 
as Almaligh—JlJ!—Alamati or Almatii—yil/!—and Banki—G}—other- 
wise Tariz—;!b [no Bilasi-ghiin is referred to], yet now, through the passage 
of the Ozbaks, it has become desolated. The river Sihtin, also called the 
Ab-i-Khujand, flows through it, enters Turkistan, and becomes lost in the 
sands.” There is no mention whatever made of the ’Aral Lake or Sea in the 
works I am quoting. ac 

“Tn the hetibacy of Farghinah there are seven large and small cities, five 
to the S., and two to the N. of the Sihiin:—t. Andigain [Andyan of the 
*Arabs], a very strongly fortified place ; 2. Ush; 3. Marghantan [sie ee 
Marghilin of the maps], seven farsakhs W. of Andigin; 4 Khujand, . of 
which is a mountain called Mughal-Tagh in which much Srritzah and other 
valuable things are found ; 5. Akhshi, on the N. side of the Sihiin [the Aksi 
of maps], which, with the exception of Andigin, is the gett Ee 
f anah; 6. Shash, a very old place, now [old] Tash-kand, tis ee 

gch and Chaj [incorrectly — 2 Uz-gand. Khokand is 

a comparatively modern place. ae 
<cehahre at Turkistan, are all separate territories. 
is mostly in the sixth climate, including Farab, — 
jef town of which is called Gugar— 35; but SES say it ual 
ash or Chaj, and near unto Biladsi-ghiin—as* 
iting the name Of this famous place—Bilidsa-ghin— 
ed to be from dilad, only it is the plwra? form 


uuntry. : 
se eee a great city, but it has been in ruins 
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With the exception of the Sultans of Ghiir and Bamian, 


The territory of KAsicuar is bounded N. by the mountains of Mughalistan 
[the Ulugh-Tagh of the Turks—See note on the Turks, p. 875, and Thianshan 
of the maps], out of which several rivers flow. Its W. boundary is also a 
range of mountains which shoot out from the mountains of Mughalistan 
towards the $.—Bilaur [also written Billaur] Tagh—the name of which range 
does not require ‘‘to be abolished,” since it has been known from the time of 
?Abd-ullah-i-Khurdadbih down to Khushhal, Khatak, Afghan, and to modern 
times—and from these also issue rivers which flow from W. to E.; and the 
whole of the country of Kashghar and Khutan lies at the skirts of these two 
ranges of mountains. The E. and S. boundary is a great sahra or steppe—a 
plain, not naturally a desert—which is wholly jungle and wilderness, and 
hillocks of moving sand. In ancient times there were several cities in this 
tract, the names of three of which are Katak or Katuk—eS—Tiir—, 3—and 
Lob-Kagal—Js" s!—probably Lob-Katal, between Turfan and Khutan ; but 
they have been all buried in thesands. There was another called Fulad-Sum— 

‘s3b—but its fate is not recorded. It was a well-known place in the Chingiz 
Schan’s time. . 

YARKAND, in former times, was a great city, but it had greatly decayed, 
and was becoming desolate, when Mirza Abii-Bikr made it his capital. It 
soon after had 12,000 gardens in and around the city, which was surrounded 
by a wall thirty cubits high. The people of this part of the territory are 
[when the author wrote] divided into four classes, the Tumin, cultivators or 
peasantry, the Kiichin, or soldiery, the I-miks, or nomads, and the officials. 

KuUTAN was one of the most celebrated of cities and territories, ‘‘ but of 
that rose, naught but the thorn remains at present.” ’Abii-l-Fidi says it was 
a city of the I-ghiirs. In former times, before the desert just mentioned 
approached so near it, Chin could be reached in fourteen days, the whole way 
was inhabited and cultivated, and one or two persons could pass to and fro 
with safety, without being ob! to join Kafilahs, but now [when the author 
wrote], on account of the Kali Europeanized ‘‘ Kalmuks”—the route is 
‘closed, and that which is now followed is 100 stages. Vast quantities of 

hab or yashm, also called dejaédah—jade or jasper—is found in the rivers of 
‘Khutan, and in those territories also the camel of the desert, 


[Little Bukharia] appears the same precisely as 
rAH—8 90 _2—which signifies “towards or facing 
boundaries 


ei of which are thus given. 
§. Jirjin—ylexe—and Sarigh-i-I- ghir— 
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who used not to submit to them, all the rest of the Maliks 





Some say the first of this dynasty assumed the title of Gur Khan before | 
Bilasa-ghiin was given up to him by the Afrasiyabi Khan, but, certainly, it was 
not conferred upon him by Musalmans, Its assumption is said to have taken | 
place in 522 H, [A.D. 1128], at which time Muhammad Khan [Ahmad of | 
ms writers], who bore the title of Arsalan Khan, ruled over Mawara-un- 
Nahr. See No, XVIL. of the Afrasiyabi dynasty, who, certainly, is mot the 
person referred to as surrendering his sovereignty and capital to the Gir Khan; 
and, from what follows, and what I have already stated, it is proved beyond a 
doubt, that there were several petty dynasties of Afrisiyabi Khans in Turkistan, 
besides the rulers of Mawara-un-Nahr. 

Alfi says that, at the period when the Kara-Khita-is fought with Sultan 
Sanjar, the territories of Turkistan, namely, Kishghar, Bilad-saghiin, Taraz, 
Khutan, and other parts besides, were in the possession of great Khans, who 
were Turks, who accounted themselves of the lineage of Afrasiyab, and 
descendants of Satuk Karachar, and that, at that time, all had become 
converts to Islam. 

The Giir Khan, having assumed the sovereignty over the Afrisiyabi Amir of 
Bilisa-ghiin and his territory, now despatched Shabnahs [Intendants] into® 
different provinces and districts, and, after a time, his dependants and followers 
increasing, and growing still more flourishing, and their cattle fat [ste in MSS.], 
reduced the Kankulis to subjection, despatched an army towards “ Kashghar 
and Khutan of Turkistan, and subjected those territories.” The Karlighs are 
also mentioned, but another division of that great tribe, not included in the 
one mentioned as being located on the eastern frontier of Arsalan Khan’s : 
dominions, appears to have moved, or to have been forced, farther south-west ; 
for, about this period, or perhaps a short time previously, this portion of them 
had worsted the Ghuzz, and expelled them from their former pasture-lands, and 
compelled them to enter Chaghnanian and Khatl, the plural form of which 
word, Khatlin, is also applied to that district or tract of country [but Khutlan 
is incorrect; the first vowel is fat, not gamma], and it is also called Kol-i-Ab, 
which is a dependency of Badakhshan, and famous for its beautiful damsels 
and fine horses. See note *, page 374, and note §, page 423. baa 

Subse jnently the Gir Khan despatched a great army towards the territory 
of the Kirkiz to take vengeance for the treatment he had suffered there, and 
Bish-Baligh was taken possession of. From thence the Gir Khan's forces were 
despatched towards the territory of Farghanah or Andigan and M Awara-un-Nahr. ; 

The situation of the land or territory of Khirkhiz, or Kirkiz, or Kirkiz, s 
as it is also written, has been a puzzling subject hitherto, but its situation is 
apparent here, more particularly if we take the description along with what is 
stated in the MASALIK WA MAMALIK, and in Ipn-HavKAL. Speaking of 
China, the former work says:—‘* If one desires to proceed from the east [Chin] 
towards the west, by the country of the Naemins, the territory of Khirkh 
the Taghar-i-Ghuzz [see note on this subject farther on], and Kin 
towards the sea, it is a journey of nearly four months. . . - The chin 
Tibbat lies between the land of Khirkhiz and the kingdom of Chin. | 7 
lies between the sea, the land of the Ghuzz and Tibbat,” &e., &c. 

The Sultans of Mawara-un-Nahr, ‘who were the father pe 
of Sultan ’Ugman of the Afrasiyabi dynasty, also laid their 
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line of the Gir Khan’s commands, and became his tributaries.” See 
dynasty of the Afrasiyabi Maliks, Nos. XIX. and XXUT 
i 3N2 : 
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of the confines had become subject to that race, On two 


Tn 534 H. [A.D. 1137, but the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, contfary to several 
others, says in 536 u.], his troops defeated Sultin Sanjar on the frontiers of 
Samrkand, as already recorded at page 154; but, since that was written by 
me, I have elsewhere found some further particulars respecting that defeat 
which clear up so completely a most obscure passage in our author's account 
there given, that I must relate them here, The identical passage in our author 
referred to is as follows. ‘‘ After a great part of his [Sanjar’s] reign had elapsed, 
a body of people from Kara-Khitie, from Tamghaj [see Afrasiyabi Malik, No. 
XXI.], and the dependencies of Chin, entered the confines of Kara-Kuram of 
Turkistin, and solicited Sultan Sanjar to assign them grazing lands; and, 
with the Sultan’s permission, they took up their quarters on those confines, 
in Bilasa-ghiin, Kabalik [Kaidlik— gw is the correct name], and Almilik, 
and made those parts their grazing grounds.” 

In’ an article by Mr. H. H. Howorth, entitled “ The Northern Frontagers 
of China: The Kara Khitai,” in the Yournal Ro, As. Soc. for April, 1876, 
p: 271, the above passage from this Translation is quoted, and its writer adds, 
referring to our author, “The latter author is mistaken in supposing that 
*Turkistan was then subject to Sanjar,” &c. Now, considering that Mr, 
Hloworth is wholly dependent on foreign translations for his information on 
these matters, such a statement on his part, to say the least of it, is pre- 
sumptuous, I need scarcely mention to those who can read the eastern His- 
torians for themselves, that every author who has written on the subject in the 
Persian language agrees with our author, even the ‘‘ great Raschid” himself, 
respecting Sultan Sanjar’s suzerainty over the parts in question, as well as to 
his father's and grandfather's suzerainty likewise. s 3 ; 

«© When their progeny became very numerous, during the Sultan's reign, 
they rebelled against his authority, and fought a battle against him, Tantko 
of Taraz, at the nomination of Sunkam and I-ma, was at the head of the 
Khita-is. ‘The Sultan’s forces, from a long period of inaction, and enervated 
by protracted ease and luxury, were unable to cope with or stand before the 
‘enemy, and were overthrown; . . . he [the Sultan] coneluded a peace with 
and the pasture-lands of Turkistan and Bilasa-ghin, along with the 

towns included in those frontier tracts, were left in the hands of the 
















refer to, tending to throw light on the above, are, that, 
proceeded to Samrkand and dethroned Muhammad [No. 
siyabis], a part of the Kara-Khita-is had a pirat or 
p that j the frontier—the tracts assigned them by the 
ears, for our author is, by no means, mistaken, as the author 
py? , in stating that Sanjar’s authority extended as 
‘Turkistan, for his being at Samrkand, on this occasion, 

’ ‘mentioned at page 133, the Maliks of Turkistan, 
‘submitted to the authority of Alb-Arsalan, 
‘of the Sultan’s Amirs persuaded him that 
seizing their flocks and herds, and driving 

hom they accused of contumacy. ‘They 
d, through those Amirs, to present 
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or three occasions, the forces of the sovereigns of Ghiir, the 


page ae I-ma apparently] fled to the urdi of the Gir Khan, whose power 
lieciie: io hin if rage a Toe [the Afrasiyabt Maliks], and 
a ean i Hen he : ulpaa. ot Khurasan had become enfeebled by the 
of slaves and Rees ae ‘ + in re ss pea ye pie into tie andl 
Khurasin out eth ir | Beh vce ae ee publi 
era ae ol ‘_ pas die accordingly put his forces in motion, and 
ah hee 11s troops, despising them, moved to encounter them 
bate “ee ee or Precannony SY Cane for immensely superior numbers, 
ring’ te overthrow them easily. Sanjar’s troops however, who were but 
few in comparison with the enemy, were soon completely surrounded by the 
Kari-Khiti-is, and Sultan Sanjar had to attempt to cut his way out with a 
body of joo men. He succeeded, but he came out with only ten or fifteen 
remaining, In this affair 30,000 Musalmans were slain, and Taj-ud-Din 
Abi-l-Fath, Malik of Sijistin and Nimros, who, with the centre, maintained 
his ground to the last [see page 188] was taken prisoner. The rest agrees 
with what our author has already stated under Sanjar’s reign, 

The Tarikh-i-Alfi gives another account of the origin of the war between’ 
the Sultan and the Gir Khan. 

The Karlighiah families stationed on the frontier of Arsalan Khan’s 
dominions had been harshly treated by him, He considered they multiplied 
too fast, and set overseers of his own over them to prevent them having inter- 
course with their wives. ‘They endured this tyranny for a considerable time, 
not knowing whither to fly. At last, grown desperate, on the arrival on the 
frontier, which it was their duty to guard, of an immense Aaah of traders 
and merchants, consisting of Turks, Khita-is, and people from all parts to the 
eastward, they attacked the ‘ah, and seized all the property and effects of 
the merchants composing it. They then made known to them that, if they 
desired to get their property restored to them, they must put them in the way 
of finding a place beyond Arsalan Khan’s dominions, provided with water and 
forage sufficient to enable them to subsist, as they were resolved to stay no 
longer under his rule. The merchants told them they knew of a tract of 
country well provided with what they required, sufficient for the subsistence of 
ten times their number, and that it lay in the territory of Bilad-saghin in 
Turkistan. The Karlaghiah Turks, on this, restored the property of the 
merchants, seized their overseers, and, taking them along with them, made for 
the territory of Bilad-saghiin, and there took up their quarters. 

They were, however, in constant dread of Arsalan Khan, until the Gir 
Khan, who had, by this time, arrived in that part, entered into hostilities with 
the ruler of Mawara-un-Nabr and Turkistan, and the Karlaghiah entered into © 
combination with him. At this juncture, Arsalan Khan, as previously men- 
tioned, died, and Hasan-Tigin, who had been installed in his place by Sultin 
Sanjar, soon followed him. The sovereignty then devolved upon the Khakan, 
Mabmad, son of Arsalan. Shortly after, the Gir Khan, with a vast army of 
Khita-is and Turks, numbering, it is said, 300,000 men, advanced into 
Mahmid’s territory, and began to annex it, The Gur Khan imposed one 
as a tax upon each house in every city he reached, but neither allowed his troops: i 
to enter the people’s dwellings, nor their cultivated lands, and did not farther 
molest them. To such of the Maliks of Mawari-un-Nahr as submitted, the 
Gar Khan assigned a tablet of silver to be hung up at the entrance of their 
palaces. See Fournal Ro. As. Soe., Vol. Voy for 1870, p. 29+ : 
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champions of which army were the Sipah-salar, Khar-jam 


As previously mentioned, the Khakan, Mabmiid, was defeated, and, at his 
urgent prayer, Sultan Sanjar prepared to succour him. Sanjar is said to have 
taken six months to complete his arrangements, and, in the month of Zi-Hijjah, 
534 H., to have crossed the Jihiin with an army of 100,000 cavalry—an exag- 
gerated number—and moved towards Samrkand. Serving in his army were 
the Maliks of Sistan, Ghaznin, and Ghiir, and the Hakims of Mazandaran. 

When Sanjar reached Samrkand Mahmid complained bitterly of the con- 
duct of the Karltighiah, and the Sultan resolved to chastize them first. On 
becoming aware of his intention, they sought the protection of the Gir Khan, 
who sent a letter to the Sultan demanding what crime was laid to the charge 
of the Karliighiah. ‘The Sultiin’s reply, as may be imagined, was sufficiently 
haughty. The hostile forces moved to encounter each other, and, after an 
obstinate battle, the details of which have been already given, victory declared 
in favour of the Khita-is, who were immensely superior in point of numbers ; 
and the Sultan, having cut his way out with a few followers, fled to Tirmiz. 
The Wali of Sistan was taken prisoner [see page 188], and Amir Kimaj, who 
had charge of the Sultiin’s Aaram, and the whole of that establishment, were 
also made captive. 

Tt is stated in the Tarikh-i-Vafa’i, that nearly 30,000 Musalmins fell in this 
battle, and that among the slain were 4000 women. **In some other His- 
tories it is also stated that, after the flight of the Sultan, the Turks and 
Khita-is poured into the camp and began to plunder. On their approaching 
the part where the Aaram was, Turkan Khatiin, the Sultin’s chief consort, 
and most of the wives of the Amirs, and the soldiery who acted as their guard, 
defended it against the infidels, and slew a vast number of them ; and it was 
only after 4000 women had fallen that the rest of the Aaram was captured, 
including Turkan Khatiin. The Gir Khan left the females in charge of those 
of their own people who remained, and would not allow them to be interfered 
with. They were treated with honour and reverence, and, soon after, were 
sent back to the Sultan in Khurisin.” - 
| Mr. H. H. Howorth has not quoted my translation quite correctly [Yournal 
__R. AS. Soc: Vol. viii. p. 272]. Nowhere have I said that ‘At Khan was 

n alliance the chief of Kara Khitai.” In my note *, to page 154, I say 
| with At Khan,” which, as my authority related it, 
of the Gir Khan's forces. Most certainly At Khan 
Khan” of Turkistin, nor was he the dispossessed 
does Rashid-ud-Din, in his Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, 

| Khitae adopted the title of Gir Khan— 
in 525 H.” because he says, [in 
ok place in 536 4. [which began 5th 
nake it one year, and some, two years 
adopted the title of “Emir 
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{cham], and Muhammad-i-Khar-nak—on whom be peace! 


none ee  Saeae _ ar pened and, shortly after, he 
Whats cies das ; he comman we is gsuctegy Arbaz—y,|[this 
: y our author: ‘‘Imuz’’ is not correct] towards the 
Khwarazm territory, in order to sack and devastate the vustags [a word par- 
ticularly applied in Khwarazm to villages or collections of huts or felt tents, 
in distinction from the words dzh and faryah used in Irak and Khurasan]. 
Ilis troops created great havoc, and Itsiz, Sultan of Khwarazm, despatched 
an envoy to the Gir Khan to sue for peace, and agreed to pay allegiance to 
him for the future, and a yearly tribute of 30,000 dindrs, besides cattle, flocks, 
and other things. On this accommodation haying been entered into, Arbaz 
retired ; and soon after, in 537 H.[A.D. 1142-3], the Gir Khan died. He 
was of the Mani [Manichean] réligion himself, but his wife was a Christian, 

It is stated in Alfi that he died in the month of Rajab of the following year. 

He was succeeded by his wife, as no son remained to him, but some authors 
distinctly state that his daughter succeeded. To judge, however, from the 
events which followed, it is very improbable that the daughter then succeeded 
her father, because the name of the husband of the female sovereign who ruled 
so long is given, and it is scarcely probable that the Gir Khan's wife married 
again, without some mention of it being recorded, nor was it the custom, I 
believe, for widows to re-marry. 

The wife, whose name is not given, dying some time after her succession, 
but without any date being ‘mentioned, was succeeded by the Gir Khan’s 
daughter, Konik or Konayik KuAron, but whether the late sovereign was 
her mother has not transpired. .The word is somewhat uncertain in some 
works, but I put the most trustworthy reading first upon all occasions, and 
that used by the majority of writers. It is written Jaf which, according to 
whether g or & be used, may be spelt in various ways, and eby which may 
be Koyinik, and ysssS—Koliin—but another author, in two copies of his work, 
has Komanik or Gomanik or Komanig or Gominig—ebls—according as to 
whether the Tazi or ’Ajami & be meant. 

In the seventh year of I-yal-Arsalan, Khwarazm Shah’s reign [557 or 


558 H.], because he was not punctual in the payment of his tribute, as 


stipulated by his father, his dominions were assailed by the Gir Khan’s forces, 
The Sultan sent forward, in advance, Ghi-ir Beg, the Karligh, a native of 
Mawara-un-Nahr, with an advance force, towards the Amiiah, but he was 
defeated and taken captive before I-yal-Arsalan could come to his support, 
and the latter fell sick and returned to Khwarazm where he died in the month 
of Rajab of the same year. 
On the death of Lyal-Arsalin, there were two claimants to the throne—his 
two sons, Jalal-ud-Din, Sultan Shah, and ‘Imad-ud-Din, Takish Khan, who 
was the eldest son ; but he, not being sufficiently powerful to oust the former, 
who, with his mother—a strong-minded woman—was 10 peer 
capital, and being at that time absent in charge of the territory of bagi ie 
his father had taken from Kamal-ud-Din, Arsalan Khan, son of Mab ee 
annexed, entered the territory of the third Gir Khan, and sought help 
to recover his patrimony. She agreed to aid hi . 
his being put hp aaa of Khwarazm, he should pay over a certain amount 
of treasure, and a yearly tribute afterwards. iS vn ; 
‘A large army was accordingly despatched to support Sultan Takish, and 
im i i ‘lof her husband, Farma or Farmae, 
put him in possession, under the comman: ; . 


im, on the stipulation that, on — 
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—had caused the overthrow of the forces of Khita, and, in 


by name,—b5 or gli— who conducted the affairs of her empire. In the 
Jami’-ut-Tawarikh he is styled Farmae Aka. Sultan Shah and his mother 
fled, and Takish was put in possession of the capital, in Rabi’-ul-Akhir, 
568 H. [the end of December A.D. 1172]. 

Tt is evident, from this, that this female Gir Khan must have reigned a 
considerable time, since she was, at this period, living, and lived for a con- 
siderable time subsequently, for, not long after, the Kara-Khita-1 ruler sent to 
demand more tribute from Sultan Takish than had been previously stipulated, 
and, her envoy having behaved in a manner it was impossible to overlook, 
Takish put him to death, notwithstanding he was one of the most distinguished 
of the Khita-ts. 

“ On this, hostilities broke out between Takish and the Gir Khan, which the 
former’s brother, Sultan Shah, taking advantage of, left Ghiir, where he then 
was, and hastened to the presence of the Gir Khan, and sought assistance 
from her. ‘This was in 569 H. Our author distinctly states that the Ghirian 
Sultans treated Sultan Shah with honour, but plainly refused to aid him 
against Takish with whom they were in alliance [see page 245, and also 
note 3, page 239, para. 2], and our author was certainly well acquainted with 
Ghirian affairs generally. Mr. Howorth [Yournal Ro. As, Soc}, in the article 
before referred to, quotes Visdelu, but, if Visdelu ever styled Mu’ayYIp-Ub- 
~ _Din—which title signifies’ “The Aider of the Faith *_the A’INAH-DAR, or 
Mirror-Bearer, by the impossible and meaningless names of ‘ Umayyid t 
Aimakdur,” the value of his authority is clearly indi¢ated. 

The assistance sought by Sultin Shih was granted by her [the Gir Khan] in 
574-5 M1. [A.D. 1178-9], and again Farmae was sent with an army, but the success 
was only partial. The particulars will be found in note #, page 239, and note §, 
page 246. According to the authorities from which I take this account, the 
female Gir Khan now began to violate the laws and ordinances of the state, 
and to abandon herself to sensual desires, until matters went so far that the 
‘Jate Gir Khan’s brother, and the chief men in the empire resolved to rid 

( and they put her to death along with her paramour. 

ent, from this, that she must have reigned many years, for, 
rst Gir Khan’s death, viz. 537 H., to the year in which 
Shah, 574-5 H., is no less than thirty-eight years 
| this been his wife, she must have been a very old 
have cooled. It appears to me, therefore— 
without exception, mention but three 
as this dynasty, which lasted 
greater 
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credit for its mighty power than 
must have been succeeded first, by his 
< or Konayik. The date of her being 
not to be discovered. Having put 
chief personages in the empire] 

‘Khan, who were then alive, to 
e ss and obstruct the affairs 
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[one of] those battles, the Sipah-salar, Khar-jam, had 





ara 


“So eee a mene ramen into different parts, and appointed 
various offices, : fom, according, fo) et, Get eae 
ee Seely Khwairazm Shah, had, on his deathbed, enjoined his son 
eae . fa esontt to per himself with the Gir Khan if he 
leas « _ P ee cs safety of his dominions, because, he said, 
tia ‘gmt aren a gta! powerful enemies, which should by no 
pedod was tet tcade aa a sat ee, Spee rac a ere 
Shah ae to the thre cede : ‘ = pain arg Khwarazm 
ah, ca o ne, he continued for some time to transmit the tribute 
regularly as before, and friendship continued fo subsist between him and the 
Gur Khan ; and, when Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, Sultan of 
Ghiir, became hostile to Sultan Muhammad, and invaded his dominions, in 
Gor i, the Gir Khin despatched Lo,ooo men to the Sultan’s assistance under 
Bantko of Taraz [see pages 474 to 481 for our author’s account of it]; and 
before the te of Andkhiid [Indakhiid] the Khita-is fought an engagement 
with the Ghiiris, and overthrew them. On this occasion, Sultan *Usman of 
Samrkand, the last of the Afrasiyabis, was present, as a vassal, with the Khita-1 
army : he had not, at that time, withdrawn his allegiance from the Gur Khan. 
Now it was that Sultin Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, being successful in 
all his affairs, considered it time to throw off the yoke of the Gur Khan, to 
pay tribute to whom, as an infidel, he considered a blot upon his sovereignty, 
more especially since the insolence of the Kari-Khita-is had reached such a 
pitch, that their envoy, who is styled Tonshi or Tinshi——and, by some, a 
Tashi — si probably Taishi, was his title [See also page 732, and note at 
page 866], presumed to seat himself upon the throne along with the Sultan. He 
accordingly withheld the tribute for two or three years, and manifested great 
tardiness in paying it. At length, the Gir Khan despatched, as his envoy, 
his Wazir, Muhammad-i-Tie [s%—in some places written Nae—y'], and 
others, to demand payment, including all arrears. ' 
When the Kara-Khita-i envoy reached Khwarazm [the site of this famous 3 
capital has for centuries been known as Organj-i-Kubri—s5_4,3|—at which 4 
place the Russians have erected a fortress to protect their “trade routes.” 
Khiwak, anglicized A/iva, as it appears in Col. Walker’s last map is not 
Khwirazm. What appears there as “Kunia Urganj,” correctly, Kuhnah— 
old, ancient—Organj, is the place], the Sultan had made his preparations 
for an expedition into Khifchak [our author, at page 254, says the Sultiin’s 
mother was the daughter of Kadr Khan of Khifchak—other authors style her 
tribe Craniin—but he does not refer, in the least, to this expedition 5 and, 
at‘ page 260, calls the Gir Khan, by mistake evidently, Kalij _Khin—unless — 
Kulij was another of his titles, or an error for Koman—of Khitie, whose 
general was Baniko of Taraz], and was unwilling, at the same time, to disobey — 
his late father’s last request, and, moreover, did not wish to give the Kara- 3 
Khita-is a pretext or an opportunity for molesting his dominions during his 
absence in Khifchak, while he felt it a disgrace even to acknowledge his liability 
to pay this tribute. On this account he did not open his lips on the subject, — 
put left the affair in the hands of his mother—the celebrated Turkan Khatiin, tu 
whose subsequent misfortunes are so pitiable—and set out on his expedition — 
into Khifchak, the particulars respecting which expedition are not related by 
any author with whom I am acquainted. 2 
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attained martyrdom.’ The last of their armies which 


9 Our author has not given any details respecting these events in his account 
of the Ghiiris, nor has he referred to any but the last person here mentioned. 





Turkan Khitiin directed that the envoys should be received with befitting 
honour ; and the annual tribute due was made over to them. A number of 
distinguished persons of the capital were likewise despatched, along with 
Mahmiid-i-Tae, to the presence of the Gir Khan, to apologize for the delay 
which had occurred, and they were charged with expressions of homage and 
fealty as heretofore. Mahmiid-i-Tae, however, ‘‘ had witnessed the lofty bearing 
and stubbornness of Sultan Muhammad, knew his humour, and fathomed his 
thoughts, that he considered himself, in power and magnificence—he was 
master of some of the richest parts of Western Asia, west of the Amiiiah—the 
superior of the Gir Khan, and that he considered it beneath him to show 
humility or flattery to any human being, being satisfied, in his own mind, that 
the Maliks of the world were his vassals, and that, in fact, fortune itself was 
his servant.” Mahmiid-i-Tae represented these circumstances to the Gir 
Khan, and assured him that, after this time, the Sultin would certainly never 
pay him tribute again, and, consequently, the Sultan’s emissaries were not 
treated with the usual respect or consideration. 

Sultan Muhammad, having returned to the capital of his dominions, success- 
ful from his Khifchak expedition, began to make preparations for his cam- 
paign for liberating Mawara-un-Nahr from the yoke of the Kari-Khita-is. 
He had been constantly receiving communications in secret, with promises of 
support, from Bukhara particularly, as far back as 600 H., and from Sultan 
’Usman of Samrkand, and other rulers of Mawara-un-Nahr to whom the pro- 
tracted yoke of the Gir Khans was affliction, and who groaned under the 
exactions, the rapacity, and the injustice, of the Giir Khan’s representatives, 
who had begun to act contrary to previous usages. The Sultan, accordingly, 
marched an army to Bukhara then held by an upstart, named Sanjar Malik, 
and sent messages inviting the rulers above referred to to join him in his 
4 proposed enterprise. They were well satisfied to accept the Sultan’s offers ; 
and, under the determination of commencing hostilities against the Gir Khan, 

“ ing year, he returned from Bukhara. ‘This was in 606 1. 

O ¢: Koshlak by some writers, and ‘ Kashli, otherwise 
and Kashli Khan-i-Sunkar, the Tatar, by our author— 
of the Naemans, after the death of his father, and 
1is tribes, had, some time before, sought shelter with the Gir 

) ‘the Chingiz Khan. He had entertained rebellious 
» previous to Sultan ’Usmin’s becoming a partizan 
d - that some of the Giir Khian’s own nobles 
\is territory, had rebelled against his authority 
Khan's proceedings], and, on the 

‘Khita [of against the dominions 
Gir Khan that, if permitted 
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crossed the Jihiin and passed over towards Khurasan was 


The Gir Khan took the bait, conferred great honours upon him, and gave 
him the title of Khan—Kojlak Khan. 

Kojlak having departed, the Gir Khan, when too late, repented of having 
let him go, and sent out commands to have him recalled, but without effect. 
Kojlak assembled around him all the scattered Naeman tribe, and his fame 
became noised abroad : all, who were in any way connected with him in the 
Gir Khan’s forces, also joined him, and he found himself at the head of a 
large army. On reaching I-mil, and Kaialik, he was joined by Tak-Tughan, 
more respecting whom will be found farther on, the Amir or Chief of the 
Makrit Mughals of the Kaiat division [see note *, page 268], who had fled on 
hearing of the power of the Chingiz Khan ; and, in concert, they began to 
plunder and devastate the country; and the Tiimats, another Mughal tribe, 
dwelling near the frontier of Khita [on the S.E.], also joined in the outbreak. 
The Chingiz Khan had to despatch troops against them, the details respecting 
which, not being connected with the fate of the Gir Khan, I reserve for 
their proper place farther on. 

Kojlak, having now become sufficiently powerful, showed open hostility to 
his benefactor, the Gir Khan,-having previously instigated Sultan Muhammad 
to attack his dominions on the side of the Sihiin or river of Fanakat. Among 
others, to whom the Gir Khan had despatched messengers with instructions 
for Kojlak’s arrest, was Sultan ‘Usman of Samrkand, He had asked the 
Gar Khan to bestow upon him a daughter in marriage, and had been refused ; 
and this had completely alienated Usman from his cause, He took no notice 
of the message, and forthwith entered into communication with Sultan Mu- 
hammad, acknowledged his suzerainty, read the Khutbah for him, and began 
to coin the money in his name. 

The Gir Khan, on becoming aware of this state of affairs, despatched a 
force of 30,000 men against "Usman, and again reduced Samrkand, but did 
not deem it advisable to injure ’Usman further, as he looked upon Samrkand 
as the treasury of his empire, and, as Kojlak was acquiring great power, and ~ 
making head in the other direction [i-e. in the E. and S.E.], and molesting 
his territories, the army was withdrawn from Samrkand, and sent against 
Kojlak, who made an attempt to capture Bilasa-ghiin ; but he did not succeed, 
and, subsequently, was overthrown, details respecting which will be found 
farther on. : 

There is considerable discrepancy with regard to these last events in con- 
nexion with the Kara-Khita-is and the Khwarazmi Sultin, since it is stated 
by several authors, as already given in the notes on that dynasty, that the 
Gar Khan's troops appeared before Samrkand, and assaulted it several 1 times 
without success, and were finally recalled to operate against Kojlak. This, 
however, seems to refer to the defeat of the force sent by the "Gur Khan 
against Samrkand a second time, after the victory over Ban‘ko, narrated 
farther on, while the former happened before the Gir Khan's defeat by the 
Khwarazmis, as soon as he heard of *Usman’s disaffection, as the Tarikh-i- 

ahan-gir confirms. 4 
: eecetacsy on the withdrawal of the Gir Khan’s army to attack Kojlak, — 
Sultan Mubammad, who had been waiting his opportunity, now eee 
Samrkand with an army. -’Usman came forth to oe him, 

territory to him, and Turtiah, a relative of the Sultan 's mother, was oo 
there, as the Sultan’s lieutenant. The Sultan and his troops, accompanied 
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that which fought an engagement with the Sultan-i-Ghazi, 


Sultin ’Usman, and his available forces, probably, commenced his march to 
invade the Gir Khan’s dominions. Having crossed the Sihin at Fanakat, 
which is also called the Jihtin—i. e. great river—of Fanakat, by a bridge of 
boats, the Khwarazmi army advanced until it reached the Sahra—plain or 
steppe—of I-lash, in the territory of Tariz, which is also called Talis and 
Talash, situated beyond the frontier of Shish [now Tashkand], on the side 
nearest to Turkistan, 

In Col. Walker's map this place is called ‘‘ TuRKISTAN (Hazrer),” and 
this gives me a clue to the probable reason how it obtained this name. Near 
it is the tomb of the Khwajah, Ahmad, a Musalman saint of Turkistin, and, 
as the word Hagrat is applied to saints as well as to capitals, such as ‘*Hagrat- 
i-Dihli,” or ‘Hazrat Husain ”’—this place which sprung up near it, as Taraz 
declined, became known as the Mazar-i-Hagrat-i-Turkistan—the Tomb of the 
Saint of Turkistan, but Mazar, having been, by some means, dropped, Hazrat-i- 
Turkistin, Europeanized into “ Turkistan (Hazret),” has been the result. 
Taraz, in its day, was a large place, but was ruined, like many others, by the 
Uzbak inroads centuries since, as already stated. 

Having reached the plain of I-lish—also written I-lamish—Baniko, who 
held that territory as his appanage, and was the leader of the Gir Khan's 
troops, and who was then at Taraz awaiting them, issued forth to encounter 
the Khwarazmis ; and, on the 22nd—some say the 7th—of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 
607 H. [rath of Sept. A.D, 1210], a battle was fought in which the Kara- 
Khiti-is were completely overthrown, and Baniko wounded and taken prisoner. 

For the remainder of the events which followed see my notes to the 
Khwarazmi dynasty, page 262, note ', note 4, page goo, on the Afrasiyabi 
Maliks, and other details farther on. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew, who turns the Gir Khan into ‘‘Gorkhan,” after 
a aay: stating that ‘fa Khan or Ruler of Afrisiyab descent ” applied to 
__ **Gorkhan of the Kara Khitay,” immediately after turns ‘‘Gorkhan” into an 
“ Cighir,” and his army into ‘ Uighirs” as well; and makes Khwabrizm 

does the 4 come from in Khwarazm?] Shah “defeat the Uighur 
capture ‘‘Atrar,” in 620 H., four years after the Chingiz Khan 
kd and more than /hirteen years after the defeat of Baniko of 
of Kara Khita-is, which took place in the third month of 


“deposed by the Siuincdr Tartar [I wonder what sort 
Tartar is] Koshluk,” who ‘destroys the Uighur 
er on [p. 133] we have the same ‘Koshluk ”—though 
Doctor—made “‘ chief of the Néyman tribe of Chris- 
‘| ‘Then we are teld that ‘* Gorkhan, now ninety- 

k the field, recovered Atrar,” &c., and then that 
‘Nayman,” and “Shiincar Tartar— 
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Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Sam; and, when the 


A few lines further on the real I-ghiir sovereign, and successor of a long 
line of rulers, is turned into ‘‘ another Budhist chief, Aydy Cut, Tart4r,’ who 
“had risen to power at Balasaghtin” ! 

To the ‘‘ History of Kashghar ” above referred to, is appended a note, signed 
by Sir T. D, Forsyth, K.C.S.1, C.B., which states that ‘no one has gone 
into the History of Eastern Turkistan from the earliest times with such deep _ 
and careful research as Dr. Bellew. He has spent many months in reading 
voluminous Persian and Turki manuscripts, &c., &c.” 

The History in question only came under my notice since this account was 
written, or I should have referred to many other errors. I merely doso now ~ 
to correct a few of them, for history unless correct is worse than uséless— 
nothing can be more pernicious, because it misleads. 

I may also add that the Raugat-us-$afa, which the writer refers to in his 
list of authorities, is quite correct in its statements, and agrees with other 
writers. 

Before closing these remarks, I must say a few words on “the powerful 
dynasty of Kara Khitae,” which is said to have “revived on a small scale 
when destroyed by Gingis Khan [T always imagined that Kojlak and Sultan 
Muhammad destroyed it before the Chingiz Khin’s advance westward, at 
least the Oriental writers say so, the ‘great Raschid” included],” and which 
Visdelu is said to have made such an incredibly ridiculous statement about 
[See Mr. H. H. Howorth’s article in the ¥. R, As, Soc., before referred to], 
that the “* Kara Khitae should have traversed Khurasan and the wastes of Cen- 
tral Persia, and found their way into Kerman without a hint from the Persian 
historians, Nor can we conjecture a reason for such a march, nor why he [the 
Gir Khan is referred to] should have returned again into Turkistan if it had 
been made” | Here again is confusion worse confounded. E 

One of the Persian authors whose work, from a foreign translation, Mr. 
Howorth so often quotes, but whose name I will not at present mention, at the 4 
close of his account of this dynasty, adds + “The Gir Khan, having been 
seized by Kojlak, in one or two years died ; and, since the period of decay in the 
affairs, and the regression of the fortunes of that dynasty came about, that Wieee 
who was the captive of a prison [evidently referring to the brother of the — 
Giir Khan], became the Amir and Khan of that tribe or people, and the 
Khan of the grave of the house, home, and possessions of that race pee 
upon the words gir, also written gor, @ grave, and bhin wa many 
home, &c.], and his tribe became scattered and nae; caean 

About the time in question, and subsequently, se persons waa 
found their way into India, and some of the great nobles, oa eet 

sng Section of this translation, were Kara-Khita-ts. In the reign of 
proceiine Tima =-Khita-i tribe or people held the govern- 
Uktae also, Jai-Timir of the Kara-Khit a p waied ie ae 
ment of Khwarazm, and, subsequently, Mazandaran was wet. 
ernment. ‘the $ 
The Kara-Khita-is therefore were not so utterly pea beso tes 
and younger dynasty,” as they are fancifully styled DY ° Ut ite territory, 
connexion whatever. Burak the Hajib, a nghve ol at ee: 
and a relative of the leader of the Gir Khan's troops, ¥ pers te > 
Rohe th ere overthrown by the Khwarazm va 
great battle in which they w' panes teen of the Sultan, 
became a conyert to the Musalman faith, ents a hic oe 
and rose to the rank and office of a chamberlain. 
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period of the sovereignty of that Sultan-i-Ghizi clapsed 
and Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, acquired sway 
over the territories of Turkistan, Baniko of Taraz fought a 
battle with him, was defeated, and taken prisoner, and, at 
the hand of Sultan Muhammad, embraced the Mulan 
madan faith.’ 

Trustworthy persons have related in this manner, that 
Baniko of Taraéz came out victorious in forty-five battles 
over sovereigns of his own time, and no one [ever] defeated 
him [before]. On the third occasion,? Sultan Muhammad 
Khwarazm Shah, made a dash upon the equipage of the 
Khita-is, and captured the whole of it ; and Kashlii Khan- 


: Fanakati and Alfi say that Burak and his brother Jim-ud- i 
i-Bur, came into Khwarazm, with others, on the part ay che Pmt 4 
mie Sees Takish, to collect the tribute, and were treated o ait, 
and liked their reception so much, that i hetceme 
er one and te the Sulfan’s co Berichte) ee : 
ome ten years afterwards, when the Khwarazmi empi  over- 
turned by the irruption of the Mughals, and Sultan jaubelctecee ian 
against them, his brother, Ghiyas-ud-Din, Ak Sultan, was in Kirman rs 
subordinate sovereignty of which his father had conferred upon him, Burak, 
the chamberlain, joined him with some Kara-Khiti-is, his own private fol. 
lowers, and some of the late Sultan’s dispersed soldiery. After Ghiyas-ud-Di, ; 
Ak Sultin, had been defeated in an attempt upon Fars in 620-621 H, Bush, 
aggrieved on some account, left him, and set out for Hindiistan accompanied 
by some other Khwarazmt leaders, to seek service with Sultan I-yal-timigh, 
by A ‘Kich an ‘Muksin. On the way he was attacked near Jiraft by the 
oven : of Gawashir, on the part of Ghiyas-ud-Din, Ak Sultan, near the 
: tern frontier of Kirman, but chanced to defeat his assailant, through a party 
of ks serted the latter during the fight. Burak now resolved to 
the distracted state of the empire, and set up for himself ; 
treachery and fraud, in gaining possession of Kirman. At 
his. mn safety from the Mughals, he sent the head 
to Uktae, son of the Chingiz Khan, who con- 
Se aeer subject, of course, to the Mughals. 
Passed to his — Farther details 














ns and was a mere successful 

in be possibly construed into 
small scale,” without noticing the 
the Gir Khan’s travels ? 


ita-i “ revived 
Ata-Bak of — 
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i-Sankur, the Tattar, fought a battle with the Gir Khan, took : 
him prisoner, and the dominion of the Khita-is came to a f 
termination, and passed away. iy 


ACCOUNT OF THE OUTBREAK OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN 
THE MUGHAL—ON WHOM BE GOD’S CURSE! 


[The author begins here by mentioning the sayings of | 
the Prophet, Muhammad, with respect to the portents 
betokening the end of the world, that they would be 
observed about the year 610 1. ; but, as the world has not 
yet terminated, I need merely refer to them with respect to 
the Ghiri Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Baha- 
ud-Din, Sam, whose assassination is considered by the 
author to be the first of those signs.] 

The martyrdom of the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam—may he rest in peace !—happened in 
the year 602 H.; and he was the monarch who became the 
last of the just Sultans, and the last of the conquering } 
Badshahs. His sovereignty was a barrier against the B 
troubles of the end of the world, and the appearance of the 
portents of the judgment-day. According to the indica- 
tion of these sayings [of the Prophet, Muhammad], in the 
same year in which that victorious Badshah was martyred, 
the gates of sedition, war, and tumult, were opened, and, in Ai 
this same year, the Chingiz Khan, the Mughal, rose up in 
the kingdoms of Chin and Tamghaj,’ and commenced to. 
rebel; and in all books it is written that the first signs 
the end of time are the outbreak of the Turks. / 

A number of trustworthy persons, on whose statements _ 
reliance may be placed, have related on this wise, that 
name of the father of this Chingiz Khan, the accur 
was the Tattar, Tamur-chi, and that he was the | 
* [Chief] of the Mughal tribes, and ruler over his: 
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8 Tamghij is the name of a territory of Turkistin, according 
- graphers, and Tamghaj Khan is the title or name of one ol 
“Maliks [see No. XXI.J, but Tamghaj Khan is the name Pek 
“the “Badshahs of Tibbat and Yughma,” and Tamghaj and ugh 
4 ‘the names of cities giving names to countries 
of a city or town of 
React hae 
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On one occasion, whilst following the chase, a bird, the 
name of which is Zughrul, fell into his hands, and his sur- 
name [thereby] became Tughrul-Tigin.’ No one, at any 
time previous, has shown that that bird has fallen into the 
hands of a sovereign ; and they held him in veneration, in 
consequence. 

Among the tribes of Mughal was another Turk Sonim 
portance, a ruler and leader, and greatly venerated ; and 
the whole of the tribes of Mughals were under the rule of 
these two persons. They, and all that people were subject 
to the family of the Altin Khan of Tamghaj, and paid 
tribute to that dynasty ; but among them [the Mughals] 
depravity, robbery, and adultery, greatly prevailed ; and, 
both in their words and deeds, save lying, iniquity, rob- 
bery, and adultery, naught went on. All the tracts of 
[inhabited by ?] the Turk tribes, at the hand of their iniquity 
and sedition, were reduced to misery; and, for these rea- 
sons and acts, they [the Mughals] were wont to be treated 


times written with 7 for the first, and long @ for the last, vowel ; chi is the 
abbreviation of chi, and, when it occurs at the end of Turkish words, signifies 
a maker or agent, as ¢op-ch#, an artillery-man, bash mak-chi, a shoe-maker, &c. 
Our author has fallen into some confusion here, however [or the text, which 
is alike in all the copies collated, is defective], and has evidently mistaken the 
‘Tatiar chief named Timur-chi, after whom Yassika named his son to com- 
memorate his victory over him, for Yassiika himself. Here Tamur-chi means 
iro) not that he was “a black-smith.” 
isis the Awang Khan of after years. Tughrul, with short « in the last 
syllable, is described as a bird used in field sports, one of the falcon tribe, a 
_jerfalcon probably, and the above title is equivalent to the Hero [taker] of the 
1. Another name applied to men is written Tughril. ; 
Mongols” may be astonished to find our author saying that 
Mughals another Turk, &c. He is literally correct, and 


























‘remember here, that our author is one of the Avo first 
who wrote about the outbreak of the Mughals and the Chin- 
time it occurred, and completed his history just after Hulaka, 
entered Asia Minor. He had con- 





whence arose our being made captive and being slain?” 


“the #maés of Tattér and Mughal, that our author has Tost hir 
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with great contempt by the Court of the Altiin Khan, and 
much money and a great number of horses used to be 
demanded of them [as tribute]. 

When the father of the Chingiz Khan went to hell, and 
the chieftainship devolved on the Chingiz Khan, he began 
to act contumaciously and disobediently, and broke out 
into rebellion. An army from the forces of the Altun 
Khan was nominated to lay waste and exterminate the 
Mughal tribes ; and the greater number of them were put 
to the sword, in such wise, that but a few of them 
remained. 

The remnant of them that escaped the sword gathered 
together and left their own territory, and proceeded towards 
the north of Turkistan, and sought shelter in a situation so 
strong that, from any direction, it had no road leading into 
it with the exception of a single Pass. The whole of that 
tract was girt about with massive mountains, and that place 
and pasture-land they call Kalur-an.’ They also say that 
in the midst of those pastures there is a spring of consider- 
able size, the name of which is Balik-Chak ;* and, in these 
pastures, they took up their abode, and dwelt there fora 
long period. 

In the course of time, their offspring and progeny multi- | 
plied greatly: and among that body a great number of 
men reached manhood. They all assembled and took 
counsel together, saying: “What was the cause of our 
downfall and of our being plundered and ravaged, and from 


SaLAR JUNG 


r 


All made admission [saying]: “ These calamities and misfor- _ 
tunes have arisen through our great misconduct ; and it is 
necessary that we abstain from thus acting, in order that 
Almighty God may grant us assistance, and that we may 
take our revenge upon the forces of the Altin Khan! 


‘ 


7 Also, in two of the oldest copies, Kaliir-an. } ies es ; 
8 Gk Gb—In a few copies written Jak, but it is only the fault of hora Bact 
in writing c for e A few copies, including the Printed Text, have Bi-Al lik 
but the | appears redundant. In the Turki language Chak is said to mean 
rapid, fast, violent, sharp, &c., and Balik or Baligh and Balak mean a spn 
® ‘The flight of Kaian and Nagiz into Inganah Kin, is here, evidently meant. 
1 It will be easily perceived, from my account of the descent of the Tt ~ 











‘mixes up the overthrow and destruction ofthe Mughal hme 
Es ae 5 he mad eran ere 
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Certainly, to carry out this intention, a firm ruler is neces- 


J-ghi kK the escape of the two fugitives into the fastnesses of 
Siac agen gts ice co the Chingiz Khan at the time when he 
assumed sovereignty, and the title just mentioned was assigned to a ; ~ 
therefore now give 2 brief account of Tamur-chi from the death of his father 
up to this period, in order to make our author’s account intelligible. Bt 

I brought my account of the Mughal #mak to a close with the death o' ° 
Bahadur Vassika, in 562 H. [A.D. 1166-67], who usually resided at a place 
styled Dilan-Vildtk, at which period the different tribes composing the 
j-mahs of Tattar and Mughal were ruled by no less a number than mere 
different chiefs, independent of each other. Every two or three families had 
separate localities, and feuds and conflicts went on continually among them. 

f Acicight or Tamur-chin—the # being nasal—was thirteen years -old at 
the time of his father’s death, having been born on the 2oth of Zi-Ka dah, 
549 un. [27th January, old style, A-D. 1154], abous which some ee — 
appear to be in great doubt [neither the Persian “ Raschid nor any other 0 ¥ e 
« Persians” says he was born in 1155] and uncertainty ; and his brothers were 
still younger. About the same time, the hereditary lieutenant or deputy, 
Siighii-Jijan, whose care and counsel would have bee 80 useful to “ind 
Tamur-chi, also.died, and Siighii-Jijan’s son, the Ni-yan, Karichar—t - 
eat ancestor of Amir Timiir—was ee pe cite pirated This is the 
ae ! inted for him according to Des Guignes « t 
ee aati of the Nairiin sept of the Mughals over whom his 
father ruled, and his own kinsmen and dependents, numbers now began A 
desert him and go over to the Tanjiiits, until not more than a third remaine 
is chieftainship. 
ae aren FP oo and dangers until he reached the age of thirty, 
when fortune began again to smile upon him for a time, when, in 579 H. 
fap. 1183], the Nairiins began to return to their allegiance, and Tamur-chi 
succeeded in bringing some other Mughal tribes under his sway. In 584 He 
© [a.p. 1187-88] he became a captive in the hands of Tirkiitae or ‘Targhitae 
Karilttk, the Badshah. as he is styled, [great grandson of Hamanka, see note, 
age 895] of the Tanjint Mughals, who was descended, in the fifth degree, 
From Kaida Khan, the fourth chief of the Bii-zanjar dynasty, which see, and 


Shel other Nairiins attached themselves when they deserted Tamur- 






















against a confederacy headed by whom the latter was struggling. 
Tt was not customary in those days among the tribes of Turkish descent to 
Ba captives ‘at once to death, and so Tamur-chi had a do-shakhah [a sort of 
rtable pillory, described as a block of wood with two horns, hence the term. 
those days, have been formed out of two pieces of crooked wood, 
hat was used in after-years, and continues to be used still, consists of two 
ards with a hollow for the neck, a drawing of which may be seen in 
| other Collections] fastened round his neck, and thus was he 
cotivity, The Fanakati, Aba-Suliman-i-Da’id, who finished his 
¢ to the ninth of the Mughal sovereigns of Irin [what 
said had he been styled a ‘* Mongol” 2], 287 years before the 
vriter who has been much quoted lately, Ssanang Setzen, was 
wing particulars of Tamur-chi’s escape, which several 






e from the Tanjiiits, 
elf ina lake in the 
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sary, and a severe Amir is required, to restrain the trans- 


ee of their camp, in such wise, that, of his person, nothing save 

his nose could be seen. A party of Tanjitits was sent in search of him, and 
Pan la cera ae to be a Siildiis [also written Suldiiz], named Sir- 

a : hin Shirah, the tents of whose family happened to be pitched 

near that part, when, suddenly, his eye fell upon the fugitive’s nose. He 
made a LO him secretly—but how Tamur-chi managed to see, and notice 
this sign, with his head under water, the chronicler sayeth not—that he should 
conceal his head still more—but this must have been as difficult to do as to 
see, considering that only his nose was out of the water. He then said to the 
party, ‘‘Do you make search in some other directions : I will take care of 
this part myself,” and thus he managed to disperse them. As soon as night 
set in, Siirghin Shirah took Tamur-chi out of the water, removed the do- 
shakhah from round his neck, and brought him to his tent, and concealed him 
in a cart, under a load of fashm—the fine wool or hair with which goats and 
several other animals are provided by nature in the cold regions of Central 
Asia ; but, as the party had discovered some trace of Tamur-chi thereabout, 
and as Siirghan Shirah’s dwelling was near by, they began to suspect that Tamur- 
chi must be hidden somewhere by him. They accordingly made search, and 
even tried the load of faskm by piercing it with spits in various directions, 
and wounded him slightly in several places, but did not discover him. After 
they had departed, disappointed in their search, Stirghan Shirah mounted 
Tamur-chi on his own bay mare with a black mane, supplied him with a little 
flesh, a roasting-spit, a bow and arrows, and everything required for a journey, 
but some say he did not give him any tinder-box or means of obtaining fire. 
The mother of Tamur-chi, and his wives, had given him up for dead, when he 
arrived in his yirat on the bay mare with the black mane, from which time the 
Mughals held such an animal in great veneration. His son, Tali, was a child » 
at the time, and, for some days before, had been continually saying that his 
father was coming mounted on a certain coloured mare. This event happened 
in 587 H. (A.D. 1191]. The descendants of this Strghian Shirah subsequently 
rose to high rank in the service of the Chingiz Khan and his sons, and, from 
him, the famous Amir Chaupan was descended. 

Tamur-chi had fought with the Jari-ats, also styled Jajar-ats, a sept of the 
Nairiins, the tribe of Jamitkah, the Sajan, or the double-tongued [Abi-l-Ghazt, — 
Bahadur, styles him Jajan and Jachan, which, he says, signifies possessed of 
sagacity], and other Mughal tribes—the Tanjitits, Kunghur-ats or Kungkur- 
fits, as it is also written, Jalairs, and Dirmans [‘* Durbens ” and * Durbans ” 
are out of the question] ; and the Bigi, Siji, and the tribe of Barlas, of the 
progeny of Iridam-chi, were in alliance with his enemies, but Karachar, 
head of the Barlas, remained faithful to him. ? 

In the year 589 u. [A.D. 1193], when in the fortieth year of his age, finding 
his enemies had entered into a confederacy to annihilate him, and that they 
were too numerous and too powerful to cope with, Tamur-chi determined on 
taking refuge with the Awang Khan, Tughrul-Tigin, and throwing himself on 
his protection, considering the friendship which had previously existed between Y 
his father, Yassika, and that sovereign ; and Karachar accompanied hig " 

This is contrary to the statement contained in a recent work on the’ Mon- 
gols Proper,” the authority for which appears to be Wolff or Erdmann, and, | 
considering what follows, on undoubted authority, must be diametrically 
opposed to the fact. 3 
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gressors, and the violence of the seditious, to retaliate on 

was the ruler of the Karayat tribes, a sept of the 
Duralgin Mughals, and one of the most considerable of the Turkish 
nation, and he was 2 monarch [Badshah] of great dignity and magnificence, 
and was in alliance with the Altan Khan, the sovereign of Khitae. It hie this 
personage who, before he was styled by the title of ‘* the Awang Khan, bore 
the name of Tughrul-T igin, from his having captured one of those rare birds 
called a Tughrul. ‘Tamur-chi was well received by the Karayat ruler, and 
his affairs began to prosper. The Khan was wont to consult him on the, 
affairs of his state ; and, at length, ‘Tamur-chi rose so high in the monarch $ 
esteem, that he styled him son, and assigned him a position of great dignity. 


The Awang Khan 


Surgeon-Major Bellew, in his Kashghar Mission History, previously referred 
to, quoting some other writer, informs us that a This ae Khan or ‘Une 
Cham [1], the Chief of the Karait of Karakoram, 1s the Tuli [1] of the Chinese 
writers, and the Toghrul of the Persian. He got the title Unc {uncle perhaps], 
or Aong, or Wang, as it appears in different authors [!], and which is equivalent 
to Khan = ‘* Chief,” “Lord,” from Aim [!], the sovereign of North China. 
_ This is History truly ! 4 
For a meh of "ght years Tamur-chi remained with the Awang Bhan, 
during which time he did good service for him, and gained him several vic- 
tories. Among these was his victory over Irkah , or Irkah Kara [also 
called Ukah-Kara], the brother of the Awang Khan, who was in rebellion, 
and resisted his brother's authority, and Yorkin [it is written by Abi-l-Ghaci, 
P Bahadur, Portakin, Bortakin, and Bortikin], and the Bigi, Takta, the 
Peshwa, or leader of the Makrit tribe [also written Markit, but the first 
‘appears to be referred] of the Kaiat sept, descended from Kaian 3 but some 
call them Nairtns. ‘After these events, the tribes of Tanjrit, Saljiat, Kun- 
-ghur-at, Durman, Jajar-at, Jalair, Uir-at, also written Iiir-at, Yorkin, and 
Katghin, or Ka kin, and Tamur-chi’s former opponents, the Makrits, and 
some of the Tattar 7-mdk, entered into a confederacy against the Awang Khan 
fe 8) ende Tamur-chi: "They came to a compact, and took oath according to the 
most stringent tenets of their religion, by sacrificing a horse, a bullock, aram,— 
da dog, to be faithful to each other ; and, among them, there is no other 
ment more solemn, This was in 596 H. 3 
coming aware of this, the Awang Khan and Tamur-chi got ready 
1 y; and,rat a place near the Biyir Nawar—the Lake of Biyir—the 
hostile forces came to an engagement, and the Awang Khan and ‘Tamur-chi 
nostile forces cane a the confederates, and brought their necks within the 
fig Abrii states, however, that Tamur-chi fought a 
5, the chief of the Makrits, in 593 H., at a place near 
r] before Kaliir-an, and near the river Salingah 5 
\wang Khfn, in 594 #., at Tukt Kahrah; and, 
‘Takta, had escaped from the bonds of the 
battle near the lake Biytir already mentioned 
in 5 are mentioned by eae 
Jamitkah— 
as Angiras 























Eg coming up with him during the next day, when halted for rest, and ‘pic 
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our enemies, and render the wreaking of vengeance upon 


ee eee Be Badshah of the Makrits, the Bigi Tukta, being 
Meads bee ; an - Tamur-chi, assembled a large army against 
= Rare s orces having met at a place named Kazil-Tash, in 
tan , eo in 598 H. according to the Tarikh-i-Alfi, Bie-Ruk directed a 
wich be efleced'by meen of the soup ads, Cie je aaa 
oes... a ; ang-t-ya lah, the Jade or rain-stone, men- 
account of the descent of the Turks, which, on being thrown into 
water, forthwith brought on snow, mist, and wind; but these magical acts 
recoiled upon his own army, which was nearly destroyed by the cold. The 
few followers who remained with him were overthrown, a number were slain, 
and the remnant sought safety in flight. A curious anecdote respecting the 
Turks and their magical acts in this respect is related by Amir Isma'il, son of 
Ahmad, the third Samani monarch, but I have not space for it here. ; 
‘ After Tamur-chi had passed eight years in the service of the Awang Khan 
in various offices and duties, and had, through his intercourse and intimacy 
with him, acquired his confidence and esteem, and had been styled son by the 
monarch, the chiefs and kinsmen of the Awang Khan became envious of 
Tamur-chi, and plotted together to bring about his downfall. Jamikah, the 
Bashligh of the Jajar-ats, bore him great enmity of old, and he maligned 
Tamur-chi to Sangiin, the son of the Awang Khan, and convinced him that 
Tamur-chi sought to supplant him in his father’s favour, and in the succession 
to his kingdom. Guzidah, the Habib-us-Siyar, Tarikh-i-Hafiz Abra, and 
some other works, however, state that the wrath of the Awang Khan was raised 
against him through his asking of him a brother’s daughter in marriage for his son 
Jaji, but some say it was on account of Tamur-chi not giving his own daughter, 
Kiichin Bigi, to the Awang Khian’s son, Sangin, that the negotiation broke 
down, and hostility arose. Jaji did subsequently marry the damsel, and Tuli 
married another sister, and Tamur-chi, their father, married a third. Endea- 
yours were now made to instigate the Awang Khan against Tamur-chi, but 
without effect at first. By repeated importunity on the part of the son, for even 
the dropping water at last wears the rock away, the conspirators succeeded in 


. alienating the old ruler’s regard for Tamur-chi, and he entered into the design 


to seize him. These events are said to have taken place in 599 H. One of 
the Awang Khan's chiefs, Jadan, by name, who could keep nothing from his 
wife, was mentioning the design to her, in his £harg@h, or felt tent, only the 
day before it was intended to carry it into execution, when two boys, named 
Batie, or Badae, and Kashlik, came into the camp with the milk from the 
flocks, and, by chance, sat down near the tent, and heard the conversation. 
They at once made known his danger to Tamur-chi, He consulted with his 
kinsman, the Ni-yan, Karachar ; and it was determined, as soon as night set 
in, to make for the skirt of the mountain (range) of Kalichin with their 
followers and dependents, and to leave their tents standing ; and this they did, 
after having first despatched the women and children toa place of safety, called 
Baljanah Bulak. That same night the Awang Khan came to the tents with 
some of his forces, and, seeing the fires lighted as usual, ordered volleys of 
arrows to be poured into them, and then, finding all was silent within, = 
















the tents, but found them empty- He then determined to set out in pursuil of 
“Tamur-chi ; but how the Awang Khan knew whither he had fled is. no ; 
stated : the Karayats probably tracked him. The Awang Khan succeeded in 
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the Altin Khan attainable.” As the Chingiz Khan had 


posted for the purpose, gave Tamur-chi timely warning of their drawing near 
the mountain (range) of Mi-awand or Mii-Awandur, at a spot called Holani 
Nika, that is, the place where red canes or reeds grow. Nothwithstanding 
the disparity of numbers, being sheltered by the hill skirt, he resolved to make 
astand ; and at last succeeded in beating off his pursuers. A great number of 
Karayats were slain and disabled, and Sangiin—who is styled Shangiin by 
some, but the three dots over the— »—seem over zeal on the part of the 
copyists—was wounded in the face by an arrow discharged at his father, 
whose person he shielded with his own. 

This is the place where Mr. H. H. Howorth, in his ‘‘ Afongols Proper” page 
59, on the authority of some foreign translation says: ‘ He now collected an 
army and marched against the Keraits. His army was very inferior in numbers, 
but attacked the enemy with ardour,” &c. His “flight from the Awang 
Khan ” is not alluded to in the least, and he must have been exceedingly clever 
to collect an army, but, at page 552 of the same book, the story is told from 
another translation in a totally different manner. 

Tamur-chi thought it advisable however to withdraw quietly during the 
night towards the source of the Balijiinah—some say, the Lake Baljitinah—Bal- 
jinah Nawar—and others, Baljiinah Balak, Bulagh, or Balik, signifying a spring 
in Turkish, whither the women and children had been previously despatched. 
This lake was salt, and contained but little water, scarcely sufficient for his 
people to drink. If we consider that Kara-Kuram was the chief encampment 

" or dwelling-place of the Awang Khan, the retreat of Tamur-chi towards this 
lake of Baljtinah, in which there was scarcely enough muddy water to quench 
the thirst of man and beast, and his subsequent movements, are sufficiently clear. 
The people of those paris, of his own Nairiin tribes, who had remained faithful, 
and had become dispersed when he took shelter with the Awang Khan, were 
dwelling in the tracts adjacent to Baljinah Bulagh, under his uncle U-tigin, also 
called Utichkin, and, when he reached them, on this occasion, they began to 
gather around him, as well as many others from the Awang Khin’s territory. 
‘At this time, at the suggestion of the Nii-yan, Karachar, Tamur-chi had a register 
made of the names of all those who had accompanied him in his flight from the 
ence of the Awang Khan, and assigned certain ranks and offices to each of 
‘The two youths, Batae or Badae, and Kashlik, who had warned him 
‘were made Tarkhans. He was not ‘‘abandoned by most of his 
did he “fly to the desert of Baldjuna,” as Mr. Howorth states 
‘was he ‘a hopeless fugitive at Baljuna,” as the same writer states 



















rTenehan i thus explained: ‘* The person so called is secure 
ible and annoyance ; in every place in which he serves, what- 

e is his own, and he is not deprived of it ; he can enter the 
his sovereign without being summoned, and without first 
he can commit or be guilty of nine offences—nine is 
1 held in great veneration by the Mughals 
hi decreed that, for nine generations, 
exempt from all burdens and imposts.” 

r,” contained in the ‘‘ Report” of 
are told [p. 100], as to the 

f ” that, ‘* Under the 
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become noted and famous among that fraternity for 


imprisoned,” &c., &c. Something respecting the privileges of the Tarkhans 
had apparently been mentioned to the writer, who straightway turned a// the 
Mughal nobles into Tarkhans! In another place we are informed that “the 
descendants of these Tarkhans were still met with in Khurasan in the fifteenth 
century,” which is quite correct, ‘They are also met with in several other 
centuries, and in this meteenth century in many other parts besides Khurasan. 

The descendants of the two persons above referred to were the progenitors 
of two tribes, styled respectively Badie Tarkhans, and Kashlik Tarkhans. 
The Tarkhins of the Dasht-i-Kibchak and Khwarazm are the descendants of 
Badae, while those of Turkistan are the descendants of Kishlik. Several great 
Amirs arose from these tribes, among whom was the Tarkhan, Haji, who was 
the founder of a city on the Atil, to which he gave his name. It was known 
as Haji Tarkhan, which, in after-years, was styled Hashtar Khan, but which 
European writers have ‘‘ twisted” into Astrakhan, and not Orientals, as the 
author of the ** Afongols Proper” imagines. 

In the battle with the Awang Khan, among other booty captured, was the 
khargah of that sovereign, which was of cloth of gold. This Tamur-chi 
bestowed, with other things, upon Badae and Kashlik, and, in after-times, the 
distinguishing mark of a Tarkhan was a piece of the golden cloth tent of the 
Awang Khan, which they used to wear hanging from their turbans. 

Tamur-chi now marched from the head of the Baljiinah, and pitched his 
tents at a pleasant place on the bank of a river named the Ur or Aor Miran 
[Un Miran ?], at the foot of a mountain range on the frontier of Kalangae 
Kada, or Kad, which is the boundary of Khitde on that side, and there he 
mustered his followers, and they amounted to 4600 men. Leaving that spot 
after a time, he moved onwards, and reached a place where was a piece of 
water—the river Kalar [,s—Kailar of our maps}. Abii-l-Ghizi, Bahadur, calls 
it the Kala Sie or River Kili—and, there being plenty of grass thereabout, he 
determined to make some stay. On the way thither, with his forces divided 
into two bodies, one with the women and followers, and moving on either 
bank, he fell in with an Amir, Turk-Ili, by name, who had a considerable 
following, and, on inquiry being made of him as to who he was, and his 
intentions and objects, he turned out to be a Angiras, a Kunghur-at Mughal, 
with-a considerable body of that tribe, and he agreed to submit to Tamur-chi, 
and was treated with great distinction. Whilst encamped at this spot, Tamur- 
chi was joined by other smaller bodies of his other tribes, until, at length, his 
force grew formidable. Having marched from thence, Tamur-chi despatched 
from the banks of theriver Kurkan[§, 3—some say fromthe Kala Nawar, Abicl- 
Ghivzi says the Kolgha Nawar] an emissary named Urkae, or Urakie Chiin, the 
Bahadur, to the Awang Khian’s presence soliciting an accommodation, and seve- 
ral times emissaries passed to and fro between them, but terms of peace did not 
result therefrom ; and his brother, Jaji Kasar, who had been taken prisoner, 
and carried away with his family to the Awang Khiin’s presence, puedes 
him, having made his escape. On the last occasion, ‘Tamur-cht ee ee 
agent of his own along with the Awang Khan's envoy, to throw = 8 
apparently, since he followed himself with all his forces, made rai i 
monarch’s territory, reduced flourishing spots to desolation, slew i 
of his people, and made others captive. After some tim& ee pin 
Khin’s people had suffered such misery, @ battle ensued between ad chi 
his forces, and the Karayats—who were vastly superior in num 
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manhood, vigour, valour, and intrepidity, all concurred in 


the close of which Karachar encountered the Awang Khan, struck his horse 
with an arrow, and brought it head foremost to the ground, The Awang Khan 
then succeeded in mounting another horse, and took to flight along with his son, 
Sangiin, leaving his wives and daughters captives in the hands of the victor ; 
and such of the Karayat tribe as saved their lives did so by submitting to 
Tamur-chi’s yoke. The Awang Khin had fled towards the territory of the 
Naeman tribe to seek shelter with their ruler, Tibukii or Taibuki, the Taya- 
nak Khan, but, when he reached the Tayinak Khan's country, some of the 
latter’s chiefs, without communicating with their sovereign, and on account of 
an old feud, put the Awang Khan to death. Sangiin however managed to 
escape out of their clutches, and succeeded in reaching the territory of Kirkiz 
and Tibbat, and from thence got to Kashghar—another writer states that he 
proceeded towards Khutan and Kashghar, thus indicating the whereabouts of 
Kirkiz—but he was subsequently put to a cruel death, in the Kashghar 
territory, by the chief of a branch of the Khalj tribe, of Kulij Kara, called 
Kara Ma, who sent his family captives to Tamur-chi. The brother of the 
Awang Khan, whose three daughters were wives to Tamur-chi and his sons 
Jaji and Tuli, escaped into Tingkit. Of this person more anon. 

As the whole of the Karayat tribe, and the forces of the Awang Khan, had 
submitted to him, the mind of Tamur-chi being now at rest from anxiety, he 
resolved on taking some recreation after his fatigues. He accordingly passed 
some time pleasantly in the part, near which the battle took place, in pleasure, 
and in enjoying the diversion of the chase, after which he set out for his native 
yirat, or encampment. These events happened in the year 599 H. [A.D. 
1202-3], when Tamur-chi was 49 years old, but some say he was 50. 

After having gained this important victory, and as the greater number of 

other tribes of the Mughal mds had bent the neck of subjection to him, 
Tamur-chi assumed the seat of Khin-ship, at the camp or station named 
Saman-Kaharah, which is also written Saman-Karah [Abi-]-Ghazi, Bahadur, 
has Naman Karah] which probably was near Diliin-Yildik, in Ramazan of 
that same year, and the sovereignty exercised by the Awang Khan passed to 
Tamur-chi ; but, as soon as the Tayanak Khan, also written Tayan, and 
__ ‘Tayanak, son of Balikto Inanaj, sovereign of the Naemans [a Turkish tribe, 
_ put its direct descent is not certain], became aware of his predominance, he 
‘set about organizing an army against him, and the tribes of Dirman, Katghin, 
Makrit, and Saljiut, the Badshah of the Uir-at, Alin Taishi, and some other 
Bashlighs of the Karayat, the Jajar-at of Jamikah, the Sajan, and some of 
e Tattar , it is said, entered into a confederacy with the Tayanak 

1e of making war upon Tamur-chi. ¢ 
Tay a ban also despatched an agent to Uli-Kish-Tigin, the Bad- 
e UI , a Turkish tribe who had charge of the Great Wall [Accord- 
Mr. H. H. Howorth, set forth in his ‘* AZongols Proper,” 
seems JSorm of the Turkish Tikin,” and, at page 26, he 
by chiefs of Turkish tribes !” He fails to See that 
> sight of those who do not know & from ¢ 























claimant to sovereignty, which could be 
two kings in one country could not exist, 


‘Rot to refuse his alliance, as he would 


title there is not the least doubt, and 
asking him to join the confederacy, 
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~_ cows’ horns and kettle-drums, engaged in battle, and Jamukah, the Jajar-at, with 
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naming him for the chieftainship [saying] :— “For, save 





remedy matters with the sword himself, even if he should reject his offers. 
Ula-Kish-Tigin, also written Alakiish, Tigin Kirin, however, was a saga- 
cious man, and an experienced one. He consequently despatched one of his 
Amirs named Niridash, but, in one work, he is styled Burandash, and Kurai- 
dash, in Alfi, which is probably the most correct, to Tamur-chi, and made 
him acquainted with the message he had received, and assembled his Ungkits 
for the purpose of joining Tamur-chi, as he was much annoyed at the Tayanak 
Khan's message. Tamur-chi held counsel with his sons and Amirs, and one 
of the Nii-yins, some say it was Karachar, but others, that it was Tamur-chi’s 
paternal uncle, Daritae Unchiki, the Olkiniit Kunghur-at, advised that if 








Tamur-chi took the initiative and attacked the Naemans he would be successful. a 
That advice was approved of ; and, in the middle of Jamadi-us-Sani, 600 H., 295 
{in March, A.D. 1204], he commenced his march, and set out to attack the Be 
Tayanak Khan. Fake 


He moved onwards until he reached the verdant tract of Kalangae, pre- 
viously mentioned, but, on this occasion, no fight took place. Subsequently, 
in the same year, Tamur-chi again set out to seek the Naeman Badshah, 
despatching a force in advance, under the Nii-yins, Kiildar Sajan, chief of the 
Mangkit Nairiins, and Jabah. He then reached the banks of the river Altae— 
yel_[now Siba ?] in the territory of Kangaktie— stac3—A bi-l-Ghazi, Baha- 
dur, calls it Altae Soning—ekS ya gst*!—in the neighbourhood of which was the - 
Tayanak Khan, who had been joined by the Bigi Tikta, chief of the Markits, aon 
and one of the chiefs of the late Awang Khan, the Karayat. At this juncture é 
a stray horse from Tamur-chi’s camp, with its saddle turned under its belly, | 
entered the camp of the Tayanak Khan, who, when he beheld it, it being ce 
very lean, held counsel with his Amirs, saying: ‘‘The horses of the Mughals ag 
are miserably lean while ours are fat and in fine condition. It is advisable 
that we should fall back so that the enemy may be induced to follow us, 
whereby their horses will get into a worse plight still. Then we will make a 
stand and engage them.” Most of the chiefs approved of this counsel, but the 
Tayanak Khan had an Amir, Kiri Subaji, by name, who, from childhood, 
had grown up with him ; and he said to him on this occasion: eenoen 
Balikto Inanaj, was not at rest a day without battle, and never showed ~ . 
nor the crupper of his horse to a foe, Thy heart is enthralled ben = 
Khatiin, Kiir-basii, and from thee the perfume of manhood pee 
Stung to the quick at these taunts, the Tayanak Khan, filled wi —<e grew 
hungry for the fight, like a roaring lion for his prey. When t e —— 
came near each other, and drew out their lines, Tamur-cht om 
centre to his son Jiji [some say Jaji commanded the left wing, oe _ 
chi’s brother, Jaji Kasar, the centre], and the two armies, having so! € 








i : nak Khan before the battle hegan, eal 
his followers, having deserted the Tayanak Khan sie phish eneredieentllie 


hed away to his own yitraé. In the obstinate struggie W! ' 4 
which arineie until cone closed in, the Tayanak Khan =e oH: 
and his body was so weakened from the effect of his wound — 0 ee = 
without a soul ; and with a few Amirs he retreated towards 2 ange ee ee 
His Amirs complained of this, and urged upon him the igre | pes ae 
sake, of returning to the field, and renewing the conflict, but @ 


. F d entreaties, Then Kurt © : 
badly wounded to be affected with their taunts and en! ie oh ~ 
Subajii said to the other chiefs : ‘Since the Badshah dies thus deplorably 1 a 


ee 
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him, no one will be capable to undertake the carrying out 


adversity, better let us show our fidelity, and turn our faces again against the 
enemy, since we have given the Tayanak Khan to be slain,” and, with one 
accord, like lions, they descended, and rushed upon the enemy, and fought 
valiantly while life remained, in such wise as to gain the encomiums even of 
their foes. They all perished, but not before they had made great havoc 
among the Mughals, who lost great numbers. 

The Tayanak Khan having died of his wound received in that battle, his son, 
Koshliik or Koshlak, or Kojlak, as he.is also styled, fled to his uncle, Bie- 
Rik. The Habib-us-Siyar however says that the Tayaénak Khan, after the 
battle, was conveyed to a place of safety, but that he died from the effects of his 
wound before the end of that same year 600 H. 

The females of the family of the Tayanak Khan fell into the hands of the 
victors, and, subsequently, his favourite Khatiin, Kor-basii, was brought to 
Tamur-chi, who, in accordance with the custom of the Mughals, married her. 
A daughter of the Tayaénak Khiin’s son, Koshlitk, named Likiim Khiatiin, 
was given in marriage to Tiili, Tamur-chi’s youngest son. The Naemin and 
Ungkiit females are said to have been remarkable for their beauty, above all the 
other tribes of Turk descent. 

After Tamur-chi had been thus successful over the Tayanak Khan, in this 
battle, the tribes and families in confederacy with the Naeman sovereign, 
being without ahead, for the most part submitted to Tamur-chi’s sway, but 
the Naemans became dispersed, and the Bigi, Takta, the Wali or sovereign of 
the Makrits, was still hostile. Tamur-chi marched against him, and speedily 
overthrew him, and reduced the whole tribe of Makrit to subjection ; but the 
Bigi, Tikta, with Koshlik, the Tayanak Khan's son, sought an asylum with 
Biie-Rik, the Naeman, elder brother of the latter, as detailed farther on. 

Most of the accounts of Tamur-chi’s proceedings, after the overthrow of the 

*  Tayanak Khan, are somewhat obscure and confused, but the authorities quoted 

in the Tarikh-i-Alfi throw considerable light upon these events. 1 must refer 

. to them briefly, Jeaving numerous details of the life of the Chingiz Khan, both 

3 here, as well as elsewhere, in these notes, for some future day, when I hope to 
anne proper order, and detail. 

ikah, the Sajan, the Jajar-at, was seized by his own people, 

and brought to Tamur-chi, his mortal foe. He, consi- 

he Jajar-dts had not been faithful to their own chief, they would 

thful to him, commanded that the greater part of them should 

c as will subsequently appear, was the treatment traitors 

hal hands. Jamikah was made over to a nephew of 

fo put him to death by dividing him limb from limb, 

he had reserved for his rival, in case he had fallen 

2 it without flinching, merely observing that he would 

the same fashion, and telling the executioners 
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of ; these matters, and this affair will not be accom- 
plished, nor succeed at the hands of any other except him.” 


another division of the Makrit tribe—the Urhar Makrit—the chief of which 
was named Da-ir or Ta-ir [the Turks, and the people of the different -maks, 
use d@ for ¢ and ¢, and vice versa] Astin, who, with his division of the tribe, was 
then encamped on the Taz Muran, or River Taz, hoping to obtain support from 
them. When the Bigi, Takta, and his followers arrived there, Ta-ir Astin 
told them that he had not the power to cope with Tamur-chi, and so, taking 
along with him his daughter, Kilan Khatin, he sought the presence of Tamur- 
chi, who received him honourably. He then represented that, for want of 
cattle, the whole of his people were unable to come and join his camp; but Tamur- 
chi, being somewhat suspicious of them, would not allow him and his followers 
to dwell in his own yara¢, but placed an intendant over them, and, soon after, 
Tamur-chi set out for his own yirat, as before stated. After his departure, the 
Makrits, with Ta-ir Astin, took to plundering the Mughals still remaining 
behind, but were resisted, and the plunder recaptured from them. After this, 
the Makrits went away. Tamur-chi, on becoming aware of their proceedings, 
resolved to uproot them. He invested one sept of them, the Udikit, 
who were in the stronghold of Bijand, which they call Waekal Kurghan, 
took it, overcame several other septs of the same tribe, and then retired. 
The Bigi, Tukta, with his sons and a few of his people, fled to Bie-Rik the 
Nieman, the elder brother of the Tayanak Khan, while his own sept, with 
the rest of the Makrit tribe, along with Ta-ir Asin, retired to the banks of the 
river Salingah, near the fortress of Karkah Kinchan, or Kipjan [%] and there 
took up their quarters. Tamur-chi on this despatched a force under two of his 
Ni-yins, against them. The Makrits were mostly destroyed, and the remainder 
of them were conducted to Tamur-chi’s presence. ’ 
In the month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir of this same year6or H., Tamur-chi, having 
ordered his forces to be mustered, resolved to move into the country of Tingktit 
—o ci—also written Tinghiit—e#—and Tingiit—e83—which is described 
as a mountain country called Anksae or Ankasae, of great elevation, adjoining 
the country of Khitie. The Mughals style the country, which contained bile 
fortresses, and fine buildings, Kashin [this is the county about which Mr. H. 
H. Howorth, in his ‘ AZongols Proper,” quoting D Ohsson Leta a 
«Tangut, the Hia of the ‘ Chinese,’ had been previously known = ee 
and had been “corrupted by the Mongols into Kaschin” ! Who ~ a 
rity that they or any one else corrupted it? On the very next page’ pin a 
work we findsthat ‘* Tangut » ig Kansuh,” and, further on, that tn eH 3 
“ dependent on the kingdom of Hia! ”}, and, on the way thither, ae 
the Urhar Makrit chief was seized and brought to ‘hea v 
reached Tingkiit, otherwise Kashin, the chief place, which appears to ve given 
ster says the country was called Ankasie— 
name to the country—but an Uzbak writer says : aca 
the fortress of Lankai was taken by storm and pas pres ground, 
territory of Kashin was plundered and devastated , pein me 
ero towers Kang 2 Co 
and very strong. It was taken, and the greater part i wine or 
was also plundered and devastated. taroth thence potion pare 
triumph, to his own sre? again. se i eae” 
named in the histories I have been quoting trom, 0 period. 
Every tribe, however, which submitted, Tamar-<hit ponseniy oe 
and treating with severity, incorporated it wi peo) 
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The Chingiz Khan bound the whole of the people of the 


favour and kindness, but those which manifested contumacy, and refused to 
submit, he brought under the sword, both chiefs and tribes, so that, in this 
manner, he succeeded in bringing most of the Mughal tribes under his sway. 
Those among them who were with him in his first encounter with the Awang 
Khan, whom he cherished, and to whom he had assigned certain ranks and 
degrees, and given certain exemptions, as previously narrated, he now directed 
should be formed into 7omans—ten thousands—Hasdrahs [there never was, 
nor is there, a “ famous tribe”? so named]—Thousands—Sada4s—Hundreds— 
and Dahahs or Dahchahs—Tens: these words it must be remembered, are not 
the Mughal terms, but the Persian translation of Un Ming, Ming, Yiiz, and Un 
respectively ; and these degrees have continued to be observed among them 
down to modern times, 

In the month of Rajab [the seventh] 602 H., corresponding to the Mughal 
year of the Leopard—but the Mughal, Abi-l-Ghazi, Bahadur Khan, says, the 
year of the Hog—and to the month of February, 1206 .p., when Tamur-chi 
was, it is said, by several historians, in the 49th year of hjs age, but he was 
really just §2 years and 7 months old, dating from the day of his birth, he 
commanded that a Awri/éde, or general assembly, of all the Mughal tribes in 
subjection to him should meet at a certain place, the name of which is not 
recorded, It was very probably Samin or Saman Kaharah, where he, 
three years before, assumed the Khan-ship, and this may have been the cause 
why so many authors confuse these two different events, and make one of them. 

_ There, accordingly, his sons, all his Ni-yins and Amirs, from the parts around, 

of the Tomins, Hazarahs, Sadahs, and Dahahs, assembled together, and a 

great feast was made. He then set up a white Tuk or Tiigh—standard—con- 

- sisting of nine degrees, or tails, indicated by as many tails of the ghajz gaii, or 
bos grunniens, mentioned at page 68, and he was seated on a high throne with a 
diadem on his head. Some authors, including the Fanakati and the author of 

the Tarikh-i-Jahin-gir, with slight variation, state, that the causer of his set- 

ting up this standard was a Mughal, held in veneration by the people, clothed 
_ in the guise of a recluse, who used to pass his time in devotion, and whom, from 
exposure to the elements in a state of nudity, in his wanderings, neither heat 
no affected. He pretended to the knowledge of the secrets of futurity, 

: she was sometimes taken up into heaven; and the simple- 
believed him. On this account he was styled by them Tab or 
«5 The first word has been altered into or mistaken for But 
by several European writers, but not by the original 
God.” Tingri certainly is the Turkish for God, but 
object of adoration, or image, is a purely Irani, not 
ould be strange indeed if purely [rani words, in com- 
common use among Turks, Tattars, and Mughals, 
For these reasons I think we are not at all certain of 
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tribes by pledges and oaths to obey him in all things, and 


Kiikjah, and Kikzi, and he was the son of Minglik Ichakah, the 
Kunakkumar—,4—also written Kinakumar—,4s—who married Tamur- 
chi’s mother. He stepped forward and said: ‘Last night a person of 
a red colour, seated on a grey horse, appeared unto me, and said: ‘Go 
thou to the son of Yassuka and say: “After this they shall not style 
thee Tamur-chi any more ; for, in future, thy title shall be “the Chingiz 
Khan ;”’ and likewise say thou to the Chingiz Khan, ‘ Almighty God hath 
bestowed upon thee and thy posterity, the greater part of the universe.’ ‘is 
All present repeated it, and with acclamation hailed Tamur-chi by that title, 
because its meaning, in the Tiiri language, signifies in the Irani, Shah-an- 
Shah, King of Kings, or Emperor. The signification, however, is somewhat 
differently interpreted by authors into ¢te Great King or Emperor, Khan-i- 
Khanan or the Chief of Khans, and the like. From that time this was his title. 
Knowing how cunning Tamur-chi was, several writers have stated that the 
appearance of Kikjii or Kiikchi upon the scene was preconcerted between 
him and Tamur-chi. It will be noticed from the foregoing that his proper 
title is THE CHINGIZ KHAN, as in the case of the Great King, the Great 
Napoleon, etc., and not simply ‘‘ Chingiz.” Another writer well informed as 
to the Turks, Tattars, and Mughals, says that Ching—e_—-signifies in 
the Mughali dialect, firm, confirmed, established, and the like, the plural 
form of which is Chingiz—{<z The impostor was so puffed up with his own 
importance, after the success of his pretended revelation, that he began to 
entertain ambitious views for himself, until, one day, he entered into an angry 
dispute with Tamur-chi’s brother, Jaji Kasar, when he took him by the throat 
and dashed him to the ground with such violence that Kiikji never rose 
again. r as 
After this 4uri/tae, those who were in the secret of this pretended revelation. 
began to spread the report all over the countries round, and among the peoples 
who had submitted to him, so that they began to believe that the Almighty 
had really given the world to the Chingiz Khan, and future war and conquest 
> chiefly considered. 

The peer of these pretended predictions was Bie-Rik, brother of the 
Tayanak Khin, to whom Koshliik, the latter’s son, and the Makrit on 
the Bigi, Takta, had fled for shelter. Bie-Ruk, after he had made - 
preparations as he was able for resistance, aided by the Makrits, was surpm 


by a body of Mughals whilst engaged in the chase, in the neighbourhood of 


Awaj Tak or Tagh [Habib-us-Siyar has Uligh Tagh] at a place called Sija— 
Saja river ?-like the quarry in the net of the fowler, and carried off to the camp 


- * 
ingi an, and was forthwith put to death. Some say he was killed 
en al ee id. Rashid-ud-Din says he was 


in the shikar-gah, or hunting-groun D y Si} 
sh Anil ee a slight resistance,” which is rather improbable. , His pear 
this dispersed, and Koshlik, and the Bigi, Tukta, after aii vi 
followers to disperse and rejoin them, with as many others as er ae 
certain rendezvous in Ardish, fled also to a place on the frontier ; 
man country. . a 
The ruler of Tingkat, Shidarki, also called Shidask, now began 

manifest hostility again, upon which the Chingiz Khan . 
country, determined to invade it. He ent =< 
forces in 603 1, [A.D. 1206-7]. The capital named te 
all of AbG-l-Ghazi, Bahadur Khan—which formerly, its Seid 
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submit to his command ; and, in conformity with the usual 


to the territory, was surprised, and Shidarkii and his people submitted. He 
was left without further molestation, it is said, on agreeing to pay tribute, 
and permitting the Mughals to occupy his capital. Abi-l-Ghazi, Bahadur 
Khan, says he was an aged prince or ruler, and that his capital was taken by 
assault after a long investment, and its walls thrown down. From our 
author’s accounts farther on, however, it will be found that Shidarki had 
often boasted of his defeats of the Chingiz Khan, and was, at last, treacher- 
ously put to death by him. Kashin city was the point at which the great 
karwans of traders met from the west and south in their trade with Khita or 
China, It was a very rich city, and the abode of learned men. It is evident 
that it was a city of the Buddhists, but few would recognize Kishin under the 
vitiated name of Campion given to it by the old European travellers, In the 
Kashghar Mission Report the route is referred to, at p. 114, as the Chachan 
route, but, at page 139, of the same Report, Kashin is turned into ‘ Cash- 
min,” 
At the same period the Chingiz Khan, having returned from the subjuga- 
tion of Tingkit, subdued the Kirkiz territory, 

In the winter of the before-mentioned year [603 .], but some say the 
winter of 604 1, which to be most correct, the Chingiz Khan set 
( order to attack the , Takta, and his Makrits, and Koshlik and his 
pe incl mi vho had again acquired considerable strength on the frontier of the 

t which some connect with Tibbat, whilst others say that it is 
also the stronghold on the frontiers of the territories of the Makrits 
and Naemins ; but that it was a fortress is very doubtful. Ardish apparently 

2 In Shaw’s account of ‘ Higk Tartary,” Artush appears as the chief town 
of a district, watered by a river of the same name, lying north of Kashghar 
: northern frontier of the Kashghar state. It appears under the 
‘in Colonel Walker’s last map, and, in the Kashghar Mission 
name of Artosh and Artysh. It is probable that this 
or Artish [with ¢ or /], applied to a much larger 
now buried in the sands, extending S.W. as far as the 
anciently constituted, but the sands of the desert have 
h, however, straightway, transfers this tract, in his 

' land watered by the Irtish,” about 10° farther 
according to the map of ‘* Mongolia” in his 
w River it certainly was, ; 

and the water frozen, the Chingiz Khiin set 
y the Bigi Kolikah, also written Kini- 
] with his people, unable to resist, 
and they were incorporated with his army, 
where they came upon Koshlik, and the 
between them, and the confederates 
, and Tukta was killed by an arrow 
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customs in force among that people, these important matters 


indicated, and sent an agent of their own to the Yiddi-Kiat, whose capital 
was Bish-Baligh, and asked for shelter. He slew the agent, and cast his 
body into the Kham [.s—in some J/SS. the point has been left out altogether, 
and in others put under instead of over—hence it has been incorrectly styled the 
Jam) Muran. This river is said to rise in the hills crossing the Gobi or 
Shamo desert, to run S.S.W., and to fall into the Hoang-ho—the Kara 
Muran—on the borders of Tibbat, and I believe, from the context, that this 
is correct. I shall refer to it again farther on. This desert of sand has 
destroyed many landm: xs, and overwhelmed many cities, hence writers 
are led to look farther north, east, and west for places, and to make 
rash. guesses respecting them, while they lie buried under the sands of 
the Gobi. The explorations of the Russian Colonel, Prejevalsky, throw 
considerable light on the parts about Lob Nawar, and the mountains to 
the south. 
The Yiddi-Kit, having slain the agent, turned out with his people to expel 
them, and the fugitives, tired and worn out from the hardships they had 
endured in their flight, after a slight skirmish, being unable to cope with the 
I-ghiirs, went off, and the Yiddi-Kiat sent the news of their repulse and flight 
to the Chingiz Khan. Koshlik retired, by way of Bish-Baligh, into the 
territory of the Gir Khan of the Kara-Khita-i, while the Makrits retired to 
Kam-Kunchak os 3 [written ee in the Rauzat-ug-Safa], which has, by the 
carelessness of copyists been turned into J—Kibchak and ole —Kibehale, 
and, consequently, the most absurd errors have arisen, and no wonder the 
country to which he went is not known.” This must not be mistaken for 
Kam-Kamjiiit—es-¢% S—about which I shall have more to say farther on, 
s the tract east of Lob Nawar. : ; 
em was well received by the Gir Khan, who gave him his ~— 
in marriage, the details respecting mule me - i proses le, have 
riven in a previous note, on the Kara Abita-1 asty, 930: é 
ad the ne and death of the Bigt, Tukta, the one eo 
despatched two agents to the Kirghiz or Kirkiz tribe, calling upon them 
cae The Badshah, as he is styled, Uris I-nial, by name, finding — 
eth ara offer any opposition, sent back with them an sett of ue 
presents, including a rare bird—the Ak-Shunkar—pro| . ee ss 
come bird of the same species, and made his submission. pe : 
wif to have happened in 603 H., but, as it certainly agen: aie Se ae 
‘ the Makrit chief, which, as already mentioned, some say 
v9 te i the submission of the Kirghiz aes have ge ee ee bie 
for, in consequence of tie, Bia solr ae iter 
fort a m to submil . : 
Chingiz Khan called es oe gained by the Mughal sore nee 
homage, in 605 H., but some say in 604 H., of peepee pores 
of other tribes of I-ghirs, se sig nS ee 
i ia iz, nor Dural- 5 
rt n'a and were descended in a — nt A ght iho 
Khin, brother of Tattar Khan, which former was wee ates 
and the I-ghiirs were the first to join him sgn ¢°' a, in times previous 
In religion, the I-ghirs were Lamaists, * ch eeateaal 
Sapety ciated. oe he Baghlighs, or Chiefs of the On I-ghtrs, 
to those here referred to, the Bashlighs, ot i-ghirs, Kol-Irkin, or Inirkin, 
to be styled Il-Iitar, and those of the Takiz 
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were caused to be ratified. He said: “If you will be obe- 


and, in after-times, when about a century of their sovereignty had passed, 

those titles fell into disuse, and the title given to their ruler was Viddi-Kit— 

ory yde—which, as regards the first word, in some J/SS. is written in such 

a manner that the two points of the first letter :—y—are run into one, and 

made to appear as; 6—which alters it altogether. The proper mode of 

writing it is evidently the above, with the @ doubled, which I have taken 

from a work written by an Uzbak Mughal. In writing words of this kind 
beginning with : an alif—l—is sometimes substituted, thus Abi-l-Ghazi, 

Bahadur Khan, writes it sS:!—Iddi. It signifies ‘the Lord of Sovereignty,” 

but some writers say, ‘the Reigning Prince,” and his territory lay in Turkis- 

tan. At the time in question, he was a tributary to the Gir Khan [The 

“ Aydy Cut,” of ‘Baldsaghtin,” as Surgeon-Major Bellew styles him at 

p. 140 of the Kashghar Mission History, had nothing whatever to do with 
Bilasa-ghiin: that was the Gir Khin’s capital. The Yiddi-Kat’s chief town 

was Bish-Baligh], whose Shahnah or Intendant, named Shaii-kam, dwelt at 

his court. Having occasion to complain to this Intendant about his illegal 

and oppressive acts towards the I-ghiir people, and receiving naught but 
insolence and threats in return, the Yiddi-Kiit, having heard the noise of 

the Chingiz Khan’s invincibility, and being himself, with his tribe, descended 

from the same mas, slew the Intendant of the Gir Khan at Kari Khwiajah, 

—a place still well known in I-ghiirist’in—and flung the body into the Kham 

Muran, saying, at the same time, that no one was safe who was the 

enemy of the Chingiz Khan, and he determined to despatch an agent to him. 

The latter, who was, by no means, friendly inclined towards the Giir Khan 

for giving shelter to Koshliik, the Naemin chief, on hearing what had 
happened, despatched an agent named Dirbae, with a friendly message to 

the Yiddi-Kit, and invited him to come to him, for the I-ghiir ruler ig said to 

have previously informed the Chingiz Khan that he had driven Koshliik, and 

the Bigi, Tiikta’s brother and sons out of his territory. A few writers say the 

"e I-ghiir was the first to negotiate. Be this as it may, according to the majority 
: of the most trustworthy historians, the Yiddi-Kit, dreading the resentment 
of the Gir Khan, was well pleased to seek the protection of the Mughals. 

_ He accordingly set out from the I-ghiir territory bearing rich presents—for he 
wa a very wealthy prince—consisting of gold, silken garments, cattle, and 
Bi) which were 1000 of high breed, and slaves both sie | and 
was in 605 H.[A.D, 1208-9]. When these negotiations bean, 
iz Khan was in the territory of Tingkiit, whither he had gone, in 
year, to chastise the ruler of that country, Shidarki, who, with 
chiefs, had revolted, and among whom was the Khan of Kirkiz 

ry was utterly ruined. The Mughals then appeared before the 
eee 2, but, ina work written by an Uzbak, it is Arkty], 

1pon made his submission, and is said to have sent 

aaby the Chingiz Khan. These events took place 






















potsetan reached his presence with efit) 
ved by the Chingiz Khan, and a liberal a 

He solicited that he might be considered as the 
‘was given him to wife, and he 
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dient to my mandates, it behoveth that, if I should com- 
mand the sons to slay the fathers, you should all obey,” ? 
and they entered into a solemn promise accordingly ; aad 
the first command he gave was that they should slay the 
sons of the great Amir Baisi,’ who had been the associate 
{in the chieftainship] with the Chingiz Khan’s father. 
He [the Chingiz Khan] brought the whole of the tribes 
under his own sway, and set about making preparations for 
hostilities, and employed himself in getting ready war 
material and arms. As the numbers of the Mughals had 
largely increased and become very great, and an account 
of this determination of the Chingiz Khan had reached the 
hearing of the Altiin Khan, he nominated [a force of] 
300,000 horse in order to guard the route against the 


There is a different version of this matter, and, from the circumstantial 
manner in which it is related, it bears the impress of truth. The Yiddi-Kut 
served under Uktae and Chaghatae Khans during the invasion of the Musal- 
man territories, and was at the siege of Utrar. After returning from that 
campaign, when he presented himself before the Chingiz Khan, on the latter's 
return homewards, the I-ghfir king solicited an alliance, and one of the 
Chingiz Khan’s daughters was betrothed to him, but the nuptial knot was 
never tied during the Chingiz Khan’s lifetime. When Uktae succeeded, the 
Viddi-Kit solicited that the marriage might be completed, but, in the mean- 
time, the lady died. On this Uktae betrothed him to Ulaji Bigi, his own 
daughter, but before that marriage could be carried out the I-ghiir ruler was 
removed from the world. On this, his son proceeded to the Ka’an’s presence, 
and was married to Uktae’s daughter, but he too soon followed his father, and 
was succeeded by his own brother in the rulership of his people, by command 
of Tarakinah Khatiin, during the time she administered the government, after 
her husband’s, Uktie’s, decease. * F 

After the Chingiz Khan had gained so many victories, and acquired such 
power, the chiefs of other tribes and their people now began to submit to him, 
and among them was Arsalan Khin, the most prominent of the chiefs of one 
portion of the numerous Turkish tribe of Karligh [or Karlik : it is written 
both ways] who submitted to him, and joined him with all his peta ey: was 
in 607 H., when the Chingiz Khan was encamped at Kalir-an. ea 
several divisions of the Karlik or Karligh Turks or Turk-mans, as they are 


likewise called by several oriental writers, as may be gathered from what by 


have mentioned in the account of the Afrasiyabi Maliks, pages 907 and 925, 


: 
and in note 3, page 376- : : 3 
I have now briefly noticed the most prominent events in the life of the 


Chingiz Khan up to the time of his revolt against the Altan Khan, where our 
author’s account takes its proper place. 

2 Ina few modern copies—‘‘ and fathers to s 
the former part of the sentence. 


lay their sons ""—in addition to 


t in the page itself the particle 


1 i isti i bu! 
3 The Printed Text has Baisiialso ina note, ‘ 
\, governing the oblique case, of, is so printed as to appear like part of the word, 
thus s- 3P 
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Mughals, and hold the pass [leading out of the tract 
then occupied by them]. 

The Chingiz Khan despatched a Musalman, named Ja’far, 
who was among that people [the Mughals], among the 
forces of the Alttin Khan under semblance of traffic ;* and 
the Altiin Khan commanded that he should be imprisoned ; 
and he detained him for a considerable time. The prisoner 
[in question], by some good contrivance that became prac- 
ticable, fled from that confinement ; and, by a secret route, 
made for the presence of the Chingiz Khan, and related 
the matter to him, and informed him respecting the 
road by which he had come. The Chingiz Khan deter- 
mined upon the design of rebelling, got his forces ready, 
and first directed so that the whole of the Mughal families 
assembled together at the base of a mountain. He en- 
joined that all the men should be separated from the women, 
and the children from their mothers: and, for three whole 
days and nights, all of them remained bare-headed ; and for 

=) three days no one tasted food, and no animal was allowed 
to give milk to its young. The Chingiz Khan himself 
entered a khargah [a felt tent], and placed a tent-rope 
about his neck, and came not forth from it for three 
nights and days; and, during this period, the whole of the 
people [there assembled] were crying out, Tingri! Tingri! 
_ After three days, at dawn, on the fourth day, the Chingiz 
Khan issued from the tent, and exclaimed, “ Tingri hath 
given me victory. Now we will get ready that we may 




















e of another three days, in that same place likewise, a 
7 vas h Id. At the end of those three days, he led 
his troops; and, following the route by which that 
afar, had come through the mountains, they 
2 iled the country of Tamghij, carried 
it, and put the people to the sword. 
e Chingiz Khan’s outbreak became 
e Altin Khin, he imagined 
300,000 horse, which were 


. 


h road, had been overthrown, 
: 2 verth 





\. 


re 


‘exception, I suppose, of the “‘great Raschid,” 
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and put to the sword ; and the heart of the Altin Khan, 


is meant—that of Sali-ling-kiw ?—55 oJ s4—which, according to Hafiz 
Abra, ‘‘having once been passed, the country of Khitae may be considered as 
subdued.” 

I must here also briefly relate what other more modern writers, who 
wrote however under Mughal influence, state; because our author’s account 
contains much that no others have related, and he was contemporary with the 
Chingiz Khan, knew many of the actors in these events, and was not influenced 
by the patronage of Mughal sovereigns. 

Now that the Chingiz Khan, through the submission of the Yiddi-Kat of 
the I-ghiirs, had reduced, nominally, or partially, at least, all the tribes 
between the Gir Khan’s dominions on the west, and Khita, or Northem ~ 
China, on the east, and most of the Mughal tribes, and had become exceed- 
ingly prosperous, and his forces countless, he resolved to make an attempt 
upon the territory of the Altan Khan of Khita, Shiidai-Shi-o-shi—the 
“Ninkiassu” of some European writers—to whom, for many ages, his fore- 
fathers had been tributary. He wanted a plea, like the wolf in the fable, and 
found one as easily, and certainly more justly, than another descendant of 
Yafis has lately manufactured one against the ’Usmanli Turks: only the 
Chingiz Khan acted openly, not perfidiously, or hypocritically : so, what had 
happened seven and four generations before respectively, he now adopted as 
an excuse for invading the Altan Khan's dominions. The Altan Khans of 
by-gone times had put to death two chiefs’ sons of the Nairiin Mughals, as 
already related in the account of the Turks, namely Hamangha or Hamanka, 
and Ukin-Barkak. : 

Oriental writers differ considerably in their accounts of these events. It 
appears that the Chingiz Khan continually conferred with his chiefs and 
tributaries on the injuries and wrongs their forefathers had sustained at the 
hands of the Khita-is, by reason of which the Mughal people were looked 5 
upoh with scorn by other nations, their neighbours. He recalled to them the 
prediction [the imposture of Tab Tingri, previously referred to] that they were 
always to be victorious over their enemies. ; : 

On this, the Khwajah, Ja’fir—the very same as mentioned by our author—a 
Musalman of sagacity, as he is called, who had long been in the Chingiz 
Khan’s service—as being a more respectable agent, probably, than a barbarian 
Mughal—was despatched to the court of the Altan Khan, to intimate to that _ 
monarch his accession to the sovereignty of the Mughal tribes, and calling 
upon him to render allegiance, and pay tribute to his former vassals, oy 
Mughals, in which case he might continue as heretofore to rule over Khita , 
The Altan Khan treated the messenger and his demands with utter contempt, _ 
and sent him away. 

The author of the “‘ Mongols Profer,’ 
sian (while his information is derived from t 
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’ who disdains all who wrote in Per- 
ranslations from them), with the 
as mere “second-rate au- 
thorities,” ‘muddy streams,” &c., &c., turns this Musalman, heist ae 
plainly indicates his religion, and who was not a beeen rhs 
Khodsha,” and adds that he was “© one of the principal Mongols aie eS 
Then occurred the tent and fast scene related by our ae 26 ioe “es 
greater detail. More particulars respecting the impostirss | he Re 
‘ruler will be found farther on. 
" After this, in the eighth mon 


’ 


thof 607 [March, 1214 A.D.] H, the Mu pies : 
353 OTE 
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and of the whole of the inhabitants of the country of Tam- 
ghaj, became much afflicted, 


were assembled ; a portion, amounting to 10,000 horse, under Tughachir, also 
styled Dalan, was left behind to guard the Chingiz Khan’s own camp and terri- 
tory, and keep the conquered tribes of Karayat, Nieman, and others quiet, while, 
from the remainder, two armies avere formed : one was despatched under the 
Chingiz Khin’s three sons, Jaji, Chaghatae, and Uktae, and some of his 
Ni-yins, into Khirjah [Corea of Europeans], passing through the country of 
the Kal-imak, who had already acknowledged the supremacy of the Mughals. 
There they committed great devastation, and sacked cities and towns without 
opposition, the troops of that country having gone to join the Khita-i forces. 

The country of Khiirjah, or Khiirjat, is said to have been computed at 
seventy: tomans —700,000—that is to say, such was the number of fighting men 
it had to furnish—and the city of Sikin [y5y=] or Sunkin [<4], as it is also 
called, and the great city of Kiiking [e%,5] or Kiyiiiking [eG,.5], which 
was one of the greatest in the empire, was captured by Jabbah [our author's 
Yamah], the Nii-yin, and destroyed. 

Subsequently, Jiji, and his brothers, advanced in another direction, and 
wrested out of the hands of the Khiti-is, the cities of Ting—{possibly eb s— 
Kiing]—Chiw— +e “ —Sik-Chiw — se Ki-Chiw—s233 — On-if — 
ggalysl—and Long-Ching—el.ee)—[one ALS. cxeeiy]. I may mention that 
no languages are worse than the Persian, and such others as use the ’Arabic 
characters, for recording foreign proper names, unless the scribes are very 

* careful to point the letters correctly ; and no language is so bad, probably, for 
vitiating the-pronunciation of foreign words as the Chinese, and, therefore, the 
absolute accuracy of these Chinese names cannot be vouched for: I have added 
the originals as I find them, but after comparing and anthenticating them as 
well as possible. I have, among other helps, used four copies of Alfi. 
‘The Chingiz Khan himself, with his army, received further reinforcements 
near the river Til, also written Til, of Kara-Khitie ; and the cities, which lay 
‘on the banks of that river, such as Baistie—s5—.)—and others, were taken. 
After that, Ula-Kish or Alakiish, Tigin Kirin, chief of the Ungkit Turks, 
the same who betrayed the Tay’nak Khan's proposals to Tamur-chi, again 
the trust reposed in him. He and his tribe were subject to, and in 
of, the Khita-i sovereigns, and located in the part now approached by 
for the purpose of guarding that part of the Great Wall or 
Ui “Kiin—y3 o2:!—by the Turkish tribes, and which was 
purpose of restraining the Karayats, Naemans, and Mughals, and 
eit molesting the Khitae territory. THe had a grievance against 
cata the Mughals within the Great Wall, and pro- 
kit or Uin-kit is said to signify the guards of the Wall or 
Unkut Abi-l-Ghazi, Bahadur Khan, says 
Barrier Tur-kirghah [or Tir-kurghah]—sé,45,.5— 
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When the news of that disaster, plunder, devastation, 


cities, which submitted without resistance and furnished supplies to the 
invaders, were spared, but that all others were destroyed. 

He then turned his face towards the Altin Khan’s capital, and metropolis 
of Khitae, which, in the Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir, Habib-us-Siyar, &c., is named 
Chingdi [59>] or Chingtii [,], where the Altan Khan then was. This 
must be our author's city of Tamghaj, that is to say, the chief city of the 
country of Tamghaj. 

When the Altin Khan became aware of the advance of the Mughal host, 
he marched with his army, reinforced by the forces of Khiirjah—a numerous 
host—and took up a position to guard one of the strong entrances leading into 
his empire, detaching a considerable body of troops in advance to watch the 
frontiers and harass the Mughals if opportunity occurred. This could have 
been of little effect with the Mughals within the Great Wall, and, evidently, 
is the same circumstance as our author refers to ; but he says, more probably, 
that the Altan Khin sent 300,000 horse to guard the entrance into his territory. 
The sovereigns of Khitae did not usually accompany their armies, and Hafiz 
Abrii also says that he was not present. Our author also mentions the same 
Ja’fir; and the latter’s return, by a secret route, evidently refers to the route 
by the Great Wail, betrayed by Ali-kish, Tigin Kirin. 

To return to the accounts of writers who wrote a century or more after our 
author. The force detached from the Altan Khan's main army, commanded 
by the Amirs of Khirjah, was so far successful that, information having 
reached it that the Mughals, after capturing one of the cities in the vicinity, 
were then engaged, unsuspicious of the near approach of enemies, in dividing 
the spoil in their camp, the Khita-i leaders thought this an excellent oppor- 
tunity, and determined to endeavour to surprise them. They came upon the 
Mughals when cooking their food, but the Chingiz Khan was speedily on the 
alert, and his troops, dropping their cookery, were soon mounted, and they 


speedily put the Khiti-is to the rout. 
The main army of the Altan Khan, which had advanced to meet the 
Mughals, when within a few marches of them, was found to be so much 
fatigued that it was deemed advisable to halt to give it some rest. Its camp 
was fortified by a deep trench in front, and the waggons or carts of the army 
were placed on either flank. Hearing, however, that the Mughals were 
advancing in search of them, they foolishly left this secure position, and, 
despising the Mughals whom they had so often coerced in former times, sallied 
forth to meet them. The battle was obstinate and bloody, but ended wy 7 
any decisive result ; for, although the Bhitiis lost nearly 30,000 men, U 
Mughals lost even more. The Chingiz Khan thought it advisable to —e 
with his spoils towards his own borders, and the Bhiti-ts did not pees 
advisable to follow, as they were much worn out with long marches 

rtions in the late battle. 
or Abrii says it was one of the Chingiz Khin's most famous — 
that the Khita-is were’ nearly annihilated, and that it took place bohage : 
end of 607 H. [about the end of May, [211 A.D.], while some wre = 
If the Khita-is were nearly annihilated, it is strange 


t entirely. ni 
Muguals should have-retired. The Habib-us-Siyar also says erent 
were overthrown, and that the Altan Khan fled in dismay to his capi 

the Altin Khan now 


. . tinued, 
Fearing for the safety of that city, if the war con! to deliberate on te 


summoned his minister and his two principal 
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and slaughter, reached that [great] army which was guard- 


state of affairs. It was agreed that a temporary accommodation should be 
entered into, if possible, in order to get rid of the Mughals for the present, 
trusting to what events might happen hereafter; and to give themselves time 
to make preparations for the future when once rid of them. An ambassador 
was despatched to treat with the Chingiz Khan, and the Altin Khin’s 
daughter, Konjii by name, was offered him in marriage. This offer was at 
once accepted for some cause—probably because he had lost so heavily in the 
great battle, and because he found the conquest of the Altin Khiin’s country, 
at that time, and under present circumstances, was not so easy as he had 
expected.. For these reasons, and flattered with the condescending offer of the 
Khan’s daughter, and such an imperial alliance, the Chingiz Khan accepted 
the offer of peace; and accompanied by the Khita-t princess withdrew from 

the Altan Khan’s dominions to his y#ra¢ in the country of Kara-Kuram. 
According to the Chinese historians quoted by Gaubil, the great battle just 
referred to, took place in A.D, 1212 [= 609-10. }, near the mountain [range ?] 
Yehu, seven or eight leagues W.N.W. of Swen-wha-fii; and, in an attack 
upon Tai-tong-fi, the Chingiz Khan was dangerously wounded, upon which 
he thought fit to return home. The Khita-is on this retook several places, 

among which was Kii-yang-quan. 

These historians also state that, on the subsequent return of the Chingiz 
Khan, in A.D. 1213, a still more bloody battle took place between the Khiti- 
fs and the invaders near Whayley, four or five leagues W. of Ki-yang-quan, 
and that the field was strewed with dead bodies for four leagues together. 
This coincides exactly with what our author describes at page 965, which see. 
4 As soon as the Mughals had withdrawn, the Altan-Khan left his son at 
Ching-di, with several distinguished nobles as his counsellors, along with a 
considerable army, and withdrew himself from the capital, which was situated 
a little to the ‘north of the city, called, in after-years, Khan-Baligh by the 
“Mughals, and is said to be the Yen-king of the Chinese, situated a little N. of 
f the present Pekin, and, doubtless our author's city of Tamghaj, by which 
not mean to say that such was its name, but that it was ##e city—the 
al—of the Tamghaj country or empire. The Altin Khan retired to 
ej —the Pyen-lyang of the Chinese, and called also Nan- 
called Pyen-lyang. Its site is just where Kai-song-fi, the 
now stands, which his father had founded, and which they 
or Inta-i [.J41?], which is somewhat doubtfully written, 
some forty leagues in circumference, surrounded by a 
on a river which they call the Chang or Ching-Khii 
3|—Muran], and ‘* in which [on one side of which 7] 
The breadth of this river is so great, that, +between 
t passes from one side to the other, and 
: t On the way to this city, some of the 
ed him, and went away and joined the Mughals; 
of the Altan Khan’s retirement 
Amirs of Tomans—the Bahadur 
Saljfat, and another Nii-yan, to 
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ing the high road, through panic, on account of the state of 


dominions was in a disturbed and disaffected state, and that disloyalty and 
sedition prevailed, so much so that the Altan Khan’s son, through these disaf- 
fections, withdrew from Ching-di, and went and joined his father, and that 
intelligence of the forsaken condition of that capital conveyed to him through 
the governor of Khiirjah, who tendered his allegiance to him, induced the 
Chingiz Khan to invade Khita a second time. 

Another account is that the Altin Khan had given orders to ravage some 
parts of Kara-Khitae [ie. north-west of, and beyond the Great Wall], on 
which the people sent agents to the Chingiz Khan at Kara-Kuram, and sought 
his protection, and the Khan of one of the disaffected parts, having gained pos- 
session of one of the fortresses guarding one of the entrances through the Great 
Wall, offered to admit the Mughals thereby. This statement is confused, and 
refers to the first, not the second expedition, as Ihave shown. However, it 
is farther stated that the Chingiz Khan thought the time propitious, and 
determined on invading the Altan Khan’s dominions again, and that he 
proposed that his I-ghir and Karligh allies should take a part in the expe- 
dition ; but, being unable, through sickness—caused by the wound perhaps, 
referred to previously—to proceed himself, the command was given to 
Samikah, the Saljitt, his oldest Ni-yan. 

The Chinese authors tell us that the Chingiz Khan, having retired from 
Khitie, after the accommodation with the Altan Khan, and, having received 
his daughter in marriage, in 1211 A.D., set out, accompanied by Juji, to conquer 
Kibchak—an error for Kam-Kunchak previously referred to—in order to reduce 
several tribes which had been subject to the Wang Khan, who had nought to 
do with ‘“Kipchak,” that the tribes inhabiting Jatah [European Getes] 
submitted, and that, leaving half his forces with Jat, who defeated the 
Komans, Walaks, Bulghars, and Hungarians, the Chingiz Khan retired to 
Kari-Kuram. Now this is wholly incorrect, and caused apparently through 

mistaking Kam-Kunchak for Kibchak. The Chingiz Khan never entered 
Kibchak, and Jaji was not sent into Kibchak until several years after—he 
never went against either Walaks, Bulghars, or Hungarians—as will be seen 
farther on ; and it is quite certain that the Awang Khan had nothing to do 


with their country. se d ; : 
The same writers also state that the Chingiz Khan determined to invade 


Khitae again in consequence of certain threats of the Altan Khan, page 
instigation of the Gir Khan, who had been provoked by the er 2 
ravages on his territory, and who had, by help of some rebels, sei ta ° 
siderable fortress which opened the way into China, Here they have — 
confused matters. The Gir Khan dynasty had already canis go 
Cngkiit Turks betrayed the passage through the great mound or 

occasion of the first invasion. 

The Raugat-us-Safa also states that another Mughal army me 
into Khirjah to prevent the forces of that territory from - si sists 
Altan Khan, and several places in it were taken. i as ghee 
is said to have been ‘met, on its advance, by the = "at the advance e 
which was pushing forward to meet it; and it is rel — eungter Khits-is 
the Mughals was defeated, but that, the main = eorage in dierent ies 
were overthrown and routed, and their troops to hee is said to have 
The capital was strongly garrisoned, and the Aes ath ue Sipe ater 
been there in command [this is totally contrary to the ° 
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affairs, they became dispersed, and were slain, and made 
captive. 

The Chingiz Khan acquired domination over the coun- 
tries of Saghar,’ and Tingit, and Tamghaj, and he came 


by the son of the author of the Rauzat-us-Safa], and the Mughals are said to 
have been induced to endeavour to take the city by assault, but to have been 
repulsed, and the investment continued for a long time. The defenders being 
numerous and the inhabitants likewise, the besiegers determined to starve the 
city into surrender, and subsequently it was taken by stratagem ; and, this 
being reported to the Khita-i sovereign, he was so affected that he destroyed 
himself by poison. 

The Habib-us-Siyar says an attempt was made by a body of troops, each 
carrying a portion of grain, as well as the followers of the army, to conduct a 
convoy of provisions, to relieve the capital, but that they were intercepted on 
the march and defeated, and the convoy was taken. On this two of the 
Khita-i generals destroyed themselves by means of poison, and others escaped 
to Tayming ; and these disasters were followed by the submission of the capital 
and country. 

The details of the capture of the city in the Raugat-ug-$afa, and in the work 
of the Turkish author, Abt-l-Khair, are somewhat similar to our author's 
account, the details of which he had of persons who, shortly after its capture, 
visited it, and therefore his account is of the utmost value, The date of its 
capture is 610 H. [A.D. 1213-14]. 

T have now brought up the events in the career of the Chingiz Khan, as 
briefly as possible, to where our author begins to give his narrative in greater 
detail. Hafiz Abrii gives most elaborate accounts of these events, but I must, 
for want of space, leave his particulars for another occasion. 

6 This is the same name as occurs at page 267 and 270, and in the second 
para, immediately under, and in the account of Tishi [Jiiji] Khan farther on. 
‘The word varies in the different copies of the text from to ——j—~3 
and—»—without any points. When I wrote ‘the notes to the account 
of the Khwarazmi Sultfins, I concluded, from the mention, invariably, 
of Tingit and Tamghaj along with it, that the I-ghiir country must be 

neant, from third form of the doubtful word as given above—s#— 
the word must be—#—saghar—an ’Arabic word in 
ing the frontier of an infidel country, but this, too, is, I 
is mentioned farther on, also untenable, although Tingit and 
» still connexion with it. As, in Turkish words, occurring 
5 , the letters # and g& are interchangeable, I was 

the word here might be Saghar, or Sakar, or Saghir, 
which the old travellers call, and 
naps as, , and Saker, and Sukquier, Sukuir, 
any copies of Polo’s work, but this idea must also 
in that quarter, in his pursuit of 
5 first mentioned at 
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before the gate of the city of Tamghaj and seat of govern- 
ment of the Altiin Khan [and invested it]. He continued 


from note 3 to that page, even were the time midsummer, the Sultan must have 
reached as far north as the parallel of 49° or 50° of north latitude, for such a 
phenomenon to occur, and, consequently, Sakir or Saghir—the Sukkier, &ec., 
of the old travellers, between Kashghar and Khita, is out of the question. 
Sibr—, —Siberia, likewise, will not do, as the word is written very differently. 
In the notice of Tishi [Jiji], farther on, referring to the same place and 
event, it is said that, ‘in the year 615 H., the Sultan had gone to make a raid 
upon the tribes of Kadr Khan of Turkistan, who was the on of Safaktan the 
Yamak,” and that “ Tiishi, from the side of Tamghaj, had advanced with an — 
army "—-at page 269 it is said that “ Taishi had come out of Chin in pursuit of 
an army of Tatars,” and that refers to Tuk-Tughan, the Makrit chief, a 
totally different person from Kadr Khan, the son of Safaktan-i-Yamak, but 
who, at page 267, is called Yisuf [his correct name apparently is Yisuf, and 
Kadr Khan his title], the Tatar, whose father’s Turkish name was Safaktan, 
and his tribe the Yamak. According to our author, Ulugh Khan, afterwards” 
Sultan of Dihli, was connected with the Yamak. 
In the lines of poetry with which our author closes this History, he styles his 
patron, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam “Khan of the Ilbari, and Shah of the 
Yamak ;” and Sultan I-yal-timish is also said to have belonged to the [bari 
tribe, which, at page 796, is mentioned as being obliged to fly before, the 
Mughals, ‘‘ when they acquired predominance over the countries of Turkistan 
and the tribes of Khifchak.” Yamak or Yamiak is described as the name of a 
ruler and of a city or town, and also of a territory of Turkistan 5 and some add 
that it is also the name applied to the sovereign of the I-ghiir, but that was, as 
already stated, Yiddi-Kit. Respecting the Ilbari tribe, which I believe to be 
that which ancient authors call the Abars, or a part of them, I shall have 
something to say before closing these notes. : ‘ : 
In’Abd-ullah-i-Khirdadbih’s work there are some ‘items of information which 
may throw a little light on this difficult matter, but, still, a deal remains to be 
cleared up ; and the copy of his work which I have referred to, unfortunately, 
has been damaged by damp in the middle of each page for some thirty or 
forty pages, in the very portion I wanted most to be perfect. He says, ‘walt 
reference to the Ghuzz tribe, that “the Ghuzzain are a people, the Malik of 
whom they style the Taghar—#—Khakan L# is one of the eels in sons 
copies of our author’s text, and may easily be mistaken for_# by pair 
and the capital of the Taghar Khakan is the city of mine a 
are Tarsah [Christians—Nestorians] there as well as Buddhists, ve 
The people are nomads and live in khargahs [round felt tents] pee 
[different to the khargah], but their Maliks wear dresses of pee 
silk, with wide sleeves and long skirts.” He moreover says tl rv = 
from that territory lead to Barsakhan— ol, —which is said, by ano! si se 
to bea place between L-ran and Taran, not a very satisfactory ee 
from thence to—J3=’—which, being without points, mAy be Tom agree ef er 
where the routes [or where other routes] meet. From thence ier o 
and then to “yj We S—Kashmi- ghasir—and from meso to epite a@ 
tobe Hakat, but Jakut seems more robable, but I can phew: ph a 
word as I find it], is a day’s journey. ae is ase ean ne BS 
—Taghar—is Jess in extent t 1 hts ER i anoth ‘a : 
thon wie place within Gt Now all this, it appears to me, tends to 
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before the city for a period of four years, in such wise that 
every stone which was in that city they [the defenders] 
used to place in the catapults and discharge against the 
investors; and, when stones, bricks, and the like, ceased to 
be available, everything that was of iron, brass, lead, copper, 
tin, and pewter, all was expended in the catapults, and then 
balishts? [ingots] of gold and silver they continued to dis- 
charge in place of stones. Trustworthy [persons] have 
narrated on this wise, that the Chingiz Khan, during this 
period, had issued a mandate that no person in the Mughal 
army should take any notice of that gold and silver, nor 
remove any of it from the place where it might have fallen. 

After a period of four years when that city was taken, 
and the Altin Khan had fled, and his son and his 
Wazir became captives in the hands of the Chingiz Khan, 
he commanded that, from the records of the treasuries and 
the Mushrifs [auditors] of the treasuries of the Altin Khan, 
a copy of the account of gold and silver should be procured. 
They brought it to the Chingiz Khan accordingly, showing 
how many éda/ishts of gold and silver had been discharged, 


show that the tract indicated in the text is no other than this TAGHaR [the 
part indicated is described as a wi/dyat by our author] OF THE GHUzz, prob- 
ably as far north as the Aral Nawar, and that, from the two words having been 
mistaken in A/S. for one, the puzzling, but incorrect, I believe, subject of 
“Taghazgaz” has arisen [;;8 out of j@ 43], the chief of which, like several 
others in Turkistan, bore the title of Khakan. 

Tbn-Haukal says, speaking of Chin, if you wish to procced westward from 
the east, you come by Kharkhiz [this has no reference to the Karghiz], and 
Ghazghuzz—j¢ [#8 Taghar-i-Ghuzz?], and by Kimak to the sea, a four 
months’ journey. Again he says, in another place, that Ghuzz is the boundary 
of the land of the Turks, from Khurz and Kimak, and to «<',4—Khuranjiah ? 

_ =and Bulghar, and the boundary on the land of the Musalmins from Gurgin 


























niah of the ’Arabs] to Barab [i, ¢. Farab] and Isfanjab. 
Twas in hopes that M. Barbier de Meynard’s edition of ’Abd-ullah-i-Khur- 
-dadbih, published in the “ Yournal Asiatigque,” for 1865, would help me here, but 
: es of places are so fearfully incorrect as to render it perfectly useless for 
“For example: the well-known city of Nishapiir is written with 
1 written Ishrisnah—a,1; Osh, in the 
n, is printed Y+;|—Al-Ghir—,,I is printed 
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and, according to those records, he required the whole of — 
the gold and silver : and he obtained it so that not a single 
bar thereof was missing. 

From the Sayyid-i-Ajall [most worthy Sayyid], Baha- 
ud-Din, the Razi—on whom be peace!—who was a 
Sayyid of noble nature, and of manifest lineage, this ser- 
vant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, who is the compiler of 
this TABAKAT, heard, that Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah—on whom be the Almighty’s mercy |!—despatched 
him on a mission to the Chingiz Khan, and the reason for 
sending it was, that, when the account of the outbreak of 
the Chingiz Khan, and the predominance of the Mughal 
forces over the territories of Tamghaj, and countries of 
Saghar* and Tingit, and the regions of Chin, from the 
extreme east, was brought to the hearing of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, he was desirous of investi- 
gating, by means of trustworthy persons of his own, the 
truth of this statement, and to bring certain information 
respecting the condition and amount of the Mughal 
forces and their weapons and warlike apparatus.” The 
writer [of this book] who is Minhaj-i-Saraj, in the year 
617 H., which was the first year of the Mughal forces’ 
crossing the Jihtin into Khurasan, heard, whilst within the 
fortress of Tilak, from the lips of the ’Imad-ul-Mulk, 
Taj-ud-Din, the Jami, the Dabir [secretary], who was 
one of the ministers of state of the Khwarazm-Shahi 
dynasty, that the ambition to appropriate the countries of 
Chin' had become implanted in the heart of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and he was constantly 
making inquiry respecting those states, and used to ask 
comers from the territories of Chin, and the extreme limits 
of Turkistan, about them. “We [his] servants” [continued 


8 This name varies just as before in the different copies of the text. 
According to our author’s statements at pages 268 and 270, and in his notice 
of Tashi [Jiji], between the seizure of the Chingiz Khan’s merchants and 
envoys and the Sultan’s return from "Irak, that is to say, in 615 H., the 
Sultan had penetrated into this part in pursuit of Kadr hin, the Tatar, son 
of Safaktan, the Yamak, referred to at page 961, but his accounts are some- 
what confused, wanting detail, and other writers do not refer to this particular 
affair. 

9 The idiom varies considerably in different copies here, as in other places 
previously mentioned. , 

1 A few copies have “Hind and Chin.” 
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Taj-ud-Din] “used to make representation in order to lead 

him from entertaining that resolution, but in no manner 

was that thought to be removed from his mind until he 

despatched the Sayyid-i-Ajall, Baha-ud-Din, the Razi, for 
. that important affair.” ° 


2 Hamd-ullah, the Mustawfi, in his Tarikh, says [see also note ‘, page 
265] that, before this catastrophe, the Chingiz Khan sent an envoy into I-ran, 
and entered into a treaty with the Sultan of Khwarazm, that compacts were 
entered into, and letters passed between them, and that the treaty was ratified. 
Merchants are said to have proceeded to the wrdiz of the Mughal ruler, without 
hesitation, on this understanding between the two rulers ; and it is stated that 
the Chingiz Khan sent envoys and merchants of his own, a second time, along 
withthem. This cannot be correct from the statement of the Sayyid, Baha-ud- 
Din, who went thither, as our author relates ; and the one despatch of envoys 
and merchants on, this single occasion has evidently been made into two. It 
is also asserted that, as early as 614 H., after his return from Ghaznin, the 

_ Sultan began to show less respect towards the Mughals, but the Sultan 

* came to Ghaznin two years before that date, and in 615 H. invaded the 
northern parts of Asia. [See preceding note 6,] In the year 614 H., the 
Khalifah, Un-Nasir, is said to have instigated the Mughal to attack the 
Sultan, as previously related in the note first referred to, to which the Chingiz 
Khin is said to have replied that the restless nature of the Sultan would soon 
afford a plea for attacking him. 

Rasghid-ud- Din and Mir Khawind state, that one cause of ill feeling on the 






» despatched bodies of troops occasionally into parts under allegiance to the 
Mughals, and ill-treated the people, as though war had actually commenced, 
and, at last, overran a territory belonging to Koshliik, the NaemAn sovereign, 
which the Chingia Khan considered his by right of conquest. Notwithstanding 
it is said, the Mughal ruler was still inclined to keep on good terms 
> Sultan. This statement is not correct, however, as may be seen from 
a 8, and in the account of Tashi [Jiji] farther on. The invasion 
, question—Ardish [turned into ‘Avwish” in the Kashghar 
|— they say, was when the Sultan fell in with a Mughal army 
led it to fight, but, on that occasion, the Sultan’s 
ct his own territories from invasion by fugitives flying 
 Genghiscan,” pages 158 to 164, causes Abii-l-Khair 
blunder respecting the battle which took place 
after the defeat of the Makrits, and the 
ectly mentioned as having taken place in 

a great battle was fought between the 
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in A.D, 1218 (it. 615], while they 


of India, iccsocr et y 


town of ‘Bocara;” that 
: was | j 
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The Sayyid, Baha-ud-Din, related * after this manner — 
“When we arrived within the boundaries of Tamghay, 
and near to the seat of government of the Altam Khan, 
from a considerable distance a high white mound appeared 
in sight, so distant, that between us and that high place 
was a distance of two or three stages, or more than that. 
We, who were the persons sent by the Khwarazm Sinai 
government, supposed that that white eminence was per- 
haps a hill of snow, and we made inquiries of the guides 
and the people of that part [respecting it], and they replied: 
“ The whole of it is the bones of men slain.” When we had 
proceeded onwards another stage, the ground had become 
so greasy and dark from human fat, that it was necessary 
for us to advance another three stages on that same road, 
until we came to dry ground again! Through the infec-. 
tions [arising] from that ground, some [of the party] begs 4 
came ill, and some perished. On reaching the gate of , 
city of Tamghaj, we perceived, in a place under a bastion ; 
of the citadel, an immense quantity of human bones col- | 
lected. Inquiry was made, and people replied, that, on the 
day the city was captured, 60,000 young girls, virgins, 
threw themselves from this bastion of the fortress and 
destroyed themselves, in order that they might not fall i 
captives into the hands of the Mughal forces, and that all 


these were their bones. Z < ; 
When we saw the Chingiz Khan, they brought in bound, | 





red to in note}, page 262, -and note 1, page oSa, which see, ak 


i is It. 
thus a sad confusion of events is the result. j 
3 This worthy official is, I find, a totally different person from Badrod-Dia, 4 
referred to in note 7, page 270. ] think therefore that such testimony tebe | 
~ preferred to statements written about a century after by writers in the emplay 


soverel, 

eg “ ait ae number of killed in the great battle ss pes 
eighteen, of note 5, page 954, was S° great that the beasts bya 

eet air enjoyed their obscene feasts for more than a year, on tha _ 

~ § Other, but much more modern writers, state that the Chingi: Bh, 

eae in Khita, whither he did not proceed in person on the 

"of that country, as already noticed, returned to his yairad, and sont 

ficers in comfran 4 of numerous troops to guard his ¢ ‘From oar 

Js statement above, contrary to all others, and derived from the S pe 3 

ja-ud-Din, an eye-witness, the Chingiz ae was himself at 

_ when the Sultin’s agents had this interview with him, aad 

se Bellew tells us that “* Changi,” Jeaving strong garrisons in 

Tughiir” [!] and its frontiers, returned to his Yurt or “ country seat [op at 
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where we were, the son of the Altiin Khan, and the Wazir 
of his father ; and, at the time of our return, the Chingiz 


Khan sent a great number of rareties and offerings with us 


for presentation to Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, 
and said: ‘Say ye unto Khwarazm Shah, “I am the sove- 
reign of the sun-rise, and thou the sovereign of the sun- 
set. Let there be between us a firm treaty of friendship, 
amity, and peace, and let traders and sdrwdans on both 
sides come and go, and let the precious products and 
ordinary commodities which may be in my territory be 
conveyed by them into thine, and those of thine, in the 
same manner, let them bring into mine.”’* Among the 
rareties and presents that the Chingiz Khan sent to Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, was a nugget of pure’ gold 
as big as a camel’s neck, which they had brought to him 
[the Chingiz Khan] from the mountain [range] of Tam- 
ghaj, so that it was necessary to convey that piece of gold 
upon a cart. With us also he despatched five hundred 
camels laden with gold, silver, silks, shazs*-i-Khitae [a 
coarse kind of woven silk of Khita], ¢arg/i [a silken fabric 
red in colour], Aunmdiis [beaver],’ samiir [sable], and raw 
silk, and elegant and ingenious things of Chin and Tam- 
ghaj, along with merchants of his own ; and the majority 
. of those camels were laden with gold and silver. When 
x Utrar was reached, Kadr Khan’ of Utrar acted in a per- 





Shaman Gara = ‘‘The Shaman’s home.” 1 wonder what a barbarian 

, Mughal’s ‘‘ country seat” may have been. The Shaman’s home—in what 

; language ‘‘Gara” may mean ‘‘home” is not stated—refers probably to the 

» place called Saman-Kaharah, where he was chosen Khan. See previous 

note, paragraph twenty-five, page 937. 

© Abi-l-Fida says the envoys and merchants came from Mughiilistin 

_ through Kara-Khitae, and Turkistan. No doubt, they took the ordinary 
- carayan-route by Turfan. 











* 
A 


rendered above, which is doubtless the correct version. t's 
_* This word also means any description of fur made up into garm ts, but 
meaning is as above. Khita-i, in itself, is, I believe, the name of a 
also called nankeen by Europeans. Fy 
to some writers who explain the word, the afoa) is some- 
,and some ee ami 3 otter: It may mean the fur of the 
VC ee es “ 


ae a 


Jik. See note 7, page 271. 
7 Mr. H. H. Howorth, who 


2 
a 


7 In some copies of the text, “a piece of beaten gold :” in others, as. 


before. His title was Gha-ir | 
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fidious manner, and sought permission from Sultan Mu- 
hammad, Khwarazm Shah, and, out of covetousness of that 
large amount of gold and silver, had the whole of the 
traders and travellers, and the emissaries [from the Chingiz 
Khan], slaughtered, so that not one among them escaped 
with the exception of a camel man who was at a bath, who, 
during that occurrence, managed to get out by way of the 
fireplace of the hot-bath, adopted a contrivance for his 
oan safety, and, by way of the desert, returned to the terri- 
tories of Chin and Tamghaj. 

When he acquainted the Chingiz Khan with the particu-” 





lars of that perfidy, and as Almighty God had so willed | 3 
that this treachery should be the means of the ruin of the f| 
empire of Islam, it became evident that “the command of F 


God is an inevitable decree,’* and the instruments of thei sam 
predetermined will of fate became available—From Thy a 
wrath preserve us, O God!” wake A 
This servant of the victorious government, Minhaj-i-Saraj, 4 
heard from the son of Malik Rukn-ud-Din of Khaesar of * 
Ghir, who heard [the particulars] from Shah ‘Usman of 3 
Sistan,? who was one among the Princes of Nimroz, and a be 
favourite of Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and the 


Shah [Usman] swore that, for every treasury in which was 





i n Turks, “Mongols,” etc., says, referring : | 
yer phage SS gia ad ential Ghair Khan, “which 4 t| 
Mig ge we cormption either of the Gur Khan of as the author asthe 
Tabak Nei makes it, of Kadr Khan.” In his Meee ee “ 
the other hand, we are told in one oe sine pip Ft po hd SS og 
that Sultan “ Muhammed ordered that bs te ie a 4 ; 

‘ “ : 
r+ and, in a third, that he was named Inallsih, and oe boss 
Inallsig; * ith of Gur Khan by the former chief of Kara Khitai i ‘ 4 | 
granted the Me Mis no more a form of Gur Khan than Os Kankult ge ; re 
“Gha-frRban te nal Ghuse.” Ghi-ir is a purely "Arabic word, eer 4 ; 
bell ais chairat, and signifies the Khan jealous a Fag 
from Se a high-min ded Khan: it was his Musalman : pee el 
a Nid” uoted, if my translation is referred to, ber prea 
TT eel form of Badt Bhin, for Kaur has) A: Rew 


gis and -. no way pera with Ghia-ir. Ne ; 
2 KuRIAN : Cap. xxi vee Svacirud-Din, UsminiHfarby ruler ot 


* Shah "Usman, gran teud-Din, "Usmin, by out author at 
s<fan and Nimroz, also styled Nugra ‘1, He was related, on the 
pias and 196, which see, also pages 200—201 cha 


: u i ar of Ghur. 
- Gnother’s side, to Malik Rukn- d-Din, of Khaesar 


* 
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a bit‘ of that gold or silver belonging to the traders of the 
Chingiz Khan, the whole of such treasury, sovereignty 
and country fell into the hands of the Chingiz Khan and 
the Mughal forces. 

May Almighty God preserve the kingdom of our Sultan 
of Sultans from calamity such as that! 


HISTORY OF THE EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED IN ISLAM. 


. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that, when 
that fugitive [camel-driver] stated to the Chingiz Khan, the 
accursed, what had befallen his traders and emissaries, the 
Chingiz Khan issued commands so that the forces of 
Turkistan, Chin, and Tamghaj, assembled. Six hundred * 
banners were brought out, and under each banner were one 
thousand horsemen, and six hundred thousand horses were 
assigned to the Bahadurs :° they calla warrior, Bahadur. To 
every ten horsemen three head of ¢i#4-/7 sheep * were given, 
with orders to dry them; and they took, along with, them, 
an iron cauldron, and a skin of water; and the host pro- 
ceeded on its way. 

From the place where the Mughals then were, on the 
frontier of the Chingiz Khan’s territory, to Utrar,* was a 
three months’ march, entirely through wild and uncultivated 
tracts; and it was commanded that it was necessary to per- 
form that march of three months, and subsist upon this 


4 In some copies a dang—a bit, &c., and in others a diramak, the dimi- 
nutive form of diram. 

& The number given at page 273 is 700,000. The Calcutta Printed Text 

800,000, a few modern copies 300,000, but the above number is confirmed 
by other authors. 

6 Surgeon-Major Bellew, in his Kashghar Mission History [page 141], does 
not quote the ‘* Zabedti Nasari,” as he styles it, correctly. There is nothing 
jin our author’s work, as may be here seen, about ‘‘horses for the baggage of 
the army, its carts, and families, &c.,” not even in the Calcutta Text, nor does 
our author make any such statement as that, ‘‘just at the time he [‘ Changiz’] 
o set out against Khwdhrizm Shah, he received envoys in 615 
from the Khalif [sic] Nasir of Baghdad urging him to do so.” The Doctor 

king of some other work. 


t have been thin! 
ited s5—tuk-li—or_ J — tugh-li—a sheep of six months @ half-grown 
sheep. At page 273, our author says Mughalt sheep, which is, doubtless, an 


error on the part of the copyists for “uf-7, 
8 The Calcutta Text is always incorrect with respect to the name of this 


well-known city, which was situated on the Sihtn. Its ruins are still to be seen 
on the east bank. 


was preparing t 
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quantity of provision, and to eke it out with pumiz and 
the milk of their mares ;" and, placing herds of horses 
in front of them, so numerous that hele numbers cannot 
ene they turned their faces towards the land of 
slam. 

Towards the end of the year 616 H., they emerged on 
the frontier of Utrar,' at which place the violence had been 
hatched ; and, although they were jaded from their journey 
and destitute, yet such was the energy, constancy, and 
intrepidity, which Almighty God had implanted in the 
nature of the Chingiz Khan and the Mughal army, that, 


* Here again, the Printed Text has shrad—yl,4—for shir-i-asp— cal ph 
 Petis de la Croix makes the astounding statement [page 158] on the 
authority, it would appear, of “ Abulfaraje,” and ‘‘ Bin Abdallatif,” as he 








*s them, that ‘‘ Historians do not precisely mention the places by which 


the Moguls entered into the King of Carisme’s Dominions,” and yet, imme- 








ly after, says, ‘‘ They only assure us that he marched by Caracatay and 
Turquestan . . . and that his tr entered into the Province of Farad, of 
which the City of Afar was the Capital,” &c. What more specific mention 


could he want ? 

The route taken by the Chingiz Khan in marching from his rat in the 
direction of Kara-Kuram, and from which he is said to have set out in the 
eleventh month of 615 H. [about the middle of February, 1219 4.D.], was by 
\] with the object of making those parts his 








way of the river of Ardish [= 


i-Ja@& or summer quarters. When he reached the boundary of the territory of 





Kaialik or Kaialigh [which, in Ravenstein’s map in the “* Mongols Proper,” is 
inserted about two degrees south of Lake Balkash, but is too far N. of Khiljah 
by several degrees. Sairam, too, which lies S. of the Ulugh-Tagh and E. of 
Aksii, is not near the Balkash, as there shown. From the route mentioned 
by Goez, and the context of the account of the march of the Mughals, which 
I shall now refer to, Kaialik was S. of the Ulugh Tagh and between 
Turfan and Aksi], Arsalin Khan, the Karlagh, the principal [p%] of 
the Amits thereof—thus showing that there were several—came to do him 
homage, got an appanage assigned him, and joined the Mughal army with his 
followers. The Yiddi-Kit of the I-ghiirs also came from Bish-Baligh, and, 
likewise, Takia-Tigin [farther on, the name of the chief of Almaligh is said 
to be Saghnak Tigin} and his followers or tribe [Js] from Almaligh [near 
about Khiljah, but on the left or S. bank of the river I-lih].  Jaji had also 
been detached, before his father set out, it is said, by some, and, by the way, 
by others, against the forces { X¢)] of the Kirkiz, who had manifested con- 
tumacy, and shown delay and unwillingness [in furnishing a contingent 
bably], with directions to p: nish that tribe and seize their territory. Ano! her 
t was not the Kirkiz who were to blame, but a tribe dwelling 


version is that i be 
commit themselves. Juji set out 5 


along with them, and that the former did not « er " 
ate the river of Kirkiz [the Kam-Kamjiit, on the ope os ed = 
they dwelt] chanced, at the time, to be frozen over, he crosse' BS eae a ed 
on the ice, and came upon them unawares in the wild barnes See S eee 
cultivated tract, overgrown with reeds and the like] in which t . . . 
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in a short time, they took Utrar’? and put both small and 


and Urastit [ey!)s'], their chief—Oris 


number were slain by the Mughals, - rie 
After this Jiji returned and joined his 


Inial—bent his neck to the yoke. 


father. ' Nie 
2 Tt séems strange to me that the route taken by the Chingiz Khan and his 


host on the way to Utrar, after what has just been stated respecting Bish- 
Baligh and Kaialik, as related in the histories of the Mughals, is not clearly 
understood. It was much the same line of route—and, doubtless, that in 
general use by travellers, and Adrwans of merchants—as shown in Col. 
Walker’s map, to Kara-Kol or Almati, skirting the northern slopes of the 
Ulugh or Ur-Tagh range, that he was pursuing, after detaching J ji tothe south- 
ward in pursuit of Tik-Tughan, the Makrit, on which occasion, he [Jiiji], when 
returning to re-join his father, was fallen in with by the Khwarazm Shah, near 
the rivers Kamaj and Kabal, and compelled to fight against his will. Tt must 
be sufficiently plain, to any one who will consult the map in question, that the 
great river Irtish is not referred to. Ardish, under the name of ‘ Artush,” 
the ‘Artush Pass,” and ‘Artush, which was the principal town of that 
region,” at ‘the foot of the Kakshal mountains,” is mentioned by SHAW in 
his work, “High Tartary,” and refers to the same tract of country, which, in 
former times, extended much farther every way, as I have here pointed out. 
The Ardish Pass is about seven or eight days’ journey, according to the author 
just quoted, from ‘ the Alains of Issik-kiil’ [Issigh-Kol], only the ** plains” 
there are mostly hills. 

‘After this, the Chingiz Khan continued his westerly course from the vicinity 
of the Issigh-Kol, by the present Almati, in all probability —and, undoubtedly, 
it was an ancient route—through the territory of Taraz or Banki, as it is also 
called, along the skirts of what is at present known as the Kara-Tagh ; and, 
from the route he subsequently took to Bukhara, when he detached his two 
sons to invest Utrar, he must have passed the Sirr or Sihiin, a considerable 
distance W. of Utrar, at the Jalik, or Ak-Masjid ferry possibly. Strange to 
say, however, not a single author mentions his passage of that river. Having 
crossed, he took the direct route to Bukhara. He had, by the way, previously 
detached—by the Sairam or Ardish route southwards, in all probability—an 
army, which wasmarching southwards against Tashkand and Khujand, while 
Jaji was marching through Farghanah to join him before Bukhara or Samr- 
kand. With “ Yengigent,” Juji had no more to do than I had, unless he 
flew along with his troops to it. Where are Saknak, Uzkand and Ardish in 
Kashghar? where Yangi-kant ‘fon the Jaxartes, at two days’ journey from 
its outlet into the sea of Aral”? [‘‘ A/ongols Proper,” pp. 76-7]. Why only 
about nine degrees of Long., and four of Lat. distant from each other ! 

The Chingiz Khan reached the frontier of the Utrar territory, not the city and 
fortress of that name, for he was never at Utrar himself, towards the end of 
autumn, 616 Hm. [in September, 1219, A.p.]. Finding that the Sultan of 
Khwarazm had dispersed his forces, and sent them to guard the great cities 
and fortresses, instead of concentrating them, ‘and that there was no army left 
in the field to oppose him, he detached his sons Chaghatae and Uktae, the 
YViddi-Kit of the I-ghiirs, and other vassals, with several éomans of troops, to 
invest Utrar, and, with his son Tali, and the main army, moved towards 
Bukhara. Utrar, the chief place, and seat of government, which contained 
50,000 troops—Alfi has 15,000, a more likely number, but some copies have 
only—was defended with great gallantry for five months, until. the 
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ote and old—to the sword, and left not a soul 
alive: they martyred the whole of them. 


defenders were reducec 
chah, who hac 
ir Khan, 


well awar 


et 
was for capitulating to "ths Reese beet pedisee the Gha- 
e that he coulis act : Raa ot te ee 
idea of surrender, and | ae Hy = pe! pres. pas: tis Mughals, scouted the very 

a » 4 veing guilty of such base ingratitude to his soverei: 
Karichah, however, entered into se 5 cee ee 
history oe esabehed into secret understanding with the Mughals [how 
the Riad, carte = pega +> the past year or two !], and, one night, left 
enemy, who. Riri Py = a ne ia ond ee 
city. As abi as inte. Baa. K a be pee hat ont eae 
reproached and reviled for thi mace ae ig Ie followers; after being 
the sword, and the inhabit ae a ae ee MS oe pastes 
sisson esreleimibey “4 - is ; — were removed geile into the 
H. Howorth in his * Vis poe * one ies Rate oe pee dE 
the citadel, with 20 oon a : cai , Paes Ghit: Kita thie 
Mer tock acai Ba —SOme RY » and some, 6000—all resolved to 

ig ¢ ast, and held out for another month, during which they made 
several sallies, and slew a vast number of the Mughalarmy. At last, the Gha-ir 
Khan was left with but two of his followers; and no shelter remained to them 
but the flat roof of his dwelling. These two soldiers fell at his side, and then the 
Gha-ir Khan, whom the Mughals were expressly commanded to capture alive 
if possible, was made prisoner, and on the neck of Anial Juk they placed a 
yoke—a play on the word Juk, which signifies a yoke for oxen, a collar. The 
citadel of Utrar was levelled with the dust, and of the few people of the 
place,-and master artificers, who had escaped the massacre, some were impri- 
soned, and some were driven along with the army to exercise their trades in the 
Mughal camp, together with the Gha-ir Khan in chains. As the Chingiz 
Khan was then before Samrkand, his sons set out to join him there, and to the 
Gha-ir Khan the cup of death was administered at Kiwak Sarae [ule ayy, 
a sarae near Samrkand. This place is the Gheucserai of Petis de la Croix. 

I must now endeavour to give a’short account of the different operations of 
the Mughal hordes, in order to bring up events to the siege of Samrkand. 

I have already mentioned in my previous notes, 4 page 268, and * page 964, 
how Jiji fell in with the Khwarazmi army in the northern part of the present 
Kashghar territory, and, after a severe handling, his marching away, leaving 
his camp fires burning, so as to avoid pursuit. He subsequently, by command 
of his father, marched towards Jand, and, when he arrived near Saknak on the 
way thither, he despatched the Haji, Hasan, who was a native of that place, 
and then with his army, as an envoy, to endeavour to induce the inhabitants 
to submit. The populace, however, put him to death for advising them to 
submit to infidels and Mughals, and Jaji, filled with rage at the treatment of 
his emissary, attacked the place, and, in two days, captured it. The inhabi- 
tants were massacred and the place ruined [this is a mode of treating them 
«with tenderness,” certainly, after the Muskov fashion. “* A/ongols Proper,” 
page 76], and a son of the Haji, Hasan, who was dwelling there, was made 
its governor—the governor of a desolated place ! Jait then advanced to Vaz 
kand, also written Uzkand, and, to quote the expressive words of the History 
jn verse which I have elsewhere referred to: “In one night he took it, and 
in one day demolished it.” After that he marched to Ashnis [I think this is 
an error, although eontained in 
Que 





ary, . 


so many works, for the ’Arab Ush-Shish—the — 
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An astonishing relation [is here given] which was heard 
by the author from one of the merchants whom they were 


ancient name of Tashkand, but, if not, it is now unknown and its site also. 
Jaji was sent’ against it, and no mention is made of it after. Abi-l-Ghazt 
Bahadur calls it Astash], ‘‘a city full of vagabonds and rascals,’ and, as 
they showed hostility, they were speedily annihilated. No particulars are 
given, 

When the news reached Kutluk—also written Kutlugh —Khan, the Hakim 

of Jand, he became fearful, evacuated the city, and fled by way of the steppe 
in order to reach Khwarazm. Jiji on this despatched thither, as his agent, 
Jai-Timiir—but who he was is not mentioned [see note page 933}, save that he 
had been long in the Chingiz Khin’s service—to advise the inhabitants to 
submit. There was no leader or authority with sufficient power there, and the 
populace raised a tumult and sought to take the agent’s life, but he managed to 
escape by stratagem. On being made aware of the state of affairs, Jaji pushed 
on, and came in sight of Jand ; and the people had merely time to close the 
gates and mount the walls, but they showed no other opposition. The 
Mughals placed scaling ladders, mounted the walls, and the city was theirs. 
As no active opposition had been shown, the people, with the exception of a 
few evil doers, who had spoken fiercely to Jai-Timir, escaped from the 
Mughal talons ; but they were all thrust out into the open country, and their 
dwellings were abandoned to be sacked for a period of two weeks, and the 
walls and defences were levelled with the dust. The Khwajah, ‘Ali, who was 
one of the great men of Bukhara, was located there in charge of the city. A 
Mughal Amir likewise having been detached with one éoman [10,000 men], 
the city or town of Marjin [4] was taken possession of, and an intendant 
was left there. After this Jaji set out to join the camp of his father. 

The Ni-yins, Alak, also written Alak, Saktiir, and Bikae, according to their 
orders proceeded towards Khujand and Fanakat, or Banikat—afterwards known 
as Shah-Rikhiyah—and, on reaching the latter place, the governor there, I-yal- 
taki or I-yal-tagii by name, shut himself up in the citadel with a body of Kan- 
kulis, and defended it vigorously for three days. On the fourth they called for 
quarter, and came out of the city, and ‘‘were overwhelmed in the wave of 
blood.” Destruction befell the people of Fanakat. Whether stranger or 
friend, not one remained, and but few escaped with their lives, with the 
exception of the young men of Tajzik race who were incorporated with the 
enemy’s forces, and compelled to serve against their own people  Alak then 
turned his face towards Khujand, the governor of which was Timi Malik, “to 
whom Rustam, were he alive, would have acted as groom, and Sim, were he 
living in his day, would, on his own body, have inscribed his name.” This 
‘Timiir Malik had constructed a lofty fortress at the point, near the city, where 
the river separates into two branches [at the junction, probably, of the tributary 
of the Sihiin which joins that river from the South just below the city], and, 
with 1000 men, took post therein, determined to hold out as long as he had 
the power and means of doing so. The Mughal forces enclosed the city and 
fe as in a ring, but, as the missiles from their catapults took no effect upon 

fortress, the young men of the city [which, from this remark, must have 
although no further mention is made of it] were collected in crowds ; 
was also brought from other ed near by, which had been 
hi men were assembled together to help the investing force 
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wont to style Khwajah Ahmad, the Wakhshi, a man of 
veracity, who related after this manner; “It is narrated by 


and hundreds, and one Mugh: 


the hil al was placed over every ten Tajziks, and, from 


i ihe s three farsangs distant, they were compelled to convey stones on foot 
the river side [in order to construct a causeway apparently, although this is 

, was le xpedients, had caused twelve vessels: to be con- 
structed, which were covered with felts plastered over with a mixture of fresh 
clay and vinegar, in such wise that arrows and fire [such things as “stink- 
pots” in the accounts of this affair are purely ideal; a composition of naptha 
is here referre to] took no effect upon them, but windows flit. but loop or 
port-holes are meant] were left, so that arrows and other missiles could be 
discharged from them against the Mughals. Every day, at daylight, Timir 
Malik used to despatch six of these vessels on either side, and keep up a 
desperate defence ; but, when matters became serious, and he found his efforts 
unavailing, seventy boats which had been got ready to provide means of escape 
he, one night, loaded with his effects, placed his family therein, embarked 
with his warriors, and like lightning launched into the river. The Mughal 
forces, becoming aware of it, set out along both banks to oppose his progress 5 
and, in every place where they could offer most opposition, he would draw near 
with his own vessel, and with his arrows, which like the arrow of destiny never 
missed their mark, would drive the Mughals off, and would push on again with 
hiS vessel. On reaching Fanakat, he found the Mughals had drawn a chain 
across the river, thinking to stop the little fleet, but, with one blow of an axe, 
Timir Malik made the chain two, and pushed on again. I find no mention, 
in any author, of a “‘ bridge of boats built at Jend,” because Timir Malik 
did not proceed to Jand at all, but, some distance below Fanikat, where the 
mountains approach the river, he landed on the western bank, entered the 
steppe, and made for the city of Khwarazm, because Juji Khan, on being 
informed of his heroic conduct, had made preparations to bar his progress 
farther down the river, which he would have been enabled to do from his posi- 
tion in the vicinity of Tashkand or Ush-Shash. The Mughals however fol- 
lowed in his track, and when they drew near he would face about and withstand 
them until his family and effects made some progress in advance, and then he 
would follow. After some days, when most of Timir Malik’s men had fallen, 
the baggage was captured, and, with a few men remaining, he pushed on with 
rapidity, giving the Mughals no opportunity of taking him, and keeping them 
at bay. At last his few remaining followers were killed, and ‘Timir Malik was 
left alone—some say his family at this time had attained a distance which 
placed them out of danger— and with no means of defence left but three 
arrows, one of which was broken and its ‘head gone, Three Mughals were’ 
still in pursuit of him, so he drew the broken and headless arrow—for he did 
not wish to have to use the others—and sent it through the eye aly the foremost 
pursuer, and blinded him. He then said to the other two: * Two arrows 
still remain according to your number, and so it is advisable that ge Beis 
from whence ye came.” They did retire; and the Iron Malik—Timirsignifies 
jron—proceeded on his way without further molestation Pekka ra 
he again prepared for war, and with a small force surp bation 
town of Kat [el ]on the Jihin, in the district of Hazar-asp, ane oie 
thence he proceeded to join Sultan Muhammad, not agian camer she 
remain in Khwarazm. He pushed on until he came xp wi 
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reliable persons that the Chingiz Khan, after that he had 
possessed himself of Tamghaj, and had brought it under 
his sway, and, for a period of four years, had caused great 
sedition and shedding of blood, saw one night, in a dream, 
that he was binding a turban of immense length about his 
head, so much so, that, from the vast length of the turban, 
and the labour of binding it, he began to grow fatigued 
after, in his interminable task, he had become like unto a 
great corn stack. When he awoke from his sleep, he was 
relating his dream to every one of his confidants, and the 
men of wisdom who were about him, but not one among 
them could interpret it in a manner to satisfy his mind, 
until one of his confidants said: ‘The turban is part of 
the costume of the merchants who are in the habit ot 
coming into this part from different directions of the west, 
and a party of them has arrived from ’Arabia. It is neces- 
sary to summon them in order that the interpretation may 
be obtained from these persons.’ In accordance with that 
advice, they were called in order to interpret it. 

“Among the merchants they found a few persons 
from the west, Arabian Musalmans, turban-wearers, and 


him all he had experienced at the hands of the Mughals, and that they were 
like unto a flood. This made the Sultan still more apprehensive and per- 
plexed, and, though he was himself young his fortune was grown old—a play 
upon words in the original which is lost in translation. 

The Ni-yan Alak, after having obtained possession of Khujand, the next 
day, set out to rejoin the great army, and reached the camp of the Chingiz 
Khan after the capture of Samrkand. 

A few words more may not be out of place respecting Timir Malik. He 
subsequently retired—disgnised as a Darwesh, some say—into “Irak-i-’Ajam, 
proceeded to Shiraz and Jiraft, and, finally, into Shim, until the Mughal 
troubles had somewhat subsided. He remained there some years; and in the 
time of Batti Khan, son of Jiji Khan, he, impelled by a desire of revisiting 
his native Jand once more, and by that monarch’s leave, reached Khujand, 
where he found that his only remaining son had gained fayour with the Mughal 
ruler, and had been put in possesion of some of his father’s property. He 
was recognized by an old slave, and proposed to proceed to the court of 
Uktae Khan, whose name was celebrated for magnanimity, but, on the way, 
he fell in with one of the Mughal royal family, Kadka-an Ughlan, who put 
him in chains, for the old Turk Malik’s haughty bearing displeased him. Soon 
after, the very Mughal, into whose eye he had lodged the headless arrow, 
happened to come in, and began to question him as to his battles, in an 
insolent tone which provoked Timi Malik to answer him in such a manner 
cened the wrath of the Mughal savage against his former adversary, 
discharged an arrow, in return for his arrow, as he exclaimed, right 
dy of Timiir Malik, who fell dead on the spot. 
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cris doe oe ae and = the person who was the 
Sai ae ne inte igent among the party, the 
<hingiz Kh related his dream. The Zag [’Arabic]- 
speaking merchant said: ‘The turban is the crown and 
diadem of the ’Arab, for head dresses * of that description 
are the tiaras of the Arab; and the Prophet of the Musal- 
mans—Muhammad, the chosen one—the blessing of God 
be upon him !—was a turban-wearer, and the Khalifahs of 
Islam are turban-wearers. The interpretation is this, that 
the kingdoms of Islam will come into thy possession, and 
the countries in which the Muhammadan faith prevails thou 
wilt reduce under thy sway.’* This signification chimed 
in with the opinion of the Chingiz Khan; and, for this 
reason, his design of appropriating the territory of Islam 
was resolved upon.” 

We return to the subject of [this] history. 

After capturing Utrar’ and martyring its inhabitants, 


3 The word used is le the plural of ue which more particularly refers 
to the large turbans of Mubammadan ecclesiastics. 

I have several times mentioned the variation of idiom in different copies of 
the text, and here it varies considerably : in fact, there is greater difference, in 
this respect, in this Section than in any of the preceding ones. 

4 I doubt very much an ‘Arab’s saying so, even if he thought it ; and, if 
the merchant told the Mughal this, and it made him determine upon invading 
Islam, the Musalmans had not very great reason to be grateful to the "Arab 
interpreter. , 

5 This is a great mistake. The Chingiz Khan, as shown in the previous 
notes 5, page 273, and *, page 970, para. four, had nothing to do with Utrar 
personally. He reached the frontier of that territory towards the close of 
autumn 616 H, [September, 1219 A.D.]. He left his two sons, Uktae and 
Chaghatae, with a great army to invest Utrar, as already stated, and, detach- 
ing another and smaller force, under the Ni-yins, Alaik, Saktir, and Bikae, : 
to Fanakat and Khujand, with the bulk of his mighty host, and accompanied 
by his son Tali, marched towards Bukhara. Z 

The name of this celebrated city is said to signify, ‘‘ in the language of the 
Mughan—Fire-worshippers—an assembling place, or rendezvous of scisnes, 
and this word, in the dialect of the idol-worshipping I-ghirs and Rhiti-ts, is 
nearly similar, for their places of worship, which are places of idols, they 
erm Bukhar.” . 

: On . way thither, the Mughuls reached Zarntik [there is no Pom 
respecting its name], and the inhabitants, having issued forth to ace then 
with due ceremony, were granted security for life and goods. ieee - ae 
Khan changed the name of the place to Kutligh Baligh, = e 
ortunate City, but he took away all the young men the place 


to incorporate with his army. But Tashkand did not receive the name of 


Auspicious or F 


« Kutluk balig,” as in the recently published work so often referred to. The 


Habib-us-Siyar says that the people first shut the gates, but, afterwards, were 
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they [the Mughals] marched, from thence, towards Bukh 
ara ;.and, on the first of the month of Zi-Hijjah, 616 H., 


induced to open themand submit, while another statement is, that the city was 
surprised, However this may be, its walls were razed to the ground, to make 
it ‘the Fortunate City” perhaps, The Bahadur, Ta-ir, whose name will 
frequently appear in the text, farther on, was sent, in advance, to summon 
Niir [see page 118]. The place submitted, it and its dependencies were 
bestowed as an appanage upon the Bahadur, Sahiidah or Swidae, as he is 
also called, the inhabitants paid a year’s tribute in advance, and received 
security for life and property, and were not further molested. 

At the end of the year 616 11. [February, 1220 A.p.—not the roth of June, 
1219 A.D., as we are told in ‘* Mongols Proper,” for the year, 617 H., began 
on the 7th March, 1220], the Mughal hosts appeared before Bukhara, and 
the felt tent of the Chingiz Khan was pitched facing the citadel, There was 
no ‘severaldays’ siege” whatever. When night set in, the Amirs commanding 
the troops there, Kiwak Khan, son of Hamid-i-Bir [an elder brother of the 
Hajib, Burak, the Kara-Khita-i, who subsequently usurped the sovereignty 
of Kirmiin, subordinate to the Mughals, after that ingrate had compassed the 
murder of Ghiyas-ud-Din, the Sultin’s son, and ruler of that territory. See 
note 9, page 283], Kiwak Khan, Siinj Khan, Bughrie Khan, and Kashla [by 
some Kashli, which is merely another form of the title] Khan, with 20,000 
—but some writers of Mughal proclivities make the number 30,000, in 
the same manner as they always exaggerate the numbers of the Musalmins 
—came out, by one of the gates, in order to make a night attack upon the 
invaders, but, the enemy having got word of it, they were encountered and 
defeated by the Mughal advance. The great men of Bukhara, consisting of 
ecclesiastics, doctors of the law, and distinguished persons, issued forth from the 
city next day [the roth of Zi-Hijjah], at dawn, and strove, by the manifes- 
tation of submission and eloquent appeals, to make terms whereby the in- 
habitants might be saved from the violent blast of the invader’s wrath. The 
Chingiz Khan entered the city in order to view it ; and, when he reached the 
Masjid-i-Jami’, or Friday’s Masjid, beheld a great and lofty building, towards 
which he urged forward his horse, and rode into it, with his son, even up to 
the most sacred place within it—the Saffah-i-Maksirah: the place where the 
Imam stands when officiating—and inquired ; ‘*Is this the Sultan's palace?” 
They replied : ‘* This is the house of God.” He then dismounted from his 
horse, certainly not out of respect, mounted two or three steps of the pulpit, 
and sat down [Alf says, Tuli ascended to the pulpit] and [according to 
Sharaf-ud-Din, ’Ali,] commanded his troops, saying: ‘‘’‘There is no forage in 
the plain by means of which they [the people] may satiate the horses, [see ye 
to it],” The Fanakati, Fasih-i, Alfi,-and others, however, relate more 
circumstantially, that he said to those present ; ‘‘ The plain [or open country 
outside] is destitute of grass : it behoveth that ye fill the bellies of my horses,” 
and, on this, they opened the granaries [of the city], and brought forth grain. 
The Mughals then drew their horses into the Masjid, and made the chests, in 

_ which the sections of the Kur’an—which is generally in thirty sections of six- 
_ teen pages each—and other religious books were kept, troughs for their horses _ 
to feed out of, while the books were trodden under foot ; and they handed the 
of their horses to the "Ulam to hold, while they themselves betook _ 
re cual cup—fumiz] and began to se ined rons 


x 





to the cup [neither the wine, nor the ‘‘loving cup,” but the : 
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pitched their camp before the i 
: amp gate of that city. Kashli 
Khan, the Amir-i-Akhur of Sultan Malesia ci aime 


. Mom Bmopean authors who relate this anecdote take it from Sharaf-ud-Din 
Alj’s work, but neither that work, nor any other that I have met with, will bea 
translating “‘ The hay is cut, give your horses fodder,” as quoted by Mr. H. i. 
Noworth from VAmBéry’s ‘ Bokharah,” page 28, and wee ie or his 
authority mistakes for ‘‘a cynical invitation to plunder.” The original words 
in Sharaf-ud-Din, are ‘dar sahra ’alaf nist kik aspin ra ser sazand ;” 
[Erdmann’s rendering of the same sentence is perfectly correct] and “the floor 
strewn with wine skins” and “the singing women [the word is y\ss] intro- 
duced” are likewise not to be found in his work: the words are: “ba aydgh 


dashtan mashghiil shudand, ba dhang-i-Mughiili bar hashidand ;” there is not 


a word about women. 

From the Jami’ Masjid mounting again, the Chingiz Khan rode to the 
Musalla-e-’Id—the place of Prayer, where the prayers appointed for Festivals 
are said—and, mounting the pulpit, having first caused the people to be assem- 
bled, harangued them about the killing of his envoys, and, telling them that he 
had been sent against them as the instrument of the Divine wrath, on account 
of their sovereign’s and their own misdeeds—he too was a “‘divine figure” 
also ‘‘from the north,” and, after holding forth in a similar blasphemous 
strain, which address was interpreted from the Mughal language into Persian 
by an interpreter who stood by his side, he continued : ‘‘ Such property as is 
visible in this city need not be referred to—he had an eye to plunder notwith- 
standing his divine mission—but all that is concealed it behoveth ye to give up.” 





Much wealth was given up in consequence. As commands had been already 7 
issued that the adherents of the Khwarazmi Sultan should be expelled the city, | 
and none should be sheltered or concealed therein, on finding that several of af 
them had been sheltered by the people of Bukhara, he—merely desiring an a 
excuse—gave orders for a general massacre of the inhabitants, and to set fire to e 


the city, which was mostly built of wood ; and, in the space of one day, the 
whole, with the exception of the great Masjid, and a few brick buildings, was 
consumed, in such wise that the city became the haunt of wild beasts. The x 
suburbs were then given to the flames, and the ditch of the citadel was filled \ 
up with whatever could be obtained—dead bodies of men and beasts, stones, 
timber, rubbish, and the like—and, in a few days, the Mughals captured jt. 
Its governor, Kiwak Khan, with all found within the place, were put to oe 
the sword—more than 30,000 in all—including grandees and great men, the 
servants of the Sultan, who were treated in the most contemptuous manner, 
and their females and children were carried away into slavery, but babes were 
not spitted on lances as in these days of civilization and Christianity. ene o 
this the citadel was levelled with the ground, and not a vestige of hai ~ S 
or rampart, of either city or —_— arnare — Mazar, or the 7 

iwak, lies a few miles to the N.E. of the present city. <4 “ 
ete men of Bukhara, who had been spared for ecg wa 
were driven off with the troops towards Samrkand and age ah [: roe @ 
Dabiis and Dabiisi. It wasa fortified town about beatin tween - 
and Samrkand], and from Bukhara the Chingiz Khan turn i 

rkand. 

een heard accounts of the great strength on 23 
lately been added to, the Chingiz Khan had been 
troops under Jaji and the Ni 





yan, Aly to subdue other paces 
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razm Shah, was there, on the part of that monarch, with a 
force of 12,000 horse; and the Mughals invested the city. 
On the day of the festival of the Aurban [roth of Zi-Hijjah 
—15th February, 1220] of that same year, they took the 
city and fortress of Bukhara, and expelled the whole of the 
inhabitants—gentle and simple, the learned and the noble, 
both male and female—and martyred them, and burnt and 
destroyed the whole of the city, and all the libraries of 
books; and a few persons [only] were made captive. 
They then turned their faces towards Samrkand. The 
leader of the van of the Chingiz Khan's army, which issued 
from the wilds, and captured Utrar, and advanced to the 


before he advanced into Mawara-un-Nahr, in order to clear his rear of enemies, 
and to have the whole of his forces at his disposal before he attacked Samr- 
kand, The resistance at Utrar however disappointed him with regard to the 
troops investing that place, and the movements of the others have been already 
narrated. Having made a vast levy of the country people, as stated above, to 
aid his troops, he left small detachments behind to invest Sar-i-Pil and Dabisah, 
while he hastened forward with his great host, which, numerous as ants or 
locusts, suddenly appeared before Samrkand, at the end of Zi-Hijjah, 616 u. 
[the latter part of February, 1220, A.D.], and the tent of the Chingiz Khan was 
pitched in sight of the place, at Kiwak-Sarae. The next day—some say the 
third day—he reconnoitred-the ramparts, bastions, ditch, gateways, and other 
defences; and, on the second day, as soon as morning dawned, I-yal-Taz 
Khan—the Shams Khan of Alfi—Sarsigh Khan, Taghae Khan, Ulak Khan, 
and several other leaders, with the troops within the citadel and city, with 
great intrepidity and boldness poured out of the place, and attacked the 
Mughals in their quarters. The number, in all, is said to have been 110,000, 
namely 60,000 Turks, and 50,000 Tajziks of the country, and twenty elephants. 
On that day, the Khwarazmis displayed immense valour, and a great number 
were killed on either side, but chiefly, on the part of the Mughals, who also lost 
a great number of prisoners who were carried off triumphantly into the city. 
This statement does not agree with what our author states above as to the 
ambuscade, and the number of the troops has been just doubled. 

Next day the Chingiz Khan mounted, and, in person, directed the operations, 
completely invested the place, prevented the troops within from making a sally, 
had the catapults placed in position, and began to batter the walls, and pour in 
volleys of stones and arrows. The walls were however defended with vigour 
until the day closed, but the defenders were disheartened ; and, to make matters 
worse, there was treason within. One party of the inhabitants—the selfish part 
—‘‘the peace at any price party”—were for going out and seeking quarter 
from the Mughal, while the other party was for defending the place to the 
utmost. This very division of opinion—without reckoning the traitors—caused 
great mischief : the leaders of the troops were discouraged, and at a loss what 
to do, and did not fight as they otherwise would have done, for the place was 
trong enough to have held out a considerable time. On the fifth day—but 

om our author’s statement above it must have been the ninth—early in the 
fighting was going on, the Kazi of the city, the Shaikh-ul-Islam, 


i: 7 





° 
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gate of Bukhara and took it likewise, was a Turk whose name 
was Tamur-chi, the Jazbi, a man of great energy; and, in 
the Mughal dialect, 72207 signifies a Hajib [Chamberlain], 

On first reaching the gate of Samrkand, the Mughal 
forces laid an ambuscade; and the troops in Samrkand, 
and the people, moved out to give battle. On the ambus- 
cade being drawn, defeat befell the troops of Islam and the 
people of Samrkand, and nearly 50,000 Musalmans became 
martyrs. Subsequently to that, for a period of ten days or 
a little over, the Mughals took up a position round about 
Samrkand. Within the walls of that city, on the part of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shih, was a force of 60,000 


and a body of other ecclesiastics [old officials of "Usman, the Afrasiyabi, and, 
doubtless, true to the hostile Khalifah, who incited the infidels], unexpectedly 
went out, and presented themselves before the Chingiz Khan, who received 
them with much encouragement and favour. Without any security, and with 
the mere promise of safety for themselves and dependents—these barbarians 
rarely, if ever, kept their word—they were allowed to return; and, at the time of 
prayer, when the rest of the people were off their guard, these traitors opened 
the gate known as the Gate [some say Gates] of the Namaz-gah—Alfi says 
—the ’Id-gah—and admitted the Mughals within the walls! During that day 
and night the infidels completely destroyed the walls and defences of the city, 
and drove out into the open plain the inhabitants, both males and females, 
with the exception of the dependents of the Kazi, the Shaikh-ul-Islam, and 
other traitors, who are said to have amouted to 50,000 [5000 probably] persons, 
and then, as was their wont, proceeded to sack the place, and all whom they 
found within, with the exception of those mentioned, they slew. The Mughals 
continued within the city until the night of the next day, when they were with- 





drawn. 

The garrison i a 
means of escape, but one resolute leader, 
1000 men, ere through the Mughal force, cut his way out, and <a 
in joining the Sultan, to whom he conveyed the dismal news. ae: = 
Mughals attacked the citadel, and, having destroyed the wri : — 
time of the two prayers, which are wont to be said every Friday al ey me 
succeeded in gaining possession of one of the gateways, and bai eae 
Kanghuli or Kankuli Turks, the chief of whom was bara: prec es 
Bar-Samas, and, in Alfi, Shams] Khin, Taghae Khan, Sarl ies Lei 
ae 2 pt a ey a se Se ie the 

nty other Amirs and Sardars of Sultan Mujammae, 1 
pened that were therein, were butchered, to the number of bide" pera oo 
jis a small number in comparison with the 110,000 men ne aie se aes 
number stationed at Samrkand. Of the remaining’ peop! i. is suai a ute 
artificers, mechanics; and the like, were selected and is : ele 
and kinsmen of the Chingiz Khan ; and the residue 0} acc a mr 
tants were ransomed and spared for the sum - eae! weer 
took place in the beginning of the summer - aoe ec cue aru 
Mughal Shahnah was left at Samrkand, an 


official, was placed in charge of the city under him. ; 


n the citadel was now completely hemmed in, and had no 
Kara Alb, the Arsalan Khan, with 
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When the news of the taking of Samrkand, and of the 


or Lu 


» 

: 

horse, consisting of Turks, Ghiris, Tajziks, Khalj, and 

Karlughs, and all the Maliks of Ghiir, such as Khar-zor t Lukah, soon after found that the Makrits were again preparing for war. 

Maliki [Malik >], atil Zangi-i-Khar-Jam [Cham ?].* and id There is considerable discrepancy with regard to these events, and some 
: = : the of ’Ashiira oriental writers have, through the carelessness of copyists, apparently, turned 

other Maliks of Ghiir, were there - h sa M mien two events into one, with respect to Kodii [,3,3] and the sine of the late Bigi 

the roth of the month of Muharram, 617 H., the ughals Tukta, and his nephews, and Tik-Tughan, the Makrit. 

took Samrkand, and burnt that city and destroyed it, and % At the period in question, Kodi and his nephews were residing in the 

sade captives fens [of the inhabitants, and put the rest Nieman country, and were regaining strength, which they were using in 

to the sword]. Bodies of troops were nominated to various 


support of Koshlik, the Naeman sovereign, who, at this time, had seized the 
: last of the Gir Khans, and his dominions. The Makrits had likewise incited 
parts of Mawara-un-Nahr, Farghanah, and Bilasa-ghin, 


other tribes of Mughals, who were quite ready to do so, to throw off the yoke 






















and destroyed all the cities,’ and martyred all their inhabi- of the Chingiz Khan, under which they had fallen. Among the tribes in- 
‘ Stigated to war by them were the Tiim.at or Ttiim-ad Mughals [turned into 
tants. Mughal armies were also despatched to take : = Comat,” in the Kashghar Mission History, a different tribe from the 
possession of different parts of the dominions (of the : Burghits or Burkiits], who were dwelling in the tracts towards rea 
Khwarazmi Sultan], and forces were sent from Upper east from Kashghar—now part of the great sandy desert—towards the frontier 
Fane ta : 58 4 = 3 aa , of Khita, about the Kok Nawar, incorrectly written Kokonor in our maps. 
Turkistan to pursue Kashli Khan, the Tatar, who was a ¥ In the year 612 H., therefore, the Chingiz Khan despatched the Ni-yin, 
king, and the son of a king, of the Tatar tribes, who had Sahiidah, or Swidie, the Uriangkit Kingkur-at, with a considerable ie 
seized and brought [away ] the Gir Khan of Kara-Khita : | against the ante - : - Ee ae ee 
* de and strengthened with on, SC ig! 
and they captured him { Kashli Khan] on the boundaries of ety od hin shelter in a very mountainous tract of country. 
Jab and Kikrab’ which is Ghuzzistan, and the hill tracts of ; This tract was called Kum-Kunjak—[&e 4] which, through the careless 
Ss | nd; and they slew him.’ : copying of some scribe, or an imperfect MS., has been mistaken for Kil chalk 
SSeS es ‘ . \ [ule + many oriental authors with ridiculous results, and European wniters 
6 The leader referred to at page 926—probably Khar-Cham—Ass-energy— generally have followed them. : ‘a 
This, as well as Khar-Zor—Ass-power or force—is doubtless a nick-name. rs Sahiidah set out in the beginning of 612 H. [it commenced on the ps 
As I have noticed elsewhere, several of the Ghiiri Maliks have such like , ee 1215 A.D.], and was joined, on the way, by the Bahadur, Heaprie 
names, in which Khar, Ass, occurs, such as Khar-post— Ass-skinned, Khar- t another force [this leader, probably, is Cull in, as ne 
nak(nag ?]—Ass-palate or lipped, and the like. Maliki is contained in all Ghazi, Bahadur Khan, calls him Toshajar]. : es ae eee pate 
the copies of the text, but Malik must be the more correct. exertions, reached the whereabouts of the gee pi in sora Ein 
7 The most modern copies of the text collated have, ‘‘as far as the gate of : the banks of the river Jam—the Jam Muran [y!~ ral ap it Rees 
Bilasa-ghin.” : the letter - has a dot over it instead of under, which thakes ; i ee 
It is not to be wondered at that this celebrated city is not mentioned in others again it is not pointed, and therefore pero + oe 
subsequently, considering it was destroyed. The name Ghi-Baligh must no Turkish word begins [Chinese, and renatge mec for Top-khanah, 
have been applied to it by the Mughals in times prior to this period. : turn it into ’Arabic 4 as in Hanum ie ae A Khwajah, Haji: for 
8 Troops had been despatched against Koshliik before entering the d Hatti-Humayun for cp oe HT ee’ the like}, . Bentinck says the 
dominions of the Sultan of Khwarazm; and most of the strong places, in : Khalji, Han for Khan, Hamil for nny the Gobi_-the Altan, not Allyn 
Mawara-un-Nahr and Wester Turkistan, had been captured or taken posses- . ‘ Jam Muran rises in the Se Te ig evionsly Font aeuuenes 
sion of before the investment of Samrkand was undertaken. : mountains—of which but little ha sn As vid until the recent discoveries 
9 In some few copies the first word is Gl» apparently—Audad or hadab, but of such a range has not been altoget ua ae te and falls into the Kari- 
(ls—Jab—seems to be the correct name. These names are not to be found by the Russians, and ae < ved a Tibbat, See the map to Col. pee 
on modern maps. The following note further indicates their position, See in or a. 2 be ececateed Magesine for May, mee — 
te*; page 374- valsky's explor «rane, which has been distinctly meaton == 
' alle Phere peo my previous notes to the reign of Sultin Muhammad, a confirm amen 4 Ee Ne ie, ig clearly laid down, alt gh 
ie op satel yar ae ee laity 4 Goat athens ee a ' ei aie ts tis maps of the Jesuits. A hese "Mongo! [Turki 2] 
Kashlii, or Kashli, as he is variously styled by different authors, the last four : ‘ not qui : ae a river of Kok Nawar, © called in the Coe 
: forms of writing being mere variations of the same name, his intrigues with \ that he ha’ a Feat Golden River,” which falls into the Lakes 
. a d his seizure of his father-in-law and benefactor, the Gir Khan, , tongue Altan Kol, or G «ced with its sands. 
the Sultan, and 7 ae , 4 hay, and has abundance of gold mixed \ and the consequence 
. but, to-make this account clear and connective, I must go back a little to refer ; ay, ground against the Mughals, 







The Makrits stood their 


e chief of the Makrits and his proceedings. a care ae 


Khan having returned, in 611 H., from the campaign against the 
and gone to his yarat or encamping ground on the river Kaliir-an 
: : q 


; i almost 
ith immense loss. Some say the ‘aug t 
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massacre and captivity of its inhabitants, and of the troops 


destroyed, together with Kodi and all his nephews but one, a mere child, who 
was taken to the presence of the Chingiz Khan, who ordered him ‘‘to be sent 
to join his brothers and uncle,” notwithstanding Jaji Khan would have taken 
charge of him, and have brought him up. 

It has been asserted that the Makrits were entirely annihilated on this occa- 
sion, but such is not correct, as I shall presently show, and Kodi, brother of 
the late Bigi, Tiikta, and Tik-Tughin, who is also called the brother of the 
same chief, have been mistaken for one and the same person, of which there 
is no probability, for Tik-Tughan, and the remnant of the Makrit tribe were 
encountered by Jiji Khan, in the northern part of the present territory of 
Kashghar in 615 H., after the death of Koshlik, and when the Chingiz 
Khan was on his way westward to invade the territory of Sultin Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, and when Jiji, against his will, sustained the attack of 
the Sultan’s army in which his" own was roughly handled, To demonstrate 
this clearly, it is necessary to go back a little, and refer to what is said about 
it elsewhere. 

When Koshliik, the Naeman, left the presence of the Gir Khan, his father- 
in-law, to call around him his dispersed Niemans, and proceeded towards 
Kaialik, when he reached its confines and that of I-mil, Tik-Tughin, the 
Amir of the Makrits, who had fled—from whence is not mentioned—on 
hearing the rumour of the Chingiz Khan’s fury, joined him, together with 
many of the Gir Khan’s chiefs. During the time that Koghlik exercised 
dominion over the state of the Gir Khan, however, after the latter’s seizure 
by him, Tik-Tughan, with the remainder of the tribe of Makrit, had 
separated from Koshliik, and returned to Kum-Kunjak again, 

The next information we obtain is, that the Chingiz Khan, having deter- 
mined to invade the dominions of the Khwirazmi Sultan, when making his 
preparations for the march, considered it advisable, before setting out, to leave 
no enemies in his rear; and, as Koshlik, the Naeman, and Tuk-Tughan, 
the Makrit, still remained, and their whereabouts was in the vicinity of his 
route towards the west, he deemed it necessary to reduce them first, and so 
the Ni-yin, Jabah [Yamah], was sent with a large army against Koghlik 
and Jaji Ughlan, the Chingiz Khin’s son, at the head of another army, 
against the Makrits under Tik-Tughan. 

It would seem, therefore, that Tik-Tughan, hearing of the movements of 
the two Mughal armies, and finding Jaji was coming upon him, moved from 
Kum-Kunjak, with the remains of the Makrit tribe, and endeavoured to reach 
Kara-Kum [which, in some imperfectly or carelessly copied A/SS., has been 
turned into Kara-Kuram], which was the dasht or steppe inhabited by the 
Kankuli Turks, and which tribe had been assigned, by the Sultan of 
Khwarazm, to his mother, Turkin Khatiin, as part of her appanage. 

‘At page 267, it is stated that, in 615 H., the Sultan had moved from Samr- 
kand to Jand because a body of those remaining of the supporters of Kadr 
Khan [Kadir Khan of others], respecting whom more will be found in the 
account of Jaji Khan farther on, had broken out into revolt on the confines 
of Jand, for the purpose of suppressing it, and, that, after he had annihilated 
that faction, he returned towards Samrkand again. Some other writers, 
however [See note ', page 262], say that this took place earlier, before the 
al downfall of the last Gir Khan, and that, after quelling this revolt, the 








d that an army of the Gir Khan had appeared before Samrkand, 
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of Islam which were there stationed, reached Sultan 


Ea mene ae & a Pig when the Kara-Khitae army was 

that this revolt, or its be ae ; ne an ‘tie es wk aor pois 

ee iar i alah s suppression, appened in 615 H., and immediately after 
ys that **the calamity of the infidels of Chin—i. e. the Mughals—arose.” 

; The Sultan being at Samrkand, whither he had returned from Jand, hearing 
ag ah ae and the Mughals in the direction of Kara- 
num, i ards Je o guard his own territory, and to seize or stop 
Tuk-Tughan, if practicable, and marched beyond it as far as the frontier of 
the Turks. In the meantime Tik-Tughan and his people, marching westward 
towards the Kankuli steppe, had been intercepted by Jiiji Khan near the 
great mountain range forming the northern boundary of the present Kashghar 
State, as previously related. 

I think I have here shown that Kodi, brother of the Bigi, Tikta, the 
Makrit, and Tik-Tughan, the Makrit, are different persons, and that the 
Makrits were not wholly destroyed when defeated by Sahiidah. 

The author of the ‘* Mongols Proper,” on the authority of M. Wolff, states 
at page 73, that the destruction of the ‘‘Merkits” took place “‘near Lake 
Kossagol, between the Selinga and the Upper Jennessei” [sic], but I notice 
that he had some doubts about it, and, at page 712, he places ‘*the Merkits,” 
as “‘living probably in the valley of the Chu, and perhaps at Balasaghun,” 
after stating that, according to Erdmann, the ‘‘Merkit chiefs” were ‘met 


and defeated on the banks of the river Jem (not the Kem or Yenissei [sic], _ 


as Wolff seems to read it),” but without perceiving that, at page 73, he had 
given, from the same writer, apparently, a much more correct version of the 
affair, and had even named some of the places tolerably correctly, but under 
vitiated orthography ! 

I must, as briefly as possible, give some account of Koshliik’s subsequent 
acts, after his seizure of the Gir Khiin, his father-in-law, and benefactor, and 
his own fate, which immediately preceded the irruption of the Mughal bar- 
barians into the countries of Islam. 

After the seizure of the last Kara-Khita-i ruler, his dominions east of 
the Sihiin devolved apon Koshliik, but he did not thereby ‘‘ decome himself 
Gur Khan,” as we are informed in the ‘‘ Mongols Proper.” Had Koghltik 
known how to have managed the Gir Khan, afier he ‘became his son-in-law, 
he might have got up a formidable, and, perhaps, successful, combination 
against the Mughal ruler, to whom also he was related on the mother's side. 
Koshliik was an idol-worshipper—éut-parast—a Buddhist, and his wife [or 
one of his wives ?] was a follower of ’I-sa—Jesus Christ ; hence they were both 
intolerant to the Musalmans, continually exhorting them to turn idolators—the 
Raugat-us-$afa says, to embrace Christianity-—and those who would not were 
massacred. The ‘Tarikh-i-Alfi, however, says that Koshlik, “for the sake 
of an idol-worshipping damsel, became himself an idol-worshipper too,” but 
without mentioning what faith he previously followed, which we must presume 

e Christian. 
5 for a period of four years, from 610 to 614 H. [May, 1213, to 
April, 1217, AD. ], continued to send forces against Kashghar, and they used 
to commit great ravages, and burn the crops, in such wise, that famine began 
to show itself in that tract of country. Tv he inhabitants could do no other 
than give up the city of Kashghar and its defences to him, and athe fort 
surrendered. Koshluk’s troops took up their quarters in the peoples’ houses, 
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Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, who was then [encamped 


leaving them to shift for themselves, and violence, wickedness, and sedition, 
reigned supreme. d 

Petis de la Croix, who quotes “ Mirconde,” that is to say, Mir Khawind, 
the author of the Rauzat-us-Safa, makes the astonishing statement in his 
** Genghiacan the Great,” that the Gir Khan used to reside at Kashghar, which 
was the capital of their Turkistan possessions, and sometimes called Urdi- 
kand. That the Musalman religion prevailed there is, undoubtedly, correct— 
and had prevailed for centuries, it may be added—and the Nestorians had 
churches there, but that, ‘‘at this time the capital is Hyarcan, which is the 
same place as Caschgar was,” shows that De la Croix’s geography was a /i¢tle 
at fault. Yarkand is just 100 miles S.E. of Kishghar. He moreover states, 
quoting, apparently, the same work, that the people of Caschgay refused to 
acknowledge any other sovereign than the Gir Khan’s son, and that ‘‘the 
siege lasted long,” and ‘‘ the city was at last taken.” 

In the last para, of the account of the Gir Khans, I have noticed what has 
been said respecting the survivors of that family, but, although it is very 
probable that the last Gir Khan, and the former ones too, may have had 
descendants, they are not specified, nor is a son mentioned in any author that 
Iam aware of. The statement as to ‘‘Gushluk” having killed ‘‘ the sove- 
reign’ of ‘* Kashgar,” contained in the ‘ Mongols Proper,” is without any 
real authority, I fancy, and would be difficult to verify. 

After obtaining possession of Kashghar, Koshlik moved towards Khutan, 
which ’Abi-l-Fida and some others say was of the I-ghiirs, or “ I-ghiria,” 
lying in the 42° of Lat., while Kashghar is said to be in the 44°, but correctly, 
according to the most recent observations, 39° 24! 26”, and 37° 6' 58", respec- 
tively, which shows the correct direction of the I-ghiir country at the period in 
question, and which extended much farther to the S. W. than shown in the map in 
“* Mongols Proper,” and as the events mentioned clearly show. Koshliik took 
possession of Khutan, and acted towards its people in the same tyrannical 
manner, as at Kashghar, to compel Musalmins to recant. He commanded 
that all the learned men of the place should come out and hold a disputation 
with him on the subject, and more than 3000 ’Ulama and men of learning 
appeared. One of them was the Shaikh ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, the 
Khutani, and he got the best of the argument, by the Musalman account, 
upon which Koshltk began to mock him, and the Shaikh, losing all patience, 
cried out, ‘* Dust on thy mouth, O Koshliik ! thou accursed enemy of the 
faith!” For this the Shaikh was seized and nailed up before the gate of the 
college he had founded. He lingered for several days, during which he con- 
tinued to exhort the people to be staunch in the faith ; and, at length, he was 
put to death, and thus attained the felicity of martyrdom, After this, Musal- 


mans were forbidden to exercise their religion, and the call to prayer and 


public worship were prohibited. 

At that period, there was a person dwelling on the confines of Almiligh, of 
great valour and intrepidity, and a champion—a fah/awan, but not ‘‘a herald 
with red arrows” [see ‘* Mongols Proper,” page 130], and his name was Uzar 
Lls!], and he also belonged to the Kankuli or Kanghuli tribe. He wasa 
freebooter, and did nothing better than steal horses from all parts, and carry 
on other wickedness, until vagabonds and bold spirits like himself gathered 
round him, and he began to acquire strength, and to ravage the parts around 
Almaligh, until, at last, he obtained possession of that place and parts around. 





\ 
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before] Balkh,? as has been already related, he became 


2 mae “ «on pe : 
He was not ‘ investing” Ais own city, as some writers, who probably did 
not know that Balkh belonged to him, have made out. 





Who held possession immediately before is not stated, but, probably, a 
governor on the part of the late Gir Khan did. is 

This upstart is Mr. H. H. Howorth’s * Prince of Almaligh ;” and he says 
[page 20] that Erdmann says ‘‘he was known as Merdé Shudsha (i. e. lion 
heart, or lion man), and adds, ‘* This latter statement is probably well founded, 
for the Khans of Almaligh are doubtless to be identified with the Zion Rhian 
of Kashgar mentioned by Visdelou,” and yet, only on the preceding page, on 
the authority of Abi-l-Ghazi,. Bahadur Khan, he at once identifies thinadvens 
turer, who had only just obtained possession, as one and the same as “ Arslan 
Khan of the Aar/uks, who was also Prince of Kayalik or Kabalik.” What a 
jumble of errors have we here! Now, what Erdmann, in his innocence, sup- 
poses to be atit'e is merely the simple Persian words vitiated, namely, mard-i- 
shuja a bold or intrepid man ; and it is utterly impossible that he could be a 
Kankult and a Karliigh—two totally different tribes—at the same time, or, 
that he was ruler or prince of Kayalik, previously referred to in another note, 
who had submitted to the Mughals years before, and had again presented him- 
self and joined them, on their way to Utrir. Mr. Howorth appears to have 
also forgotten that, at page 66 of his book, he states that, in 1209 [A.D. = 
606-7 H.], when ‘‘Jingis” returned to his ‘‘yurt,” he found there “the 
Idikut of the Uighurs, Arslan Khan, chief of the Karliks (i.e. Turks of 
Kayalik), ad Ozar, Prince of Almaligh, who had come to do him homage.” 

Arsalin Khan will appear on the scene in several places of our author's 
narrative, but that he and this upstart were totally different persons is beyond a 
doubt, as may be seen farther on. 

I have already noticed that. because some of the Afrasiyabi rulers of Kash- 
ghar were styled Arsalan, it did not follow that they were all styled “the Lion 
Khans.” Such an impossible statement will not be found in any of the historians 
of the Mughals, not even in the work of that Persian—“ the great Raschid.” 

Now it is very evident that, if Almaligh had belonged to Arsalan Khan, the 
Karligh, and the Kankult, Uzar, had taken it from him, they would not have 
both appeared together in the yzrat of the Chingiz Khan. 

The Chinese historians state, with respect to these very events, that Ko-pau- 
yu, a Chinese general in the Mughal army, on recovering from a dangerous 
wound received in a previous battle, was sent to invest Bish-Baligh, N. of 
Turfan, the capital of the Yiddi-Kit of the Ighirs of the Muhammadan writers 
[why this should be, seeing that the Yiddi-Kit was a vassal of the Mughals at 
this time, is not said]. but, on the other hand, the Chinese say Ho-chew, E, of 
Turfan, was the capital of the I-ghiirs ; and that, at this time, Gon-chor, chief 
of the tribe of Vong-éu, in W. Tartary, subdued the city and country of 
Almaligh—O-li-ma-lu. Further, that Kosmeli, one of the great chiefs of the 
last of the Kitan dynasty, on becoming aware that the Mughals were come to 
make war on Koshliik, persuaded the chief of the city of Asin (supposed to 
be near to Kashghar) to submit to Jabah, that Koshlik had raised up all the 
country N. W. of Turfan, on the E. and W., as far as the Sihiin, leagued with 
the prince of Kichah, or Kinchah, and the Kanglis N.E. of Samrkand, and, 
after slaying Koshlak, the i and Kangli [Kanghulis, or Kankulis], 

wwledged the Chingiz Khan's supremacy. ; 
sana, oe to the upstart, Uzir. After he had obtained —< of Alma- 
3 ‘ 
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filled with despondency, and retired precipitately towards 


ligh—the ‘‘ Turkish Prince” of which is said, by Abi-l-Fida, to have been 
absent at this time, and which city is said by him to lie in the same degree of 
Lat. as Kashghar—he set out for Fulad-Sum [. °Y33], which was one of the 
greater cities in that part [afterwards buried in the sands, like several other 
cities], and gained possession of it likewise. Koshliik used continually to lead 
troops against him, defeat him, and ravage and lay waste his recently acquired 
territory. When Uzar’s position became dangerous, he despatched an agent 
to the Chingiz Khan, and complained of Koshliik’s tyranny! The Chingiz 
Khan sent him a friendly answer—his being hostile to Koshlik was enough to 
ensure that—and Uzar proceeded to his presence and was well received, a dress 
of honour and other favours were bestowed upon him, and Jiji sought his 
daughter in marriage. The Chingiz Khan advised him to abstain from hunting 
excursions [the mode of hunting of the Mughals and other peoples of Asia, often 
referred to in our author's, as in other histories, is very different from our ideas of 
hunting, but I have not space to describe it here], lest he might fall a prey into 
the hands of a hunter foe, referring to Koshliik, and presented him with a thou- 
sand sheep in order that he might not have occasion to go forth in search of game. 
However, when Uzar returned to Almiligh, he again went out, when suddenly 
and unexpectedly the forces of Koshlik came upon him in a hunting-ground, 
captured him, and brought him before the gate of Almialigh. The inhabitants, 
however, shut the gates of the city, and resolved to defend it. Fighting com- 
menced, when, at this crisis, news arrived of the coming of the hosts of the 
Chingiz Khan, for he began to grow alarmed at Koshliik’s continued success. 
On this Koshliik’s troops retired from before Almaligh, and, on the way back 
to their own territory, put Uzar, the Kankuli, to death. The Chingiz Khan 
showed favour to his son, Saghnak-Tigin [In the account of those who pre- 
sented themselves to the Chingiz Khan on his way to Utrar, which occurred 
very shortly after, the chief of Almaligh is styled Takia-Tigin. See note }, 
page 969] gave him one of Jiji’s daughters to wife, and sent him back to 
Almiligh [from this it would seem that he had been kept in the Mughal camp 
as security for his father’s behaviour], where he took up his residence ; and 
Arsalan Khan, the Karligh, who, at this period, was a vassal of the Mughal 
ruler, who had betrothed one of his daughters to him, was, by him, permitted 
to go back to Kaialigh or Kaialil. 

In the meantime the Chingiz Khiin’s envoys and the merchants had been 
put to death and plundered through the perfidy of Anial-Juk, the Kankuli, 
whose title was Ghi-ir Khan, and whose title, in the JZSS. of our author’s 
work, by mistake, is written Kadr Khan. The Chingiz Khan, before under- 
taking the war against the Sultan of Khwarazm to avenge that outrage, deter- 
mined not to leave behind him any one likely to contemplate sedition in his 
territories during his absence ; and, as his chief enemies, Koshlik, the Naeman, 
and Tik-Tughan, the Makrit, were committing disturbances and sedition in 
the vicinity of his line of route, he determined to finish Koshliik first, and, 
accordingly, the Nii-yin, Jabah, was sent ‘‘¢o the westward” against him, with a 
large army of several zomans, from the frontier of Kara-Khitie, as already stated. 

Koshlik, having committed violence and tyranny beyond measure in 
Khutan and Kashghar, and endeavoured to extinguish Islam therein, had 
othing to expect but hostility from its people, and therefore, on hearing of the 


wed to take possession of it. He at onc 
ight follow his own faith 1mmolested. 





roach of a Mughal army to that frontier, he fled from Kashghar, and 


= 
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Nishapir. On the Chingiz Khan receiving information of 


the Sultan’s departure from the environs of Balkh, and of 
the sedition in, and dispersion of, the army which waa along 
with him, he ordered 60,000 Mughal horse, from his own 
camp, to cross the Jihin, and despatched this army, under 
the standard of two notable Mughals, one of whom was 


the Bahadur, Sahaidah by name, and the other the Ni-in, 
Yamah,’ in pursuit of the Sultan, 


fell into his hands was slaughtered, and he sent out bodies of troops in all 
directions in pursuit of Koshlik. He, out of fear for his life, expecting no 
mercy from his relentless foes, threw himself into the mountain fastnesses of 
Badakhshan, and, in the agitated and perturbed state of mind he was in, 
entered a darah [a valley between hills, with a river running through it, also a 
pass] which had no way out of it. Some call it the Darah of the Sarigh-Kol— 
the Sarigh Lake, or Lake of the Sarigh—J,° &=—or Sarik-kul—JO Gop 
Here we can easily find our ground. The word Sarigh occurs in Sarigh-i- 
Ighir, and in Sarigh Pamir, which appears in Col. Walker’s map under the 
incorrect form of ‘* Sariz Pamir.” A party of hunters, natives of Badakhshan, 
were pursuing game in those hills when the Mughals suddenly pounced upon 
them. They told the Badakhshis that they would’ spare their lives if they 
would seize and make over to them some fugitives who had lately fled from 
them. “So some of the hunters, who had noticed some strangers, surrounded 
Koshlik and his few dependents, captured them, and delivered them over to 
the Mughals, who slew the whole of them ; and Koshlik’s head was forthwith 
cut off and taken away along with them, In that affair much booty, and 
precious jewels, fell into the hands of the Badakhshi hunters. Through the 
death of Koshlik, sovereign of the Niemans, the countries of Khutan and 
Kashghar, to the Ab-i-Fanakat, which is also called the Sihiin, were added to 
the empire of the Chingiz Khan. ; 

3 This name is written in several ways. Abi-l-Ghazi, Bahadur, in the 
Kazin ed. of his History, makes it «» Chanah, which is, apparently, a mis- 
print for 4» Our author, and Fasih-i, and some others, write it Yamah—ay 
but it is for the most part written Jabah—s»—in other works. Fasih-i too 
has Suntae for Swidae. 

I must give a few details here, in addition to my notes at page 276 to 278, 
respecting the movements of these three Nii-yans, which may be considered 
generally correct, and they are chiefly taken from the Tarikh-i-Alf, Jahin 
Kushae, Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir, Raugat-us-Safa, and Habib-us-Siyar, but it must 
be borne in mind that the authors of the four last, Lanier igi pond 

rule and Mughal patronage, and fromrone to three centuries ‘our author, 
= was peter with the Chingiz Khan, his sons, and grandsons, and 
knew persons who had taken part in the actions he relates, and therefore— 
although his accounts are meagre —he is entitled to full credit here. The authors 
who wrote under Mughal influence appear inclined to lessen the number of the 
Mughal forces on most occasions, while our author, who was very hostile to 
them, perhaps inclines to exaggerate a little on the other side. However, 
that 2 force of 30,000 horse only was engaged in this expedition of over three 
years, through half of Asia, containing great and strong fortresses, mighty 
cities, difficult passes, and tortuous defiles, is not worthy of credit, for, had 
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That host, in the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 617 H, 


such a small number been sent they would have been liable to be cut off when 


separated, in a country too where there were men who only wanted leaders to. 
make them fight. Even a force of 60,000, as our author states, allowing for — 


those killed, disabled, or carried off by disease, was small enough; but, ‘it is 


certain, that the Mughals, as was their custom, compelled men of the places: 


they captured or passed through to join them, and incorporated them in their 
armies ; and, by this means, they managed to save their own men at the cost 
of their recruits. We must also remember'that they had to depend on the 
parts they overran for supplies. That they could be resisted in far greater 
numbers than 30,000 or even 60,000 by resolute men, the defence of Utrar, 
Khujand, Tirmid, Sistan, and Khwarazm, abundantly shows, as well as the 
determined resistance of other places mentioned by our author farther on, but 
which o other writers have even named, much less described. 


When the Chingiz Khan had reached Samrkand, in Zi-Hijjah, 616 #., [end 


of February, a.D. 1220], and had completely invested that place, news, it is said, 
reached him that the Sultan had crossed the Jihun by the Tirmid ferry [See 
note *, page 275. Perhaps his informant was Badr-ud-Din], that the greater 
part of his troops were stationed in different fortresses, and the remainder 
dispersed [see the note previously referred to] in various parts. The Chingiz 
Khan consequently held counsel with his Nii-yans, saying, that, as but very 
few troops remained with the Sultin, and his son, Jalal-ud-Din’s advice to 


4a 


concentrate his forces was not complied with, it was now possible to complete 
his downfall before his nobles and great men, and the armies of the different 
parts of his empire, should have time to rally round him. It was therefore 
determined that three Mughal Amirs of tomdvs, who were among the greatest 
of the Mughal leaders, namely, the Nii-yan, Jabah, of the tribe of Baisut, the 
Yamah of our author [1 and 4» might be mistaken one for the other in AZSS. 
Our author is distinct in his statement in several places], Yafa-i, Fasib-i, and 
some others, with one fomdn [10,000 horse] as the van division, and the Ba- 


hadur, Swidie—the Sahidah of our author and others—of the Mughal tribe of 


Kungkur-at, and the Nii-yan [the Bahadur ?], Tikehar, also written Tikachar 
and Taghachar, with their respective somdns, should be directed to follow Jabah 
[Yamah] in succession in pursuit of the Sultan, They were to pursue him 
throughout his empire, and not to rest until they had captured him. If they 


came up with, and found themselves not strong enough to cope with him, they 


were to make it known to him, the Chingiz Khan, and not to tum aside; to 


spare those who submitted, and leave Shabnahs or Intendants with them, but 

to annihilate all that showed hostility. They were likewise to understand that 
' three years were sufficient to accomplish this task, and turn the Sultan’s 
empire upside down ; that he himself did not intend to remain in the countries 
west of the Sihiin more than three years ; and that they were to rejoin him, at 
his native yira/, or encamping ground, in Mughalistan, by way of the Dasht 
or Steppe of Kibchak [along the north side of the Caspian]. They were 
er instructed to acquaint him in case of their being in danger, that his son, 
would be at once sent after them, at the head of an army, into Khurasan, 

‘ : 4 


army against Khwarazm, und 


- Nishabiir, without delay, pushing on day and night, ‘*1 
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crossed the river Jihiin; and, in conformity with the 


month—617 H. [about the latter part of June, A.D. 1220], and pushed on to 
Balkh, where they arrived together. They were waited on by a deputation of 
the chief men, received supplies, left an Intendant there, and then, accurding 
to their instructions, proceeded towards Hirat. eas 

On the arrival of Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahiidah] at Hirat, they 
did not molest it because, when they entered that territory, the Malik 
of Hirat [Amin Malik, according to the Habib-us-Siyar, whose title was 
Yamin-ul-Mulk] sent an emissary to meet them, and to signify his submission 
and obedience, he, from their unexpected arrival, being in no condition to 
resist them; but such proceedings, on that Malik’s part, are contrary to the 
statements of our author and the tenour of that Malik’s life. See the account 
of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din’s coming to Ghaznin farther on. They were allowed: 
to receive supplies, but were not admitted within the walls. The two leaders 
continued to follow each other towards Zawah; and, when Tikachar reached 
Hirat, he must needs refuse to believe the statement of the Malik’s submission 
to Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahiidah], and commence hostilities. The 
Malik therefore, of necessity, had to defend himself [See note %, page ror4], 
and, in a conflict which ensued between the Mughals and Hiratis, Tukajar 
was killed, along with a great many of his force. This is a totally different 
person from the son-in-law of the Chingiz Khan killed before Nishabir. © 

In the meantime, the Malik of Hirat having sent messengers to the two 
Ni-yans in advance, complaining of Tiikachar’s conduct, agents from them to 
the Malik arrived merely in time to conduct his defeated troops to join the 
other two leaders. From this, it will be perceived, that it was only want of 
spirit, or rather want of union and concerted action, that prevented the Musal- 
mans from exterminating this Mughal force entirely. 

From what has been already narrated by our author above, it will have been 
seen that he knew more of the actual facts of this affair than the pro-Mughal 
writers I have taken this from. Tiikachar was killed near Fushanj, a depend- 
ency of Hirat, and not at or before Hirat itself. ® 

These forces under these three leaders were not the only troops despatched 
from the Chingiz Khan’s camp into Khurasan in 617 H, Arsalan Khan of © 
Kaialik, and the Juzbi, Tilan, the Talangit [?] [see note 8, page 1061], were 
despatched across the Jibiin, about the same time, to invest Walkh of 
Tukhiristan, which was bravely defended, and 7 all the efforts of the 
i for eight months. See pages 1004—I000. 
sgt Jabal [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahadah] reached Zawah, they were 
in want of supplies [according to Rashid-ud-Din}, and all their solicitations 
and threats did not induce the people to open their gates or give them any, 
so, being in want, they stormed it vigorously. Others, however, state, : 
the gates being shut upon them, and as the Sulfan was their object, ey 
would have left Zawah unmolested, but those within began to beat their 
drums, and sound their clarions, and from the walls greeted their = 
with shouts, jeers, and obscene language, which so exasperated bs fughals 
that they turned back, and attacked the place. In the space pig a 
they carried it by storm, massacred all the inhabitants, young bath ‘ 
Jevelled Zawah with the dust, after which feat they peak a ae Ee 
Ar londs of spring, slaughtering all who came across them, and destroying 


‘and burning all they possibly could.” 
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Chingiz Khan’s commands, they did not inflict any injury 
on any of the cities and towns of Khurasan, and had 


The Sultan had reached Nishabir in the month of Safar, 617 H. [See note 
3, page 275], and left it precipitately in the following Rabi-ul-Akhit ; and 
this shows that the Mughals could not have crossed the Jihiin in the latter 
month, but must have done so in the preceding one, as mentioned in the note 
referred to. The Sultan who had lost all heart—indeed some fatality seems 
to have overcome him—probably, the prophecy of the astrologers, already 
mentioned, may have influenced his superstition—could not be induced to 


ay 
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nothing to do with them, except in the territory of Hirat, at 
a place which they call the To-i* of Bishanj [Fishanj] 


arriving therein, committed great outrages, more particularly at Astarabad, 
and at Amul, where he ordered a general massacre. Swidae[Sahiidah] moved 
to Jam and Tiis. The latter place refused to submit, on which he massacred 
the inhabitants, and then proceeded by way of Radakan [a well known place 
in history and geography, but it appears in Major St. John’s new map of 
Persia, published by the India Office, under the impossible name of ** Radian], 
Isfarain, or Isfarayin, as it is also spelt, and Khabishan, to Damghan. The 


make any stand, and seemed only to seek a place of safety. The females of ’ people took refuge in the strong and famous fortress of Gird-Koh, W. of the 
his family he sent to the strong fortress of Karan-dujz, to the care of Taj-ud- city, and refused to submit, but a good many, who could not reach it, were 
Din, Tughan. The Fakhr-ul-Mulk, Nigim-ud-Din, Abi-l-Ma’ali, the Katib, massacred. He then moved upon Simnan, where many people were put to 
a native of Jam, the Ziya-ul-Mulk, the ’Ariz, the Zawzani, and the Majir the sword, but places which submitted were spared. 

[by some, Majd]-ul-Mulk, ’Umr-i-Raji, the Kafi, who were of the Sadrs of Nusrat-ud-Din, Hazar-Asp or Hazar-Saf, the Ata-Bak of Lar, who, as 
Khurasin and Wazirs of the Sultin, were left to administer the affairs of already stated, had reached the Sultan’s presence, advised him to take shelter 


Nishabir and its dependencies ; and the Sultan left it, taking the route of 
Isfarain and Rai, which he passed without making any stay, and made for 
Kazwin, at the foot of the citadel of which his son, Rukn-ud-Din, the ruler 


in Tang-Talii—also written Tangah-Taki— JG s&%—between Liristan and 
Fars, as related in note 5, page 277, but, hearing of the fall of Rai, and the 
near arrival of the Mughals, the Sultan and his sons retired towards Karun- 


of ’Irak, was encamped with 30,000 “Irakis. Others again say, that the dujz, and Nusrat-ud-Din is said to have retired to Lar ; and other grandees 
, i % sa 4 
an di i 1 ‘ chiefs likewise sought places of safety. 
Sultan did stay at Rai, and that he there h ard of a Mughal army having and chiefs or E Spire 
entered Khyareean On the way to Kazwin, the veteran siadiedt-Dt, On his way towards Karun-dujz, the Sultan narrowly escaped a party of the 
. . ” J J 


Hazar-Asp, also styled Hazir-Saf, one of the greatest of the ancient Maliks, 
and father-in-law of Ghiyas-ud-Din, Pir Shah, the Sultin’s son, joined him 
from Lar; and the Sultan went along with him to inspect Shirain-koh, with 
the object of staying there. 

When Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahiidah] reached Nishabir, they 
tortured every one they could meet with in order to extort information respect- 
ing the Sultin’s movements, and sent, and called upon the Fakhr-ul-Mulk, 
and his colleagues, to submit to the Chingiz Khin’s authority. They supplied 
the wants of the Mughals, and sent out three agents, with offerings, to express 
their submission, and to state that he, the Fakhr-ul-Mulk, was an old man of 
the class of people of the pen, that they were in search of the Sultan, and, in 
case they should overcome him in battle, the country would naturally be 
‘theirs—not, “Speed after him,” etc., as a late writer, using some imperfect 
translation, says —“ and that he and his colleagues would be their slaves.” 

Jabah [Yamah] gave them encouragement, and conciliated them ; and, 
taking into consideration what had happened at Hirat, left a Shahnah, or 
Intendant, with them for their security, and issued a proclamation, in the name 
of the Chingiz Khan, written in the I-ghiri character, in the following words, 
or words to the same effect : Be it known to every one, far and near, high 
and low, great and small, of I-ran and Tir [i.e. Tian], that the Pure God 
[How history repeats itself ! Here also the Pure God—the God of Peace—is 
invoked, but not under the veil of Christianity] hath given unto me the sove- 
reignty of the east and of the west. Whoso shows hostility to me shall see no 

more safety in this world : his kinsmen and connexions shall perish, together 
with his women and children ; but they, who place their heads upon the line of 
: bedience unto me, shall, instead of the cap, place a diadem on their heads.” 
advised them to submit when the Mughal army, which was fol 4 
and not to trust to the strength of their walls. 








enemy, as related previously, at page 277 ; and he stayed there only two days to 
get fresh horses, and then turned his face, it is said, towards Baghdad [s!4%]— 
the place of all others, save the camp of the Chingiz Khan, which he would 
be likely to avoid], but some MSS. have, to Fulad [2X—ba-Fulad) 5 but, 
hearing that the Mughals had already reached Karun-dujz, he changed his ; 
route for the fortress of Surkhahan—,'&,.—and from thence entered Gilan. 
Jabah {Yamah] left a force to invest Karan-dujz, and again set out towards 
Rai in pursuit of the unfortunate Sultan. Now, considering that, at the out- 
set, if only 30,000 men were detached, what with fighting at Hirat and other 
places, besides the losses the Mughals must have sustained after such marches, 
to leave a force behind to invest this stronghold must have so weakened their 
numbers as to have rendered their destruction easy, I cannot, therefore, a a 
moment, credit the statement that only 30,000 horse were Son, oe 
ing that the Pro-Mughal writers generally lessen the numbers of their “~ 
forces, to flatter their patrons’ vanity, our author’s statement, that basis 
the number despatched, is much more reliable, oy much more pines ode 
When Sultan Muhammad reached Guilin, Sa’luk, one of the ¢ pest! = 
Gil, received him, and advised him to take up his eis 2 ee 
remained seven days there, when he again set out ce as ae < 
Astadarah [slss!], or Astarah [e-s+—the Asdar—, a oe b= 
Astawa or Istawa of the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh], where ai L = pore “ 
remained with him were lost. From thence he set out in ent 
Da-ni-i—,Z sls [in some MSS. y's and even ehh a dependency at 
and, from a place, embarked on the Kulzum [the + ee be 
of Khurz], on the advice of the Chief of Mazandaran, as rel a a Page - 
4 53—to-i—but, in a few copies, (s—00-#. In Pushto, / idee bene 
line, and. toe'a’h—also written to’e-a—in the feminine, a Reto 
scattered, dispersed, etc., is the past part. of the arr press = 
it does not follow that the above is a Pushto word. Pp é 








hopelessly defective ee 





1 leaders made no stay at Nishabar, bu 
h] made towards Ma ; 
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where one of the chief men of the Mughal army, in a foray 
therein, went to hell. Bishanj was but a small fortifica- 
tion; and they took it by storm, and martyred all the 
Musalmans in the place. From thence they pushed on 
towards Nishapir, and arrived there, and appeared before 
the gate of that city. A battle having taken place there 
[with the troops therein quartered], the son-in-law of the 
Chingiz Khan was killed.’ Without occupying themselves 
in avenging his death, they proceeded. onwards towards 
Tabaristan and Mazandaran in search of Sultan Muham- 
mad, Khwarazm Shah. The Sultan was encamped within 
the darah [valley and pass] of Timmishiah,° on the road to 
Mazandaran, when, suddenly, the Mughal troops came up 
with him. 

Sultan Muhammad left Utsuz, the Hajib, under the 
canopy of state in the centre of his troops,’ with orders to 
move them to Damghan and ‘Irak, whilst he, himself, 
entered into the mountains of Mazandaran, and embarked 
on the sea [the Caspian], as has been previously related. 
The Mughal forces now separated into two armies; the 
one, which was greatest, pushed on towards "Irak in pursuit 
of Sultan Muhammad’s troops, whilst the smaller one 
proceeded down the darah of Timmishiah. 

Respecting the movements of both these armies, no 
further information, such as might be considered certain, 
reached Khurasin. Some said that, not finding Sultan 
Mubammad, Khwarazm Shah, in Mazandaran and Irak, 
they fell upon the son of that Sultan, whom they were 
wont to style Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Ghiri Shanasti, and 
martyred him and the forces of ’Irak; and, by way of 
Azarbaijan, came out in the direction of the Dasht-i- 
Khifchak ; but God knows best.’ as 

5 This is incorrect : it was on the second occasion that a son-in-law of the 
Chingiz Khan—of whom he had several—was killed. Our author has con- 
fused this event. See page 1028, and note 9 page 1034. 

6 Not marked in modern maps. It is also written Timmeshah and 
Timmishah, 


7 He had but a small number with him, 
® As our author, up to the time he wrote his work, was in doubt respecting 


year 024 H., left his native place and country about the time of their return, and 
tired into Hind, in order to connect what Lhave before briefly narrated, I will 
é a short account of their farther proceedings in this Mughal raid. _ 

ae : ith 


the subsequent movements of these two Mughal commanders, he having, in the - 
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The Mughals first possessed themselves of Karan-dujz [which was never 
called “Karendar,” nor was it situated “ between Nessa and Nishapoor,” nor 
was it situated ‘‘in the Kurdish mountains, between Kermanshah and Bagh- 
dad,” at a place called ‘* Ardahan,” nor was it “in Khorassan.” See ‘ Mon- 
gols Proper” pp. 81 and 714], so called after Karan, an ancient Dialamah king 
and champion, of the Gil race, and situated in the Kazwin Darah—jo yy b— 
that is to say, Karan’s Castle. Without the points on the last letter, } might 
be mistaken for , but any one acquainted with the Persian language would 
naturally, whether there were points or not, read ° affixed to the name of a 
fortress, as dujs, as a matter of course. It was plundered and levelled with 
the dust, after which the Mughals moved against T-lal—Ju! [called Lal 
by our authot, at page 280, which was not called ‘ Ilak” sen, and I think 
there is no proof adducible that it is called ‘Al Ask” now, It is precisely 
the same word, in the original, as Peris DE LA Crorx’s ‘Ylale”.] where 
was the Sultin’s mother, and other ladies of his family, and the younger 
children, and invested it. 

Abii-I-Ghazi, Bahadur’s history has I-lan, but in the Tarikh-i-Alfi this place 
is, invariably, styled the fortress of Lar-jan—y\'s,Y—and it is also stated that 
it was ona mountain in Tabaristin, which, in after times, was noted for a 
spring, the drops of water from which petrified. The same authority states 
that Yamah [as in our author, and the Jabah of others] detached a Mughal 
leader named Suntae with a force to invest it. f 

No one could call to recollection the time when that stronghold ever wanted 
for water, for cisterns had been constructed previously, capable of containing 
such a quantity of water that if no rain fell for years; when they were once 
filled, there would have been no want of it. It seemed, however, as though 
Providence was against the Khwarazmis and Musalmans in general, for, in 
fifteen days after the investment began, there was scarcely any water remaining, 
and no rain fell—an unusual event in that district—from the time the Mughals 
invested it. Consequently, the Sultan’s mother, Turkan Khitin, and the 
Wazir, Nasir-ud-Din, who was there also, were compelled to come down, and 
surrender. Almost at the moment of their reaching the foot of the walls the 
rain began to fall, and continued to pour, in such wise, that the water flowed 

under the portals of the fortress ! 

an place i. sacked, and all the vast treasures of gems, gold, and other 
precious things, fell into the hands of the barbarian Mughals, to such an 
amount that, besides precious stones and the like, ten thousand thousand— 
10,000,000—miskals [about 1} drachms each] of red gold, and 1000 kharwars— 
aload sufficient for an ass—of silken fabrics, clothes, etc., were among the 
spoils. This booty was sent, along with the unfortunate Turkan — her 
children, grandchildren, and connexions, and Nasir-ud-Din, the Wazir, 
towards Samrkand, ‘to the camp of the Chingiz Khan ; but, on their wey 
thither, they found that his camp was then in the neighbourhood of Tee asr~ 
koh of Tal-kan of Khurasan, as our author states farther on]. When the cap- 
tives were brought before him, the Wazir, Nagir-ud-Dim, was forthwith put to 
death, together with all the male children of the Sultan’s family, however bes 
What befel the females may be imagined. T shall have something more u 

say respecting them and their cruel fate farther on. After that, when Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din was defeated on the banks of the Sind, and his Aaram too fell 
into the power of the Mughals, the females were sent to join Turkan Khatin, 


all kept together in one place. E 
cao ee Sulfin Mubammad, who was then seeking safety on one of the 
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islands in the Caspian [Ab-i-Sugiin, referred to in note 5, page 278, is con- 
tained in the map of the Caspian and countries around it, in the MASALIK WA 
MaMALIK, and is placed on the south shore, about midway between Amul and 
Astarabad], as previously related at page 279, heard of the capture of this 
stronghold, and the fate of his family, he died, within a few days, of a broken 
heart [but, according to our author, and contrary to all those who wrote after 
him, and improbable too—whilst being conveyed back towards Khwarazm. 
See page 279], in Shawwal, the tenth month of 617 H. [end of Nov., or early 
in Decr., old style, 1220 A.D.]. Considering that the first day of 618 H, 
commenced on the 24th of February, 1221 A.D., it is very evident that the 
Sultan could not have died on the roth of January of that year, as stated in 
“ Mongols Proper,” on the authority of M. Wolff. 

After the capture of Karan-dujz and I-lal, and the death of the Sultan, had 
become known to the Mughal Ni-yins, Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sa- 
hiidah], they despatched an agent to the camp of the Chingiz Khan to inform 
him thereof, and to intimate that the late Sultan’s son, Sultan Jalal-ud- Din, 
was coming in his direction ; that they themselves were thus relieved of any 
responsibility respecting them ; and would now proceed to carry out the rest of 
his instructions by pushing on into Irak and Mazandaran, and would rejoin 
him, within the prescribed time, by way of the Dar-band of Shirwan, and the 
Dasht-i-Khifchak. ‘ 

Where the Mughals wintered—for it was mid-winter when they heard of the 
Sultan’s death—if they went into winter-quarters, is not precisely stated, but it 
must have been in the north-western part of Khurdsin; and as soon as the 
season opened in the following year—618 H.—Jabah [Yamah] set out towards 
Rai by way of Khowaf. Having reached it, expecting he should be unable to 
take it alone, he summoned Swidie [Sahiidah] to join him. There were, 
however, unknown to them, allies within the walls. The inhabitants of Rai 
were divided into two religious factions, the Hanifis and the Sha’fis. The 
former had, not long before, burnt a masjid belonging to their rivals, upon 
which, when it became known that the Mughals were coming, the Kazi of the 
Sha’fis, and a number of his party, hastened forth to welcome them. They 
‘then offered to betray the city into their hands, the price being, for betraying 
their country and faith, and playing into the hands of barbarians, the destruc- 
tion of the rival sect. The Mughal leaders accepted the terms; and they, 
having been admitted within the walls by the traitors, proceeded to butcher 
the Hanifis, but, having had clear proof of the disinterested friendship of the 
Shafis, and their trustworthiness, the Mughals massacred them also, and 
completely destroyed the city. Thus was Rai—one of the most flourishing, 
populous, and finest cities of Asia—desolated, plundered, and depopulated ; 
and it never after recovered. This took place early in 618 H. After this feat, 
Jabah [Yamah] advanced towards Hamadan, and Swidae [Sahidah] to 
Kazwin. 

When Jabah reached Kum, to use the expressive simile of one of my 
authorities, ‘‘by the Mughals, the people of Kum became gum ”—the Persian 
for lost, destroyed, annihilated, etc. At Kum, too, were two religious fac- 
_ tions—the Shi’ahs and the Sunnis. The former sent a deputation to wait on 
_ Jabah [Yamab], and incited him to destroy the latter ; and, as usual with the 
ughals, after slaughtering the followers of the rival sect, they sent the fol- 
* Ali after them, carried off such as escaped the sword into captivity, 
not a living soul at Kum ; in fact, they “‘ destroyed” them completely, 
n style.” ; - ake a SE ee a. 
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wah tam rem ei he wee SrA 
Daulah, his son—of th cena pee Se Rangabaiaiis Sean 
Bey SU e race of ’Ali, who was dwelling there—not ‘‘com- 
ered save in a spiritual point of view—sent him offerings, and tendered 
submission, in order to say i 
eau Bee, e the place and people, and agreed to receive a 
In the meantime, the Mughals obtained information that a body of the late 
Sultan’s forces, under two leaders, Beg-Tigin, Salahi, and Kij-Bika Khan, 
had assembled at Najas [or Nakhas? AZSS. u-l#], upon which they marched 
against them, overthrew, pursued, and dispersed them. Jabah [Yamah] 
attacked Gizrtd, Khurramabad, and Nih-awand, which were plundered and 
burnt, after the people were put to the sword. The Mughals continued to carry 
their depredations into every part of ‘Irak, with the exception of Isfahan, 
which remained safe in the hands of the Khwarazmis, and did not fall under 
the yoke of the Mughals until many years after, and then treachery caused its 
fall, as our author relates farther on, After the slaughter of a vast number of 
people, Kazwin was the next point assailed. The people defended it déspe- 
rately, for the Kazwinis adopted their usual custom of street-fighting, which 
the disposition and nature of the streets of their city enabled them successfully 
todo, They fought hand to hand with the Mughals, and”some 50,000 men 
were killed altogether on both sides. The city was captured at last, and those 
who still remained alive were massacred, and the place was sacked. It stands to 
reason that, if only 30,000 Mughals crossed the Oxus originally, as said by the 
pro- Mughal historians, they must have been somewhat reduced even were this 
the only fighting they engaged in, and therefore, as I have before mentioned, 


the 60,000 of our author must be much nearer the truth ; and even in this case ~ 


the Mughals must have greatly increased their troops by forced recruiting by 
the way. In more than one place, farther on, the despatch of fresh troops by 
the Chingiz Khan to reinforce these two Ni-yins is expressly mentioned. 

Having plundered, destroyed, and massacred to such degree in “Trak, the 
winter season [618-19 H.] having now arrived, Jabah [Yamah] and Swidie 
[Sahidah] took up their winter-quarters in some of the dependencies of Rai. 
When the spring came round the Mughals turned their faces towards Agar- 
baijan, reached Zinjan, took it, and massacred the people. They then 
advanced to Arbil, which they treated in the same fashion, and burnt it, after 
which they marched by way of Sar-i-Ab towards Tabriz. Be: that time, the 
ruler of Agarbaijin was the Ata-Bak, Mugaffar-ud-Din, Yiiz-Bak [see page 
171], the son of the Jahan Pahlawan, and the last of that dynasty [see 
page 172, note 5], who, on the appearance of the enemy near Tabriz, con- 
cealed himself, and despatched an agent to Jabah [Yamab], together with 
valuable offerings, soliciting an accommodation. This was agreed to, and, it 
having been arranged, the Mughals passed on without farther molesting 
Tabriz. 

According to the Raugat 
resisted the Mughals at first, 


-ug-Safa, however, ‘‘the Ati-Bak, Jahan Pahlawan, 

but, having been defeated and routed, sent his 
ii i issi luable presents, and 

on, Yiz-Bak, tendering submission, and despatched val M reset 

an saved his territory from. further hostility”! The Jahan Pahlawan, how- 


er, died thirty-seven years before this, in 582 H. ~ 
The greater part of "Irak and Azarbaijan having been trodden by the hoofs. 
of the Mughals, and winter coming on, Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahidah} 
took up their winter [619-620 H.] quarters in the plain of Mughan, but, 


accoriling to Alfi, at Stifi—Vy~ 
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Tam unaware whether the accounts taken from Wolff, Erdmann, and other 
“Professors,” quoted by the author of the ‘ Mongols Proper,” [p. 82], are 
verbatim ; but, whether or not, these events have been made a terrible hash 
of in that book, and some, especially respecting the return of the Mughals home- 
ward, have been mixed up with events which happened when Jaji entered 
Khifchak some years subsequently. ‘‘ Chepé Noyan, and Subutae Behadur,” 
as they are styled therein, are made to capture, after some other places, “Aum, 
Hamadan, and Rudbar,” and, afterwards, are marched upon ‘ Xasvin,” and 
the Sultan, who is, by the same account, still fiving, is followed to the south 
shore of the Caspian. This was in 1220 A.D, Then we hear that ‘ Chepé” 
and ‘‘Subutae,” after taking [ak [p. 93], marched against Rai, where the 
rival sects bring destruction upon each other. Then ‘Aum ” is taken a second 
time, and ‘‘Chepé” makes a raid upon ‘the towns of Irak, Dinawar,” ete., 
attacks “ Nehawend, the far-famed Echatana,” while ‘ Subutae ” captures 
Kazvin over again [p. 93], although it had been already taken, previous to the 
Sultin’s death, and 50,000 people slaughtered [p. $2]. After this,. “Chepé”” 
advances through ‘*Dilem upon Azerbaidjan, which, together with Arran, 
were then ruled by the Atabeg Uzbeg,” etc., etc., and, in the spring of the 
following year, after wintering in ‘the rich plains of Mogan,” the “ Mongols 
advance into Georgia.” These events are said to have taken place éefore the 
Sultan’s death, in 1221 A.D., at p. 82, and, at p- 93, towards the end of 
1222 A.D. [= 618 H.]. At p. 97, we are again informed that, “in 1224 A.D. 
[= 621 H.], a small body of 3000 [the original 30,0002] Mongols” was able to 
once more “destroy Rayi, to do the same to Aum, and Kashan,” ete., etc., so 
** Rai” or ‘ Rayi,” as it is indiscriminately styled, and also “Kum,” were, 
according to this account, destroyed no less than fwo and ¢hree times respec- 
tively, in about as many years. How speedily these cities must have recovered 
again from total ruin and destruction! All these different statements, how- 
ever, refer really to one and the same events, for, on the first occasion of their 
inroad beyond the Oxus, with the exception, probably, of Marw and Khwa- 
razm, no Mughal troops were left to hold any position in Khurasan or "Trak-i- 
*Ajam, and, consequently, in Uktae’s time fresh armies had to be sent, See 
page 1007. 

During this winter [619-620 H.—the winter of 1222-23 A.D. ], 2000—some 
say 10,0c00o—Giirji [Georgian] cavalry, all picked men, attacked the Mughals— 
where is not said, but in one of their advanced positions probably, and, as 
might have been expected from such a small force, they were overthrown, 
The Giirjis now made preparations for attacking the Mughals in the coming 
spring, and sought help from Asia Minor, from the Diar-i-Bakr, and Diar-i- 
Rabi’. The Mughals, atthe same time, were meditating an invasion of Gir- 
jistan as soon as the season should open. At this time, a Turk slave in the 
service of the Ata-Bak, Viiz-Bak, named Aghriish, also called Aghiish, col- 
lected together a considerable force, consisting of Khalj Turks, Kurds, and 
other adventurers, and entered the service of the Mughals. This is a speci- 
men of one of the ways in which they received reinforcements. As soon as 
the season opened, Aghrish, and his force of “free companions,” supported 
the gates of Taflis. They were soon encountered by’the valiant Girjis, and 
’ er, having inflicted great slaughter w vere | t to 

5 ae th i * 


by the Mughals, entered Garjistan, carrying slaughter and devastation as far as _ 
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In Safar, 620 H. [March, 1223, a.p.], Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahiidah] 
advanced to Maraghah, which territory, at that time, was ruled by a female 
Sovereign—I have no space for much detail—who held her court in a fortress 
named Rii-in-dujz, three farsakhs or leagues from Maraghah. Although she 
was unprovided with the means of efficient resistance, and almost destitute of 
troops, the people defended Maraghah for a week, when it was captured, and 
the people massacred, and all their property destroyed or burnt. 

After the capture of Maraghah, the Mughals moved towards Ardabil 
[Ardibil of the maps], but, as the fame of its ruler, Mugaffar-ud-Din, Gargari, 
for valour was sufiiciently known, the Mughals gave ‘up the idea of assailing it, 
and they thought it advisable to retire. On the way back, intimation reached 
Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahiidah] of resistance in another quarter. 

In the spring of this same year, 620 H., another attempt, but a feeble one, was 
made to make a stand against the invaders. It must be remembered, however, 
that Sultan Jaial-ud-Din had been overthrown on the banks of the Sind some 
time—about a year or more—before this, that he was now in the tracts east of 
that river—the present Panjab, and Sindh—and that there was no supreme 
head to direct an efficient resistance : there was no combination. Jamal-ud- 
Din, Abiah, one of the confidential officers of the late Sultan, and who held 
the Intendancy of ’Irak during his reign, assembled a number of followers, 
whom the pro-Mughal historians, of course, style ‘‘rogues and vagabonds,” to 
oppose the enemy; and the people of Hamadan also rose, slew the Mughal 
Shabnah, or Intendant—not a ‘“‘ governor” —located there, and openly threw 
off the Mughal yoke. They then seized the Sayyid, ’Ala-ud-Daulah, before 
referred to, for submitting to those infidels in the first place, and shut him up 
in the fortress of Kurbat—c2S—or Gurbat. On this Jabah [Yamah] 
re-entered "Irak, and moved towards Hamadan again, against ja 
and al] offers of submission [if made], on his part, were rejected, and Jamal-u 
Din was attacked, defeated, and slain. Hamadan, nevertheless, Ser 
open its gates, and resisted bravely for three days, when the Fakih _ 
Muhammadan Law-officer, a theologian], who was the Peshwa, or spiri : 

i ani he prime mover in all this resistance, was killed ; 
guide of the Hamadanis, and t € prime : heparan 

d the Mughals succeeded in gaining an entrance into the pl ace by 
et passage, which this very Fakih had had’ excavated from his own house 
pen hills adjoining the city. The usual scene of slaughter, plunder, and 


tion ensued. 
he capture of Hamadan, the Mughals set Ps ee es. Bu 
i ief Ulama, Shams-ud-Din, > 

vhich pl. at that time, one of the chief i ms- i 
bye. ay a man of great learning and wisdom, was residing—the Ata-Bak, 
vol Khiie—who, in counsel with the chief 


iiz-Bak, the ruler, having retired to ht 2 
en seu presents aod supplies to the Mughals, and tendered eee and, 4 
ds other things, a vessel filled with mercurial ointment, which, he ought, 
Tiapight be very valuable and useful to the Mughals . ing le a 
i i they had come from a lo 
from certain troublesome parasites, as the nae eye 
i ck the Mughals, who met his agents wi presen! 
Pe eaane at once procueded to examine and ~~ ea, ~ proof of bap ; 
t d intentions for their welfare, that they then an there turned J 
- tere themselves with sending an Intendant to Tabriz, slang 
with the bearer of the presents, as Shams-ud-Din had i ae 
The Mughals now marched to Khie, and Salmas, plun ering, . tating, =e 
and slaughtering, and then proceeded to Nakhjiian, Barda’, an Bailkan. 
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desirous of so doing, but, in a tumult which arose, the Mughal emissary was 
killed, upon which the Mughals stormed the place, violated all the women, 
and then made a general massacre of the inhabitants. After this feat of 
brutality, they advanced to Ganjah, which submitted. ‘ 
At Ganjah intimation reached the Mughal Nii-yins that an army of Girjis 
were on the way to attack them, and they moved from thence to meet them. 
With 5000 men—probably double the number—Jabah [Yainah] placed him- 
self in ambush, while Swidae [Sahidah], with the main army, was sent 
forward to oppose the Giirjis ; but they treated him so roughly that he had to 
beat a retreat in considerable disorder, pursued by the Girjis. The latter, 
however, took to plundering the effects of the Mughals, and, while thus occu- 
pied, and their ranks broken, Jabah [Yamah] fell upon them unawares from 
the ambuscade with his fresh troops ; and Swidae [Sahiidah] soon after suc- 
ceeded in rallying his army, and also attacked the Giirjis. They, in their turn, 
had to retire with the loss, it is said, in Alff and Raugat-us-Safa, of 30,000 
men, but 3000 may be nearer the truth. The defeated Giirjis effected a june- 
tion at Taflis with Malik Da-id, their ruler, who had there assembled an 
army to resist the invaders. ‘The Mughals, however, had sufficient experience 
of Girji prowess, for the difficult nature of their country was made the plea for 
not further molesting them ; and the Mughal leaders turned aside towards the 
territory of Shirwan. On reaching Shamakhi, they proceeded at once to fill 
the ditch with everything they could get hold of, dead bodies of horses, asses, 
bullocks, cows, and even sheep included, captured it, violated the females, 
massacred its inhabitants, and destroyed the place, and Shirwan ‘was reduced 
to the same state of desolation as other countries they had passed through, 
Having carried slaughter, devastation, and ruin—this is ‘an affatus of 
architecture ” possibly—from the frontier of Mawara-un-Nahr to the Kaukasas, 
the Mughal leaders now prepared to carry out the plan of returning by the 
Dasht-i-Khifchak into Mughalistin, and rejoining the Chingiz Khan, by 
taking the route of the Dar-band or Barrier—the Bab-ul-Abwab, or Gate of 
Gates, of the ’Arabs, known to the classical writers as the Caspian Gates—but, 
as they were totally unacquainted with the route, the Mughals had recourse to 
treacherous stratagem, at which they were such adepts. They despatched an 
agent to the Shirwan Shah, as the ruler of that territory was styled, who had 
shut himself up in his strongest fortress, saying : ** We do not intend to molest 
your territory any more ; send unto us here some persons that we may enter 
into a compact together for the future, and then we will depart towards another 
direction.” The Shirwan Shah was so delighted at the idea of getting rid of 
these sanguinary barbarians that he was thrown off his guard completely, and 
despatched ten persons of note to their camp. Arrived there, the Mughals at 
once struck off the head of one of them in order to terrify the others, and told 
them that, if they guided them to the Dar-band, and conducted them through 
and beyond it safely, they should be set free, and, if not, that they should be 
sent to join their comrade. These helpless creatures could do no other: so 
they guided them; and the Mughals, having passed beyond the Barrier, 
entered the territory of the Alan, a feat which no army had been able to 
accomplish, without guides, since the time of Alexander. 
- The Alanians assembled in great numbers to resist the invaders, and 
bined with the tribes of Khifchak [respecting the name Khifchak see 
page 877, para. five] for that purpose, and occupied the route in 
to resist their passage. The Mughals 


ie 
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stratagem devised by Swidae [Sahidah], They sent secretly to the Khif- 
chak tribes, saying: ‘* You and we are both Turks [here is farther proof 
respecting what I have said in my note on the descent of the Turks of 
the imaks of Tattér and Mughal. See last para. of that note, page goo] 
of one and the same stock, and all kinsmen together [and as they were 
Nagiiz, vul. ‘‘ Nogays,” this was really true, certain ethnological philosophers * 
notwithstanding. See note to page 888, para. two], while the Alanian 
are aliens and foreigners. Let us enter into a covenant that we will be the 
friends of each others’ friends and foes of each others’ foes, and, whatever you 
may desire to have in the shape of money or goods, we will furnish you with, 
provided you give no aid to the Alanian, and leave us to deal with them.” 
Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahiidah] accordingly sent many things from 
among the plunder the Mughals had brought with them, and money likewise. 
This induced the Khifchak tribes to withdraw, and they went away, upon 
which the Mughals fell upon the Alanian, slaughtered great numbers of them, 
ravaged their country, and got out of their difficulties. Then, according to 
their usual custom, breaking the pledges they had given the Khifchaks, they 
made a forced march, fell upon them unawares in their own territory, slew, and 
dispersed them. The Khifchaks fled to the territory of the Ris [Russians], 
while the Mughals halted in the kishlak or winter quarters of the Khifchaks, 
which they appropriated, and therein they passed the winter of 620-21 H. 
[A.D. 1223-24]. 

After being thus treated, the remainder of the Khifchak tribes sought aid 
from the Riis—in the Raugat-us-Safa, and some other Histories, they are 
always styled Urus—v»,!—and, between them, they raised a great army, and 
set out to encounter the Mughals, who also advanced to meet them. The 
Mughal leaders, finding the confederates too numerous for them to cope with, 
again had recourse to stratagem, in order to separate them. When the Ris 
and Khifchaks drew near, the Mughals, as though terrified of them, took to 
flight ; and the Riis, taking heart, followed in pursuit of them for ten or twelve 
successive days, when, finding the number of their pursuers graduaJly dimi- 
nished, and that the horses of the remainder were quite knocked up, one morn- 
ing, at dawn, the Mughals mounted quietly, and fell upon the Riis ; and, such, 
was the havoc they made among them, that ‘the ground was made wet with 
heir blood.” % 
It is stated in Alff, that, in the beginning of the year 611 of the Riblat = 
621 H. [it certainly is not correct that the two Nii-yins rejoined the Chingiz Khan 
early in 620 H., as will be proved farther on], the Mughals moved from the 
country of the Khifchiks, and penetrated as far as the city of Sitidak [Gol] 
—by some Siidak [Glsy}—on ‘the shore of the same sea adjoining, and — 
to [the territory of ?] Kustantiah [Constantinople ?], and gained ‘Possession 
Siiadak city, after which they entered the country of the Riis, as above 
Ge DE LA CRorx gives another account, however—but does not quote 
his authority—in which it is stated that the Alans were Tattars of thy 
but, in the account above, the Mughals, who doubtless knew best, ty 
them “aliens and strangers,” and did not by descent consider them, in any 

netted with themselves, who were “ Turks.” ‘‘ They devastated their 

pists: sa he says, ‘so that the Mughals might not obtain anything, and this 
ee ae at they surprised and ruined their chief city, Tarkii, and 
wae! Sin pases: of the present day}, the chief city of the Cherdassians, 
who were in alliance with them, and also with the Kalimak Tartars” ! 
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According to that account, it was to these last—the Khifchaks of my autho- 
rities—that the Mughals sent envoys claiming them as kinsmen, and that, by 
favour of the Kal-imaks, they crossed the Atil or Wolga, and entered Khif- 
chak. P. de la Croix has here brought in events which happened when Jaji 
Khan subsequently went into Khifchak, mentioned farther on, from a totally 
opposite direction, as the country of the Kal-imaks sufficiently indicates. 

The pro-Mughal writers narrate that, after the defeat of the Riis, as I have 
narrated above, Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahiidah] set out to rejoin the 
Chingiz Khan, and, having done so, laid their spoils before him; and that they 
completed their expedition within the prescribed period of three years, in 
which case they must have rejoined him before the fourth menth of 620 1. 
[ = June 1223 A.D.]. But what are the facts? Having passed the Atil, with 
the consent of the Khifchak tribes, the season being far advanced, the Mughals 
had to winter in the Dasht-i-Khifchak. They appropriated the lands and 
pastures of the Khifchak tribes, in consequence of which hostilities arose 
between them and the Mughals ; but the latter, being unable to cope with the 
former, had to act on the defensive, and send for aid to Jiji Khan, who, since 
the disagreement with his brothers before Urganj of Khwirazm, had retired 
into the Dasht-i-Khifchak, which had previously been assigned to him as his 
fief. The Chingiz Khan did not move homewards from the Indus until the 
spring of 620 H., and passed the summer at Buklin or Bughlin ; and they 
only joined him in the summer of 621 H., when he was encamped near the 
Sihiin, while others say they re-joined him only at Kaliir-an. Jiiji sent them 
aid, the Khifchak tribes were now forced to submit ; and Jiji, at this juncture, 
was summoned to join his father, who was on his return homewards, and he 
therefore kept Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahidah] in Khifchak during his 
absence. They, by his command, reduced the Nagiiz [vul. Nogays], crossed 
the river in their route, easily on the ice, reached what was afterwards known 
as Haji-Tarkhan, the capital of the Nagiiz, situated on an island in the Atil 
or Wolga, reduced it, and compelled the Nagiiz to submit, after a war of six 
months, to the Mughal yoke. Jiji was directed to return to the Dasht-i- 
Khifchak in the autumn of 621 H. [A.D. 1224], after the great £uriltde, sub- 
sequent to which Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahidah] set out for the «rai 
of the Chingiz Khan, and, in due course, joined him during the summer of 
621 H., as stated farther on. 

Now considering that the two Ni-yins and their force wintered in the 
kishlak of the Khifchak tribes, during the winter of 620-21 u. [= a.p. 
1223—24], and are supposed to have rejoined the wrdiz of the Chingiz Khan 
“early in that year,” the idea of those, originally 30,000 horse, after nearly 
three years campaigning, during which they must have lost a good many of 
their number from sickness and fatigue, without allowing for the killed and 
wounded [P. de la Croix, quoting “ Fadlallah,” as he styles the ‘great 
Raschid,” says that ‘‘Hubbe and Suida” had lost 10,000 men, and the 
Mughal ruler had sent off a reinforcement of 20,000 to join them in Mazan- 
daran, when Tiili was sent against Nishapiir in 618 H.], “dividing into two 

sections ” after reaching the Dasht-i-Khifchak, and partially destroying ‘‘ Had- 
shi Tarkan”’—‘“‘twisted” into Astrakhan by Europeans—and one body going 
back from thence into the ‘‘ Krimea,” and plundering the Genoese city of 

; ;” then “rejoining their brethren on the Don,” and returning by way 
” as stated in “‘ Mongols Prop the RAisaoh. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE CROSSING OF THE RIVER JIHUN BY 
THE TROOPS OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN TOWARDS KHU- 
RASAN,?® 


After the Nui-in, Yamah, and the Bahadur Sahadah, 
with 60,000 horse, passed through Khurasan, and pro- 
ceeded towards ‘Irak, disturbance and tumult arose in 
Khurasan, and sedition manifested itself. Each one of the 
Maliks, in accordance with the commands of Sultan Mu- 
hammad, was in some part or other, and they put the for- 


period, as probable as that famous march which the ‘*Gurkhan” made 
‘*round the Caspian,” and which must have occurred at the same time, and 
much in the same manner, as when the Kara Khitie ‘‘traversed Khurasan and 


the wastes of Central Asia, and found their way into Kerman without a hint 
from the Persian historians.” What Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahiidah] 
did was subsequent, while Jiji was absent at the furiltae just referred to. 

The author of ‘‘ Mongols Proper” appears to have greatly confused events, 
or his foreign translations have led him astray, for at p. 94, referring to the 
raid of ‘Chepé,” and “ Subutae,” we are told that Georgia was then governed 
by Rusudan, daughter of the celebrated “ Queen Thamar,” and was overrun 
by the Mughals ; and, at p. 132, under “* Ogotai,” that, in 1235 [= 633-34 H-], 
entered ‘‘Zréil,” and in the following year ‘ quitted the 
plain of Mughan”—it was “‘ the rich plain of Mogan,” at p. 93—on the Cas- 
pian, and sacked most of the towns of Albania, Georgia, and Great Armenia, 
the Queen Koussudan [This is the Rusudan of p. 94, and Rusutan of p. 167. 
: was the name of the fortress in which the female ruler of Maraghah 
taking refuge in the 
These 


the * Mongols ” 


Rii-in-dujz 
held her court, mentioned in para. I, p- 997, of note. ], 
fortress of ‘‘Ousaneth” of p. 132, but “ Usaneth” of p. 167, ete. 
events all refer to one and the same period of time. a 

One must be credulous indeed to believe that a force, which at the outset 
only numbered 30,000 horse, or even double the number, as our author states, 
could have performed these exploits. The very fact of the amount of plunder 
brought along with them indicates a goodly number of beasts of burden orvehicles 
of some sort, unless their plunder was packed in a very small compass indeed, 
and must have hampered them in their Krimean journey, and on the Don, ora 
large portion of their small force must have been left in some secure position wi 
guardit. Therefore, there can be no doubt but that this original force was greatly 
augmented by reinforcements of Mughals, and fresh recruits 5 and the proba- 
bility is, that a number of the Turk and Tattir soldiery, oe — m 
throughout the Sultan’s dominions without a head, and — of those - 
the capture of cities and fortresses, must have been een in — Fs forced 
serve, and this enabled the two Ni-yins to bring their bloody raid to 
termination. 

9 The great fault 
order as they happen 

is, otherwise, most int 
pent especially the pro-Mughal ones, an Fe 
others, seem to have been wholly unacquainted with, fe 


he does not give the events in 
ed, which makes it somewhat difficult to follow him in 


stin, rtion of his History, and which later his- 
Meats d such writers as D’Ohsson and 


of our author here is that 
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tresses in repair, and surrounded the cities with ditches, and 
caused preparations to be made for war, and to defend the 
fortresses as far as lay in their power; for every part was 
entrusted, by the Sultan, to the charge of some Malik, who 
had been [previously] appointed thereunto. 

The fortress of Tirmid! the Sultan entrusted to the 
[contingent] troops of Sistan, the chief of whom was the 
Amir, Zangi-i-Abi-Hafs; and the Sarhang [standard- 
bearer]? Sam, and the Pahlawan [champion], Arsiah,* he 
despatched to the fortress of Walkh * of Tulharistan, the 
length and breadth of which fortress is about four farsangs 
[leagues]. The fortress of Bamian he gave to Amir 'Umr, 
the Bawardi; and likewise commanded Malik Ikhtiyar-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, son of ’Ali-i-Khar-post [the ass <inned J, 
the Ghiiri, to proceed from Burshor [Purshor—Peshawar ?*] 
for the purpose of securing the city of Ghaznin* and to 
defend that territory. To Malik Husam-ud-Din, Husain‘- 
i Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, who was in the fort and town 
of Sangah® of Ghir, and Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain son 
of ’Ali-i-Abi-’Ali,’ he gave orders to garrison and put in 





Tirmid or Tirmiz : two modes of writing this name, and both correct. 
See note 7, page 103. 

8 But few copies of the text have this name at all, and two copies have 
respectively a variation of it—Arsibah and Arsibah. 

4A different place altogether from Balkh, for which it must not be 
mistaken. See page 1024. 

5 It should not be lost sight of that Peshawar is a modern name. Up to the 
time of Akbar it was styled Bagram. The old capital of the province was 
Tahkal, west of the present city. Excavations are being made there at pre- 
sent, I understand, and I have no doubt but that some important archeological 
discoveries will be made there. 

6 The Bodleian and Ro. As. Soc. ASS, have “and Dihli” after Ghaznin, 
which proves how much their copyists knew of geography, or their carelessness, 
or they must have had very imperfect 4Z5S:S. to copy from. 

7 In some copies Hasan. Husain-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, is the 
same person as is mentioned at pages 394 and 417, who was set up as ruler 
over Firiiz-koh, after the death of Sultan *Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, and just previous 
to the termination of the Ghiri dynasty. He is also styled Sipah Salar. 

8 Sangah is the capital of Mandesh. See page 340. 

_ 9 The same person as mentioned at pages 391, 410, and 416, and several 
times in the account of the Shamsiah Sultans. Here is another proof, were 
any wanting, of an isd/at being used for som in the very same sentence with 
bin, Abi’ Ali was entitled Shuja’-ud-Din, and he was the son of "Izz-ud-Din, 

in, mentioned at page 338, and he was the father of ’Ald-ud-Din, 
otherwise Ziya-ud-Din, the Pearl of Ghir, and the last of its 
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order the fortresses of the territory of Ghir, and to use 
a utmost endeavours in the defence of that country, 
cP reenter 5 [chief of secretaries], the Ikhtiyar- 

k, Daulat Yar-i-Tughra-i [the engrosser of the 
Tughra or imperial signature], he despatched to the for- 
tress of Kalitin, and directed that the two famous Pah- 
lawans [champions] of Khurasan, whom they were wont 
to call the sons of the Sozan-gar,' should also proceed 
thither. Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Jiizjani,? 
was located in the city of Hirat, and the fortress of Fiat 
was entrusted to the charge of the Pahlawan, Asil-ud-Din, 
the Nishapiri, the son-in-law of the Pahlawan, Mubarak 
the Kurd. The fort of Nasir Koh of Tal-kan was ous 
ferred upon the confidential retainers of Malik Shams-ud- 
Din-i-Utsuz, the Hajib, and the fortress of Rang of 
Guzarwan was made over to the vassals of Ulugh Khan- 
i-Abi-Muhammad.’ The fortresses of Gharjistan were as- 
signed to Sheran, the Amid [chief of the tribe] of the 
Abi Sahlan,‘ and those of Ghir were entrusted to the 


Sultans, and this Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, was the son of ’Ali, brother of the 
Pearl of Ghir. 

1 Syige—Sozan-gar. One set of copies of the text, which almost always 
agree, in undoubted errors particularly, as I have several times mentioned 


before, all have ©43,—Yiz-Bak, which is Turkish, while these chiefs were 
all Tajziks. This is a specimen how copyists make errors, for ehjp is merely 
a careless error for ,Gjy.—which words are more alike in JZS, than in type. 
The meaning of sosan-gar literally is a needle-maker, but that evidently is not 
the meaning here, but the worker of a description of quilting for covering or 
spreading over beds or the like, in which flowers of various kinds are worked 
of silk and thread, termed sosani. 

2 Written Jiirjani in nearly every copy of the text, but Jiizjani is correct 
here. The parts about Tilak formed what is called the Jiaizjanat, or the two 
Jiizjans of the ’Arab writers, but Gizgin of the Tajziks. See note’, page 
321, para. II. 

3 The same personages as are referred to at pages 266, 281, 399, and 414. 

4 One of the ’Arab tribes of which several, or a portion of several, settled in 
these parts of Asia, towards the Jihiin, at the time of the "Arab conquest, and 
some of whom remain to this day. 

The late Mr. W. H. Blochmann, M.A., in his criticisms on my account of 
the rulers of Lakhanawati, contained in his ‘‘ Contributions to the Geography. 
and History of Bengal,” JOURNAL BENGAL ASIATIC Society, Vol. XLIV., 
page 280, note }, asserted that Sherdn by itself is not a Mukammadan name, 
and objected to my «separating the name of the father of the VIth ruler of 
Lakhanawati [page 573] from that of his sons.’ Here isa proof that Sheran 
is a name by itself, and a Muhammadan name into the bargain, See also my 
Reply in the same JouRNaL, Part L, No. IIIL., for 1876. 
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: aes 
Maliks of Ghar, The city of Firtiz-koh was made over to 
Malik Mubariz-ud-Din,’ the Sabzwari,and the fort Tilak was 
placed under the charge of the Amir, Habashi-i-Nezah-war* 
{expert at the lance]; and, in every fortress and city, the 
Sultan located one of the distinguished Maliks among the 
Turks and Tajziks. 

When Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, fled towards 
Mazandaran, and the armies of Islam became dispersed 
and disorganized, the Chingiz Khan had taken complete 
possession of the territory of Samrkand, and had despatched 
a body of horse? in pursuit of the Sultan; and other armies 
were despatched into various parts of Khurasan.s Arsalan 
Khan of Kaialik,? who was. a Musalman, and had [under 
him] about 6000 [horse-] men, all Musalmans and ’Ajamis, 
along with Tilin, the Juzbi, and a Mughal force, was sent 
against the fortress of Walkh of Tukharistan, whilst the 
Chingiz Khan, himself, with the centre [{main-body] of his 
host, advanced from Samrkand to the foot of the walls of 
the fortress of Tirmid, and attacked it. After some days, 


5 He is the chief who so gallantly defended Hirat many months from the 
second attack of the Mughals, and perished in its defence. 

6 He was famed for his skill at the lance or spear, his favourite weapon, 
hence his appellation—the lance or spear-carrying, or the skilled at the lance 
or spear. See page 1059. 

7 An army of 60,000 horse, as mentioned at page 987. 

8 Including an army into Khwarazm, the operations against the capital of 
which’are narrated under the notice of Tiishi, as Jaji Khan’s name is also 
written. 

® A Karligh Turk of the same tribe as Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karliigh 
[Maj.-Gen, A. Cunningham’s Indo-Scythian], only the former belonged to 


- those who continued in their old country, while the latter belonged to those 


who emigrated to the southwards. See note °, pages 374-5. 

1 Having passed the winter of 617 H. at Samrkand—the winter of 1220 A.D.— 
the Chingiz Khan, as soon as spring drew near, in the month of Zi-Hijjah, the 
last month of 617 H., and after he had despatched his three sons into Khwa- 
razm, moved, with the bulk of his host, towards the Jihtn. © He first reached 
Nakhshab ; and, in the pasture-lands in that neighbourhood, remained during 
the summer, in order to fatten his horses, and, probably, until such time as the 
water should be low enough to enable him to cross the Jihin after destroying 
Tirmid, which was the next point of attack. When the summer came to an 
end, he set out with his main army by way of Timur Kala’h—from whence he 
despatched his son Tali, at the head of a great army against the cities and 

fortresses of Khurasin—towards Tirmid. On drawing near it he despatched 


sliance. The people within, h r ing faith in ren 


summon it to submit, and threatening the utmost severity in case 
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perae Which the Musalmans of Tirmid had fought many 
ane had sent great numbers of the Mughals to 
€ and many Musalmans had been martyred and made 
Captive, the people of Tirmid were reduced to helplessness ? 
by the stones of [discharged from] the catapults of those 
accursed ones, and they abandoned the place ; and that 


fortress fell into the hands of 
ands of the Mughals, who martyred 
the whole of the inhabitants, Vo ’ 


From thence [Tirmid] the Chingiz Khan despatched 
bodies of Mughal troops down towards Khurasan, Ghir 
and Ghaznin ; and the passage downwards of every eam 
of Mughals which he sent towards Khurasan and Ghar 
used to be by the fortress of Nasir Koh of Tal-kan.* 
The garrison used to come down from Nasir Koh, and 
fall upon the troops and followers of the Mughal armies, 
and retake captives* and cattle, and despatch those ac- 
cursed ones to hell. These gallant exploits against the 


to do so, and prepared for a vigorous defence. Catapults were used on either 
side, and great energy was displayed by besiegers and besieged, but, on the 
tenth day—Alfi and some others say the fifteenth—the Mughals, having 
succeeded in destroying the defences, gained possession of the place by assault. 
It is very probable that our author’s account of the city haying been evacuated 
1s correct. 

Under pretence of selecting people for distribution, as usual, the inhabitants 
were driven out into the open country without the city, and all, both old and 
young, male and female, were massacred. An aged female whom they were 
in the act of slaying on this occasion cried out, ‘* Do not slay me until I shall 
haye given up to you a great pearl.” On making inquiry subsequently, they 
found she meant that she had swallowed—in the figurative language of the 
original—‘‘one of great value, like an oyster-shell, and like a pearl oyster- 
shell they treated her: they opened her bowels and found it ; and, after that, 
it was usual with them to treat their prisoners in this way, in hopes of finding 
jewels.” ‘ 

‘After this bloody feat, the Chingiz Khan, in Zi-Hijjah of 617 H.—February, 
1221 A.D. [according to the pro-Mughal writers, but three months after 
according to our author—see page 1008—who was close by at the time, and 
whose statement is preferable here, and at that page of our author's account 
it will be found], crossed the Jihiin by the Tirmid ferry. Alfi says in the 
beginning of 618 11., which is much the same, since Zi-Hijjah is the last 
month of the Musalman year. ; 

2 Some copies have »= which signifies a fissure or rent, particularly in the 
ground ; some j= which is the shortened form of sj which cannot be 
right ; and others, the oldest, jee as translated above. The letters & were 
left out by some copyists, hence the error. 

3 In some copies, Nasr Koh. See note 7, page 1009. 

4 The Printed Text has ‘camels and cattle "—s3\ for !—but camels 
‘come under the head of cattle I believe.- y - 
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infidels by the Tal-kanis having become frequent, a nume- 
rous force from the main body of the Mughal host was 
sent against the fortress of Nasir Koh, and it invested that 
stronghold completely, and fighting began. Uklan,* the 
Juzbi, and Sa’di, the Juzbi, together with the son-in-law of 
the Chingiz Khan, which accursed one’s name was Fiku," 
the Ni-in, and who had [under them] 45,000 horse, were 
likewise despatched to make inroads into various parts of 
Ghir and Khurasan. The whole of the cattle and flocks 
that were around about the cities, towns, kasrs, and villages 
of Khurasan, Ghir, and the Garm-sir, fell into the hands of 
the Mughal forces ; and the country as far as the gate of 
Ghaznin, the territories of Tukharistan,and the Garm-sir, was 
ravaged, and the greater part of the Musalman inhabitants 
were martyred and made captive. During this same year, 
617 HL, for a period of eight months, the Mughal troops 
continued to carry their devastations into different parts ;’ 
and, at this period, the writer of this TABAKAT, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, was in the fortress of Tilak, and the writer’s brother 
was in the city and fortress of Firtz-koh. In this year 
likewise, a Mughal army came before the fort of Astiah of 
Ghiir, and for the space of eleven days vigorously attacked 
it. Within this fortress was an Amir and feudatory, the 
Sipah-Salar [Leader of Troops], Taj-ud-Din, Habashi,*-i- 
*Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad. He was a great Malik with 
ample resources, but, as the decree of destiny had come, he 
entered into an accommodation with the Mughals, and went 
unto them. They took him to the presence of the Chingiz 
Khan, and he bestowed upon him the title of Khusrau! 

6 Ina few copies Ughlin, which is also correct, 4 and 24 being inter- 
changeable, 

5 The same as mentioned at page 287, and farther on, The Chingiz Khan 
had many sons-in-law. 

7 The pro-Mughal historians either did not know of these different expedi- 
tions or have concealed them because the Mughals were so often beaten. 
It is very significant to find that they are not to be found in any other work 
whatever save the present one, and hence, hitherto, this ‘honey ” has not been 
utilized. Z 

8 Not an Ethiopian: it isa by-name here. See note 3, page 368. 
9 He is the brother of Malik Husam-ud-Din, Husain-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar- 
i , mentioned at page 417. See also pages 394 and 1002. 
g, a prince, a just leader, any sovereign of pomp and magnificence. 
probably, is the person whom the pro-Mughal writers mistake for 
of Ilirat. Sce note %, page 987, para. 4. 
ee 
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prowl about Tilak, awa 
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see of Ghar, showed him great honour, and sent him 
‘again in order that he might, by means of accommo- 
dation, cause the other strongholds to be given up. On 
his coming back again, after the Chingiz Khan defeated 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, Khwarazm Shah, on the 
banks of the river Sind, Taj-ud-Din, Habashi-i’ Abdul. 
Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, deserted the Mughals, and engaged in 
battle with them, and attained the reward of martyrdom. 
In this same year likewise, the army of Mughals under 
the Juzbi, Uklan, appeared before the gate of the city of 
Firiiz-koh, and attacked it with great ardour for the space 
of twenty-one days, but did not succeed in getting posses- 
sion of it, and they withdrew baffled in their attempt. 
When the winter season drew near, and the snow began to 
fall upon the mountains? of Ghir, the Mughal forces turned 
their faces from Khurasin towards Mawara-un-Nahr. The 
number of the Mughal army which was in Ghir, Mughals 
and renegades included, was about 20,000 horse,’ and the 
route of that force lay by the foot of the fortress of Tilak, 
and, for a period of eight months,‘ a force from that army 
used to carry their raids up to the foot [of the walls] of 
that fortress, and the veteran warriors of that fort—and 
this votary, Minhaj-i-Saraj, was among those holy-warriors 
—the Almighty’s mercy be upon them!—used to join 
issue with those infidels, in such wise that it used to be 
impossible for the infidels to come near the fort; and at 
times during that eight months, all the day long, the Mughal 
troops continued to prowl around the foot of the fortress. 
Trustworthy persons related that there were so many 
Musalman captives in the hands of the Mughal infidels, 
that they had selected, for the Chingiz Khan specially, 
12,000 young virgins, who followed [the troops] on foot. 


1007 


2 The Printed Text, and a few of the more modern A/S. copies, have BW 
ili ins' L»—mountains. 
peoples, families, etc., instead of Jie ins fe 
This may hae been a part of Arsalan Khan’s force, or of Fiki’s, or, 
a separate force altogether. : ‘ 
f hn best and oldest copies of the text has eight days here instead of 
while another, immediately after the word month, has ‘* days” 
| proves that in the first case months are correct, and days 
The Mughals and their Musalman Turkish allies 
ined i iod, from the end of one winter to the 
mained in those parts the whole period, fr 
egenimccaa of the next, during which time, /or days together, they used to 
iting an opportunity of attacking or surprising it. 


possibly, 

4 One o! 
eight months, 
also. The seque 
after, as rendered above. 
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The Almighty deliver them out of their hands, and, in His 
wrath, take vengeance upon the infidels, and annihilate 
them ! 


ACCOUNT OF THE PASSAGE OF THE RIVER JIHUN BY THE 
CHINGIZ KHAN. 


When the month of Rabi’-ul- Awwal of the year 618 H. 
came round, the Mughal hosts, a second time, were des- 
patched into different parts of Khurasan, Ghir, and Ghar- 
jistan ; and, as the route of the Mughal armies used to 
be before the fortress of Nasir Koh of Talkan,’ the holy- 


5 T have now come to a point where a very great and serious blunder has 
been made by some of the writers, who, under the Il-Khanian—the Mughal 
sovereigns of Persia—the descendants of the Chingiz Khan, wrote their 
general histories, in which the conquests of the Mughals are given in con- 
siderable detail, and, consequently, other historians who follow them have 
generally repeated this grave error, and the fact of its being undoubtedly such 
I shall, I believe, fully demonstrate. It must cause a rectification of maps, 
and will overturn some very pretty geographical theories recently put forth in 


some elaborately illustrated and printed books, which theories hang upon the ~ 


error in question. 

Taking some of my notes from the pro-Mughal writers to illustrate the 
inroad of the Saljiiks, and the life of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, I have, myself, 
been led into a slight error, at pages 94 and 130, of supposing all three places 
to be written as I found them, and as the authors themselves appeared to 
have imagined, or the scribes for them, in the same way, and was partly led 
away by Ouseley’s translation of Ibn-Haukal, but even then had my doubts 
on the point, at pages 290, 376, 398, 399, and other places ; however, after 
examining the MASALIK WA MAMALIK, I found that there was a great differ- 
ence between the places, and corrected it accordingly, but I little imagined 
what these grave mistakes on the part of the pro-Mughal writers would lead 
to here, and what blunders they would commit in consequence, 

The error is that of entirely ignoring the existence of Tal-kin—,'s b—of 
Khurasan, and mistaking Tae-kan—y'sb—of Tukharistan, east of Kunduz, 
for it. The latter place figures in our modern maps, including Col. J. T. 
Walker's last, under the incorrect name of Talikhan, but the word has no kh 
in it, and never had. 

This error on the part of these Muhammadan historians is the more to be 
wondered at, because some of them describe the situation of Tal-kan suffi- 
ciently correctly to prove that it is the very place referred to above by our 
author, but in no other are such details given. The author of the Jami’-ut- 
Tawarikh—the earliest of the pro-Mughal writers referred to—says Tal- 
as an exceedingly strong place, seven days’ journey from Balkh. The 

i, who is very brief, says the Chingiz Khan Roeestet from Balkh 


| 





oe 
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warriors of that fortress used to display valour and self- 
devotion. This circumstance coming constantly to the 
hearing of the Chingiz Khan, and the forces sent against 
that stronghold being unable to gain possession of it, and 
it being impossible to capture it, he crossed the Jihiin for 
the purpose of taking it,° and pitched his camp on the 
Pushtah [mound] of Nu’man and in the Bayaban [unculti- 
vated plain] of Ka’b’ which is between Talkan and Balkh, 


® He did not proceed against it at first, in person, but, subsequently, on 
finding the troops he had detached for the purpose could not capture the 
fortress, aS explained a little farther on. 

7 To the south of what appears in Col. J. T. Walker's map as ‘ Dasht-i- 
Chul,” both words, dasht and chil, being precisely of the same meaning—a 
desert, plain, wilderness, uninhabited tract, etc. The Pushtah-i-Nu’man Jay 
in about Lat. 36° 20/, Long. 64° 40’. 





mine—and that it was ‘‘situated detween Marw and Balkh,” and, in this, the 
and the Tarikh-i-Alfi agree. The Tarikh-i-Guzidah 
also gives the name and situation correctly, 

This may also be quite correct ; but 15 <i or ya) might also, in AZSS., be 
mistaken for 19145 and Iam inclined to think that 15545 is a mistake for the 
other, as our author was not likely to pass over such a matter as silver-mines 


Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir, 


without referring to 

The older h 
Baihaki says 
Tal-kan ;” and that 


Ibn-Haukal says 7@e-4an of Tu 
shan, while “* Tal-kan o' 


from Marw-ar-Riic 


ghan. 


not exist at this peri 


of Tukharistan, on account of a si 


[Hylander : Lunde, 


j i e enim regione q 
ep eae siled is hori as Ibn-al-Wardi says. THE MASALIK 


undoubted authority, says, ‘‘ From Balkh to Shiwar- 


another place so ¢ 


wa MAMALIK, awork of 


sn i alah ox stages, and, fr to Tal-k 
cee on pom THC to Marw-ar-Rid three stages. Tal-kan lies among 


stages, ani 
mountains, and 
Marw-ar-Rid w 
nexion wi 
it is said “* Tae-kan 
of Tukharistan, whi 
hills, and is watere 
that work the posit 
work, ‘A Journey 


we shall find his description agree wi 


MAMALIK respectiny 


th Faryab and 


ed by a considerabl 
on of Tal-kan is p! 


it. 


istorians and geographers describe both places most distinctly. 
“«Sultan Mas’iid on the way from Balkh to Sarakhs reached 


monarch’s defeat by the Saljiiks occurred in that vicinity. 


kharistan is seven days’ journey from Badakh- 
f Khurasan is three stages, i-e, three days’ journey 
i” [now, Murgh-ab], and the same distance from Shiwar- 
Abia-l-Fida says ‘‘ the city of Tal-kan, once a flourishing place, did 


od, but merely a citadel built on Nukrah Koh by a prince 


1823] says -—“‘ 9 


has running water and gardens. 
ich is crossed by a bridge.” 
ah Marw-ar-Rid. See page 378. In another place 
has been mistaken for Tal-kan] is the largest cily 
f Balkh, and is situated in a plain near 
e river.” In the various maps also in 


[which 
ch is a district o} 


iver mine which it enclosed.” Ibn-al-Wardi 


ii! [at-Tal-kan] Urbs in Chorisan vel 
urbes ejus nominis site).” There was 


om the latter place to Tal-kan, three 


‘A river runs between it and 
It is often mentioned in con- 


lainly indicated. If we turn to Woon's 


to the Source of the Oxtus,” new ed., pages 153 to 157, 


g its situation, am 





th what is stated in the MASALIK-Wa- 


d it proves, beyond a doubt, from the 
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When the affairs of the people of the fortress of Nasir 
Koh came to a crisis, they resigned their hearts to martyr- 


physical nature of the country around, that, what he—led away by the mode 
of writing the name, as given by Elphinstone, and others—calls Talikhan and 
Taulikhaun was not the place invested and destroyed by the Mughals. It is a 
place distant from any hills, and not so situated that ‘‘ every Mughal army 
passing to and fro between Khurasan and Ghir must, necessarily, pass at the 
foot of the fortress,” as our author says. To crown the wholé, at page 147, 
he mentions “* Tae-kan of Kunduz,” in connexion with Walwilij, as a wholly 
different place. 

Ibn-Khalkan, too, notices two Tal-kans—Tal-kan of Khurasin, and Tal- 
kan of Kazwin, but not Tae-kan of Tukharistan ; and, after describing the 
vowel points, says: ‘* Tal-kan is the name of two cities, one in Khurasin, and 
the other a dependency of Kazwin, and contiguous to the fortress of Ala-miit.” 

ELPHINSTONE appears to have known nothing of Tal-kan of Khurisan, 
and refers to Tae-kan of Kunduz, as Taulikhaun. Col. Yule, in his ‘‘ Essay 
on the Geography, etc. of the Oxus,” in the second edition of Capt. Wood's 
‘* Journey,” p. xxvi, refers to both places by one and the same name— 
“‘Talikan on the Murghab,” and ‘‘ Talikan, on the borders of Badakshan,” 
but, at p. xxxi. he mentions “the more open country below, 7ivihén (or 
Talikan), and Balkh,” etc. ; and, at p. xxiii, refers again to Talikan, east of 
Balkh, as the fortress invested by ‘* Chinghiz,” which, of course, is incorrect. 
Tae-kan of Badakhshan again is often mentioned in that excellent work the 
Asar-ul-Bilad. As to the Hayatilah see note 8, page 423. 

Evvior (Vol. II. p. 578) falls into the same errors as others. He says 
“ Télikin—a city of Tukhdristén between Balkh and Mery, three days’ 
journey ftom the latter. There is another town of the same name east of 
Kunduz. The Zélikdn of Tukhdristdn is the one most frequently mentioned,” 
etc. It is however precisely the reverse, and Tukhéristan was situated cast 
of Balkh, while Marw is west, in Khurasan. Tal-kan had ceased to be 
it known as ‘‘a city” or town prior to the time of the Chingiz Khan. 

As the clearing up of this terrible error is necessary, I will show how such 
like mistakes are brought about. Pétis de la Croix’s ‘History or GEN- 

GHIZCAN THE GREAT,” which is one of the cabbage gardens to which manu- 

facturers of histories have recourse for padding, at page 283, says, that Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din dzwelt many weeks in the city of Bale, where he got together some 

troops, and this it was that “ displeased Genghizcan against its people.” This 

is a blunder, and his own, Jalal-ud-Din was never at Balkh at this period : 

, “Bale ” is an error for Ghaznin. He gives no authority for his statement in 
the margin, but, soon after, begins to quote “ Abulfarag,” and ‘ Mirconde.” 
After mixing up a deal of his own with a little from oriental writers, he says, 

at page 286, quoting “ Fadlallah” as well as “*Abulfarag,”—“ After the Mogul 
Emperor had thus reduced the city of Bale to his obedience, he sent detach- 
ments out of his army to /ndéa [this is incorrect : Ghiir and those parts are 
referred to by the writers he quotes], and Persia, and left a considerable part 
of his troops in Zyansoxiana to keep it in awe, whilst he went to Tocarestan, 
to besiege the city of Talcan (sic), which was but seven days’ journey from 
ez ¢ he has mixed up his own remarks], and was esteemed the strongest 
‘in [his own] for its situation, it being built on a yery steep moun- 

“kan of Tukharistan is not] called Nocreceuh . . . whilst Tuli 

oe commands, Genghizcan P ian before 
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dom, and washed their hands of all hope of life. Three i 
months prior to the occurrence of the capture of the for- Me 
tress, and their attainment of the glory of martyrdom, the 
whole of them, by mutual consent, donned deep blue 
[mourning] garments, and used to repair daily to the great 
masjid of the fortress, and would repeat the whole Kur’an, 
and condole and mourn with each other ; and, after doing 
all this, they used to pronounce benediction on and bid 
farewell to each other, and assume their arms, and engage 
in holy-warfare with the infidels, and despatch many of the 
Mughals to hell, and some among themselves would attain 
martyrdom. 

On the Chingiz Khan, the Mughal, becoming aware of 


Tatcun (sic), etc...» - he caused to be made, with all speed, a great number 
of grappling-irons, long nails, hooks, ladders, and ropes, to ascend the Rock 
[this cannot possibly be applied to Tae-kan of Kunduz or Tukharistan, lying 
in a plain]... animated by the remembrance of the fatigues they had 
suffered for seven months past, which time the siege lasted,” etc. Talcan was 
situated between Merou and Bale [here he is quite right] and dependent on 
Tocaristan [this is his own, and is wrong]... . The first city of this name 
was not standing in the time of Genghizcan, and there was nothing left ae 
Citadel, which a prince of Tocarestan [one of the Shansabani rulers of Tukh- 
amian] had caused to be built on the top of the mountain 
cause of the mines of silver which it enclosed,” etc. From 
the above extract it will be perceived how such errors have been bites 
Of modern writers, I find THOMAS is the most cores hwata, e bee — 
Tal-kan, but he spells the word incorrectly —“ Télakan [ — 0. i. 
Soc.,” vol. xvii. p. 188, ‘‘ On the coins of the Kings phase an _ Ag 
a page 208 :—‘* This is the Talakan in pesenter at pe rs poerrie ; me 
confounded % sith the city of the same name or nearly St felrighncecten d 
ituate he eastward of Kunduz . . . The second city is diserim 
ee eee ical authorities, by the independent orthography 
many of the early geographica eee ‘ ec ote, oe “¢ 
stk!l? The ’Arabic J! is not however always, 01 _ often, - 
on except in Arabic books. The advantageous position for a per- 
a eal chosen by the Chingiz Khan at the Pushtah-i-Nw man can be ’ 3 | 
sags toate on looking at a good map, but this position did not secure it 
cane k from the fortress of Ashiyar of Gharjistan, mentioned at page 
alertness a oR Khan set out towards Ghaznin in pursuit of Sultan 
Bolle eet gs = peste had repeatedly overthrown the Mughal forces 
‘eoniataa eae f this attack from Ashiyar also still further tends 
Sue ie or é eat camp mentioned farther on, and, con- 
eee Lavcde ae eich f¢ Khurasin for Tae-kan of Kunduz east x 
ntly, the mistaking of ‘Tal-kan, o! : ace ae ee 
a 1 blunder of only about 360 miles too far tothe ; 
ete te isited by the Chinese traveller, Hiouen Thsang, under ae 
is, undoubtedly, the place visi e y on ieee ud - 
the name of # biyeniee 7 aes oa applies to province, an a not to fran], eg 
Fars, which is ene Lage sae Deane Tockistin, BOEhh®, by Viens 3 


{ ca 
nein aoe pest and Khurisin, See also pages 378 and 398. ; 
a . 


aristin and Bi 
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the severity of the conflict carried on by these warriors of 
the faith, he moved from the Pushtah of Nu’man against 
the fortress in person, and the attack commenced. On 
one side of the fortress, where the upper gateway was 
| situated, they had excavated a ditch in the rock, and the 
| Mughals, with stones from their catapults, battered down 
the bastion at that point, and filled in the ditch, and 
effected a breach to the extent of about a hundred ells.* 
Still the Mughal forces were unable to take the fort; but 
the Chingiz Khan, through excessive rage, swore his ac- 
| customed oath that he would take that fortress on horse- 


back.? For a period of fifteen days more fighting was 
| carried on, until an even passage was made,' so that the 
| capture of the fort of Nasir Koh might be effected. 
) When the Mughal cavalry charged into the fortress, 500 
| men of the defenders of the place, tried warriors, formed in 


a compact body, and sallied forth from the gateway of the 
| Koh-i-Janinah? [Janinah mountain] of Talkan, and threw 
| themselves upon the Mughal army, broke through its 
. ranks, and cut their way out. As mountains and ravines 
| were close by, some of them attained martyrdom, but the 
greater number escaped in safety.” 

The Chingiz Khan destroyed that fortress, and caused 
the whole of [the rest of] the inhabitants * to be martyred. 
May God reward them! 




















ACCOUNT OF THE COMING OF SULTAN JALAL-UD-DIN, 
MANG-BARNI, SON OF SULTAN MUHAMMAD, KHWA- 
RAZM SHAH, TO GHAZNIN, AND THE EVENTS THAT 
BEFELL HIM THERE. 


Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, sent his commands 


8 When ells occur, the English ell is referred to. 

9 He had to wait for Tali Khan, whom he had ordered to rejoin him with 
his forces from Hirat, before he could succeed in taking the place, according 
to the Rauzat-us-Safa, Habib-us-Siyar, and some others. | 

1 By filling the ditch and levelling the walls. 

2 That is to say, the gateway facing the Janinah—in some copies, Janiah— 
mountain. 

f 3 The pro-Mughal writers say that it was taken after seven months, that 
not a soul was left alive within it, and that it was razed to the ground. If 

place was entitled to be named Mau-baligh it was this. 


they were may be seen from the sketches of Captain Mart, Dr. 
lin Sale’s ‘* Falal-abad,” Uk See an 








fortresses, often miles in circumference, with towns within their — 
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to Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of ’Ali-i Khar- 
post ® [the ass-skinned], the Ghiri, a man of experience, a 
valiant warrior, and of considerable firmness, who, some 
time previously, for a period of ten [two 2] years, had held 
out the fortress of Nasir Koh of Talkan, against the forces 
of Khwarazm Shah,’ and who, in Ghir and Khurasan, had, 
consequently, become famed and renowned, and whose line 
was of the great Maliks of Ghiir, to set out from Burshor*” 
[Purshor—Peshawar ?], which was his fief, and proceed to 
Ghaznin ; and, when he arrived there, the forces of Islam 
turned their faces towards him. In the capital city of 
Ghaznin, great numbers of troops assembled, in such wise, 
that about 130,000 horse, all brave soldiers and completely 
armed, were mustered with the intention of undertaking 
this important enterprise, that he should organize the 
army, and suddenly fall upon the forces of the Chingiz 
Khan who was then encamped at the Pushtah *i-Nu’man, 
and [endeavour to] overcome him. : 

He [Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Khar-post] 
was constantly occupied in organizing the army, and in 
the equipment of his train ; and those grandees and dis- 
n of Khwarazm, who had become severed 
ce of Sultan Muhammad, were coming to 
Shihab-ud-Din-i-Alb, the Sarakhsi,? who 
was the*Wazir of the kingdoms of Ghaznin and _ on 
the part of the Khwarazm Shah, came to cae ae 
also] at Ghaznin a Kot-wal [Seneschal], whom they 
ho was of the 4asbah [town] 
th the command of Sultan 

Malik Khan of Hirat, who, 


tinguished me 
from the servi 
him at Ghaznin. 


was [| 
used to style Salah-ud-Din, wl 
of Gird-gan,' in eo ea 
Juhammad, Khwarazm phan. 
ese of flying [from thence], had proceeded pe 
Sistan, when the hot season set in, turned his face a 
Ghaznin, and news from Khurasan was received respec me 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, that he was on : 
Ghaznin. Shihab-ud-Din-i-Alb, the Wazir, in secret, ha 


5 « Ass-skinned” or (jd 
and 1002. 
ii i dent. 
6 When Ghiir was indepen 
7 In some copies, 4y way’ of Burshor. See note 5, page 1002. 
8 Or Pusht, which, is the same in signification. 


Lr. 285. . E ae 
1 8 rain of the text—p¥2ss—Kodakan, or Godagan, 


Ass-like skin.” It is a nickname. See pages 286 
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now devised a treacherous plot with Salah-ud-Din, the Kot- 
wal, and had prepared a banquet and invited Malik Mu- 
hammad-i-Khar-post to this convivial entertainment, and 
Salah-ud-Din, the Kot-wal, assassinated that Malik-i-Ghazi 
with a knife; and the army which he had gathered together 
became dispersed.” 


2 As our author has not entered into detail here, the following may tend to 
elucidate the events of this period, but, in some particulars, it differs consi- 
derably from his account, though he is certainly worthy of credit, as he was 
| living in those parts at the period in question. as 

The disloyal conduct of Malik Muhammad, *Ali-i-Khar-post, towards 
| Malik Khan of Hirat, brought about his own downfall. 
| The Jahan-Kushiae says that, when Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, 
| fled from the banks of the river of Balkh, where he was encamped [on dis- 
| covering disaffection among some of his Turkish troops, and a plot to deliver 
| him over to the Mughals], Yamin [our author’s Malik Khan—which is his correct 
name, and whose ¢it/ewas Yamin-ul-Mulk—i. e. the right arm of the country], 
Malik—the feudatory of Hirat and its dependencies, having proceeded thither 
as directed, but unable to remain, retired from thence—which must have hap- 
pened soon after the departure of the Mughals under Jabah [Yamah] and 
Swidie [Sahiidah], on their way towards Nishabir—by way of the Garm-sir. 
At this time, ’Alt-i-Khar-post, the Ghiiri, was at Ghaznah on the part of the 
Sultan, with a force of 20,000 men ; and, when Yamin Malik arrived within 
two or three stages of Ghaznah and encamped at Siirah [s,,~], he despatched 
an agent to Muhammad son of ’Ali, saying, ‘‘assign us grazing ground [for the 
horses and other cattle], so that we—thou and I—may continue together [for 
mutual support], since the Sultan has fled towards ’Irak, and the Mughals and 
Tattars have entered Khurasan, in order that we may see what may occur in 
the Sultan’s affairs.” 

At this time, the Shams-ul-Mulk, Shihab-ud-Din [Shihab-ud-Din-i-Alb just 
mentioned in the text above, See also page 285], the Sarakhsi, who was the 
Wazir, [one of the Wazirs ?] of the Sultan, was likewise at Ghaznah ; and Salah- 
ud-Din, the Nisai, who was Kot-wal [Seneschal]] of the fortress and city, was 
likewise located there. From this it appears that Muhammad, son of ’Ali-i- 
Khar-post, was merely feudatory of the province, and the Kot-wal was in inde- 
pendent command. The Khar-post and the Umra [of his troops] in reply to the 
Yamin Malik’s [the Yamin-ul-Mulk’s] request, sent answer: ‘ We are Ghiiris 
and you are a Turk, and we cannot enter into connexion with you. The Sul- 
tan has assigned fiefs and grazing grounds to each one : let each of us therefore 
continue in his own locality until we see what may arise.” This is a specimen 
of one out of the many similar causes of the Mughal successes, and the ruin of 
the Musalman empire, and—like some modern Catos, who exclaim: ‘‘ Perish 
our Indian Empire ”—the faction of Ghaznin would rather see the Musalman 
rule extinguished than their own selfishness and ambition frustrated. 

Agents on several occasions passed between them, but no agreement was come 

to; and the Ghiri faction was obstinate in its refusal. As might have been 
_ expected, the Shams-ul-Mulk, the Wazir, and the Seneschal, Salah-ud-Din, 
conspired against the Khar-post, saying: “these Ghiris are disaffected towards 

an, and refuse to allow Yamin Malik [the Yamin-ul-Mulk], who is the 

re ( hole of the forces of 4 
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In the year 617 H., Malik Khan of Hirat, as above stated, 
Ghaznah were then collected together, encamped within half a farsang of the 
city ; and the Shams-ul-Mulk and Salah-ud-Din, who were among them, con- 
Spired against Muhammad, son of *All-i-Khar-post. They invited iia toa 
feast, at a garden near by, when Salah-ud-Din, seizing the opportunity, stabbed 
him with his dagger and slew him. After having killed the Khar-post, the 
Shams-ul-Mulk, and $alah-ud-Din, before the deed became known, sudan 
in throwing themselves into the city, and secured the citadel ; and the Ghiris 
became disunited, and, after two or three days, Yamin Malik (the Yamin-ul- 
Mulk] arrived at Ghaznah and assumed authority, 

Soon after came news that the Chingiz Khan had reached Tal-kan, 
and 2000 or 3000 Mughals—20,000 or 30,000 more likely—came in search 
of Yamin Malik [the Yamin-ul-Mulk] by way of the Garm-sir. He sallied 





out with a body of troops to encounter them; but they, finding him too 
strong for them, did not venture to stand against him, and made a hasty 
retreat. Yamin Malik [the Yamin-ul-Mulk] pursued them as far as Bust and 
Tigin-abad ; but the Mughals had gone off in the direction of Hirat, and he, 


by way of Kusdar, proceeded into the Shoristan—the Salt Desert between 
Hirat, the Kuhistan, and Sijistan, 


He had taken along with him the Wazir, the Shams-ul-Mulk, and impri- | 
soned him in the fort of Kajirin of Bust and Tigin-abad, and had left Salah- 4 
ud-Din, the Seneschal, in charge of the citadel of Ghaznin ; but, after the 
departure of Yamin Malik [the Yamin-ul-Mulk], the people of Ghaznin rose Fi 


against Salah-ud-Din, slew him, and gibbeted him. There were at Ghaznin, at 
this time, two brothers, natives of Tirmiz, the Ragi-ul-Mulk, and the ’Umdat-ul- 
Mulk [these are, however, /i¢/es not patronyms], and they became the directors 
of affairs ; and, having gathered together a large following, acquired the whole | 
power. The Khalj tribe [a section, see page 539 and note 5, para. 2], and 
Turkmans, in great numbers, coming from Mawara-un-Nahr and Khurasan, 
congregated at Parshawar, and their Sar-Khel, or Leader, was Saif-ud-Din, = 
Aghrik, who, in the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, is called a Turkman. The Ragi-ul- 
Mulk was desirous of moving against them, so that he might acquire power in | 
Hindistan [sic in AZSS., but the provinces on the Indus, part of the present 
Panjab, is meant]. He accordingly assembled his forces, and marched against i 
them; but he was overthrown by the Khalj and Turkmans, and killed’with : 
most of his followers. His brother, the ’Umdat-ul-Mulk, was left in cha, feat 
Ghaznin during his absence. 
The A’gam-ul Mulk, also styled the A’gam Malik in the Jahin-Kushie, Mi 
who was the son of *Imad-ud-Din of Balkh, as mentioned aboye by our 
author, who was the Hakim [here signifying that he held the fief and ruled 
over it] of Nangrahar, and Malik Sher, the Hakim of Kabul, with the Ghiri 
troops of the Sultan, who had gathered around them [they were Ghiris 
themselves], marched upon Ghaznin, and invested the ’Umdat-ul-Mulk in the 
fort, which is in the middle of the city. After they had placed catapults against 
it, and besieged it for forty days, they captured the fortress ; but, on the very 
day, arrived the Shams-ul-Mulk, the Wazir, whom Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, 
watclwards Ghaznin by way of Khurasan [see note no page 286], had released 
after Deing the fort of Kajiiran, in which Yamin Malik [the Yamin-ul-Mulk] 
of it, and eq him, and had sent on, in advance, to prepare for his reception at 
page 1013 A week after, the Sultan himself arrived; and troops began to 
been taken him from all quarters, as already related under his reign, and as 
Then, againsg farther on. 
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had retired before the Mughal forces and come to Ghaznin, 
and, from thence, returned again towards the Garm-sir 
with the intention of proceeding to Sistan. On the way 
thither, he conferred the territory of Burshor [Purshor] upon 
Razi-ul-Mulk ; and, when Razi-ul-Mulk came to Ghaznin 
for the purpose of proceeding to Burshor [Purshor], the 
people of Ghaznin kept him there. Subsequently to that, 
however, Razi-ul-Mulk set out towards Burshor [ Purshor], 
and the troops of the Ighrak* [tribe] which were there 
[congregated] put Razi-ul-Mulk to flight. After he had 
withdrawn from thence the A’zam Malik,’ the Sipah-Salar 
{Leader of Troops], the son of *Imad-ud-Din of Balkh, who 
was Amir of Nagrahar [Nangrahar], seized Razi-ul-Mulk, 
and detained him. Suddenly, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang- 
barni, arrived in the Ghaznin [territory], upon which they 
[’Imad-ud-Din and his partizans] slew Razi-ul-Mulk ; and, 
shortly after, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, and Malik 
Khan of Hirat, reached Ghaznin.*° 

Numerous troops joined them, consisting of Turks, Ghiris, 
Tajziks, Khalj,andGhuzz,and a great army collected. From 
Ghaznin, they pushed forward towards Tukharistan, and 
routed an army of Mughals which were before the walls of 
the fortress of Walishtan,° and came back again [toGhaznin}. 


83 In some modern copies of the text, this name appears without the point 
over ¢ as Glsland in one wl with the point omitted. Some modern his- 
torians, and writers of lesser calibre, have consequently jumped at the conclu- 
sion that these men were ’Irakis, or natives of "Irak—Babylonia. They did 
not ‘pparently know that ‘Irak cannot be so written, but Gls The word 
abe e as it now stands without a point over ¢ is merely the plural form of 
’ Arak—Gs—signifying, juice, essence, etc., and that, of course, is wrong. 

~ ‘The latest, and most amusing mistake on this subject is contributed by Sur- 
geon-Major Bellew, C.S.I., ina book entitled “ Afehanistan and the Afghans,” 
written for the present Afghan crisis, in which he says, quoting some transla- 
tion probably (page 185), that ‘‘Changiz at the time of his invasion found the 
‘Peshawar valley held by Zrac or Persian (sic) troops. * When, however, 
Ghalzi Afghans are not Afghans but A7Zi/ich Turks [the Khalj tribe is possibly 

” referred to], and ‘* Zarins” are ‘Ghaljis,” and ‘ Sabaktaghin ” is the ‘‘ founder 
of Ghazni,” what may we not expect? 

The word ’Ighrak, as written by our author, is confirmed by the Jahain-Kualwe 
and other Histories ; and there is not the shadow of a doubt that the ‘I ghrak 
were Turks, and, moreover, that they were a section of the great tribe of 
Khalj, as stated in the account of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din. 

4 See note 8, page 1021, where he is referred to, 
Jn the 17th of Zi-Hijjah—the last month—617 H. 
name of this place has been mistaken by many authors, who follow 


— } 
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When intimation of the coming of Sultan-Jalal-ud-Din 
os , 


and copy from each other, anc 


; 1 they h tt =] 2 , 
in MS., is not ney have turned it into Waltan—y W!1,—which, 


Sc rer iffere 7 a 
Jeave out the be ta Sane ot iy: : ein ii 
Bi clit: the ten = rears! : he three shoulders —if they, may be 
of in AZS., thus— y—and might ti ieee a ie are made one 
of over the letter, and thus make it 7, whi ch ee ao ae 
Sn Ose anther, chen tne aa > " ich has been done in the cases in 
both of whom were natives of Fea ds peri: bhai gs is Bane 
have known the names of such cco vlads’ Goer ee yee ae 
refer to Walishtan [in the printed text of hs Baihakt h ae 
points of ~ have been left out] as well as to Walwalij a ily dist ee 
Gal ic tazh lace aa ‘Wuting & me w prc total hee places, 
walls the supposed siege of Bac usa ‘ Be: an undoubted error, as 

Ri ceo pete = sha presently show. 
dite peace = ae hebisor generally quoted, say on the 

; aring up of this serious error is a matter of necessity. I 
must first, however, refer to a European writer. 

PETIS DE LA Crorx, in his Life of ‘ Genghizcan,” quotes a number of 
authors, some of whom are undoubtedly good, and some of little or no 
authority, but the earliest wrote about a century after our author, who was 
the \ hingiz Khan’s contemporary. Some of the originals (quoted by P. de 
la € roix), suc h as I could obtain access to on the spur of the moment, I have 
exan and I find that, very often, they are not correctly quoted. The 
Nisawi’s Life of Jalal-ud-Din, I have not had access to, but I am convineed 
the author could not have made some statements which he has had the credit 
of. I will first notice P. de la Croix, in juxtaposition with some of his chief 
authorities : for all I have not space. 

Quoting ‘‘Abulfarag” and ‘‘ Mirconde,” he tells us that ‘* Genghizcan,” 
after taking Za/cam, put his troops in motion against Baméan, and was still 
waiting for news of his troops, sent after Gela/eddin towards India [Ghir and 
the tracts between the Oxus and Ghaznin are meant, but some troops were 
subsequently sent east of the Indus, See note *, page 293 and page 297]. Then 
[Mirconde] that, ‘‘ hearing Gelaleddin was at Ghazna, he hastened his march to 
surprise him, but was stopped in Zaéu/estan by the garrison of Bamtian, which | 
he hoped to take without opposition.” He had just begun to batter the place 
when news reached him that the leaders of the forces he had sent towards 
India [this is his own, as the sequel proves, or “Marraschi”] had been 
defeated, and then De Ia C. quotes the Nisawi’s History to the effect that, 
“two or three days after Gelaleddin got to Ghazna, he learnt that the Moguls 
were near by and investing Candahar.” This is quite enough to stamp this 
quotation as incorrect, for there was no such name known to Baihaki, or to 
our author, at that period, and for very many years after, as Kandahar— 
without taking into account its position from Ghaznin—although the site is 
undoubtedly ancient. It is probably identical with Tigin-dbad, mentioned at 
page 448. Then we are told that : ‘ min Matic was come out of Hirat to 
watch the Moguls,” and that “ Schamseddin commanded in the city for Aim,” 
after De la Croix had just before said that Schamseddin had usurped possession 
of it, and that ‘he had surprised this city in the absence of Emin Malee” [see 
page 1013 of this translation], while the fact was that, at this time, Hirat had 
been taken by Tali Khan, and had received a Mughal Shabnah or Intendant. 
Then, again quoting the Nisawi, as he says, ‘* Emin Malec consented ” to 

ae 
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Mang-barni, and Malik Khan of Hirat, and the gathering 


join his sovereign, and they now moved to relieve Candahar ‘before the 
citadel was taken,” and ‘‘surprised the Moguls, who had already taken and 
plundered the town,” and drove them off with great slaughter, ‘the town 
being full of dead bodies of Moguls and Tartars.” All the Mogul army at 
Candahar perished! The Sultan “repaired Candahar,” and “returned to 
Ghazna.” ey ; 
J have no opportunity, at present, of examining the Nisawi's History, but 
I feel certain that no such name as the city of Kandahar will be found in it, 
unless the interpolation of some more modern writer or copyist ; and further 
that it will not be found in any History of that period. Kandahar adjoins the 
tract called the Zamin-i-Dawar, which Baihaki so often refers to in connexion 
with Bust and Kusdar, and whose work, devoted to a single reign, is so full 
of detail; and he mentions Walisht in connexion with those places, but never 
mentions such a place as Kandahar. At page 319, our author too, in his 
account of the five great mountain ranges of Ghir, says, that ‘‘the fourth is 
the mountain tract of Warani, in the valleys and outskirts of which are the 
territories of Dawar [the Zamin-i-Dawar], Walisht, and the Kasr of Kajiran.” 
Ts it possible that such a position as that of the city of Kandahar could then 
have been in existence, and lying in the easiest route between Ghaznin and 
Bust, without being once mentioned? It is also improbable that Walisht can 
be Walishtan, because we are distinctly told that the latter was in Tukharis- 
tan, which lies some five degrees farther north than Kandahar. The so-called 
«Saygill,” of some European writers, is merely an error for Sigiz, or Sijiz. 
The ancient name too of Kandahar is said to have been Waihind, and of the 
province Balyis. 
Neither Baihaki nor our author, who constantly give names of places and 
routes, especially the former, as from Hirat to Balkh, and Ghaznin to 
Balkh, ever once mentions such a place as Walian, which, as I have already 
remarked, is a mistake of some copyist for Walishtan, but both of them 
mention Walwalij—\, The only places mentioned in the MASALIK 
WA MAMALIK and in Ipn-HavuKAL in any way approaching the words under 
discussion, in the parts indicated, are Zawalin—2's;—and Walin—y2\;— 
with the—j—left out in the latter, and which places neither Baihaki nor 
our author mention, and they are undoubted errors for Walwalij. See note 
3, page 288. There is a Wadshian in Col. J. T. Walker's last map, but no 
reliance can be placed on our maps for correctness of names—especially in 
Oriental names—names in the map of a country—which ninety, if not ninety- 
nine, times out of every hundred, are inserted on oral evidence alone, but, for 
historical accuracy, should be written first in the language of the country and 
people, and then inserted in the map. Walshian of Col. Walker is, however, 
just 90 miles N. of Bamian and 180 N, of Ghaznin, and is not mentioned in 
any oriental History or Geography, that I am aware of. 
- P, de la Croix then goes on to say, first quoting Abi-l-Faraj fer ‘‘Canda- 
Ip 6], and then Fadlallah Rashid-ud-Din, Fag)-ullah], that 
ned this defeat, to despatch Tali, his 
end him off with 80,000 horse, 
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of the troops of Islam, reached the Chingiz Khan, he 


Bamian, news reached him of the movements of Contoucou Nevian [the Na- 


yan, Fikii, previously sent into “‘Tndia”], who had arrived within a day’s 
march of Gelaleddin, who advanced [quoting ‘‘ Nisavi” and ** Fadlallah”] to 
Meet them, although one-fourth superior to his own force, and came upon them 
~ beyond a town called Birouan, within a day’s journey of Ghazna.” This 
orce of Mughals was overthrown as already related above, and at pages 
289-90 of this Translation. Then we have the astonishing statement [from 
“Nisavi” it is said] that, after this defeat at Birouan [Barwan], “There was, 
some days’ journey from thence, a party of Tartars [not Mughals] who were 
besieging a fortress called Oua/a [the Walian of others], who, when they heard 
of the battle of Birouan, raised the siege and fled, and that “the defeat of 
the Moguls and Yartars was quickly known to the Emperor, who was still 
before Bamian.” Then follows the account of its capture and the massacre 
of every soul. The subsequent statements are generally correct. 

As to some of the originals quoted, which I have examined in order to test 
the doubtful passages, I find that Rashid-ud-Din’s account is very different. 
He says that Amin Malik [Yamin-ul-Mulk—Malik Khan of Hirat] joined 
his sovereign with 50,000 men from the neighbourhood of Ghaznin, that the 
Sultan married his daughter, that the Sultan and his forces continued the 
whole winter at Ghaznin, and during that time, on the news of his arrival 
having spread, was joined by Saif-ud-Din, Ighrak, with 40,000 men, and 
also by the Amirs of Ghiir and their followers. He then goes on to say, 
that, early in the spring, hearing that the Mughals were attacking Walian 
[our author's Walishtan], and its being hard pressed, he advanced to Barwan 
[it was near the sources of the Lohgar river], left all his heavy materials 
there, and moved to attack them, as related in the notice of Jalal-ud-Din, 
at page 288, note 3. The Chingiz Khan heard of the first reverse within 
the limits of Tal-kan, not at Bamian, as De Ja Croix asserts, and not one 
word is mentioned about any siege of Bamian, and he, after hearing of the 
last defeat of his troops, moved at once towards Ghaznin from Tal-kan. The 
Fanakati mentions Tal-kan of Khurdsan, and makes no mention of any siege 
of Bamiain. : 

The Jahan-Kushiie, the account in which I have detailed farther on, says 
Amin Malik was in the vicinity of Ghaznah when the Sultan arrived there, 
and agrees with Rashid-ud-Din's statements in all things, brings the Chingiz 
Khan, at once, from the vicinity of Tal-kan of Khurasan to Ghasnin, and 
makes no mention whatever of any siege or capture of any place called 
Bamian. : = ae 

The Raugat-us-Safa [De la Croix’s Mirconde, meant for Mir Khawind) 
does not mention Walian at all ; and the Chingiz Khan is mags ke Cabinesy 
from Tal-kan [the correct name is given], but, to show his geographical 
knowledge, probably, the author says he came by Andar-ab to Bamian, by 
which the Mughals must have gone only 7 degrees of Long.—some 480 

iles—directly from W. to E. to reach Andar-ab, then come backwards some 
~~ or 130 miles more to the S.W. to reach Bamian through some of the 
most difficult ground in Asia, while between Tal-kan and ee 
is only about 160 miles, and about equidistant from Marw-ar- Balkh. 
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nominated the Ni-in, Fiki, who was his son-in-law, to 


except that, in it, we have Barani—as in several authors—for Barwan, and 
Namian for the Bamian of the Rauzat-us-Safa. ; 

The Tarikh-i-Ibrahimi says nothing about Bamian, but the Mujami’-ul- 
Khiyar agrees with the Raugat-us-Safa. 

Abi-l-Ghazi, Bahadur Khan, says, that, after Balkh was destroyed, the 
Chingiz Khan despatched 30,000 men, under several leaders, including the 
Ni-yan Kutiiki, ‘to cut off [the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says, ‘to keep open” } 
the communication. between Ghaznin [in the Kazan edition wrongly spelt 
Gazmin], Gharjistan, Zabul, and Kabul [wrongly spelt Zabil and Kamil}, and 
drive him into Kich ; and this shows, likewise, that Ghiir and its dependen- 
cies, and Zabulistin—N. W. and $.W. of Ghaznin, were the parts assailed by 
the Mughals, and not Parwin N.N.E. of Kabul, which is quite in an opposite 
direction. The translation, so called, of Abi-l-Ghazi, Bahadur Khin’s his- 
tory, however, leaves out all mention of Kich, and much of the details ; and 
says that the Mughals separated into two bodies, and that Kutiki, with his 
force, moved towards Hirat to prevent Khan Malik [the Yamin-ul-Mulk] from 
joining the Sultan. ‘‘ Another body,” the translator continues, “nearly sur- 
prised Saygill,” and he also mentions Saygil/ above, where the Turki original 
has Zabu’. Such a place as Saygill is not once referred to, and, instead of 
Saygill, the Turki has Walian. There is no mention of Barwin or of Kan- 
dahar ; in fact Abi-l-Ghazi, Bahadur, does not give the name of the place 
where Sultan Jalal-ud-Din overthrew the Mughals twice, but, with respect 
‘to Tal-kan, Andar-ab, and Bamiin, he implicitly follows the Raugat-ug- 
Safa. One great blunder on the part of this translator speaks volumes for the 


value of his authority in these matters. He says that “* Sultan Khan Malik” —~ 


as he styles Malik Khan of Hirat—the Yamin-ul-Mulk—after the desertion 
of Saif-ud-Din, Ighrak, and Sultan Jalal-ud-Din’s retreat to the Ab-i-Sind, 
“returned to his government of Hirat!” It had been already invested and 
taken by the Mughals under Tuli Khan, at this time, as already related. 

The most astonishing statement, respecting Balkh and Bamian, is contained 
in Alfi, which I shall presently notice, but, as to Jalal-ud-Din’s movements 
from Ghaznin, it is very brief, and agrees with Rashid-ud-Din, and the Jahan- 
Kushie, that the Sultan set out in the beginning of spring to Barwin, pushed 
on to relieve Walian, and defeated the Mughals, who retired across the river 
[the Hirmand, no doubt]—breaking the bridge that the Musalmins might not 
follow them, and made their escape. The Sultan returned to Barwin, after 
relieving Walian [Walishtan. The same remarks apply here as at the head 
of this note.], But, on the seventh day after, a Mughal army of 30,000 men. 
[Fiki’s force was 45,000 our author says],’ which the Chingiz Khan had 
despatched under the Nii-yan, Sankghiir, appeared on the scene, but they were 
overthrown with great loss, notwithstanding their stratagem of dummy horse- 
men. Then follows Saif-ud-Din, Ighrak’s desertion and the Sultan’s retreat 
to the Sind, ‘‘which is now known as the Nil-Ab.” The same work also 
adds that the Chingiz Khan, at this time, had brought the siege of Tal-kan to 
conclusion, and Bamian is not once mentioned in his subsequent movements 


Tal-kan to Ghaznin. : 
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advance from Hirat and Khurasan towards Ghaznin, 
When he [with his troops] arrived on the confines of Bar- 
wan,’ Sultan Jalal-ud-Din advanced against that army 
and gave it battle, defeated it and put it to flight, said 
despatched great numbers of the Mughal infidels to hell, 


A second, and a third time, Mughal armies advanced, and 
were overthrown, 


In the army of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din were a great number 
of the Ighrak [tribe], all warlike men, and ruthless horse- 
men, and, between that body of the Ighrak, and the ’Ajamis 
and Khwarazmis, a quarrel arose respecting the booty, and 
hostility ensued; and that body of Ighrak troops separated 
from Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, and went off to another place,’ 
and the Sultan remained with the Turks [only]. 


shortest route, there was no need for him to have passed the place which 
appears in the maps as Baimian at all. See note *, page 1024. 

7 It lay near the sources of the Lohgar [now Logar] river. 

® See note *, page 290, next to last para., and note 7, page 498. 

With respect to these movements, a very pretty muddle has been made in 

‘* Mongols Proper,” page 89, and shows what a profound knowledge of the 
ethnology as well as the geography of these parts some of the ‘‘authorities” 
quoted therein must have possessed. After turning “ Khan Melik,” [Malik 
Ehin—the Yamin-ul-Mulk] into “ the late governor of Meru,” it is stated that 
** Seif ud din Agruk, a Turkoman chief, brought his Turkomans and Aadladjes 
(the latter a mixed race of Arabs and Turkomans, who wandered between the 
Indus and the Ganges),” joined Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, and, subsequently, 
Seif ud din” is made to “retire into Beloochistan!!” At page 716 of the 
same book, there is a note to this, and it is said there: “this is a statement 
from Wolff, and it is not quite exact.” Truly! ‘Erdmann says, towards 
Kerman and Lenkoran. Raverty calls these mountains Karman and San- 
kuran. D’Ohsson says he retired to Peshawar, This is no doubt right [of 
course | but see note 3, page 230, para. 6, and note ’, page 498, para. 5], and 
his followers were not the Kankalis but the Kalladjes.” 

The Jahan-Kushae, which is generally well-informed on matters. of detail, 
and also tolerably correct—save and except the practice of always lessening the 
number of the Mughals, and increasing the number of their opponents four- 
fold or more, and concealing their defeats—says, that Sultan Jalal-ud-Din 
marched towards Barwan, which is the boundary of the Namian [Bamian] 
territory [the situation of Barwin near the sources of the Lohgar river agrees 
with this description], where several routes converge, In order that he might 
become acquainted with the state of affairs, when, during his absence from Ghaz- 
nin, a force of 10,000 or 12,000 Mughals [45,000, see p. 1006], who were in 
pursuit of him, reached Ghaznin. The place being denuded of troops, they 
entered the city [!! suburbs ?], burnt the Adinah [Friday] Masjid, and slewall 
who happened to fall in their way, but, next day, after plundering the country 
around, ¢hey' set owt in pursuit of the Sultin, gave Aim battle [this is his pro- 
Mughal bias, and is quite the reverse of what took place, as confirmed by every 
other writer without exception—the author was a high official in the Mughal 
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When the Mughal Nu-in, Fiki, returned defeated to the 
Chingiz Khan, the latter moved [from his camp at] the 


ea bey 





service], and were defeated, and they retired to Tal-kan, before which the 
Chingiz Khan then was. ‘The writer then hushes up the subsequent overthrows 
of the Mughals at the Sultan’s hands, and proceeds to narrate the defection of 
a great part of his troops, consequent on the quarrel between Yamin Malik, as 
he styles Malik Khan of Hirat [whose title was the Yamin-ul-Mulk. See page 
287,and page 540, note 5, para. 2], and Saif-ud-Din, Ighrak. Malik Saif-ud- 
Din, Ighrak, together with other Khalj Amirs, and the A’gam Malik [the 
A’gam-ul-Mulk, son of "Imad-ud-Din, the Balkhi], a Ghiiri chief, with their 
troops, Khalj [there were Kankulis, and Ghuzz, among them too. See page 
376], Turkmans, and Ghiiris, went off in the direction of Parshawar, while the 
other Turks and Khwarazmis, with the Sultin, retired towards Ghaznin. 

It must not be lost sight of, in connexion with this mention of Ghuzz, that 
they were once in possession of Ghaznin, Kabul, and Zabul. t 


These Khalj Turks, under the name of A%iich, Dr. Bellew makes Ghalzi 


Afghans of, and Col. G. B. Malleson first turns them into ‘ Abdalis ” and 
afterwards into ‘* Ghilzais !” 

These selfish and disloyal chiefs, however, very soon received their deserts. 
They proceeded towards Nangrahar [originally called Nek-anhir—the district 
immediately south of the Kabul river, and extending from Bhati-kot on the 
east to the Surkh-Ab Kotal on the west, and to Kaja on the south, which was 
the fief of the A’zam Malik, and then included in the jurisdiction of Burshor, 
or Parshawar]. Arrived there he entertained the other chiefs for a time, 
but, there being aversion between Nib, the Jan-dar [in ELiior, incorrectly 
rendered from an imperfect JZS., probably, “ Koh Fin-dér,” a strange name 
fora man. ¢s has been read om and mistaken probably for ss—the former 
is a proper name: the latter signifies a mountain. The office of Jan-dar has 
been previously described], who was head of a khel [clan] of about 5000 or 
6000 families, and Malik Saif-ud-Din, Ighrak, he, in consequence, turned his 
face towards Parshawar with his 20,000 followers, while Nuh, the Jan-dir, 
stayed behind in the pasture-lands of Nangrahar [not ‘‘ cantoned himself,” as 
in the work above quoted]. When Saif-ud-Din had proceeded one stage on 
his way, he sent a message to the A’zam Malik saying :—‘‘ We are as father 
and son towards each other: thou the son, I the father. If thou desirest my 
good pleasure, send away Nth, the Jan-dar, to his own place of dwelling, and 
his own locality, and do not allow him to remain in Nangrahar. [The 
Khalj tribe—or rather a portion of them—had been located in the neighbour- 
hood of the Safed-koh, on the southern slopes, in Karman and Shalizin for 
several centuries previous. See note 5, page 539, para. 2.]. The A’gam 
Malik replied : ‘It is not well, at this time of warfare, that antagonism 
should exist among the soldiers of Islam.” Thus saying, he rode off with 

some fifty of his Khowas—or retainers—after Saif-ud-Din, Ighrak, to endeavour 
to bring about a reconciliation between him and Nuh, the Jan-dar. Saif-ud-Din 
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Pushtah-i-Nu’man, with all the forces remaining there with 
him, and turned his face towards Ghaznin. He fought a 
battle with Sultén Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, and Malik 
Khan of Hirat, and other Khwarazmi Maliks who stood 
by him, on the banks of the Sind river; and Sultan Jalal- F 
ud-Din and the troops of Islim were defeated, and threw 
themselves into the Sind river. Of the Musalmans some 
were drowned, some attained martyrdom, some were made f 
captive, and a few escaped in safety out of the river. 


ACCOUNT OF THE TAKING OF WALKH ® OF TUKHARISTAN. 


When, in conformity with the command of the Chingiz 
Khan, Arsalan Khan of Kaialik, the Musalman, with his 
own troops, and the Juzbi, Tulan, the Mughal, marched 
to the fortress of Walkh,’ they sat down before it for a 
period of eight months; and, as that fortress had no 


his sons, to receive him, and saluted him, when Saif-ud-Din, Ighrak, drew his 
sword to smite Nih, but his followers seized him, and cut him to pieces. 
When intimation of Saif-ud-Din, Ighrak’s, fate reached his camp, his people 
said: ‘This was deception which the A’zam Malik adopted, in concert with 
Nib, in order to destroy the Ighrak Malik ;” and, under this peers 
they seized the A’zam Malik, and slew him, and the Ighrak forces fell upon 
the encampment of Nih, and slew him and all his sons, Great numbers 
were killed on either side, and the Ghiiris [—y,s¢—mistaken for ody 
women, in ELLIOT, vol. II., p. 401, out of which a ridiculous episode has 
been made that ‘even the women took part in the affray !”] took part in the 
fighting, and a great number were killed. Mt 
About that time also Bak-chak and *Ala-ul-Mulk, ,42 [the word is doubt- 
ful. It might be Kunduz—’Ala-ul-Mulk of Kunduz, but it is not “*Sadr,” 
certainly, as in Evxiot], by command of the Chingiz Khan, arrived in 
order to bring these wine-bibbers to condign punishment. Bak-chak was 
‘Amir of the Mughals, and ’Ala-ul-Mulk, the Sar-Khel—head of the levy or 











body [fart] of local footmen; and so the remainder of those Khalj, Tur e 
pry troops, two or three months after they had deserted the Sultan, 
were all either slain and dispersed at the hands of each other, or ‘ 


by the troops of the Chingiz Khia, in such wise that not a trace of bin - 
tt 


ft. See also 1043. ; a 
= No nani i eae events had something to do with the subsequent move~ 
ments of the Karliks, or Karlughs, and the Khalj, towards — See 
5. page 374, note 7, page 498, page 534, and page 539, note >. A 
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approach [save one] in any direction, they gave orders to 
the Mughal troops in such wise that, around and in the 
parts adjacent to that mountain skirt, they kept felling 
trees and throwing their trunks and branches at the foot of 
the fortress, and making it appear to the people within the 
stronghold that they would [really] fill up the darah [defile], 
whereas it could not be filled up in the space of a hundred 
years from its profundity ;* but, as the vengeance of 


? This description will not suit the situation of Balkh in any way whatever, 
which, as the MASALIK WA MAMALIK, IpN-HavKat, and others, tell us, is 
situated on level ground, at the distance of four farsakh—leagues—from the 
mountains, and that it was fortified [notwithstanding the author of “ Afongols 
Proper,” p. 80, tells us “it was unfortified ”] with ramparts and a citadel. 

As I have hinted before, it seems to me, that, as the words 4), and hem 
something similar in appearance, and \ sometimes used for y aid wie Tersa, 
and as Bami is another name for the city of Balkh, some of these writers, 
who incorrectly make Balkh stand a siege of thirty-seven days, may have 
jumbled the whole of these words together, and made Bamiiin out of it. 

It will be noticed that our author, although he gives so many details 


respecting Walkh and other places—strong hill fortresses, sometimes miles in — 


girth—[which the pro-Mughal historians seem quite uncognizant of, or the 
operations concerning which they were determined not to notice, and never 
quote], and knew so much about them, makes not the slightest allusion to 
any investment of Balkh, nor to its having submitted to the Mughals, nor to 
the slaying of its inhabitants by those infidels. Had such happened, so near 
his native place, is it possible he could not have known it? or that, had he 
been aware of it, he would have concealed it, especially when there was no 

reason for doing so? ‘ 
Most of the works previously referred to are exceedingly meagre in their 
details, and there are numerous discrepancies in their accounts, and confusions 
_ in their dates, respecting the movements of the Chingiz Khan after the capture 
of Tirmid, The Tariih-i-Alfi says : ‘Having passed the river Amiiiah at 
the Tirmid ford, early in 618 ., the Chingiz Khan moved towards Balkh 
[our author's Walkh], which, after an investment of thirty-seven days, was 
taken by storm, the people having resisted obstinately to the last. He gave 
orders for a general massacre of the people of Ballkh because, at Bamiin, his 
grandson, Chaghatae’s son, had been killed [here is a muddle! and so the 
attack on Bamian took place frst, after crossing the Oxus! This remark 
. sufficiently proves how much some of the historians are at sea, Crossing the 
Oxus at Tirmid, Balkh would be reached first, and Bamian is some 150 or 
i 160 miles S.S.E. of it], and, therefore, to avenge his death, the Chingiz Khan 
gave orders for a general massacre of the people of Balkh, and all, both young 

and old, perished.” 

__ P. de Ja Croix pretends, but does not quote his author here, but, subse- 
ently, quotes “ Mirconde,” that it was because Sultan Jalal-ud-Din was” 
‘so favourably received by the people 
;”” [but near which he never wen 
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Heaven, and the decree of Fate, had come down [upon the 
Musalmans], the son of the Ra’-is? [Chief] of Walkh came 
into the camp of the Mughals, and he directed and guided 


first month of 618 H.], when the Chingiz Khan appeared before Balkh, the 
chief ecclesiastics and other personages went forth to receive him with offer- 
ings for his acceptance, and tendered the submission of the city; but, as 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din was still in existence, and tausing tumult and disorder [it 
is here P. de la Croix’s error occurs], the inhabitants were expelled from the 
city into the open country without, and all massacred to the number of 52,000 
souls, after which, the city of Balkh, ‘‘the Tabernacle of Islim,” as it is 
termed, ‘* was levelled with the plain in which it stood.” 

‘The Rauzat-us-Safa says, that, ‘‘in the history of Balkh it is stated, that 
the city and its,dependent villages—not the city only—had attained to such a 
degree of prosperity and populousness, that it contained no less than 1200 
Jami’ Masjids, and 1400 baths, and that there were some 50,000 Sayyids, 
Mullas, and Maulawis there [and yet all the inhabitants were massacred, and 
the number was 52,000 in all !] . Of all the lofty and splendid build- 
ings which the city contained, not a vestige was left standing.” The rest 
agrees with the accounts above given. 

Now, considering that our author is so correct with respect to Tal-kan of 
Khurisan, and how most authors have blundered with respect to it, and, as 
he, who was a native of these very parts, was dwelling within the fortress of 
Tiilak at the time, and personally acquainted with several of the great chiefs 
he names, I conceive that what the other Histories I have previously referred 
to speak of as Balkh is no other than the great fortress of Walkh, thetithein 
Bamian is his Tal-kin, and Walifin, as some style it, and “Candahar” of 

ers, is his, and Baiha j’s, Walishtan. 
= Mintiax WA aie and IpN-HAUKAL certainly tell us that 
‘*Tukharistin and Bamian are districts of Balch,” and that “ Bamian isa 
town half as large as Balkh, situated ona hill, and is the only town in the 
district situated on a hill,” but others tell us [see note “ page 426] that there 
was no town or city so called, and that the chief place in the Bamian district 
was Rasif—te],—or Ragif—cie—but in the History of Timiir it is written 
Arsuf—cisl—and is repeatedly mentioned. In his account of the dynasty 
of Bamian and Tukharistaén, our author never once mentions such —<_ 
city, or fortress, but he constantly mentions Balkh, ce pigee 
Section, as well as Walkh, Walwalij, and W alishtan, and, in t is ection, 
also refers to ‘the fortress of Bamian,” which, as in some other instances, 
might be correctly rendered, @ or the fortress of or in the cane St 
Our author’s ‘fortress of Bamian” is, doubtless, that which is pore 
modern travellers ‘ Goolgooleh,” built upon an isolated rock in the nage 
the valley, through which runs the river of Bamian, and near which, in af 
amed after the district sprung up. ee a pon i 
i age 1058, are by no means peculiar to the w ; 
a kta as nas fort He of Zubak, situated at the sR = ; 
a defile on one of the two routes from Kabul to the cone paren ern 
Bamian, is, in my idea, the ie a of our author. See ‘‘ Sade’s : of 
.abad,” and note ®, page 1058. i 
ee wd previously eee that the Sarhang, Sam, oe es ~~ 
‘Arsiah, were sent to the fortress of Walkh, but who the Ra’ts was is 
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them by a path by which a single light-footed person, on 
foot, alone could proceed. In the ridges of that mountain 
fon which the fortress stands] are numerous niches of stone 
like unto couches ;‘ and, for the space of three nights ane 
days, he continued to take the Mughals and conceal them 
in those niches until a considerable number of men as- 
cended towards the fortress. On the fourth day, at the 
dawn of morning, the enemy raised a shout, and fell with 
their swords upon the band which guarded the gateway of 
the fortress, until they cleared the gateway completely of 
its defenders. The Mughal army [now] ascended to the 
place, and martyred the whole of the Musalmans within it, 
and set their hearts at ease respecting that momentous 
affair. 

They [the Mughal leaders] were directed so that they 
proceeded from the height of the fortress of Walkh to the 
foot of the [walls of the] fortress of Fiwar of Kadas,’ and 
invested that fortress likewise. ; 

Victory to the true believers, and destruction to the 
infidels ! 


ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF THE CITIES OF KHURA- 
SAN, AND THE MARTYRDOM OF THEIR INHABITANTS. 


Trustworthy persons relate after this manner, that the 
Chingiz Khan had four sons. The eldest of them was 
named Tishi,° the next younger than he was named 
Chaghatae, the third was called Uktae, and the fourth, 
who was the youngest of all, was named Tali. When the 
Chingiz Khan marched from Mawara-un-Nahr into Khura- 
san, he despatched Tiishi and Chaghatie, with a large 
army, towards Khwarazm,’ Khifchak, and Turkistan ; and 
Tuli was nominated to proceed, with a numerous army, 
towards the cities of Khurasan; and Uktae, the Chingiz 
Khan kept near himself. iS 
=.8 ‘In the year 617 H., Tuli turned his face from the [great 
nie Recesses in the hills probably. 
f » See page 375, note §. 
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camp at the] Pushtah-i-Nu’man towards the city of Marw, 
and took that city, and martyred its inhabitants.® From 


8 Our author and all other Musalman and Mughal historians must be wrong, 
for does not Col. Malleson, C.S.1., in his ‘ History of Afghanistan from the 
Earliest Times,” which some writer in the Times” has declared ‘a marvel 
of accuracy,” tell us at page 113 that “ Chinghiz” himself took Balkh, Merv, 
Herat, Nishapor, and Tus in succession ? Our author gives no particulars 
respecting the fall of Marw-i-Shah-i-Jahan, one of the most celebrated and 
ancient cities of Khurasan, and therefore I will endeavour to supply them from 
other writers. After the Chingiz Khan had crossed the Jihtin and destroyed 
Balkh, but Walkh, according to our author and some others, he deter- 
mined to subjugate Khurasin, and despatched, in 618 H., from the neigh- 
bourhood of Tal-kin—between that place and Balkh [which agrees with 
our author's statement], 80,000 horse, computed as one tenth of his whole 
host, under his youngest son, Tali, with whom he associated Taghachar, a 
younger brother of the Ni-yan, Karachar, the ancestor of Amir Timir. 
Taghachar, on acount of his having married one of the Chingiz Khan’s 
daughters, is ‘‘styled the Gurgan, which is to say, in the Turki language, 
son-in-law, and daémdd in Persian,” and, therefore, those who have hitherto 
imagined that this is a Chinese title peculiar to, and jirst used with reference 
to Timir as having married into the family of ‘the great Khan,” [but that 
was not the reason] will perceive that, although Amir Timi may have been 
the /as¢ to whom that Turki title was applied, he was certainly not the first. 

When Tili had proceeded forward a few marches, he detached Taghachar, 
in advance, with 12,000 horse, some say 10,000, to Nishabir, imagining pro- 
bably, after what had been stated to Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae {Sahidah], 
as related previously, that that city would be given up at once. The Mughals 
were mistaken, however, for the Majir-ul-Mulk, the Kafi, *Umr-i-Raji, and 
Ziya-ul-Mulk, the Zauzani, who had made vast preparations for defending the 
: ‘Alf states that the Amir-i-Majlis, Sharaf-ud-Din, 
was the governor. They had, among other things, besides catapults and 
balistas, 3000 tir-charkh, machines for discharging iron projectiles filled with 
inflammable composition, in shape like a rocket, and naphtha in flasks, and 300 
ghirdrahs {the meaning of ghirarah is yariously given as an iron helmet, and 
‘also a kind of net, but some sort of projectile must be meant], all of which 
were disposed on the towers and ramparts. Ona Wednesday, in the middle 
of Ramazan [December, 1220 A.D.], at dawn, the Mughals attacked the place, 
and continued the attack for three successive days without intermission, but, 
on the Friday, at the time of midday prayer, a rocket struck Taghachar, the 


Girgan, and killed him. ¥ be 
rg is somewhat remarkable that a Tikajar should have been killed at 


ii j r Hirat, in the first Mughal irruption into Khurisan, and a 
aes a Nishabir on the second occasion, but, notwithstanding the 
similarity of names, the two events are clearly recorded. ; ; 

After this reverse, the Ni-yan, Narka [sh the next in command, finding 
it was impossible to obtain possession of N ishabir, divided his force into two 
bodies, and departed. One took the direction of Sabzwar, and, after assailing 
that place for three days and nights, carried it, and the Mughal Jeader ordered 
a general massacre, and slew 70,000 persons. All this, however, seems 
scarcely possible for 5000 or 6000 men to effect, and the number, evidently, 
has not been truly stated. ‘The other half of the Mughal foree moved to Tes, 


city, had no such intention. 
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thence he advanced to Nishapir, which, after much fighting, 


captured the fortress of Jand, which was near Tiis, and likewise massacred the 
inhabitants. In the work ‘entitled ‘* Zhe AZongols Proper,” these proceedings, 
under the names Thus” and ‘ Kuhustan,” are wrongly attributed to Tuli 
Khan, who never went near those places. 

In the meanwhile Tali marched towards Marw, but, before doing so, he 
sent requisitions into the different parts adjacent, which had submitted to the 
yoke, such as Sarakhs, Abiward, and some other towns, to levy men to assist 
in his operations against their fellow-countrymen, so that, besides his army, 
some 70,000 men were brought together. After demolishing some few small 
forts and places on his route, and drawing near Marw, according to the 
Mughal custom, he despatched a body of 400 horse to reconnoitre. This 
force, having advanced during the night, fell upon an encampment of 7/#¢s, or 
nomads, and on making investigation fo_md it was an encampment of Saljiik 
Turkmans, then preparing to make a raid upon the environs of Marw. How 
these Turkmans happened to be there at this time I must briefly explain, for 
the details are very long. 

At this period Marw-i-Shah-i-Jahin—-a different place from Marw-ar-Rid— 
was one of the largest, wealthiest, richest, and most populous cities of Asia [a 
place, or rather that which has taken or stands in its position, which, at this 
moment attracts, and, for some time past, has attracted the serious attention of 
those patriotic Britons, who would not see the hordes of another Chingiz domi- 
nant over Asia and Eastern Europe to the mortal injury of British interests both 
in India—which they do not desire to see ‘‘ perish”—and in Europe]. Sharaf- 
-ud-Din, Mugaffar, who bore the title of Majir-wl-Mulk, was one of the great 
men of Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shih’s court, and carried his head 
very high, because his mother, who had occupied a subordinate position in the 
Sultan’s Zavam, when she was conferred in marriage on the reputed father, 
who was made a mushrif [clerk or accountant in a treasury] on that occasion, 
was said to be pregnant by the Sultan, The son whom she bore, in time, 
rose to a high position, and had been a Wazir, and Hakim of Marw and its 
dependencies. He had, however, for some reason, been removed, prior to the 
Mughal invasion, and another person, who bore the title of Bahi-ul-Mulk, 
son of Najib-ud-Din, had been appointed in his stead, and the Majir-ul-Mulk, 
Sharaf-ud-Din, Mugafiar, consequently, returned to the presence of the 
Sultan. When the Sultin, dreading lest he might fall into the hands of the 
barbarian Mughals, proceeded towards Mazandaran, he gave directions to all 

his Amirs to secure the fortresses of Khurasan, and to have them garrisoned 
and provided with catapults and other war engines, so as to afford protection to 
the people around, while of such places as could offer no opposition the unfor- 
tunate Sultan recommended the inhabitants to submit to the invaders on their 
appearing, and so save their lives, and to trust to the upshot of events. On 

‘this command being issued, the Baha-ul-Mulk removed all the valuable pro- 
~ perty and ee fortress of Tak—the Rauzat-us-Safa, and 
vi-1-Ghazi, Bahadur, have Yazar and Yaraz, respectively—whither he him- 
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he captured ; and, in order to take vengeance because the 


take possession, and so, contenting themselves with the presents and offerings, 
passed on without molesting Marw. 

At this time, a predatory Turkman chief, named Bika, having concerted i 
with a body of his clansmen, succeeded, unexpectedly, in throwing himself — * 
into Marw, and made himself Amir and Hakim, and a great number of fl aA 
Sultan’s soldiery, and Turks of those parts, as well as other soldiers of fortune, — 
gathered around him, so hostile were they to the Mughals. In the meantime, 
the Majir-ul-Mulk had left the Sultan in his retreat [Raugat-us-Safa says, after 
the Sultan’s death] in one of the islands in the Caspian, and gained the fort of 
Sa’lik [in Gilan], the seneschal of which, Shams-ud-Din, ’Ali, received him 
with honour and reverence, and rendered him all assistance in his power. 
This enabled the Majir-ul-Mulk to collect a large force of Turks and Tajziks, 
and he marched to Marw, and took up a position in the garden facing the 
Dar-i-Sarrajan, or Gate of the Saddlers. A number of the chiefs of the Mar- x 
ghazi, who had formerly been in the Majir-ul-Mulk’s service, hearing of his 
arrival, flocked round him with the men of that tribe. Btka, however, would ey 
not admit the Majir-ul-Mulk, until the latter, by presents and promises, had 
gained over a great number of the inhabitants, who had gone and waited on } 
him, and on this accession of strength, one day at noon, boldly proceeded > 
towards the city, and entered it without opposition. Bika, out of necessity, Pa 
now went and waited on him, and, with his followers, was enrolled among the : 
rest of the Majir-ul-Mulk’s retainers. : 

The Majir-wl-Mulk, having now gathered around him followers and fighting 
men to the number of 8000, began to think of something more than a subor- 
dinate position. This raised the ire of the Shaikh-ul- Islam of Marw, Shams- 
ud-Din, Harisi, who began intriguing against him with a relative, the Kazi of 
Sarakhs—which place the Mughals had obtained possession of, and left an 
Intendant at—in order, even at the cost of giving up Marw to the Mughals, to 
bring about the Majir-ul-Mulk’s downfall. Some informers brought this tor > ae 
the latter’s notice, and he accused the Shaikh-ul-Islim, who stoutly denied the < 
charge. At last, a letter, in his own hand-writing, to the Kazi ay Sarakhs, in 
reply to one of his own, the bearer having been intercepted Le : oe = 
say, a letter of the Kazi to him—fell into the Majir-ul-Mulk s ~ Ra 
once requested the Shaikh-ul-Islim to visit him. On his arti " ee L 
« What news hast thou from Sarakhs? and what are its people doing i 
Shaikh replied : ‘I have no cognizance of their affairs, and have bad 
tion respecting them.” The Majir-ul-Mulk threw his own letter to ie 
saying, ‘* There, read that !” and, seeing his own letter, he was utte 
founded. The Majir-ul-Mulk, in a contemptuous manner, exe" 

rt |” and the traitor was rising to do so when several chiefs cl 
and with their daggers slew him, and then, dragging the corpse 
heels, cast it into the market-place, and left it to the dogs, as 
their country deserve. 
‘After this, the Majir-ul- 
Sarakhs; and the Baha-ud-Mulk [the Su 
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son-in-law of the Chingiz Khan had been slain at that 


agreeing to pay a certain amount yearly as tribute. Tis offers were accepted, 
and he was sent to Marw, along with a body of Mughal troops. Arrived at 
Shahristan, the Baha-ul-Mulk indited a letter to the Majir-ul-Mulk, saying : 
«Some ill-feeling and distrust existed between us on account of a certain 
office, but that has vanished ; and, as the power of the Mughals is such as 
cannot be coped with, wisdom and foresight alike demand that no other road, 
save that of submission and obedience, should be traversed. At this time 
7000 Mughals and 10,000 levies are on the way to this part along with me, 
and therefore regret and sorrow will follow aught save submission to them.” 

When the Majir-ul-Mulk received this communication, he became disturbed 
and astounded, in such wise, that his most trusted and confidential followers 
were for at once dispersing and seeking places of security. After a time, 
however, they advised him not to believe this statement of an interested per- 
son and a traitor, and that to abandon Marw would be an act of great folly. 
The messengers from the Baha-ul-Mulk were separated and questioned 
respecting the actual number of troops along with him, and, on their giving 
replies confirming the Baha-ul-Mulk’s statement, the Majir-ul-Mulk ordered 
both of them to be put to death, and despatched from Marw a body of 2500 
Turk troops of the Sultan of Khwarazm, to drive off the Baha-ul-Mulk and 
his Mughal allies. When the Mughals found this, they secured the Baha-ul- 
Mulk, whose own followers now deserted him, and returned towards Tis, 
where they struck off his head. 

The body of Turk cavalry, detached by the Majir-ul-Mulk, pushed on as 
far as Sarakhs; and, on their appearance there, the Musalmans seized the 
Kazi, Shams-ud-Din, who had taken offerings to Jabah [Yamah] and Swidie 
[Sahiidah], and had assumed the authority there, and made him over to a 
man whose father the Kazi had caused to be put to death unjustly, who slew 
him according to the law of retaliation. All noise respecting the Mughal 
armies now became suspended—it was the calm preceding the hurricane, how- 
ever—and the Majir-wl-Mulk gave himself up to pleasure and revelry, drinking, 
and other unlawful acts. 

At this juncture, Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, a Turkman, who was Hakim of Amiiah, 
came to Marw, and reported that the Mughal forces were coming, that they 
had reached the Ami, and were then investing Kala’-i-Nau. Although the 
Majir-ul-Mulk received him with great distinction, nevertheless Ikhtiyar-ud- 
Din was hostile to him—on account of his remissness probably, at such a 
crisis—and he went and took up his quarters with the Turkmans. Soon after 800 
Mughal horsemen came in search of Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, and threw themselves 
upon the Turkmans. At this juncture, Shaikh Khan, and Aghiil, the Hajib, 
who arrived,with 2000 men from the side of Khwarazm, laid an ambuscade for 
the Mughals, slew the greater part of them, and took sixty of them captive, 
who were paraded about Marw, and then put to a cruel death. 

Shaikh Khan, and the Hajib, Aghil, made no stay, and retired to the 
Dasht-i-Khurz, upon which the Turkmans chose Ikhtiyar-ud-Din as their 
head awd ruler, entered into a covenant with him, left the service of the 
«ul-Mulk, and contemplated taking the city out of his hands. He, how- 
ot information of it, and to defeat their design, upon which 

y, went and pitched their camp on 

) began to plunder the villages 

s and to appropriate 
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place, he martyred every person in Nishapiir, desolated it, 


everything they could lay their hands upon. In the meantime, Tuli Khan, 
having drawn a levy of 70,000 men from Sarakhs, Nisa, Abiward, and 
other towns of Khurasan, which had submitted to the Mughal yoke, and 
incorporated them into his army, moved towards Marw. 

} Having arrived in the vicinity, he sent in advance—so say the pro-Mughal 
historians—a body of 400 horse—much more probably 4ooo—to reconnoitre, So 
that, in the night, they reached the banks of the Marw river, close to the khels 
of the Turkmans, and there they halted, There were 12,000 men there as- 
sembled for the purpose of making a raid in the vicinity of the city ; and, in that 
dark night, each det achment of Turkmins, as they came up, totally unsuspecting 
the presence of such foes, were attacked unawares, in detail, and slaughtered 5 
and, during that night, the Mughals destroyed the whole of the 12,000 Turk- 
mans, and Ikhtiyar-ud-Din is also said to have been killed. Now if the former 
only numbered 400 men, each man must have killed thirty on the average, and 
this they could scarcely have accomplished in the time, even had the Turkmans 
Jain down quietly to be butchered like sheep, which they probably did not do. 
‘The whole 12,000 must have come by precisely the same road, just at the pro- 
pitious time, and when the 400 Mughals had just finished the preceding de- 
tachment ; and of course, in the stilly night, the cries and shouts, groans and 
screams, and the clash of arms could not be heard, and close to their khels too, 
All this is gross exaggeration, although contained in the Jahan-Kushae, the 
Raugat-us-Safa, and several other pro-Mughal works. Having thus broken 
the back of their strength, the Mughals, next day, made for the encampments 
where were the families of the ‘Turkmans, and early in the morning fell upon 
them and slew the whole—with the exception of some, who, while the slaughter 
was going on, threw themselves into the river of Marw, hoping to escape, and 
perished—male and female, young and old—who were butchered, to the number 
of 70,000 souls! Now, at this rate of 400 men, each individual Mughal 
must, on the average, have killed, during the night and following day, just 
230 souls, which is as incredible as it is ridiculous to expect any sane person to 
believe it, and, even assuming that these barbarian butchers numbered 4000, 
each one must have slain, on the average, thirty-two persons. Taking the 


ing men at 12,000, and the average number of each family at from five to 
ag 00 is not beyond the mark. 
1s edd 


fig! 
ae persons, each furnishing one fighting man, 79 
The Mughals captured likewise 60,000 quadrupeds—oxen and 
innumerable sheep, and proceeded to join Tuli’s camp. : — 

This account reads like a page out of Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s work, oF al 
from the annals of the “ Christian” and ‘knightly warfare” in Asia Minor 
and European Turkey in 1878: the Turkmans of that day, like the ‘Turkmans 
of this, were treated a /a Kaufmann, and the whole proceedings were 
out in true “ Circassian style.” I would observe here, howevel with a 
to some strange theories respecting the origin of the name a 
the * Geographical Magazine,” for 18755 met 151, beer — 

ifficulty to find such a word in any oriental writer W’ a 
: aie as after this fearful slaughter, which is said to have taken bas 
st of Muharram [which must be an error for the t1th or penne): 
only despatched early in that month], 618 H. [asth Rebeensts 1 J 
Khan, with his army gett eae aa _ 

sateway, Which is mentioned in the “ MasALIk : 
— aor masjid, and commenced to assail the place. The 
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razed the walls of the city, and, having had a pair of oxen 


Mulk, who had made great preparations for its defence, distributed his trea- 
sures liberally among the troops, and used to send forth large bodies of men to 
make sallies upon the Mughals, in such wise, that, on the first day, in the course 
of one hour, more than 1000 Mughals were slain. Here it will be remarked how 
large bodies of Turks and Tajziks only kill tooo Mughals, in about the time 
that 400 Mughals, by the writer’s account, would cut up a whole host. 

At this show of resistance, Tali, next day, attacked the place in person, at 
the head of 22,000 Mughals—but the Raugzat-us-Safa says, an army in num- 

_ bers beyond all computation—and inflicted great slaughter on the defenders ; 
and, in this manner, from morn to eve, for a period of twenty-two days, the 
fighting went on. The Tartkh-i-Jahan-gir, Habib-us-Siyar, and Jahan, 
Kushae, say the fighting only lasted for seven days, and that on the eighth 
the Majir-ul-Mulk sent to beg for quarter, but this statement is much the same 
as that of the 400 horsemen slaughtering 12,000 Turkman soldiers and 70,000 
of their people. 

In the meantime, the vast population of Marw became reduced to great 
straits, and began to say among themselves, that there was no hope of resisting 
the Mughals. Besides this, many persons from Balkh, Samrkand, Bukhara, 
Khwarazm, and other places captured by the Mughals, had taken shelter in 
Marw ; and these fugitives persuaded the Marwazis that the city must surely be 
captured at last, and that it was better to seek an accommodation, and thus 
prevent the shedding of torrents of Musalmin blood. On the twenty-third day, 
therefore, the Majir-ul-Mulk was prevailed upon to despatch the Imam, 
Jamal-ud-Din, the chief ecclesiastic, who, attended by a body of the priest- 
hood, came out of Marw, and sought the presence of Tili Khan. After pre- 
senting befitting pesh-kash, the Imam offered, if the conqueror would promise 
to spare the lives of the inhabitants, and not destroy the city, to pay a ransom 
of 200,000 dindrs, 30,000 khar-wars of grain, 100,000 ambling horses, and 100 
Hindi and Turk slaves, to receive a Mughal Shahnah or Intendant, and pay 
yearly taxes into the Khan’s treasury. Tili accepted these offers, a dress of 
honour was conferred upon the Imam and those with him, and he was sent 
back to the city with that Khan’s reply. The next day, the Majir-ul-Mulk, 
attended by ten of his principal officers, placing faith in the word of a Mughal 
prince, and taking with him valuable offerings of all descriptions, came out of 
Marw, and proceeded to the audience tent of Tuli Khan. On his reaching 
the entrance, he was stopped by the Amirs of Tili—the matter, of course, 
had been previously arranged—and he was required to give an assignment of 
300 khar-wars—each computed at an ass's load—of dindrs as an offering to the 
Badshah-Zadah [Tuli Khan], and another 100,000 dindrs for themselves, on 
the wealthy people of the city, on which they would obtain from Tuli Khan a 
written deed of security for the lives of the inhabitants ; and this they swore 
most solemnly to observe according to the rites of their belief. Willing to save 
the people, and again trusting the perfidious Mughals, the Maj ir-ul-* fulk, at once, 
gave an assignment on 100 great merchants of the city; and sent a person of his 
own, with a party of Mughals, to receive the amount. The Mughals went and 
brought back with them the persons named, and, with the aid of the rack and other 

tortures, succeeded in extorting the money ; and, besides these unfortunates, 

10,000 other persons were tortured to death. After this, the Majir-ul- 
s mutilated by having his ears, nose, and lips cut off—the fashion of the 

ontenegrin and Bulgarian ‘*heroes” of the present day—and then 
ron 
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yoked [to a plough], he had them driven over [the area on 


put to death. Orders were then issued by this fiend in human form to destroy 
the city, and massacre the inhabitants. The Mughals poured in, and con- 
tinued to expel the inhabitants, whom they drove out into the plain, Four 
days were occupied in separating the males from the females, and then, after 
the selection of a few young females for captivity, and about 400 artisans, the 
whole of the remainder were butchered, and not a soul was left alive. 

3y the generality of writers it is said, that some 300 or 400 victims fell to 
the share of each Mughal butcher ; and, although the number seems incre- 
dible, when we consider that the people of other cities were fugitives at Marw, 
and that the inhabitants of the towns and villages near had taken shelter within 
the walls, it is doubtless correct. The Sayyid, ’Izz-ud-Din of Nisa, and a 
number of clerks, were occupied during thirteen days and nights in recording 
the number of the slain, and the number, without accounting such as it was 
impossible to recognize, belonging to the city and neighbouring villages alone, 
it is said, amounted to a little over 1,300,000 souls. See page 281. 

After this, the walls and defences of this great city, after it had been 
thoroughly sacked, were demolished, and in such wise ‘that scarce a trace of 
it was left ; and for a period of two hundred and nine years its desolation was 
such that its site did not afford sufficient shade for a wild beast,” after which, 
in 812 H., through the favour of Suitin Shah-Rukh, the son of Amir Timir, 
the Girgan, the city was rebuilt. 

Tali Khan now bent his steps towards Nishabir ; and, according to the 
Jahan-Kushiae, when he had proceeded two marches on his way, fearing, pro- 
bably, that enough blood had not been shed, with the instinct of a fiend, sent 
back a body of 2000 horse to slay all who might have crept out of holes and 
corners since his departure ; and about 10,000 persons more were, in this wise, 
massacred. The Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir, however, states that, after sacking 
Marw, Tuli Khan nominated the Amir, Ziya-ud-Din, 7Ali, one of its = 
men, who had been spared because he had retired previously from public life, 
and was dwelling in seclusion, to proceed thither, and remain there as governor 
of the desolated city and its dependencies, along with a Mughal wi a 
Overseer, named Barmis—also styled Barmas and Barmias—over eee 
inhabitants as might, from holes and corners, and other places of con 
return to the city. ee 
Piet the pear of the Mughal army towards Nishabir, wey 
fugitives once more assembled, but their cup of misery was not yet fi 

ot ived there on their way to join Tali, 
body of Mughals, who subsequently arrive pa 
desired to have their share of slaughter, and so they requ eee person 
in the place should bring out a skirt full of grain for bese : By 
all who did so were massacred 3 and this same ae mi a oie 
with on the road to Nishabir. Soon after another _ te ughals, 
separated from the Ni-yan Jabah [Yamah] arrived, and. they 


ho chanced to come in their way. 3 a 
hin wafistill more misfortune in store for Marw. Seamncraioes 
outbreak of Musalmans against the Mughals took place _ Sarakhs, an <a 
Amir, Ziya-ud-Din, *Ali, set out to suppress ee en ose 
Barmias, the Overseer, moved outside Marw, with his ree Deke: hee 
him the artificers and mechanics of the place, with the = fe ania 
of retiring to Bukhara. Those left within Marw imag’ y 


news of the Sultin, Jalal-ud-Din’s arrival, and that pe Bues 3 u 
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which] the city [stood], in such wise that not 


a vestige of 
the buildings thereof remained.® , 


Having finished with 


They accordingly rose, and began to express their joy thereat by beating 

drums, Barmas came to the gate, and requested the chief men remaining 

among the inhabitants to attend him, but no one obeyed, on which he had all 

such as he met with outside slaughtered, and then retired h 

Bukhara. 

Amir Ziyd-ud-Din, Ali, returned soon after, and set about repairing the 
walls and the citadel ; and people assembled around him from the vicinity, and 
other more distant places, but an officer of the late Sultan's, the Pahlawan 
Niish-Tigin—called Kiish-Tigin by some—had gathered a considerable fol- 
lowing under his standard, and arrived before Marw, and invested it. Ziya- 
ud-Din, ’Ali, finding it impossible to remain, succeeded, by stealth, in leaving 
the city with his Mughal party, as the investment was but partial, took to 
flight, and entered the fort of Murghah. Niish-Tigin now set to work to 
repair some part of the city, and to cultivate the land, but a faction secretly 
communicated with Ziya-ud-Din, ’Ali, and incited him to return. He did so, 
and appeared with a force, and took up a position before the place. Nish- 
Tigin sent a body of his followers, who took Amir Ziya-ud-Din, Ali, and 
brought him before him, who, finding that he himself must perish or Ziya-ud- 
Din, ’Ali, he had him put to death ; and, with a heart at ease, set about his 
restoration of the city, and putting it in a state of defence, Three or four 
days only elapsed when a body of 2000 Mughal horse, on their way to join the 
Ni-yan, Fiki, finding how matters stood, one half went away on their duty, as 
ordered previously, leaving the remainder to watch the place. News was then 
despatched to Nakhshab, to the Mughal officers there stationed, acquainting 
them with the assemblage of a number of people at Marw again ; and, after five 
days, two chiefs, Turbae [Turtae ?] and Ak Malik (a Musalman Turk—it was 
Mughal policy to employ Mughals and Musalmans in concert], with a body of 
5000 Mughals, appeared, who penetrated into the city, and are said to have 
slain 100,000 people more [more likely 10,000], who had again assembled 
there, the different quarters of the city having been assigned ‘to different 

| detachments of this force for the purpose of hunting up and destroying all 
whom they could find. Turbie [Turtae], with the principal part of the 

Mughals, then departed, but Ak Malik was left behind to search for other 

victims supposed to be in hiding. Every stratagem that was conceivable was 

adopted to draw them forth; and the last one, which was but too successful, 

was, that one of the party, a Musalman of Nakhshab, was made to pronounce 

the call to prayer, upon which welcome sound the poor wretches issued forth 

from holes and cellars to be put to the sword, and in such wise that but twelve 

persons—some say only fowr—and no more, were left alive in Marw, and 
these, according to the Raugat-us-Safa, were Hindiis ! 

9 Having left Amir Ziya-ud-Din, ’Ali, in charge of what remained of 
Marw, Tili moved towards Nishabir, in order, says Alfi, “to avenge the 
Girgin, Taghachar, previously killed in Khurasan.” In advance, he 

_ despatched a great part of his army with the war engines and materials for 
on a siege ; and, although Nishabir is situated in a stony tract of 
nevertheless, he brought along with him, from a distance of several 
50 many loads of stone that they lay in great heaps all round the 
ot a tithe of them were used, for the inhabitants, perceiving the 
Almighty in what was taking place, and that this was a fresh 


astily towards 
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them [the inhabitants], and the city, and territory, Tali 


army, greater in magnitude than the previous one, notwithstanding the vast 
preparations they had made for defence, as previously narrated, became dis- 
heartened, and so no other remedy remained than to despatch the Kazi-i- 
Mamialik, Rukn-ud-Din, ’Ali, son of Ibrahim, to the presence of Tuli. On 
reaching his quarters, which was a considerable distance from the place, the 
Kazi besought security for the lives of the inhabitants, and tendered submission 
and payment of tribute, but all was of no avail, and he was dismissed. On 
Wednesday, the 12th [in some, the 2nd] of Safar, 618 H., early in the morn- 
ing, the attack commenced, and was persisted in until the afternoon of the 
Friday, during which time, also, the Mughals had dammed up the water in 
the ditch in several places, so as to cause breaches in the walls. They then 
renewed the attack on all sides with greater vigour than before, and effected a 
lodgment on the top of the walls, where they were as bravely resisted ; but the 
defenders were being gradually forced back. A lodgment had also been 
effected near the Sher-ban gate ; and, during the Friday night, the walls and 
bastions became crowded with Mughals. On the following day they poured 
in through the gates, and began their work of plunder and massacre, while the 
people were still resisting at every favourable point. The Mughals made 
search for the Majir-ud-Din [the Fakhr-w-Mulk, Nigam-ud-Din, probably. 
See note 3, page 990, para. 11], and at last dragged him forth, and he, a 
make them put him speedily out of pain, was reviling and defying ies © 
they put him to death in the basest manner possible. Alfi says the a 
was carried on for eight days, during which great numbers perished on 
sides, and, on the ninth day, the city was taken by assault. ‘ R- 
The remainder of the inhabitants were now, as customary, driven ow oo F 
the open country outside the city and slaughtered ; for it was -_ . . o 
to avenge the death of the Giirgin, Taghiachar, that Nishal =e miei 
utterly destroyed, and no living creature, not even a dog. or Re ene | 
alive. The daughter of the Chingiz Khan, the Khatin oO Sharer > pe | 
her own followers, afterwards [not before. The idea ae ae 
avenging force at the head of 10,000 men,” as stated in the ; fongols nee 
is as absurd as the idea of “cutting offall the heads, and wpe ee ies | 
of men’s, women’s, and children’s heads ”] entered the ” an or perigee a 
could be found, and any who might have crept out o! = oa ) 
slaughtered. Only forty—not so many as four esas = - mace a 
and artisans, were allowed to escape, and they were cari st danciagtaelle 
and in the time of Amir Timir their descendants pera — pei ; 
The walls, towers, and all the buildings of Nishabir were ore eee 
seven days and nights the water of the neighbouring saps es ; 
dammed up for the purpose, was made to run over it, res fier es 
buildings remained—the greater number of houses — preesersies S| 
unburnt bricks—and bullocks and ploughs were broug! - peers ahenhit 
with barley, and the Mughal horses [some cane ion there to say any 
sprang up. One Mughal officer and four Tajzi : : 
persons who might have escaped the general massacre i 
It is stated in the Tarikh-i-Khurasan, quoted om st tout enumerating 
that it took twelve days to number the slain, and that, ei 
women and children, and such as could not be accoun! 
recorded was 1,747,000 souls. With — es 
incredible, number of persons said 4 * t 
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advanced towards Hirat,’ and pitched his camp before the 


barbarians, we must understand that the people of the open country always 
sought shelter within the walled cities and towns. ‘This fact, no doubt, tended 
to hamper their garrisons, and, from the quantity of food required for their 
subsistence, caused the early surrender of many very strong places that, other- 
wise, would have held out like the fortresses of Ghiir and Gharjistin, as our 
author so graphically relates farther on. 

1 The next movement of Twili Khan was against Hirat. On reaching the 
verdant plain of Shabartii near that city, he despatched an agent, named Zan- 
bir, demanding that the Amir who was governor on the part of Sultin Jalal- 
ud-Din, and the Kazi, the Khatib, and chief men of the city of Hirat, should 
come out and wait on him, and submit to the Mughal sovereign, and secure 
protection for their lives and property, lest the fate of Marw and Nishabir 
might be theirs also. The governor, Amir Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the 
Jizjani, and other Maliks therein, on hearing of the advance of the Mughals, 
had prepared to make a determined resistance, and all the approaches and 
defences were strongly guarded. The Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir, Raugat-us-Safa, and 
Hafiz Abri, state, that there were 100,000 troops at that time in Hirat, but this 
is mere exaggeration for the glorification of the Mughals, as the sequel shows 
the contrary to have been the fact, but there certainly was a strong force there. 
When the envoy from Tilt Khan appeared before Amir Shams-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad, and delivered his message, he forthwith ordered him to be put to 
death, saying at the same time : “‘ Let not that day come for me to be subject to 
Mughal and Tattar infidels while breath remains in my body!” Next day, 
when intimation reached Tiili of the fate of his envoy, he was greatly enraged, 
and directed the troops to take up positions round about the city, and to slay 
every Harawi Tajzik they could meet with. 

For a period of seven days Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, opposed 
the Mughals with great valour, and inflicted heavy loss upon them, among 
those killed being several of the principal Amirs, and 1700 others of lesser note, 
besides common men, On the eighth day Tiili led the Mughals in person to 
the attack, and Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, sallied out, at the head of 
a large force, to encounter him, and an engagement ensued which was carried 
on with great obstinacy. The Mughals were so severely handled at last, that 
they were nearly giving way, when an arrow struck Malik Shams-ud-Din, 

‘His fall cau hers within CS oe lamar 
into two pa those who were devotedly loyal to Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, and 
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gate of that city, and the attack began, and catapults were 
placed in position in every direction? 


turban, but neither correctly], he called out : ‘*O! men of Hirat ! know 6 
that I gm Till, the son of the Chingiz Khan ; and, if ye desire to save your lives, 
and those of your women and children, from the hands of the Mughals, cease 
from all further resistance, and submit, and I will agree that ye pay into my 
coffers one-half the amount of taxes [Alfi says, “‘the same amount to my de- 
puties ”] ye have been paying to your Sultans.” These words he accompanied 
with most solemn oaths and promises, that no injury should befall them, if they 
ceased fighting and opened the gates, Hearing these words from the mouth 
of Tali Khan himself, it was agreed to submit to his authority, This is what, 
in the ‘‘ Mongols Proper,” becomes “ it offered to capitulate,” 

In the first place, ’Izz-ud-Din, the Harawi, who, by command of the Sultan, 
was the Mukaddam, or Provost of the guild of weavers and manufactories—with 
Too persons of his craft, each bearing nine pieces [the Mughal fortunate number] 
of silks of various kinds, and of great price, for which Hirat was famous—it 
still is for a kind styled 4andwes—proceeded to the presence of Tuli, andafter 
them followed the chief officials and men of the city. They were all well received ; 
but, as though it were impossible fora Mughal to keep his plighted word, 12,000 
persons, the soldiers and dependants of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, were massacred 
to a man, but to the other inhabitants, whom they had defended and for whom 
they had shed their blood, no further molestation was offered, and the Mughals 
acquired vast booty. Misery enough was, however, in store for the Harawis. 

After the surrender, Amir Abi-Bikr-i-Maraghani [see note on the Kurat 
dynasty, farther on] was left there as Governor of Hirat and its dependencies, 
and a Mughal, named Mangatae, also written Mangatae and Mangie, a 
favourite attendant of Tuli’s, was left with him as Shabnah or Intendant. The 
former set about remedying the distracted state of affairs, ruled justly, and 
endeavoured to restore the province to its former prosperity, and put the city 
in repair. Tali Khan, according to his father’s commands, set out [Als says, 
in 609 R. = 619 H., but this is not correct : it was 618 H.] on his return eight 

‘oined the Chingiz Khan in his camp near Tal- 
days after the surrender, and hae the ry 

an of Khurasin, which he had not yet taken. ee 

1 nih expedition under Tali Khan, besides Marw, Nishabir, re 
Tiis, and Sabzwar, other cities and towns and their ee Pe 
Jajurm, Nisa, Abiward, Sarakhs, Khowaf, and other places in he ont “ 
under the yoke of the Mughals, which is referred to in bes met mene pai 
the Mughals before noticed, in the following words, : eo a ae 
author says, ‘the Dart tongue furnishes no terms more tat pe gear se 
fearful calamities caused by the Mughals,” referring to the w 
the first line of the second couplet :— 


_ twee 79 U tae gil oS oboe iiss oe 
se ips oe wis et ARPES 


‘In three the world-seizing Talt 
ee enatnandll to fie gue of Siti. 
He razed and he slew, an he swept and he jutched : 
/ Not a person remained, neither great nor small. an 
ofiiad eb eine wert happaning atm; Subpte JRMORDS STE 
-geveral occasions overthrown the Mughals, as related under h 
hero, at ] and note 3, and farther on. EY 
‘ FO ae sider the Mosoov a Inoub-may eke ® Teson fom 
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Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Jurjani, and 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, the Jiizjani,’ and other Amirs who 
were within the city, made preparations for resistance ; but 
trustworthy persons have related after this manner, that 
the stone of every catapult, which they used to discharge 
from the city in the direction of the Mughal camp, used to 
go into the air, and again descend into the city. 

The city of Hirat which Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, sat down before, and, before which, he carried on 
hostilities for a period of eleven months‘ before it was 
surrendered to him, the Mughals took up a position before, 
and, in the space of eight months, they captured that place 
which [in strength] was the barrier of Sikandar, and mar- 
tyred the whole of the inhabitants [with few exceptions]. 
Persons, whose statements are to be depended upon, relate, 
that, in one quarter [part] of the city,600,000 martyrs were 
counted, According to this proportion, in the whole four 
quarters of the city, twenty-four /aks [2,400,000 !] Musal- 
mins were martyred. May the Almighty reward them !* 

When Tili came to the determination of returning, he 
set at liberty some of those captives, and gave them a 
Shahnah [Intendant] and left him there, and commanded 
him to restore the city. 


ANECDOTE. 


An anecdote,’ worthy of insertion here, is related, as re- 
ferring to the occurrences which happened at the period in 


3 The other is styled Kazwini in one or two copies, but Jiizjani may be the 
most correct after all, The Raugat-us-Safa also has Jizjani. 

4 See page 259, and note $, 

5 Our author has fallen into complete confusion, and has here entered the 
events of the second siege, while, in his account of the latter, at page 1048, he 
oduced some events belonging to the former siege. The greater part of 
ragraph and the next relates to the second siege with which Tali Khan 


is ‘ 
ecdote refers to the attack on Hirat by Tuli Khan, the particulars 
It has been stolen by the author of the Rauzat- 
nt, indeed he pretends—such is, too often, the 
ipled writers—to have obtained it from the Kagi, 
he and merely says: “Zé is stated by the 
u or’s own words, without acknow- 
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question. In the year 622 H., the author of this TABAKAT 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, who is the servant of the Sultan’s dynasty, 
had occasion to undertake a journey, on a mission figes 
Ghir towards the Kuhistan, at the request of the august 
Malik, Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-’Usman, the Mara- 
ghani’—may he rest in peace !—for the adjustment of the 
route of karwans [of merchants and travellers], and the 
tranquillity of this territory. When he [the author] reached 
the city of Ka’in, he there saw an Imam, one of the great 
men of Khurasan, whom they were wont to style Kazi 
Wahid-ud-Din, the Bishanji [of Bishanj or Fishanj|]—the 
Almighty’s mercy be upon him! That Imam related 
[saying], “In the disaster of Hirat I was present in that 
city; and, every day, in conjunction with the Ghazis 
{holy-warriors], its defenders, I used to don arms and 
armour, and proceed to the top of the ramparts, and view 
the multitude of the forces. One day, I was at the top of 
the ramparts of the city of Hirat while the fight and tumult 
was going on, in full panoply, with helmet and cuirass, be- 
sides other things, when, suddenly, I missed my footing 
from the top of the walls, and fell. down towards the ditch, 
and, like unto a stone or a ball, I went rolling down the 
face of the &hak-rez$ whilst 50,000 men, Mughals and 
Musalman renegades, with arrows fitted to their bows, and 
with stones, were aiming at me, until, rolling over and over, 
I fell into the midst of the infidels, and was made prisoner 
by a body of men who, in making the attack, had come to 
the foot of the parapet, and the face of the £hak-rez, and 
descended into the ditch. This mischance happened to me 
at a point facing which Tali, son of the Chingiz Khan, had 
had a tent pitched, at the edge of the ditch, and the 
Mughal troops were fighting under his personal observa- 
tion. Although I came rolling down the face of the bhak-res 
a distance of about twenty gas ells], until I derosndles into 
the abyss of the ditch, which was forty gas more, ee 
7A well-known race or family, one of ‘whom—Abi-Bikr SMa th 
left by Tili Khan as governor of the city and its depen Debieke under 
Mangatae, the Mughal Intendant. See the note on the Kurat Dyn y: 
the account of the downfall of the Mulahidah, farther om teenth, 
8 An artificial mound, surrounding Hirat, and forming its 


See following note. ir eat pe ne 
9 The description of modern Hirat will give some faint idea of 
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God shielded me under his protection so that I experienced 
no wound, neither did any of my members sustain any hurt 
or fracture whatever. 

“When I came to the ground he [Tuli] caused a party to 
run up with speed, telling them: ‘Bring ye that person 
alive, and do not harm him in the least.’ When, in ac- 
cordance with that command, they conducted me to the 
presence of Tuli, he looked at me searchingly, and gave 
orders to them, saying : ‘See whether he has received any 
hurt ;’ and, as there was none, he said to me: ‘ What 
person art thou—of the race of Adam, or a pari, a demon, 
or an angel, or dost thou hold a charm bearing the names 
of the Ulugh Tingri?' Speak truly, how it is.’ I bowed 
my face to the ground and replied: ‘I am an unfortunate 
man of the learned class, and one of those who blesses 
or prays; but I had one thing with me.’ He said: 
‘What hadst thou with thee?’ I bowed my head to the 
ground, and replied: ‘The sight of a sovereign like thee 
had fallen upon me, and through the felicity thereof, I re- 
mained in safety. This reply was favourably received by 
Tali, and he looked upon me with favourable eyes, and 
remarked, saying: ‘This person is a sagacious man, and a 
wise, and may be qualified for the service of the Chingiz 
Khan. It is necessary that ye take care of him in order 
that he may be conducted to his presence ;’ and he com- 
manded so that they made me over to the care of one of 
the respected Mughals. 

“ After Tuli had completed the conquest of the cities and 
districts of Khurasan, he took me along with him to the 
Chingiz Khan’s presence, and related the story [to him], 

and in the Chingiz Khan’s service I found great favour. 
T was constantly in attendance at his threshold, and he 
used continually to inquire of me the traditions of the pro- 
ets, and concerning the sovereigns of ’Ajam, and the 










the period in question, It is entirely enclosed by 

tween fifty and sixty feet in height, at the present 
y feet above. This mound slopes down from 
forty or forty-five degrees, and at 
feet wide. 
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kings of the past; and would inquire: ‘Did Muhammad 
(on whom be peace }), foretell aught respecting my rise and 
sway?’ I used to relate to him the traditions [of the 
Prophet] which they have related respecting the irruption 
of the Turk ;* and he used to say: ‘My heart bears 
evidence that thou speakest the truth? until one day, 
during conversation, he said to me: ‘A mighty name will 
remain behind me in the world through taking vengeance 
upon Muhammad, the Aghri’—that is to say, he used to 
call Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, by this term, 
and, in the Turki language, aghri* signifies a robber—and 
this expression he would greatly make use of and say :— 
‘Khwarazm Shah was not a monarch: he was a robber. 
Had he been a monarch he would not have slain my 
envoys and traders who had come to Utrar, for kings 
should not slay ambassadors.’ In short, when he inquired 
of me, ‘Will not a mighty name remain behind me?’ 
I bowed my face to the ground, and said: ‘If the Khan 
will promise the safety of my life, I will make a remark.’ 


_ He replied : ‘I have promised thee its security, I said: 


“A name continues to endure where there are people, but 
how will a name endure when the Khan’s servants martyr 


. all the people and massacre them, for who will remain 


to tell the tale?’ When I finished this sentence, the 
Chingiz Khan dashed the bow and arrow which he had in 
his hand upon the ground, and became exceeding en- 
raged, and turned his face away from me, and his back 
towards me. When I beheld the effects of rage upon his 
impious brow, I washed my hands of life, and gave up e 
hope of existence. I made sure to myself that bes i 
my departure was come, and that I should leave the wort 
from the blow of the sword of this accursed on@, # ~ 

« After a minute had passed away, he turned mae ie 
towards me again, and said : *T used to amar 
sagacious and prudent man, but, from this speech © 

8 Here again is another proof of what I have stated in my account of the 


2 2 |. Had the Kazi, 
descent of the Turks and of the i-maks of Tattér and a Chingie Khan 


incorrectly, said by mistake, ‘‘ the outbreak of the Biss Jon ee 

would, no doubt, have taken it as an insult, but x ae a 

imak. See note %, page 869, and para, at page 7. |-aghei, 
4 Ta some copies “the Mughali.” The Printed Text hase 

put all others are as above. 
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it has become evident to me that thou dost not possess 
complete understanding, and that thy comprehension is 
but small. There are many kings in the world, and, where- 
ever the hoofs of the horses of Muhammad, the Aghri, 
have reached, there I will carry slaughter and cause devas- 
tation. The remaining people who are in other parts of 
the world, and the sovereigns of other kingdoms that are, 
they will relate my history.’ No favour on the part of the 
Chingiz Khan remained to me, and it came about that I 
was distant from his presence; and I fled from the Mughal 
army, and made my escape, and returned thanks and praise 
unto Almighty God for the same.” 


ACCOUNT OF THE CALAMITIES WHICH BEFELL THE 
TERRITORY OF KHURASAN THE SECOND TIME. 


After Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, Khwarazm Shah, 
overthrew the army of Mughals, on the confines of Barwan, 
between Bamian and Ghaznin,® several times, and the 
Chingiz Khan turned his face towards Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, 
Mang-barni, and advanced towards the river of Sind, and 
the news of these victories [of the Sultan] reached all the 
cities of Khurasan, in every city and town wherever the 
Mughal Shahnahs [Intendants] were stationed, the people 
thereof despatched the whole of them to hell,* and in every 
place a predominant person arose. After the Chingiz 
Khan defeated Sultan Jalal-ud-Din on the banks of the 
river of Sind, he despatched the Bahadur, Sha’ir,’ along 
with Uktae [his son] to Ghaznin, so that they destroyed 


_ & This shows, were any proof wanting, that our author did not refer to the 
narrow Parwan valley, north of Kabul, but to a locality much farther south-west. 
_ The author of the Rauzat-ug-Safa here repeats what he has stated several 
_ times before, in other places, that it is Barwan, a place between Ghaznin and 
_ Bamian. As I have said before, the situation of Barwan was near the sources 


‘this that caused the second siege, and the utter desolation of 
Hiratis having slain the Mughal Shabnah and the Musalman 
7 h Here again it will be observed that there is no 


ra 
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the city of Ghaznin, and brought forth the inhabitants 
without the city, and, with the exception of a few, who 
were made captives, martyred the whole of them. 

The Chingiz Khan, himself, advanced from the banks of 
the Sind river in pursuit of the Ighraki® Musalmans, who 
formed a very large force, and a countless number of men, 
and proceeded towards Gibari! He took the fortress of 


3 It has never recovered to this day from the effects of this calamity like 
many other famous and formerly densely populous cities of Asia. 

® Some modern copies of the text have ~\s—' Arab—here. 

1 This word is written Gabari—yg,5—Gibari—s,.5—and Giri Sin 
the different copies of the text, but the best and oldest copies have Gabari or 
Gibari. ‘The Calcutta printed text has both we and gS In MSS., the 
point of the letter 4 often appears as two, close together, occasioned by the 
two points of the reed, especially when there is not much ink in it, and vice 
versa. The letter might, in consequence, be sometimes mistaken for it 

Baihaki and the Gardaizi continually refer to the fort of Girly, S—as 
being near the Sind or Indus [possibly Kapir di Gin. See note . page 76], 
but the former invariably mentions it in connexion with ‘ Parshawar or 
« Purshor,” ‘* Man-Manarah,” and ‘* Wahind.” Man-Manarah is evidently 
Prata’h Manara’h on the west bank of the Indus above Atak, a the words 
are, apparently, the Pushhto translation of an older name, we — 
“ fallen,” “ overturned,” &c., qealying i a pce tin Mas’id, 

vr, was confined in the fortress of Girl. see 
eee referred to by our author, pts is, hie bo ne her 

» Kabul river, between the Kaman, or nv " ; 
Like Sted, namely, Bajawy and the tracts forming os gree ere 
and I find, in an old yore, = se : or a alee 

i vords, that Gabar— —w!! : 
ey? Feri biel} in the country of Bajawr. To yer her ae 
Ighriks, the Mughals must have entered Nangrahar, or, as ve ee 
called, Nek-Anhar, lying south of ci and the Chingiz : 
in “‘ Pakli,” in his life, nor in Pakla’t either. " ate 
The people inhabiting the tracts lying along the bee Shes 
Kabul, and east even as far as the Indus, were egies. y le 9 
name of Shalmani by the Afghan chroniclers, pr ue by et 
but Elphinstone styles them by the fanciful name 7 Pe sai parser 
purely Tajsik race, and had become converts to Is ee 
On the northern bank of the Kabul river there was am ee — 
who are known up to very recent times under perten:: ie per 
specting whom some account will be found in my a Oo atts Ait HEM 
AND PART OF BALGCHISTAN, Semone vas Canker edie: 
‘TORICAL,” printed by command of the Rt. Hon, 2 See 

These Tajzik people were no more Scy' — oe Sages 
Dilazak Afghans were «* Buddhists,” iss naan pects ante 
styles them in one of his books, and Rajputs ‘he north Panjab,” ot than 
Kakar Afghans are the ‘ Gakar tribe of Indians in his st book are Khatir 
the Kihtran Afghans, whom he styles Khatrini in 


Hindus.” 
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Gibari and other forts of the territory of the Koh-payah 
[hill-skirts], and slew the Musalmans. For a period of 


‘The fort of Gibart or Gabart appears to be the very same OS Gabar-kot, 
which the Mughal Badshah, Babar, subsequently took from Mir Haidar, the 
Gabari. The Shalmanis, with whom the Taisufzis and Mandars, of the 
Khaki division of the Afghan nation, first came into contact, when they, in 
after years, retired from Kabul into Nangrahar, were divided into three sepjs 
or divisions :—Gabari [not from Gabr, a fire-worshipper: it is a different 
word], Mutrawi, and Mumiali, Their rulers were descendants of the Jahan- 
girian Sultans—Sultan Bahram and Sultan Pakhal—who held all the country 
north of the Kabul river, from the Tag-a6 river to the Pir-Pinjal mountains 
of Kashmir, east of the Indus, and likewise some parts on the southern side 
of the Kabul river as far south as the Spin Ghar or Safed Koh, but their 
power had greatly declined. Sultin Awes was the Gabari Sultan of Suwat 
at that period, and was the last king of that territory and its dependencies, 
but he retired northwards before the power of the Yisufzis and Mandars, 
towards the sources of the Amiiah or Oxus. He, and his descendants, for 
several generations, ruled therein as far as the frontier of Badakhshan, after 
which they are suddenly lost sight of. The great probability is that the rulers 
of Chitral, Kashkar, Shighnan, Wakhin, and some other petty states on the 
upper Oxus, are their descendants ; and, like them, they claim descent from 
Alexander of Macedon. 

In the time of the Akhiind, Darwezah, some of the descendants of these 
Jahangirian Sultans of Pich, as they are. called, were still dwelling in 
‘Nangrahar, at the town of Papin in particular, and the Akhiind himself, on 
the mother’s side, was descended from Sultan Bahram. He gives the names 
of twelve direct generations of Chiefs and Sultans as far back as Sultan Shams. 
T hope to be able to enter into details of this interesting subject shortly, but a 
good deal respecting the geography of these parts, and practical routes, will 
be found in my accounts of Suwat, Kashkar, Chitral, Kafiristiin, and the 
Independent Afghan States, and also of Yarkand and Kashghar, in the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, as far back as 1856, which contain 
eographical details, which haye since been discovered by “ Havildars ” 
‘and appropriated by one or two literary vampires. =! 
hin, the celebrated Poet, and Chief of the Afghan tribe of 
his po which I have quoted in my account of 
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three months he halted in the Gibari territory and the 
Koh-payah ; and, from thence, the Chingiz Khan de. 
spatched envoys to the presence of the august Sultan 
Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, I-yal-timish—May he rest Pi 


ne ie easy Burogil Pass. eee Such, at least, is the route taken by 

pa veg Ada if not by Changiz himself, who, according to the author of 
: edits Ne siri (a personal actor at Tolak in the defence against his inva- 

ue of Ghor), rejoined his camp with the heavy baggage left at Naman 
Pushta, in Tokharistan [sic], and took it on with him to Samareand, where he 

spent the spring and summer” ! ; 

The Doctor could not have had a map by him when he wrote this, and 
certainly did not read the ‘‘ Zadedt: Nasiri” aright. What the Tabakat-i- 
Nasiri contains may be seen above and farther on. If the Chingiz Khan 
had taken the route marked out for him by the Doctor from “ Pakli and 
Swat ’—but the Chingiz Khan never crossed to the east bank of the Indus 
with his army—he would have performed a feat indeed. From thence to 
Chaghan Sarae and the Pushtah-i-Nu'man in Khurasin, #o¢ in Tukharistan, 

I beg leave to say, he would have marched through a maze of mountains, the 
most difficult, perhaps, in Asia, some TO degrees from E. to W., after which, 
to reach Samrkand only, he would have had to march backward some five 
degrees more in the direction of N.E. Chaghan certainly signifies white, as 
he says, but who shall show that the place in question was named Chaghin 
Sarae in consequence of that march, or that it did not receive the name from 
Turks centuries before, or from Mughals—even the ‘Mughals reigning ins 
Tndia—centuries after? 

It will be observed that the Doctor simply says ‘‘/és rouée was probably 
across the Swat country” and ‘* through the easy Burogil Pass,” but Mr. D. C. 
Boulger, in a book entitled ‘‘ THE Lirg oF YAKOoB BreG, AMEER OF KasH- 
GAR,” whose sole authority [as he states] for such a statement is Doctor 
Bellew’s narrative in «all its fullness,” has ventured to assert,,on the bare 
probability expressed by the Doctor, that the Chingiz Khan did actually 
return from the Indus to Kashghar by the ‘ Baroghil Pass.” At pp. 28 and 

is the following >— - : 
Seema ris carried the terror of his name into the utmost recesses of 
the Hindoo Koosh. He wintered in the district of Swat, on our north-west 
frontier, a territory which is quite unk 
have added, ‘as far as he knew" ], 


ongo! Macedonian conquerors [here, epee: 5 
—— , “prom his head quarters on the banks of the Panjkora he sent 


knew 4 
a to Dehli. + +> He hastily broke up from his quarters in 
and, by the valley of the Kunar and Chitral, he entered Kashgar, through the 


Baroghil Pass. He 
All this may appeat ¥ 








ery satisfactory to the pete i 
) in the whole statement and I shall presently show t the Chingiz” 

aE atin of the sort, and ae never near the ‘ Baroghil Pass” in his : 
i This is a specimen of the nonsense called — whieh this Afghin war — 
called forth b} the hecatomb, and the public misled. es ae: 
el G, B. "Malleson, CS.L, in his ‘History of Afghanistan from the 

Ty vg states (p» 113) that “ Chinghiz Khan,” meanwhile, on the first x 

y qbreak in Khwérizm, had hastened to that “provinee, ad 
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peace !—as he was entertaining the design of conducting 
his army towards Hindistan,?and of returning, by way of the 
Koh-i-Kara-chal* and Kam-rid, to the country of Chin ; 
but, although he was burning shoulder-bones [of sheep] con- 
tinually and examining them, he used not to find permission 


suppressed the vedellion [sic. Perhaps the writer did not know that Khwa- 
razm was an independent empire, including great part of western Asia], Ai/ding 
in battle the two brothers of Faldéi-u-Din, and that he had then * marched 
southward, capturing in succession Balkh, Mérv, Herdt, Nishdpor, and Tus,” 
which places, save Balkh, the Chingiz Khan was never near in his life. 
Soon after the author informs us that from 1227 to 1251 “the enslaved 
country (Afghanistan) Aad no history” [as far as Col. Malleson knew]. 
These pages will show the correctness of history, which is ‘fa marvel of 
accuracy.” 

To return to the Chingiz Khan. His object was to save distance, and 
reach Tingkut by the shortest route. By Lakhanawati and Kim-riid the 
distance would have been still lessened, assuming that it lay as we find it in the 
maps of the old travellers and the Jesuits, but not if it had lain as far north as 
it appears in the map to the ‘‘ Mongols Proper,” wherein we are informed 
[p. 92] that “Jingis Khan wintered about the sources of the Indus,” which 
are in Tibbat itself! Ifso, he would have been very near Tingkut, without 
marching back some ten degrees west to reach Buklan, and then marching 
twenty degrees east again to reach Tingkut. He found, however, that he was 
not likely to obtain the consent of Sultan I-yal-timish to take the Kara-chal 
route, and as time pressed he had to give it up, and get into the route by 
which he had entered Khurasan in the outset. The particulars respecting his 
yeturn will be found farther on. 

2 Northern India is here referred to. 

3 In nearly all the copies of the original this word is written Jel3 with — but 

is meant the three points having been run into one, as is often done in 
MSS. This is the mountain range which several European scholars have 
made mistakes about, but our author seems to refer to the Himalayah range 
in its general acceptation, in referring to Kam-rid. Reinaud, for example, 
reads the name Kelardjek from A.-BrrONi, in the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh of 
Rashid-ud-Din ; but, in the copies of the latter work which I have examined, 
the name is correctly written. Ibn Batiitah also has Kara-chal. The de- 
scription given shows very plainly the tract of country indicated. Al-Biriini 
says the peaks resemble domes of dilaur [crystal], and that they are covered 

[ etual snow, like the mountain of Dimawand. Then, continuing his 

| from east to west, he says, next come the Bilaur Mountains in 
Turkis and that a two days’ journey brings one into 
raids. Farther on he says 



















the part the Mughal ruler 
Kashmir ; but what I 
ps tanereon: travels 


of Bilaur and Shamiln, the — 
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. that he should enter Hind, when swift messengers 
u 


: ight information to him from Tamghaj and Tingit, that 
nara of Tingit, and Tamghaj were in a state of revolt, 
and that the loss of those territories was impending; and, 


a a of necessity, he returned from the Koh-payah of 

The whole of the mountains [of that tract] were blocked 
with snow, and, by the Chingiz Khan’s command, they used 
to sweep it away ; and, by way of the passes of the terri- 
tory* of Ghaznin and Kabul, he returned to Turkistan and 
Kashghar. 

From Gibari, in the depth of the winter season, he de- 
spatched Uktae with an army of Mughal troops into Ghur 
and Khurasan. Uktae reached a place situated between 
Ghiir and Ghaznin which they [the people] call Pul*-i-Ahan- 
earan [the Blacksmiths’ Boundary], near unto Firiiz-koh, and 
there Uktae pitched his camp. From thence he nominated 
the Juzbi, Sa’di, and the Juzbi, Mankadht,’ and several 
other Ni-ins, with a large force, to proceed into Sistan, and 
the Ni-in Abkah, who was the Chingiz Khan’s personal 
Manjaniki [Engineer—head of the catapult workers], and 
in whose corps were 10,000 Mughal Manjanikis, was 


4 The word appears to be wes the plural of t=4 as rendered above. In 
the word appears to be 44 which, unless a proper 


some copies of the text 
Other copies have «*; «4 and even The Calcutta 


name, is meaningless. 
Printed Text has = 
‘The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh states that, after the defeat of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, 
the Chingiz Khan advanced up the Indus, and sent Uktiie downwards towards 
Ghaznin, and that, during the hot season, the Chingiz Khan, with ‘the main 
army, continued encamped in the plain of Mirwan—y!s tO Nirwan—v}s pe 
for it is written both ways, and also Yazwan—ylsz in expectation of 
being joined by the Ni-yan, Bala, who had been sent in pursuit of the 
Khwarazmi Sultan. When he rejoined, the Chingiz Khan moved from his 
summer quarters and set out in order to reach Tingkut by the shortest route. 
His forces advanced some marches, when news of the revolt in — 
reached him, and, as the route he was then following lay through a = 
difficult country, filled with mountains and forests, uncultivated, with a si ly 


climate, and bad water, he gave orders to make a retrograde movement back 


a i —Alfi tes that he set out from 
Parshawar [the territory of—Alfi also sta' 
ee cant and returned to his own country by the same route as 


mia i he reached the fortress of 
e, by the Bamian mountains. _ When Teach 
le 2 se o§5s—Uktiie rejoined him with his forces. 
: Pui has other meanings besides that of @ dridge, and here means as 


rendered. See page 321. 
6 In some works, Mankadah. 
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despatched against the fortress of [the] Ashiyar’ of Ghar- 
jistan. Uktde likewise sent the Ni-in, Ilji, into the hill- 
tracts of Ghir and Hirat. In short, Shahnahs [Intendants] 
and bodies of troops were appointed to proceed into every 
part of Ghir, Khurasan, and Sistan ; and, during the whole 
of that winter, those bodies of troops from the Mughal 
forces, which had entered into those different territories, 
carried slaughter into all the townships and villages thereof. 

When information had reached the Chingiz Khan of the 
slaying of the Mughal Shahnahs, he commanded, saying : 


« Fyrom whence have these people whom I have killed come + 


to life again? On this occasion my commands are on this 
wise, that the heads of people shall be separated from their 
bodies, in order that they may not come to life again.” 
Consequent upon this, they [the Mughals] devastated all 
the cities of Khurasan, a second time. 

The force* which had advanced to the gate of Sistan 
took that place by assault; and, in every quarter, and in 
every dwelling thereof, they had to fight before they were 
able to overcome the people, for the Musalmans of Sistan,’ 
women and men—great and small—all resisted obstinately 
with knife and sword. All [the males] were slain, and the 
females were martyred. 

In the city of Hirat, to the gate of which {another] 
Mughal force had advanced—as has been previously re- 
corded—there was a Khwajah, whom they were wont to 
style the Khwajah Fakhr-ud-Din-i-’ Abd-ur-Rahman, the 
‘Tbrani! [Hebrew] Banker, a Khwajah of vast opulence, 
and held in great respect ; and, on this occasion, he held 
out the city of Hirat for some days. Malik Mubariz-ud- 
Din, the Sabzwari, having evacuated and fled from the 
fortress of Firaz-koh, had arrived at Hirat, and they [the 


1 gies 
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Teele had made him commander of the forces of 
rat.’ They related on this wise that, when the Mughals 


2 The news afeatsiinti 
amie Aimee Ra hg the. Mughal armies by Sultan 
spread rapidly ; and, the wish Weim: a : rie: Ke pre anger. 
that, henceforth, the Mughals Ng ee at cng be! state 
Sultan. Consequently, in ay part cere Fed Pe ga bens with the 
or official of the Mughals, he w ae put to fad pag: oe 
selves some person to direct the pS ee or eee a —e 
until such time as the Sultan should restore order, vite Bi o dee 
hoped to become independent. : dea 
en oe ee 

aS Chat MAD ga RE, put to death, and the chief people 
chose Malik Mubiriz-ud-Din, the Sabzwari, as their leader and governor, the 
Pam who is mentioned by our author at page 1004, while the admiinistesGate 
“ civil affairs was made over to the Khwajah, Fakhr-ud-Din-i-’Abd-ur- 
pee prempnmmaleisiagumiyirieh ic 
onages were of one heart and one mind to resist the 
oe to a ih They forthwith made great exertion to put Hirat in 
a good state of defence. 

When the Chingiz Khan heard of these outbreaks, and especially that of 
Hirat, he was very wroth with his son, Tili, who had now rejoined him, and 
exclaimed ; “This comes through your withholding the sword from the 
Hiratis !” and the very next day a force of 80,000 horse was despatched on 
the way to Hirat, under command of the Nii-yan Mjidae [the Iichikdae of 
others—which seems the most correct—and Ilji of our author : Abii-l-Ghazi, 
Bahadur, spells it Ilchiktae. He was the son of Kajbin, brother of the 
Chingiz Khan, and greatly trusted by him], at the same time remarking to 
him that dead people had come to life again, but he was to take care this time 
to ensure their being dead, by cutting their heads off, and to spare nothing. 
He set out in the month of Shawwal [Sha’ban ?], 618 H. [January, 1222 A.D.]. 
Such is the date given, but it is simply impossible. It, however, tends to 
correct, at the same time that it proves itself impossible, another date—that of 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din’s defeat on the Indus. ‘Tali Khan, in the same year, had 
marched against Marw, Nishabir, and Hirat, and had returned to the camp at 
the Pushtah-i-Nu’man, near Tal-kan, which still held out, in 618 H. The news 
of the defeats inflicted on.the Mughals by the Sultan, in the spring and summer of 
that year [about the first quarter of that year which began on the 7th of March], 
required a little time to spread ; then the news of the outbreaks in consequence, 
and among them the rising at Hirat, required a little time to reach the 
Chingiz Khan’s camp. By this time Tiili had rejoined him, a supreme effort 
was made to capture Tal-kan, and after that we may suppose that he deter- 
mined to send Iljidae against Hirat, and move against the Sultan in_ person. 5 
The date generally assigned to the Sultan’s defeat on the Indus is Rajab—the 
seventh month—618 H., three months before Njidae, according to the date 
above, was sent from Tal-kan against Hirat. Some, again, say the Sultan 
was defeated in Shawwal, the month in which Iljidae is said to have been 
despatched, and this also proves that he could not have been despatched in: 
that month, but some time before. It therefore seems beyond a doubt that 
the Chingiz Khan heard of the rise at Hirat in the fifth or sixth, month of 


618 H., despatched Iijidae early in Sha’ban—the eighth month—pushed on 
. 3x 
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. Pigs ing f aed 
‘captured the city upon this occasion, this Malik Mubariz- 
ud-Din, an aged man of fine and handsome aspect, rode 





himself to Ghaznin in pursuit of the Sultan, very soon after, and defeated hi 
on the Indus in Shawwal, the ninth month of 618 4. The Sultan cou! 


have been defeated in Rajab—the seventh month—therefore ; and from these . 


dates likewise it is clearly proved that, on his way to Ghaznin and a 
the Chingiz Khan could not have been detained by the so-called siege 0 
Bamian, referred to in notes §, page 1008, 8, page 1012, and §, page 1016. 

The Nii-yan, Ijidae, in due course reached the river of Hirat, where he 
halted for the period of one month in order to prepare for undertaking opera- 
tions, and make ready the catapults and other warlike engines. From the 
neighbouring places, previously indicated by the Chingiz Khan himself, which 
had submitted to the Mughal yoke or had been subdued, he obtained assistance 
and war materials ; and, in a short space of time, from the confines of Khura- 
sin, the territories of Balkh, and the highlands of Shiwarghan, some 50,000 
horse and foot, of the people of the country compelled to serve, arrived to aid 
in the siege. 

On the other hand, they were not idle in Hirat; and Malik Mubariz-ud- 
Din prepared for a vigorous defence. All the people, high and low, great 
and small, bound themselves by most solemn pledges not to do as was done 
on the former occasion, but to fight while life remained. 

The month of preparation having expired, the Nii-yan, Iljidae, or Tiji, who 
now had a force of 130,000 men under him, advanced towards the city of 
Hirat, and four bodies of 30,000 men each were disposed, so as to operate 
against the four sides of the city, and the four gateways. He took care before- 
hand that those among his troops who should be guilty of any misdemeanour 
[no doubt this was because their defeats, by Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, had made 
them feel themselves less sure of success than previously, and it was soon 
after the Sultan’s overthrow of the two Mughal armies that this force was 
sent against Hirat, and before the Sultan’s defeat on the Indus] should be 
punished with death, but those who distinguished themselves should be fittingly 
rewarded. 

The siege was prosecuted with vigour and as bravely defended during a 
period of 6 months and 17 days, when, in the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 
619 H., the Mughal commander determined upon a supreme effort, and 
assaulted the place for several successive days, with the loss of some 5000 
men upon each occasion. The walls, from the constant battering of the 
catapults and other military engines, had become quite honey-combed, when, 
one day, about 50 ells of the curtain gave way, burying, among others, 400 
men of note among the Mughals under the débris. Three days after this 
misfortune division arose among the defenders—one purty being for holding 
out, the other for capitulation—for the people within had now become much 
straitened, both for military stores, as well as food to feed the immense 

umber of inhabitants and fugitives within the beleaguered city, whileyday by 
ry, reinforcements and assistance reaching the Mughals. At length, on 
day, in the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal—Raugat-ug-Safa says, the month 
all leave out the date—619 1 final assault was delivered where 
of the cur os and th entered the fortifications 
Ww valle nd ca 


ee 
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through the city fully armed, and arrayed in defensive 
armour; and, lance in hand, fought against the infidels 


until he attained martyrdom ; but God knows the truth of 
the matter. 


ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF THE FORTS OF KAL-YUN 
AND FIWAR? 


After the Mughal troops had effected the capture of 
Hirat and desolated the city, they divided into two 
divisions. One of these marched into Sistan, and at its 
head was the Juzbi, Sa’di, and other great Ni-ins; and 
the other force appeared at the foot [of the walls] of the 
hisar of Kal-yin, and the troops took up their position 
round about that fortress.‘ It is a fortification excessively 
strong, the like of which, in strength of construction, there 
is nowhere to be found, either in loftiness and sublimity, 
or in stability and solidity ; and in the KrTAB-I-MASALIK 
WA MAMALIK [The Book of Roads and Kingdoms], which 


carried on, the city sacked, the buildings and defences demolished, and the. 
ditch filled up. ‘The number of persons who attained martyrdom on this 

occasion amounted to 1,600,000,” in which number must be certainly included 
those who, from the towns and villages around, sought shelter within that 

stronghold ; and it will easily be perceived how difficult it was to have held 

out so long with such a number to feed. The resources of Hirat must have 

been immense. 

After the Ni-yan, Iljidae, or Iiji, had desolated the district around Hirat 
and left not a soul alive, he, after a further stay of eight days, set out for the 
fortress of Kal-yiin, as our author states ; but some authors mistake the name, 
and have Isfizar—y\ji|—which was the name of a town and district 
dependent on Hirat, through which he passed, and also mentioned in the 
«© MASALIK WA MAMALIK.” See page 397, note 7. The fortress described 
by our author lies beyond that, but the direction agrees. _ From this place the 
Mughal leader sent such of the booty captured at Hirat, as was befitting, to 
the Chingiz Khan ; and, when he reached the sasda% of Aobah, mentioned 
before, at page 358, note 3_still a well-known place on the direct route eS 
between Hirat and Kabul, although geographers, at the present day, seem to 
have very hazy ideas on the subject —he sent back a body of 2000 horse, i 
the true fiendish instinct of these barbarians, to slaughter such of the j 
tunate Hiratis as might have concealed themselves, and who now, imagining 
that the Mughals were far away, had come out of their places of oe : 
Sixteen persons, including the Khatib, were all who remained alive ! he 


particulars respecting them will be found under Uktae’s reign. 








*"s This fortress was founded by Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam. See page 342. 


d highly significant, that the pro-Mughal authors er 
allude to these events in Ghiir and Khurisdn. They either knew 
‘about them, or purposely concealed them. 
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the masters learned in science have compiled, this fortress 
is mentioned in these words : “The strongest fortress in 
the world, and the fairest, is Kal-yin.” It is such a for- 
tress that whosoever would go from the foot of [the walls 
of] the city of Hirat to the foot of the walls of that fort, it 
behoveth him to proceed twenty farsangs [leagues] in an up- 
ward direction to a considerable altitude, until he reaches 
the base of the rock upon which that fortification stands ; 
and, that point having been reached, it is necessary to pro- 
‘ceed another league upwards in order to reach the foot of 
the rock on the summit of which the ramparts of the fort 
stand. The height of that rock is about a thousand cubits, 
and the face of it is like a wall, so that it is impossible for 
any living thing to mount it, with the exception of reptiles 
of the earth; and on the top of the rock is the plateau of 
four leagues or more [in area 2]... In the fortress are seven 
wells which they have excavated in the solid rock, and in 
each of these is so much perennial water that, however 
much of it is expended, it does not diminish ; and, in the 
middle of the fortress, is an extensive plain. 

The sons of Abi-Bikr who were the champions of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, two brothers, two heroes of 
renown, and, in themselves, two huge elephants of war— 
were the seneschals * of that fortress. Trustworthy persons 
have related that both the brothers, in stature, were so tall 
that, when they used to accompany Sultan Muhammad 
Khwarazm Shah [on horseback], in procession, with their 
hands placed on his stirrup, their heads rose a head higher 
than that of the Sultan ; and the two brothers were famed 
for their valour and high spirit, and they were the Amirs 
[governors] of the fortress. During these events the Ikhti- 
yar-ul-Mulk, Daulat Yar, the Tughra-i, who was one of 
the rulers in the Khwarazm-Shahi empire, had also entered 
the fortress of Kal-yun. 


5 In most of the modern copies, ‘‘ four bow-shots or more,”’ but the context 
shows that inside the fort itself was an extensive plain. The map compiled 
Captain Sanders and Lieutenant N: orth, of the country around Hirat during 

first occupation of Afghanistan, will probably show its position, which 
out 70 miles N.E. of Hirat. : 
principal person in charge was a civilian, as previously mentioned, 
Kutab, the Ushtiyar-ul-Mulk, Daulat Yar-i-Tughra-i, as men- 
1003, but these two champions acted as seneschals of the fortress. 
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lama sri the infidel horsemen reached the base 
a a? here were in Kal-yan a great number of 
razm Shah, h ae Be Sultan Muhammad, Khwa- 
ate Puts a ee beleaguered and pressed hard 
sbetitn * ae . of Fiwar, which is opposite to it, for 
ar eee Cae even years before he obtained posses- 

} them. Kal-yiin had [since] been thoroughly pro- 
vided with men and arms, and stores and provisions. 
When the Mughal troops began the attack upon it, the 
holy warriors and tried men within descended from the 
fortress and commenced holy war upon them, and de- 
spatched numbers of Mughals to hell. Day and night 
they engaged in fighting with and resisting the infidels: 
The intrepidity of the garrison of the fortress reached such 
a pitch that it was impossible for the Mughal force to ob- 
tain sleep at night out of dread of them, and so these 
infidels completely enclosed the entire fortress round with 
a circular wall, in which they placed two gates, facing the 
fortress, with walls before them, and men were told off 
to keep watch at night® A trustworthy person related 
that a fox had remained at the foot of the rock on 
which the fortress of Kal-yiin stands, within the circum- 
vallation of the Mughals, and, for a period of seven months, 
that fox had no way by which he might get out, so strictly 
did the Mughal troops guard this wall. 

When one year of the investment of the fortress passed 
away, the Juzbi, Sa’di, with a Mughal army, from before 
the gate of Sistan, came into Khurasan, and arrived at the 
base of the fortress of Kal-yun; and, a second time, was 
the place closely invested.” 


7 That was during the time of the Ghiri Sultans and must have happened 
soon after the assassination of Sultan Muizz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, or 
ven before that event. : : 
ee 3 The Printed Text, like some ‘/S. copies, differs considerably here, and 
they have, “a double” wall. 


9 From this it appears that, before the arrival of the Juzbi, Sa’di, the 


7 emselves Wi ly blockading the place ; 
Js had latterly contented themselves with merely ee 5 
ie aa his arrival, began more active operations. Although beaten off twice, 
aie never left it entirely, and then came back again to invest it, as will pre- 
r 
fac coer has an apocryphal story to the effect, that the people of 
he great fortress of Kal-yiin, fearing the Mughals, with the help of the Hiratis, x 
rey attack them again, now that they had obtained possession of Hirat, 


, * 
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A pestilent disease overcame the defenders of the for- 
tress, and the greater part of the people died, through the 
provisions with which the fortress was supplied, which 
consisted of a large quantity of dried flesh and pistachios 
—for the pistachios of Khurasan mostly come from around 
about Kal-yan—and, from constantly eating dried flesh, 
pistachios, and clarified butter, the people of the fortress 
used to fall sick, and their heads and feet used to swell, 
and death would result. After the garrison had held out 
against this investment for a period of sixteen months, not 
more than fifty persons remained alive, and of these twenty 
were suffering from swollen feet, and thirty were strong 
and healthy. One of this band left the fortress and went 
over to the Mughal force, and made known the state of 
the garrison and of the fortress of Kal-yun ; and, when the 
Mughal troops ascertained for certain the state in which 
the people of the place were, the infidels donned their 
arms and turned their faces towards it. The garrison, 
resigning themselves to martyrdom, threw everything of 
value within the fortress, consisting of gold and silver, 
and valuable clothes, and whatever was of worth, into the 
wells, and then filled them up with large stones from the 
fortress ; and all else that remained they burnt. They 
then threw open the gateway of the fortress, drew their 
swords, and threw themselves upon the infidel Mughals, 
and attained the felicity of martyrdom. 

When the fortress of Kal-yiin was taken, a body of the 
Mughal forces which had been at the foot of the walls of 
the fort of Walkh' of Tukharistan, namely Tilan, the 
Juzbi, and Arsalan Khan of Kaialik, with those Mughal 
troops, by command of the Chingiz Khan, marched to the 
foot of the fortress of Fiwar of Kadas. This fortress of 


although they had twice been obliged to raise the investment, despatched 
eighty men to Hirat to kill Amir Abi-Bikr and Mangatae, the Mughal, 
and thus create a diversion, and direct the Chingiz Khan’s power to the 
destruction of Hirat ! : 
1 See page 1023, and also note 2, page 1024. 
2 This is the tract respecting the name of which there were some doubts at 
es 375, and 398, but Kadas and not Fadas—there is but the difference 
Gand —is the correct name, but, in some copies, it is written— 
] d among these mighty fortresses 
gns might identify the 
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Fiwar in strength, solidity, and impregnability, is still 
stronger than the fortress of Kal-yiin, and the fact of its 
strength may be held certain in that ten men can defend it. 
Between Fiwar and Kal-yiin is a distance of about ten 
farsangs [leagues], in such wise that both fortresses are in 
sight of each other. If strange horsemen should reach the 
base of the fortress of Kal-yiin in the day, the people 
would make a smoke, and, at night, they would light a 
fire; and the garrison of Fiwar used [thus] to know of it: 
and if such should reach the fortress of Fiwar the same 
would be done to make it known to Kal-yin. 

For a period of ten months * that the Juzbi, Tulan, and 
Arsalan Khan of Kaialik, lay before the fortress of Fiwar, 
on account of the great scarcity of provisions, their forces 
had become reduced to great straits. They now brought 
from the stores of the fortress of Kal-yiin what was neces- 
sary for their subsistence," so that, for a short time [longer], 
they were able to continue before the stronghold. A per- 
son from the fort of Fiwar [now] came into the force of 
the Juzbi, Tulan, and gave information of the state of the 
place, that [nearly] the whole of the garrison were dead, 
and that, throughout the whole fortress, there were not more 
than seven men alive, and out of them four or five were sick. 
Then the infidels armed themselves, and captured the place, 
and martyred those seven persons—God reward them ! 

These events happened in the latter part of the year 
619 H.,’ and this was the affair, as has been [just] related, of 
those two strongholds, than which there were no stronger 


forts in all Khurasan and Ghiir. 


we ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED IN GHUR, 


GHARJISTAN, AND FIRUZ-KOHS 


The city of Firdiz-koh which was the capital and seat of 
snc. however, that the first 
ositions not made out, always supposing, —_ 
eee other than Nisa, a very ancient place. Several of these strong- 
holds agree with the descriptions given by ice and Strabo. 
3 f the oldest copies has eight mont S. : 
4 ae patie just above that everything of yalue beet bee = wells 
or burnt, but perhaps they did not think pistachios anc 0 er p wear ch 


destroying. 
5 See note 7, page 1061. : 
6 The fortress of ‘Tilak is included 








under this heading, and ourauthor says it 
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government of the Sultans of Ghiir, the Juzbi Uklan,’ with 
the Mughal forces [under him] appeared before, in the 
year 617 H., and for twenty days and more attacked it 
vigorously, but retired without having effected their pur- 
pose The people of Firiiz-koh showed opposition towards 
Malik Mubariz-ud-Din, the Sabzwari [who was in charge], 
and rose against him ; and he was under the necessity of 
entering the upper fortress, which is situated to the north- 
east of the city, upon a lofty and overhanging mountain. 
During the time of the Sultans of Ghir there was no more 
upon that spot than a great kasr [castle],® and it used to 
be impossible for laden beasts to get there ; but, at this 
period, that Malik Mubariz-ud-Din, the Sabzwari, had re- 
stored and enlarged that fortress, he had carried a 
rampart all round the top of that mountain, and had 
made ,a road to that fortress so that laden camels used 
to go up to it, and a thousand men could find quarters 
therein. 

When disagreement arose between the people of Firiz- 
koh and Malik Mubariz-ud-Din, the Sabzwari, and the 
latter took up his quarters in the upper fortress, the people 
wrote letters to Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain '—may he 
rest in peace !—and solicited him to come thither. Malik 
Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, with the forces of Ghiir, proceeded 
to Firaz-koh, and Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, located his 
uncle’s son, Malik ‘Imad-ud-Din, Zangi, Ba’lami,? at Firtz- 
koh, and this circumstance happened in the year 618 H. 


lay between Ghir and Khurasan, and, therefore, it was situated, by this 
account, in Gharjistan, north of Hirat, or close to it. In another place [page 
362], he says it is in the hill-tracts of Hirat. ‘ 
7 This is the person who is turned into Hulakoo in Miles’s ** Shayrat ul 
- Atrak,” so-called, but it is a work of no authority whatever, and his translation 
contains gross and absurd errors. 

% As already mentioned at page 1007, which see. 

9 ‘This is the place referred to at pages 403 and 407. 

1 Here, as in other places preceding, he is, in some copies, styled Hasan. He 
was Malik of Ghiir, under the Khwarazmis, after the downfall of the Ghiri 
dynasty. This is the illustrious Malik—the son of Ali, son of Abi ’Ali— 
who caine into India in the reign of I-yal-timish, who held such a promi- 

nent position in Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmid Shah’s reign, and who was, at last, 

to death by that Sultan, or rather his advisers, See pages 702 and 798. 

tful : it is written ds in some of the best copies of the text as well as 
ve, and in others— J# and ,J#—without any points. 
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When the forces of the infidel Mughal, under Uktie,’ 
moved from Ghaznin and advanced towards Ghir, a bodys 
of troops [from that army] pushed on, suddenly and un- 
expectedly, and fell upon Firiz-koh. Malik “Imad-ud- 
Din, Zangi, they martyred in the year 619 H.; and the 
people of the city were martyred also. Malik Mubariz-ud- 
Din, the Sabzwari, evacuated the [upper] fortress, and 
came to Hirat, and there attained martyrdom; and the 
city of Firiiz-koh was wholly destroyed.* 

The fortress of Tilak, however, of which Amir Habashi- 
i-Nezah-war [the expert at the lance] on the part of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah—on whom be peace !—was 
governor, did not fall into the hands of the Mughals. 
The fortress of Tilak is a fortification totally unconnected 


% The Chingiz Khin’s son, at the time his father left the banks of the Indus. 
with the intention of returning homewards. See page 1047. 

4 This place, the seat of a powerful empire never afterwards recovered ; and 
at this day even its site appears to be imperfectly known. Its destruction is 
another specimen of the “* architectural afflatus which fell upon the world after 
the Mongol invasions.” 

But neither our author, nor any other Oriental writer, knows anything about 
Ghiir, its capital, or its sovereigns ; and when they tell us that Firiiz-koh was 
the capital they merely show their ignorance, for does not “General Ferrier” 
tell us that “ Zerni” was? In his book, entitled “* CARAVAN Journeys,” he 
states at page 248, ‘‘Zerni was, as I have before remarked, the ancient 
capital of the country of Gour. . Its position in a@ valley ts happily 

ny 
cen attempt to reach Kabul from Hirat, ‘the General » set out from the 
latter place, and says he reached as far north as Sar-i-pul, and was com- 
pelled soon after to retum to Hirat again. This journey occupied him 
from the 22nd June to the 21st July—just thirty days—on which latter ve 
he was brought back to Hirat again. During the chief part of oe . 
was under surveillance, and not permitted to roam about, and — pests 
the time through “Gour ” by starlight, but notwithstanding all this he not only 
discovered the ancient capital, but also its name, totally Berg to bi 
native author who has written on the subject, and also time to e 
tory of Gour, although he did not pile aid ee = 
i ur au 
the name correctly. —— ot an nee 4 
| Sela ie ee a tells us that the «*Gour” dynasty only 
hat it only consisted of five persons it 

oe the caudal of ‘the General’s” statements 
tters besides this, and not in this book alone), = 
in any history whatever, such a name as Zerni, ™ 


researches into the his 


contrary to fact, for 
lasted sixty-four years, 

I may be permitted t 
(upon a good many mal 
some one can show me, 


i ‘ancient capital” of Ghir. oats 
Jess that it was the “ancien F Ra 
sa is quite time such incorrect statements and such ‘* Histories shoul 


ex posed. 
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with any adjoining mountain, and the foundation of it 
dates from the time of Manichihr, and Arash,’ the Archer, 
[then] held it. In the upper part of it are chambers hewn 
in the solid rock which they call Arashi [after Arash],* and 
Amir Nasr, the Talaki,’ sunk a well, in the upper part of the 
fortress ; and the diameter of the well will be about twenty 
gaz [ells], and it is excavated in the solid rock. The water, 
however much is drawn from it, shows no decrease, and its 
depth is immense. The fortress is of great strength, and 
lies between Ghir and Khurasan. When Sultan Muham- 
mad, Khwarazm Shah, came to Balkh,’ Habashi-i-Nezah- 


§ The famous champion and archer of Manii-chihr —Heavenly-faced—the 
tenth king of the Bastaniah dynasty, and one of the heroes of the Shah- 

‘Namah. Arash, upon one occasion, is said to have discharged an arrow from 
Amul to Marw, a distance of only about “‘ forty days’ journey.” This, how- 
ever, is much of a kind with the feats the Greek heroes of antiquity performed, 
and not a whit more exaggerated. 

6 It will be seen from this, that the excavations in and around the district 
of Bamian, and where the two great idols, the Khing But—Grey Idol, and 
the Surkh But—Red Idol, stand, are, by no means, the only ones in 
these parts ; and the fact shows, in a somewhat ridiculous light, the various 
opinions respecting the latter, and their purposes. 

The account given respecting them by oriental writers is, briefly, this. 
“The Khing But is the beloved of the Surkh But, and they are each about 
fifty-two gas—ells—high. Theyare situated in the mauza’—district—of Bimian, 
a dependency of Tukharistan, on the frontier of Badakhshin. People can 
go in and come out at the fingers and toes of these idols or figures, which are 
hollow within. Some call them Lat and Manat, and in Arabic they are 
styled Yaghiis and Va'tk.” 

Masson, in his Travels, makes out these two figures to be the work of the 
‘* White Huns,” who conquered Transoxiana and ‘‘ Khorasan,” and were 
finally exterminated by ‘* Zingis Khan,” and his opinion is supposed to 
éyeceive countenance from the well-ascertained fact that Zingis Khan de- 

Ghulghuleh,” the ruins of which are scattered over the Bamian valley. 

xx considers these caves to have been catacombs. Strange 
mM ‘in connexion with “ Zingis” and ‘* the 
s own hobby] was of opinion that 
\,” and the excavations the abodes 
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with the troops of Tilak, proceeded to Balkh also, 
presented himself before the sublime threshold [of that 
monarch]. He was directed to return to Tilak,’ and put 
the fortress in order and make preparation for opposing 
the Mughals. After he returned from thence, in the be- 
iughs bho year 617 H., on several occasions, bodies of 

horsemen came to the foot of the fortress, and 
made raids in its neighbourhood ; and, in the year 618 H. 
the Ni-in, Fiki,' who was a son-in-law of the Citas 
Khan, and who commanded a force of 40,000 Mughal 
cavalry, and troops of other races, appeared at the foot of 
the fortress of Tilak with a numerous army. 

Amir Habashi-i-Nezah-war* agreed with him that he 
would become tributary to the Mughals; and came down 
from the fortress and paid homage to him, and returned to 
it again. The subsidy which he had assented to, Habashi- 
i-Nezah-war apportioned among the people of Tulak, and 
enforced its payment rigorously. This Habashi-i-Nezah- 
war, in his younger days, in the beginning of the reign of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, was a common man, 
aptri, and a maker of sacks; and, in Khurasan and 
Khwarazm, there never has been one so skilled in the use of 
the lance as he. This has been heard oftentimes from his 
own lips,—“ If, upon occasion, I should lie down on my 
back upon the ground, and take a staff in my hand, I 
would defend myself against four men with spears.” In 
short, he was a very excellent man, and his good works 
were many, and his charities countless. At this time, how- 
ever, through his having apportioned this subsidy among 
them, the whole Tilaki people decried him, and considered 
themselves oppressed in the collecting of it. One of the 





9 Talak must have been a place of considerable size, and its dependencies 
cae, as, some years before, 1200 Tilakis, were left to garrison Tabar- 
hindah, just before Sultan Mu'ize-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, Ghiri, was 
defeated by Rae Pithora at Tara’in. See pages 458 and 459. - 

At 362, our author states that it lies in the mountains in the vicinity 
of Hirat,/and is in the country of Khurasan. be he in vain to look for it in 

maps, but it is not in **Ghor,” so sty e2 
> ka was overthrown by Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, At page 1006 
ps is stated at 45,000. See note 5, page shee es 

imilari his name, be confounded with 

2 He must not, from the similarity of part of his 1 
eavetn atashiiAbd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, referred to at page 1007, 





~ who, subsequently, fell, fighting against those infidels. 
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clever, of that time, composed a verse, and, as it is witty, it 
has been here inserted in order that it may come under the 
observation of the sovereign of Islam, and that the people 
of the Tilak district may be remembered with an in- 
vocation. The Khwajah, and Imam, Jamial-ud-Din, the 
Khazinchi *—on whom be the Almighty’s mercy !—says : 
“¢T said: ‘Habashi, Nezah-war ! what is this wrong ? 
What have the Tilakis to do with rack and prison?’ 
He replied ‘I am a leather-worker and Fikii a dog :* 
The dog knows and the leather-worker knows what the wallet contains.’ ” 
The inhabitants of Tilak, both the soldiery and the 
peasantry, having suffered extortion [at his hands], revolted 
against him, seized him, and delivered up the fortress of 
Tilak and Habashi-i-Nezah-war to Malik Kutb-ud-Din, 
Husain, in order that he might take charge of it, who came 
to the fortress of Tilak, and he located therein his own 
son, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad; and the maternal 
uncle of the writer [of this work], which is Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
and whose name was Kazi Jalal-ud-Din-i-Majd-ul-Mulk, 
Ahmad-i- Usman, Nisawi, was Hakim [governor], and the 
Khwajah [Jamal-ud-Din ?] directed its affairs. After Ha- 
bashi-i-Nezah-war fell into the power of Malik Kutb-ud- 
Din, Husain, the latter for a time kept him in confinement, 
and, at length, gave him permission to proceed to the for- 
tress of Fiwar. The Malik of that fortress was the Pah- 
3 This term, signifying treasurer, is somewhat doubtful, as it is written in 
different ways, and mostly without the diacritical points— tla st 'y'e—and 
iN 
ey 5 
4 A tanner and a dog held near akin in those parts. 

6 This is an important passage, in some respects, since, without the use of 
two izafats, both of which stand in lieu of din, son of, no sense can possibly 
be made of it. At page 458, our author mentions this uncle ‘‘ of his maternal 
grandfather,” but that last part of the sentence must have been redundant or 
an interpolation, There, his name and titles are not given in full, he being 
merely styled Kazi Majd-ud-Din, Tilaki ; but it now appears that Majd-ud- 
pin was his title, and Ahmad his name, and that he was the son of ’U sman, 

the Tilaki, whose family, originally, came from Nisa. Kazi Jalal-ud-Din 

was his son, and the brother of that Kazi of Tilak, named Muhammad, 
entitled Ziya-ud-Din, who was left, along with 1200 Tiilakis, to defend the 
fortress of ‘Pabarhindah, when, thirty-seven years‘before, Sultan Mu’i -ud-Din, 

M .i-Sam, Ghiri, retired to Ghaznin after his defeat by Rae \Pithora. 
of Malik Kutb-ud-Din, the Ghiuri, must have been young in years, 

pecan "in, and the Kazi Jalal-ud-Din, directed 


; a 
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lawan, Asil-ud-Din, t ishabari F 
ecaesrneas ove ae ane te kes 
ene sine “8 Kal-yan fell into the hands of the 
icin ughals], the inhabitants of the fortress of 
heads of families ee aire 
. ee! a nsmen of each other, entered into 
mpact together,’ in the year 619 H., and caused the 
ae ie mal hoes and sent the son of Malik Kutb- 

Din, Eusain, back to the presence of his father, For a 
period of four years, they [the Tulakis] waged war against 
the Mughal infidels a great many times, and the author of 
this work, which is Minhaj-ud-Din-i-Saraj, during these 
four years, used to join the people of Tilak, who were all 
kinsmen and brethren, in their holy warfare, and, in the 
end, it continued safe from the hands of the infidels. 

After the people of Tilak became disobedient to the 
authority of Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, he determined 
upon retiring into Hindustan, in the year 620 H.,* and the 
fortress of Tilak remained unmolested.’ 

Subsequently to these events, the author of this work 
chanced, upon two occasions, to undertake journeys into 
the Kuhistan on the subject of a mission : the first time, in 
the year 621 H.,' and, on the second occasion, in 622 H. 
Afterwards, in the year 623 H., on the part of Malik Rukn- 


§ Mentioned at page 1003. 

7 The date here given in the text, in which all copies agree, is @~—seven— 
but it cannot possibly be correct, and must be a mistake for es nine—be- 
cause Fiwar, which held out over a year, was not captured, by our author’s 
own account, until the latter part of the year 619 H. The investment of that 
fortress was only undertaken after the fall of Walkh of Tukharistan, against 
which Arsalan Khan of Kaialik, and Tilan, the Juzbi, were despatched in the 
third month of 618 H., and which held out for eight months. See pages 


1023 and 1055. 
8 An account of what misfortunes befell 


farther on. ; $ 
9 At page 1069 it is stated that, on the r2th of a month, not given, in the 
year 620 H., the Mughals sprang an ambuscade against Tilak, but did not suc- 
ceed in their object. At page 1070 also, our author further states, that Taiak 
was entered in 620 H. by the Mughals, after Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, 
had retired from the territory of Ghir with other Maliks, and they were 
making towards Hind by the route over the Arghand river. : 
1 At this time Khurasan was entirely clear of Mughals. These joumeys are 
t of the downfall of the Mulahidahs, which 


ntioned farther on in the accoun! d | 
pet and page 2Q1. He undertook two journeys for Malik Rukn-ud-Din, 
: ‘ 


the first was in 622 H. See page 1039. 


him on his way thither will be found 
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ud-Din, Muhammad-i-’ Usman, the Maraghani, of Khaesar 
[of Ghiir], the author proceeded to the presence of Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, the Khwarazmi; and, in the same 
year, on the part of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, he 
went on another mission to the Badshah * of the Kuhistan, 
to Neh® and to Sistan. After this the author set out [on 
his journey] towards Hindiistan. 

Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin [subsequently 2], came to Tilak," 
and the people of that fortress paid obeisance to him, and 
he removed [some of ?] them to Gistan. In the disaster of 
Sistan, they all attained martyrdom,’ and [the remainder 
of ?] that people continued there [at Tilak]. The Amir of 
Tilak fat that time ?] was Hizabr-ud-Din, Muhammad, son 
of Mubarak, and he went to Kyuk Khan,’ and, up to this 
present day, his children hold that fortress. 


ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS WHICH TOOK PLACE BEFORE 
THE FORT OF SAIF-RUD OF GHOUR. 


The fortress of Saif-rid of Ghir’ is the strongest of all 


2 Nota sovereign or king here, but the Muhtashim—a sort of Abbot or Prior— 
of the Mulahidah heretics, on the part of the head of that sect. See ‘* Panjab 
and Dehli,” in 1857, ‘‘by Rev. J. Cave Browne,” who raises up a ‘ Badshah” 
—a king—by means of the poor old Akhiind of Suwat [lately dead], not know- 
ing that words sometimes have two meanings. ) 

3 The Printed Text is always wrong with respect to the name of this well- 
known place. See under the Maliks of Sijistin, page 200. 

4 At page 201 our author says Binal-Tigin took possession of the fortress of 
Isfizar, as well as that of Tilak, in 623 H., about the time he himself left his 
native country and set out for Hind, and at page 200 he states, that Binal- 
Tigin was despatched to Neh, by Burak, the Hajib, to the assistance of one of 
the rival Maliks of Sistin, and that he took possession of Neh for himself. 

5 Our author says ‘‘all,” as contained in the whole of the AZSS. collated, 
but this cannot be, for, otherwise, how could he have remained at ‘Tilak at the 
same time? Perhaps, as these events occurred at the period he was preparing 
to leave for Hind, his account became somewhat confused. At the time the 

Mughals invested the citadel of Sistan—the second time of their appearing in 

A that country—these very Tiilakis who were removed formed part of the Sistin 
garrison and made a gallant defence. Hizabr-ud-Din, Muhammad, was set up 
by the Tilakis after Binal-Tigin withdrew, and, having made submission to 
the Mughals, was allowed to continue to hold it. The siege of Sistan is men- 
tioned farther on. ; ' 

- 8 Kyuk Khin ascended the throne in 643 H., and died in 647 H., some say 
1648 H. See under his reign. It is most absurd to notice how this simple 

» has been written in some copies: ‘the text—el)— Js Jes and 

is . 
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the strong .. 
OS eat ae se Jibal [mountain tracts], and the 
Be eteud-Dtn = co father of the Sultans 
cae son of ‘Loud-Din ALi Mase 
2 ee Khwarazm Shah, retired from 

: AD aZa ara 
th oe acans n, he commanded so that 
ee A ea should put the fortress in a 
a, lees . naretgs but little time [to do it in], and 
d d construct more than a reservoir in the 
upper part of it; for, two months after the command was 
ge gh rycen ante 
structing é nything more did not offer itself. 
| seeabegaitae = mere: sufficient water for about 
Ba rooms come ay people of the fortress. The 
: é eir depredations into all parts of 
Ghiir ; and the whole of the quadrupeds of every kind 
from all parts, fell into the hands of the infidels, and the 
people of Ghir attained martyrdom, through a diram of 
four dangs.’ 

Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, with his troops, sought 
shelter within that fortress, and the Ni-in Mangitah, the 
Ni-in Karachah, and the Ni-in Utsuz,! with a numerous 
army, advanced to the foot [of the walls] of the fort, and, 
when they understood that the defenders had but a small 
supply of water, they fixed their camp at the base of the 
stronghold, and commenced hostilities. For a period of 
fifty days they assailed it with great vigour, and, on both 
sides, a great number of Musalmans attained martyrdom, 
and Mughals beyond compute went to hell. There was an 
immense number of quadrupeds in the fortress; and as 





8 Four forts are mentioned as having been constructed by him, but this one 
js not mentioned. See page 341. The jida? of Ghir has already been noticed. 

8 This appears to be some proverb or trite saying. It might be read “four 
dangs out of a diram ”—four fourths. A diram has four dangs or tangs. Or 
it may mean that many people lost their lives in attempting to save their 

ttle. 
ma This name is very doubtful in the text, no two copies being alike ; but 
this is, at least, Turkish, and is plainly written—j-5!—in one copy- The 
others may be Albar, Alsar, Absar, Atar, Asaz, Albasar, or Alburz, and thus, 
in three copies, the second letter is 4, and in three other copies the last letter 
iss. This leader’s name does not occur in other histories, because they do 
not contain any account whatever of the attacks upon, and determined defence 
of, these strongholds, nor is his name to be found in a long list of the Chingiz 


Khan's Ni-yins. 
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many as they were able to cure by drying they slaughtered, 
and the remainder, amounting to the number of 24,400 
odd, perished for want of water. The whole were thrown 
from the ramparts of the fort on to the glacis on the side of 
the hill [on which it stood], and the whole face thereof, for 
a depth of some forty gas [ells], was completely strewn with 
the carcases of the dead animals, so that not a yard [of 
space] of the whole hill could be seen for them. 
Orders were given so that, for the people of the fortress, 
a stated allowance of water, grain, and other provision was 
fixed, to each man half a man {about a gallon, or rather 
less] of water, and a man of grain ;° and to Malik Kutb-ud- 
Din, Husain, one man of water—half for [his own] drinking, 
and half for the purpose of his ablutions. There was no 
horse in the fortress but one, the private horse of Malik 
Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, for the use of which the water 
expended in the Malik’s ablutions used to be set aside, and 
was collected in an open vessel so that the animal might 
drink it. When a period of fifty days had expired, the 
party which had been stationed to guard the reservoir of 
tion that not more than one day’s supply 


water gave intima’ 
remained in it; and a person, from the fortress, went away, 


and informed the Mughal troops of that circumstance. 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, when he ascertained the fact, 
convened the males of the people of the fortress at the time 
of afternoon prayer, and proposed that, the next morning, 
at break of day, they should put all the females and chil- 
dren to death* with their own hands, and throw open the 
gateway of the fortress, and that every man, armed with a 
naked sword, should conceal himself in some place within 
the fortress, and, when the infidel Mughals should enter it, 
they [the Musalmans}, with one accord, should fall upon 
them with their swords, and should continue to fight them 
until they should attain the felicity of martyrdom. 
All pledged themselves to this, and submitted their 


2 About $ lbs. This weight varies in the different countries and districts of 
ia, Afghanistan, and India, from 8 Ibs. to 40 Ibs, + 
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hearts to martyrdom: i H 

in their ade a nena ie : Sar 
until, at the time of evening 4 ee ae of each other, 
lost High and Holy ee pe Almighty God, the 
{upon them], and, out an His b ‘eee ve 
clouds, so that, on the summits or. ei * 
about, and parts adjacent, caule ia ne rae — 
descended, and the snow of aa an ot a 7 
that, from the army of the infid ee es 

a ee of els without, and the cham- 
pions of the faith within the fortification, a hundred oe 
sand exclamations and cries arose in vokdeeean a 
succour of the Most High God. The people of the f pees 
who had withdrawn their hearts from existence oe von 
the hand of hope of life, and who had endured the Bis : 
fifty days, and during that time had not drunk the via 
of their fill of water, drank from the coverings of the tae 
and sayah bans, so much snow water, in ‘satisfying * hate 
longing, that, for a period of seven days after, smoke issued 
from their throats along with their saliva. 

When the Mughal forces beheld that Divine assistance, 
and witnessed the bountifulness of the Creator, they knew 
that the people of the fort had saved at least a month’s 
supply of water, or even a two months’ supply, that the 
month of Zi [the fourth solar month] was come to its 
close, and that, without doubt, in the winter season, snow 


would fall successively. The following day, therefore, they © 


abandoned their position before the fortress and raised the 
investment, and went to hell until the following year. 
When the new year, 619 H.,° came round, again the 


Mughal forces from Khurasan, Ghaznin, and Sistan, entered — 


the different parts of the mountain tracts of Ghar. After 
the disaster which befel Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Khwara 
Shah, a force from the Mughal armies, amply equip 











4 In most copies of the text Fone cooking-place, a kitchen, 


the printed text 5 has been uséd for ot ang 
5 The greater number of the copies of the text have 618 H., but 

‘Jalal-ud-Din’s defeat happened, not in the seventh month- 
., as generally stated, for the reasons already given in note 
awwal, the ninth month, the second attack on this 
the beginning of a year, must have hap) ; 


and it is subsequently stated | 
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and provided, and [consisting of] cavalry, and infantry, and 
Amirs, beyond computation, appeared at the foot of the 
fortress of Saif-riid, and pitched their camp ; and hostilities 
commenced. As Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, had had 
opportunity, and had constructed reservoirs, and collected 
vast store of provision, he fought many encounters with the 
Mughal troops, and used strenuous efforts against them ; 
and, the greater the efforts and endeavours the infidels put 
forth, the stronger became the affairs of the fortress, and 
the more intrepid grew the warriors of the faith. On this 
occasion, the fighting continued, and they kept up the in- 
vestment, for a further period of two months, and, in no 
way, could they obtain possession of the fortress. 

After that [period of time], the infidels turned their faces 
towards treachery and deceit, and entered into the gate of 
peace, and propounded words of amity. As the people, for 
a considerable time, had suffered the disquietude and care 
of a fortress, out of eagerness for gold, and clothes, and 
cattle, at a cheap rate, they were agreeable to an accom- 
modation. Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, used to dissuade 
them greatly from entering into a truce with infidels, but 
the people had become wearied and exhausted, and the 
fate of some of them was near at hand. His expostulations 
were of no avail; and, in the end, a truce was agreed to, 
on the stipulation that, for a period of three days, the 
people of the fortress should come into the Mughal camp, 
bring the commodities they possessed and dispose of them, 
and take away the gold and silver the price thereof, and pur- 
chase such cattle and woollen garments as they required ; 
and that, after the expiration of three days, the Mughal troops 
should march away from before the place. When the truce 
had been ratified, the people of the fortress conveyed all 
such commodities as they possessed into the camp of the 
accursed ones, and for a period of two days bought and 
sold what was necessary, and not a Mughal infidel, or any 
one else,° annoyed any person whosoever. When the night 
of the third day came, the infidels concealed a great 

number of armed men behind rocks, (bales of] clothes, 
pack-saddles of animals, and in the old gullies and ravines 


ence of the Karligh chief, Arsalan Khan of Kaialik, is doubt- 
o here. : as a 3 

he é tak She os 
Bete ot nt a 3 ae 
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oe ai! oS a when the morning of the third 
mountain and ae ares ta ee peer ie < 
ee chins eae a among the infidels in their 
and raised a shout a eee a — 
gade, who os bu i i ‘deal fiber a 
seized, on ities ee ot ie ee 
Ae eee ee one ‘ usalmans and slew them, with 
a persons whose lives Almighty God had 
i i dee ns We had arms with them, or displayed 

j y first deprived of their weapons, and then 
slew them. 

At this place an incident occurs, and a piece of advice 
for observers and readers offers ; and it is this: There was 
a leader among the soldiery [in the fortress], a Nishapuri, 
a thorough man, whom they were wont to style Fakhr-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-Arziz-gar [the worker in tin’], one 
among the followers of Amir Habashi-i-Nezah-war, who 
was, at this time, in the fortress of Saif-riid, in the service of 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain. He [Fakhr-ud-Din] also had 
gone into the camp of the Mughals, and was buying and 
selling ; and, in the leg of his boot, he had a knife in shape 
like a poniard. A Mughal, who was trafficking with him, 
desired to seize him, but he laid hand on his knife, and 
drew it out of the leg of his boot. The Mughal stayed his 
hand from him, and Fakhr-ud-Din again placed his foot to 
the mountain, and returned in safety to the fortress, 

The warning [here conveyed] is, that it behoveth not a 
man, in any case, to be passive in the matter of his own 
safety, particularly when in a place he may be holding 
parley with a foe, or be in the company of an enemy; and 
he should see to his own preservation for some useful pur- 
pose, and not be without a weapon: for the rest, the pro- 
tection of the Most High God is sufficient to preserve 


whom He wills. 
Trustworthy persons have related that two hundred and 


7 Workers in tin are not generally “ Jeaders ” of soldiers, and the word here 
used, viz, ‘ Sipah-Salars, » is that also applied to the commander of an 
army ; but, of course, the context shows what is meant here. 

8 Here is a good proof how wrong are the ideas of some persons as to the 
Musalmans and their religion, that a// must be, and is left to fate, and that no 
effort must be made on their own parts to help themselves. Our author here 
describes the teachings of his religion. 

3 Y2 
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eighty men of note and heads of families, valiant® men, fell 
captive into the hands of the Mughals [upon this occasion] ; 
and, such a disaster having befallen the people of Islam, 
there was not a dwelling [in the place] in which there 
was not mourning.” On the occurrence of this misfortune 


the 


Mughal Ni-ins employed emissaries to propose that 


they [the people of the fort of Saif-rid] should ransom 


the 


ir own people; but Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, did 


not consent. When the Mughals understood that, on this 
occasion, the people of the fortress would not take the bait 


of 


treachery, they, on the following day, bound all the 


Musalmans who had become captive—ten and fifteen to- 
gether—and killed them with sword-wounds, stones, and 
knives, until they made martyrs of the whole of them. 


Th 


e next day, the Mughals made preparations to renew 


the attack; and Malik .Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, the night 
before the attack, gave directions so that all the great 
[blocks] of stone [lying about] on the face of the hill near 
the khak-rez' of the fortress were speedily placed in such a 
manner that the touch of a child would move them from 
their places and send them rolling down. More than a 
hundred great stones as big as mill-stones, and hand-mill- 
stones, fastened to beams of wood, at the extremity of 
each beam a millstone, they had drawn out; and those 
beams were fastened to the battlements of the fortress by 
ropes. The whole of the men of the fortress were divided 
into two bodies: one half were concealed on the top of the 
ramparts, behind the battlements, and the other half out- 
side the fortress, at the foot of the ramparts, behind the 
great blocks of stone. Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, en- 
joined that, until the sound of the kettledrums of the for- 
tress arose, not a person should show himself. 


All things having been arranged in this manner, at dawn 


the next morning, all at once, the Mughal forces—great 
and small, Amirs and common men, infidel Mughals and 


renegades, armed at all points—issued from their camp, 


This tends to show what these forts were—in reality, fortified towns in 


y* 
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aie ole ae towards the fortress, 
seabht an n 10,000 valiant men 
Brad ey brought upwards, 
* ie Shbadlei eas ire more than the distance 
the Musalmans appeared in a pleted ee 
| eine sie i mae When between the in- 
side of the hill femateGa tient eee en be io 
ON sitosctandiinn oat ga eat the kettle-drums within 
and common ieemaley is aa ne ene 
stones, beams, and £6 es pe eat the are a ie 
ie, “4 Pp 8, =a sent the great stones rolling 
ae Almighty God so willed it, that not a single indi- 
vidual among the infidel force should escape being killed 
wounded, or disabled; and, from the summit? of the hill 
the base of the same, Mughals and renegades lay prostrate 
together, and a great number of the Mughal grandees 
Ni-ins, and Bahadurs, went to hell. ; 

The remainder of the Mughal army arose and retired 
from before the foot of the fortress, This victory, bestowed 
through the grace of Almighty God, according to the pro- 
mise: “It is a duty incumbent on Us to help the Believers” 
—took place on Thursday,‘ in the year 620 H. 

On Sunday, the 12th of the same month, they [the 
Mughals] sprung an ambuscade against the fortress of 
Tilak,’ and made determined attacks upon it; and, on 


For example, 
under shields, 
The Musalmans had given 


2 The words, or compound word, here used, differ considerably in different 
copies of the text, but one has plainly 5%,~—another 3%~—and two others 
3% and 38» respectively ; and all three last are probably intended for the 
first, which is the name of a description of shield or buckler made of buffalo 
hide ; and this would signify men under bucklers, as rendered above. * The 
Printed Text has 55 

3 Every copy has fort—ass—instead of hill—ss—but the error is palpable. 
The Mughals were within about one hundred yards of the foot of the walls 
when the great stones were sent rolling down upon them, and they had 
no chance of gaining the top of the fortress. Had they been able to reach that 
they might have captured the place. 

4 Here is one of the justly “‘ vaunted impregnable castles and fortresses” 
which were xot ‘ without exception captured,” as the Kashghar Mission 
History informs us they were. 

The month is wanting in every copy of the text collated, but, from what 
has been stated at page 1065, that in the first month of the year 619 H. the 
Mughals set out to invest it the second time, and that this happened in 620 ., 
the fortress must have held out over a year. ; 

5 As usual with our author, this circumstance he leaves out altogether in his 


- 


‘ 
3 
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that day, the infidels lost great numbers of men killed 
before that fortress ; and then they retired. 

When the infidel Mughals had withdrawn from Khur- 
asan, and the 7zda/ [mountain tracts] of Ghir and Khurasan 
had become clear of that host, Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, 
resolved upon retiring into Hindistan, together with other 
Maliks of Ghir, such, for example, as Malik Saraj-ud-Din, 
’Umr-i-Kharosh,’ from the territory of Jar,7 and Malik Saif- 
ud-Din, and others, all joined him, and, with their families 
and dependents, set out. By destiny’s decree, a force from 
the infidel Mughals’ main army was nominated [about this 
time] for the purpose of ravaging Khurasan, and, at the head 
of that army, was a Mughal of note, whose name was 
Kazil Manjuk; and it entered Khurasan. From the side 
of Hirat and Isfizar it advanced to the foot of the fortress of 
Tilak,’ and every Musalman the Mughals found within 
the fortress [of Saif-riid] they martyred, or made captive. 
There they obtained information from the captives of the 
departure of Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, with other Maliks 
of Ghir, with their families and dependents, and their 
followers. They set out after the Ghiiri forces, and, on the 
banks of the river Arghand,” discovered them, engaged in 
constructing a bridge over that river, in order that they 
might pass over the troops, families and dependents, and 
effects. Suddenly and unexpectedly, the Mughals came 
upon them. Malik Saif-ud-Din, with his followers, sought 


account of the fortress of Tilak already given, but gives it here in the account 
of Saif-riid ; and, since the month is not mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
it cannot be gathered from this. See page 1061. 

6 This term is both written Kharoshi and Kharoshti, as well as Kharosh. 
See pages 433, and 493. 

7 Thus in the best and in the greater number of copies of the text, but in 
others Jl and ,& respectively. It is some district in Ghiir evidently, but no 
such place has been before mentioned in this work, 

8 Our author must mean from the side of Isfizar and Hirat, as going from 
the latter to the former place, or in its direction, would be moving farther from 
the river Arghand. The fortress of Saif-riid must, from this, have been aban- 
doned in a defenceless state, : 

9 Not the ‘‘ iver Arghand-ab”—Urgundab, or Urghundab, is entirely out 
the question, and, indeed, it may be said that no such river exists—dé itself 
ver and water, and we might as well say the river Arghand river or 
h is the real signification of ‘river Arghand-ab.” The word 
angry, full of rage, impetuous, bold, etc., and thus denotes 


‘ 
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the Protection of the hills, and so remained safe, and again 
retired towards the mountains of Ghir. Malik Saraj-ud- 
Din, ’Umr-i-Kharosh, stood to fight, and was martyred ; 
and Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, by great stratagem,! 
dashed his horse into the river, and, with a few ee 
emerged from it [on the opposite bank], All the rest of 
the Amirs of Ghir, chieftains, and warriors, and the females, 


all attained martyrdom, including the sisters, daughters, 
and kinsfolk of Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain. 


From thence the Mughal army returned again towards 
Ghir and Khurasan. 


THE FALL OF THE FORT OF ASHIYAR, OF GHARJISTAN,? 
AND OTHER FORTRESSES, 


Trustworthy persons have narrated, that, when the 
Chingiz Khan determined to advance from his camp at 
the Pushtah [hill] of Nu’man of Tal-kan of Khurasan * to- 
wards Ghaznin, he left behind there his baggage and heavy 
materials, and his treasures, because it was impossible for 
wheeled carriages to be taken into the defiles and passes 


1 Some of the best copies of the text have jl ek¢—with, or after 
much fighting, and some others have yl J#—with a numerous follow- 
ing, but I read it gk dee —by much or great stratagem. The reason for 
so doing is that it is said that the Malik who stood to fight was killed, and 
that Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, with a few followers, reached the opposite 
bank. It is possible many persons may’ have been drowned in crossing, but 
our author does not say so. Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, had probably heand 
of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din’s feat on the Indus, and here followed his sovereign’s 

ing example. 

i this as Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, who recovered the body of 
his wounded Sultan, *Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, mentioned at page 416, which see, 
and gained great renown in India. At last he fell a victim to ingratitude, * 
as some state, intrigue on the part of Ulugh Khan. See pages 702, 798, ani 


833. The best Paris copy of the text always blunders at this: nee, ppp 
which there is not the shadow of a doubt, and turns it into Ghazistan 2 Ee e 
ibe appears to have imagined that Ghuzzistin was meant. Here is another 
pi f respecting the position of Tal-kan, and also another proof against a siege 
ee ” fortress as Bamian, which is said to have stopped the Mughal 
Cie! = his way to Ghaznin. No other author whosoever mentions his 
ne Teft his heavy materials, baggage, and wheeled afiey or 2 a ae 
Jace, and no other +h interesting an nt 
P 


writer enters into suc! ars is 
respecting these strongholds, and the doings of the Mughals in these parts. 
3 Gharjistin is & district or province, once an Im 


dependent principality of 
Khurasin. See page 341+ 
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of Gharjistan, by reason of the very mountainous nature of 
that country, and the impracticability of the roads. When 
the Mughal army moved towards Ghaznin, only a small 
force was left behind for the protection of the heavy 
materials, baggage, and wheeled-carriages. The fortresses 
of Gharjistan of Khurasan were near by, namely, the for- 
tresses of Rang,‘ and Bindar [Pindar], Balarwan, Laghri," 
Siya-Khanah,’ Sabekji,’ and Ashiyar. The most of these 
fortresses are galleries on the faces of the mountains, in 
such wise that the rain falls upon the inhabitants of those 
strongholds, and springs of water flow forth in front of the 
galleries of [forming] these fortifications.’ 

Within the fortress of Ashiyar was a Gharjah' Amir of 
great determination and energy, and his name was Amir 


4 In some copies of the text the name of this fortress is written ob, 
—Rang, and in others #;—Zang. The former appears the most correct, 
according to the most trustworthy copies of the text. See page 1003. 

6 Here, as at page 115, the name of this fortress is written in some of the 

less trustworthy copies of the text, Yalarwan, with , for ;—one has Birwan— 
elyx—and one ls, which may be read in various ways. See also page 436. 
Tt is the stronghold in which Khusrau Malik, the last of the Mahmiidi 
Sultans of Ghaznin, was confined, and, subsequently, put to death, together 
with his son, Bahram Shah, who was kept in captivity within the walls of 
Saif-rid of Ghir. 

6 A native of this place was feudatory of Lakhar-or in 642 H. See 
page 739- 

7 At page 416, this fortress, in some copies, is styled sl b.—Sata- 
Khanah as well as sl \.—Siya-Khinah. Here, however, the different 
MSS. vary still more, for, whilst two of the three best [the oldest 
abruptly terminates at page 1026] here have s& b.—Sata-Khinah, and 
als 4—Shiya or Shia-Khanah, others have ails s—Shina-Khanah, and 
als l. Sa-Khanah, and some, the more modern copies, turn it into s..— 
Sangah, which is a totally different place, in Mandesh, not in Gharjistan. 
See pages 331 and 340. ; 

8 At page 363, the name of this fortress is as above, in the best copies of 
the text, and in others varies considerably, as stated in the foot-note ; but 
here one of three oldest and best copies has what may be read either 
Sanbagji or Sanbakji, or 4e~—Sabangji or Sabankji, whilst another of 
the three best copies has (— without any diacritical points whatever, 
 Baihaki mentions a fort of alte i somewhere near Ghaznin, 
bly west of it, but the latter must bea different place. rs 
Jur author has described these famous strongholds so plainly that, should 

portunity offer of exploring these parts, of which we know com: 
there will n ty, from their peculiarity, in [ee 
n the rocks something after the 
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Muhammad, the Maraghani2 As there wasa vast amount 
of wealth, and also innumerable captives, and numerous 
horses, in the Mughal camp[at the Pushtah-i-Nu’man], Amir 
Muhammad-i-Maraghani, with a strong force, started from 
the fortress of Ashiyar, and seized upon as many wheeled 
carriages, laden with gold and other wealth, as he possibly 
could, from the Mughal camp, set a great number of 
captives free, and obtained possession of many horses. On 
one or two occasions Amir Muhammad performed such 
like feats of daring, and displayed similar determination.’ 
When the Chingiz Khan set out from the territory of 
Gibari towards Turkistan, and despatched his son, Uktae, 
towards Ghir, Uktae, that winter, fixed his camp between 
Firaiz-koh and Ghaznin, and sent out bodies of his forces 
in every direction, as has been previously recorded* The 





2 See page 1003. He was the ancestor of the Kurat dynasty. 

3 Which it is almost needless to state will not be found chronicled in any 
pro-Mughal history. 

4 See page 1047. 

Strange to say, our author, although he refers in detail to the despatch of 
Uktae with an army, never refers, in the most remote manner, to Chaghataie 
and the force under him, nor will any reference to it be found under the 
reigns of Kaba-jah or I-yal-timish. I will, therefore, notice, as briefly as 
possible, what the subsequent writers mention on the subject. 

Alarming accounts, as our author also mentions at page 1084, reached the bj 
Chingiz Khan respecting the state of affairs in Tingkut and Khitie in conse- 4 
quence of his prolonged absence in the west, and that the Tingkttis and 7 

a 
ij 
f 





ita-is were preparing to throw off the Mughal yoke. Having held counsel 
Peas ie Tra-yis, Karachar [the ancestor of Amir Timir], and other 
Ni-yins and chiefs, he determined to despatch a force to endeavour to find out 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, wherever he might be, for his existence troubled him, 
and whose prowess and energy he feared. It was further determined that “ 
army, which was to be very powerful, should push on as far as the pe 
Kich and the Mukranat [ie. the Mukrans], and the frontiers of _ . 
army was put under the command of Chaghatae, and he sa _ to fees y es 
devastate and ruin the countries through which he passed, in wee att i 
Sultan might have no means of seats strength or resources, or of recovering a 
rate ly crippled. : | 
pve lecgederiitees * uae under the command of Uktae, which was 
to advance from the valley of the river of Sind a ae bes was on 
devastate the country in that direction, and so utterly d jestroy ee 
Jd be no more inducement for Sultan Jalal-ud-Din to t ere, 
ci of the movements of this force, is | 


thor’s account, as given above, 
pe Sse nes Tt was also intimated that, towards the close of the cold | 
mu . 


Zamin. Z 
t urdit would be moved towards Turan : : : 
ener Chaghatae, which was the most numerous, penetrated into ‘ 


sind and the Mukranat, but, strange to say, not-on® af the pry ee ee 
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Ni-in Abkah, who was the Amir of 10,000 Manjanik-chis 


5 See page 1047. 





referred to above, and previously, says by what route it went, and no reference 
is made to it either under the reign of Kaba-jah or I-yal-timish. This army is 
said to have overrun the whole of the territories in question, and to have 
wintered [the winter of 619-20 H.—A.D. 1222-23], within the limits of a terri- 
tory named Kalinjar—2—on the banks of the Sind river [but the name is 
also written y#—Lanjar—#—Kanjar, and even »*)—Lanhar, the letter cin 
the latter, however, is without points, and may be intended for j, ch, or 
kh. The Rangat-us-Safa calls it Kalanji—¢%], the ruler of which part 
of the country was the Salar, Ahmad; but who he was, and whether he was. 
independent, or the feudatory of any sovereign, the chroniclers say not ; 
and he is not known to the historians of Hind or Sind. 

The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says he passed the Aof season on the confines or 
frontiers of 45 #» but this name, being without points, is unintelligible, and 
that the ruler of this part was the Salar, Ahmad. 

The fort in which Isra’il, the Saljiik, was imprisoned and died, referred 
to at page 117, and note 3, is spelt like the first name mentioned, and 
with long a—’—and the word ein the Raugat-us-Safa may have been 
4é¥ originally. This fort lay, we are told, in the Multan province, and was 
subsequently called Talwarah, but the place where Chaghatae’s army wintered 
is said to have been on the banks of the Sind. 

Whoever this Salar Ahmad was, he is said to have done his utmost to sup- 
ply the requirements of the Mughals, and the subsistence of that great army. 
It, however, became prostrated with sickness through the unhealthiness of the 
climate [in the ‘‘ Mongols Proper” this sickness, by mistake, is transferred to 
his father’s army !], and also impeded with a vast number of captives, in such 
wise that, in every tent [or dwelling, or hut—the word used is £4dnah], there 
were from ten to twenty, or twenty to forty, and they had the task of bringing 
and preparing the food of the army, In this sickly state of his troops, 
Chaghatée issued commands for each captive to clean 400 manns [of 4 sers or 
8 Ibs. each] of rice—and this shows they were in a rice-growing country—and 
the task was completed within the following week. His next command was 
to massacre the whole of these Hindiis [sic in /SS.], and, by the next mom- 
ing, they were all killed, and their bodies lay about in great heaps. How 
unjust to call those times the dark ages! The Mughals, barbarians and 
infidels as they were, carried on war as it was carried on by ‘ Christians ” in 
the years of grace 1877 and 1878, 

Whether the object of this massacre was to preyent an outbreak among the 
captives in the weak state of his army, who can tell? Another strange thing 
is that, throughout the year 619 H., and in the hot season of 620 4., Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din was in the countries on the Indus which constitute the present 
Panjab, had defeated the Khokhars, and afterwards gained their alliance, and 
had overthrown Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, before Uchchah. Towards 
the latter part of 620 H., Sultan Jalal-ud-Din had come by way of Multan and 

hah to Shiwstan, the modern Sihwan, and into Lower Sind, remained 


-moyed from Sind, by way of Mukran, in 621 11, on his way into 
of the movement of a numerous army of Mughals, which, if 
writers are correct, must have been this very army. See 


ral months, sent an expedition as far east as Nahrwalah in Guzarat, 
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[catapult workers], he nominated to proceed [with his men] 


note *, page 293, It is therefore difficult to imagine whereabouts ‘« Kalinjar” 

was, “near the banks of the Sind,” where Chaghatae and his a 

have passed the winter of 620 H., and still more eg he could potion 

information respecting the Sultan, as will be mentioned presently ; he could 

not have searched very diligently for him. It would have been a grand oppor- 

bai for the Sultan to have fallen upon the Mughals had he known the state 
ey were in. 

To return to the movements of Chaghatae. He, finding no trace of the 
Sultan or his whereabouts, as soon as his troops had: somewhat recovered from 
their sickness, determined to return, and set out, accordingly, on his way back 
to Turin-Zamin. It is a long march from the territory of Mukran to the 
Hindii-Koh, and yet the Mughal historians say not one word respecting the 
route followed. 

I find the author of the ‘‘ Afongols Proper,” pages 90 and 91, quoting 
Wolff on this very subject, but, as Wolff often makes strange statements, 
one of which is contained in the passage referred to under, and as he gives 
no authorities, his statements are not very reliable. The passage is this: 
“« While Jingis retired northwards his son Jagatai [this is the ‘* Mongol Proper” 
name for Chaghatiie, probably] made a raid into Kerman in pursuit of 
Rokn-ud-din, a brother of , Jalal-ud-din (i He advanced as far as Tez 
[according to Abii-Ishak, the Istakhuri, Tiz is a seaport in Mukran], on the 
borders of the Indian Ocean, passed through Beloochistan [{which, being an 
entirely modern name, will not be found in any early author], where he win- 
tered, and where he also lost a large number of his soldiers, and returned by 
the mountain land of the Afghans [this last clause of the sentence must also be 
Wolff’s own. ‘The land of the Afghans in that belies: be ee where he 

vas joined by Bela Noyan,” etc., etc. See page 261, an note *. 
= ae aes notice the proceedings of the army under Uktae, which are but 
slightly alluded to by the writers I take this from 5 but our author supplies 

ils i s they, writing while in the employ of 
some details not mentioned by them, as Y) ig 

al sovereigns, only cared to chronicle successes. : 

: aaa hate from the valley of the Sind river, a bert 
and all the offers of submission and obedience tendered by its inhal — 
of no avail [the writers appear to have forgotten that be Oe Se 
that, on his advance to the Indus, the Chingiz Khan “lef ms picts 
y slwij at Ghaznin as his Daroghah. ” What had become of him - 1 5 
time ?] " pecause Sultan Jalil-ud-Din was still alive, and a source nea 
his foes, who feared he would make head again ; » ete 
totally destroyed, its inhabitants massacred, and the par ug! ena 

F ed, and all buildings utterly destroyed. Ghazni! 
passed were devastated, : en the season arrived, Pi roceeded by 
recovered this ete — Be ee oat for Mawara-un-Nahr. For the 
way of the Garm-sir of Hirat, an se a she sons on (hein ata rae 
further movements of the Chingiz Khan 
gn ae age in his Kashghar Mission History, referring to 


See at u sy in mid-winter to Ghazni and Ghor, 
-» sending his son ‘‘Aoktay In mic) ¢ 
ph ae ma blood of the people the disaster his troops suffered 


t the hands of Jalaluddin at Parwan,” be he said pea effee- 
: i se i f two years,” that “* e aborigin ‘ock 

campaign 0! ys Y a 
- mere considers the Hazara still pure Moghol in race type, 
were @ 





% i 


pe 
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against the fortress of Ashiyar, and that body advanced 
to the foot of that stronghold, and the attack commenced ; 
and, for a considerable time, they assailed it. 

When they found that, through the vast strength of the 
fortress, and the brave men [within it], it was impossible to 
take it [by force], they sat down before it [and blockaded 
it] for a period of fifteen months—but God knows best— 
and, through scarcity of provisions, the people within the 
fortress became reduced to great straits. As long as there 
were provisions and flesh, they used to consume them ; and, 
when food of that kind failed, affairs reached such a pitch 
that they were wont to eat the flesh of whoever was killed, 
or who died, to that degree, that every person used to keep 
his killed and dead for curing and eating. Some have 
related after this manner—the narrators are responsible for 
correctness—that there was a woman of the minstrel class 
in the fortress of Ashiyar. She had a mother and a female 
slave. Her mother died, and she dried her body ; and her 


many of their customs,” but who ‘know nought of their antecedents,” as 

‘the descendants of the army of occupation left there by him.” History, how- 

ever, shows that there were many of the so-called ‘* Aryan stock” in that part 

for some centuries after Uktae’s campaign, but it is not to be wondered at that 

they should be lost, when Tajziks are supposed to be Scythians, Dilazak 

Afghans ‘‘ Rajputs” and ‘‘ Buddhists,” Kakar Afghans Panjabi ‘‘ Gukars,” 

and the people of Irani descent to be ‘foreign Aryans.” There is not the 

least proof, that I am aware of, that the Chingiz Khan left any of his Mughal 

troops in Ghir, but the direct contrary is shown by what our author states, 

and from the proceedings at the commencement of Uktie’s reign. This 

‘*famous tribe of Hazara,” as Mr. Dowson styles them, without doubt, derive 

this ‘‘ designation,” however incorrect in fact, from Aasdrahs [this is the mere 

Tajzik rendering of the Turki ming, the name applied to bodies of Mughals, 

and others of Turkish descent, numbering a thousand men generally, See 

page 1093] permanently located in the tract in question, but they were sent 

thither many years after, and about the same time that others, the descendants 

of whom now figure as the Chahar j-mak, were sent. One of the hazdrahs 

moved into the part in question, from the territory of Balkh, was that of the 

Nii-yin Mika of the tribe of Karayit, but they were not Mughals, but Turks, 

; and it was located round about Badghais, and in a short time increased 
considerably. 

: As to the ‘‘Hazarahs,” so called, having ‘‘entirely lost their language,” 

: Elphinstone says, ‘* Why, if they be Moguls, should they speak Toorkee?” 

2 note at page 874. If some one acquainted with the history and traditions 

irks, Tattars, and Mughals, were to institute inquiries among some of 

men, I have no doubt but that they would be able to furnish us 

on to trace antecedents pretty clearly, or their 

more to say about them hereafter. 
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female slave likewise died, and she dried her body also. 
She sold the flesh of both of them, so that, from the two 
corpses, she acquired two hundred and fifty dinars of pure 
gold. At last she also died. 

When a period of fifteen months and ten days had 
expired, about thirty men only remained alive within the 
fortress. They seized Amir Muhammad-i-Maraghani, and 
martyred him, and threw his head near to the camp of the 
Mughal forces, in hopes of their own deliverance. When 
the Mughal troops beheld this occurrence, they at once 
assaulted the fortress and took it, and martyred the whole 
of those within it. 

During this period [of the investment of Ashiyar] they 
[the Mughals] captured the other fortresses of Gharjistan 
likewise, so that, during the year 619 H., all the strongholds 
of Gharjistan were taken ;° and they sated the hearts of the 
Mughals with slaughter. 

May the Most High God continue the gates of victory 
and success open unto the servants of the kingdom of the 
present sovereign, SULTAN NASIR-UD-DUNYA WA UD- ; 
Din, ABU-L-MuUZAFFAR-I-MAHMUD SHAH, for the sake p 
of His prophet and his race ! 


ACCOUNT OF THE RETURN OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN 
TOWARDS TURKISTAN, AND HIS DEPARTURE TO HELL. 


Trustworthy persons have related that the Chingiz 
Khan, at the time when he came into Khurasan, was 
aise d, a man of tall stature, of vigorous build, a 
he hair on his face scanty and turned ; 
white, with cats’ eyes, possessed of great energy, oO 
ment, genius, and understanding, awe-striking, e butcher, 
“ist, resolute, an overthrower of enemies, intrepid, sangul- 
nie and cruel. The fact that there were astonishing 
pre in several respects concerning him is paces 
clear and apparent to all intelligent abs pe gs 
place, he was an adept in magic and decep i wre 
of the devils were his friends. Every now ana agar 


i i jous and subsequent 
i is simply impossible from his own previow : ie 
6 oe ts tae Khan did not despatch Uktae on ~ — 
i a . and, as Ashiyar is said to have held out over has st 
ee 19 Hj the year in which it fll, andthe other fortresses kewl 
20 H. 


sixty-five years ol 
robust in body, t 
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used to fall into a trance, and, in that state of insensibility, 
all sorts of things used to proceed from his tongue, and that 
state of trance used to be similar to that [previously men- 
tioned], which had happened to him at the outset of his rise ;7 
and the devils who had power over him foretold his victories. 
The tunic and clothes, which he had on, and wore on the 
first occasion, were placed in a trunk, and sealed up; and 
he was wont to take them about with him. Whenever 
this inspiration came over him, every circumstance— 
victories, undertakings, indication of enemies, defeat, and 
the reduction of countries—anything which he might desire, 
would all be uttered by his tongue. A person used to take 
the whole down in writing and enclose it in a bag, and 
place a seal upon it; and, when the Chingiz Khan came 
to his senses again, they used to read his utterances over 
to him one by one; and according to these he would act, 
and, more or less, indeed, the whole used to come true, 
Besides this, he was well acquainted with the art of divi- 
nation by means of the shoulder-bones of sheep; and he 
used continually to place shoulder-blades on the fire, and 
burn them, and in this manner he would discover the signs 
of the shoulder-blades, contrary to the shoulder-blade 
diviners of the ’Ajami countries who inspect the shoulder- 
blade itself’ The Chingiz Khan moreover in [the ad- 


7 See page 954- 

8 The Afghans, too, as well as some other Musalman people of Asia, used to 
practise this sort of divination. One of the Safi poets of Afghanistin—of the 
family of the notorious Pir-i-Tarik, or Pir-i-Roshan, as he styled himself, but 
not a pure Afghian—Mirza Khan, commences one of his mystical poems 
thus :— 


“When, with the mind, I examined the shoulder-bone of prediction, 
I saw that, within unity’s area, the community of plenitude dwelleth,” etc. 


The shoulder-bone of an animal, but more particularly that of a sheep, which, 
like the Mughals, they also read their auguries by, is termed walaey in Pughto ; 
but the Afghans do not burn the bone, and merely draw their conclusions from 
the signs they pretend they see in it. See my ‘POETRY OF THE AFGHANS,” 
London, 1867, page 58. zs 
Rubruquis in his narrative says that on Sepfuagesima, when they all went in 
procession to Mangii’s dwelling [khargah or felt tent], ‘‘as they entered, they 
saw a servant carrying out the shoulder-bones of rains, burnt black. These 
e consults on all occasions, be they ever so trivial ; as whether he shall admit 
ch ‘son into his presence. The method is this : he calls for three bones, 
them, thinks whether he shall do what he proposed or not. 
em to be burnt, which is done in two little apartments [or 
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ministration of] justice was such, that, throughout his 
whole camp, it was impossible for any person to take up a 
fallen whip from the ground except he were the owner of 
it; and, throughout his whole army, no one could give 
indication of [the existence of] lying and theft. If any 
woman that they [the Mughals] took in all Khurasan and 
the land of ’Ajam had a husband, no living being would 
form a connexion with her ; and, if an infidel [a Mughal] 
set his eyes upon a woman who had a husband, he would 
[first] slay the husband of the woman, and then would 
form a connexion with her. It used to be impossible for 
falsehood to be spoken, and this fact is clear. 


ANECDOTE, 


In the year 618 H., the writer of this TABAKAT, Minhaj- 
j-Saraj, returned from Timran towards Ghar. In the for- 
tress of Sangah, which they style Akhal Mani,’ he saw 
Malik Husam-ud-Din, Husain?-i- Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zar- 
rad. Suddenly, his brother, Malik Taj-ud-Din, [Hasan], 
Habashi-i-’ Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, to whom they [the 
Mughals] had given the title of Khusrau of Ghir—mention 
of whom has been previously recorded—with the per- 
mission of the Chingiz Khan, returned to Ghir from Tal- 
kan ;* and from him this anecdote was heard. 

He stated: “On a certain occasion we came forth from 


tents ?] near his dwelling. When they are black, they carry them to the 
Khan, who looks at them ; and, if they be cleft lengthways, he may do it (it 
is enough if one of them be cleft) ; if across, or round pieces have flown out 
of them, he must not.” 

9 ‘This perhaps is the style of justice the Chingiz Khan was endowed with, 
which our author refers to—murder a man first, and take his wife after ! 

1 In some copies, 3b Jss!as above, in some Khil Mani—¢b Js—but 
in other copies it is written (gle Jee dhe and JL (Jie Mani, among 
other significations, means uncommon, rare, matchless, but what the first word 
may signify is doubtful, and is not mentioned in connexion with Sangah in 

laces in this work. r 4 
eet some copies, Hasan, but his brother, Taj-ud-Din, Bi styled Hasan in 
other places, and this brother, Husim-ud-Din, Husain. Abd-ul-Malik is 
evidently their father’s title. Habasht is merely a nickname, See pages 368, 

2, and 1006. 
ye of Khurasin, from the camp at the Pushtah-i-Nu’man. What 
our author says is 2 clear indication of its whereabouts. 
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the presence of the Chingiz Khan and sat down in a tent.‘ 
Uklan,’ the Juzbi, along with whom I had come, together 
with some other Ni-ins, were also seated there ; and the 
greatest in rank among them all was the Juzbi, Uklan. 
Some persons brought thither two Mughals who, the pre- 
vious night, when on guard around about the camp, had 
gone to sleep [upon their post]. Uklan, the Juzbi, asked : 
‘What Mughal has brought them?’ The Mughal who 
had done so bent the knee, and replied : ‘I have brought 
them. The former inquired ; ‘What offence have they 
been guilty of? State it’ He replied : ‘ These two men 
were mounted on horseback, and I was going my rounds 
and examining the guards. I came up to them, and found 
them both asleep. I struck their horses over their heads 
with a whip to let them [the riders] know they were cul- 
prits for being asleep ; and I passed on. This day I have 
brought them up.’ Uklan, turning his face towards those 
two Mughals, said: ‘Were ye asleep?’ They both 
acknowledged it, saying: ‘We were.’ He commanded, 
saying : ‘Put one of them to death, and fasten his head to 
the locks® of the other, and parade the latter round the whole 
camp, and then put him to death also. They [accusers 
and accused] all made their obeisance, and, at once, [the 
former] carried out the command. I was riveted in asto- 
nishment, and said to Uklan, the Juzbi: ‘There was no 
evidence or proof on the part of that Mughal [the accuser], 
and, when they [the accused] were well aware that the 
punishment would be death, why did they confess ? for, if 
they had denied [the charge], they would have escaped 
being killed” Uklan, the Juzbi, said : ‘Why are you asto- 


4 A Tattar or Mughal £4argah or tent probably, consisting of felt supported 
on props. Fora description of them see Rubruquis. 

5 Uklan and Ughlan are equally correct—the letters # and g& are inter- 
changeable. He was an Ulkinit Kungkir-at Mughal, brother of the Juzbi, 
Sukatt or Sugata, who commanded the Ulkiinit ming or hasdrah, and brother 
of the Juzbi, Tilin. They were brothers of the Bat Tingri, Kokjt, and were 
the sons of the Ni-yan Manglik, who married the Chingiz Khan’s mother. 
‘The term jusd7 is said to mean true-hearted, and sincere, but our author gives 
it another meaning. See page 979- 

6 John de Plano Carpini says: ‘‘ They [the Mughals] shave the crown of 
16 | They braid their hair behind in two locks, binding each behind the 
b+, Lhey highly reverence their lords, and never tell them a false- 
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sed — Tajatke . =a things, and tell lies, A 
‘ag nile bio ae ives at stake, would choose 
= $5 ss ns ae not speak false ; but false speaking 
sina pation ;* and, on account of such things, it is 
f imighty God hath sent a calamity like us upon 

you [Tajziks].” 

I have again returned to the relation of this history. 

When the Chingiz Khan, after Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang- 
barni, Khwarazm Shah, was defeated, set out in pursuit of 
the Ighrakis, for Gibari, for a period of three months he 
halted among those mountains. He used to go out hunt- 
ing, and for the purpose of coming towards Hindustan, 
used, continually, to burn shoulder-blades [of sheep], but 
used not to obtain permission [from the prognostications], 
and used not to perceive therefrom omens of victory. His 
purpose in entering Hindistan was that, mayhap, he might 
return back into Chin by way of Lakhanawati and Kam- 
riid ;* and, as he used not, from the portents of the shoulder- 
blades, to obtain dispensation to do so, he used to delay.’ 


7 Here the word Tajzik is applied to the people of ’Ajam generally, whom 
the Mughals had a contemptible opinion of, and not to Ghiiris only. Our 
author also informs us what Tajik or Tajzik signifies, and, in the face of such 
an authority, and a Tajzik himself, it is amusing to find that Surgeon Major 
Bellew has discovered, according to the statement of Capt. T. C. Plowden, 
B.S.C., in his translation of a book entitled ‘* Kalid-i-Afghani,” that they are 
“a Scythian people, the aborigines of Afghanistan ; they still abound there, 
as well as in Persia and Turkistan.” In his last book, entitled “ Afghan- 
istan and the Afghans,” page 222, the Doctor has the following on the same 
subject. ‘* Another principal people of Afghanistan is the Tajik or Tazik. The 
term means Arabian, and is applied to anything of Arab origin. «os But 
the offspring and descendants of Arabs who married women of the country in 
which they settled are called Tasik or Tajik” ! See also note at page 1076, 
and note 3, page 304. : 

8 In the most trustworthy copies od |X—“ your occupation,” as above: in 

ers, ‘the business of women.” 
es See the account of Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Bakht- 
yar-ud-Din, the Khalj, in Lakhanawati, pages 560—568, ; ; 

1 His superstition therefore may be said to have saved India from sharing 
the fate of other countries, although it is probable he would have met with: 

mbined and systematic opposition there. tat 
a is spring of hs year 620 H. [the spring of 1223 AD.) the —— 
Khan resolved to move, for the reasons stated in a previous note, _ ee 
his native y'#vat in Mughalistin, taking the same route as he i begs 
Ghaznin territory by, through Bamian and Tukharistan, and mare! ni 
Buklan, or Bughlan, poth being correct, where his Ughrik [the families, the 
waggons heavy baggage, felt tents, etc. ] had been sent on his nea towards 
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Unexpectedly, swift messengers reached him from Tam- 


Ghaznin. Alfi says he moved from the vicinity of Parshawar, by way of the 
mountains of Namian [sic in AZSS., but Bamian must be meant], and that the 
Ughrak was ordered to march from Buklan to join him on the way to Samr- 
kand. At page 1074, our author plainly states where his Ughrik was left, and 
that he conversed with a person who had but recently left it [page 1079], and 
his statement with regard to it cannot be doubted in the least. It was left at 
the Pushtah-i-Nu’man between Tal-kan and Balkh. The pro-Mughal writers, 
having made the great blunder of mistaking Tae-kin of Kundiiz for Tal-kin of 
Khurasan, make all other places agree with it, as in the case of Andarab, pre- 
viously referred to, The Chingiz Khan may have had his heavy baggage, 
waggons, and war materials removed from the Pushtah-i-Nu’main to Buklin 
subsequently, after he had determined to return by the same route by which 
he had come, and most probably after the attacks made upon them by the 
Gharjah chief, as related at page 1073. 

To return, however, to the pro-Mughal accounts. The whole of his forces 
being concentrated there [at Buklan], the Chingiz Khan continued encamped 
in the pleasant pasture-lands thereabout during the summer [of 620 4.— 
1223 A.D.]; and, when autumn came round, having appointed Daroghahs to 
the different cities of I-ran-Zamin, despatched them[!]. Troops, too, would 
have been required, but none are mentioned, and the subsequent proceedings, 
after his death, prove that no Mughal troops were left behind in [-rin-Zamin, 
i.e., west of the Jihiin, and it is very doubtful whether any Daroghahs were. 
In the beginning of autumn he crossed the Jihin, and marched towards Samr- 
kand, in the vicinity of which he encamped, and there passed the winter 
[620-621 H. = A.D. 1223—1224]. From Samrkand, Jaji, who, since the 
investment of the capital of Khwarazm, was ill-inclined towards his brother 
Chaghatae—our author, however, tells the tale differently from the pro- 
Mughal historians, as will be seen farther on—and had continued to remain in 
the Dasht-i-Kibehak, which had been assigned to his charge, was directed to 
move, with a portion of his forces, and to keep along the skirts of the moun- 
tains to drive the game before him, as a grand hunt was proposed farther in 
advance. 

Chaghatie and Uktae took up their quarters during that winter near 
Bukhara, and devoted themselves to fowling and hunting, and sent weekly to 
their father 50 £Aar-wars of game. When the spring cf 621 1. set in, the 
Chingiz Khan moved towards Turkistan ; and now he showed his fiendish 
nature in its true colours. He compelled the unfortunate Turkan Khiatiin, the 
aged mother of the late Sultan, and the ladies of his family—his wives and 
daughtérs, aud to whom had been also added the females of Sultin Jalal-ud- 
Din’s family captured after the battle on the Sind—to wend their way on foot 
[some authors say bare-footed] and bare-headed, in front of his troops on the 
line of march, and to raise lamentation, as they went along, on the downfall 
and humiliation of their empire, and the death of those Sultans ; and this they 
were compelled to do until they reached his yrat, in order, as he affirmed, 
that people might take warning therefrom. ‘This again was partly the innate 

tility of Mughals against the other Turks, Turkan Khitin lived on in this 

y r marches, the Chingiz Khan reached the Sibin, after 

: also joined him from their expeditions ; and, 

d Kulan Yazi—sjb ys—but this name is 


om y 
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ghaj and Tingit, and gave intelligence that the whole 


written Kulan Bazi, and Kulin Tazi, in as many different authors—supposed 
to be situated in the vicinity of Fanakat, but, apparently, farther N.E., Juji, 
from the direction of the Dasht-i-Kibchak, drew near, driving the game on 
his side before him. The Chingiz Khan now moved towards him, the two 
half-circles of troops dispersed for the purpose, drawing gradually closer 
together, and reached a place named Akabar or Akabir—,'!—or Akair— 
_»i!—and styled Cka—\,!—in the Raugat-ug-Safa [and Oukaeir—Akair?— 
by Peétis de la Croix, but on what authority does not appear, as, 
in this particular part of his History of ‘‘ Genghiscan the Great,” he gives 
none, and makes it out to be ‘‘the city of Zoncat,” where subsequently the 
kuriltae or diet was held, but in no history with which I am acquainted, and 
such as I have named, is any reference made to any city, and such a city as 
Tonkat or Toncat is never referred to]. The Chingiz Khan now mounted and 
entered the circle to enjoy the sport, and after he was satisfied his sons were 
permitted to do the same, and subsequently the great chiefs. The sport over, 
the remainder of the animals received a brand on one of the thighs, and were 
allowed to escape. After this Jaji presented himself on bended knee, with 
offerings for his father’s acceptance, among which were 100,000 horses, every 
20,000 of which were of different colours—dappled grey, white, piebald, bay, 
and black, his father’s troops being in want of horses. 

The Chingiz Khan continued encamped in this place during the summer of 
this year (621 H.], and, all his sons and Amirs having joined him from all 
parts, including Jabah (Yamah] and Swidae [Sahiidah], he now held a great 
kuriltée or assembly. He distributed honours and rewards, and put to deatha 
number of the I-ghiir chiefs ; why is not said, but it no doubt had reference, 
in some way, to the dismissal of the «/is of the Yiddi-Kut, mentioned in 
note }, page T1or, and evidently refers to what the Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir men- 
tions in a few words, that, on his arrival in this part, he received the submis- 
sion of the petty rulers around, but that some, who, at the outset, were the 
first to submit to him, now showed symptoms of hostility, and a body of troops 
had to be sent to coerce them. Their names are not given. Jajt was now 
allowed to return to his government of the Dasht-i-Kibchak, and, in the last 
month of the year 621 H. [Dec.-Jan., 1225 aD.J, after hic absence of seyen 
years, the Chingiz Khan reached his native yurat in Mughalistan—the 
Chinese say, on the banks of the Tula river—and again enjoyed the society of 

is wives and children. i hen! 
ag tes part I come toa very amusing matter, and which also is a specimen 
of history-writing taken from translations often. second shan a somewbat ee 
dangerous course of procedure. At page 92 of Mongols ae St 
author, immediately after stating that ‘‘ Jagatai gad, pe went pone 
Kukus and Karaguls (i.e. wild swans and antelopes) = ve already «9 
how Chaghatie and Uktae employed the winter near Sbigame 8s 
«con the banks of the Imil he (Jingis) was met by two of his geamcinete pe 
wards very celebrated, namely, Kabilei. [be % bee igure their first 
Khulagu, one eleven and the other nine years old, They had he peak 
game, and, according to Mongol custom, Fingis sri - of the chase, 
Jood with their food and drink, a kind of ere vee 
‘Afterwards he gave his army @ féte, at a place called Buka This 
reached his Ordu or home [camp 2] in the month: of co ao, a nk nea 

appears to have been taken from ee and, at page 99% . 


mix some 6 
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territories of Chin, Tamghaj, and Tingit, were in a state of 
revolt, and that, on account of the very great distance [of 
the Chingiz Khan from the scene], those kingdoms were 
about to pass out of the hands of the Mughal governors. 
The Chingiz Khan, on account of this information, became 
anxious in mind, and he consequently set out on his return 
by way of Lob and the country of Tibbat.’ 


referred to as a ‘grand reception,” as though a wholly different affair ; and, 

in a note at page 716, on ‘Jinjis Khan” crossing the Jaxartes, and before the 

“ Kukus and Karaguls” [the £argawa/, by-the-bye, is a pheasant, and Shaw, L 

believe, brought some specimens with him from Turkistin] are referred to, the 

writer says, ‘‘ Before leaving Transoxianah Jingis, who had been joined by his 

sons, seems to have held a grand féte at Benaket or Tonkat. This was in 1224. 

It is described by De la Croix, but his description is a mere rhetorical display 

without facts.” Now, considering that the author of the ‘* Mongols Proper” 

has referred to this very ‘ féte ” in two other places, and as happening at two 

different times, and in two different localities, on which side have we ‘* mere 

rhetorical display without facts” ? ; 

The facts of the ‘* baptism of the chase” are these, and no doubt Erdmann, 

in some way, derived them from the same original source whence also I take 

mine :—‘* When the Chingiz Khan reached the neighbourhood of his native 

yiirat, il is said, Hulaki Khan was nine years old, and Kabila Khan two 

years older. They both came out to meet him [their grandfather], and, by the 

way, Kabila had captured a hare, and HMulakii a small deer [with dogs, pro- 

bably]; and, as it is a custom among the Mughals, on the first occasion of 

boys capturing game, to anoint the middle finger with flesh and fat of the 

game, which anointing is termed (.+!—aghimeshi—the Chingiz Khan 

; anointed the fingers of his grandsons himself, petted them much, and gave 
feasts and banquets to celebrate the event.” 

The winter of 622 H. [A.D. 1224-5] was passed by the Chingiz Khan in 
pleasure and jollity in his own yyra¢, but, during this time, news reached him 
of the hostility of Shidarkii, the Hakim or ruler of Kashin, who had assembled 

a vast army, intending to throw off the Mughal yoke. The historians I quote 
_ from appear to have lost sight of the fact that the alarming state of the Ting- 
ae kat ! try, or Kashin, as it is also called, and the revolt there, had, as our 
es: author says above, brought the Mughal sovereign back from west of the Jibiin. 

_— The Chingi2 Khan now re-assembled his forces, and commenced his march 

_ towards the territory of Kashin. It was determined that Chaghatie, with his 
guar the rear of the urdi, or, in other words, form the reserve. 

is Khitiins being attacked with small-pox, was unable 

ind follo - echae but Uktae accompanied 



















ig also written Irki 
’ * cane statement it must be remembered], an 


the Mughal 
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When he reached that territory [Tingit], there was a 
Khan in the country of Tingit, a man of great energy and 
Intrepidity, and he had an army and munitions and war 
materials beyond computation; and, on account of the 
multitude of his troops, the power of his servants, the am- 
plitude of his dominions, the vastness of his riches, wealth, 
and treasures, he had assumed to himself the name of “the 
Tingri Khan.”* On several occasions the Mughal troops 


whole of the copies that it could be arrived at. It is also confirmed by 
others. The best copies have ex 5% 5 ~ssome = o% 5 &y' otherse+y oh re 
and ©3 and cw 

The explorations of Col. Prejevalsky about Lob Nawar and the mountain- 
range to the south, the existence of which some people had the assurance 
altogether to ignore, confirm the correctness of our author's statement, and 
extent of his information, and also that possessed by the Jesuits. 

3 Our author’s account of the events of this period differs considerably 
from that of the other Muhammadan writers who followed him, and who 
appear unable, or unwilling, to write aught unpalatable to the Mughal rulers, 
whose subjects and employés they were, and is also very different from the 
Chinese annals of Gaubil and others. Passing over the little episode respecting 
the milk-coloured blood of the Tingri Khan, which is much after the fashion 
of the ‘ Saga-loving Ssanang Setzen’s” childish fables, of ‘the brown-coloured 
dog with a black muzzle which could prophesy,” and the like, the accounts — 
our author gives appear well worthy of credence, and are, no doubt, such as 
were related to him, as in other instances, probably, by actors in the events 
he records. 

We may therefore receive with some reserve the statements of the pro- 
Mughal writers who followed our author, and be somewhat sceptical as to the 
defeats sustained by the Tingri Khan, Shidarki, on the previous occasions — 
as related by them [See note at page 949]; for, had that ruler been reduced to 
such a state of helplessness, as they ee be : Resse again 

© acquire such power, and assemble such an 1 f ii 
reste A is, eet what the other, and subsequent Musalman 


iters say on the subject. ; ave ; 
The Chingit Khan having reached the territory of Tingkiit, otherwise called 


ed in possessing himself of the cities of Kam-jiw, ae 
Eee witiok and invested the city of Tingal or Tangat ‘ 
[this is the same doubtless as the Ning-hya of the Chinese, aa 
[uy] n may be easily mistaken in MSS.), and set it on ~ Be a 
Shidarki—,»->—the Tingri Khan of our author, an ans 
other writers, and the Ly-Hyen o! 








f the Chinese, but never styled * cage ; 
i i adshah of Kashin, m, in t 

i any history I have met with—the Badshat : h 9 

Tacs of ‘Ting, they style by the title of Li-win~o! Lays 

Europeans] moved from his capital, which, in the ‘Ting it lang: 

Irki or Triki —_32! —and the Mughals call Irkia, or ‘Trikia 

é ah—a3p!—with filty somans of tr 
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had invaded his territory, but had not overcome him or 


slain on the side of Shidarkii, but some say, as is most probable, on either 
side, that three corpses were found, after the battle, standing on their heads! 
Among the Mughals it has become firmly established [in their minds ?] that, 
for every ten fomdns—100,000 persons—slain on the battle-field, one of the 
killed stands on its head [sic in AZS'S.]. The author of the “ Afongols Proper” 
(p. 102) has got hold of this fable through some foreign translation, but the trans- 
lator has made a muddle of it. Certainly ‘‘the great Raschid”’ never made 
such an error in telling it. Mr. Howorth’s version of it is as follows : ‘* The 
story of Raschid about the man standing on his head is explained by D’Ohsson, 
who says, that, when the Mongols slaughtered a large number of people, 
order to mark the number of the slain, a census in which they gloried, they put 
a corpse on its head on some elevated point for every thousand killed,” 1! 
There is nothing like a bold translation perhaps when a person may be in 
doubt. 

At length, Shidarkti, unable to make any further resistance, took to flight, 
much to the joy of the Mughals, who considered themselves fortunate in 
obtaining this success, and shut himself up in his stronghold, the city of Irikt 
or Irikia, but which Abi-l-Ghazi, Bahadur, in the Kazan edition of his 
work, styles Kachti. The Chingiz Khan remarked that, as Shidarkii had 
been so utterly defeated in this battle, and his territory devastated, he would 
have no more strength left to him, since great part of his troops had been slain. 
So, holding him of little importance, and passing his city without molesting 
~ it [he must have left a force to watch it], but plundering, slaughtering, and 

devastating the territory of Kashin, the Chingiz Khan turned his face towards 

Khita, and, when spring came round, he determined to move against the terri- 

tories of Tingnash—vslss—[See third para. farther on] and Khiirjah—s,9¢— 

but, before he could carry out his intentions respecting them, he had an awful 
dream which warned him that his end was near, and he became very much 
agitated in mind in consequence. He is also said to have received intimation 
about this time of the death of the Khalifah, Un-Nasir B’illah, who died in 


- 


his nephew, the son of Jiji Kasar, who was in attendance : ‘‘ Are my sons 
‘Uke and Tali distant or near?” As they were in their own urdiis, with 
a their forces, Baistka Aka replied that they might not be more than two or 
‘ arsangs distant. The Khan said: “Let them bring them hither ;” 
, when they presented themselves the following day, along with the great 
Amirs, after partaking of the morning meal, the Chingiz Khan tured his 
face towards the assemblage and said: ‘‘I have some counsel to hold with 
sons, and a confidential matter which I wish to communicate to them, and 
desire to be private with them ior a short time.” 4 
















said: ‘‘My beloved ones, the time 
journey, and the period of my dissolution 








consolidated west of the Jibin, 
nants ean bs 






Shawwal, 622 u. When heawoke from his dream, he inquired of Baisika Aka, — 


Almighty, and the aid of Providence, I 
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posts, while the Chingiz Kh 
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subdued his country, and many times he had overcome the 


the person most befitting to succeed me.” Uktae, Chaghatie, and Tali for 
he was also present according to some of my authorities, but Jaji had recently 
died in the Dasht-i-Kibehak—bent the knee, and replied :—* Our father is 
sovereign, and we are his servants, and will obey what he commands.” The 
Great Khan replied: ‘I have implicit faith, in all things, in the wisdom and 
experience of Karachar, and desire his opinion, and whom he approves of I 
will appoint.” Having received the opinion of that Ni-yin, the Chingiz 
Khan directed that the Covenant entered into in by-gone times by Kabal 
Khan and the Bahadur, Ka-jali, bearing the Al-Tamghah of Tumna-t 
Khan, which had descended to him from his: ancestors, and to which his 
forefathers had also appended their names [see the note on the Turks at 
page 896] should be brought from the treasury. This having been done, 
it was shown to his sons; and he continued :—‘‘ I name Uktie as Khan, and 
appoint him my successor, and make over the throne to him. Do ye likewise 
act in accord one with another, and enter likewise into a Covenant that ye 
will not deviate from his commands, and that ye will attend his kiriltaes.” 
This they did ; and the Covenant was attested by the Amirs and Ministers. 
He also requested that the mother of Uktae, Bartah Kichin, should exercise 
the sovereign authority over the w/ists unti! such time as a kiriltae should 
assemble to confirm Uktae’s succession, which would be two years. He 
as the countries of Mawara-un-Nahr and other 
territories adjoining it had previously been assigned by him to Chaghatae, and 
as there were ancient [sic in A/SS.] foes still existing between I-ran and Turin, 
namely Sultan Jalal-ud-Din and his brother, he would make over Chaghatae 
to the paternal charge of Karachar ; and urged that Ni-yin to act towards 
his son as he had acted before towards himself, his father, and continue to 
give Chaghatie the benefit of his assistance in the government of the affairs 
of his dominions. He also caused Chaghatie and Karachar to enter into a 
Covenant as father and son ; and the last-mentioned Covenant was made 

y mentioned, between the 


Boe ee 
over to Chaghatie’s charge, and that previous h 
brothers, to Uktie. “The Great Khan further requested, that, when his 


death should happen, no lamentations whatever were to Bey made, and that 
it should be kept a profound secret [‘the ruling passion of treachery was 
h’] ; and that as soon as Shidarki, the king of Kashin, 
he Mughal camp, as he had agreed to do, 
firm possession of his territory 


further commanded that, 


“strong even in deat 
should leave his city and come to the 
he should be put, at once, to death, in order that 
might be secured. © Having said this, 


ve sai t the Chingiz Khan had never existed.” : : . 
anne Hafiz Abi, and other authorities, differs considerably fi 
: : q 


i i after settling the succession, at 
bove in some points. It states that, after u . 
Siete was not present, the Chingiz ae oe hes none es 
Puli eturn to their own tribes an territories, is such tribes 
ee ce been entrusted to them, lest Chaghatae, ware 
‘ might not act according to 
ered in a empire ; and he further urged them, for the sake | 
name and fame, to observe his laws and regulations. ania 
oe Uktde and Tali took leave of their father, and returned fo the 
. an, with a numerous arm ., marched 
country of Tingnish— Ae [which may even be 
a _aK3 It is written in, wots, s Ps 
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Chingiz Khan in battle. At the period that the Chingiz 


tabash—s4—while others have Biktash—UstS:—but the first mode 
of writing is contained in the majority of trustworthy writers], and Khiirjah 
—1sj5s When he reached them, the Badshahs of those countries were 
ready to become tributary, and to submit to him. On reaching a place named 
Liwak-shin— yl Gs/—which is on the frontier boundary between Khiirjah, 
Tingnash, or Biktash, and Tingkit, the Badshah—also styled Wali—of 
Khiirjah [the Kin emperor according to the translations from the Chinese 
annals, but from what subsequently happens in the reigns of Uktae and 
Mangi this is contrary to fact] despatched envoys, with numerous and valuable 
presents for his acceptance, among which was a bowl of the finest pearls, and 
to tender their sovereign’s submission and obedience. The Chingiz Khan 
commanded that such among those present at that time in his assembly, as had 
their ears bored, should be presented with pearls, while those, whose ears were 
not already bored, had them bored very quickly, and received pearls also ; 
and, notwithstanding this, a great number of pearls remained undistributed. 
The Chingiz Khan commanded, saying, ‘‘ It is a day of largess ; let the pearls 
be scattered that people may pick them up.” This was done; and, in con- 
sequence, a number of pearls were lost in the ground, and for a long time after 
that pearls used to be found there, 

About this time Shidarki, Badshah of Kashin, who had shut himself up in 
his capital, Irtakia, Irikia, or Irikiah, sent an envoy to the Chingiz Khin to 
intimate that, if the Mughal Khan would enter into a Covenant with him, 
stipulating for his safety and security, he would, within the period of one 
month, come in person to his wr, and present pesh-kash, which is 
equivalent to doing homage. The Chingiz Khan gave the required guaran. 
tees, and confirmed them with most solemn oaths ; and the envoy departed. 

After the envoy had gone, the Chingiz Khan was taken ill, and grew 
excessively weak ; and, from an awful dream which he had, warning him 
of his approaching death, he was much disturbed. It was at this time, 
according to the authority I have named, that he sent for his sons, and 
appointed his successor: the remainder agrees with the statements of other 
writers. His death, as he desired, was kept a profound secret ; and, when 
Shidarki, Badshah of Tingkit or Kashin—he is styled so indiscriminately— 
according to the terms agreed upon, left his capital, the city of Irtakia, and 
drew near the Mughal camp, the Nii-yins and Amirs came forth to receive 
him, and escorted him and his train, as though about to lead him to the pre- 
sence of the Chingiz Khan, but, on their arriving within a short distance of the 
urdi, a body of Mughals, posted for the purpose, fell upon Shidarkii and his 
_ followers, and butchered the whole of them. An army was then despatched 
to Irtakia, which the Mughals entered, plundered, and massacred its in- 

habitants, and then desolated the country round. Such is Alfi’s account. 

The death of the Chingiz Khan took place on the 4th of Ramazan, 624 1. ; 
Hog, which was the year of his birth, 
decease, which last date is equivalent 

ters say 623 H. He had reigned 
TS say 73, but, as he was born on 
8}, he was exactly 75 years, 


of various kinds which grew uP 
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Khan returned from the land of “Ajam, and the countries 


“coveted” the wife of the so-called ‘* Shidurgho,” as we are told he did in 
‘* Mongols Proper.” 

Having carried out their father’s last instructions, the sons of the deceased 
Khan proceeded to perform the funeral ceremonies according to the custom 
of their people. There was no secrecy whatever after Shidarkii had been 
put to death, and his capital secured ; and there was no killing every one they 
met. 

Bentinck censures Marco Polo for relating, that, ‘‘in his time, the Tartars 
were accustomed, at the funerals of their Khans, to slay all those they met in 
the way, and that they slew all whom they met on the way to the place 
appointed for the sepulchre of Jenghiz Khan ; and that, a little before [true : 
a little before] his arrival in Grand Tartary, there had been 20,000 persons 
massacred in that manner, at the interment of Mangu Khan, grandson of the 
conqueror.” Bentinck further remarks, and quite correctly too, that none of the 
Eastern authors, who have written on the Tartars [Mughals ?], charge them 
with “such an abominable custom.” He adds, that ‘in Grand Tartary”—he 
means Mughalistén and the Mughals—the inhabitants live so dispersed in 
their khargihs or huts, that one might travel several hundred leagues without 
meeting a thousand. Polo too kills the Chingiz Khan six years only after 
his defeat of the ‘‘ Um” Khan, as he styles the Awang Khan, and asserts that 
he was shot in the knee by an arrow before the castle of Thaigin ! 

Pétis de la Croix. who often quotes ‘the great Raschid,” very correctly 
says [page 382]: “There is no likelihood that the barbarous custom, which has 
since been practised amongst the 7artars and Moguls, to kill those they meet 
in the way, when they are carrying to the grave the body of a Grand Can, 
was at this time observed ; for the historians cee no such thing, and, 
besides, this custom is not countenanced by the law.” The custom of burial 
among the Mughals is given in detail by our author farther on, : = 

After performing the funeral ceremonies—the preliminary mourning—the 
bier of the Great Khan was taken up, and his army set out on their piss: 
homeward, and the bier was in due time conveyed tS his urdits in the a 
his ancient yirat, which was ‘* within the limits of, not at, Kara-Kuram., The 
ci “fnally buried at the foot of a large and solitary tree, under which, 
=. ea ane: ving the chase—not when he was *¢ill"—he had rested, 
one day, sant ona fe eS : “This place is suitable for my sepulehres” 
citi jon is called Balkan Kaldiin, according to some authorities, 
Lace! wee ra h including Abi-ul-Ghazi, Bahadur Khan, which 
SE oa Z 1 ae After the burial, the place was proscribed against 
SR ee sien ther, the word used to denote it is G33 or 
intrusion from one generation to ang , 4? “prohibited,” “embargo,” 
g—an Arabic word signifying confiscated, P 5% 


3 sg—‘“‘the exclusive or 


» etc., and it was called the Gy : ecially 
mrohibited ple,” which words appear to be the translation of Barkan 


a-ishi i Bika Thad Urmangkit of the race of 

an. The Ta-Ishi, Yast Bika, the : k f e 
Le oe Korchi or guardian of the spot, which curtain 
Sheed to his tribe, who were, in consequence, exempted : other e 


duties and services. 


rs 

in that same year, that plain 

«- VLewise stated, as a wonderful fact, that, in pean UA 

- i Se aman te it was a plain, and neither “a mountam ng “a 
|). 


= : 
c itute of on account of the nue trees 
cave ’—became totally destitu’ 7 _ 
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of Islam, this Tingri Khan held counsel with his Maliks 


that one could not pass through it ; and, the place being alike inaccessible and 
interdicted from curiosity, the exact whereabouts of the burial-place of the 
Chingiz Khan became wholly unknown. Tili his son, who died about four 
years after, was also buried there. The Habib-us-Siyar distinctly states that 
the Chingiz Khan’s body was taken back to Kara-Kuram and buried in that 
neighbourhood, and that no human being was permitted to invade the spot ; 
and this agrees with what other authors state, as given aboye, and the burial 
customs of the Mughals. 

It is amusing to read, in the face of the statements of authors who wrote 
their histories in the territories of the Mughal sovereigns, with the best means 
of obtaining information on such a point, and about which there is absolutely 
nothing to conceal, the various theories of European writers. Pétis de la 
Croix, after stating that the spot was proscribed from the visitation of any one 
says: ‘*They buried him there [under the tree] with all the pompous cere. 
monies of the A/ogud religion, and afterwards erected a most noble monument 
in this Place upon his Grave” !_ Where is the native historian who ever said 
so, or whoever once mentioned such things as ‘“‘the pompous ceremonies of 

_ the Mogul religion”? All this is purely imaginary. Again he says : 
“The people, who came to visit the Tomb, planted other Trees round it 
which so artfully covered it, and in such beautiful Order, as rendered it in 
time one of the finest Monuments in the World”! We, however, quotes no 
authorities for these highly-coloured statements, and, moreover, buries him in 
“ Tangut,” which is totally incorrect. : 

Gaubil says he was buried “* in the cave of Ki-nyen, in a mountain to the north 
of the sandy desert, and that his posterity were also buried there. Several 
Mughal lords of his posterity, whom he met at Pekin, he says, informed him 
that the Chingiz Khan was buried on the mountain of Han, in Lat. 47° 54! 
Long. 9° 3! W. of Pekin, Another writer, not named, says the place of is 

burial was called Sali-chwen, and that the Chinese word chwen denotes ‘th 

Sali to have been a place full of fountains [springs ?], lakes, and hills.” The 

statement of Erdmann, p. 444, agrees nearest with the Oriental writers, but 
oat ae ” Pp- 381, seems purely mythical. oer 
ut why need I mention all this? Has not Prof 

covered not only the place of burial, but even the = ta nue ite - 

was enclosed ? I wonder he did not discover Tili’s tomb also, is h 

buried there too. In a paper read before the British Association i 2 a <4 
1876, he asserts [but what are the i sata Coca 
Asser proofs?) that it lies “almost a day’s j 

from Urga, viz, from twenty to twenty-five miles, and that th ne eee 

ofastone structure which is now level with he iene lage ae aed 
stone ten feet thick, and one hundved yards in diameter, and in the centee of 
this there is a circle which has once been a covered building, some fifteen yards 

‘in diameter,” etc., ete, Did not he “discover” an inscription too? If i 

ground, not above, seeing what san te ae 
re ? 
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and Amirs, saying: “The Chingiz Khan is come. On 


but most of them were such as had been carried off, and were kept in his 
haram. Those who were held in the highest respect and esteem were the 
following five :— 

1. BOrtTAH KOcHiIN—ges 4)» She was neither called “ Burte 
SHudshin” nor * Burte Fudshin,” and consequently, whether ‘' Fudshin” 
or “ Fougin” was the title given by the Chinese Emperors to those of their 
wives who ranked “immediately afer the Empress,” or whether not, these 
names and titles do not appertain to Birtah Kuchin, who was the Chingiz 
Khan's chief wife. She was the daughter ofthe Nii-yin, Dae, the Badshah, as 
he is styled, of the Kungkur-at Mughals, which was one of the most numerous, 
and distinguished for valour, as well as one of the proudest of the whole of the 
Nairiin tribes, one reason for which is stated to have been that, in issuing from 
Irganah-Kin, they led the way, and such was their celerity in doing so, that 
they burnt their feet on the ironstone not yet become cool. 

They are Nairiin Mughals beyond the shadow of a doubt, and yet the 
author of the “ Mongols Proper” informs us, at p. 703; “7 have small doubt 
that they were Turks, for although small clans still survive among the Mongols 
who are called Khongkiras (ie. Kunkurat), by Ssanang Setzen, there is no 
tribe among them which bears the name, while we find that one of the four 

i iat Kungrat,” etc., ete. The author* 


main divisions of the Uzbegs is called Ki 

has made a very delightful muddle here. The Kungkur-ats are truly Turks 
of the Mughal i-mak, but Nairn Mughals, of which Kaiat is one of 
the two great divisions, and perhaps he is not aware that the Uzbaks are 
Mughals, whence the term Kaiat-Kungkur-at. There are Kungkur-ats, Kan- 


kulis, and many other tribes mentioned in these notes, still’ to be found in 


Turkistan and Mughalistan. Mir ’Abd-ul-Karim, Bukhari, who wrote in 
1222 H.—1807 A. p.—continually refers to them in his work ; and some.of the 
Kashghar Mission actually met « Kirghiz who was 4 Nayman,” and 


< ” 
« Yuldiiz Kalmak who are Turgut and Koshot ! ‘eg = 
When the Chingiz Khan was defeated by the Makrits, his Kungkur-at wife 


was taken captive, and made over by them to the Awang at pew SOveEreigM. 
She is said to have been pregnant of Jaji at the time — e en a 
at of his former friendship for the husband, treated her wit respect, . 
her back when the Chingiz Khan demanded her. 1 aa born a ~*~ ee 
to have been unex i 
+ and his appearance on the scene appears 
peat aa Ferien tte; signifies the unexpected guest.” I may have 
s , 


is circumstance again farther on. $ 3 
to refer to this ci ” ee ou eee 


ii subset uently bore 

Birtah Kachin s' q\ ly : : : : 

Ti i. ve ughters, who were, In due time, married to different Mughal 
‘ili, and five daug! F 










i with a single excep’ n 
i eceraaeenote the Me Chinese,” I belicve~-soninia o— 
Ae ns-in-law, @ son of the chief of the Kungkur-at, had previously 
ae f Gurgin, but I have not space for much detail. ae 
the ti che Karon, daughter of Tair Asin, the chief of the i : : 4 
nse Her father submitted to the sway of the ane. eee . 
tn ‘ter, and presented her as an offering to him. “Abit Ps = 5 
whan, ignores her altogether, in his H tory, and substitutes 3 
, m ‘ 
widow of the Tayanak ae 3 


lesser degree farther on. n 
named Kalakan—yw y—or Kulakan—e' 
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several previous occasions we have fought with him and 


every way, equal to the other sons of the Chingiz Khan. He died early, 
leaving several sons, and one of them, Kiichah, succeeded to his father’s rank 
and position, and the command of the 6000 men, which the Chingiz Khan had 
conferred upon him. 

3. YASsUKAN, a Tattar lady, whose name, in some Histories, is written 
Tassiikan, but it appears that the two points of the first letter— , —in this 
instance have been carelessly written 5 with the points over instead of under, 
She bore a son, who was named Ujar, but he died in his youth. 

4. KonyO KuArtn, daughter of the Altan Khan of Khit&e. She was by 
no means good-looking, but, as her father was the greatest sovereign of that 
age, she was treated with respect accordingly. She bore no children, and was 
still living, in her own wrdi, in the time of Arti or Artik Bika. 

5. YAssOLON, sister of Yassiikan the third wife, but married to the Chingiz 
Khan after the death of her sister. 

Besides these were other Khatiins, who, although not considered ‘so high in 
rank or position, were nevertheless treated with great reverence, and some- 
times would monopolize the company of their husband. One of these was 
ANIKAH—4il—Khatin, daughter of the Jakambii, also written Jankabi, 
the brother of the Awang Khan. His name is said to have been Badie— 

‘sly After the overthrow and death of his brother, he took shelter in 
Tingkiit, where he obtained protection, and was treated with honour. The 
Badshah of that country gave him the title of Jakambi, equivalent to 
_ “Dsambi,” in “ Degum Dsambi,” and ‘‘ Mathi Dsimbi,” ete., _ in. Tibbatt 
titles, Jakambii signifies ‘* Amir-i-Mu’aggam,” and “ Buzurg-i-Mamlakat.” 
The Chingiz Khan espoused her, and married one of her sisters, named 
Biktiimish Kachin, to his son, Jiji, and another, Sitr Kikibi Bigi, to Tuli, 
and all four sons of Tali Khan were by her. After the Chingiz Khan had 
married Anikah a few days only, in consequence of a dream which he had, he 
gave her in marriage to one of his Amirs, the Ni-yin, Gahti, also called Gati, 
the Ura-tt [he is turned into ‘a dyer on the borders of China,” in the ‘* Mongols 
Proper” '], who happened to be the Amir in waiting that night. 

Another of the Chingiz Khin’s Khatiins was Kor-BAst, the widow and 
chief Khatiin of the Tayanak Khan, Badshah of the Naemans. She was 
brought to him sometime after the Tayanak Khan's death ; and, according to 
Me Mughal custom, the Chingiz Khan entered into bonds of marriage with 

er. 

Besides these Khatiins he had many others, the daughters of Sultins 
[Mughal and Tattar Chiefs ?]and Amits ; and he also had a son named Juirjin, 
by a lady of the Nieman tribe, who died before any other of his children ; 
and another son named Jifan or Arjifan, who died in childhood. : 
“was of the Tattar i-mak. 

The Great Khan likewise adopted a boy of the Tingkit tribe, in his 


His mother 










_Na-yin Mikali, the 
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defeated him. Now he has returned, and his forces have 


eminent officers serving in the Khas Ming or Hazarah as Sadhahs—leaders of 
hundreds—but I have not space to mention more than one—the Bawirehi, 
Birki, of the Durban tribe, who was the grandfather of Falad Aka, from whom 
the Khwajah, Rashid-ud-Din, the Hamadani, obtained information respect 
ing his account of the Mughals compiled from the Altan Daftar, or Golden 
Record, and verified its contents. Alfi says, quoting other authorities, that 
Jifan was held in such high esteem and honour, that, in Uktde’s reign, he used — 
to sit higher, on public occasions, than his brother Mangia, afterwards supreme 
ruler of the Mughal empire. 

The Chingiz Khan had yet another adopted son, a Tattar, When his tribe 
was attacked and plandered by the hostile Mughal tribes, a little boy was 
found by them weeping in his cradle. Birtah Kachin, at that time, had borne 
her husband no children, and she adopted the child, and brought him up. He 
subsequently rose to high rank : his correct name was Shiki Kutiki, com- 
mander of the Tattar Ming or Hazirah. He is one of the leaders who was 
overthrown by Sultan Jalal-ud-Din. See page 289. 

The total number of the Chingiz Khan’s children was thirteen—eight sons 
and five daughters—and yet Pétis de la Croix says he had “a prodigious 
number of children.” 

J intended to have given here a list of the whole of the Chingiz Khan's 
Mings or Hazarahs, but I have not space for them, ; 

The Contingents instituted by the Chingiz Khan, which were all cavalry, 
consisted of a Khas or Personal Ming, or Hazdrah, a Kol or Centre, ae 
Buranghar, or Right Wing, so styled, and a Juwanghar, or Left Wing, also called 
the Jak. The word Hazarah, which is Tajzik or Persian, must not be supposed 
to be the actual name by which these Contingents were called by the Mughals, 
for it is not—nor is it the name of atribe, as Mr. Dowson, in ELLIOT’s bee 
riANs [vol. vi. page 368) imagines—“‘ the famous tribe of Hazarah, as he 
styles them, The word is the mere translation of the Turki word — a 
thousand. The number, too, was but nominal in many instances, since A? 
were two Hazarahs of 10,000 men each, one of nt and several others of a 

igher number than a thousand. See note, page 9 4 

ete ae contained 30,000 men in 22 Hazarahs. -_ of these i 

was one of Uirat Mughals [vul. Virats], 4000 5 one of Barin ughals, isis 

another of Ungkat Turks, othe i one bear Kaiat tribes, 10, 
va-vin, Burji or Barjin, the Arlat, was» : 

oie eens consisted of 25 Hazarahs, ee was the hen: 

Hazirah, 4ooo men ; the Angiras Kungkur-ats, = the k oe — 

the Barins, 3000; and another of Kungkur-ats, o Bye Se ae 

Mughal Hazarahs, there was one Hazarah of Kara-Khita- a aici 

and another styled the Khiirjah Hazarah of posupee rae 

Jala-ir, surnamed The Ko-yang, signttyIng in anguage 
ita eat Khan. 

Ceram esa to the Chingiz Khan’s sons and brothers, Pa their 

sons, his mother, and other relatives, amounted to 28,000. ae ae 

Jaji’s contingent numbered 4000 in four Hazarahs, eat ae phe he 

Sujit, Kangit, Hoshin, also called Oshin, und Suan ne ae 

of his second son, Chaghatae, amounted to the same 7 - ean 

of the tribes of Barlas, Karayat, Siiniat, and S| , 

ilers have made sad errors in connexion 
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become very numerous, and he is proceeding against the 


with these four tribes assigned to Chaghatae Khin—Chaghatie’s tribes. 
These writers have assumed that there was a great and distinct tribe called 
“Chagtae,” or ‘*Chugtar,” as a recent author writes it, and a ‘* Chagtae 
language”! Some have even gone so far [see “ Zhe Turks in India,” by 
Henry George Keene, M.R.A.S., Judge of Agra, ete. : London : 1879] as to 
assert that Babar, who founded the Mughal empire in India, was not a 
Mughal, but a ‘* Chugtae Turk.” He was a Barlas Mughal [see note, page 
898] pure and simple, of the race of Kaiat. It is quite time such fallacies 
should be given to the winds. ; 

The contingent of his third son, Uktae, formed four Hazirahs of the 
same number as those of his other two brothers, consisting of the Hazarahs of 
Jala-ir Yamkalin or Bamkalin [yb ?] a branch of the Siildiis, Mangkiit, and 
Siiniat, ‘After Uktae came to the throne, the whole of his personal troops 
consisted of men of these four tribes. 

The share of Kiilakan, another son of the Chingiz Khan, and to whom he was 
greatly attached, numbered 4000, in four Hazarahs, consisting of men of the 
Birlas, and other tribes. 

These four Mings or Contingents in all numbered 16,000 horse, 

The Chingiz Khan conferred a contingent to the number of 5000 upon his 
younger brother, U-Tigin, or Aw-Tigin, as it is also spelt, consisting of 
Urad Kalangkiits, Baisiits, Jari-ats, also called Jajar-ats, and small numbers 
of many of the other tribes not included in the previously mentioned Hazirahs. 
The contingent of the sons of Jiiji Kasar, another brother of the Chingiz 
Khan, consisted of 1000 men drawn from several tribes ; and that of Ilghidae, 
or Ilchikdae, son of Kajbiin, a third brother of the Chingiz Khan, who died 
in his youth, numbered 3000 horse, consisting of Naemans, Uri-angkut, and 
some other scattered tribes. The contingent of his mother, Ulin Ankah, 
numbered 3000 Kirlas and Ulkiiniits. 

At the time of his decease the Chingiz Khan assigned the whole of his 


Khasah, or personal troops, and all the Mazarahs of the Centre, Right, and _ 


Left, consisting of 101,000 men, and his yitrats, to his youngest son, Tiltie or 
Tiili, who always continued with him, and who, in his lifetime, commanded 
them, under himself, hence no separate contingent appertained to him ; and, 
after Tali’s decease, they fell to the share of his sons, Mangi, Kibilae, and 
others. 

It must be understood that these were contingents always kept up by the 
Princes, Nii-yins, Juzbis, and Bahadurs, to whom they were assigned, and not 
as being the entire amount, by any means, of the Chingiz Khan’s forces. 
They were capable of being expanded at any time. That such was usual, we 
haye sufficient proof in the number of troops which Hulakii led into [-rain- 
-Zamin, drawn from a portion of these contingents, some of which subsequently 
‘increased very much ; and we are told that one of Chaghatae’s Hazirahs, in a 
short period of time, had increased to the number of 100,000, 

‘T have been particular in mentioning 
one of the questions propounded at 

a ‘ s the 









the subject, and 





these Hazarahs because, to judge from — 
e Oriental Congress of 1876, great — 
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Altiin Khan of Tamghaj. It is advisable that we should 
make peace with him, and enter into alliance with him, 
and that, in concert, we should proceed into the country of 
Khita, and overthrow the Altiin Khan.” His opinion and 
that of his Maliks agreeing, this was determined upon, and 
peace was made by the Tingri Khan with the Chingiz Khan ‘ 
and a firm treaty was entered into between them. : 
When the Tingri Khan’s heart became tranquil on this # 
union, he came to the Chingiz Khan, and united with him ; 
and the forces of the Tingri Khan combined with the 
Mughal army, and they turned their faces towards the 
countries of Chin and Khita. There was a river the name 
of which is Kara-Mir [M@r-an ?],* and they crossed it with 
the intention of devastating the country of Khita, A number 
of Ni-ins and [other] Mughals represented to the Chingiz 
Khan, saying: “Our army is moving towards Khita: if 
we should sustain a defeat, the troops of the Tingri Khan 
are likewise our enemies. His territory will be in our rear, 
and not one of us will reach our own country in safety. It 
is advisable, since the Tingri Khan is among us, that we 
should slay him, and set our minds at ease respecting him, 
so that there will not be an enemy behind us, and, with our 
hearts at rest, we can turn our faces towards the Khita 
country.” The Chingiz Khan resolved to act upon this 


Mughals, and who understand the difference between Badz-ikis, and Ude- 
ukis, Kaiats and Nagiz, Dural-gins and Nairiins, will perceive how greatly 
the Mughal element predominated, and how fallacious such a statement 1s. 


To sum up :— 


The Khas Ming or Hazirah. "Bie: 1,000 
The Ming or Hazarah of the Ni-yan Birji, also : 

called the Kol... < ‘ 2 s 8,000. 
The Right, or Buranghar . 30, 000 ~ 
The Left, or Juwanghar . + paper: 62,000 
The Mings or Haziarahs of the sons’ - f + 16,000 


The Mings or Hazarahs of the brothers, nephews, 
and mother . . F . re . said 


In the ‘ Mongols Proper,” on the authority apparently ve gee 
101,000 men, including all the Hazirahs here given, be = . 
‘contingents of Talis brothers, mother, and kinsmen, 2° 
vettained to Tlli, after his father’s death—have iene 
‘died as, a separate force, and styled the “ Centre under 
the 129,000 to 230,000, which is not 0 ‘The 
been left out. m2 
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counsel, and he seized the Tingri Khan, and gave orders 
to kill him, On the Tingri Khan becoming certain that 
they would slay him, he said: “ Convey a single message 
from me to the Chingiz Khan, and that message is this: 
‘I have not shown any perfidy towards thee. I came to 
thee under treaty. Thou art acting perfidiously towards 
‘me, and art going to act contrary to the covenant entered 
into with me. Now give ear. When thou slayest me, if 
from me issues blood white in colour like unto milk, know 
that three days after me thou diest.’” When they conveyed 
this message to the Chingiz Khan, he laughed, and said : 
“ This man has become mad : blood like milk never issues 
from the wound of a slain person, nor has any one ever 
seen white blood. It .behoveth the more speedily to put 
him to death.” 

When the executioner struck the Tingri Khan with his 
sword, white blood like unto milk issued from the wound ; 
and he perished. When the tidings of this astonishing 
circumstance reached the Chingiz Khan, the accursed, he 
quickly arose, and came to the spot; and, when he saw 
that the occurrence was actually so, it struck his heart, and 
his strength forsook him; and, on the third day, his heart 
broke, and he went to hell. 

He had made his last request, saying : “ It is incumbent 
that ye slay the whole of the Tingri Khan’s people, both 
male and female, small and great, young and old, and not 
leave a single person alive.” When the Chingiz Khan was 
departing to hell he had devised the sovereignty to his son 
Uktae ; and Uktae turned back, and massacred all the 
people of the city and territory ‘ of the Tingri Khan. 


ll. TUSHI, SON OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN. 


Tiishi® was the eldest of the Chingiz Khan's sons, and 
was exceedingly energetic, intrepid, manly, and warlike ; 
and his greatness was to that degree that his father used 
to stand in awe of him. 

In the year 615 H., when Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
‘Shah, had gone forth to devastate the tribes of Kadr Khan 






: ri ‘ 
One of the best copies of the text omits the words ‘of the city and 
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of Turkistan, who was the son of Safaktan-i-Yamak,* Tashi 
likewise, from the side of Tamghaj had advanced [with an 
army] in that direction, and had been engaged in a conflict 
with the army of the Khwarazm Shah fora night anda day, 
as has been previously mentioned in the account of the 
Khwarazm Shah. At this time, when Sultan Muhammad 
fled from the banks of the Jihin and the neighbourhood of 
Balkh, the Chingiz Khan despatched his sons Tishi and 
Chaghatae, with a great army, towards Khwarazm. 

He [Tiishi] proceeded thither with that army, and ap- 
peared before the gate of [the capital city of] Khwarazm, 
and the fighting commenced. For a period of four months’ 


® This name is clearly written in the different copies of the text with but 
slight variation. Every one of the best copies have the ’Arabic &—s as the first 
letter, used, of course, to express or represent some Turkish letter. Thus 
seven copies have @~ gis one copy Ga yb three others ey Jl» and 
one Ge, Jia 

The difficulty is to decide who this person is, but, at the same time, it is 
necessary to point out that this affair is inno way connected with Tik-Tughan, 
the Makrit, although it is mentioned by our author, at page’ 267, as imme- 
diately preceding the latter affair, which he refers to without mentioning any 
name as here. The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh also refers to this affair very briefly, 
but mentions no name. 

At the end of this work, in the lines addressed to the Ulugh Khan, he is 
styled ‘‘ Khan of the IJbari and Shah of the Yamak,” and these Ilbari are again 
plainly stated to be Turks at page 800, and at page 796 it is mentioned that 
that tribe had to remove from their accustomed place of abode, which is not 
specified, but Khifchak is implied, when the Mughals became predominant over 
‘Turkistan and the tribes of Khifchak. See also pages 599 and 791. 

In an old geographical work Yamak is briefly referred to as the name of a 
city or town and a territory or country famous for its beautiful females, and 
that it is also said to be the name assigned to the sovereign of the I-ghiirs, 
whoever he might be. But, as T have previously mentioned, in note at page 
51, the Bashlighs, or Chiefs of the Un-I-ghitrs, were in ancient times styled 
ji-Iltar, and those of the Tukiz-1-ghirs, Kol-Irkin, on according to Abi-l- 
Ghazi, Bahadur Khan, Il-Irkin, and, in after years, Y iddi-Kut. 

7 The Khwarazmis made a much more gallant defence than our author has 

iv n credit for. 
Tete Chingiz Khan had effected the capture of Samrkand and had 
become established in Mawara-un-Nahr, he, towards the close re 617 Hy 
despatched his sons Jiiji, Chaghatae, and Uktiie, to reduce ae BLN = 
territory at the head of a great army, which one author <— ce 

pout 100,000 men, and they set out by way of Bukhara. The capital city 
een L Juraniah by "Arabs, but was called Unganj and 
Khwarazm was name Jwrjani y Aine eo 
e Turks and the great men thereof. The ’Ajamis 


Urganj by th 

ec ihos of the “Mongols Proper” tells us twice Lop. ee ee 
ap tee oe Shiva,” but subsequently, 

« Urgendj” is the modem Khiva,” but subseq) y. Ae: 
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the people of Khwarazm continued to resist the Mughals, 


notes, that ‘old Urgendj was the capital of Khuarezm,” in which he is 
tolerably correct, but its site is not so very near ‘‘the modern capital— 
Khiva,” being only ninety-two miles distant from it as the crow flies. In 
Col. J. C. Walker’s last map [1879], notwithstanding the various ‘‘authorities” 
mentioned on the margin of it, ‘* Khiva” duly figures under the name of 
Kharezm, while in the same map, as the name indicates, ‘‘ Kunia ’’—an error 
for Kuhnah, or old—‘‘ Urganj ” is the site. Such an error is to be lamented, 
but I fear I shall have to refer to many others. Khwarazm is the name of the 
territory, and the words ‘‘the city of Khwarazm” merely refer to the city 
which is the capital of Khwarazm ; and this mode of terming a capital by the 
name of the country was not uncommon. I do not agree with Pétis de la 
Croix that the city was ever called Khwirazm, except in the sense mentioned. 
What is erroneously styled A’#iva in maps is KuiwAK—Gys—of the people 
of the country. 

Among the number of great men present in the territory of Khwarazm at 
this time, there was no one, in the absence of the members of the late Sultin’s 
family, whom they could better choose under the circumstances than the Amir, 
Khumir-Tigin, the chief of the Kankulis [Pétis de la Croix’s “ Himarteguen”— 
the point of the kh having been omitted by the scribe, he read it as 4], who 
was a kinsman of the late Sultan’s mother, the unfortunate Turkan Khitin, 
and also held the office of Hajib-i-Dar, or War-Bika ; and they chose him to 
direct the administration. In the exigency of affairs, they accorded him the 
title of Sultan. There was besides, at the capital, the Pahlawan, ’Ali, the 
Darghami, : y 

After these measures had been adopted, one day, a small body of horse 
appeared before one of the gates, and began to drive off the cattle. Not 
knowing what calamity was lurking behind these horsemen, a number of 
imprudent and short-sighted persons led out a large force, both horse and foot, 
from the Khalki gate towards them, thinking to capture them. The Mu aig 
horsemen, for such they were, pretended flight, but took care occasionally to 
give their pursuers hope of overtaking them, until they had drawn them to a 
place called the Bagh-i-Khurran—the Pleasant or Delightful Garden [turned 
into a ‘‘ Town called Baghe-Eram,” by Pétis de la Croix, who has made some 
terrible errors in his account of these operations, and has interwoven his own 
observations so much with the authors he quotes, that one is not to be distin- 
guished from the other]—about a farsang from the city, where was the van of 
the Mughal army in ambuscade. These rushed upon the Khwarazmis, and 

. assailed them on all sides. The latter fought from early morning itiitea but 
the Tarikh i-Jahin-gir says, from noon to the setting of the sun, when. hee 
sustained great loss, they retreated precipitately towards the cit 4 The 
Mughals pursued ; and, in the confusion which ensued, succeeded mag tote 

along with the fugitives by one of the gates, and penetrated as far as ed 

_ Tantirah quarter. This, however, could only have been a suburb, as the 

= Mughals were stopped by Faridiin, the Ghiri, an old officer in ates late 

_ Sultan's service, a his soldiers, and the Mughals thought fit to retire. “The 

h just named states, that the Khwarazmi: s 
but this is impossible, ae mee ced 
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and to fight against those infidels. At last, they took the 


of that day, and withdrew at night. Next day, when Jaji and his brothers 
arrived with the remainder of the great host, they made a perambulation of the 
city, and a person was despatched to summon the defenders to submit to the 
yoke of the Mughals, and open the gates, This was refused, upon which the 
Mughals completely invested the city, and made preparations for besieging it. 
As there was no stone in those parts, the Mughals had to use blocks of wood 
for their catapults, cut from the timber of the mulberry-trees ; but I do not see 
how blocks of that, even though ‘‘ hardened by being soaked in water,” as a 
European writer states, could have had much effect upon walls of burnt brick; 
but some say wood blocks were only used towards the close of the siege when 
the stones had all been expended. The Mughals, as was usual with them, 
made the men of the conquered cities do the hard work in sieges, and so they 
obtained assistance from Jund and other conquered places, in the shape of men, 
tools, and materials, including loads of stone which were brought in carts, 
When all had been prepared, and the missiles and battering apparatus were 
ready, they opened the siege, and carried on their operations with vigour, but 
the defenders were as active and determined in the defence. 

‘After a considerable time, the Mughals sent a force of 3000 men to divert 
the stream or branch of the river Jibiin, which flowed past the city, and 
supplied the people with water, and there effect an entrance [the aqueduct 
apparently mentioned at page 474, which proved an effectual barrier to the 
Ghiris] ; but the garrison made a sally to prevent it, and slew every one of the 
detachment. Here again P. de la C. has fallen into error, and makes the 
Mughals dig a canal to drain the ditch! Great part of the city was reduced fo 
ashes by the discharges of flasks of naphtha and other inflammable nee 
but, now, quarrels, which had been going on for some time pape = 
Chaghatie, became so serious—Fasih-i says severe fighting oe pees 
upshot of these quarrels, and that a great number of Mughals were ki a 
the matter was brought to the hearing of their father, then anne e ~~ 
of Tal-kan. He was not at Samrkand, as P. de la C, states : he} ad, in = 

u and had taken Tirmid also previous to this. Five mon! 
the siege of the Khwarazmi capital, and great loss had 
he Chingiz Khan, in his rage, batt Beye A 
younger brother of the two there ge ue Papritt Pad piel 
should pay him implicit obedience. He acco = Wi a hole 
fresh vigour ; but it took another two months be i pac 

by filling up the ditch with pbrushwood and mubbish—they y drained 


is—i i d planting their standards on 

itch to do this—in effecting a lodgment, an n 
ee et Even then the people fought hand to hand with them, from street 
to street, and doo 


r to door, for several days, while the Mughals di 
flasks of naphtha among them. 


Vast numbers were slain on both sides, 
including the brave Khumar-Tigin ; indeed, one author —- * the city became 
a sea of plood ;” and the siege altogether is said to have 
nearly 100,000 men, Se 
£5 seo sears ae defenders is computed at about 
mbers are often doubtful ; still it must _ ae 
‘The whole of the remaining people were driven out into pines 
: : coo artisans, mechanics, and tradespeople, db 
off with them and transported into Mughelistany oF 


meantime, left it, 
had already passed in 
been sustained, and t 





e unfortunate Musalman people compelled, 
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city, and martyred the whole of the people, and destroyed 
all the buildings with the exception of two places—one 
the Kishk-i-Akhjak*® [the Castle of Akhjak], the other, 
the mausoleum of Sultan Muhammad-i-Takish. 

Some have stated on this wise, that, when the Mughals 
captured the city of Khwarazm, and brought the inhabi- 
tants out of the city into the plain, he [Tashi] commanded 
that the women should be separated from the men, and 
such of the women as they cared for the Mughals retained. 
The remainder were directed to form into two bodies, and 
they caused the whole of them to be stripped naked, and 
round about them Mughal Turks [Turkan-i-Mughal],’ with 
drawn swords, were stationed. The two parties were then 
commanded, thus: “The women of your city are good 
pugilists, therefore, the order is that both sides should set 
on each other with their fists.” Those unfortunate Musal- 

man females they caused, thus ignominiously, to attack 
4 each other with hands clenched ; and, for the space of a 
e whole watch of the day, all those women continued to deal 
i the destruction of their own people, and the young women and chil ser 
young men, had been sent into slavery [they were transported into the 


their descendants], the remainder were all butchered. [This reads like 
the doings at Eski Saghra and Kasinlik in 1877 A.p.] The number was 
so great that it was computed that each Mughal soldier had some twenty- 
four to put to death; but, before we compute the number at 2,400,000, 
because the Mughals numbered 100,000 at the commencement of the siege, 
we must allow for their loss during that operation, and also leave out the 
- Musalman auxiliaries, but we may safely assume that more than a million 
erished. Alfi says the Mughals numbered 100,000 at this time, and that the 

D | to have been butchered passes almost all belief. 
a ¢ the Chingiz Khan, before sending his hordes against the city, 
_ despat essage to the celebrated Khwarazmi saint, the Shaikh, Najm- 
—ud-Din, the | bri, otherwise Al-Kiwaki—or of Kiwak, which Europeans have 
turned into A7/iva—advising him to leave the place, since the upshot might be 
oe plunder, and the slaughter of the people, but the Shaikh refused, saying : 
“For eighty years have I dwelt here in its prosperity, and should not leave it 
of its misfortune, I will take my chance with others, await my fate, 
may be, and not fi é 






























farther East, and several towns and villages were peopled by them and 
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blows upon, and to receive the blows of, each other, until, at 
length, the Mughals fell upon them with their swords and 
martyred the whole of them—the Almighty reward them ! 
; When Tushi, and Chaghatae, the sons of the Chingiz 
Khan, had finished their work at Khwarazm, they’ turned 
their faces towards Khifchak ; and the forces and tribes of 
Khifchak they continued to subdue one by one, and make 
captive ; and they brought the whole of the tribes under 
subjection. Tiishi, who was the eldest son of the Chingiz 
Khan [as already stated], when he became acquainted with 
the climate of the land of Khifchak, considered that, in the 
whole universe, there could not be a more delightful land; 
a pleasanter climate, softer water, meads more verdant, and 
pasture-lands more extensive ; and repugnance towards his 
father began to enter into his mind. He said to his con- 
fidants: ‘The Chingiz Khan has become mad, as he 
massacres so many people, and desolates so many coun- 


tries! It thus seems meritorious on my part that, in 
some hunting-ground, I should slay my father, enter into 


an alliance with Sultan Muhammad, {Khwarazm Shah], 
render this country flourishing, and give help and assist- 
ance to the Musalmans.”* His brother, Chaghatae, gaine 

intimation of this idea [of his brother's], and made known 
this perfidious notion and design to his father. When the 
Chingiz Khan became aware of it, he despatched his own 
confidential agents, so that they administered poison to 


Tashi, and killed him. 


















1 This i error, The brothers never agreed together, as I shall presently 
hi ane Bie) had quarrelled at Khwarazm only recently. peepee 
of Urgang, Jiiji, with the s/s (armed men of the tribe) of the Y 7 of t] 
[-ghiirs, returned towards Kara-Kuram, but subsequently Jaji = ee 
Dasht-i-Kibchak ; and Chaghatae and Uktae proceeded, - be of 
to rejoin their father’s camp before Tal-kan. They capture a 
course of two days, and massacred its inhabitants, the bers = 
according to some writers, was So great that they did not deem a 
even to record it. These events happened in 618 H. i 

‘Although our author wrote soon after these events a : i 
living at the time they happened, he was seemingly unawa pene 
present at Urganj, and that he, after ‘the quarrels a —— 

mmand over them, a fact which is beyond a - Y 
from what he himself says was the cause of his 
probable that Jaji had m hand in these 
J died some time prev 
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Tiishi likewise had fourteen sons, the eldest of whom 
was named Bati, the second Chaghatae, the third Shaiban, 


sons, but some say, fourteen, The eldest was Urdah, whose mother was 
Siirtak Khitin, daughter of the sovereign of the Kungkur-at tribes, and that 
son was wont to lead the left of his army, while Batii, his second son, led the 
right. Another was named Barkah, our author’s Barka, who turned Musalman, 
being the first of that family who did so. The remaining sons, except Tiighae- 
Timir, who also turned Musalman, are not so well known to history and need 
scarcely be mentioned here. Jiiji’s death took place in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 624 u., 
not in 626 H., as P. dela C. says, for he died before his father. Batti succeeded 
to his father’s dominions, whose reign will be found farther on. The Khans of 
Krim [the Krimia] were lineally descended from Jijt Khan, whose descendants 
reigned longer as independent sovereigns than any others of the race. 

Our author has exaggerated a little here, probably, but there is evidently 
some truth in what he says. There is plenty of evidence to prove that his 
father stood in some awe of Jiiji, for, undoubtedly, he was a great and high- 
minded prince ; and this, together with the occurrences attending his birth 
appear to have alienated the heart of the Chingiz Khan from him. When 
the Makrit tribe plundered the wrdi# of Tamur-chi, they carried off Bartah 
Kichin, his wife, who is said to have been pregnant at the time, and 
brought her to the Awang Khiin, their chief. P. de la C. although he 
afterwards says Juji was the eldest son, says this lady was then “ bi 
with her second child,” and makes out “Aunghcan” to be “her “father” 
He treated her with great reverence and respect, and, after some time, sent 
her back to her husband, and, on the way, she gave birth toason. No - 
rations having been made for the occasion, there was nothing cvatldlie ts 
swaddle the babe with: therefore the messenger of Tamur-chi, who had been 
sent to demand her release, mixed some flour and water together, and swaddled 
the boy in the dough, and thus managed to convey him safely, with his mother, 
to the wrda of ‘Tamur-chi, The boy being unexpected—it would seem indeed 
that Tamur-chi was unaware of his wife's pregnancy, hence the doubts respect- 
ing the paternity of the child—was named Jiji, or Tashi, which, in the dinlect 
of the Mughals, signifies “he unexpected guest. It is not correct, as related it 
“The Mongols Proper,” that the mother gave birth to Jaji “after her song 
gsc end :” he was born on the road, 2 

His brothers, particularly Chaghatae and Uktie, used 
Jiji respecting his birth, and they seem to have been eae as “3 am 
aes had great faith in his ability and valour, and entrusted him, pre ais 

e invasion of Islam, with the command of an arm > whi : 
taken by Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, ee cob ahd bal et 
related at page 269, and his father had since conferred upo hen 


‘ n him th 
of the whole of the w/ises or tribes and territories within the iui eeiemie 


: and the Altae mountains, Subsequently, the Chingiz Kha 
ren + =. di 
ae OS eenme the Dasht-i-Kibchak or Khifchak, picts 
quests as Juji might effect over the countri a Ft : 
ae es of Khurz, Bulghar, Alan, As, 


previous to 


the capture of the capital city of Khwarazm, that j aig 
ted from his brothers, and wit seh Poviieas is to say, Urganj, 
and, when Jabah [Yamah] . 
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and the fourth Barka; and trustworthy persons have re- 
lated on this wise, that the birth of this Barka took place 
at the time of the conquests in the territories of Islam. 
When his mother gave him birth, Tashi, his father, com- 


their way. When the Chingiz Khin retired from Nangrahar, and set out on 
his return into Mughalistin, and reached Kulan Yazi, Jaji presented himself, 

as already mentioned in the account of his father ; but another writer, Hafiz 
Abrii, states, and his statement is, without doubt, correct, that, after the disagree- 
ment with his brothers before Urganj, subsequent to its capture, Chaghatae and 
Uktae set out with their troops to rejoin their father, and reached his camp at 
Tal-kan, but Jiji set out towards Ardish, where were his wives and families, 
and joined his own wrdizs. As his father, previous to this, had commanded 
him to invade the countries to the north and west, such as the territories of 
Biilar [sic. ,J5:], of the Bash-ghird, the Riis, and the Jarkas {the Cheremis ?], the 
Dasht-i-Kibehak, and other parts in that direction, and to hold possession of 
them, when Jiji set out toward Ardish, his father, at first, imagined that he 
did not intend to obey his commands, respecting that expedition, and that he 
had, consequently, returned to his home and given himself up to pleasure and 
jollity instead of carrying out his instructions. The Chingiz Khan,was, in 
consequence, exceedingly incensed, and commanded that it would be neces- 
ooking upon his face again. The real cause 
however was that Jiji, at the period in question, had become prostrated by 
disease, and, on that account, when the Chingiz Khan returned from the tern- 
tory of the Tajziks, and took up his residence in his own urdi, JOji was be 5 
to present himself in his father’s presence, but he despatched several ae, ‘ 

game, and made known his illness. Subsequently, he was — pian 
appear, but be made apologies, and stated his inability to attend on ai 


sickness. oa 
Shortly after that, a person having set out from Juji’s sw#rats to proceed .. 

the presence of the Chingiz Khan, coming along the road, noticed that iat a 

eo forth, and was proceeding from yirat to yurat. By the way, Jij 


$s ace where he had been wont to follow the chase, and, being Z 

aaah phen weakness, he despatched his Amirs to Lie a 
sho was on his way to the camp of his father, noticed, from a distance, 
atin gathering assembled engaged in hunting, and made sure to him. 
a or * it was Jaji; and, when he reached the presence of the Chingiz 
Kha — the latter inquired of him respecting Jiji’s illness, he replied : 
« rata his illness I know naught, Ses at the ene “ one ee ne the 
ci ertain mountain range, he was eng) ’ ul 
eee ein of the Chingiz Khan was roused to such oats - c 
in his mind, he felt certain that Jaji had become dt 


sary to put him to death without ] 





narrated, and, aa a ‘ 
i regard to his father’s words, and so he said: gonet 
heen hen is acting the part of a fool. It is necessary to send 1 


rai im ; it is advisable to despatch Chaghadae ate 
Cea cape At this crisis, news arrived that y 
nee Chingiz Khan was greatly grieved at his loss. Wis, thal 
pie heeiee Jaji hunting was entirely false and fictitio 
-stal orders to put him to death; but he had got aust a 
oe expect, when he heard of the decease of Juji, amt 


; - th of Jaji’s father, 
- the wre and the wral J eae 
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manded, saying: “Give ye this boy to a nurse of the 
Musalmans, in order that his navel string may be severed 
by a Musalman, that he may imbibe Musalman milk, and 
turn out a Musalman; for I intend that this son of mine 
shall be brought up in the Musalman faith.” If this state- 
ment is veracious, the Almighty mitigate his torment [in 
hell]! Undoubtedly, through the blessing attending this 
intention, when Barka grew up, he became a scion of 
Islam. Up to this period of time, the date of the comple- 
tion of this History, the year 658 H., of the sons of Tiishi, 
that one Musalman sovereign is still left. — 

May Almighty God continue the Sultan of Islam, 
NASIR-UD-DIN WA Ub-DuNYA, MAuMOD SHAH, upon 
the throne of sovereignty to the day of resurrection ! 


Ill. UKTAE, SON OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN. 


When the Chingiz Khan died, he devised the sovereignty 
to Uktae,* although Chaghatae was older than he; but 
Chaghatae was a butcher and a tyrant. 

Uktae, when he ascended the throne, and carried out 
the last command of his father, the Chingiz Khan, and 
massacred all the people of Tingit, both females and males, 
returned from thence towards Turkistan. Having brought 


4 The name of this sovereign is also written Oktae, and Ukdie, ¢ and d’ 
being interchangeable, signifying ‘‘ascent,” ‘‘height,” ‘“loftiness,” “‘sublimity,” 
and the like, but Ogorai is absurd, and could only have occurred to a person 
who had never been in the East, and who was unacquainted with the 
pronunciation of the name as written in the original, and the value of the 
letters of the alphabet. 

5 This is incorrect. Uktae did not ascend the throne until sve years and 
more after the decease of his father. I have already given an account of the 
events which happened after the death of the Chingiz Khan in a previous 
note. 

I must notice the events of Uktae’s reign in order to correct some erroneous 
accounts respecting him, but I must do so very briefly, because the events of 
his father’s life, which were necessary to rectify incorrect accounts respect- 

him, have occupied much space. I must mention that « Tului,” youngest 
of the Chingiz Khan, did not ‘act as regent” at all: it would have 
y ughals, and the Chingiz Khan 
e are other equally erroneous 
the followin a: 


= 











- shoulders, Chaghatae, 
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that territory under his authority, he nominated armies 
to march into various parts of Khurasan and "Irak, and 


styled the Asal or Original or Chief Yirat, which words refer to Kalur-an and 
Kara-Kuram, and which last is also celebrated as the Urdiie-Baligh. 

After having performed the funeral ceremonies over their father and soye- 
reign, the sons, Nii-yins, and Amirs, each retired to his respective yivrat; and, 
for a period of two years, the mother of Ukdae and his brothers, Burtah 
Kiichin, administered the affairs: she may be styled “ Regent.” 

After two years, and the period of mourning had expired, this Khatin, 
Biirtah Kichin, lest any untoward event might happen in the empire, sum- 
moned the sons of the deceased, and the great Amirs, to assemble at the 
Ulugh Yirat, which the Chinese style Ho-lin, and hold a kiriltae or diet ; 
and, in the beginning of the spring of 626 H., they arrived. From I-mil and 
Ki-Tak came Uktae and his sons; from the Dasht-i-Kibchak came Bata, 
Barkah, Shaiban, Tingkit, and two other sons of Jiji Khan ; from the 
eastern parts of the empire [i. e. east of Kaliir-an] came the Nii-yins, U-Tigin 
or Aw-Tigin—also written Unji and Unchi-Tigin—and Bilkiti, the brothers 
of the Chin » Khan; Chaghatae Khan came from Bish-Baligh, and the 
Na-yin, Karachar, from his yirat, besides numbers of other personages from 
all parts of the empire. 

The Ulugh Ni-yin, Tali Khan, and other brothers younger than he, who were 
already present at the Ulugh Yirat, and his Amirs, also attended 3; and, after 
all the Princes, Ni-yins, and Amirs, had assembled, a mighty feast was given, 
during which the matter which brought them together’ there was discussed. 
‘After this, the testament of the Chingiz Khan, nominating Uktae as his suc- 
cessor, and the covenant entered into between the sons, confirming pit 
nomination, were read out before all, in the presence of the troops pare e 
Urdii, in order that they also should confirm it. All, with one acco — 
addressed Uktae, saying : ‘In accordance with the will of as Chingiz Khan i 
behoveth thee to take thy seat on the throne of sovereignty ;” but a 
excuses, saying: ‘There are others older than I ~ my — = 
brother Chaghatie : let one of them be raised to the tl Yeo . pe — 

younger brother Tali is more worthy than I am, and, according to ec : 
= v res of the Mughals, the youngest son of the greatest of the Khatiins, and 
- ra inion ofthe Yurat and place of abode, should succeed the father. 
Patiene tage was this feasting continued, during which pte = “ 
and daily did Uktie continue to make excuses 4 eee “ a 

he Princes and Ni-yins came before him an : “ r wa 
psc to thee from among the rest of the oe ve a a — _ 

Rn ¥ is it possible to contravene it en 
nai ‘ache ancient [Turkish] peer having ee 
nloosed their girdles, and thrown them am 
in the elder brother, seized the right re) = = 
and Tali his left, while his uncle, U-Tigin, — a pn 
and, with the approval of the a iviners, 
i i tle o} =) ee 

poo = nae pre ie ee be ‘‘a contraction” for rents 
pei metre of both words is precisely the mats —_ rae. ie 
the former; further, that it was not \* bors by fori the. ninth ancdsise 
Kyfk did not bear ity nei’ Te titl, One writer indeed says that “a5 the 
of the Chingiz Khan, bore that title. 
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towards Ghiir and Ghaznin, and began to administer the 
affairs of the country according to justice and equity, to 


keep his forces under subordination, and to cherish his 
subjects. 


By nature, Uktae was exceedingly beneficent and of 
excellent disposition, and a great friend to the Musalmans. 
During his reign the Muhammadans in his dominions 
were tranquil and prosperous in condition, and treated 
with respect. He used to strive greatly to show honour 
to the Musalman people, and to render them flourishing 
and contented. In his reign, masyids were founded in all 
the cities of Tingit, Tamghaj, Tibbat, and the countries 
of Chin; and all the forts and strongholds of the region 


Mughils do not use much ceremony respecting titles, they style a Padshah, 
Ka’an or Khan indiscriminately.” 

After Ukdae had been placed on the throne, gold and gems were poured 
over him; and, Tali having-held the bowl to him, the Princes, Ni-yins 
Amirs, and all who were both within and without the assembly, and all 
keeping exact time, bowed the knee to him nine times, the lucky number of 
the Mughals. No author with whom I am acquainted refers, in the most 
remote manner, to “‘ frostrating themselves nine times,’ whatever “ ancient 
Chinese ceremonial might have been,” and he was not a Chinese. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew, in the “ Description of Kadshghar” (REPORT, 
page 61), says with reference to this number nine: “ Similarly the presents 
given by the father to the bride must be in the same number or its multiple of 
each kind, as nine frocks, nine mantles, nine carpets, &c., and the presents 
made by friends too must be in the same number, as nine pieces of silk, nine 
veils, nine caps, &c. The origin of the selection of this particular number, 
called dociiz, is not known, but the custom is observed by all the Turk and 
‘Tartar tribes of Central Asia.” He might have said, more correctly, ‘‘ Mughal.” 
Tukiz stands for ve in the Turkish language, and I may add that the origin 
ofthe custom és known, and it will be found by referring to the note at page 875, 
which see, and is referred to in several other places. 

A volume almost might be written on the subject of presenting the cup or 
bowl. It was not peculiar to the Mughals, but was usual among all the descend- 
ants of Turk. It would be interesting to compare their customs in this respect 
with those of the Scandinavians. The presentation of the cup was the 
highest mark of consideration and homage, and all present on such occasions 
bent the knee. It was likewise the highest honour a sovereign could show 
towards a vassal or subject. Ambassadors whom it was intended greatly to 
honour were presented with the cup, and it was necessary on the occasion of 
making a treaty, or confirming an oath, Kumiz or fermented mare’s milk was 
generally used, but they also made drinks from millet, honey, and rice. Wine 
was used on special occasions, and by the Khans, 

55 ceremony took place in the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 626 1. [Feby. 
p.—which is but eighteen months from Ramazan, 624 u., but, as pre- 
some contend that the Chingiz Khan died in Ramazan, 623 H.], 


| six months after the death of his father. : 
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of the east he gave in charge to a number of Musalman 
Amirs. Such Amirs as they [the Mughals] had removed 
from the countries of J-ran and Taran he located in the 
cities of Upper Turkistan, and in the land of Chin and 
Tamghaj, and in Tingit, and commanded that they [the 
Mughals] should address Musalmans by the terms “friend,” 
and “brother.” He also directed the Mughals that they 
should give their daughters [in marriage] to Musalmans, 
and that if they [the Musalmans] should evince a desire 
to demand their children [in marriage for their sons] they 
should not deny them. 

Throughout the whole of the eastern countries [under 
the sway of the Mughals], the Friday’s religious services 
{of the Muhammadans] were established ; and Musalmans 
took up their abode in those parts, and they founded 
towns and cities of their own, and built places according 
to the manner of their own [native] cities.’ 

Of the friendliness of Uktae towards Musalmans the 
author has heard an anecdote which is here related.’ 


ANECDOTE, 


Trustworthy persons have related that Chaghatae used 
to regard Musalmans with hostility, and his mind con- 
stantly contemplated the shedding of Musalman blood, 
and not leaving one of that faith alive. Now the Chingiz 
Khan had instituted certain ordinances, the punishment 
for the infringement of some of which laws used to be 
death. For example: adultery and-crimes of lust 
general, theft, lying, and embezzlement, and the ee 
seizing a morsel from another’s mouth, were punishable 
with death ; and whosoever should enter a piece # hae. 
whether large or small, they were to kill me ae 
likewise any one who should wash his face Py e Tt 
any water, So that the water from the washed me a8 
person should enter that water® The punishment of any 


i i of these 
6 The Jesuits in their accounts of the Chinese empire refer to some 


. See also note at page 1TOo, first para. " ; 
eee writers agree respecting his showing a preference eres) aan 

dan religion. He excelled his brothers and contemporaries » 
ma - 


grace, and bounty. 


8 Sce note 2, page 1109, for the reasons of this prohibition. 
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one who might be guilty of an offence less than one of all 
these was to be three or five, or ten, or more, stripes with 
a-rod, but with the stipulation that, while punishment 
was being administered, the offender should be entirely 
stripped, and that the rod should be wielded with force 
and severity. To these ordinances * they have applied the 
name of Yasah, in the Mughali language, that is to say, 
command, mandate, decree. 

One day, both the brothers—Uktae and Chaghatae— 
were proceeding along a track into the open country. 
Uktae was in advance, and Chaghatae behind him, at the 
distance of a quarter of a farsang [league]. Suddenly, 
Uktae reached the head of a reservoir of water, and _per- 
ceived therein a Musalman who was washing his head 
and body. When the eyes of Uktae fell upon that Musal- 
man, he turned his face towards his personal attendants, 
and said: “ Alas! this unfortunate Musalman will be forth- 
with put to death by the hand of my brother Chaghatae : 
what is advisable?” After that he inquired: “ Hath any 
person among you an ingot of gold or of silver' ready at 
hand?” One of his attendants bowed and said: “I have 
an ingot of silver with me.” Uktae said: “Give it to that 
Musalman, and tell him to throw it into the reservoir; 
and that, when my brother Chaghatae reaches this spot 
and sees him, and questions him, he must say : ‘An ingot 
of silver of mine hath fallen into the water, and I have 
entered the reservoir in order to search for it,’ so that he 
may escape being put to death.” Uktae’s attendants gave 
the ingot of silver to that Musalman, and he threw it into 
the water ; and Uktae urged his horse onwards. 

When Chaghatde reached the spot, he perceived that 
Musalman in the water, and commanded his attendants to 


® And a great many more forming the Code of the Chingiz Khin entitled 
Yasa, or Yasah. 

1 Tn all these histories which I haye gone through, strange to say, I have 
never met with the slightest allusion to coined money in any shape with the 
exception of the éd/ish or ingot. 

Thomas, in his ‘‘ Pathan Kings,” gives the description of a coin bearing the 

a Chingiz Khan,” and the Khalifah un-Nasir’s title, and he considers 

It must therefore be a coin of one of the subjected Musalman rulers 

n, or parts adjacent, such as Hasan, the Karligh Turk, and 
these pages, E lal coin, It bears no date. 


ee 


rr 
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Sp mete gce of him, saying : “ Since it is the 
— ! an that no living being should go into the 

t, why hast thou acted to the contrary ? we must kill 
thee.’ The Musalman represented: “An ingot of silver 
of mine hath fallen into this reservoir, and I have got into 
the water in order to seek for it.” Chaghatae directed 
so that a number of Mughals entered the water, and made 
search for the ingot, and having found it brought it; and 
by the expedient and kindness of that just and beneficent 
sovereign, Uktae, the Musalman escaped.* May the Al- 
mighty lighten his punishment hereafter ! 

Through his efforts, numerous Musalmans escaped from 
the hands of the accursed tyrant, Chaghatae. A number 
of trustworthy persons have related after this manner, that, 
judging from the ancient chronicles of bygone times, and 
of past ages, that, in the states of Turkistan, and the countries 
of Chin, Tingit, and Tamghaj, no sovereign more bene- 
ficent nor of better disposition than Uktae ever placed 
foot in stirrup. When he became firmly established in 
the dominions of his father, and his brothers and the Nu- 
yins and Khins of Turkistan, submitted to his authority, 
he girded up his loins, and organized and equipped his 
armies, and despatched them towards different countries. 
The Mughal Nai-yin, Jurmaghtn, was despatched * into 
‘Irak in the year 626 H., and the Ni-yin, Mangitah was 
sent towards Ghaznin ; and, in the before-mentioned year, 
Uktae made over to his charge Tukharistan, Kunduz, and 
Tal-kan ;* and the Maliks of Khurasan, Ghir, Kirman, 


2 Our author does not appear to have known the reason why, in the ideas of 
the Tattars and Mughals, bathing in such a way required to be strictly pro- 
hibited. The prohibition was that “during the seasons of spring snd summer 
no one should immerse himself in running water {one writer says, “in the day- 


time], nor wash his hands in streams, nor wash his garments, and afterwards 


spread them in the open country t . ; : 
fon running streams in vessels of gold or of silver, —— perybee 
these people, such acts are the cause of increase of pe —o : 

which, in their localities, from the beginning of spring to the be’ oe Ra 
while rain used continually to fall, prevailed to such a degree, 


i ing hunder tremendous.” . 
ning was fearful, and the roaring of the t . ii 
a ivernibated to proceed, probably, but not despatched until ee a 
year in which he crossed the Jibin or Amiiah. He was a Manggut of 
is also written, Manghiit Mughal. 


i i t all the rest 
4 One or two modern coptes of kin here, bul 


the text have Tac 


‘o dry ; and that water should not be taken ~ 
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and Fars, and those, who still continued in [possession of] 
different forts and strongholds, all proceeded to Kara- 
Kuram,> to the presence of Uktae, and requested = 
Shahnahs [Intendants] might be sent to — and dif- 
ferent parts of Khurasan began to thrive again. Rte 

Another anecdote of Uktae’s countenance of Musalmans 
is apposite, and is [here] inserted. 


ANECDOTE. 


Trustworthy persons have related that peta the 
accursed, was, at all times, striving to oppress ae I pan 
madans, and devising means to bring trouble and ca pein 
upon the people of Islam, and bringing ruin sie 2% 
that remained of them and causing their en Ag fi 
that no sign or trace of them might anywhere be os 
In the diffusion of that iniquity he was wont to mac =“ e 
and to labour, and was in the habit of instigating a party 
of Mughals—Ni-yins and Bahadurs—in such a regi 
that they used to bring to Uktae’s notice words and acts 
on the part of Musalmans such as used to be the neat 
of trouble and injury to the people of Islam, and the 
cause of their ruin and destruction, until, on one aaae 
Chaghatae incited one of the priests of the ido ~~ 
shippers, which sect, in the Turki language, bar die a 
Tinian’ [Tinis], on such wise, that he came before Uktaie 


are as above. As Tiae-kan is in Tukhiristin, which is first mentioned, as well 
as Kunduz, Tal-kan of Khurasan is undoubtedly referred to. 


Whi wa) i igi it he Chingiz 

W 5 mentioned as the asa/ or original yirat of t 

5 is, aie Toad also as the Urdiie-Baligh, It was not a city, but an 
vy S 

J encampment. 


se is said, by the Pro-Mughal Historians, to have poured balm into 

: re fis rt he his father. There was certainly much balm nes 

rt but many of the wounds have never been healed to ae day, pwitoaes n tamed 

of the once most flourishing cities of Asia, which still lie in curt —, 

bears the character of a just ruler, and his liberality was — eae 

rds of his gifts and grants were made up, it was found tha’ _ 

annded not less than 100,000 tomdns of gold balish, ni ne pe aes 
ae he : : ae cones 

ee epic value of eac! 1 balish <m oe oe 
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and stated, saying : 
dream, and he has 
thee, and thou, wh 
him, in his pl 


“T have seen the Chingiz Khan in a 

given me a command to convey unto 
° art Uktde, his son, and installed by 
ace, shouldst neither neglect, in any way, to 
Carry out that command, nor deviate from, or fail to com- 
ply with, that yasah [ordinance] ; and let it not be that 
thou receive not the Chingiz Khan’s approbation. The 
mandate is this that the Chingiz Khan has commanded, 
Saying : ‘The Musalmans have grown exceedingly nume- 
rous, and, in the end, the downfall of the Mughal empire 
will be brought about by the Musalmans, therefore it is 
necessary that the whole of them that are in our whole 
dominions, to wit, from the countries of Chin, Tam- 
ghaj, Tingit, and Turkistan, as far as the land of Tran 
and ’Ajam, you should put to death, and not leave name 
nor vestige of them to remain.’ I have now delivered unto 
thee the command of the Chingiz Khan, thy father, and 
have removed that obligation from my neck. It behoveth 
thee to comply with it, and show obedience thereto, and not 
grant respite of life to the Musalman peoples, so that the 
empire may not sustain deterioration.” 

When he [the priest] conveyed this command to Uktae, 
who was a just, wise, prudent, and sagacious monarch, and 
friendly towards the Musalman people, he, of his princely 
penetration, perceived that this statement was false and 
a lie, that, from the utterance thereof, the odour of fabrica- 
tion pervaded the smelling sense of discrimination, and 
that it appeared to have been hatched by his brother, 
Chaghatae—the Almighty’s curse upon him! Uktae pre- 
sently commanded that, for the Tani idol-worshipper, a j 
grand place should be got ready, with due preparation and — 


things requisite and befitting for him, and said to 
“This command isa very serious and awful one, a 


nh ish title, Nu-in, Nii-yin, or Ni-yan, which so often oc 
dir: agent Ni-yinan—,kJ5 The Editors of the Cal 
probably imagined that 5 was an error fori The same e 
rinted text in the account of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, 
shana See note 8, page 567. 5 : 
author styles them ‘the id 
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will be necessary to shed the blood of a vast number of 
people. There is not a person among the Maliks, Ni-yins,* 
Bahadurs, and Juzbis, that has not a great number of 
Musalman captives, and they [the Maliks, etc.] are dis- 
persed in various parts of the territories of Chin, Tamghaj, 
Turkistan, I-ran, and ’Ajam. It is absolutely necessary 
that this command should be communicated to them, in 
order that the whole of them may act according to its 
precept ; and therefore it is now necessary for thee to wait 
so that this mandate may be sent out into the whole of the 
Mughal dominions, in order that the Ni-yins, Juzbis, and 
Bahadurs, and other Maliks, may assemble, and this awful 
command may be communicated to them, in such wise 
that all of them may be required to comply with it.” 
Uktde consequently issued directions so that they lodged 
this Tani idol-worshipper at the place which had been 
fixed upon, in such a manner that he was treated with 
honour and reverence, and not a tittle of the minutia of 
due attention was left unobserved, because that accursed 
Gabr® had some name and reputation in the region of 
Turkistan, and in Tamghaj and Chin. 

As soon as the prescribed period expired, and the 
grandees of the Mughal dominions assembled, Uktae com- 
manded so that they convoked a great assembly, attended 
with princely ceremony, such as was the established cus- 
tom of that people [the Mughals], and all with befitting 
formality, and observance of the prescribed duties. After 
this, Uktae ascended the throne; and the whole of the 
grandees of the empire were present, with loins girded, 


8 This word is spelt in three different ways, as mentioned in the preceding 
note. It is applied by the Karghiz nomads, and other tribes erroneously 
supposed to be Karghiz, to their chiefs or the heads of tribes, in the present 
day. 

‘As these Maliks are immediately after styled ‘the Maliks of Turkistén,’ it 
would seem to infer that they held _Musalmans of ’Ajam in bondage, while 
they, as in the case of Arsalan Ihan of Kaialik, mentioned at page 1023, were 
- Musalman Turks. 
igh oe T have previously mentioned that this term is not solely applied to Parsis 

tire- Worshippers, any more - tarsa@ is to Christians. Our author uses 

e@ with respect to Ch in several places. It does not follow, 
| above ‘ e-Worshipper, nor need 

the occasion, Our author 
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before the throne; and those among them who were per- 
‘is to sit came down on the knees of homage. He 
: commanded that that Tiini should be conducted 
tetas oe with all honour and reverence, 

: : sd, and sat down ' before the throne, Uktae 
said : “ Now is the time that thou shouldst pronounce the 
command of the Chingiz Khan, and declare what that 
command is, in order that all may obey it.” That Tunt 
stood up, and pronounced the command of the Chingiz 
Khan in the manner he pretended he had received it, and 
delivered it. All present bowed their heads to the ground, 
and, with one accord, said: “We have heard the com- 
mand, and we bend our necks thereto. What is the will 
of Uktae, the sovereign of the time, with respect to the 
mode in which it is necessary to obey this command, and 
how it behoveth to proceed, in order that we may all of 
us act accordingly?” Uktae replied: “Every claim re- 
quires proof and demonstration, in order that truth from 
falsehood, and right from wrong, may be distinguished ; 
and this statement requires the testimony of witnesses of 
the circumstances, because, if it turns out correct that it is 
the command of the Chingiz Khan, it will be necessary 
for all to obey that command ; and, if it is false and a 
fabrication, or is the invention of this person, or invented 
at the instigation of an insidious person, the blood of people, 
subjects, and servants, must not be shed for a lie.” 

On Uktie’s concluding this speech, those present bowed 
their heads to the ground [saying] : “This which the 
Khan speaks, the whole of the sages of the world, the dis- 
criminating and the exalted in intellect, cannot add to, 
for it is a princely speech anda noble saying, which ex- 
cellency of understanding and sovereignty indeed demands; 
and no created being is able to place the hand of objection 
to the forehead of this command, but it behoveth that 
Uktae should direct and point out in what manner the 
truth or falsehood, veracity or falsity thereof, may be de- 
monstrated and made known.” Uktae turned his face 
towards that Tani idol-worshipper, saying: * Dest thou 
understand the Mughali language, or the Turki language, 


1 This shows that he was of high rank and position, ; 
m4 


‘ a ; al 
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or dost thou know both those tongues es blared Rukh | 
idol-worshipper replied: “I understand the Turki lan- 
guage, and I do not understand the Mughali tongue.” 
Uktae turned his face towards the hereditary Mughal 
grandees, whose lineage and descent were from pure 
Mughals, and said: “ Unto ye it is certain and clear, that 
the Chingiz Khan used not to understand any language 
whatever save the Mughali language.” They all bent 
their heads to the ground, and, with one accord, replied : 
“Indeed, such is the case, that the Chingiz Khan under- 
stood no other language than the Mughali.” Uktae, 
turning his face towards that Tiini, asked: “In what 
language did the Chingiz Khan deliver this command 
unto thee; in the Mughali or the Turki language ? lhe 
spoke in Mughali, seeing thou dost not understand it, in 
what manner didst thou comprehend what he was saying ; 
and, if he spoke in Turki, since he used not to understand 
Turki, how did he communicate the order? Give an an- 
swer from which an odour of truth may come, in order 
that action may be taken thereon.” 

That impious, malevolent, cursed, Tiini remained silent 
and confounded, on such wise that the breath did not 
issue from that infernal one, and he became completely 
shamed, All the Mughal grandees and the Maliks of 
Turkistan bowed their heads to the ground, and with one 
accord said: “This command [from the Chingiz Khin] 
is false, and is devoid of truth.” Uktae said to the Taint: 
“For the sake of my own dignity, and that of my brother 
Chaghatiae, I do not inflict punishment upon thee. Return 
to thy abode, and say unto Chaghatae, and to his depen- 
dents, that they must draw back their hands from afflict- 
ing and oppressing Musalmans, as they are our brothers 
and friends; in them the strength of our dominion is 
evident, and, with their assistance, many peoples have 
been subdued by us.”* May Almighty God mitigate his 
torments [in hell]! 


2 Tere is an indication that the dialects must have been, at this period, 
very different from each other. 

3 Some of the Historians of the Mughal sovereigns, who give this anecdote 
in half a dozen lines, state that Uktde ordered this Tiini to be put to death, 
‘but they do not say who or what he was, merely ‘fa person,” A similar plot, 
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Some persons, whose statements are worthy of reliance 
re 5 ) i ; 
lave so stated that such-like favours and reverence were a 


proof of this, that Uktae, secretly, had become a Musal- 
man ;* but God knows the truth, 


ACCOUNT OF THE NOMINATION OF ARMIES FROM TURK- 
ISTAN TO PROCEED INTO THE TERRITORY OF ’IRAK. 


When Uktade despatched an army towards Khurasan 
and ‘Irak, he made the Ni-in Jurmaghin*® the com- 


in which the then Yiddi-Kiit of the I-ghiirs was concerned, is mentioned 
farther on. 

4“ The wish” here is evidently “ parent to the thought.” 

5 Considerable convulsions arose in the territories overrun and partially sub- 
dued by the Mughals, after the death of the Chingiz Khan. 1 say partially, 
for such was the fact, wherever troops were not stationed for the purpose of 
holding possession, These convulsions extended, on one side, as far as Khif- 
hak, Saksin, 
Khita ; while the countries west of the Amiiah had been devastated and ruined, 
but not subdued. 

It appears that soon after the decease of the Chingiz Khan, on the borders 
of Tingkit, Tali Khan, who was in possession of the Ulugh or Great Vurat 
of his father, in accord with, and at the advice of, the great nobles present 
there, thought it advisable to despatch the Nit-yin, Iljidae [the jlchikdae of 
others. See page 1049], and Kyuk Khan, son of Uktie, with troops, 
towards the frontiers of the country of Kolghan [ys], or Kolkan [ys]. 
After slaughtering the people and devastating the country, according to the 
fashion of modern Christian warriors, they reduced it; and an Amir of Ting- 
kit, named Bahadur Lele], with a strong force, was left to hold it. 

I notice that Colonel C, M. MacGregor, C.B., in his Gazett entitled ‘‘ Cen- 
tral Asia: Afghanistan,” Part IL, in his article on “ Kiiram,” has been led into 
an unfortunate error respecting the death of the Chingiz Khan, on the-aatho- 
rity of one of the writers he quotes : yiz., “* Wood, Burns, Mooreroft,”? but 
which of the three does not appear. He says, page 573 Tt is said that 
Jangez Khan [this is the ‘ popular” way of writing the name] died here from 
the effects of a melon sent to him from Balkh, in which there was a litle per- 
nicious insect”! This place is but 113 miles in a direct line N.N.W. from 
Kabul. Where Kabul? Where Tingkit? See page 1085, and note at page 
ee remedy the state of affairs just mentioned was Uktie’s first object after 
he ascended the throne, and he prepared to despatch bodies of troops into 

fi i he was established he despatched 
various parts. Alfi says that as soon as he es pi 
Koktae and Swidae [Sahiidah] with three ‘omans of troops —accoraing tort 

-Mughal accounts three fomans is the maximum strength of their armies, 
proce? P ee Kibchak—or Khifohak, as our author 
and is, of course, wholly incorrect—into Kibchak—or a ae 
writes it—Bulghar, and Saksin. This is probably “" senate vigil 
European writers have mixed up this expedition with the form 

4 B2 











and Bulghar, and, on the other, as far as Khutam, Chin, and « 
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mander of it; and on that army marching towards that 
territory it consisted of about 50,000 Mughals, and other 


Swidae [Sahiidah] and Jabah [Yamah] were engaged, already described in the 
note at page 1000. 

In 628 14, the Ni-yin, Jurmaghiin or Jiirmaghin, of the Mangkiit tribe, 
was despatched at the head of three /omans of horse [the ‘‘ three” fomdns 
again], which, as I have previously stated, nominally consisted of 1000 men 
to each ming or hasarah, ten of which constituted a ¢omdn, but really the 
ming, instead of merely numbering 1000 men, was often double and quadruple 
that number, as shown in note at page 1093. Our author’s estimate of the 
strength of Jirmaghiin’s army is, I believe, nearest the truth. 

Another object, and the principal one, in despatching Jtirmighiin, was to 
operate against Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah ; and, at the time of 
giving orders for the despatch of this army, Uktie turned his face towards one 
of the leaders named Ititmas— U»4=3!—or Itmas— ~l2!—as it is also written, 
and said; ‘If any one among ye is able to finish the affair of the Sultan it is 
thou ;” and so it happened, according to the Tartkh-i-Jahan-gir; for, when 
Jarmaghiin reached the vicinity of Isfahan, he detached Ititmas, with a body 
of troops, in advance, to operate against the Sultan. 

It is necessary here to go back a little. After the capture of Urganj of 
Khwarazm, the Chingiz Khan installed in that territory, as Shabnah or 
Intendant, Chin-Timiir, sometimes called Jai-Timir, who belonged to one of 
the tribes of the Kara-Khita-i, and this person is probably one of the family of 
the Gtr Khan, mentioned in the note on that dynasty, page 934. He had 
remained Intendant in Khwarazm up to this period [he had never, as \ 
been governor of Khurasan, but he became so shortly after]; and, wh¢n 
Uktie, before setting out towards Khitae, despatched the N ii-yin, Jirmaghjin, 
into fran Zamin, he confirmed Chin-Timir in his former appointment [Fasth-i 
says Oktde nominated him Hakim of all Iran-Zamin in 628 u.], and ehm- 
manded that all the Intendants in those parts should proceed, in persor, to 
Jairmaghin’s camp, and render him all jhle sit. [Lirmaghiin erossed) the 
Amitiah in 627 4. > 
this mandate, Chin-Timir set out by way of Shahristinah for 

$ camp; and the different Princes of the family of the Chingiz 
<nan, located in the parts lying nearest to Khurasan, were directed to despatch 
‘Amirs of own, with their contingents, to join Jirmaghiin’s army. His 
force of three ¢omans was thereby increased by 50,000 additional troops, thus 

: yur author's estimation of the number was pretty correct. The 
wers with Jirmaghiin’s whole force is said to have been 



















ged the affairs of Khurasan, and 
s of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Karachah 
n [sic in ALSS.], commenced 
nd, and slew the Intendants left 
and ‘disaffected people” 
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Rata ari iece and captives of Khurasan; and the 
: 5 ch turned their faces towards Irak, amounted 
in all, to about 100,000 horse. : 
ee that country in the year 628 H.,® they 

Ssacred so many of the people of that territory and 
parts adjacent that the pen hath not the power of record- 
ing them ; and all the cities of "Irak, and the Jibal [of 
Irak-i-’Ajam], of Aran, of Azarbaijan, Gilan, the territory 
of Rustam-dar, which is on the shores of the Bahr-i- 
Khurz [the Caspian sea], as far as the Dar-band-i-Rim 
{the Caspian Gates], and Tabaristan, the whole were 
ravaged, pillaged, and laid waste, with the single excep- 
tion of the city of Safahan [Isfahan], which was not taken 
for a period of fifteen years after the first irruption of the 
Chingiz Khan, the Mughal, and the entry of his forces 
into the country of 'Irak, as will be subsequently recorded 
in its proper place. 

That army of Mughals [under Jurmaghtin] entered 
through the Hulwan Pass, and ravaged the country up to 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis of Islam—the city of 
Baghdad. On several occasions, from the Court of the 
Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mustansir Biillah, the Maliks of 
Islam, with the troops of ’Ajam, and Turks,’ Kurds, and 
Arabs fin his service], were despatched: to repel the 
Mughals and the infidel hosts. They [the troops of the 
Khalifah] frequently engaged in holy warfare against the 
infidels, and encountered them in many conflicts ; and, 
upon all occasions, the troops of Islam were triumphant 
and victorious.’ During that period, in no way, could 
the infidels seize upon any of the parts adjacent to, and 
[immediately] round about, the Dar-ul-Khilafat, Baghdad. 


the direction of Nishabiir and Tiis ; and, after the rout of one of them—Kara- 
h—Kalbad returned to Jarmaghiin’s army again, and Chin-Timir appears, 
from what followed, to have returned to his post in Khwarazm and Mazan- 
daran, which events will be found referred to at page 1120, note bs 
6 All the copies of the text have 623 H., which, of course, Is a great error, 
since the Chingiz Khan only died in 624 H., and Uktie succeeded in the third 
month of 626 H. = 623 is evidently a rh _ eon ip = and, besides, at 
he states that Jirmaghiin was despafched 1n 26 He 
is oe had been at in the service of the Khalifahs for three 
centuries previous to this period. 
8 See note 5, page 711. 
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The accursed Jurmaghiin, who was the commander of 
the infidel Mughals, pitched his camp in the neighbour- 
hood of Kum and Kashan, and some [of his forces} he 
despatched on incursions into Fars and Kirman. The 
Ata-Bak, Abi-Bikr of Fars, who is the sovereign of that 
territory, and likewise the brother of the Hajib, Burak,’ 


9 There isa mistake here: it is his brother’s son who is meant. Barak, 
the Hajib, is the traitor who managed to obtain possession of Kirman, and 
who afterwards murdered Malik Ghiyag-ud-Din, Ak Sultan, brother of Sultin 
Jalal-ud-Din. To make interest with the Mughals, and get confirmed in his 
usurpations, he sent the head of that Prince to Uktae Ki'an, and he was con- 
firmed in the rulership of Kirman. This ‘‘illustrious man,” far excellence, 
came into Khwarazm, along with his brother, Husim-ud-Din, Hamid-i-Bar, 
in the reign of Sultan Takish, along with others, to collect the tribute for the 
Gir Khan of Kara-Khitae, and they were induced to remain in Khwarazm, 
and there turned Musalmans. Some say they were not permitted to return ; 
but this seems improbable, as they are said to have been brothers of Jai-Timir-i- 
Taniko, or Baniko, son of Kaldiiz, chief of Tariz, the leader of the Gir 
Khan’s army; and others, again, that they came after the defeat of their 
elder brother, Baniko, Whether they were detained or not, or came after or 
before Baniko’s defeat, they rose in the service of Sultan Takish and his 
successor ; and Kiwak Khan, son of Hamid-i-Bir, became the commander of 
a body of troops, and was killed at Bukhara when the Chingiz Khan appeared 
before it, and Burak, Hamid’s brother, became one of the Sulfin’s chamber- 
lains. Another brother was styled Aghiiz Malik. See page 282, note ’, page 
283, and note to page 934. 

- This ‘‘ illustrious man ”—illustrious for the murder of his master and bene- 
factor’s son, and treachery towards another, to whom he ed a daughter 
for his Aaram—received from Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Pir Shah, the title of 


seas and from the Mughal Ka’an, to whom he sent Ghiyas-ud- 
Din 
Bu 












’s head, the title of “Kutligh Khan, Sabib [i.e, Lord] of Kirman.” 

died in 632 H., and Kutb-ud-Din, Abt-l-Fath, son of Jai-Timir-i- 

stood in the position of nephew, step-son, and son- 
the authority, according to the latter’s will. 

of the Khwarazmi Amirs, who, on the arrival of the 

from | and had come to Shiraz, to the 

m thence came [with their fol- 


the defender of Khujand 


| 


. 
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the Khita-i, who had become ruler of Gawashir and Kir- 
a entered into an accommodation with the Mughal 
orces, and agreed upon a fixed sum as tribute which they 
should pay them yearly.’ The territories of Fars and 
Kirman, through that conclusion of peace, became tran- 
quillized, and remained safe from the molestation of the 
forces of the Mughal infidels. The whole of the remainder 
of the cities of "Irak, Azarbaijan, and Tabaristan, were 
ruined and destroyed. 

At this period, likewise, armies of Mughals were nomi- 
nated to march from the side of Turkistan into the terri- 
tories of Kabul, Ghaznin, and Zawulistan; and Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karlugh—the Almighty’s mercy 
be upon him!—when he saw, on several occasions, that 
he could not resist the power of the infidel Mughals 
except in the way of enduring vassalage, submitted to be 
dependent on them, and consented to receive Shahnahs 
[Intendants] ; and the Maliks of Ghiir and Khurasan like- 
wise all obtained Shahnahs. 

The Bahadur, Ta-ir, was appointed to proceed into the 
territory of Hirat from Turkistan, and Mughal forces 
advanced towards the country of Nim-roz. These events 
came to pass in Sijistan and Nim-roz, on the second occa- 
sion, during the time of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, 
the Khwarazmi, who, in Sistan, had acquired strength, and 
had laid in abundant stores and munitions of war. In 


Kutb-ud-Din should be sent away into Khitie to serve under the Sahib Wazir, 
Mahmid, Yalwaj, and the vassal sovereignty over Kirman was given to the late 
Burak’s son, Rukn-ud-Din, Mubarak-i-Khwajah Jiik, and he was installed on 
the 28th of Sha’ban, 633 H. 

RalowndaDin ruled sixteen years, and was afterwards deposed by command 
of Mangii Ka’an, in 650 H. ; and Kutb-ud-Din, son of Jai-Timitr--Baniko, 
was restored. Subsequently, Kutb-ud-Din, by the Ka’an’s command, put 

d Rukn-ud-Din to death. a es 
ee ea is the same well-known city, two miles in extent, which, in a 
entitled “ astern Persia,” “with an Introduction by Maj.-General Sir 
RI Goldsmid, K.S.L.,” one of the contributors, Major O. B, St. John, R.E., 


2 town, but a district” ! Bens? 
AY eas oa visited it, says ‘Girefte,” as he spells it, ‘is one of the 


ics ” * . - 
Ge ides in the province of Kerman,” and that its trade is “hones and 
» 7 
wie page 180. There our author says that Abii-Bikr brought dishonour 


and reproach upon himself through becoming tributary to the infidels. See 


also note ® to the same page- 
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the year 625 H., a Mughal army entered the territory of 
Nim-roz and invested the fortress of Uk of Sijistan, which 
lies in the direction of north-east from the Shahristan of 
Sistan.2 For a period of nineteen months that army sat 


2 When intimation reached Uktie Ka’an of the agitated state of affairs in 
the provinces of Khurasin, he directed that the Bahadur, Ta-ir, who, as 
stated by our author farther on, at this time was located in the territory of 
Hirat, and stationed at Badghais, which is a dependency of Hirat, should 
move from that place, with his troops, against Karachah, one of the two Amirs 
of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, referred to int the note at page 1116, who was still fight- 
ing against the Mughals. Badghais, the chief place of this district, I beg leave 
to say, is not and never was called Bddkhis or Badgheis. t is the place before 
which Takchar, one of the sons-in-law of the Chingiz Khan, was killed, as 
mentioned in note at page 989. There is no kh in the word: it is written 
ntbol 

Ta-ir was directed to crush Karachah, according to the Fanakati, and pat 
down the outbreak with the utmost severity. He began his march accordingly, 
but, on the way, heard of the reduction and rout of Karachah having been 
already effected by Kalbad, and that the former had taken refuge within the 
fortress of Ok of Sijistan or Zawulistan, On this, the Bahadur, Ta-ir, 


rf 


marched against it, invested it for a period of two years; and at length, the 


walls having been mined, the fortress was taken. ‘ 

‘After the Bahadur, Ta-ir, had gained possession of the fortress of Uk of 
Sijistiin, he despatched an agent to Chin-Timiir, saying, that, by virtue of the 
mandate received from the Court of the Ka’an, the government of Khurasan 
had been assigned to him, Ta’ir, and requested that Chin-Timir would 

fra from exercsi 


any authority therein. He replied that the statement 
Khurasan were rebellious was false, and that therefore he 
extensive tract of territory, and so many subjects, 
account of the misdeeds of Karachah ; no doubt referring 
taken place in Sijistan and Khurasan, Chin-Timir fur- 
transmit a statement of the case to the Ka’an, and 


agent of Ta-ir, and he left the presence 
ly, at ‘panlt’s request, probably, the 
esting that he, along with the 
the previous note] to reinforce 
where he had been Inten- 
i-ir’s hands. 
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down before the fortress; but, notwithstanding all the 
efforts and exertions which the Mughal infidels used to 


homage, namely, the Asfahed [see 1 Na <= 
the Kabid Jastei—tn one etl of the FEET whe act z 

‘ srat-ud-Din— 
he having been approved of by his people and kinsmen for that purpose. 

These two Maliks set out for the Urdiie-Baligh, accompanied by Kalbad, in 
630 H. As, previous to this occasion, not one of the great Amirs or Maliks of 
Mazandaran had presented himself before a Mughal sovereign, Uktae Ka’an 
was exceeding well pleased thereat, and he ordered entertainments to be 
given in their honour, and showed them great favour. Chin-Timir and 
Kalbad, in consequence, were distinguished by the Ka’an with various favours 
and benefits ; and Uktae observed : ‘‘ During the period that Jtrmaghiin has 
been away, and has gained possession of such an extent of territory, he has 
never yet sent a single Malik to me, while Chin-Timiir, with such a small 
following and slender means, has done such good service. I therefore appoint 
him to the government of Khurasan [as well as Khwarazm and Mazandaran 
which he then held], and no other Amirs shall have aught whatever to do 
with those parts.” Kalbad was also associated with Chin-Timir [subordinate 
to him]; and the Ka’an conferred, in fief, upon the Asfahed of the Kabiid 
Jamah, the tract extending from the limits of the Kabid Jamah territory to 
Astar-abad, and, upon Baha-ud-Din, $a’ltk, the districts of Isfarain, Jii-in, 
Baihak, Ja-jurm, Khiirand, and Arghaian ; and, to each of them, the Ka’an 
presented a commission written in gold, and gave a yarligh, or patent, to 
Chin-Timar. 

When Chin-Timir became duly installed, in accordance with the yarligh 
of the Ka’an, he appointed Sharaf-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Yazdi, to 
be the Wazir of his government, and Baha-ud-Din, Muhammad, the 
Ji-ini, the Sabib-i-Diwani, or Head of the Revenue Department, and that 
department under him assumed order and lustre. Not long after this, Chin- 
Timir was about to despatch an official, named Kiirkiz, also written Kurkiz, 
on a mission to the presence of the Ka’an, but Kalbad strongly objected to it, 
saying : “ He is an I-ghir, and will take care to make matters subecrucay a 
his own interests only, and therefore it is not advisable to send him.” Chin- 
Timiir, however, did not alter his determination, and Kiirkiiz was despatched. 
Contrary to Kalbad’s expectations, when he reached the presence of the 
Kaan, and the latter inquired of him respecting the state of the people, and 
the territory of Khurasan, and other provinces under the control oe — 
Timiir, he gave such details and information as greatly pleased ee So 
made him well satisfied, and he expressed himself accordingly. ee = 
sent back again, having fulfilled his mission in the eon = an Pes 
requests made having been gr anted, he returned ; and, shortly after [in 633 4. 


Chin-Timiir died. 


D’Ohsson has made a muddle of these affairs, if the extract contained in the 


3 i x, and he could scarcely 

“ is Proper” [pp- 133 134] be from his work, ¢ 
ee ors passage, or else he had an incorrect manuscript hat 
oN whereby a good man, and an efficient administrator, is — a 
ae t, torturer, and extortioner, and a causer of disaffection Seeing Sees 
pe : His co-partner, Kalbad, figures under the name of Kelilat, 

oe in Timur 2” is history ! 
‘ } of Chin Timur = and such is cys 4 
‘ se Chin ‘Timir having died in 633 cents oy — = 

: ai inated to succeed him in the vernm: 

style (sal— Juss) was nomi : 
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make, in no way did they succeed in gaining possession 
of that fortress and city, until pestilence overcame the 


Zamin [as much of it as was under Mughal sway at that period], but the 
executive authority was administered by his Deputy, Kurktz, already referred 
to. Tasal or Usal died in 638 H., and Amir Arghiin, the Uir-at, was nominated 
to succeed him, after he had acquired the requisite acquaintance with the duties 
of the office of Bakhshi-gar, and proficiency in the duties of the Batak-chian 
department. He was first despatched to make a report on the manner in 
which Kiarkiiz had administered the government, and, subsequently, held it 
himself for ten years. The fate of Kiirktiz will be related subsequently. 

This is stated differently in Alfi, wherein it is mentioned that in the year 
627 H., Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, the Khwarazmi, having raised the banner of 
sovereignty in Sijistan, an army of Mughals was sent against him, but under 
what leader is not mentioned, and that the fortress of Uk [e!], which is 
situated in the north-east part of that territory, was invested. The investment 
was carried on fora period of nineteen months ; and all the efforts of the 
Mughals to take the fortress were of no avail, until pestilence arose, and then 
it fell. Our author may have mistaken the year, or perhaps it is the mistake 
ofa scribe ; and, taking into consideration the date of Uktie’s accession, Alfi 
appears to be correct. 

This is the affair related by our author above. He was resident in the 
neighbourhood, was moving about those parts just before these events took 
place—as has been related, and will be again mentioned farther on—and was 
personally acquainted with the defender of this fortress, and therefore is 
worthy of credit. Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, must have been the per- 
son referred to by the Fanakati as Karachah, or the latter joined him, 
That author, however, gives no further account of these proceedings, and the 
two Khwarazmi Amirs are not again referred to by him, and, such being the 
case, our author’s account is evidently the correct one. For some account of 
Binal-'Tigin and his fate, see pages 199 to 202. 

Uk, which is a well-known place in history, was never called ‘* Oke” nor 
« Wok,” as it appears in a recent compilation, unless such can be made out of 
©3! which would be rather difficult. It has been in ruins for many years ; 
have often brought me Bakhtriain and Sasinian coins from it. 








Farah and Zaranj, or the city of Sistiin or Sijistin, as it is 


ice referred to at pages 34 and 201, but regarding which 

ith scarcely an exception, from its similarity to o,!— 
connexion with ss—a/a’/, 
é be meant. I find an 


ani, 
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Be eae ve ae fortress, and until matters reached such 
ene g A 6 people thereof, that one or two hundred 
Hh 4 ‘ou e collected together in one place, would 

denly—Be the readers preserved from such a fate!— 
pass to the Almighty’s mercy. 

Trustworthy persons have related that, one night, the 
ood ou fortress projected the formation of an am- 

scade during the night, for the purpose of repelling the 
Mughal troops, and that they should conceal themselves 
among some of the kilns outside the northern gate. It 
was determined that, when the morning dawned, [a body 
of] fighting men should issue from the eastern gate of the 
citadel, and engage in holy warfare [with the enemy], 
and, when the Mughal troops should turn their faces 
towards that body of holy-warriors which should issue 
from the eastern gate, the kettle drums should be sounded 
on the summit of the fort. Then the body of men in 
ambush outside the northern gate should, on hearing the 
sound of the kettle drums, disclose the ambuscade, and 
should advance on the rear of the infidel army, and fight 
for the faith as by the tenets thereof enjoined. According 
to this determination, about 700 men, Tilakis,’ in com- 
plete panoply, issued from the fortress at midnight, and 
proceeded to the spot fixed upon for the place of ambus- 
cade, and there took up their position. At daybreak the 
next morning, after having performed their religious 
duties, the people of the fortress donned their arms and 
issued forth from the eastern gate, and began the attack 
upon the infidels. The Mughals, from their camp, turned 
their faces towards those Musalmans, the champions of 
the faith, and a severe action commenced ; and, when the 


. > before “i 
Jose to the ruins of the place here referred to. As T have mentioned, 
pet was the capital city of the territory called Sijistan by “Aral andl by 
the people Sigistain and Zawulistin ; and the name of ‘city of Sistan ” or 
jistan,” applied to that city, is after the same fashion as styling ba 
razm. The MasALik WA MAMALIK says that an ancient city ui 
. . . * for granted 
. There would be nothing easier than to take it ue 
ema here referred to is the citadel of the city of Sistin, gran are 
referred to. The fortress in question is a totally different place, 


i t situation. 
re ee at page 1062 how the Tulakis got there. 





eae 
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forces on both sides mingled together at close quarters, 
with sword, spear, and arrow, according to the previous 
night’s arrangement, they beat the kettle drums within the 
fortress for the purpose of unmasking the ambuscade. 
Once, twice, the drums sounded, but not a man issued 
from the ambuscade ; and, of that whole body, not a trace 
could be discovered. Malik ‘aj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, 
despatched confidential persons, saying: “‘Go ye and see 
what is the cause of this delay of the ambuscade party.” 
When those sent came to the spot they found the whole 
7oo men dead, for they had surrendered their lives to God; 
and there was no sign of life in any one of them. God 
preserve us from the like ! 

This catastrophe has been recorded here in order that 
those who look into these pages may know, for certain, 
that, when the wrath of God, the Most High, ariseth, such 
like marks of punishment are manifested. 

Trustworthy persons have related that the most common 
and violent manner in which the pestilence affected the 
people of the fort of Uk of Sistan was this, that their 
mouths would begin to ache, and their teeth to become 
loose, and, on the third day, they used to resign their lives 
to their Creator. The state of the people of the fortress 
continued in this way until, suddenly, a woman among the 
inhabitants thereof became attacked with the aching of the 

* mouth, and, on the second day, her teeth became loose. 
She had a little daughter, and, on the third night,‘ she 
‘called her unto her, seated her by her, and said: “My 
dear ! night I will anoint thy hands and feet with inna 
with hands, for to-morrow is the third day, and 

hy mother’s decease.” With this view she 
hands and feet of her little daughter. 
when they apply Azana to 
>, they apply the fingers to 
fingers may be moistened 

s, and then they apply the 

ving applied the Aixna 
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woman's teeth ha C 

the aching of the fae re eon ee ar 

the third da Y Pee When. 
; y came and passed, the neighbours and ac- 

quaintances found her recovered, and, on the fourth da 

she had become quite well again. v 

People were astonished, and they made inquiry of 
about it, saying: “ coe quiry ote 
about it, saying : “ How has it come about, and by what 
means, that thou art still alive, the disease of the mouth 
gone, and thy teeth firm? What medicine didst thou 
take, and what remedy apply?” The woman replied: “TI 
had no medicine whatever, and took none: Almighty God 
restored me to health.” They said: “ He is the Author of 
all things, but, really, what act didst thou put in practice, 
and what operation was performed by thee?” The woman 
mentioned the application of 4znd@ to her daughter’s hands 
and feet, the incident of wetting her fingers, and, by that 
action, of the Ainna reaching her mouth. The whole [of 
the neighbours and acquaintances] concurred together that 
the cure for this disease was Ainna; and it so happened 
that this circumstance reached the [hearing of the] people 
of the fort, and the incident became diffused, and matters 
came to such a state, that every one who was attacked with 
this disorder they used to put /ivnd in the mouth of, and 
such person would recover. A mann of hinna reached 
the price of two hundred and fifty golden dinars, and 
whoever possessed any acquired great wealth by disposing 
of it. 

Almighty God hath many favours for His servants, but 
for death there is no antidote ! 

At last, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, was struck in 
the eye by an arrow, and that eye was lost; and, sub- 
sequent to that accident, he was directing the defence of 
the fortress from the top of one of the towers, when, sud- 
denly, he lost his footing ae fell from — of ae 

round, and was taken prisoner. e was made 
eee id the fortress of Uk of Sijistan fell into the 
hands of the Mughals ; and the inhabitants were martyred, 
after a great number of the infidels had gone to hell, as 
has been previously recorded herein. s di 

May God, the Most High, continue the Sultan of Islam, 
NAsiR-UD-DUNYA WA Ub-DIN, MAHMOD SHAH, who is 
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the Badshah of the present time, upon the throne of sove- 
reignty, victorious and triumphant ! 


ACCOUNT OF THE DESPATCHING OF MUGHAL FORCES 
TOWARDS GHAZNIN AND LUHAWAR.$ 


When Uktie ascended the throne, he [likewise] gave 
orders for forces to proceed towards Ghir and Ghaznin, 
andthe Bahadur, Ta-ir, who had displayed great zeal and 
energy during the fighting in Sijistan under the standard 
of one of the great Ni-ins, was made their commander. 
This great Mughal Nii-in [Ta-ir's leader] in the fighting 
before Uk of Sijistan had gone to hell, and Uktae com- 
manded that the Bahadur, Ta-ir, should become the head 
and commander of that Mughal army, in his place.’ 


5 Written here, as elsewhere, Luhawar and Lohor. 
6 Who this great Nii-yin was does not appear, and he is not referred to by 
‘others, ‘Ta-ir was in these parts, according to the Histories quoted, previous 
~ to the accession of Uktae Ka’an, as early as Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 626 H. ; and, as 
already narrated, he was subsequently ordered to aid in putting down the 
outbreak of Karachah, so called, in the districts dependent on Nishabiir. 
‘After that, Ta-ir invested the fortress of Uk of Sijistin. Our author says 
‘it held out nineteen months, but some of the Histories, quoted in the pre- 
vious notes, say it occupied Ta-ir two years ; and, under these circumstances, 
‘ | not have fallen before the close of the year 628 H., or 
fa!) yu, and not in 625 11, as our author states at page 201. 
-Lahor was not taken until upwards of ¢em years after the affair of Uk. 
‘Tarikh-i-Alfi states that, in 633 4., Oktae despatched armies into 
irts, including an army, under a leader named Mukanti [5%p-J—in 
rds Hind and Kashmir, and that, after 
returned again [into his own territory]. 
nation, for it clears up a very obscure 
h’s reign, at page 623, when 
h the illness of which he 
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When they [the Mughal troops] from Sijistan entered 


After infide Ps es 
Hit a eo 
their places of concealment, and soe na befor pe apes from 
or confectioner, and beg: e l ol er Be ee oe oe conten eee 
one, they Rove mar pe yeti ‘h psi — a 
Bee Wes cclsicane We noes and exc ous Thanks De unto God, that 
sixteen, the unfortunate ma ne oP rea freely Ls After this, these 
twenty-four others from un ee ; an binned Cl Hirat, were jomed by 
it is said, ‘ enw : f h ae @ Kees a and) 
from fieinanie of ne pak fel i, ANN ke Khorasan; and, for some time, 
ee any ee she Jibiin or / mitiah to the territory of Astar-abad, if there 

3 people who had escaped with their lives in some out-of-the-way 
place, they must have existed upon such things as the dead left unconsumed.” 
> These forty persons passed their time in the tomb of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 

uhammad-i-Sim, Ghiiri, which had not been destroyed by the infidels. A 
full account of the matter of these persons, and their names, is recorded in the 
History of Hirat. 

In the year 635 H.—but Alfi says in 634 H.—Uktde Ka’an gave orders that 
the cities of Khurasin destroyed by the Mughals should be restored, and 
among them was Hirat ; and those people of the weaver class, who had been 
removed from Hirat when that city surrendered to Tali Khan in 618 m., and 
had been located in Turkistan and Mughalistan by him, were made the instru» 
ments in commencing this good work. The chief men and heads of families 
among these weavers were the Mukaddam [he is also styled Amir and Peshwa, 
but not signifying a chief, a noble, or a leader here, but Provost] of the Guild 
of Weavers of Hirat, "Izz-ud-Din, Hirawi [from Hiri or Hirat]; Jalal-ud-Din, 
Malani ; Sa’id, Badghaist ; and five others. It had been mentioned to the 
Ka'an that one of the cities in question was Hirat, and he had been told muck 
respecting its former populousness, wealth, and prosperity; so he was the 
more desirious of re-peopling it. ‘Izz-ud-Din, the Provost, with his family 
and kinsmen, had been located at Bish-Baligh ; and he had obtained access 
to the Ka’an’s presence, and used, every year, to manufacture a thousand suits 
[pieces, probably] of clothes of excellent quality for his use. He was now 
summoned to the presence of Uktae, who said : “I am going to send thee for 
the purpose of re-peopling and restoring Hirat. Art thou able to do so, 
quickly, thinkest thou, so that people may be able to say that Hirat is some- 
thing like itself again?” ?Izz-ud-Dim replied that, under favour of such a 
great monarch, he could do so; and that every year he would send, for the 
Ka'an’s use, 2000 suits of clothes of various delicate colours, such as, in the 
atmosphere of those northern parts, it was impossible to produce, equal in 
colours and texture to those of Khurasin. Uktae, accordingly, despatched 
him ; and he was allowed to take fifty of his people along with him, and _was 
also furnished with a mandate to collect people from all parts of Khurasan, 

te them at Hirat. 

eee set out ; and, on the arrival of the exiles in the neighbourhood 
of Hirat, the Khatib, Sharaf-ud-Din, and the others, who had been living in 
concealment, came forth to meet them, and conducted them into eet and 
they set about its restoration, Having made some progress: oan 
year [636 11}, the Provost, "Izz-ud-Din, set out for the writ of the = bh 
arrange certain matters in connexion with the restoration of the city, i 

and 


a request that he might be permitted to remove to Tirat his own 
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Khurasin, the Ni-in, Anban? and the Ni-in, Niki-dar, 
and the troops which were in the territory of Ghiir and 
Khurasan, marched towards Ghaznin. Previous to this, 
they had driven * from Banian Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, 
the Karlugh, and had entered into a stipulation with him 
for payment of tribute, but, notwithstanding this, they 
were desirous of getting Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the 
Karlugh, into their hands, and they had been unable to 


also the two hundred other families located in Turkistén and Mughalistan. 
His request was so far complied with that he was allowed to take away with 
him his own family, and one hundred—some say fifty—other families ; but, 
on reaching Faryab, death overtook him. On this, his son, Shams-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, who then succeeded to his father’s office and title of Provost, con- 
ducted the families to Hirat, after which he retraced his steps to the presence 
of Uktae. This was in the year in which Mahmiid, the Tarani, broke out in 
Bukhara. Having reached the Ka’an’s Urdii, he solicited that a Shahnah or 
Intendant should be appointed to Hirat, and a Daroghah (Warden, Provost, 
ete.]. A Karligh Turk, but whose name is not mentioned, unfortunately, 
was nominated to the first-mentioned office, and a Mughal named Mangasae 
to the last. The former was of the same tribe—but, probably, of the other 
branch—as Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karligh, referred to in the text 
above. See note ', next page. 

Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, and the Karligh, reached Hirat together, but 
the control of the civil affairs was left, as before, in the Provost's hands. Ina 
short time the Ji-e Injil—a canal so called—was opened and brought into 
Hirat, and the Burj-i-Karligh built, and named after the Intendant in ques- 
tion. In 638 H. Malik Majd-ud-Din, the Kal-yini, was made governor of 
Hirat, by command of Batt Khan [this must have been at the time Uktae, 
from his excessive inebriety, had to be looked after, as stated in note *, page 
1142, and Batii Khan did so by virtue of his position as head of the family. 
He subsequently exercised authority after Uktae’s decease, and again 
during the interregnum after Kytk Khan’s death, as will be noticed far- 
ther on] and the Mukaddam, Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, was relieved of 
his duties, Majd-ud-Din, in concert with the Karlugh Intendant, opened the 
‘Alanjan canal, which became the source of such great prosperity to the Hirat 
district. 

“Majd-ud-Din was put to death, after the decease of Uktie Ka’in, in 640 n., 
by command of the Ni-yin, Kirkiiz, and his head was brought to him at Tis ; 

following year, Prince Batt, as my authority styles him, made 
5 Shams-ud-Din, Mubammad, the Kal-yini, governor of 
mat | from the effects of poison in the following year. 
ne is somewhat doubtful. It is written Anban—yl—as above, 
nd At il—also 1-tin—yls!|—Abtin—y\e!—and Astan— 
great Ni-yins of the Chingiz Khan. 


extirpated,” ‘rooted out,” 
he could not have been 
‘to subjection and made 
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effect their object. 

suddenly and unexp 
Hasan, and he fled 
and Banian, and ca 
the country 
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In the year 636 H., however, they 
ectedly attacked Malik Saif-ud-Din 
discomfited from Karman,® Giaaas 
4 came towards the Multan territory, and 
Senne, Sl es At that period the throne of Hin- 
Ee as | orned by the Sultan Raziyyat—May she 
: in peace !—the daughter of the august Sultan, Shams- 
a I-yal-timish ; and the eldest son of Malik Saif-ud- 
7 ie ne the Karlugh, presented himself before the 
thi Court, and, by way of beneficence, the territo [fief] 
of Baran was assigned to him.’ Some time passed See 
? os 


ime meee 
sulla Nagiyyat reac. I, a = 
seit reoash ee “ ched Dihli, from Lahor, on the 19th of Sha’ban, the 

This favour was shown towards hi ” * , 
father was, and also fata t shies % ie pa Piet 2 
Turks also. His name and title are Malik Nasir- i At a eee 
ea i e are Mali asir-ud-Din, Muhammad. See 
e : ad he been a Mughal he would probably have been put todeath, 
: ept in ¢ urance until he died, as Barka Khan’s agents were, as will be 
ound mentioned farther on, although their sovereign was a Musalman, 

The Karlighs or Karlughs, or Karliks or Karluks, as the name is also 
written, here referred to, belong to that portion of the tribe mentioned in 
note 5, page 374, but I may add that there is no tribe of ‘‘ Koorloogh (Aro- 
erly [!] called Kharlokk or Qarluk)” known to history. See Journal Ro. 
Geogr. Soc., 1872, note to page 509. 

Thomas [“ Pathén Kings”), noticing the coins of those Turkish chiefs, 
says that “Saif ud din Hasan Karlagh,” as he styles him, “was one of 
the leading generals of Falél ud din Mankbarnin,” but where is the authority 
for that statement? This chief has been mistaken for Saif-ud-Din, Ighrak, a 
totally different person, who deserted the Sultan, after his victory over the 
Mughals near Barwin ; but Ae and all his followers were destroyed within a few 
months of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din’s defeat on the Indus in 618 H., as mentioned 
in Yafa’-i, in the Jahan-Kusha, and others, and detailed at the end of note 5, 
page 1o2t. Hasan, the Karligh, does not appear on the scene, east of the 
Indus, until many years after this event. See the preceding page, and page 
20. 
. At page 96 of his work, Thomas quotes Major-General A. Cunningham's 
« Archaological Report to the Government of India,” for 1863-4, to show who 
the * Karlaghs ” were, but that statement is equally erroneous. Cunningham 
makes them out to be Indo-Scythians, and subjects or dependents of the rulers 
of Dihli, which they ever were, the bestowal of Baran upon Hasan’s son, 
notwithstanding, since he left the Dihli frontier very soon after, and, probably, 
never went to Baran at all. His going thither, moreover, would not have 
made his family and tribe, west of the Indus, dependents upon the Dihlt 
empire. aa A 

In order to dispel this very erroneous supposition, and to throw some light | 
upon the matter, it will be well to give, in the first place, a short extract from _ 
the “ Report” quoted by Thomas. Major-General Cunningham res = 
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unexpectedly, he left it; and, without the permission of 
the Sultan, returned to the presence of his father. 


«The first invasion of the Indo-Scythians must have caused a very general 
displacement of the ruling races... . + The vanquished would naturally 
have sought refuge in the less accessible districts around, and to this period, 
therefore, I would refer the settlement of the Azwdxs and Fanjuhas in the Salt 
‘Range to the south, and the Gakars in the hilly- tracts of Pharwala and 
Dangali to the south-east ” [but what have they to do with the KARLUGH 
TuRKS?]. 

“Of their subsequent history but little is recorded ; we know only that they 
were divided into several branches, and that they all became Muhammadans. 
[When, or in what year ?] In the time of Baber, the ruling tribe, called the 
Karluki Hazdras, held the districts on both banks of the lower Suhan river, 
under the chiefs Sangar Khin Aar/whi and Mirza Malvi Aariudi. Ata still 
earlier period the chiefs of this tribe [1], Hasan Karluk and his son Muhammad, 
had asserted their independence [of whom ? and what history says so%], by 
striking coins in their own names. The coins of the father are of the well 

known ‘Bull and Horseman’ type, with the legend in Nagari letters, ‘ Sri 

Hasan Kariuk.’ The coins of the son are of three different kinds, two with 

Persian characters only, and the third with Persian on one side and Nagari on 

the other. On the last coin there is a rude figure of a horse surrounded by 

the chief's name, Mdser [sic] ud duntd wa ud din, in Persian letters, and on the 

yeverse his name in three lines of Nagari letters, Srf Muhammad Karluk, On 

‘one of the Persian coins this chief calls himself Muhammad bin Hasan Karluk 

(as), and on the other he takes the title of «/-Malik ul-Mua’ sam bin Hasan. 

‘ From the types and general appearance of these coins their date may be fixed 
‘ with certainty as coéval with those of Altamish [1-yal-timish ?] and his sons, 
or from A.D, 1210 to 1265. “The accuracy of this date is strongly confirmed 
- py Ferishtah’s account [Dow’s or Briggs’s Ferishtah ?] of the first campaign of 
Naser-ud-din Mahmtid, the youngest son of Altamish. In July, A.D. 1247, 
Mahmid proceeded to Multan [This is quite a mistake, See this ‘Translation, 
679, 814, and 815, Multan is a blunder in the Caleutta 
i .4—and, moreover, the expedition was against 
1”—the Mughals—and ‘the Ranah of the Jiid Hills ”— 
nd Khokhars, not the Karliigh Turks, who had been 
ts by the Mughals. Mabmid left the capital, 
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the country of Si 
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ud-Din, Hasan, the Karlugh, entering 
nd, the territory of Ghaznin, and Kar- 


historical, as shoy 
sic) shown by our author, i ious per ee 
ae other writers, are entirely eicctatiia ame mip ise oa wh 
ol ine Phewosaonnane Thealenngeee are further proofs of the danger 
Or what “‘can be made of the Indo- ‘ yin 
question, see the very pertinent ae Se Bess) : in the ‘ Report” in 
Memoirs on the History, Folk-lor arks o} _Beames in his edition of Elliot’s 
Western Provinces of Fie ye =i and Distribution of the Races of the North 
Wet chs, an arated bes Psi betas ~ 112, 113, 136, and 1375 
"Satin Nae y » have been brought under the ‘* Indo- ian” 
t a Be Si 
*y Peete on I oe noticed in another place. ne 
a ngha ci °C ala . 
the Salt Range. Fina i Karltighs with his “* Indo-Scythians” of 
Janjhihis, ay subjects of r aay aS Karligh, and his son, Awans and 
lion.” They w ects of the Dihli kingdom, as he alludes to their ‘rebel- 
ne ley were, in no wise, connected with a F 
the v SaaS desi with the Awans or Janjhihis, for 

é very cogent reason that the Karlighs, whe ar ; i 

Sata of the Maghals, are rs ghs, who are constantly mentioned in the 
tak  Mughs s, are Turks, and were sever subject to Dihli, Neither 

ak nor I-yal-timish held any part of the Si + = ‘ 

eaeiray Fiera att yt o a: he Sind-Sagar Do-abah, which, as 
ead eieed ied ‘ar east as the Rawi, for some time was held by I-yal- 
Ghai ee 4s tah of that Do-abah by Kaba-jah. That portion of the 
ria jae oe ae d by I-yal-diiz, consequent on his captivity and subsequent 
. a a: 3 under the sway of the Sultan of Khwarazm, to whom the Karligh 
: - Ss “oi subject 5 and, in the time of the Chingiz Khan’s advance to the 
ndus, K amr-ud-Din, the Karmini, had only shortly before been ousted from 
the fortress of NANDANAH, by the Khwarazmi Amirs [See note }, page 534, 
ag and page 750]. Hasan, the Karliigh, may have been connected with 
eer pa aet ee der! ste have been sme father, for it is certain 

at i arli; id hold Karman, as our author states above. Thi 
were a number of Turkish tribes settled between Kabul and the rage The 
reason why these coins are found in the parts indicated by General Cunningham 
is, either that they formed part of the district or province of Banian, or 
adjoined it, and Banian was held by the Karlighs. Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid 
Shah, of Dihli, never held any territory west of the Jhilam, although Ulugh 
Khan, his lieutenant, did, on one occasion, penetrate into it as far as the 
Indus ; and, soon after, Mahmiid’s territory extended no farther west than the 
Biah, as already stated. See also note *, page 862. 

Babar says—I quote from his Memoirs translated into Persian, of which 
there are two versions, and have compared them with the Turkish original— 
“Tn the Zafar Namah, and some other books, this range [the Jiid Mountains] 
is called and written, Koh-i Jad. Why it received this appellation was not 
discovered at first, but, afterwards, it was found that Jiid and Janjhithah were 
two septs descended from one original. . . . . In one half of this range are 
the Jiid, and in the other the Janjhiihah {or Janjhihi]. The greatest of them 
receives the name of Rae, and his brothers and sons receive that of Malik. 
The Malik of the is and wlizsis round about the river Sithin was Malik Haibat. 
... + As these few districts, such as Bharah, Khiish-ab, etc., had previou isly 
peen held dy the Turks, I was desirous of getting possession of them... . 
Sankar or Sangar Khan, the Janjhahah, came in the same day...» - 
There are Balichis in the Bharah district. . . . . ‘There are Jats and Gijars 


‘as far as the mountains of Kashmir, and among these are numerous 
402 


. 





a 
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min,? remained in the hands of the Mughal Shahnahs 
[Intendants], until the year 639 H., when the Mughal 
forces, and the troops of Ghir,’ were directed to advance 
to Lohor.’ The Bahadur, Ta-ir, who was in possession of 
Hirat and Badghais, and other Ni-ins who were holding 


peoples.” Babar, of course, does not mean that these peoples were Turks. 
They had been settled in these parts long before the Turks, even if we go as 
far back as Mahmiid of Ghaznin, the ‘‘ Pathdén ” Turk of Dow, BRIGGS, etc. 
The peoples which Babar refers to are Awan-kir, Gahep, Jat, Janjhihi, Halup, 
Bhanehr, Bhaghial, Kahiin Jat, Malir Jat, Kassur Jat, Kahtar, Gakhar, Tatri, 
also called Rathh, Gahral, besides Khokhars immediately south of the Jad 
Mountains in the Bharah and Khiish-ab districts, and a few others. 
habar also mentions giving ‘* Nil-ab and the Hazarah-i-Karlik or Karligh 
Humayin,” and ‘‘Sunkar or Sungar, Karliik, Mirzae Malawi [uss], 
Kirltk, with some thirty or forty chief men of Karltk” coming in, and 
making ‘over the is and wiisis, such as Karlak, Hazirah, Hali, Dil, etc.” 
Because Babar uses the Turkish words #% and w/is for tribe and clan, in 
writing of them in his work, it must not be supposed that all the people must 
be Turks on that account. 
We commonly hear of this tract of country referred to as Chach Hazarah, 
: and Taht Hazirah, but, according to fact, Chachch is separate from Hazirah- 
i-Karligh, and the former lies nearer the Indus—along its banks really. It is 
probable that some Karliighs may have been permanently located in this part, 
as well as its being subject to the Karliighs, as previously referred to, but how 
it became styled Hazarah is very difficult to say, because, among all the mings 
or hasdrahs of the Chingiz Khan, there was not one of Karligh Turks, but 
a Karlagh contingent of that portion of the tribe which continued in its old 
seats did serve with, the armies of the Chingiz Khan, in Khurasan and Ghir, 
under their chief, Arsalan Khan of Kaialik, previously mentioned in several 
~ places in this Translation. 
What makes the matter still more complex is, that, in the original Memoirs 
Babar, I find, referring to the habitation of Tatar, the Gakhar, that it was 
; down than the Karlik or Karli [it is written both ways 
with gh for k for the final letter] Tagh—d+ os Ge) 
, in one of the Persian versions, is translated as “* much 
oh ” thus retaining the Turkish word, while 
ion, ‘‘the Aok-i-barf-dar, or Snowy 
r Pinjal Mountains.” It strikes me, 
word Aaritk or Aarligh, signifying 
¥e the note on the Descent of the 
e $77]—-the origin of the name 
has had something to do 
an i-Karliik,” and ‘ Karlik 
rlagh Turks having been 


connexion whatever with the 


g in Karman ; they 
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Possession o Heaas = 
sir, and Daler donee nr: mee Sie no: 
ey on the banks of the river piemiy tice 
pe Seer Khin-i-Ayaz was the feudatory of Multan, 
alik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Kara-Kush, was feudat f 
Lohor, and the throne of sovereignty had pi avian 
pt Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah,* oa 
hen the news of the arrival of the Mughal forces 
“9 faerie me Khan-i-Ayaz, for the sake 
“ca g a umed a canopy of state, assembled 
troops, and made ready to do battle with the infidels.’ On 
hata the number of his followers reaching the 
! p, those infidels came to the determination of 
advancing towards Lohor, and they appeared before the 
gate of that city. The Hisar of Lohor was unprepared 
with either stores, provisions, arms, or war materials ; and 
the people of Lohor were not united, and did not haretes 
nize together. Most of the inhabitants of the city were 
merchants and traders, and had undertaken journeys, 
during the time of the Mughals, into the upper parts, into 
Khurasan and Turkistan, and, by way of precaution, every 
one of them had obtained a pass* from the Mughal, and 
a safe conduct, and, knowing this, in defending and fight- 
ing for the safety of the Hisar’ of Lohor, they used not to 
act in unison with Malik Kara-Kush, and would neither 
render assistance nor make resistance, nor encounter the 
enemy. The troops of Islam did not assemble together, 
on this account, that the Turk and Ghiri Maliks were dis- 
trustful of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah ; and, con- 
sequently, the army did not speedily set out from-Dihli 
for the purpose of repelling the Mughals. 
For some time fighting went on before the gate of the 


city of Lohor, and the Mughal army planted a great . 


number of catapults* round about the fortifications of that 


« See page 655- : 

5 See the account of Malik Kabir Khin-i-Ayaz at page 727, and page 730. 
_6 The Printed Text uses suii—profit, advantage, ¢tc., instead of ah 
—exempticn, immunity, and the like, Oe 

7 A walled city with a castle or citadel, ; 

8 For the causes which led to the delay in relieving Lahor, see pages 655, 


656, and 657. , 
‘: The manjanik, or £/r¢é—the catapult or mangonel, which, under the name 
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city, and destroyed the walls; and, to such degree as 
Malik Kara-Kush was able, he remained and resisted the 
infidels. On becoming aware of the disunion and dis- 
cordant inclinations of the inhabitants, and, as the Kazi 
and chief personages used to show great misconduct in 
keeping guard on the walls of the city, Malik Kara-Kush 
knew that the upshot of affairs would be disastrous, and 
that the preservation of that city was beyond his power 
and capability. He therefore came out of it with the 
troops his followers, under the pretext of a night attack, 
made a dash upon the camp of the infidels, and, in one 
charge, broke through the ranks of the Mughal army, and 
set out for Dihli. In that charge some of the principal 
females of his aram and of his retinue got separated from 
him. A number of his people were slain and made 
martyrs of, and some, in the darkness of night, and in-the 
tumult, threw themselves off the backs of the horses and 
~ hid themselves among the ruins and grave-yards. During 
that tumult likewise, the females of the Malik’s faram 
managed to conceal themselves somewhere. 
The following day, when the inhabitants of the city and 
fortress of Lohor, and the Mughal forces, became aware of 
Malik Kara-Kush’s evacuation of the place, and of his 
flight, the hearts of the former entirely broke, and the 
Mughals became still more bold ; and they captured the 
city. Conflicts arose in every quarter of it, and the Musal- 
mans fought continuously with the infidels ; but two bands 
s, in that disaster, girded up their lives like 
rasped the sword, and, up to the 

pulsation remained in their 
move, they continued to wield 
to hell, until the time 
ntly for a long period 
‘ity of martyrdom. 
Ak-Sunkar,' the sene- 
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ee who, with his dependents, in combat, 
1 ace ela thousand times, Rustam-i- 
the AmtriAlchur l iL on Le eens 
ai ett oie s or], who, along with his sons 
Pisa. ay the Almighty reward them ‘on | 

at day, waged holy-warfare, as by the tenets of the faith 
enjoined, and fought against the unbelievers in such 
manner as if the purified soul of ’Ali-i-Murtaza—May God 
be gracious to him!—in concert with the whole of the 
prophets and apostles, were showering blessings upon him 
from the garden of paradise. 

When the Mughal forces captured the city,’ they 
martyred all the inhabitants or made captives of them ; 
but such a number of Mughals went to hell as cannot be 
computed or numbered—about 30,000 or 40,000 Mughal 
horsemen, with 80,000 horses, indeed more than they. 
There was not a person among the infidel army that did 
not bear the wound of arrow, sword, or nawak.’ The 
greater number of the Mughal Ni-ins and Bahadurs also 
departed to hell, and among them was the Bahadur, Ta-ir.° 
He had encountered Ak-Sunkar, lance to lance, and they 
had wounded each other with those weapons. Ta-ir, the 
Bahadur, went to hell, and Ak-Sunkar, the lion-hearted, 


® 




























3 See note ’, page 422. - 

3 The Mughals obtained possession of the city on Monday, the 16th of 
amadi-ul-Akhir, 639 H. ia tie 
: The Tarik LAI says this happened in 628 of the Riblat = 638 H- Rat 
ghal Histories, it says, an army of Mughals and Pattars 
crossed the river Sind, and invested Luhawir—$s4!—soon captured it, and 
made the younger part of the inhabitants, and the children, captive. Kutb-ud- 
Din, Hasan, the Ghiri, was sent with an army from Dihli against them, but he 
was too late. By the time he reached these parts the invaders had gone off. 
This is a specimen how history is falsified to suit certain purposes. No notice 
of the resistance made, nor of the losses sustained by the invaders, icon 


Quoting Pro-Mu 











inted at. LEA 
* ‘An arrow discharged through a tube—probably a cross-bow or balista, 
something similar. eaten 


8 Tt is scarcely probable that our author is correct as oe Bry, 
killed on this occasion, for the Pro-Mughal writers mention him aft ter this ; 
affair, and state that oe » 651 in EE ST pen a 

hed into Kara Jang, Ta-tr wi sent 1 into Kashmir a 
a and ces when he died, the Ni-yin, Sali, refed 
and 862, got the command. Sali, Sari, or Salin, as it ts mn m 
one of the Tattar tribes. | - 3 saa 
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passed into paradise—* One company to heaven : one to 


the flaming fire.” ° ‘ 
After the Mughal forces had destroyed Lohor, and re- 


tired, Malik Kara-Kush turned back again towards the 
city from the vicinity of the river Biah, for, on the night of 
his flight from thence, his Jamah-dars [wardrobe keepers} 
had abandoned property of great value, consisting of pure 
gold, and other valuables ; and, they having marked the 
spot, he returned to search for and recover the property. 
On reaching the city of Lohor he recovered it, for it had 
not fallen into the hands of the Mughals. 

On the departure of the Mughal infidels, the Hindi 
Khokhars and Gabr? wretches had come to Lohor, and 
were committing destruction. Malik Kara-Kush discovered 
them, despatched the whole of them to hell,’ and afterwards 
reached the Court of Dihli in safety. 

May Almighty God accord victory to the lords and 
chiefs of the government of the Sultan of the Sultans of 
Islam, and overthrow the foes of his kingdom! Amin! 


ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF UKTAE,® SON OF THE 
-  CHINGIZ KHAN. 


___ A tradition to this effect had been handed down from 
the ancients—May God reward them !—that, when the 








Chap. XLIL., verse 5. m 
| under the events of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram 
are not Gakhars, I beg leave to say, although the 
1 with them by writers who do not know of the 


> ye 
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outbreak of the Turks should arise, and the narrow-eyed 
should seize upon the universe, and they should devastate 


This was but a very partial conquest however 

for, during the absence of the Chingiz Khan in Miwon ae 
un-Nahr, the Mughals had been exceedingly hard pressed, and he nae 
his return on that account. Soon after his death, during the two and a half 
years’ interregnum, the Altan Khan’s forces had twice defeated the Mughals 
towards the end of 625 H. and in 627 H. 
' It has been already mentioned in note §, page 1115, that Tili, during the 
interregnum which arose after his father’s death, and before Uktae was raised 
to the throne, despatched troops into the territory of Kolghan or Kolkan, 
under the Ni-yin, Ijidae or Ichikdae [of Hirat atrocities], and that it was 
reduced, and a“Tingkit Amir left to hold it. 

Uktae Ka’in, therefore, as soon as he had settled the government of the 
empire, provided for making other conquests in the west, securing what had 
already been partially acquired, and prepared for the final conquest of Khitae. 
Some writers say he set out in 629 H.—this seems merely to be an error, 
which is confirmed by several others, of ge nine for ye seven—but he 
set out in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 627 H. [about March, 1230 A.D.], accompanied by 
his brother Tuli, and some say Chaghatae also went, but this, apparently, is 
a mistake—the Rauzat-us-Safa says Kytik was present as well as Chaghatae. 
Having reached the N.W. parts of the Khitae empire, several strong cities, 
and a large tract of country were subdued. 

These successes, however, were not so great as expected, and, in the autumn 
following, Tali Khan, accomrpanied by the Juzbi, Tokilkt or Tokilkichi, as 
it is also written, was despatched with an army, consisting of two tumans, to 
enter Khitie by the southern route through Tibbat, and near the northern 
frontier of the empire of Maha-Chin, while Uktie Ka’an took the more direct 
route from the spot where he had passed the summer, north of the Great Barrier 
or Wall. On his way he had reached the territory of the Holak — bi 

2 3) that is to say, a people whose garments and caps were = 
ep ee to subjection. Tali’s force, on the other hand, was nearly 
perishing of famine, so that his men were reduced to eating human flesh and 
dry grass; and his further progress was stopped until aid was sent him. This 
was in 628 H. He subsequently renewed operations, and advanced Bus 
mountains and through plains like the ocean until he reached a city styled 
Jajahi Kaskin—[pes plese} —the Rangat-us-Sata has Sining— oe 
the banks of the Kara-Mir-an. ‘After an investment of forty days e city 
surrendered, but 12,000 men of the troops stationed there succeeded in — 
on board vessels and escaping down the river, and, on this account, the in! 
bitants were massacred, and their women and children were hee sag 
‘Tali, after this, proceeded onwards, with the object of hag ree 
Khan's capital, Ching-dti or ‘Tayang-fa, when he reached he Nee gen 
sans called Kongkahin [olA&3s6}, which was a most difiow 1 Te yoo 
two lofty mountains, and the only route in that direction. ~ gases anne 
of finding it open, but he beheld it occupied by a host of pate pen 
two generals named Kadae Ranko or Rango and Kamar TH without or in 

«¢ fortifications within, and drawn up 1D the plain acum ai 
occupying i of this insurmountable: difficulty, and pre- 
front 2]. To enable him to get out ee j conjurer, who, by 
vent pursuit, tradition says he had recourse toa 





ne ee 
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ae 


ple oe 
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the countries of ’Ajam and kingdoms of I-ran, whenever 
an army of them should reach Lohor, the dominion of that 


means of the Yadah-Tash or Rain Stone, mentioned in my account of the 
descent of the Turks, raised such a storm of wind, rain, and snow, and thick 
mist, that, while its effects completely impeded the Khiti-is, it enabled Tali 
and his army, under its cover, to escape without being pursued, with the inten- 
tion of pushing northwards, in order to effect a junction with the main army 
under Uktae Ka’an. When he reached the banks of the Kara-Mir-dn [again? 
The map shows the locality, where the Hoang-ho, after making a bend of 
several hundred miles nearly due S., turns to the E. again, in about Lat. i? 
N., and Long, 110° 21! E.] he sent out the Ni-yin, Jifin, the Tingkit, the 
adopted son of the Chingis Khan, by some called Jifi Bika Khan, with a 
party, along its banks to search for a place practicable for trossing. It so 
happened that the river had been greatly flooded some time before, and vast 
quantities of stones and sand had been brought down, which had accumulated 
at a certain point not far from the place where Tili then was, and had caused 
the river to separate into a number of channels, and the water, being thereby 
greatly spread out, more than a league in breadth, became much less in depth. 
The identical place, after some search, was found, and Tuli and his whole 
army passed over without much difficulty. The Raugat-ug-Safi says no one 
had ever crossed the Kara-Mir-an before this occasion—by fording, probably, 
he means.. 

Oktae had received alarming news of Tili’s situation, and was in a state of 
great anxiety respecting him. When he arrived, therefore, his delight was 
great, and he received him with much affection and great honour. This was 
in 628 H., according to Alfi, but the Fanakati says it was in 629 H. Some 
successes are said to have followed after this, but the Altan Khan’s capital 
‘still remained to be reduced. ‘The Ka’an now determined to return to his own 

al the Ulugh Yirat, taking Tali along with him, and to 

i or Takiilkiie, with several great Amirs, and a nume- 
tae to carry out the conquest of the Altan Khan’s 
deliberately, and the ’Aziz, Yalwaj, was left to 
‘revenue afiairs of the conquered territory, and such as 
li askec to be allowed to return in advance, 
the following hot season at a place 
|, and only reached the Ulugh Yurat 
( ]. Tuli died on the 




















‘a great battle with the 
after making great efforts 
‘to fall back some 
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1 begi li 7 Pp 
race would n to dec ine, and the ower of the infidels 


pose. Such being the case, when the reinforcements despatched by the 


Ka’an joined hi * ToL 

ca ee mae shea peas enabled to resume the offensive ; 
fheseeiiever th ang n beaten in the open field, took shelter within 
eke ty) the capital, which "was soon after closely invested, by the 

For eae sae euiatcaatee on the other. 
from the Altan Khan; ah ae ieee eens: the poe a 

i Fi 5 1 state of the case having 
reached him through some of the ladies of his 4aram, as it appeared certain 
that the place must soon fall, he determined to go out on the walls and see for 
himself. He found that the report was too true, and resolved to fly ; and: 
having embarked, with his wives and other females of his family, his pes 
attendants and household slaves, on board vessels, by means of the canal 
which had been cut from the Kara-Mir-an, and brought into the midst of the 
capital, Tamking, he made his escape. He was again pursued by the Mughals, 
upon which he fled to another city, and was again followed. At length he 
reached a third city, but the Mughals, like fate, still pursued him, At last, 
when they had succeeded in investing the third city, which is called Baltae 
—yt—in the Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir, and had set it on fire on all sides, the 
Altan Khan summoned his chief men around him, and, telling them that he 
could not bear the idea of falling into the hands of the enemy, placed the 
diadem on the brow of one of his Korchis, or guards, caused him to don 
the royal robes, and seated him in his own seat upon the throne, He then 
went out from among them, and hung himself to a tree. He was found in 
this position, taken down, and buried. 

There is considerable discrepancy respecting the fate of the last Altan Khan. 
Some say that he donned the dress of an ascetic, and was never heard of more 5 
others again assert, that, when the city of Baltae was taken, he fled and disap- 
peared ; and some say that he fled to a fortress on the frontiers of his territory, 
and, having caused a funeral pyre to be prepared, when the Mughals attacked 
the place, mounted it with his wife and child, fired it, and perished, The 
Khita-is, however, affirm that, when the Mughals set fire to the city of Baltae in 
all directions, the Altan Khan perished in the flames ; but the previous state- 
ment is notorious that he hung himself to a tree, and, two days after he left 
the Korchi disguised in his robes, the Mughals captured the city. This event 
happened in Jamadi-ul-Awwal, the fifth month of 631 H., about March, 1233 
A.pD. Thus fell the empire of the Altan Khans, and thus perished the last 
ruler of the thirty-six dynasties which had reigned over Khitae i 

From the time of the investment of his capital, and his flight from city to 
city, two years passed away 5 and, after the Altan Khan's death, the whole of 
his dominions, by degrees, were reduced under the sway of the Mughals. — 

Uktae Ka’an, after reaching his own wraiz, on his return from the campaign 
in Khitae, founded a 4asr or castellated palace [see note 4, page 331, where 
liar is described] near Kara-Kuram, and “they style it Karshi.” /# was not 
called “ Ordu Balik,” neither was i ‘‘ the great city,” nor “ acelebrated ee 
nor ‘had he fixed his court » there. It was a 4asr [whatever tt a bia 
quently have become], and it was surrounded by tents of felt, for 


did not dwell in houses. In course of time some of 


pe it remembered, did for themselves; and, as 


Princes and great Amirs began to erect dwellings 
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At the time that the writer of these words, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj—May God direct him aright!—was about seven 


have before mentioned, on the authority of authors who were servants of the 
Iso styled the Asal Yurat, or original 


Mughal sovereigns, the Ulugh Yurat, a 
Yiirat of the Chingiz Khan, where he had fixed his dwelling, refers to Kaltir- 


an and Kara-Kuram, which, subsequently, became known as the Urdiie-Baligh. 
Alfi, on the contrary, says it was styled Targhi-Baligh. The latter word is 
the same precisely as contained in Bish-Baligh. This fasr is said to have 
been two leagues distant from Kara-Kuram. 

His Aishlak was enclosed on four sides with a wall or fence of wood and mud 
mortar, two days’ journey in length ; and there were entrances at various 
points. When ‘Uktae was desirous of following the chase, his Towachis were 
despatched into the countries within the distance of a month’s journey, to drive 
the game before them into this enclosure. ‘After the Ka’in had hunted the 
game, and killed as much as he felt disposed to kill, he would take rest in a 
place erected for hint within the enclosure. J have already referred to the 
1-ghiir country in the note at page $89, as lying between two ranges of moun- 
tains, and shown that the AeA or mountam of Kara-Kuram is in the midst. 
It is stated that this place, where the urdi was, Was called Kara-Kuram after 


this koh. : 
The felt tents, or portable houses, as they may be called, of the Mughals, 


from the Great Khan down to the lowest of his subjects, which were mounted 

= on carts, appear to have given rise to the idea that the Mughals and other 

descendants of Turk dwelt in cities and towns, and that Kara-Kuram was 2 

city in its fullest sense. Rubruquis tells us what one of the great urdis was 

dike. He was astonished at the sight of Batii’s, the houses or tents [zhargahs) 

ich appeared like a vast city, and the people were ranging about for 

“The Court was always in the middle, and was, therefore, he says, 

¢ and the houses [#Aargaks], when taken off the carts, were 
except the south facing the Court entrance. 

o describes Surtak’s writ as being very great, and says that the 

family had each a great house [44argah] and 200 waggons ; and, 

the first interview with Mangi Ka’an, the Court, so 

range of Ahargahs or portable houses, some of large 

‘ These, and those of other people of the camp, 

‘The probability is, that, in time, as the great camp 

3 of government, as being near the original yérat 

Is were thrown up around it for greater comfort 

:'s urdit, and, the camp thus assuming 4 more 
























h their table cities.” 
sovereign, Abal-Ghazi, Bahadur 
in his History, but always refers 


}s—but the probability is that 


ciently cultivated to furnish 
“that of his urdi, and 500 
the empire nearest to it, 
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old, he used to come to the presence of the eminent 
er and Imam, ’Ali, the Ghaznawi—on whom be 


Under the rei = Ynys , 

Pisa ut meer pate ae to Chinese accounts, Kara- 

1 ent, and a city was founded, 
an han-chew, styled Kay-ping-fi, afterwards called as ti. P ae tg 
city has been mixed up with Kara-Kuram. et ee 

With respect to the country around Kara-Kuram it is related that, “ 
eases of the excessive cold, there used to be ‘no cultivation th Pals 
in the olden time ” [at the period when our author wrote] Wh nO base 
up his residence there, people % Bias en Uktae took 
a aeiitatey <M see » peop! Heir to erect buildings or dwellings, and to 
to be dtave he nae ev fe eee some radishes, and, whed tii Wes 
mach leased fect H ew ‘ait piesen tea oa the Ka’an, who was 
as sy ; a Beige that the leaves should be counted, 
aon y o ound toe num er 100: the Kaan directed that the man should 

presented with 100 balish [of silver?]. When the Ka’an built the Aushh 
[the same meaning as hkasr before referred to] in the vicinity of Kara-Kuram— 
the work was carried out by Khita-i workmen—a person planted some 
willows and almond trees, but, on account of the extreme cold, trees abso- 
lutely would not grow there. These young trees, however, did sprout, and 
become green; and the Ka’an was so pleased—trees never having been seen 
there before—that he ordered the person a reward of one balish for every 
young tree planted. The absurd idea of ‘hunting parks,” ‘fish ponds,” 
“flower gardens,” “music halls,” and ‘*a palace which covered several 
square miles of surface,” is merely derived from a misunderstood passage 
in the Raugat-us-Safa, the translator of which made up his want of know- 
ledge by adding his own exaggerations out of the mud wall enclosures I have 
mentioned. 

In the year 633 H-, Oktae Ka’in despatched, from the Sahra or Steppe of 
Asjank [eil-!] or Sajang [eile], his son, Kochi, along with the Shah- 
zadah, Kitiki, with an army, towards Maha-Chin, which they also call 
Tingnash [4X5], which is written in various ways. See note at pages 1086 
and 1087. Of the cities of that country they took Sindlim-yii [ped4+] or 
Sindlim-yii [y-0!9] and Karim-yii [4-05], and plundered the country on the 
routes bordering on the territory of Tibbat. 

The civil and revenue administration of the whole of the conquered parts of 
Khitiie was in the hands of the Aziz and Sahib-i-A’zam, Mahmid, Yalwaj, 
the Bukhar, while his son, Mas’tid Bak, was in similar charge of all the coun- 
tries and territories from Bish-Baligh and Kara-Khwajah [this is the place 
where the Yiddi-Kit of the I-ghiirs slew the Intendant of the Gir Khan. 
See note at page 9. 52], that is to say, the territories depending on them, consti- 
tuting the country of I-ghiristan, and the territories of Khutan, ‘Kashghar, 
Almaligh, Kaialigh or Kaialik, Samrkand, and Bukhara, as far as the Jrbin 
or Amiiah. From Khurasan to the frontiers of Riim and the Diyar-i-Bakr, 


e administration of Amir Kirkiz [after Chin-Timir's death, as 
the Deputy of Tasal or Usal] ; and the revenues of all these countries were 
he Ka’an's treasury: 


ollected by these three persons, and transmitted to t 4 
Uktae Kwan had four Khatiins, and sixty concubines. The Khiatins were + 
1, BORA Kucuin, who was his first, and therefore held in per tenn 854 
2, TORA-KINAH, & Uhat—or Urhar, as it isalso written—Makrit, said to ay 

; f Ta-ir Asin, the head of the Ohats. When he was slain, 


was under th 


been the widow 0 
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peace |—for the purpose of acquiring the Kur’an by heart ; 
and, from him, he heard the tradition, namely, that “A 
number of trustworthy persons have related, on this wise, 
from the Imam, Jamal-ud-Din, the Bustaji‘—on whom 
be peace \—that, whilst he filled the seat in the pulpit 
{of the masjid-i-jam? | in the city of Bukhara, during 
the reign of Uktae, he would often say in the sermon: 


‘Oh God! speedily transport a Mughal army to Lohor 
that they may reach ite” and the sense of this became 
manifest when the Mughal army took Lohor in the month 
of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, in the year 639 H. A number of 
narrators among the merchants and traders of Khurasan 
and Mawara-un-Nahr [subsequently] stated, that Uktae 
died, and was removed from the world, on the second day 


after the capture of Lohor? 


i d brought to Uktie, who kept her for himself, and mar- 

St a this, "Tate Astin had given his daughter, Kalin Khatiin, 

#3 ‘to the Chingiz Khan. Some say Tara-Kinah was not Ta-1r Asun’s widow, 
Hut mere tribe. She was not possessed of beauty, but in her 
greatness and talent for command, and she ruled for 
but, through not respecting the precepts of 
ition and discord among his descendants, a5 
She was the mother of five out of Uktae’s 
called Kita Mangt, Kochi, or Kochie, Kara- 
4 so called because Kashi or Kashin, subsequently,” it is 
‘cunt? was subdued at the time of his birth. 3. MOKA 
Katrin [oy] tribe [‘ who are neither I-ghiirs nor 
at frst, was a wife of his father ; and the son married her 
4. The fourth ‘wife was named JAJOR, of the Kungkir-at 



















were by a Kiimai concubine named Arkanah 
or Izkanah—s pu-l-Ghazi, Bahadur, calls her 
: i In others it 
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ae the death of Uktae, the Mughal tribes drew the 
‘sa upon each other several times, and the accursed 
chief men [among them] generally, and for the most part, 
went to hell; and division arose among their tribes Tie 
brother’s sons of the Chingiz Khan, who are the sone of 


Beat ee chief Khiatiin, whom the Chingiz Khan gave [in 
ae ae a oe py or Mirghati, the Ura-it, after his dream 
Fox fiom hig eo oun! c ce wives and concubines, used to come every 
honour, and ‘ite * Oat aa aS IUcan Wenn, used to be given in her 
"4 nib A Hi cups bs circulate. } In the thirteenth year of Uktae's reign, 
am ae a aa custom, Anikah [often written Abikah] Bigi arrived, 
i Se Giiied Z Sutera were given, and she, with her son, who held the 

gh office of Bawarchi—that is to say, a Comptroller of the Royal Kitchen, 
and one of the Intendants of the Purveyor’s Department [in India, bawarchi 
now signifies a cook], supplied the Ka’an with his favourite beverage, and he 
drank deeply. He soon went off to sleep, and never woke again ; consequently, 
some of the Amirs and Khitins began to reproach Anikah Bigi and her son, 
and vowed they had administered poison to the Ka’an. The Ni-yin Ijidae 
[Ilchikdae, nephew of the Chingiz Khan, of Hirat atrocities], who held the 
office of Kokal-tash, and was an Amir held in great veneration among the 
Jalair tribe, when he heard these words, scouted the idea of such a thing, and 
said : ‘What insensate words are these? when ye all know to what excess 
the Ka’an used to drink, and when ye know, too, that his fate only has over- 
taken him. It behoveth that no such words as these should be again 
uttered.” i 

The bones of Uktae Ka’an, and his gurif, or harik, signifying a place 
enclosed and prohibited from access, lie in a mountain range exceedingly lofty, . 
called Baldan Ka-ir, which is always covered with snow, two days’ journey 
from Ardish, and which, in more recent times, they style Yakah Wandir ; 
and from those mountains issue the rivers Yasin Mur-an, Tarkan, and Ustin, 
which fall into the river of ‘Ardish, in the vicinity of which river the Chapar 
tribe take up their Aish/aks or winter stations. 

The author of the * Mongols L’roper, ” p. 725, quoting some foreign transla- 
tion of Persian writers, evidently derived from a source similar to that whence 
I draw information, but probably misunderstood in the original, says « Abika 
had been married to a dyer on the borders of China,” after the Chingiz Khan's 
death—an exceeding high position truly for Uktae’s chief Khatiin to envy” 
because the other ‘* had married so well—and went every year qwith her son, 
who was dressed as a cupbearer, to pay her respects at the court,” etc. The 
errors here are plainly disclosed from the above account. The same writer, 
quoting some other foreign translation of Persian histories, Says, Gaels 
Khan was buried in the valley of Kinien, i. e. another name for the Imperial J 
cemetery, whose Site we have already described sud wore, Fingis Khan but 
it so happens that they were totally different places. Z 

Dkise promulgwed a code of his own, which, under the name of ciara 
Turkish word signifying, institute, systent, code, etc.-—Wass like the yase 
father, observed among the Mughal people. In 633 H- new ee Se 
promulgated respecting taxes on cattle, and on grain for the poor, 
matters for which I have no space here. 
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o the presence of the Alttn Khan of 


Chin ;* and Chaghatae, and his sons, commenced acting 
in a refractory manner; and a great number were killed 
by the hands of each other—God’s "curse upon them ! 

The reign of Uktiae, son of the Chingiz Khan, extended 
over a period of nine® years 5 and, after his decease, for a 

eriod of one year and a half, no one of that cursed seed 
ascended the throne.’ [t isthe custom among the Mughals 
that when a sovereign among them dies another should 
not mount the throne for one year and a half; and this 
period they call three years—one year and half of days 


and one year and half of nights. 
When the reign of Uktae came to an end, his wife, 
Turakinah Khattn, ruled over the Mughal empire for a 


period of four years, and during this time she displayed 


woman's ways, such as proceed from deficiency of intellect, 


and excess of sensuality. The Mughal grandees took 


cognizance of that conduct, and sought a firm ruler. They 
Uktae, and raised his son 


sent Turakinah Khatiin to join 
[Kyuk] to the throne of sovereignty ; but God knows the 


truth. 


U-Tigin? went t 


_1V. CHAGHATAE, SON OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN—MAY GOD'S 
a CURSE BE UPON HIM! 


- Chaghatae, the accursed, was the second son of the 


és Chingiz Khan, the Mughal’ He was a tyrannical man, 





Jnkin. See page $99- This circumstance is not mentioned by the 
’ at there is truth in it, as may be seen from the conduct 
during the troubles which ushered in Kyik’s reign, mene 








z telgned from the third month of 626 H., 
‘says Jamadi-ul-Awwal, the fifth, and the 

2 .] month of 639 H., exactly thirteen years, two 
gh at in round numbers, say thirteen 


, the grandson of Uktae, ruled 
|, and Kabul, and some parts of 
the present Panjab], and his 


| 


a . 


a 
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cruel, Sanguinary, and an evil-do T 
er; 


ny : 
Mughal rulers there was not one w and among the 


h 
O was a greater enemy 


as incorrect as it is i 
as it is im ci 
inv! possible fro: 
sla m th rai soe 
*—the second son of the Chi e letters in which it is written— 


beer) lee 
of great digni ingiz Khan, is sai eos 
pitable ; ne ah pomp, and magnificence pee: oo ae ee 
able ; and, according to the wi d -hearted, valiant, and 
Biediics tc. Mis he wishes of his father, di » a 
! younger brother, Ukta : er, did not object t 
eee an tacin other, Uktae, as his sovere ject toe 
: nther divided his empire among his piaeeaeeceto ss At the time that 
the Naeman country g his sons, he assigned Tira A 
aman yuntry to the banks of the Jihiin t Seen tiran-Zamin, from 
escribes his territory as including the I-ghii 0 Chaghatae, Another author 
and part of Madun-un-Nahr, vid g the -ghiir country and Mawara 
; a ahr, viz., Kas a . Sohlegs 
fe aches Taise i-Nahr, viz., Kashghar, Khwarazm Sanrk cEAe Nahr, 
at shin, Balkh, and Ghaznin, as far as the , and, Bukhara, 
SRE ere a ae a cent e he banks of the Sind or I 
counsel nsellor was his kinsman, the Ni-yin, Kara bah 
qubelibr and deputy of the Chtogis Ria, axl Wie Karichar, the famous 
ee aacuaction with ‘him «fron ite Riche oe and who is constantly mentioned 
ancestor of the Gurgan or Senitiee ree viecedh Karachar is also the 
derived from that veteran sfafeernantd Ne ti Timi, and, from the benefit 
of the wisest, manliest, and most fara =: . —— Khan became one 
The capital, or seat o m pape ni 
apital, eat of government, of his ini i 
ee a dor i ait 
in carrying out the provisions contin in the es vee 
father, he passed not over the slightest thin . asa OF code promulgated by his 
| ee wba oy sg ng, put carried them out to the letter, 
was the efficiency ‘ ernest the anecdote at page 1107. Such 
F he efficiency of his administration that th i lean 
Pe (ire cals : » tha e routes, in every part of his 
‘ory, were safe, and neither guards nor es 5 i 
During the time of their fath th ; SO 
g : er, (ans ets 
well together, as was but aie prays Soe 
ss s a 3 ng the invest G j 
Khwarazm ; but now, through the wise measures of Barr Urgan} e 
on with his younger brother Uktae better than previously : = 
passionately fond of the chase, and in following that maith and See i 
; se ; ee E 4 ollity, he 
gosta of his time, while Karachar carried on the government. ; 
uring Chaghatae’s reign occurred the outbreak of Mahmiid, the Tarani, 
called from his native place, Taran, a village within three farsakhs of Sk, 
egal ut, broke out into rebellion, whereby many thousands of persons 
aan ogee > related by Marco Polo is that respecting ‘‘ Zagatay,” 
as he styles Chaghatae, whom he makes to rei 
) ign about one hundred years 
before his own time—1272 A.D. 671 H i 
statements, “Zagatay” se spa “ ase : hopes. 
Christians built a church at Bukhara, whose roof was supported by Ee pillar, 
> 
— sa a Sscape stone, taken by ‘‘Zagatay’s” favour, from a building of 
e Mu ans 
The Mughal dynasty founded at Dihli, by Babar Badshah, is constantly 
styled the Chaghatae dynasty, and its Princes, the Chaghatae Princes, but 
these designations are not correct 3 for the only connexion between Babar and 
the descendants of the Chingiz Khan was that his mother was the sister of a 
descendant of Chaghatae, the head of that branch of his house ; but this is not 
a valid reason for styling the house of Babar, Chaghaties, but it would be, 


correct to style it the Timariah dynasty. Although Babar was ® 
he was himself not much 








and is, 

Mughal, both on the father’s and mother’s side, 

attached to the Mughals of the Chingiz family. 
4D 
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He used to require that no created 
being should, in his presence, take the name of Musalman 
on his tongue, except with evil intent ; and, throughout 
the whole of his tribes [of which he was the head] it used 
not to be possible even to slaughter a sheep according 
to the ordinances of Islam, and all [sheep] used to be 
rendered [thereby] unclean. To say one’s prayers [pub- 
licly] used to be impossible for any Musalman. Chaghatae 
used constantly to urge upon Uktae that it was necessary 
to massacre all Musalmans and ffot let any of them re- 
main ; and no Musalman used to dare to put himself in 
is sight. 
2 si a older than Uktae ; and, as the Chingiz Khan 
was aware that his nature was excessively sanguinary,” 
malevolent, and tyrannical, he did not bequeath the sove- 
reignty to him, and assigned it to his younger brother, 
Uktae. Chaghatae’s place of residence likewise used 
to be the original Mughal locality, and that portion of 
the dominions of the Chingiz Khan which he held 
possession of [at his father’s death] was assigned to him 
as his portion. His troops were [located] in different 
parts of Mawara-un-Nahr, Farghanah, and Turkistan. 
For this reason, that he had impeached the elder of his 
brothers, Taishi, before his father, [asserting] that Tish, 
in his mind, meditated killing the Chingiz Khan in some 
chase, when this reached the father’s hearing, the Chingiz 
- Khan gave poison to his son Tashi, and destroyed him. 
| This Chaghatae, the accursed, for some years, was at 
the head of his tribes and forces ; and, when the decree 
“his death arrived, Almighty God made a holy man 
among His eminent saints the instrument of his death so 
that he went to hell: and it was on this wise. There was 
a pious Darwe heart, from the confines of 
used to call Shaikh Mahmd-- 
ter], a Shaikh of much eminence, 


of the Musalmans. 












,—that is to say, Chaghatie’s 
1093, last paragraph. 


Yt seem to recollect his 
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and a Darwesh of 
earthly = great repute 


tion aft 


: : , Who, having cast off 
ne arenes impressed with the aspira- 
tion, and had wone ae his body to pain and afilic- 
wander about in di i ee Je world, and used to 
fe out in different countries. He reached, during 
Gero eA between two mountains [ranges ?] 
ca th ay the route between the country of Turkis- 
d the territory of Chin, and between these t 
mountains strong barriers were placed ieee 
there posted antl overseers st ‘oneal t oe 
ight scxrsiag eat nc age = Mee that they 
or who entered the territory of Corie com Ee i 
have information respecting his condition.’ von a 
g ition. 

When Shaikh Mahmiid-i-Atash-Kh’ar arrived at that 
place, the guards beheld a person, a stranger to the usages 
of the world, and, in outward appearance, like a maniac ; 
and they seized him [saying]: “Thou art a fida-i 
Shaikh Mahmid replied: “Aye! I am a fida-z;” and 
notwithstanding they importuned him, saying: “Who art 
thou? Say!” his reply was: “I am what ye have said: 
a fida-i."* As he had confessed this thing, they brought 
him before Chaghatae. Mas’iid Bak, who was the Jumlat- 
ul-Mulk [Minister of State*] of Chaghatae, recognized 
Shaikh Mahmid, but, through fear of Chaghatae, was 
unable to say anything, or mention Shaikh Mahmiid’s con- 
dition, or his eminence. Chaghatae demanded of Shaikh 
Mahmid: “Who art thou?” He replied: “That same 
fida-i I am.” Chaghatae said: “ What shall I do with 
thee? What doth it behove to do unto thee?” Shaikh 
Mahmiid answered: “Command that they rain arrows 
upon me, that I may be freed [from life].” Chaghatae 
commanded so that they killed him with volleys of arrows. 


® See the Introduction to my ‘‘ POETRY OF THE AFGHANS,” page xi. 
London, 1867. fs 

1 This is the Iron Gate Pass, mentioned in the journey of the envoys of 
Mirza Shah Rukh Sultan, sent into China in 822 H. eS 

2 Fida-i means one who devotes his life as a sacrifice for a special object, or 
who consecrates himself to a cause. The Darwesh was right, literally, in 
what he said, but they appear to have mistaken him for, or suspected him of 
being, a fida-i, or disciple of the chief of the Mulihidah sect. ; : 

et Mas‘ad Bak must have often come before him in his official capacity, 
and he was 2 Musalman. : 

4 Die 
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Some days after Shaikh Mahmid was received into the 
Almighty’s mercy, Chaghatae was in the act of dis- 
charging a recoiling arrow,’ in a hunting-ground, at the 
prey, when, verily, it entered the back of that accursed 
one, and he went to hell ; and God's people, particularly 
the people of Islam, were delivered from his malevo- 


lence. 


Vv. KYUK,’ SON OF UKTAE, SON OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN. 


Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that 
Uktade had two sons,’ one named Kutan, and the other 


4 The original is /%-i-bds-gashtah, as literally translated above, What it 
may have been I cannot say ; probably some sort of rebounding missile. 

T wonder whether this statement was mistaken by other writers, who followed 
our author, or whether he, before he wrote this passage, heard some vague or 
confused account of the cause of Chaghatae’s death ; because it is stated on 
very good authority in Alfi, that Hulakii Khan, when he overturned the 

“Mulahidah dynasty, made over several of the children and kinsmen of Rukn- 
ud-Din, Khir Shah, the last ruler of that dynasty and head of that sect, to 
Salghan Khatiin, a daughter of Chaghatae Khan, in order “that she might 
avenge, on them, the blood of her father, who had been killed by F) ida-is.” 

‘I find no particulars respecting Chaghatie’s death, how he died, or what 
he died of-—save that he died among his own w/i#s, and that great mourning was 

made for him ; but our author’s version of his death is evidently fabulous. He 
died six months before his brother Uktie, in the month of Zi-Ka'dah, 638 H. 
Rauzat-ug-Safa says he died in 640 H.; but this is contrary to the statements 
of others, and seems to be a mistake for the date of the Ni-yin Karachar’s 
death, which took place in that year. He was succeeded in his dominions by 
his grandson, Kara Htlaki, or Hilakiie, as it is also written, son of Mitikae 
Wye], according to the express wish of the Chingiz Khan before his death, 
J Hiulakti should succeed Chaghatie Khan as head of his wis. 
r -i-Jahan-gir states that, after the death of Chaghatie, and 
dying very soon after, up to the time of Kyiik’s ascending the 
ne four years intervened ; and, after the w/is of Chaghatae had been 
out a head, Karachar set up Kara-Halaki or Kara Aghil, 
but Kyik, on coming to the throne, deposed him, and set 
tae’s sons, Yassii or Yasstikae Mungah, instead. Kyik 
oke feelingly, no doubt, since he had himself been nearly 
ne by a brother’s son—** How is it possible, when there 
b rs si be his grandfather’s heir ?”” 



















ted Text is invariably incorrect, 
‘simply Khan, and not Ka’an 


-Kyik—but our author always has 


—— ~ * 


| 


. 
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Kyuk ; but Kutan 
afflicted with palsy 
Sovereignty, to 
affairs, and he 
brother Kyuk,? 
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, who was the eldest, had become 
and did not possess eligibility for the 
rule over the empire, and administer its 
[therefore] made over the throne to his 


his stater pspecting Kian < 

oa! ae one oS ae 
that Uktae had nominated his thi » But the Pro-Mughal historians state 
as will be found detai “ted his third son Kochi or Kochiie as his successor, 

Tron. a mes below. See next to last para, of note 9, page 1142, 
eae oo meme ee at the time of his father’s death, had not yet arrived 
and ities: eae we erie Seat aMe west of Kifchak, from which he 
the most eee a 5 sa pie as before stated ; and Muka Khatin, 

“ig ed of Uktae’s wives, also soon after died. Tura-Kinah 
ot there was no such title as “empress,” I beg to say, among the 
ughals, nor will Khatiin bear any such translation, whatever there might 
have been among ‘ Mongols ”—mother of the five eldest sons, by her strata- 
gems and cunning, and the liberal use of gold, had gained over a party, 
including some of the Chingiz Khan’s family, and the Wazirs, to her side ; 
and, without consulting the whole of the Shah-zadahs and Amirs, as was 
customary, she assumed the direction of affairs. During the reign of the late 
Ki’in she was sorely displeased with a number of persons, and now she 
resolved to take revenge upon them. She had a Tajzik handmaid, named 
Fatimah, who had been made captive at the time of the invasion of Khurasan, 
and sent into Mughalistin by the Amirs after the capture of the Mash-had of 
Tis. This damsel was talented, and exceedingly clever and sagacious, and 
soon became the trusted servant and confidant of the Khatin in all matters. 
Amirs and Ministers sought her good offices, even in the Ka’an’s reign, he 
being in a state of half inebriety all his time, and ignorant and unfit persons were 
often entrusted, through her interest, with offices of which they were wholly 
incapable or undeserving, 

At this time, these two women, the mistress and handmaid, sought to seize 
Chinkae, the Grand Wazir, but he made his escape to the wrd of Kutan, son 
of Uktae, Fatimah bore enmity of old towards Mahmid, Yalwaj ; and, by 
her power, she now caused his removal, and a person named *Abd-ur-Rahman 
was sent to administer the [financial] affairs of Khitae, and endeayours were 
made to seize Mahmiid and his servants, but he made his escape to Kitan’s 
urd also. The son of Mahmiid, Yalwaj, who administered the revenue 
affairs of Turkistan [but not the appanage of Chaghatae and his family, which 
the Ni-yin, Karachar, is said to have been in charge of], on becoming aware 
of these matters, fled to the Court of Batu Khan, Kara Hilaki, or Kara 
Aghiil, as he is also called, and the Khatiins of Chaghatae, Urghanah Khatin, 
and others, had despatched Kir-Bika, along with Arghiin Aka, into Khura- 
san, for the purpose of seizing the governor, Amir Karkaz, the Lghur j and 
they put him to death, and Arghiin Aka, the Uir-at, was installed in his Laie 

During this period of sedition, the different Shah-zadahs were plottin BB 
sent agents into different parts to endeavour to get support in their ambitious 
proceedings ; and, the field being vacant, and Kyak Khan not yet ar = care 
ve father’s urd, the Chingiz Khan’s younger brother, the Nityiny © 6 
[Utichkin, i. e., Younger Brother. See page $9g], sought to an ce Ea 
of the throne, and, with a numerous force, set out for the late Ka’an’s 
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When Kyuk assumed the sovereignty, all the refractory 
Mughals made their obeisance to him ; and he nominated 


This movement caused great disquietude in the «di of Uktie. Tira- 
Kinah Khatin, to gain time, despatched an agent to U-Tigin, telling him that 
Kytk was shortly expected to reach the wrd#, and asking him why he was 
coming thither with such a large following, as it was a source of great disquie- 
tude, U-Tigin, finding that his design was suspected, became ashamed of 
what he had done—perhaps the near approach of Kyiik added to it—and he 
pretended that his only object in coming was to offer condolence. At this 
juncture he received news that Kyiik had reached the banks of the river I-mal. 
On this his repentance became still greater ; and he turned his steps, without 
delay, back towards his own wrd# again. 

In short, for a period of nearly four years, the throne remained vacant, and 
the empire was ruled by Tira-Kinah Khiatin, because there was want of 
accord in the assembling of a éiri/#ae for the purpose of choosing a sovereign. 

‘Some writers, on the contrary, affirm that Tira-Kinah did consult with the 
heads of the family, and the chief men, when she assumed the chief power, in 
the same way as the wife of the Chingiz Khan, the mother of Uktae, had done, 
ona previous occasion, and such was undoubtedly the custom, as our author 






also states farth and they also say that it was usual for three years to 

expire before th was held in order to choose a sovereign from among 

the heirs ; and the eldest son, in the meantime, used to exercise 
the supreme authority, 


Uktde Ka’an had, during his lifetime, nominated his third son, Kochi, his 
successor, and, after his death, having been greatly attached to him, Uktiie 
named the latter’s youngest son, Shiramiin, who was a promising and intelli- 
gent youth, whom he had brought up in his own haram, as his heir. When 
j felt that hand of death was on him—but another version of his 
: eg eae lready recorded ; still, he may have been ill when he over- 

- dra self the last time—he sent to summon his eldest son, Kyiik, to him, 
‘in order to assign the sovereignty to Shiramiin in his presence, so that there 
"might not be any mistake about it, but before he arrived Oktie was dead. At 

me, it is said, after reaching his father’s wvai7, the desire of obtaining the 
overcame him. At this juncture the different Shah-zidahs, who 
y summoned to a fizriltée, by the late Ka’an, arrived from 
the place called Koki or Kok Nawar—the Kokonor of 
who always make Mor of Nawar—and a firiltde was 
to consult on the choice of a successor to the late 
who, as the eldest son of Jiiji, eldest son of the 
family, did not come from the Dasht-i- 

count of illness ; but, according to some 
his heart against KyUk, and did not 
; illness was the cause ; for, about 
“ horses’ feet” appear to 
e bad,” but we are told 
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ies to [march into] the different countries of Chin, 
-ran, Hindistan, Khurasan, and ‘Irak. The No-in, 


hence the very amusing error. There was nothing the matter with his horses. 
Athough unable to be present himself, Batii sent his brothers and sons. 

With respect, however, to the summoning of a Aariltae by Uktae for another 
purpose, and the members of it consulting on his successor, and naming one, 
there is certainly some error ina part of the statement above, because Tien 
four years elapsed from the death of Ukte to the accession of Kytk, and the 
Auriltae was assembled by direction of Tira-Kinah Khatin. 

; _Among those who were present on this occasion was Utichkin, or Unchi- 
ligin, or Unji-Tigin, or U-Tigin, for the name is written in these several 
ways, youngest brother of the Chingiz Khan, with his eighty sons, and a 
yreat number of other persons from all parts, including Amir Arghiin from 
Khurasan, the chiefs and rulers of Irak, Azarbaijan, and Khurasan; Rukn- 
ud-Din, brother [and envoy] of Sultin Kai-Ka-tis, of Rim [The Saljuk 
Sultan, Kai-Khusrau, in 641 H., had ‘submitted to the yoke of the Mughals, 
and had agreed to stamp the coin with the name of the Ka’an, to insert 
his name in the Khutbah—for an infidel !—to pay tribute at the rate of 1000 
dinars daily, and yearly a male and female slave, and a sporting dog.” See 
pages 162—164] ; the two Da’iids, claimants to the sovereignty of Garjistan ; 
the brother of the ruler of Halab; the son of the ruler of the Diyar-i-Bakr, 
Sultan Badr-ud-Din, Lali; the ambassador from the Dar-ul-Khilafat (1), 
the Kazi-ul-Kuzat, Fakhr-ud-Din ; the ambassadors of the Farang ; the rulers 
of Fars and Kirman ; the Muhtashims, Shihab-ud-Din and $ s-ud-Din, on 3 
the part of ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Mulahidah of Alamiit ; the Malik of | 
the Riis [Russians], who was, however, left to stand outside the great tent ; Be. 
and others, all bringing presents and offerings befitting the occasion. About r 
2000 great Ahargahs, or felt tents, used by the Turks, Tattars, and Mughals, 
were pitched for their use ; and, on account of the vast number of persons who 
had assembled there, no vacant place remained available near the wrdia@—which 
certainly was neither a “city” nor a “town,” but, as its name shows, a 

,p—and provisions rose to an excessive price. 

ote ee consultation, it was agreed by a majority in the assembly, that, 
as Kiitan, son of Uktae, whom the Chingiz Khin had himself nominated to 
succeed after his father, was not alive, and his son, Shiramin, who had se 
nominated by Uktae, had not yet-reached manhood, Kyi, the eldest son o 
the late Ka’an, who was conspicuous for his spirit and talent a 
should succeed to the sovereignty ; and he was, accordingly, woh 
throne, which decision was chiefly brought about by the jeg * efforts 
of his mother, ‘Tara-Kinah Khatin, and her party in the svete . he m jonth: 
of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 643 1.—September, 1245 A.D. oe ie 
was, that Uktie had bequeathed the sovereignty to his gran iramon, 























whose constitution, from his childhood, had been weeks) 

eat succeeding, but his mother’s exhortations oe unk 
some time, he said: «J will accept the sovereignty per purge ae 
me, the supreme sovereignty shall continue in my y, and t ph em 4 
i thers.” This was agreed to by those present, pect ae 





and not to 0 ; 
etucbd on the throne according to the usu 
Carpini, who describes the dhargahs or pal 

mother, w! ich some recent writers will 
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Mangiitah, who was at the head of the forces of [the 
Mughal troops occupying] Tuleharistan, Khatlan, and 
Ghaznin, was, another time, made leader of an ary, He 
was an aged man, very tall, with dog-like eyes,’ and one 


sent on this occasion. He saya: “The emperor seemed then to he shout 
forty, or forty-five. MMe was of a middle stature, and hehaved with exceeding 
gravity. He was a very wise Prinee, and seldom laughed,” 

During the long interregnum, many of the Shih-eidals had been guilty of 
certain ambitious proceedings, misconducting themselves, acting contrary to 
the ordinances of the Chingiz Khan, stretching out their hands in acts of 
oppression, and appropriating the property of the state ; and none were free of 
these acts but the sons of Tuli Khan. Im consequence of this, Mangi and 
Urdah, sons of Tuli, were appointed to inquire into these matters. I have not 
space here for the details, but several persons were put to death in consequence, 
among whom were several of the followers of Kydk’s great uncle, U-Tigin, and 
Fatimah Khatiin, his mother’s favourite handmaid. 

After disposing of these matters, Kyitk despatched armies into different 
parts of the empire. Siwidae [Sahiidah], the Bahadur, and the Ni-yin, 
‘Chaghan, with a force consisting of Karayats, were sent to the frontiers of 
Khitae and the territories of Manzi [\s], and the Nii-yin Iljidiie or Iichikdae, 
with a large army,. was sent into I-rjin-Zamin, with the object of reducing Rim, 

Sham, Halab, and Migr under the yoke. [See page 164, where our author 

mentions Iljikdae under the name of Aljakt& or Iljakté; but he confuses 

Manga Ka’an with Kytk Khan.] *Abd-ur-Rahmin, who had been sent to 

administer the financial affairs—civil affairs were administered according to 

the yasa—of Khita by Kyiik’s mother, was now removed, and put to death ; 

: ‘financial administration of the annexed territory of Khita was again con- 
‘the § Mahmid, Yalwaj; that of Turkistin and Mawara-un- 

‘in which Chaghatie’s son ruled, was restored to Mas'tid Bak, Mahmiid’s 
‘and the Amir Arghtn Aka was nominated to the direction of the finances 
administration of Khurasin, "Irak, Azarbaijiin, Shirwan, Kirmin, 
and that side of Hindiistan [the Panjab as far as the Biah] under 
‘The Maliks and Amirs from different countries, who had 
were made the recipients of the royal favour, and per- 
on Rukn-ud-Din of Riim, Kytk bestowed his brother’s 
but, as numerous complaints had been received 
the Khalifah’s ambassador was dismissed with 
his sovereign. Da’tid, son of Kabar [_,.5] Malik, 
other claimant was made subordinate to 


_ exercised the chief authority, 















vereignty, and shortly 
ration of the affairs 


oo 
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of the Chingiz Khin’s favourites. On Mangitah’s enter- 
ing the land of I-ran, he made Tae-kan of Kunduz, and 
determined en ae 
‘ined upon entering the states of Sind, and, from 
ae territory, brought an army towards Uchehah and 
Sluitan. 
At this period, the throne of Hindiistan was adorned with 
the splendour and elegance of Sultan ’Al4-ud-Din, Mas‘td 
Shah ; and the city of Lohor had become ruined. Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karlugh, held [possession of} 
Multan ; and Hindi Khan, Mihtar-i-Mubarak, the Khazin 
[Treasurer], was ruler and governor of the city and fortress 
of Uchchah,’ and he had, on his own part, placed a trusty 
person of his own as his Deputy within the fort of Uch- 
chah—the Khwajah, Salih, the Kot-wal [Seneschal]. 
On Mangitah’s reaching the banks of the river Sind, 
with the Mughal army, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the 





the majority are as above. ‘‘Sheep-eyed” is a very common expression, and 
“ dog-eyed” may be used after the same fashion. 

Tae-kan of Kunduz, or, more correctly, Kuhandujz, also called or known as 
Tae-kin of Tukharistan. A few modern copies have ,\'b without any points 
to the » which, in manuscript, might be read in error for Tal-kan—ySb-— 
hence the mistakes which have arisen regarding these two places through 
people not knowing the difference. These are places which we shall probably 
know better before long, See page 1008. 

Mangitah is the person whom Mr. Dowson, the Editor of Elliot's MUHAM - 
MADAN HisToRIANs, in the extracts from our author’s work therein contained, 
and which extracts I have already referred to, straightway turns into Mang 
Khan, without authority, either from our author or any other, for so doing. 
At page 344, vol. ii., of that work, he has: “This army was under the com- 
mand of the accursed Mankuta (Mang Khan),”” and yet, in a footnote, adds 
var, “Mankuna.” At page 363, of the same vol., he has again: “In this 
year the accursed Mankuti (Mangti Khan), who was one of the generals of _ 
Mughals,” etc. Mangti Ka’an was never south of the Hindi Kush in his 
but there are some persons who would prevent such errors being spoken — 
much less corrected, for fear of “ injuring be! Saree; of people; 

id allow them to stand, and continue to mi 

a held it nominally only, and was not present. In the account of this 
Malik our author says he was placed in charge of Uchchah and its <a 
in Ragiyyat’s reign, and that he returned to the Court bearer 
Din, Bahram Sah, came to the throne, subsequent to which J; 
assigned to him. ; 

The text is somewhat imperfect here 5 and this attempt on Ochehsh is 

j i, was there, but, at this time, 

evidently the rst one, when the Khwajah, Salih, ie 
Mukhlis-ud-Din was the Kotwal-Bak. See pages 81 3. 
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Karlugh, abandoned the fortress and city of Multan,’ and 
embarked on board a vessel, and proceeded to Diwal and 
Sindistan [Sewastan]. Mangitah advanced to the foot of 
the walls of the fortress of Uchchah,’ invested it, and the 
attack commenced; and he destroyed the environs and 
neighbourhood round about that city. The people of the 
fortress put forth the utmost exertions and diligence, and 
used immense endeavours in defending the place, and 
despatched great numbers of the Mughals to hell. 
Notwithstanding all the efforts the Mughal troops and 
the infidel Nii-ins and the Bahadurs were using, the holy- 
warriors of the fortress continued to defend the head of 
the breach® until one of the famous Bahddurs of the 
Mughals, who had gone away in some direction, when he 
returned to Mangitah, began to reproach him, saying : 
“What stronghold and fortification is this in the taking of 
which thou makest so much delay and hesitation? I 
would take it in a single assault.” The following night 
he made preparations, and put a great number of Mughals 
under arms; and, suddenly and unexpectedly, in the third 
watch, which was the time the guards on the walls took 
repose, and the men of the fortress had gone to sleep, he 
appeared on the top of the breach. The grace of Al- 
mighty God was such, however, that the people of the 
fortress had mixed up a vast quantity of water and clay 
‘in rear of the breach, and had [thus] prepared a great pit 
and deep quagmire,’ more than a spear’s length in depth. 



















“1 If Multan had then a broad river immediately on its west side, as the 

neal at this time, he would scarcely have needed to evacuate 
bly, would not have done so. At the period in question, 
‘river intervened between the Sind or Indus and Multan, and 
’s retreat might have been cut off. He, consequently, embarked 
ed rivers Jihlam, Chin-ab, and Rawi, which then ran cast of 
placing a river between himself and the Mughals, was enabled 
o Sind without danger or molestation. See page 1119, and 


to have generally been the first point of attack by invaders 

‘especially by the Mughals. It was the key and bul- 
like as Hirat has ever béen that of Khurasan. 

had been already made. 
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When that Mughal Bahadur planted his foot within the 
breach, under the supposition that it was firm ground, he 
fell into the quagmire, and sank in it. The people of ‘the 


fortress raised a shout ; and they brought out torches, and 
armed themselves, and the Mughals retired.® 


The next day they [the Mughals] deputed persons, 


5 No details of this kind are to be found in any other writer, and the Pro- 
Mughal historians, including the “‘great Raschid,” are silent a this subject. 
They do not chronicle defeats generally, unless they cannot possibly help it : 
victories alone are necessary for their pages. 

This is the investment referred to at pages 667 and 809. The question 
naturally arises, how it was that Uchchah, and sometimes Multan, was always 
the first point of attack by invaders from the north-west, for the Karliighs and 
Mughals attacked Uchchah first, as did Mu'izz-ud-Din, the Ghiri, before 
them, and Pir Muhammad, grandson of Timir, after them. It seems the 
more strange when we look at the map of the Panjab, and notice the present 
position of the rivers ; for the invaders all came the same way, through the 
Sind-Sagar Do-abah, and with scarcely an exception, from the direction of the 
Koh-i-Jiid, immediately south of which lay the great road from Ghaznin into 
India. 

To attack either Uchchah or Multan at the present day from the west, or 
north-west, coming by the same route, what is called the Chin-ab—three of the 
five rivers of the Panjab, which join some distance above the latter city, and 
which is unfordable, would have to be crossed—an impossible matter at any 
time without a bridge of boats or inflated skins, or the tedious operation of 
ferrying across—while, to attack Uchchah, the Panj-Nad or Panj-Ab—the five 
rivers combined—would have to be passed. 

Uchchah, from the fresent appearance of the country, could have been 
relieved from Dihli without crossing any of the Panjab rivers, but to relieve 
Multan the Sutlaj or Gharé must now be crossed. At the same time, an 
enemy beaten off from either place, or, in case of an army advancing to the 
relief of either from the east, the enemy would stand a chance of being hard _ 
pressed while retreating across the Chin-ab, unless he effected the passage in 
good time, and also of being cut off from his line of retreat by the advance of 
an army from the east towards Lahor. ; 

From the facts mentioned in. this History, as well as in others, together with 
what is stated by the old Musalman geographers, the traces of the former beds 
of four of these five rivers—that is, with the exception of the Jihlam—and also 
of the former bed of the Indus, and the traditions current in those parts, it is 
evident that very great physical changes have taken place during the 654 years 
since this investment of Uchchah took place ; and, indeed, even during the 
last hundred years, From all these facts which I have mentioned, it is 
certain that, when this attack upon Uchchah took place, that pine, Be 
as it had previously lain, on the right or wes¢, not on the east or eer - ‘ai 
the Panj-Nad. Multan also lay west of the united Jihlam, Chin-ab, ; yi 
at that period also, for we know, for certain, that those streams Laser a 
east side of Multan in those days, and therefore Uchchah and Multan’ 4 
in the same Do-abah, no river intervening between them. la 
paper on this special subject, and hope very shortly to seit in print. 


j 
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requesting the defenders to give up the Bahadur who had 
been taken prisoner the previous night, in order that the 
army might raise the investment and depart. As that 
accursed one had gone to hell, and had sunk into the 
black water and slimy mud, to give him up was impossi- 
ble ; so the people of the fortress denied having taken him 
prisoner. In short, through the grace of the Most High 
God, causes were brought about, by means of which the 
Musalmans of Uchchah might continue safe and secure 
from the tyrannical hand of the infidel Mughals. One 
of those causes was this, that, when the Mughal army 
appeared before the fort of Uchchah, the Musalmans of 
that fortress sent an account of it to the Court, the capital 
city, Dihli—God defend it from calamity !—imploring as- 
sistance in repelling them, and Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’iid 
Shah, animated and inspired, through the efforts and ex- 
ertions of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, assembled the hosts of 
Hindiistan, and moved towards the upper provinces for 
the purpose of driving off the Mughal invaders. The 
writer of these words, Minhaj-i-Saraj, during that holy 
expedition against the infidels, was in attendance at the 
- august stirrup [of the Sultan]. 

When the sublime standards reached the banks of the 
river Biah, the army moved along its banks towards 
Uchchah,’ as has been previously related and recorded. 

~ On the Mughal forces becoming aware of the advance of 
the forces of Islam, and the vanguard of the warriors of 
the faith having reached within a short distance of the 
territory [of Uchchah and Multan], they did not possess 
ne wer of withstanding them. They retired dis- 












: Thanks be unto God, 
universe, for the same | 






er when - flowed in its old bed—not as it runs now— 
the Ri which also fell into the Biah, on the east 
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ACCOUNT OF A MUSALMAN MIRACLE. 


: Trustworthy persons have stated on this wise, that, when 
Kyuk acquired stability in his sovereignty, and had put 
to death his cousins, who were the sons of Chaghatae, and 
the Mughal Ni-ins and Bahadurs had submitted to his 
authority, he, upon several occasions, despatched immense 
armies towards Chin ; and, in that country, victories were 
gained. A fraternity of recluses and devotees of the in- 
fidels of Chin, and idol-worshippers of Tingit and Tam. 
ghaj, whom they style by the name of Tinian® [Tunis], 
acquired ascendancy over Kyuk. That faction constantly 
used to study persecuting the Musalmans, and were wont 
to promote means of afflicting the people of Islam con- 
tinually, in order that, mayhap, they might entirely uproot 
them, extirpate them completely, and eradicate both name 
and sign of the true believers from the pages of that 
country. 

One of those Tinian, who had a name and reputation 
in Chin and Turkistan, presented himself before Kyuk 
and said: “If thou desirest that the sovereignty and throne 
of the Mughals should remain unto thee, of two things do 
one—either massacre the whole of the Musalmans, or put 
a stop to their generating and propagating.” ' For a long 





® In some copies of the text Tainan, as in Rubruquis, before referred to. 
Kyiik was a Christian, and his mother also. : : =. 
1 Our author appears quite demented on this subject. See also in his 
account of Chaghatae, which is much the same. : pete: 
He probably refers here to an event which happened in peeing 
reign, in 649 H., or it may be quite a different event. At Bish-Baligh, 
Vidai-Kat of the I-ghiirs, who was the head of the Idolaters—Bat eae 
of Khitae, entered into a compact with a number of his pidge o - = 
rsaliBR Friday—their Sabbath—when they sho 
the Musalmans to death on a Friday—t a = 
i ir Tami’ Masjids, so that, throughout 
ssembled together for prayer in their Jami’ Masjids, 
Khitee [sic in MSS.}, not one should be left alive. It so nent e 
that, previous to the identical Friday fixed upon for carrying out t ‘on = 
plot, a slave among them became a conyert to the ips erage 
acquainted the Mubammadans with the whole affair. A re pees ave 
men of that faith, taking the slave along with them, i oe a ce 
of Mangii Ka’an, and stated their case. He issued commands Sack te 
Kat should be seized, and brought before him, and ves ro re 
truth of the slave’s account having ee ean Y . : a Fe es 
i Manga Ka’an commanded that he shou! : ‘ oe 
coo ay on a Friday, after the Musalmans had finished their religio 
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time they were wont, in this manner, to importune and 
instigate Kyuk to this wickedness, and continued to devise 
insidious snares and artifices. On account of the numerous- 
ness of the Musalmans in the countries of Chin, Turkistan, 
and Tingit, to massacre them would not be feasible, they 
therefore [the Tiinis] came to this conclusion that it would 
be right that a mandate should be issued by Kyuk, that 
all Musalmans should be emasculated and made eunuchs 
of, in-order that their race might become extinct, and the 
empire of the Mughals be safe from their rebellion and 
sedition. 

When such [like] tyranny and barbarity took root in the 
mind of Kyuk, and his decision in this course was come 
to, he commanded that a mandate should be issued, to 
this effect, throughout all parts of the Mughal dominions, 
from the extreme limits of Chin and Turkistan to the 
farthest parts of ’Ajam, Irak, Riim, and Sham,’ and the 
whole of the Mughal rulers, who were located in different 
parts, were directed to obey it, and hold it necessary to be 
carried out. 

On this mandate having been written out, they brought 
it to Kyuk, and he impressed it with vermilion, which 
[impression], in the Turki language, they call Al-i- 
Tamghaj.? Accordingly he delivered this mandate to 
[one of] those Mughal Tinian,’ saying: “Do ye transmit 
this mandate into all parts of the empire, and use the 
utmost efforts in so doing.” 




















_ services in the Jami’ Masjid, he should be brought out, and, in their presence, 
: | in the presence of the rest of the people of the city, be torn to pieces, in 

1e ight take warning against entertaining such-like futile ideas 

ut had conceived. 

1 two latter states their power was but small. 

Al here signifies a fiery red colour, carnation, vermilion [?], and the com- 
nd word signifies the red or vermilion stamp or signet of the sovereign. 
1 aries, generally, the compound word is written ‘e2|—Altamgha, 

as above. Tamgha, also written Tamghah, is said, in such 

stamp or brand, but, from the way our author uses these 
with t and long a in the first syllable, and j as the final 

d, it evidently refers to the country of Tamghaj, so often 

to be the title of the sovereigns of 

signify, literally, the crimson or vermilion 
that is clearly the meaning of the words. 
is invariably tumed into Nuinian 
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When that accursed base one, who held that tyrannical 
mandate in his hand, was issuing from the place of audi- 
ence in great glee and confidence,’ there was a dog which 
they used constantly to keep there, and which was wont 
to be near the throne, at the sides, and in the precincts of 
the dais, and the sovereign’s exclusive seat; and on the 
animal's golden collar, studded with precious stones, was 
impressed a brand denoting its being the royal property. 
It was a dog, which, in courage and fierceness, greatly 
exceeded and far surpassed a thousand roaring lions and 
howling tigers [!]. This dog was in Kyuk’s place of audi- 
ence, and, like unto a wolf upon a sheep, or fire among wild 
rue seeds, it seized hold of that impious Tain, flung him 
to the ground, and then, with its-teeth, tore out that base 
creature’s genitals from the roots; and, by the Heavenly 
power and Divine help, at once, killed him,’ and the im- 
precation, according to the adis, which Mustafa—on 
whom be peace !—had pronounced upon the son of Abi 
Lahb: “O God! let one of thy dogs defile him!” was 
fulfilled upon that accursed wretch of a priest. 

Such a miracle as this was vouchsafed in order that, 
under the shadow of the protection of the Most High God, 
the faith of Islam, the felicity of the Hanafi creed, the 
happiness of the Ahmadi belief, the prestige of the fol- 
lowers of the orthodox Muhammadi institutes, might con- 
tinue safe from the malevolence of these accursed ones. 
When Kyuk, the Tinian, and those present of the Mughals 
and infidels of Chin, beheld such an awful and condign 
punishment, they abandoned that vicious meditation, and 
withheld the hand of tyranny from off the Musalmans ; 
and they tore that Zamghay [vermilion-sealed document] 
to pieces. Praise be unto ite for the triumph of Islam 

d the overthrow of idolatry! ‘ 

e When a period of one year and a half’ of the reign : 
Kyuk had passed away, the decree of death arrived, ~ 
at the board of destiny placed the morsel of death in the 


$ The Ro, As. Soc. MS., I. O. L. ALS. 1952, 
t, are exceedingly defective here. ee L i” 
sc The Raugat-us-Safa states that it was the Christians who did this, @ 
that it was a Christian whom the dog worried. 
7 The Pro-Mughal writers say just one year ; some, 


and the Printed Calcutta 


less than a year. 
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mouth of Kyuk’s existence; and the cause of his death, 
likewise, is thus related. 


THE DECEASE OF KYUK, THE ACCURSED. 


Trustworthy persons related that Kyuk was constantly 
being incited by the Tinian fraternity to acts of oppres- 
sion towards the Musalmans, and that they used to in- 
stigate him to persecute the true believers. There was an 
Imam, in that country, one of the theologians of the 
Musalmans, adorned with manifold erudition in theological 
knowledge, and proficient in the rules and canons of the 
ecclesiastical law, and the subtile doctrines of the Truth. 
His exterior [mind] being illuminated with the jewel of 
knowledge and excellence, and his interior [soul] with the 
splendour of the attributes of purity, he had become dis- 
tinguished among the followers of the faith of Islam, and 
a pole of indication in the orthodox religion of Mustafa— 
on whom be peace! His surname was Imam Nir-ud-Din, 
the Khwarazmi—the Almighty’s mercy be upon him! A 
number of Christian laymen and priests,‘ and the fraternity 

. of idol-worshipping Tinian, made a request to Kyuk, 
saying: “Be pleased to summon that Imam of the Musal- 
mans that we may carry on a discussion with him, and 
make him prove the superiority of the religion of Mu- 
hammad, and his apostle-ship, or otherwise it behoveth 

. that you should have him put to death.” 

: In conformity with this request, Kyuk had this godly 
Imam brought into his presence, and he, trusting in [the 
promise] “and God will protect thee from [wicked] men,” 
in the defence of his religion, was strengthening and 













ik Khin, from childhood, had been brought up in the Christian— 
faith—respecting which there“is no doubt whatever—and was much 
t -and his mother also was of that réligion. At this time, from 
and Riim, presbyters and monks of that religion turned their faces 
Court, and received great consideration from him, and, conse- 
fairs of the Christians prospered. His chief minister, Chinkae, 
k, Ka e also-Christians. Indeed, during his reign, a 
k arrogantly to the Christians, while the Fanakai 
ca Musalmans with great oppression. 
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God direcath not the Stein aetna 
Cae oe g so people, : Dies he 
person was Muhammad ee! ; im Bs pe Ag 
ees ee - ‘ xplain. hat godly Imam 
apostles, and the mestenge ate = ee i sae 
whose head is adorned ia the dade °B “thy 
I swear, and his body with tl i ees 

; ody with the mantle of ‘Have we not 
opened ??' Musa was enamoured of his excellence— Make 
me, O God! one of the people of Muhammad !—and "Isa 
the herald of his mission ‘bringing good tidings of an 
apostle, who shall come after me, whose name shall be 
Ahmad.’"* That assemblage of infidels said: “He will 
be a prophet who will be purely spiritual, and not enter- 
tain appetite for women, and not be inclined to it like as 
‘Isa was. Muhammad had nine chambers [women] and a 
number of children: How was that?” That godly Imam 
replied : ‘‘ The prophet Da’id—on whom be peace !—had 
ninety-nine women —‘ This my brother hath ninety and 
nine ewes’ ;° and Suliman, the Lord of Potentiality, had 
three hundred and sixty women to wife, and a thousand 
handmaids.” That assemblage of infidels, by way of 
annoying, negation, contention, and obstinacy, denied the 
prophet-ship of Da’td and Suliman—on whom be peace! 
and said : “ They were kings merely.” * 


® Kur’An, chap. v., verse 71. : 

1 This is the passage which the Muhammadan theologists contend is proved 
by the passage in St. John, xvi. 7, foretelling, as they say, the coming of 
Muhammad, who is referred to as the Paraclete, or, as they read it, the Pers 
elyte, or Illustrious. See Kur’An, chap. lxi., verse 6. 

2 Kur’An, chap. xciv., verse I. 

8 Kur’AN, chap. xxxvili., verse 22, 
«lambs ” instead of ewes. 

4 Rubruquis relates an ane 
an event which happened in the following reign. 
Ka'an's Khargah] a few days after poe D 
; aka], near whom s.t two Muhammadan of 
ee " he animosity that reigned between the Christians and bg 
Muhammad, asked the monk Sergius [who officiated in . , 
‘Armenian chapel in the urdil, if he was acquainted with the pmsl — 
«] know they are dogs : why have you them so near you y 
rious a manner, ba. “ee yn - 
2 justi i ing he spoke the 
ause of offence ? The monk justified himself by saying | Peas 
ioc ‘Both you, and your Mubammad, are vile dogs. oo 


Some authorities translate it with 


cdote something similar to the above, concerning 
Repairing to the Palace [the 
ay, 1254 A.D. “ Aribuga 
lords of the Court, being 


lowers of 


answered, d v 
called out, ‘Why do you treat us in so inju 
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At length, as the proofs and arguments of those accursed 
ones were weak, and destitute of the force of truth, they 
drew back the hand of contradiction, and drew the mark of 
oppression and outrage upon the pages of the subject, and 
made a request to Kyuk, saying: “Say unto the Imam 
that, in accordance with the rites and ordinances of the 
Muhammadan law, he should perform two genuflexions 


language (if such he durst utter), they began to blaspheme Christ ; but Aribuga, 
it seems, forbade them, saying, ‘We know that the Messias is God.’ Some 
time after, ceftain Muhammadans, meeting the monk on the road, urged him 
to dispute ; and, as they laughed at him, because he could not defend his reli- 
gion by reason, he was going to confute them with his whip. ‘These things 
coming to the Khan’s [Ka’an’s] ears, he commanded Sergius, and the other 
priests, to remove to a greater distance from the Court.” 

Rubruquis had, himself, a disputation with a Musalman, as he states, in 
Mangii Ka’an’s presence. He says, Mangii sent to acquaint him that, as there 
were Christians, Muhammadans, and Zins at his Court, and each of them 
pretended his Law was the best, and his Scriptures truest, he would be glad to 
have the matters argued, that he might judge whose cause was best. On the 
day appointed, the parties met before a numerous audience. Three of the 
Ka’an’s secretaries, one of each persuasion, were arbitrators. 

Rubruquis says he confuted the Zin, who affirmed that ‘‘there was one 
supreme deity, and ten or eleven inferior gods ; that none of them was omni- 
potent ; that one half of things are good, the other bad ; and that the souls of 
men passed from one body to another. The good friar also says that the 
Musalmins confessed they believed everything contained in the Bible, and 
always prayed to God that they might die the death of Christians, but, with 
respect to this, we must needs be sceptical.” 

Mangii Ka’an, having been told that Rubruquis had called him a Tuin ox 
idolator, sent for him on Whitsun Day, and asked him the question in the 
presence of his late Zi adversary. Rubruquis having answered in the nega- 
tive, Manga told him that such had been his opinion all along. He then 
declared what his faith was. He said: “The Mughals believe there is but 
one God, and haye an upright heart towards Him ; that, as He hath given to 
the hand many fingers, so He hath infused into the minds of men various 
od hath,” he continued, ‘‘ given the Scriptures to you Christians, 













as he was going to make apology for himself, the 
l not apply what he had said “0 Aim, repeating, “ God 
ptures, _ keep them not ; but He hath given us 


Oriental History, says the King sent his 
s refers to his having passed him on 
,and that after that the King 


chief men of the empire, 
peered 2" 
cf 
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In prayer, in order that, to us and 
ance of this adoration, 
manifested.” 


: to thee, in the perform- 
s his unbecoming actions may be 
and perform two genie an a ee 
gregation, according to th ites of eee bin a Se 
seats Tins G g e rites of thy religion.” That 
ie Moieinitunar ei pees \—called unto him one of 
arose went shia ies a apes! hie Place, and 
prayer and! genufle a orm of; pronouncing assum 
Sunni rile oa siandia’ “ a: We ye od rhode 
his heart and ainda oe ~~ Bhalll-like, repeating, from 
Re cry fale, 9 ‘ ; e verse: “ Verily I have turned my 
: o hath created heaven and earth, being 
a true believer, and not one of the polytheists,”* began 
pronouncing “God is great.” Then he commenced the 
form of prayer, and went through, as prescribed and en- 
joined, with due pause and ceremony, the standing, sitting, 
bowing, and prostration. 

When, in the act of prostration, he placed his forehead 
to the ground, some individuals among the infidels, whom 
Kyuk had introduced and prompted, greatly annoyed that 
godly Imam, and the othet Musalman who had followed 
him [in the prayers], knocked their heads with force 
against the ground, and committed other unbecoming 
actions towards them, in order that, thereby, the prayers 
might perhaps be rendered ineffectual. But that godly 
Imam and holy sage continued to bear the whole of this 
annoyance and tyranny, performed all the required forms 
and ceremonies, and made no mistake whatever, and the 
prayers were in no way rendered ineffectual. Having de- 
livered the salutation, he raised his face upwards towards 
the heavens, observed the form of “Invoke your Lord in 
humility and secresy,” arose, with permission, and returned 
to his dwelling again. Almighty God of His perfect 
power and foe-consuming vengeance, that same night 
inflicted a disease upon Kyuk which, with the knife of 
death, severed the artery of his existence, so that verily 
that same night he went to hell, and the Musalmans were 
delivered from his tyranny and oppression.’ 

S Like Ibrahim, Khalil 'Ullah—the Friend of God—is one of his titles. 


6 Kur’AN, chap. vi., verse 79- SNe : 
i a arranged the affairs of the empire to his satisfaction, Kyiik resolved 


4E2 
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When the sons of Kyuk beheld that awful vengeance, 
the next day they asked pardon of that Imam, and sought 
his good opinion. May God reward him and all true 
believers ! 


vi. BATU, SON OF TUSHI, SON OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN. 


When Tishi, the eldest son of the Chingiz Khan, as 
has been previously stated, was removed from the world * 
for conspiring against his father, several sons survived him, 
and the eldest of them all was Bata.” The Chingiz Khan 


to turn his face towards I-ran-Zamin, and complete the subjugation of the 
territories therein. He passed the winter of 643 H.—A.D. 1245-46—at the 
seat of sovereignty ; and, when spring came round, with an immense host, he 
set out towards I-ran-Zamin. On reaching the limits of Samrkand, a week's 
journey from Bish-Baligh, death suddenly overtook him. The widow of 
"Pali Khan, Sir Kukibi Bigi, who cultivated good terms with Batit Khan for 
a particular purpose, as will presently appear, suspected this movement on the 
part of Kyiik was against Batti, and she sent him information at once. 

Fasih-i and some others say that he was stricken with palsy—not gout ; Batii 
was gouty, however—and that he proceeded towards Samrkand for change of 
climate. 

The Fanakati says he reigned ‘nearly a year,” but does not give the date of 
his decease. 

Bata Khan and other princes, who were on the way to join him with their 
troops, on receiving intimation of Kyik’s death, turned each back from the 
point he had reached, and returned to their own w/ises again. 

“Kyiik is said to have been merciful, liberal, and munificent, like his father, 
-‘Uktae. 







strange that our author, although so detailed in his account of the 
Musalmans, does not seem to know when and where Kytik 


Khin, his father, despatched 
n, to the uri [see note 3, 


e appanage of his late 
‘Batii’s elder brother, 
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installed him in the place of his father, and all the states 


Kiirak-Lik Bigi, dauol “oe é 
he was ay NE ie ea ‘ ae — Naa [Koshlitk] ; and 
of his brothers, set out for the ya arate dynasty. Batu Khan, with several 
Pasa big a out for the yarat of the Chingiz Khan, when the news of 
< aac = deceace reached him, leaving Tiighae Timir his representative 
‘chak, and was present at the installation of Uktae Ka’an. 
Seger uke his elder brother, Barkah, became a convert to Islam, 
Saas arkah converted him to that faith, 
“ fe ere by the title of the $a-in, or Sa-in Khan, which title continued 
applied to his descendants down to modern times, and even after they 
became subject to the ’Usmanli Turks. 

3 Rubruquis, who had an interview with Batii, says he was seated on a couch 
gilt all over, and his wife beside him. He had a fresh, ruddy, complexion, 
and, looking earnestly at the party, at length ordered them to speak. Then 
their guide bid them kneel on both knees, which they did, and Rubruquis 
began to pray for Batii’s conversion, at which he modestly smiled, but the 
others present jeered him. 

_ After his return from the campaign in Khitae, as previously mentioned, 
Uktae Ka’an held a great firiltde, in 633 H., at a place named Talan Wasir, 
at which his sons, kinsmen, and the old Amirs of the Chingiz Khan were pre- 
sent. After a month devoted to feasting and jollity, the laws and regulations 
of the Chingiz Khan were read out once more ; and various rewards were 
given. It was then resolved that, as various parts of the empire had not been 
completely subjugated, and some were in a disturbed and disaffected state, 
each of his sons and kinsmen should be despatched at the head of armies into 
different parts, in order to arrange and settle their affairs, while the Ka’an 
himself would proceed into the Dasht-i-Kifchak at the head of another army. 
Mangi, son of Tili, although young in years at the time, gave very sound 
advice on this occasion. He urged that it was not advisable that the Kaan 
should go thither when he had so many sons and kinsmen whom he could send 
instead. This was approved by all present ; and arrangements were made in 
conformity therewith. ; 

The Shah-zadahs appointed for this service were Mangi, Tali Khan’s eldest 
son, and his brother Bichak [Kubilie is subsequently mentioned as being 
present, at least for part of the time, in the Dasht-i-Kifchak]; of the 
family of Uktae, his eldest son, Kyak, and his brother, Kadan Aghiil, and i 
Bari, Baidar, and Kolkan, sons of Chaghatae ; and among the great Amirs 
was the Bahadur, Swidae, also written Swidan [Sahiidah]. Having set out 
in the spring, in Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 633 [March, 1235 4.D-], they passed the 
hot season of that year by the way, and towards its end—in the latter part of 
it—within the confines of Bulghar [Bulghar, its capital, was about fifty miles 
from Kasin, and near the river Kama] joined the ura of Bat: Khan, son 4 
of Jaji, who had succeeded to his father’s appanage, and he wast = the 
chief command, His brothers, Urdah, Shaiban, and Tingkit, were keer 
irected to proceed from the parts in which they were located, and —. 
order to accompany him on this expedition, which is famous as g 2 

« 2 » The were to invade the territories 
Haft Salah, or “ Seven Years’ Campaign. ey 
‘ t yet subdued], the Urus [Ris], Billo [Poland 2], Majar [Magyar], 
of Kifchak [not yet % , Krim, and 
ird, As [Osseta of Europeans], Sadak [Agdak or Azofh ar 
of the Cheremis, T believe, not the Circassians) 


Charkas [the territory 
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of the tribes of Turkistan, from Khwarazm, Bulghar, 


clear them of foreigners and enemies. They penetrated, as will be mentioned 
farther on, as far west as Poland and Silesia, as well as Russia. 

All things being prepared, Batti Khan, with Shaiban, and Boroldie, with 
an army, commenced his march to subdue the Bulo [the Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir 
says the Kalar] and the Bashghird ; and, having arrived in those parts, they, 
in a short time, subdued those territories, slew a great number of people, and 
carried off great booty. The Biilo were a mighty people of Christian faith, 
and the frontier of their country was adjoining that of the Farangs. Hearing 
of Batti Khan’s advance, they, arrogant because of their grandeur, and the 
number of their troops, moved forward to oppose him with an army of go 
tomans—400,000—composed of chosen warriors, who considered it an eternal 
disgrace to fly from the battle-field. Batti Khan detached his brother, Shaiban 
[the Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir says Saknak], with 10,000 horse as a vanguard, in 
order to reconnoitre the enemy and obtain information as to the number and 
position of their army. In the course of a week he returned, bringing informa- 
tion that the Bilin [Poles ?] were, like the Mughals, all able and efficient men, 
and ten times more numerous than themselves. 

The two armies soon came in sight of each other. They were separated by 
a morass—the Fanakati and Alfi say a river or water, but it would seem to 
refer to a morass containing a considerable body of water. Biatii requested the 
Musalmins in his army to assemble together in prayer, and call upon Almighty 
God to give them the victory, while he, himself, as was his wont on such occa- 
sions, like his grandfather before him, retired to a hill or rising ground ; and, 
during a night and day, without speaking word to any one, occupied himself in 

- prayer and supplication to the Most High to accord the victory to his army. 
During the next night he sent Boroldae [the Fanakati says, his brother Shaiban] 
and some Amirs, with their troops, to cross the water during the night, which 
‘they accomplished. Next morning early Batti passed over and attacked the 
Balanin person. By what means he crossed with his army, whether by a bridge 

or otherwise, is not stated, but it must have been a hazardous proceeding. 
charges were made upon the enemy, but they, being so strong in 
mbers, did not move from their position; and Shaibin greatly 

d himself, in such wise that his prowess called forth praises from 

[ which, under Boroldae, had passed over during the 






















[Ls], their Badshah [Bela IV., king of Hungary of 
d cut the ropes with their swords, and overturned it. 
st heart, and the main body of the Mughal army 
ed forward at the same time, the Bilan gave way and 
uls ed, and made such slaughter among them 


forests among which it lay, 
; were, however, felled on 
to move abreast, which 
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Bartas, Saklab, as far as the boundaries of Rim, came 


Heo eer to obtain the number of them, and that the total amounted to 

Back A ep eed * 636 H., is mentioned farther on, 

[1699] cant pemOb UnUSUAl EVEN EU comparatively modem times, Gerbillon 

ntions that, in the battle which took place between ‘“ Bosto or Bos- 
tugo Khan, Prince of the Kalmuks,” and ‘ Zuzi (Juji ?] Khan” Prince of the 
eg the latter were defeated with great slaughter, and that nine camel- 
ads of ears and locks of hair were brought to him. 

When the spring of the following year came round, Bata Khan, having dis- 
posed of the affairs of Kifchak, Riis, and Alan, resolved to turn his arms against 
the territory of Kalar—,S—[Bilo of Alfi] and Bashghird or Bashkir, 

Wolff, in his History of the Mughals, refers to nine sacks full of ears having 
been collected after the battle near Signitz, fought on the gth April, 1240 A.D. 
[15th Ramazan, 638 u.], but this appears much too late a date for the capture 
of the city in question, as that took place early in the campaign, in the year 
633 H. [1235-36 A.D.], under which year also it is recorded in Alfi; and, from 
what follows, the inhabitants do not appear to have been Christians. 

After this victory, the territories previously named are said to have fallen 
under the sway of the Mughals, “and a portion of Farang likewise.” 

This disastrous battle is that which took place, according to Von Hammer, 
on the banks of the Sayo, a tributary of the Theiss, in which Bela IV., King 
of Hungary, was overthrown in the spring of 1241 A.D., which accords with 
the last quarter of 638 H., but Alfi records it under the events of the year 623 
of the Riblat, equivalent to 633 H. ; but this can scarcely be correct, for the 
other princes only set out to join Batii in that year, and, as it is mentioned soon 
after the capture of the city of Mankas, the correct date would be 634 a 
which commenced on September 3rd, 1236 a.D. In the accounts given by 
European writers generally, Batii Khian’s troops are is yan an me 
of “Tartars” [there were certainly some Tartars among these forces, as 
as Turks and ar who were subject to the Mughal yoke], by some called 
« Thatturi,” and, by others, ‘ Mangali,” and ieee were mee = ——— 
of “Bathus and Peta, sons of Hocotum am, son of Genz L 
“ Bathus, with his forces, had ravaged Great Russia, Lithuania, Poland, and 
Bohemia. The Cumani, a Sarmatian nation Seay $ rage = 
thors], whose territory had been previously ra yy the Mui c 
aa intimation to the ar ee of bg EE * ee tf 
Riis, Alan, and Kifchak, by the Mughals, and soug S 
to ae shelter “peo promising, in ae to turn ee oe e 2 
loyal subjects. Permission was granted ; and some 40,000 
their sone came into Hungary. The subjects of Bela TV., oe ee 
try, were disaffected towards him ; and, as the advance % 7 2 
place within a year of the Kamans’ arrival in their connie e Patch wo 
accused them of having instigated the Mughals to come, and slew aah 

i i join King Bela. This act caused th 
and his attendants, on his way to jon Sing a t part of their 
Kimans to join the invaders, who had ravaged Russia an ae esas 
forces into Silesia, Moravia, and Bohemia, ip roe ate Ring 
300,000 men was advancing towards the frontiers ungary: Smeal, ake ee 


i ed to encounter 
Bela, with an army nearly as numerous, moved : eae 
eer they retreated leisurely towards Agria, both ener a ie 
able opportunity to give battle ; but Bela’s troops, as T have were 
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under his sway ; and, in that region, he subjugated all the 


disaffected, and rather wished that Bela might be defeated. At length the two 
armies drew so near each other that their respective camps were only separated 
by a marsh [this, no doubt, is the river or water of the Musalman writers}, 
which the Mughals finding passable crossed over by stealth in some places, 
and surrounded the camp of the Hungarians. One morning at daybreak the 
Mughals began the attack by volleys of arrows. The Hungarians, confounded 
at this unexpected attack, could not be persuaded to leave their camp. The 
upshot was that they were totally defeated, and the greater number perished : 
some say from 100,000 to 65,000 men. Pesth is said to have fallen imme- 
diately after. 

‘The Mughals then proceeded to ravage Upper Hungary, and King Bela 
had to fly into Austria. Then the invaders passed the Danube on the ice, 
entered and subdued Strigonia, while detached bands pursued Bela into Dal- 
matia, Unable to take him, they turned aside into Croatia, Bosnia, and Bul- 
garia, pillaging and destroying. At this time news reached Bathus of the 
decease of Hocotam Cham [his father !], on which he set out on his return 
homewards through Cumania and Ruthenia.’’ This latter is a specimen of 
history writing ; Jiiji Khan, Batis father, had been dead ten years before the 
campaign began. 

Rubruquis, who passed through the Dasht-i-Kifchak about sixteen or seven 
teen years after these events, says the whole country between the Danube and 
the Atil was possessed by the Aoman Kapchak, “‘ who are,” he says, ‘‘ called 
Valani by the Germans, and their country Valania.’* 

It will be seen from this that there is some discrepancy between the two 
accounts of eastern and western writers, and that the latter have made terrible 
havoc with the names, wrongly imagined that Batii was the son of Uktie 
Ka’an, instead of being his nephew, and turned all the Mughals into ** Tattars.” 
‘There is little doubt but that the Kimans were of Turkish descent, and that, 
as before stated, there were some Turks, Tatars, and Tajziks in Batii's army. 
<adan Aghul, and Malik, sons of Uktae, were bya Kiman concubine. Other 

mders committed by most European writers are with regard to the dates, and 
tion th e's death was the cause of the return of the Mughal 

s, whereas, as has been, and will be presently, related, 
and they returned to their respective territories e/ure the 


















et, according to the European writers, the 

in April of that very year, and the “ Mon- 

the ice, after the great battle in which Bela, 

to attack Gran, on the 25th December, 
4 fter ** Hocotam’s” death. 

|, the Shah-z#dahs, and Amiis, 

s of the river Janan 


7 
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tribes of Khifchak, Kankuli, Yamak, Ilbari [Albari],’ Riis? 


} The tribe to which Sultan Shams-ud-Din, L-yal-timish, belonged, and 
also Ulugh Khan, and his brother, and cousin. Our anthony pe ee 
city the Yamak also. See pages 599; 791, 796, Soo, and last page. 

Tn some copies written vss and UG»! The tract referred to is Russia in its 


restricted signification—Russia Proper. The meaning of Riis is said to be 
fox.” whi 
fox,” which, to say the least, is suggestive. 





and benefits, and were permitted to return [as vassals of the Mughals]. Again 
they became rebellious, and the Shah-zadahs again detached Swidae [Sahtidah]. 
ge reduced the disaffected, and put all concerned in the outbreak to 
After these events a council was held by the Shah-zadahs, and it was agreed 
that each one, with the troops under him, should march towards different 
points [where this council was held is not stated], subdue such territories as lay 
in his way, and destroy the fortified places. Mangi, accordingly, continued 
to advance on the left hand towards Jirkah [2] or Chirkah [Se] 
keeping along the banks of the Jirkah or Chirkah river, and Bajman [This 
name is doubtful. It is written y4#—Najmin, or Bajman—y.#—Tahman— 
and 4\+¢—without any points. It may also be read Tajman, or it may be Tach- 
man, but it seems to be Bajman, from the various modes here given, who was 
a great Amir, and redoubtable warrior of the tribe or people of the Aclbarlang 
[e4!4:!] of the peoples of Kifchak, and Kajir Oliikah [5451 .-'8] of the tribe of 
As [Ossetz ?], he made prisoners. It happened in this wise. Bajman, with a 
body of robbers, who had escaped the sword [probably at the time Kuktae and 
Swidae [Sahiidah], at the commencement of Uktae’s reign, moved into those 
parts. See note °, page 1115], having been joined by other fugitives, were 
harrying the parts around and carrying off property, and the sedition was 
increasing daily. The Mughals were unable to lay hands on this Bajman, and 
he used to hide in the vast forests of canes along the banks of the Atil or 
Wolga. Mangii caused two hundred vessels to be prepared, on each of which 
he embarked 100 Mughals, while Mangi himself, and his brother, Tikal, 
moved along down either bank with their forces. [Neither Mangit nor his 
brother embarked on board these vessels : they would have defeated their own 
object if they had done su.] At last the troops under Mangii reached one of 
these forests of canes, and discovered traces of a recent encampment. After 
some search, an old woman, who had been left behind because she was sick, 
was discovered. On being questioned, she, to save her life, confessed that 
Bajman and his followers had recently decamped, and were then lurking ina 
certain island, which she pointed out, with all his property and effects. As 
his boats were not there, and he was unable to cross to the island, — se 
messengers to hasten onwards his vessels ; but it so happened that, before 

i igh wi the waters became so disturbed, and the 

vessels arrived, & high wind arose, and the wat ‘ t a 
ves rose so, that the shallow part which constituted the ford, pointed out by 
bg i sed from one side to the other. Mangi 
the old woman, became partially expo fata nstwd thats Mica 
pushed across with his a ge ac anegecan says: sade 5 
ut him to death with his own b eclined, directed 

baa 6 ‘Tikal, to cut him in two, On this island Kajir Olkah, the Amir 


ol i a the summer on i 

he As, was also slain. Mangii passed part of " this 

7 oe the weather became very hot, he moved into another country. 
> 
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) Charkas, and As,‘ as far as the Bahr-i-Zulmat [Sea of 
3 The people styled Tschermiss probably, who, in ancient times, dwelt 


between the Volga and Tanais or Don. 
4 Said to have been a city of Kifchak giving name to a province. 





These events are recorded as having taken place in the year 633 H. = Septem- 
ber, 1235-36 A.D. 

Batti Khan, in the beginning of 634 H.—the latter part of 1236 A.p.— 
in concert with his brothers, Urdah, Barkah, and other Shah-zidahs, under- 
took an expedition against Tokashi [38] and Bartas, and, after some 
delay, subdued their [those?] territories, ‘Towards the close of this year, the 

-» Shah-zidahs present held a Airiltae, and it was therein determined to make 
war on the Urus [u»!]. Batti, Urdah, Kyiik, Mangii, Kolkin, Kadan, and 
Biri, accordingly, invested the city of Arpain, and, after three days, it was 
captured by storm, and the city of I-kah [441] met the same fate. In the 
capture of I-kah, Kolkan [yof the son of the Chingiz Khan, as supposed, 
merely because he bore an uncle’s name who died long before, but Chaghatae’s 
son] was mortally wounded. One of the Amirs of the Urus, named Armin 
[oly!], also written Azmin [yljl], advanced with an army against the 
Mughals, and, after many endeavours on his part, he was killed, with the 
greater part of his troops. The Mughals now captured the city of Makar [,] 
after five days’ investment, and the ruler [Hakim] of the city, who was named 
Ula-timiir [,)259)!—Vladimir, son of the Grand Duke George of Russia ?], 
was likewise killed. The city of Borki-i-Buzurg—Great Borki [.S;»]—was 
also invested, and, after eight days, during which its people fought desperately, 
it was taken, and fell into Mangi Khan’s hands. In the space of five days, 
the Mughals took the city of Karikla [3], which is the native country of 
the Wazir of Ladan or Lawin,. The Amir of that country, Wamkah Porko 
i ?], fled, and took shelter ina forest, and after some trouble he was 
tured and killed. 

After this, the Mughal Shih-zidahs made a retrograde movement [to the 

er Don?] and held counsel together respecting their future operations. It 
agreed that they should continue to advance, oman by tomdn, to Jirkah 
capture and destroy every city and town and fortified place 

. Batii, on this occasion, appeared before the city of 

and invested it for two months, but could not 
- ently, Kadan, and Biri, arrived with their con- 

ter three days, it was carried, After this they came to a 

their quarters in houses [for the winter ?], and took their 


ch commenced the end of August, 
> the country of the Charkas 
of winter, entered it. The 
bly Yukaén—y5»], was 

ughals. In this year 

to the country of 
ps Jejakan—y ks] 
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Darkness—the 
his authority. 


1171 


Arctic Sea ?],5 and the whole submitted to 


He was a very sagacious man, and friendly towards the 


5 A stormy sea is 


called by this name, in a passage in the Kur’an, but there 


can be little doubt as to what sea is alluded to, 





great slaughter, we 
Barkah returned to 


te captured, and their country devastated. After this, 
the urd of his uncle, Uktae Ka’an, bearing along with 


him such a vast amount of spoil as cannot be computed, 


In the year 636 
towards the city of 


H.—August, 1239-40 A.D.—Kadan and Bari proceeded 
Mankas [4] during the height of winter, and took it, 


after forty-five days’ investment. In the following year, 637 H.—August, 
1239-40 A.D.—Mangii Khan and Kubilae were directed to return from the 


Dasht-i-Ki 





ak, while Batti Khan and his brothers, and Kadan, Buri, and 


Biichak, marched to attack the country of Urus [again], and the tribe and sol- 
diers of Halahan [ y\e%s—called Hala Khin—,&% by some]. The great city 
of the Urus [V»,!] was captured by Mangii in nine days. The Mughals con- 
tinued to advance towards the cities of Ula-timir [Vladimr] and Jirkah or 


Chirkah, toman by 


toman, taking and destroying all the fortified places they 


met with in their route, During this expedition, after three days, the city of 
Uch-Ughiil Uladmiir [,5+99s! Js@s! ¢y!] was taken, which evidently refers to 


the city of Kief. 


“The Russians,” according to the ‘ Modern Universal History,” quoting 
Petreius, par. ii., were reduced to a most deplorable situation, perpetually dis- 


tressed by their ow! 
all the calamities 


n sovereigns, harassed by their neighbours, and exposed to . 
of war; when, to complete their misery, the Tartars 


[Mughals ?], still greater savages than themselves, poured in upon them with 
irresistible fury, and actually made a conquest of their country. History does 
not inform us of the particulars of this remarkable event, any farther than that 


innumerable multit 
Battus, after ravagi 


udes of those barbarians, headed by their khan Baéfo or 
ng great part of Poland and Silesia, broke suddenly into 


Russia, and laid waste everything before them, marking their steps with every 
act of cruelty. Most of the Russian princes, among whom was the great Duke 


George Sevodolitz, 


were made prisoners, and racked to death ; in short, none 


found mercy but those who voluntarily acknowledged the Tartars (Mughals 2} 
for their lords. The relentless conqueror imposed upon the Russians every- os 


thing that is most 


mortifying in slavery, insisting that they should haye no 


other princes than such as he approved of [History repeats itself often ; this 
reads much like part of recent treaties which one power wished to impose upon 


the ’Usmanli Turks, and another upon Afghans] ; 
him a yearly tribute, 
vassals, on foot, who were to present it humbly to the 
assador on horseback. They were also to prostrate 
haughty Tartar [Mughal ? ], to offer him milk to drink, and, if any drops of it 


fell down, to lick th 


aunbi 


pbarian who imposed 


_ A duke or prince o} 
Mughals, the installation of Kyak Khan, but was compelled 


the audience tent or 
who reached Kyuk’ 
he found Jeroslaus s 


and that they should ee 
to be brought by their sovereigns themselves, now 

‘ in Tartarian [Mughal ?] 
themselves before the 


em up—a singular mark of servility, worthy of the Les f 
it, and which lasted near two hundred and sixty years. 


f the Ris or Russians attended, as a of he 


khargah. This is confirmed by John de P Carpini, 


s urdit in 1246 A.D—644 H.—before Kyak was elected, and Rar, 


tanding at the door of the khargah. 
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Musalmans, and, under his protection, they used to live 
contented and happy. In his camp, and among his tribes, 
there were masjids with regular congregations, an Imam, 
and Mu’azzin, all duly organized ; and, during the period of 
his reign, and the term of his life, the territories of Islam 
sustained neither harm nor injury by his command, nor 
from his dependents nor troops. The Musalmans of Tur- 
kistan, under the shadow of his guardianship, enjoyed 
great affluence and infinite security. 

Out of every country of I-ran which fell under the juris- 
diction of the Mughals, he [Batt] had a specified assign- 
ment, and his factors were placed over such portions as 
had been allotted to him,® and all the Grandees and 
Leaders of the Mughal forces were obedient unto Bati, 
and used to look upon him in the light of his father 
Tiishi. 

When Kyuk departed from the world, all concurred in 
the sovereignty of Batt, with the exception of the sons of 
Chaghatae, and made this request to him, that he would 
accept the throne of the Mughals, and assume the sove- 
reignty,’ in order that dll might obey his commands. 
Batt did not consent ; and Mangt Khan, son of Tali, son 
of the Chingiz Khan, was raised to the sovereignty, as 

: SRE ae ae be related. 

Some among the trustworthy have stated on this wise, 

rivately, and in secret, had become a Musal- 

t used not to make it known, and that he reposed 

nce in the people of Islam. For twenty- 
e or less, he ruled over this extent of 

sly mentioned], and died.’ The mercy 














See page 1177. 
author, but extremely probable. It is also 
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of the Almighty be upon him, if a true believer, and, if an 
infidel, may the Almighty lessen his punishment [in hell]! 

They buried him in conformity with the Mughal custom; 
and among that people it is the usage, when one of them 
dies, to prepare a place under ground about the size of a 
chamber or hall, in largeness proportionate to the rank 
and degree of the accursed one who may have departed 
to hell. They furnish it with a throne and covering for 
the ground, and they place there vessels and numerous 
effects, together with his arms and weapons, and whatever 
may have been his own private property, and some of his 
wives, and slaves, male or female, and the person he loved 
most above all others. When they have placed that 
accursed one upon the throne, they bury his most beloved 
along with him in that place. In the night-time the place 
is covered up, and horses are driven over it, in such a 
manner that not a trace of it remains.’ This custom of 
theirs—God curse them ! —is comprehended by all Musal- 
mans. Here an astonishing anecdote which the author 
has heard is recorded, in order that readers thereof may, 
respecting the things of the world to come, increase their 
reverence ; but God is all knowing. 


AN ASTONISHING ANECDOTE, 


An astonishing anecdote, which was heard from the 
Khwajah [opulent merchant], whose word is reliable, whom 


his decease. Some say it happened in 645 H., some in 653 Hy others in 
654 Hy and that he was aged forty-seven, and others, again, give “4 - 
the date ; but, as nearly all agree that he was born in 601 or 602 H., an mr 
at the age of forty-seven or forty-eight, there is no doubt that 650 H. is 
ar of his death. aa 

yer Khan founded the city known as the Sarde, on the Atil or Wolga. He 
was succeeded by his son, Surtak, who will be mentioned farther on. Parke 

1 That quaint old traveller, Sir John Maundeville, had heard . co par ioe 
sion of the mode of interment, which he gives in detail, and wi Ba — 
** Many cause themselves to be interred privately by night, — eee 
the grass put again over the pit to grow ; or they cover the - = - 
sand, that no man may perceive where the pit is, to the oe = 
ine his friends have mind or remembrance of him.” —Zarly Travels Pales- 


dee «eons Bees with reference to burials, that, if 


bruquis states, and quite correctly too, w : ; 
a ae be of the race of the Chingiz Khan, his sepulchre ts rarely known, 


See note at page 1089, para. 5. 
> 
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they used to style Rashid-ud-Din, the Hakim, a native of 
Ballh, is here related, in order that it may be acceptable 
to the Sultan of the Sultans of Islam. 

This Khwajah, Rashid-ud-Din, the Hakim, had come 
into Hindastan from Khurasan, in the year 648 H., for 
purposes of trade, and he accompanied the author of this 
TABAKAT, Minhaj-i-Saraj, on a journey {from Dihli] to 
Multan2 He related as follows: “One of the Mughal 
lords, in the territory of Kara-Kuram,*’ who possessed 
numerous followers and servants and great wealth, [died 
and] went to hell. They accordingly caused a place to be 
prepared, with the utmost ceremony, for the interment of 
that accursed one, and placed with him arms and other 
effects, and furniture and utensils in great quantity, A 
couch also, adorned and decorated, they had prepared ; 
and desired to bury, along with him, the most loved of 
his people. They consulted together as to whom among 
his servants they should inter who would be the one to 
whom he was most attached. 

“There was ayouth of the confines of Tirmid of Khurasan,* 
who, in his childhood, had fallen captive into the hands of 
this Mughal gadr* in the beginning of the misfortunes of 
Khurasan ; and, when he reached puberty, and grew into 
youth and virility, and attained unto man’s estate, he 
turned out exceedingly active, intelligent, expert, and 
frugal, in such wise, that everything belonging to that 
accursed one, in whole and in part, came under the youth’s 
disposal ; and, as this Mughal had called him son, on this 

account, the whole of the property and effects, and cattle, 
and whatever else belonged to him, the youth had taken 
under his control. All the servants and followers of that 








2 This was on the occasion of our author’s proceeding thither in order to 
the slaves to his ‘dear sister” in Khurisan. Perhaps they went 
with Rashid-ud-Din’s own Aa/i/ah ; indeed, it is most probable that they 
panied it. At page 687, our author says he set out himself in Zi-Hijjah 
yeturned again to Dibli in Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 648 1. 

ies, “‘ the territory of Kara-Kuram of the Mughals,” as though 


Pere 







sctly considered as the boundary of Khurasan. 

‘ is not required to elucidate 
India. The signification of this 
been given at page 620. 


- 
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ee were under his orders, so that not one of them 
without the permission of that youth, used to have the 
power of making use of anything belonging to that 


.accursed one. At this time, all of them [the Mughals], 


ee “Sag seas up their loins to despatch this 
gard ay. one mo < cme ee a ec 
inter him along on ones 7 yarns it 1s: Necessary to) 
a ong m him.” Their object was to destroy 
youth, and take vengeance on him for the sway he 
ai Eeercuiadb and, in this proceeding, all agreed. The 
I usalman youth, in this state of affliction, was astounded, 
and resigned his heart to death, seeing that he had no 
asylum and no succour, save in the Lord, the Helper of 
the Helpless. He stretched out the hand of supplication 
to the promise of Him, “who hears the distressed when 
they pray unto Him,’* and performed the ablution of 
purification, donned clean clothes, and placed his foot 
within that subterranean [chamber]. 

“When they had covered it up, in a corner of this 
chamber, that poor creature turned his face towards the 
kiblah, repeated a prayer of two genuflexions, and then 
occupied himself in repeating the Musalman creed. 
Suddenly, a side of the chamber opened, and two persons, 
so majestic and awe-striking that the bile of a hundred 
thousand lions, at their aspect, would turn to water, 
entered, Each of them bore a fiery javelin, out of which 
issued flames of fire, and the flames encircled the couch 
of the [dead] Mughal all round ; and a small spark from 
the fiery sparks [issuing from the flames], about the size of 
a needle's point, fell upon the cheek of that youth, burnt 
it, and made it smart. One of these two persons said : 
‘There appears to be a Musalman here ;’ and the other 
turned his face on the youth and asked : ‘ Who art thou?” 
The youth states that he answered: ‘I am a poor and 
miserable captive, captured by the hands of that Mughal. 
They demanded : ‘From whence art thou?’? and I re- 
plied : ‘ From Tirmid.’ They then struck one side of the 
chamber with the heads of their javelins, and it rent 

1K cvii., verse 63. 

; Cones! Thane eee beings did not know all about him, and 
that this never occurred to the narrator. 

© 
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asunder to the extent of about [the size of] a doorway, 
and they said : ©Go out!’ and I placed my foot without, 
and I found myself in the Tirmid country.” 


“From that place, namely, Kara-Kuram®* of the Mu- 


ghals to Tirmid, is a distance of six months’ journey and 
more; and, up to this time, that youth is dwelling upon 
his own property and possessions, on the confines of 
Tirmid ; and whatever salve he continues to apply to the 
hurt occasioned by that spark of fire, it is ineffectual to 
heal it, and it continues open to the size of a_ needle’s 
point, and to discharge as before.” Glory to Him who 
contrives what He pleases! 

May Almighty God long preserve the Sultan of the 
Sultans of the age, NASTR-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DIN, upon 
the throne of sovereignty ! 


VII. MANGU KHAN,? SON OF TULI KHAN, SON OF THE 
CHINGIZ KHAN. 


Trustworthy persons have stated that Tuli was the 


8 Here also, as at the beginning of this anecdote, two of the most modern 
copies of the text have Kara-Kiim for Kari-Kuram. See para.6 of note, page 


1140. 

9 Like Ukdae or Uktae, Mangii is always styled Ka’an. 

Tali, or Tile, as the name is also written, had fen sons, but the four named 
by our author were the most renowned among the Musalmans: (1) Mangii 
Khin, (2) Kubilae Khan, (3) Hulaki Khan, and (4) Irtuk Baka. 

Our author has not deyoted a separate heading to Tali Khan, although he 
ich entitled to it as Uktae, Chaghatae, or Jiji, but the account of his 
ined in the reigns of his father and brother Uktae. Tuli was the 
and most beloved by his father, and, when very young in years, 
him to the daughter of the Jankabii, Badae, brother of the 
ed Sitir Kukibi Bigi, and by that Kariyat wife, the chief 
shad the four sons named above. As his decease, which 
was a source of grief to Uktae Ka’an, care was taken 
,” which in their language signifies a mirror, should not 
using the word 4# for mirror, after his decease, 
to, bearing the same signification, and it 

and was also issued that the name 
The Jahan-Ara says that Mangii, 
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youngest son of the Chingiz Khan; and it was he who 
destroyed the cities of Khurasan, as has been previously 
recorded respecting him, in the account of the downfall of 
the city of Hirat. He had four sons, the eldest being 
Mangi Khan, the second, Hula’, the third, Irtuk Buakah, 
and the fourth, Kubla. 


When Kyuk went to hell, the sons of Chaghatae de- 
manded the sovereignty ; and they, having a great number 
of horsemen and dependents, did not consent to the sove- 
reignty of Manga Khan. The beginning of this matter 
was in this manner. When Kyuk departed from this 
world, all the great chiefs of the Mughal armies turned 
their faces towards Bata [son of Tishi] saying: “It be- 
hoveth that thou shouldst be our sovereign, since, of the 
race of the Chingiz Khan, there is no one greater than 
thou ; and the throne and diadem, and the rulership, be- 
fitteth thee best.” Bata replied: “I and my brother, 
which is Barka, possess [already] so great a sovereignty 
and empire in this part,' that to rule over it, together with 


to translate it, and has consequently made it ridiculous :—‘ Tului in Mongol 
means ‘mirror,’ and the Turkish synonym of the word, viz., guesugu, was 
eradicated from the language,” etc. So guesugu was eradicated so that 
“ Tului” might be perpetuated ! i 

Tali Khan was known by the titles of the Yakah or the Unique Ni-yin and 
the Ulugh or Great Nii-yin, but certainly he was not referred to —at least, by 
Mughals—as the ‘‘ Great Novan.” 

1 Our author forgets to say where. The Dasht-i-Kifchak, and the vast 
territories farther west, are referred to. See under the account of Bat, page 
1165. 

“ the death of Kyak Khan, again disorder arose in the affairs of the 

empire. The Khatiin of the late Khan, Ukil-Kiimish, or Ughil-Kimish, as 

the name is also written, according to previous usage, in concert with, and by 

the advice of, the ministers and Amirs present in the great urdi, or yiirat, 

assumed the direction of affairs. The routes, = ae i closed, as = 
he Shah-zadahs, Nii-yins, and Amirs, with his followers, were on 

palbed, i, but, whe they became aware of Kyiik’s decease, they halted 


way to the wrdi : s , 
then and there, and delayed in expectation of the accession of a Khan ; and 


each of the Shah-zadahs was beginning to plot sedition, and stir up dissension, 
particularly the sons of Uktae Ka’an, who entertained ideas of their rights - 
the succession, after the promise made to Kyak by those present at 


ion. ; rh 
or Khan, son of Jaji, was the real head of the family of the Chingiz Khan, 
and of the Mughal [-mak, was acknowledged as such by the whole family, 
and all the different Mughal Ces 9 was 
reverence in consequence. e 5 jowever, n dangers “ : 
paralysis, in one or both legs, which the historians oe terally 


Jooked up to and held in great 
in 639 H., been stricken “ 
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possession of, and sway over, the states of Chin, Turkistan, 


signifying, ‘pain, ache, or affliction of the foot or leg,” which some modern 
translators interpret as gout; but gout is temporary, as far as moving about is 
concerned, while Batii’s affliction was permanent, and precluded his undertaking 
along journey. He was, consequently, unable to proceed from the Dasht-i- 
Khifchak to the ancient #rda and yirat of the Chingiz Khan, as was usual on 
such occasion, but he sent out envoys, by virtue of his position, to the different 
Shah-zadahs, and Amirs, saying: ‘Let each one get ready to come into 
Khifchak, so that we may hold a 4#ri/tae of the different brothers, and brothers’ 
sons, and consult as to whom we shall choose to succeed to the Khin-ship, 
since, on account of my paralysis, I am unable to proceed to Kaltir-in, which 
is the original yirat and the seat of sovereignty of the Chingiz Khan.” 

The agents of Batti in due course delivered their message, but Kara Aghil, 
son of Chaghatie, and the sons of Kyitik, declined to obey, saying: ““ The 


ancient yvrat and seat of sovereignty of the Chingiz Khan is U-tak or U-tagh * 


and Kaliir-dn, and it is not at all necessary for us to go into Khifchak to hold a 
Airiltae;” and Kiwajah, the Ni-yin, Karklikir, andthe Ni-yin, Timiir, who 
were the Amirs of Kara-Kuram, they therefore sent to act as their deputies, 
and tosign anything that might be agreed upon among the Shah-zadahs. Sitir 
Kikibi Bigi, the mother of Mangii, however, having heard that the sons of 
Uktae Ka’an, Chaghatae Khan, and Kyik Khan, refused to comply with 
Batti Khan’s request, advised her sons, particularly Mangii, her eldest, to lose 
no time in proceeding to the presence of their Aka, and paying homage to 
him; and Mangi and his brothers set out without loss of time. Having 
reached the Dasht-i-Kifchak, and the presence of Batti Khan, he received 
them with great favour, and paid Mangii great attention. Batti stated to the 
other Shah-zadahs present at the 47ri//de then assembled, that he had already 
remarked Mangii’s fitness for the Khan-ship, and, besides, reminded them that 
‘ he had already experienced the good and evil, the sweet and bitter, of life, and 
i the affairs of the world, had several times commanded armies, and had been 
Paget eld in estimation by Uktae Ka’an, the Shah-zidahs and Amirs, and the 
_ soldiery. Batti added : ‘The Ka’an sent him along with me, and my brothers, 

Shaiban, and Tingkit, and others of the family of Jaji, accompanied 

Korkan [Bichak is mentioned as having gone. See note ® 

k ‘into the territory of Kifchak, and other coun'ries, 
himself. After that, when the Ka’an com- 













presence he was dead. The Ka’an’s 
» Should succeed him, but Tara-Kinah 
own son, Kyiik, in the place 
gi Khan should succeed, and 
er so fitting and capable of 
More than this, Mangi is 
‘the Chingiz Khan, and 
as, according to the 
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a ras é ? 
nd ’Ajam, would be impossible. It will be advisable 
= pee Dast-i-Rast, and Dast-i-Chap [i.e who, in the assemblies of the 
Chingiz Khan, and his Okta ; i ere petal 
1 son, Uktae, used to sit on the right and left, and wh 
belonged to the Hazarah’s of the right and left wi : 
er * bab’ wings. See note at page 1093], 
saying, that ‘by the Shah-zadahs who, with their eyes, had i 
a 7 : , yes, seen the Chingiz 
Khan, and who, with their ears, had heard his laws and ordinan h a 
zAdahs present in this Auri/tae,it di 4 bec Shah- 
‘he a furiltae,it was deemed advisable, on the part of the wis, 
army, and the people generally, to raise Mangii to the sovereignty.” 

Having thus selected Mangi, Batii Khan directed his brothers Ordah, 
= sae and Barkae, or Barkah, as he is also called, the Shah-zadahs of the 

ast-i-Rast, the whole family of Jiji, Kara Hilakt, and others of the sons 
of Chaghatae, and the Shah-zidahs of the Kara Bilad [2% \3], to prepare 
a great banquet in honour of the occasion, and to seat Manga on the 
throne, but Mangii made some hesitation [for form’s sake, probably ?], when 
his brother, Mikae, or Mika Aghil, got up, and said: “ Have we not all 
stipulated and signed our hands that we would not act contrary to the com- 
mand of the $a-in Khan, Bati, how therefore can Mangii hesitate to accede 
to his commands, and neglect to give ear to his words?” All present ap- 
plauded this speech of Miikae’s, and Mangii therefore signified his willingness. 
Then, as was customary,-Batti Khan arose, seated Mangii on the throne, and 
saluted him as Ka’an, and all present, following his example, did the same. 
Batii then held the goblet to him, and, followed by the others, bent the knee 
to him nine times, opened his girdle, doffed his cap, and acknowledged his 
fealty to him. 

It was then determined that a great 4iri/tde should be summoned to meet at 
Kaliir-an to confirm this decision ; and, accordingly, all those who attended 
this one departed for their own yarats, and the accession of Mangii became 
noised abroad in all parts, Batt then directed his brothers, Barkae and Bika 
Timir—the Fanakati says Urdah and Shaiban also went—to accompany 
Mangi, with a large army, to the khargah of Kalir-an [referring to the urdt 
of the Chingiz Khan], and, in the presence of the Shah-zadahs, to seat him on 
the throne there likewise. Mangii’s mother used all her influence, which was - 
very great, to induce the adverse party to attend ; and most of the Shah- 
zadahs and others signified their approval of the choice of Mangii, all’save a 
number of the sons of Uktae and Kyiik, and Yassii-Munga, Kara Aghiil, and 
Bari, sons of Chaghatae, who were using all sorts of stratagems to prevent the 
installation of Mangii, and our author was wrong in supposing that only the sons 
of Chaghatiie were plotting against him. They despatched an envoy to Baw 
Khan, notifying their dissent from the succession of Mangt, and stated that ty 
had been previously determined that the sovereignty should continue in Uktie's 
family, and demanded why, such being the case, he had set up another. Bata 
replied that he had done so by virtue of his position as head of the tribes and 
family, and because he and others deemed Mangii best fitted He rule #0 Vast 
and that no one else among them was capable of ruling it—a work 


empire 5 z 
which could not be entrusted to boys. He exhorted them to think better of 
the matter. se p : % 

In this discussion the time prescribed by Bata for the installation of Manga 


on the throne in Kaliir-an passed ; and the next year [647 H.] = ma: 
and still the affairs of the empire remained without order or be — \ 
the efforts of Manga and his mother to propitiate and Lye > : : — 
party were of no avail: the more she and others endeavo SO, 


4F2 
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that we should raise to the sovereignty Mangii Khin, 


more obdurate the others became. This year coming to a close also, Mangii, 
in accord with Batii’s brothers, sent envoys to all his kinsmen, requesting them 
to assemble in Kaltir-an ; and despatched Shalamiin, the Bitik-chi—a writer, 
or secretary, from the Turkish —to Ughil Kiimish, the chief Khatiin 
of Kyak Khan, and her sons, Nakii and Khwajah, and another Bitik-chi to 
Yassii-Mangti [also written Manga], saying : **Most of the members of the 
urd of the Chingiz Khan have here assembled, and the 4#ri/tde is entirely 
delayed, through your non-attendance, foralongtime, If you are of one mind, 
and desire to see the affairs of the empire disposed of, amicably and in accord, 
attend; but, understand, that nothing will be left in abeyance for you any 
longer.” They saw there was no help but to appear, and therefore Naki 
Aghil set out, and the Nii-yin, Kadak, and several other Amirs of Kytik 
Khan, and Yassti Mangii, and Bari, sons of Chaghatie Khan, proceeded from 
their zrdzs, and went to the presence of Shiramiin, grandson of Uktiie, and 
all these Shah-zddahs met together at an appointed place. Afterwards, 
Khwajah, son of Kyiik, joined them; and, under the supposition that the 
hiriltae would not, and could not, be held without them, they proceeded very 
leisurely. It so happened, however, that Barka Khan had previously written 
to his brother, Batti, saying, that it was now two years since the sons of 
Uktae, Kytk, and Chaghatae, had been summoned to attend, and they would 
not, and were constantly occupied in their ambitious and seditious designs. 
In reply, Batti gave orders, saying: ‘‘ Place ye Mangia on the throne, and, if 
they or either of them do anything contrary to the yasd of the Chingiz Khan, 
Jet their heads pay the forfeit.” 
On receipt of this command, Barka and his brother assembled together all 
the Shah-zidahs then present in the wrdi of Kaliir-an, aud the great Amirs, 
among whom was Amir Harkashiin, or Harkasiin, and of the Shah-zadahs of 
x the Dast-i-Rast, Kara Hula’t [or Hulaki ; the name is written both ways, 
He and both are correct], son of Chaghatae; of Uktae’s sons, Kadan, and 
his grandsons, Miingard and others; and the brothers of Mangii, Kubila, 
, Hulakt, Mika, and Irtuk Baka. Of the Shah-zadahs of the 
sons of Jiiji Kasar, Nako [?], and Yasii Munga ; Iijidae or 
Kajitin, and Majar, son of the Nu-yin, Ulji, the sons of 
others of the family of lesser note. 
ritious hour, approved by the augurs, they met together, 
the Aka, Batti Khan, and placed Mangii Ka’an upon 
onials. One of the most auspicious signs of 
to the pro-Mughal Historians, was, that for 
ue here of those parts became so overcast that 
hidden, and incessant rain fell ; but it so 
the astrologers for Mangi’s 
luminary burst forth from 
th his effulgent brightness. All 
mirs, and people, thereupon 
1 cast them over their shoul- 
enter into farther details, 
place at the ancient 
, in the year of 
-of the 648 Hy, 
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$i) of Tali, the youngest of the Chingiz Khan's sons, who 

j as removed from the world in the day-time of youth, and 
ever enjoyed dominion ; and, whereas, I, Batd, shall place 


him on the throne, in reali 
; eality I shall be th ign.” 
All ratified this opinion? oe 


When they were about to place Mangii Khan on the 
throne, Barka, the Musalman, said: “The empire of the 
infidels hath departed, and the dominion of every pagan 
monarch who ascends the throne of sovereignty will not 
endure. If ye desire that the rule of Mangii shall con- 
tinue, and be prolonged, let him pronounce the [Musal- 
man } confession of faith, in order that his name may be 
inscribed in the register of the Islamis, and then let him 
ascend the throne.” This was concurred in, and Manga 
repeated the confession of faith.’ Then Barka, taking him 


In 649 H., M angit Ka’an lost his mother, Sitr-Kakibi Bigi, by some written 
Siir-Kikiti Bigi—being, I believe, a mistake of = for ; which often occurs 
in MS. She was a Christian, but favoured the Musalmans, and was exceed- 
ingly liberal towards them. She gave 1000 da/ish of gold for the purpose of 
erecting a khinkah or monastery over the tomb of the Shaikh, Saif-ud-Din, 
the Bakhirzi, at Bukhara, and ordered villages to be purchased wherewith 
she endowed it. 

2 Previous to Mangii’s having been raised to the throne of sovereignty, and 
during the four years his confirmation remained in abeyance, some events of 
importance happened in the countnes, and to several persons, mentioned by our 
author. 

In the year 643 H. Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Abi-Bikr, the Kurat, repeatedly 
mentioned by our author, the maternal graudfather of Malik Shams-ud-Din, 
Muhammad [who is considered the first of the Kurat dynasty], died at Khae- 
sar of Ghiir, a notice of whom will be found farther on. 

On the 23rd of Muharram, 644 H., Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’iid Shah, died, 
or, rather, was put to death, in prison at Dihli, and was succeeded by his 
uncle, Nisir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah, who, soon after, at the advice of his 
Hajib, Ghiyas-ud- Din, Balban [subsequently raised to the office of Lieutenant 
of the kingdom, with the title of Ulugh Khan], advanced towards the Indus 
to expel the Mughals from the Sind-Sagar Do-abah, where they had estab- 
lished themselves after the unsuccessful attempt upon Uchchah mentioned at 

er 7 
7. ne ane the Amir, Arghiin Aka, having obtained the government of T-ran- 
Zamin, entered upon his office. He had obtained it, by Kytk Khan's com- 
mand after the I-ghiir Na-yin, Kirktz, had been put to death, Some say 
that Tura-Kinah Khatin, Kyak’s mother, had removed Kirkiiz, and appointed 
‘Arghiin Aka, before Kytk succeeded to the sovereignty, as has been pre- 
viously mentioned, in note 7, page 1149. 

3 If so, how is it that other Musalman writers db ni 
wish” of our author ‘was parent to the thought. ie 

Barka Khan had already become a Musalman, because, 


ot say so? T fear “the 


at the great feast 
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by the arm, seated him on the throne ; and all the Mughal 
rulers paid homage unto him, with the exception of the 
tribe and dependents and sons of Chaghatae, who began 
to act in a contumacious manner, and showed a rebellious 
spirit. They were desirous of acting in a_perfidious 
manner, and of falling unexpectedly upon the camp of 
Mangi Khan, to capture him, and put him to death. 

They [the sons of Chaghatae] despatched confidential 
persons to the presence of Mangii Khan, saying : “ When 
thou ascendest the throne we propose to come to thy 
presence for the purpose of tendering our congratulations 
and observing the custom of felicitation.” With this pre- 
tence they issued forth from their place of abode, with a 
host of horsemen well organized and armed; and their 
determination was to make a night attack upon Mangi 
Khan, slay him and Batt also, and overcome their ad- 
herents, and seize upon the sovereignty: “man pro- 
poses, but God disposes.” It was the decree of Heaven 
that a camel-man, from the camp of Batti and Mangi 
Khan, who had lost his camel, set out towards the open 
country in search of it, and was roaming about in every 
direction, when, suddenly, he fell among the army of the 
sons of Chaghatae. On becoming aware of the circum- 
stances of this army, to every one who inquired of him to 
whose following or retinue he belonged—as the appear- 
ce and dialect of the camel-men of the army of Cha- 
ie’s sons was the same as his own—he made himself 
o be a camel-man of one of their Amirs, until night 
ig the opportunity, the camel-man got 
the forces of the sons of Chaghatie, 












be killed for him, according to 
rary to that of the Mughals. 


a 
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When that ‘information reached the hearing of Mangit 
time when all was jubilee, and there was no suspicion of such treachery, and 
no Precaution taken, Shiramiin, grandson of Uktae, and son of Kochie, Naka 
or Nakiie, son of Kyiik, and Kiniki, son of Karachar, son of Oktae, com- 
bined together, and arrive near unto the urdit of Mangi Ka’an. Along with 
them were a great number of carts full of arms, and in their hearts they 
meditated treachery and perfidy towards Manga. It so happened, however, 
that a kosh-chi that is to say, a camel-man, whose name was Kashak, 
a Kankuli, in the immediate service of the Ka'in—had lost one of his 
camels, In search of this animal he was wandering about the open coun- 


try, when, suddenly, he found himself in the midst of an army, and saw a 
countless number of carts. As he proceeded onwards, pretending to take no 
notice, he came upon a boy seated before a broken cart. The boy, thinking 
he was one of the followers of the force, asked him to aid him in mending it. 
Kashak dismounted from his horse for the purpose, when, to his great asto- 


nishment, instead of drinkables and other necessaries for a banquet, he found 
implements of war and arms concealed in the cart, under other things. He 
inquired of the boy: ‘* What are these?” He replied: “Only arms, such as 
are contained in all the other carts ;” and, on further inquiry, Kashak disco- 
vered that this force consisted of the followers of Shiramiin, Nakiie, and others, 
who were proceeding towards the Ka’an’s urdi to offer their congratulations, 


and to hold a banquet. Being aware that banquets were not furnished from 

carts full of arms, nor congratulations offered, he, after helping to mend the 
a : ; panies 

cart, and obtaining other information, got out of the camp of Shiramiin and 


the other Shah-zadahs, and performed a three days’ journey in one. Without 
waiting to ask permission, he rushed into the presence of Manga Ka’an, and 
before all those there assembled cried out: ‘Here are ye all occupied in 
amusement and mirth, while foes have arisen against ye, and are close at 
hand!” and he related what he had beheld and heard. Mangit would not 
believe it; and the Shah-zadahs and Amirs present thought Kashak must be 
exaggerating; nevertheless, the Nii-yin, Miingusir, or Mungusar, the prin- 
cipal of Mangii’s Nii-yins, was despatched, with 2000 or 3000 horse, to gain 
information, When the next morning broke, Miingusar pushed on, at the 
head of 500 chosen horse, nearer to the position where the camp of the rebels 
was situated, and while he was reconnoitring a large body of horsemer were 
observed approaching. It was Shiramiin and his party, issuing from their 
camp. Miingusar was soon joined by the Shah-zidah, Maka, and the Pat 
Jokal, the Karayit, and an additional force despatched by Mangii to sup 
port, and they completely surrounded Shiramin, Naki, and Kiniki. eer 

The Fanakati says Manga, on becoming aware of this, despatched the : 
yin, Mungusar, with 3000 men, to meet them, and that he met Shiramun at 
the head of 500 horse, despatched by the conspirators in advance. oe 

‘The Ni-yin said to him: ‘* They say ye are coming with evil — Ses 
hearts. If this is not true, pass on without fear or hesitation to Eris 
otherwise I am directed to arrest thee es — i seme os 
min denied all evil intentions, and asserted that they were esi 

i retinues. As the others arrived, they and their followers s 
he Liem party of Shiramiin had been already, and ie —_ and pe 
‘Amirs were divided into nines—the number venerated by the eee sO 

were allowed to enter the audience-tent or : : 


in that manner i J ; a 
ns the Amirs with them were admitted to make their obeisances. 
> 


armed, 
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Khan, after taking ample care and caution, he caused the 


entertainment was given, which lasted three days, and nothing whatever was 
said to them, nor was a question asked, 

On the fourth day, however, command was given that all the followers of 
the disaffected Princes and their partisans should depart each to their own 
yiirats, under pain of death if they should be found to remain after that order. 
‘A body of troops was detailed to guard the disaffected Princes and Amirs, and 
Mangii, in concert with his chief Ni-yins, Amirs, and Ministers, on the sixth 
day, proceeded to inquire into their conduct. The Ata-Bak of Prince Shiri- 
miin was closely questioned about the plot. He at first denied all knowledge 
of it; but, on being bastinadoed, he confessed, and immediately stabbed him- 
self ; and Shiramiin also confessed. The seven Nii-yins directed to try the 
Princes declared them guilty, and, moreover, the conspirators themselves now 
confessed their plot. Mangii is said to have been inclined to pardon them, 
but this his Nii-yins and Amirs strongly opposed. He therefore directed that 
they should all be imprisoned until he had time to consider what should be 
done with them. After a few days, Mangii again summoned his Counsellors, 
and asked their advice upon the matter. Some said one thing, some another, 
but in such wise as not to satisfy the Ka’an. Then his Wazir, Mahmiid, Yal- 
waj, related the anecdote respecting Aristotle’s reply to Alexander, about root- 
ing up all the old trees in the garden, and replacing them with young scions, 
which story has done duty in scores of instances, and is applied by /irishtah, 
the Dakhani Historian, tothe Turk chiefs in the Panjab in the reign of Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Balban—the Ulugh Khan of this History, the father-in-law of Nasir- 
ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah, and his successor on the throne of Dihli. 

After hearing the anecdote, Mangii Ka’in understood the necessity there 
was for completely crushing this faction, and he gave command for them to be 
put to death, my 

As some of the conspirators had not yet been brought to justice, such as 
Ughiil Kiimish, the chief Khatiin of Kyiik Khan, and Khwajah Aghil, her 
son, Mangi Ka’an was not yet safe from their designs, and he therefore 
despatched troops to compel the disaffected to submit. One army, said to 
have contained ten fomans, probably two, was despatched to the Ulugh Tak and 

Ge and eel yy which lie between Bish-Baligh and Kara-Kuram, with 
o join the Ni-yin Alghi, who was in the district of Kaialik, and 
s far as the border of Utrar, and act in concert, and the Nii-yin, 

mans, was despatched to Kirkir or Kirakir and Kum-Kum- 

that, in the year 1250 A.p, [commencing on the 4th of 
the year of his accession to the throne, and “‘ about the same 
‘down the rebellion, ‘‘ Mengko ordered Holitay, one of his 

’ and to put to death all who refused to submit to the 
Bitik-chi, Shalamiin, was despatched to sum- 
and her son, Khwajah. He proposed to put 
Sh ‘pe ded him against committing 
imself, without delay, in the presence 

fused to obey the command of 
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forces to be got ready, and moved out to meet and engage 


of Y assii-Munga, two sons of the Ni-yin, Ilchikdae, and the Christian, Kadak, 
the chief minister of Kyik Khan, among others, were brought i Hed 
their guilt established pane ght in, , and 
gut established. Shirdmiin’s mother and other Khatiins were sent to 
the urdi of Stir Kikibi Bigi, Mangii’s mother, to be dealt with ; and they were 
rolled up in felts, and drowned. The Shah-zadahs, Nii-yins, and Amirs, were 
beaten on their mouths with stones until they died. That they “were choked 
by having earth or stones forced into their mouths,” as we are informed in the 
“ Mongols Proper,” is merely a wrong translation from some “muddy stream” 
Persian author [or an incorrect translation from the foreign rendering of the 
Persian], in which 323 5 y!as_» or ,> has been mistaken for IF gles 59 

Biri, and some others, were sent to the presence of Batti Khan to be dealt 
with, and, their crime having been proved, they too were put to death. The 
Ni-yin, Ilghikdae, the destroyer of Hirat, and slayer of its inhabitants, was 
likewise seized at Badghais, and subsequently put to death, 

No less than seventy-seven or seventy-eight members altogether of the 
family of the Chingiz Khan, Nii-yins, and Amirs, perished on this occasion ; 
and, in consequence of these executions, enmity arose among its members, 
which was never afterwards extinguished. 

Rubruquis, who reached Mangii’s urdi in January, 1254 A.D.—the last 
month of 651 H.—and was present during these executions, says that three 
hundred lords, besides ladies, perished. He describes Mangii Ka’an as being 
of middle stature, flat-nosed, and about forty-five years old. “He sat ona 
bed [couch], and was clad with a robe of spotted fur, which shined like seal- 
skin. His wife [one of his wives], who was a little pretty woman, sat by him 5 
and, on another couch near, sat one of his daughters [by his chief Khiatin], 
named Shirin, grown up, but exceedingly hard favoured, and several little 
children; for that being her [Shirin’s] mother’s wvdit (a Christian lady whom 
the Khan was very fond of), she was mistress of it. On the 14th of January, 
the Khan's chief wife Kotola Katen {the name of the Khan’s chief wife was 
Kankae Khatiin— 43] attended the Christian chapel with her children. - 

Mangii having now put down all sedition, the natural goodness of his heart 
disposed him to show kindness to his remaining kinsmen. He directed that 
Shirimiin, Naki, and the Ni-yin, Chaghan, should accompany his brother, 
Kubilie Khan, into Khita, and Khwajah Aghil, son of Kyiik Khin, received 
an appanage in the territory of Salingah, or Salingae, “which is near pe 
Kara-Kuram ;” and, in the same manner, ss ee appanages to others 

is kinsmen, wherein they might pass their days in affluence. i 
: ron loyal cancaiida wm te also dismissed to their different sis, sn 
also Batti Khan’s brothers, Barkae, and Bikae Timir, who had rendered — 
good service, and had the longest distance to go. They were pee 
rich presents, and bore along with them befitting offerings for 7 pt 
the Sa-in Khan. The sons of Kiitan, Kadan [Kadghan ?] Aghil, a - 
Aghiil, were also rewarded, and allowed to depart to thesis stations ; gy 
Kara-Halaki, son of Mitiikae, son of Chaghatae, his fhe ee 
his uncle, Yassii-Munga, had usurped, was conferred ; but when 


je— s3I—death overtook him. : 
beens the kosh-chi, or camel-man, was rewarded, — st rank, 
and made a Tarkhan. The administration of the a ie ee 
part of the empire was conferred upon the $abib, eee pene 
of old, done such good service, and who had reached 
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the army of the sons of Chaghatae, and repel them. 
Before they could reach the camp of Mangi Khan, he, 
with his own forces, and the troops of Batii, fell upon that 
array, wielded the sword among them, and despatched 
about ten thousand Mughals of rank and renown, 
leaders of armies [!], to hell; and extirpated all who be- 
longed to the army or were dependents of Chaghatie’s 
sons; and set his mind at ease. Mangii Khan now became 
firmly established in the sovereignty, and ascended the 
throne of Chin and Upper Turkistan, and carried out his 
measures so that not a trace of the tribe of Chaghatie 
remained upon the face of the earth, with the exception 
of one or two of Chaghatae’s sons who proceeded towards 
Chin, to the presence of the Altan Khan of Tamghaj.’ 
Subsequently to that, Mangii Khan despatched forces 


to his being raised to the throne. Turkistan and Mawara-un-Nahr were 
entrusted to hisson, Mas’tid Bak ; and the Amir, Arghiin Aka, who, on account 
of the immense distance he had to come, could only reach the Court after the 
hiiriltée, was confirmed in the administration of the revenue affairs of all the 
countries west of the Jihiin, as far as Halab, Arman, and Rim. *Ali Malik 
was sent with him to make a new assessment in the countries of I-rin-Zamin 
under the sway of the Mughals. Mangii also resumed all grants not conferred 
by the Chingiz Khan, Uktde Ka’an, or Kyik Khan. This was done because 
the Shah-zadahs had, for their own purposes, during the long interregnum, 
been bestowing fiefs upon their partisans in all directions. Mangii issued wise 
regulations on this, and many other subjects, for which I have no space here. 
! A fresh assessment likewise was made in Khitie, and the only exemptions 
- from taxation were made in favour of such persons as had been also exempt 
















of infirmity, sickness, or old age, were unable to work ; 
for cesses were likewise remitted. 
y one especial good regulation instituted by 
r of scribes were employed at the Court, conversant 
i, Tibbati, Tingkit, and other languages, so 
n to write farmans, they might be able 
particular tribe or people to whom 
the statement made, on 
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to the Kuhistan of the Mulahidahs ; 
years, the Mughals overran that ter 
camps therein, and took up their quarters j 

The inhabitants of the Panes). ve theta an 


i came thereby reduced 
to misery and wretchedness; and the Maughan itd 


possession of their fortresses and cities, and demolished 
their strongholds, and the Mulahidahs fell. The account 
of them is as follows, 


and, during several 
ritory, pitched their 


ACCOUNT OF THE FALL OF THE MULAHIDAHS—ON THE 
WHOLE OF WHOM BE GOD'S CURSE! 


The reason for despatching forces into the territory and 
against the fortresses of Mulhidistan* was this. At the 
outset of the career and time of Hasan-i-Sabbah’—God’s 


6 Not intended to be understood otherwise than as a nick or by-name— 
Heretic-land, from Mulhid, heretic, etc. 

7 The Printed Text turns this name into é-—gabbagh—which is the 
Arabic for a dyer ! 

It is very amusing to notice the errors made with regard to the name of this 
person, and the plunges made respecting it; and it is surely time such errors 
should be corrected. The latest notice of this kind occurs in a book 
lately published, by Major R. D. Osborn, of the Bengal S. C., entitled 
« Islam under the Khalifs of Baghdad,” in which we are told [p. 345] that the 
“first Grand Master of the Assassins” was ‘‘ Hasan x [i.e., son of, when, at 
the same time, his father’s name is ’Ali] Saba,” but, afterwards, a little farther 
on, he is styled ‘ Hasan Saba” only. The author of the above work, how- 
ever, merely follows in the beaten road of others who cannot read the original 
histories for themselves, and have to depend on translations often incorrect, 
and who call him by such incorrect names—it is merely error stereotyped, so 
to say—such as ‘the old man of the mountain ” for example, another gross 
error. Yet such is the force of habit that there are editors of periodicals and 
reviews who, if they saw an attempt to correct such blunders, would probably 
say, “in the case of a journal intended for general readers, we are more or less 
forced to adopt the usual conventiohal spelling, partly because readers like it, 
and partly to secure uniformity,” while others would consider the correction of 
such errors ‘‘ want of taste,” and ‘very offensive.” 

‘The first Da’, the literal meaning of which is an apostle or missionary, one 
who invites or stimulates others—of the Isma’ilis or Mulahidahs of Alamit 
was ’Ald-ud-Din, Hasan, son of ’Ali, son of Muhammad, son of Ja’far, son 
of Husain, son of Muhammad, who claimed descent from Us-Sabbah Al- 
Hamairi, mentioned at page 7 of this Translation ; but by some he is con- 
sidered to be descended from Isma’il, son of Varo ’ 

By ’Arab writers he was styled the Shaikh-ul-Jibal—J | e¢—which some 
one, long ago, probably, translated without recollecting, oF without know: 
ing, that Shaikh has other meanings besides ‘‘ an old or venerable old man, 
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curse upon him !—who instituted the rules of the Mula- 
hidah sect, and founded the canons of that heresy, he 
restored and strengthened the fortresses of Alamit which 
he purchased, along with the fortress of Lanbah-Sar, which 
was [afterwards became, and was at this time] the capital * 
of the chief Mulhid [heretic], whom that sect used to 


and that jzéa/ is the plural of jaéa/, ‘a mountain,” and at once jumped at the 
conclusion that his title was the “ Old Man of the Mountain,” more especially 
as his stronghold was on a mountain likewise, and so he has continued to be 
wrongly styled ‘* The Old Man of the Mountain ” down to the present day. 

The terms Shaikh-ul-Jibal, however, signify, the Patriarch, Prelate, High- 
Priest, etc., of, or dwelling in, the tract of country south of the Caspian, called 
Jibal, the Mountains of Dilam in the MASALIK WA MAMALIK, and also 
Kohistan, consisting of a belt of mountains running along the frontiers of 
Gilan, Mazandaran, and ‘Irak-i-’Ajam—ancient Parthia. It was from this 
tract known as ‘‘the Jibal,” that Hasan-i-Sabbab, the first Shaikh of the 
eastern Isma’ilis or Mulahidahs, received the name, because, in this tract, he 
began his mission. 

There is a Jibal of Ghiir also, mentioned at pages 335 and 338, but that is a 
mere local name, while ‘the Jibal” referred to is well known, and is called by 
hat name. 

8 Thus stated in the text, but Alamiit was the capital of the Mulibidahs, 
during the greater part of their rule, and hence they are sometimes styled 
Alamiitis. 

A pretty jumble has been made, too, of the name of this well-known place, 
in every copy of the text collated—but some other works are almost as bad— 
through the carelessness or ignorance of the copyists. What European writers 
make of it I shall presently show. Only one copy of the text has anything 
approaching the correct name, but the various modes of writing cannot all be 

2 rendered by Persian types. Some have .\!——=!—,—and ! The Cal- 
; cutta “ Official Text”—which is very defective at this particular part—has 
in the page and J in a note; and wherever this name occurs it is 
e way above mentioned. 
styles it Lamsir, which is not very far wide of the mark ; but, 
by the impossible name of Kirdkuh, it is not to be 
er is not correct. D’Ohsson, to judge from the ‘* Jon- 
call it Lamsher and Lamhessar ; Quatremére alone is 
ealled Lambah-Sdr—» «:J—which may be written 
: ah signifies anything round or circular, such 
and Sav means, summit, top, head, 
the territory of Mazandaran, near 


-Mulahidahs had erected a 
again referred to, lies a short 
be found in the large map of 
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style if The Maulana ”—God curse them all!—from the 
Dialamis for a large sum of money, 

Having brought there a pregnant female slave of his 
own, he represented to people, saying: “She is pregnant 
by Mustansir, the Misri, [the Isma’ili Khalifah of Egypt], 
and, flying from enemies, I have brought her to this place, 
for, from the lineage of this burden {which she bears] will 
spring the Imam-i-Akhir-i-Zaman and Mahdi-i-Awan,’? 
accompanied with vain and impotent words, the like of 
which no sensible person would allow to pass in his imagi- 
nation, or enter his heart. God curse him! 

After he purchased those fortresses, he repaired the 
fortress of Alamiit, and expended incalculable wealth in 
the restoration of, and providing that stronghold with 
stores and provisions. It is situated on a mountain in the 
vicinity of the city of Kazwin. The inhabitants of that 
city are all orthodox Sunnis, of pure faith, and unsullied 
belief ; and, through the Batiniah and Mulahidah heresy, 
continual fighting and contention used to go on between 
them [and those heretics]. 

Trustworthy persons have narrated that all the people 
and inhabitants of the city of Kazwin had entire sets of 
arms ready, and implements of warfare in preparation, to 
such degree, that all the dasar people were used to come 
completely armed to their shops ; and conflicts used to 
take place daily between the Kazwinis and the Mulahidahs 
of Alamit, up to the period when the outbreak of the 
Chingiz Khan took place, and the domination of the 
Mughals over ‘Trak and the Jibal. Kazi Shams-ud-Din, 
the Kazwini, who was a sincere Imam and truly learned 
man, upon several occasions, travelled from ‘Kaawin 
towards Khitd, and suffered the distress of separation ‘from 
country and home, until this time, during the tis 
of Mangii Khan, when he again set out, and procee a 
In such manner as was feasible he en- 


i resence. 
ce gave an account of the 


deavoured to obtain aid, and 


de, the last of the twelve inne 
i mams, 55 Hey 
asi on of Hasan-al-Askart, the eleventh of the Imai . , 
cae eis believe to be still alive, and whose manifestation, according 
to the Kur’én, is one of the signs of the Judgment Day. 


9 The Director or Gui 
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wickedness of the Mulahidah and their sedition in the 
Muhammadan states.’ 


1 In the year 654 H., but Hafiz Abri, and some others, say in 653 u., 
’ Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Hasan, son of Muhammad, the seventh Da’? 
or Apostle, or Missionary, of the Mulahidahs, died at the end of the month 
of Shawwal. He was the only son of the Nau Musalman [referred to in note 4, 
page 265—nau, in the Persian of the East, signifies “ new,” ‘‘fresh,”’ etc., but 
Von Hammer's “ Vev” is very nau indeed], and, when he grew up, his brain, 
it is said, was affected, and he refused, in consequence, to attend to any 
instructions brought by his own envoys from the Mughal sovereigns, so the 
Pro-Mughal writers say ; but the correct reason was that he thought himself 
strong enough to preserve his independence, but he was mistaken. In his 
reign, the Muhtashim [Preceptor], Nasir-ud-Din, who held the chief authority 
over the Kuhistan, which tract of country has been repeatedly mentioned before, 
seized the Khwajah, Nasir-ud-Din, the Tiisi—the celebrated Sifi poet—and 
compelled him to proceed along with him to the presence of ’Ala-ud-Dfn, 
Muhammad ; and the Khwajah continued with him, in his stronghold of Mai- 
miin (dujz], until the arrival of Hulakii in I-ran-Zamin. There he composed 
his celebrated work, the Akhlak-i-Nasiri, which, the Raugat-us-Saff says, was 
dedicated to the Muhtashim Nasir-ud-Din, who nevertheless threw him into 
prison, at the instigation of the traitor Wazir of the Khalifah, mentioned far- 
ther on. There are other versions of this, however, and the Khwajah is 
said to have gone thither of his own free will and accord, and to satisfy his 
feelings of revenge, as will be subsequently mentioned. 

After Mangit Ka’an had determined upon sending forces into I-rin-Zamin, 
to guard the Mughal conquests therein, he despatched the Ni-yin, Tanja 
[26 It is sometimes written y¢*4—but incorrectly so] thither. Soon after his 
arrival there he became so much grieved—disinterested creature !—at the con- 
duet of the Isma’ili heretics, and the Khalifah of Baghdad, towards the people 
generally, that he despatched an agent to the presence of the KX4’n to com- 

m both. How history repeats itself! We might read Bulgaria for 
?Usmanli Sultan for the 'Abbast Khalifah. 
ire, likewise, the great Kazi, Shams-ud-Din, from I-ran-Zamin, 
Mangii Ka’an’s wrdiz, and was graciously received. As 
the Isma’ilis, was in the habit of wearing mail under 
igi Ka’an, having observed it, asked him the reason 
; for an ecclesiastic. He replied : ‘‘It is now several 
“the Isma’ili Fida-is, who like unto 'Azra-il—the 
a person may guard himself, still contrive to 
this mail as a protection.” Von Ham- 
says that “‘the judge of Kaswin, 
ou the audience, fearing the 
‘The Habib-us-Siyar 
used to wander about 
in its shell, and by his 
army into I-ran- 
; appears to have 
es, that such was the 
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They [the trustworthy persons] also related in this wise, 


To return to Mangii and the Kazi. He related to the Ka’an—or manufac- 
tured for him—such atrocities on the part of the heretics—as might be expected 
from one so orthodox as himself—that Mangii was amazed ; and he resolved in 
his mind that he would utterly destroy that sect. Having observed indications 
of capacity and fitness for sovereignty on the brow of his brother, Hulaki, he 
determined to nominate him to carry out his intention, and at the same time 
to take possession of, and secure, the territories to the west of L-ran-Zamin— 
the real object in view, of course—namely, Sham, Rim, and Arman. Hulakw 
having been nominated, he was informed that the forces along with the Nu- 
yin, Tanja, and those lately under Jirmaghin, which had been previously 
despatched into I-ran Zamin, all appertained to him; and likewise, in the 
same way, those which had been sent into Hindiistan under the Bahadur, 
Ta-ir, after his death, came under the command of the Tattar Ni-yin, Sali. 
Sali, according to the Pro-Mughal writers, had subdued the country of 
Kashmir, and several thousand Kashmiri captives had been sent by him to 
the Ka’an’s urd#. There is still a Sali ki Sarde on the route from Rawal 
Pindi to Khanpir, an old place, and formerly of some importance. See page 
844, where Sali is mentioned, and page 1135 for Ta-ir’s death. 

Vast preparations were made for Hulaki’s movement, and, besides the 
armies already in the countries of [-ran-Zamin, Manga commanded that, out of 
all the forces of the Chingiz Khan, that is, the various Aazdrahs already men- 
tioned at page 1093, which he had assigned to and divided among his brothers, 
his sons, and brothers’ sons, out of every ten persons two should be selected 
[they had vastly increased, too, since the time of the Chingiz Khan} and sent 
to serve under Hulaki. The numbers are variously mentioned at from 

120,000 to 180,000 horse. Besides these, a thousand families of Khita-1 
Manjanik-chis [catapult workers], Naft-Andaz [naphtha-throwers], and 
Charkh-Andaz [shooters of fiery arrows worked by a wheel] were to accom~ 
pany him, and they brgught along with them such a vast amount of missiles 
and stores appertaining to their peculiar branch of the forces as cannot be 
enumerated. They had with them also Charkhi Kamans [wheeled arba- 
lists], worked by a wheel in such wise that one bow-string would pull three 
bows, each of which would discharge an arrow of three or four ells in length. 
These arrows or bolts, from the notch for the bow-string to near the head, were 
covered with feathers of the vulture and eagle, and the bolts were short * 
strong. These machines would also throw naphtha. The bolts Loar ks 
the catapults were made of ash, very tough and strong, and covered wil h the 
hides of horses and bullocks [to prevent their being burnt], likeas a dagger in its 
sheath ; and each catapult was so constructed as to be capable of being sepa 
rated into five or seven parts, and easily put together again. Shes — 
and mangonels were brought from Khita-e on carts into Turkistan, un eS 
direction of skilful engineers and mechanists, but there is n0 —— # 
ever to show that they had any knowledge of gunpowder, but quite = 
kgs soon as the expedition had been determined on, agents were —— 
in order that wheresoever the passage of the great host should pet Sak 
Kuram to the Amuiah, all the available pasture-lands and grazing 


i jik, the same that is used with 

laid under embargo [the word used is kuriik, ul ; hee 

es to the site of the subterranean chamber in which - meme 
was buried, but signifies enclosed as well as prohibited. 2 
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that, in the presence of Manga Khan, the Kazi, according 


common in our district Law Courts in India] for the use of the forces. Strong 
bridges were also constructed over the different rivers by the way to enable 
the great host to cross with ease and facility. Throughout the whole empire 
[east of the Sihiin probably] orders were sent so that, for the use of the army, 
at the ratio of a ¢aghar [an earthen vessel of capacity ; also a saddle-bag for 
holding corn or meal, which is probably meant here, and, of course, filled. 
Some authors state that a taghar is equivalent to 100 manns of Tabriz, others 
to 10 manns of Tabriz, equal to one kharwar) of meal, and a 447g [a skin or 
leather bottle of liquor—Azemis] for each man, should be collected. 

The Ni-yin, Tanjii, and his army, together with the troops which had pre- 
viously been sent into j-ran-Zamin under Jirmaghiin, now received orders to 
move towards the frontiers of Rim. 

All things being prepared, and the different Shah-zidahs and Ni-yins, and 
the Hazirahs, and Sadhahs [leaders of thousands, and hundreds], having been 
nominated, the Ni-yin, Kaibika, the Naeman, was sent at the head of 
12,000 horse, as the advance or van of Hulaki’s forces, in Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 
650 H. Kaibaka—‘ Kitubuka” is not correct—crossed the Amiiah in the 
beginning of Muharram, 651 1. [early in March, 1253 A.D.], entered Khurisin, 
which he reached in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, and occupied himself in the reduction of 
the Kuhistan. 

His first attempt, with 5000 horse and 5000 foot [Tajzik levies from the 
conquered states], was against the strong fortress of Gird-Koh, already referred 
to, but he found it a mych more difficult: matter than he expected. He sur- 
rounded it with a wall, furnished with a ditch inside, towards the fortress, and 
raised another wall, with a ditch outside, and between these two walls placed 

his forces, more like one besieged than a besieger, to guard his force from the 
sallies of the Fida-is. All his efforts were useless, so he left a force there 
under Biri, to watch that fortress, and moved himself towards Mihrin-dujz— 

another stronghold of the sect. He invested that likewise, placed catapults in 
position against it, left several Amirs with troops to carry on the siege, and 
proceeded himself, with the rest of his forces, which, no doubt, had been 

- reatly increased in point of numbers by the levies and contingents of those 
‘Khurasin under the Mughal yoke, against the fort of Shah-dujz, 
eached on the 8th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, and slew a number of 
‘then made towards the districts of Taram and Riid-bar, 
| Kazwin. He then appeared with his forces before the 
a Alah-Bashin, and for eighteen days tried his 





































no effect. He then faced about 
off the flocks and herds of the 
shtered a vast number of people, 
. On the roth of Jamadi-ul- 
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to Fi 
the practice of Musalman dignity and religion, used 

Gird-Koh, with directions 
hinnd and ‘pean cae each man should carry with him one mann of 
EN ears te mst Bal t [in all, about 21 or 24 lbs, ]—-the Jami’-ut-Tawa- 
i ee EROLOL Ainnd and three of salt—because Ainnd had lately been 

peternepreerree 
made a very amusing story a of ers dun oe te ger be 
same, He says, p. 194: * One of the garrison [of Girdhjuh—i Mie 
M in” eae cont § tjuh—i. e., ‘ the Round 

pana ee kjuk” isa mountain, perhaps—the same which Von Hammer 
eta Ge oe ig and sent to Alaeddin, the Grand Vister, to 
three mens of salt, the oth = fee i: each vale ue troopers; cna 
ounce of salt anal ‘his i ri esis Fat ona Com to,aboutons 
pasts a aa) in 2 i, an anecdote is related respecting’ the discovery of 
hinna as a remedy for the disease which affected the defenders of several great 
fortresses, as our author relates, and which, from his account at page 1124, 
appears to have been scurvy or something very much like it. Itis that the 
daughter of the Amir of that fortress was going to be married, and, on the 
night of the consummation of the marriage, the custom was to dye the bride’s 
hands and feet with Ainnd. This was done; and, those who applied the dye 
having afterwards washed their hands, some of the pestilence-stricken people, 
on account of the scarcity of water, drank that water, and recovered in a won- 
derfully short time. This seems but another version of our author's account of 
the cure wrought by isd in his description of the investment of Uk of Sistan, 
at the page above mentioned. 

I must now return to the movements of Hulaki. Before setting out for 
[-ran-Zamin, he took leave of his brother Mangii, and his nephews, in order to 
return to his own urdiis, where his wives and children were. Mangi Ka’an, 
before parting with him, gave him much wise counsel for his guidance. He 
enjoined him to observe the laws and ordinances of the Chingiz Khin ; and, 
from the Jihiin of Amiiah, to the extreme frontier of Misr, and Maghrib, to 
protect and cherish all who submitted to him, but to exterminate all those who 
did not, and to trample them into the dust of destruction, women, children, and 
all fin “the true Circassian style”’], and to commence with the fortresses of 
the Mulahidahs in the Kuhistan. He was then to march into "Trak, and 
remove off the face of the earth the Lirs—a tribe of nomads so-called—and : 
the Kurds, whose misdeeds [in not submitting to the ameliorating Mughals, , 
and which hardy race have, in these days, given offence, in the same way, to 
another ‘‘ameliorator,” and are to be extirminated as early as pract 
never ceased; then to call upon the Khalifah of B 
he should do so, not to molest him in the least ; but, 
and refused, to send him to join the others, He was further ai 
judgment and sense his guide and model ; to be prudent ant 
mindful of the deceit and treachery of enemies ; to give 
people generally, and make them happy [by ki 
places to be restored ; to subdue the contumacio' 
slenty of places wherein to make his summer and 
ys, in all 
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stern language, in such manner that the wrath of sove- 


account ; and throughout his dominions churches were allowed to be built. At 
the entrance of the wrdii of this Khatiin, a 4a/tsa—church or chapel [felt tent]— 
hey used to sound the nd@kas—a thin oblong piece 


was always pitched ; and t 
of wood, so called, suspended by two strings, and struck with a flexible rod, 


called wadil, used by Eastern Christians to summon the congregation for 
divine service. 

Mangii Ka’an assumed that his brother Hulakii would take up his residence, 
permanently, in [-ran-Zamin; nevertheless, he told him that, after he had 
accomplished all these things, he should return to his urdi. 

Mangii now dismissed him, along with two of his wives, his sons, and Amirs ; 
and sent along with him their brother, Turstitae Aghiil, and some of their nephews 
to serve under him. Mangt, it is said, was greatly affected at parting with Hu- 
Jaki, for he considered him+the jewel in the diadem of the empire, and that both 
shed copious tears. He reached his own urdizs at the end of the year 650 H. 
The Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir and the Raugat-us-Safa say that he returned to his 
urdiis in the third month of 651 1., to make his preparations, but the Jami’- 
“ut-Tawarikh says in Zi-Hijjah, 650 1. 

He set out from his wdits for I-ran-Zamin on the 24th of Sha’ ban, 651 H.— 
the Rauzat-us-Safa says he began his march in Ramazan, while the Jami’-ut- 
‘Tawarikh says it was in Zi-Hijjah, 651 H.—having made his son, Balgha 

Aghiil, his representative there during his absence, as that son’s mother was 
the greatest in rank among his wives, two of whom, and two sons, went with 
him, ‘The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, in one place, says Jamkir, or Jimghir, was 
left in charge, and, in another place, that it was Ajae who was left. 

‘A vast army accompanied him ; and in due tithe he reached Almaligh, where 
the Khatiin Urghanah, one of Chaghatiie’s widows, received and entertained 
him. Having moved from thence, on the frontier of Turkistiin and Mawara- 
un-Nahr, the Sabib, Mas'td Bak, and several other Amirs, received him. 
He passed some months of 652 H. in those parts ; and, in Sha’ ban, 653 H.— 
about October, 1253 ‘.p.—reached Samrkand, having been just two years on 
the road. He encamped in the mead of Kan-i-Gul, where Mas’iid Bak had a 
great tent pitched for him of nasich—a species of silken fabric woven with 
- gold—and passed forty days there, happily, but for the death of his brother, 
T il, who had been long ailing, and who was there buried. 
r this stay, marched to Kash, afterwards known as Shahr-i-Sabz, 

e remained a month 5 and there the Amir, Arghiin Aka, the 

‘in, from Tis [in the previous year, when Rubruquis 

Arghiin Aka was at Tauris, who, as he remarks, 

‘pound, waited on him to give up charge of 

um to the presence of the Kaan, and 
d, the Kurat from Hirat— 
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reignty overcame Mangii Khan; for the Kazi applied the 


Appreciated, and your territories, forces, dwellings, and property will be spared © 


to you ; if ye i indi 
you ; but if ye show negligence or indifference to the purport of this farman, 


when, with God’s he i 7 ate i 
with the raat, wedall tea te bie a bg sntshed 
befall you as befalls them.” ards: you} Bnd eS aaa 
ee es of Hulaki’s arrival became spread abroad, “‘the Sultans 
Din a ae are said to have poured in, among whom was Sultan Rukn-ud- 
te tim—he, however, was not Sultan of Rim at all, but merely the 
ag of his brother, Sultan Kai-Ka-iis, and acted treacherously towards him 
ae WSL ambitious ends ; see page 164—and "Izz-ud-Din, the son of the 
Ata-Bak, Mugaffar-ud-Din, and others from ‘Irak, Agarbaijan, Aran, Sher- 
wan, Girjistan, and various Maliks, Sadrs, and other great men. On reaching 
the Jihiin of Amiiah, orders were given to lay all the vessels and boats on the 
river under emb: r With these a strong bridge was constructed ; and, on 
the Ist of Zi h [the Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir says Shawwal, two months 
before], 653 H.—31st December, 1255 A.D., but see under—Hulaki crossed 
with his army, at what point is not stated, but at the Tirmid ferry, in all 
probability ; and, for the first time, set foot in I-rin-Zamin. As a reward to 
the boatmen for their services, he remitted the collection of tolls from them, 
and that tax afterwards entirely ceased. Next day, ‘‘several lions were seen— 
the word sher is applied to the tiger also, but, considering the high latitude, 
we may assume that some other less formidable animals are referred to, since 
a real /ion hunt on two-humped camels, as stated, would bea sight indeed—and, 
they having been enclosed by a circle of men, Hulaki mounted, and two of 
them were ‘‘caught in the toils.” The next day’s march brought him to 
Shiwarghin, or Shiwarkan [vw/. Shibbergan]. 

His intention was to stay but one day there, but it so happened that, on the 
following day, which was the *]d-i-Azha—the roth of Zi-Hijjah—{such being 
the case, he must have crossed on the Sth, or remained from the 1st to the 
$th] the snow and sleet began to fall, and continued for seven consecutive 
days and nights, and a great number of cattle perished through the excessive 
cold. He had no choice but to winter there. Our author’s statement, that 
he made the territory of Badghais his headquarters is much more probable, 
or rather the whole tract between Shiwarghan and Badghais, considering the 
number of his troops. See note 1, p. 1226. In the spring, Arghin Aka set up 
a vast audience-tent of silk and gold, fitted with furniture and utensils befitting, 
of gold and silver studded with precious stones, and worthy of a mighty monarch le 
It was pitched at an auspicious hour by Hulaki’s command : and, ata par 
conjunction of the stars, he mounted the throne set up therein, and es mrs 
congratulations of all the Khins, Shah-zidahs, Amtrs, Mele 
of all parts around then assembled there. After: the ceremoni: : bees ne a 
Arghiin Aka, set out for the presence of the Ka’an, as comman “ = 
feaving his son, Girde Malik, with Abmad, the Bitik-chi [Secretary], a " ar 
Sahib [Wazir],  Ala-ud-Din, ’Ata Malik, for the administration of the civi 
revenue affairs, with which Hulakd had nought to do, at that time. The = 
moved to Khowaf and Zawah, where he was taken ill, and consequently 


despatched Kaibaika and Kaka-I-yalka, at the head ofa force, to complete the 


conquest of the Kuhistan. 2 ee aoe 

in 654 H., Hulakii sent Malik Shams-ud- ny I w i i 

ast Nasir-ud-Din, one of the chief Da’is of the Isma ilis, who 
4.Gun 
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words feebleness and infirmity to his government and 
power. Manga Khan said; “ What weakness hath the 
Kazi observed in our kingdom that he gives utterance 
to such like alarming words as these?” Kazi Shams-ud- 
Din replied: “ What greater feebleness can there be than 
that the sect of Mulahidah has made several forts its 
asylum, notwithstanding that the creed of that sect is 
contrary to the Musalman faith, and also to the Christian 
and Mughal belief? They parade their riches and they 
wait in expectation of this, that, if your power should 
sustain any decline or reverse, the sect will rise in the 
midst of those mountains and in those fortresses, and over- 
throw the remainder of the people of Islam, and not leave 
the trace of a Musalman.” 

This reality influenced and roused the mind of Mangu 
Khan to the reduction of the fortresses and territories of 
Mulhidistan, and the Kuhistan of Alamut. A mandate was 
accordingly issued so that the forces which were in the 
countries of I-ran and ’Ajam, from Khurasan and ‘Trak, 
turned their faces to the territory of the Kuhistan and the 
tract of Alamit; and, during a period of ten years or 
more, they took the whole of the cities and fortresses, and 
put the whole of the Mulahidah to the sword, with the 
exception * of the women and children, all the remainder 


had grown old and feeble, and called upon him to submit. He appears to 
have ruled the district of Tin and its dependencies, in which was the fortress, 
‘apparently that mentioned by our author above—Sar-i-Takht. Nasir-ud-Din 
‘the 17th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, bringing presents ; and Hulaki de- 
y he had not brought the garrison of the fortress along with him, 

[ they would obey no orders but those of their Badshah, *Ala- 
ih. This appears to have satisfied Hulaki, who conferred 
overnment of Tiin and its districts, and sent him thither ; but 
‘Hulakii now advanced to Tis, the seat of government of 
Aka, and then moved to-Radakan, where he stayed some 
han | is no place called “ Kabuskan ”), which the 
that this £asda [town] should be restored, 
ed from the treasury. ‘The hkahrexes—sub- 
ordered” no * canals to be dug”), 
ovince, Saif-ud-Din, Aka, used his 
the works to completion, espe- 
ed. Workshops were erected, 
men were directed to build 
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being 
a Five ae are Woe the potency of the verse—* Thus 
made manifest. Ppressor to overt 
This ee. aah . 6: Abeer F 
Dinas ce ae 
Riad. bccaston 4 _history, upon three different 
ae ‘ o travel into that part [the Kuhistan] 
ona mission, The first occasion was in the year 621 0 
from the fortress of Tilak, after Khurasan had pecan 
ee of the Mughal forces, on account of the scarcity of 
in consequence ofthe ivaption of the inaaels aa 
were distressed for neces : tel if life ae 
Malik: Taj-ud-Din, Hasan-i-Salar, & so 
i : , Hasan-i-Salar, Khar-post, the author 
proceeded from the fortress of Tilak to Isfirar, in order to 
open the route for karwans. From thence he proceeded 
towards Ka-in, and from that place to the fort of Sar-i- 
Takht,’ and Jowarsher, and Farman-dih of the territory of 
the Kuhistan. At that time the Muhtashim [of the Mulahid- 
ah] was Shihab-i-Mansur, Abia-l-Fath. I [the author] found 
him a person of infinite learning, with wisdom, science, and 
philosophy, in such wise, that a philosopher and sage like 
unto him there was not in the territory of Khurasan. He 
used greatly to cherish poor strangers and travellers ; and 
such Musalmans of Khurasan as had come into proximity 
with him he was wont to take under his guardianship and 
protection. On this account his assemblies contained 
some of the most distinguished of the *Ulama of Khurasan,' 
such as that Imam of the Age, Afzal-ud-Din, the Bamiani, 
and Imam Shams-ud-Din, Khusrau-Shahi, and other 
Ulama of Khurasan, who had come to him; and he had 
treated all of them with honour and reverence, and showed 
them much kindness. They stated to this effect, that, 


3 Written eo = with slight variation in two of the oldest, and two other 
good MSS. Subsequent writers mention a stronghold of the Mulahidahs in 
the district of Tin, under that name. Three of the most 


whistan, in ; 
eh P of the text, the best Paris .WS., and the Calcutta Printed Text, 


modern copie: ; : d : 
have 4 which may be read Marikhat, Marba'cht, or Maranjat, and ina 
note to the Printed Text what may be read Rikht or Zikht. It lay in one of 
the common caravan routes, ‘The same place, in the Raugat-ug-Safa, is written ~ 
est oF al 


4 Most copies of the text are deficient here. 
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during those first two or three years of anarchy ® in Khura- 
san, one thousand honorary dresses, and seven hundred 
horses, with trappings, had been received from his treasury 
and stables by ’Ulama and poor strangers. 

As the kindness and benefactions towards, and associa- 
tion and intercourse of this Muhtashim, Shihab, with the 
Musalmans became frequent, the Mulahidah sect sent 
accounts to Alamiit saying: “ Very soon the Muhtashim, 
Shihab, will give the whole of the property of the Da’wat- 
Khanah [General Bounty Fund] to the Musalmans ;” and, 
from Alamit, a mandate came for-him to proceed thither ; 
and the government of the Kuhistan * was conferred upon 
the Muhtashim, Shams {ud-Din], Hasan-i-Ikhtiyar. 

When this servant of the victorious government returned 
from the presence of the Muhtashim, Shihab, he proceeded, 
for the purpose of purchasing the necessary clothing, to the 
city of Tun, and from thence returned to Ka-in,’ Isfirar, 
and Tulak again. After some time, it happened that, in 
622 H., the author chanced to proceed from Tilak to the 
presence of Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-’ Usman, 
the Maraghani*—may he rest in peace !—at Khaesar of 


5 The Printed Text is lamentably out here, and has 3+ for © but the 
former makes the sentence totally unintelligible. The second word, férat, 
refers to the Mughal invasion and distraction prevailing in those parts conse- 
quent on their being without a sovereign or settled government. 

© This shows that the power of the sect was still very great ; and that the 
Mughal domination was but nominal at this period. 

i “At this period Ka-in was noted for the manufacture of very fine linen, 
sth, and similar fabrics. 
“Malik, so often mentioned by our author, was the founder of 
s word, which is said to signify greatness, magnificence, 
‘the like, is written by some, Kart—t,—and by others Kurt 
Kur 3,2 —and this last mode is apparently the most cor- 
writers generally, and some Musal- 
to entertain very erroneous ideas. 
he Saljaik, on the father’s, and to 
rding to several authors ; while 
2s of the Sultans of Ghir and 
d-i-Sam, and Mu’izz-ud- 
s certainly did marry a 
Kizil-Arsalan’s 
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Ghi 
Ghiir, and, at the request of that august Malik, consented 


preceding feuda! wat. ? ay P 
Malik of en ae pee Uimr, the Mars giant 
Ghiri Sultans were pre oueee ae pet ie bee — 

Nasir-ud-Din, "Usman-i.Hareb caleeghte sista ieee ern sper 
Taj-ud-Din-i- 8 Bona aU. of Sijistan and Nimroz, son of Malik 

y In-i Harab, married ’Ayishah Khatin, daughter of this ’U . 
Maraghani. Much respecting Nagir-ud-Din "Ugman’s d of this *Umr-i- 
lady, will be found at pages 193—202 Se i ; i conde 

Cates matectds ie $ ue Si e a so note [ page 967. 
fe srepacqapt dalleeestieades Umr, was Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad- 
i-Sam’s Wazir, and held in great estimation. The M i: i 
our author, to be Gharjahs, that i joessafl . = — hee salty 

We ener eS; that is, natives of Gharjistan. *Izz-ud-Din, ’Umr 
the Maraghani, held the fief of Hirat when Sultin Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, invested it in 598 H. [see note 7, page 257) and had to surrender that 
stronghold to him at the close of the year. 

While holding the fief of Hirat, *Izz-ud-Din, ’Umr, had entrusted his two 
brothers with the seneschal-ship of two important fortresses, under his govern- 
ment—Rukn-ud-Din [his Musalman name is not given, but it was, probably, 
Muhammad-i-Abi-Bikr, from what follows] with that of Nigaristan, ecko rates 
to Alfi, which name is doubtful, and is never once mentioned by our author, but 
one of the great fortresses of Gharjistan is evidently meant ; and Taj-ud-Din, 
’Usman, with that of Khiesar of Ghir. Taj-ud-Din was Sar-i-Jaindar to 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din’s son, Sultan Mahmiid, and played an important part 
during the investment of Firiiz-koh by the Khwarazmis. See page 410. 
Taj-ud-Din, *Usman, having died—the date is not given, but it must have 
been subsequent to 607 H.—’Umr gave Khaesir, and a portion of Ghiir, to his 
other brother, Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad[-i-Abi-Bikr ?], who, some say, “ was 
the maternal grandfather of Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad,” the founder 
of the Kurat dynasty, to whom Mangi Ka’an gave the fief of Hirat and its 
dependencies, with some other territory. 

Now, as ’Umr’s brother, Rukn-ud-Din, had already been provided for, it is 
evident to me that instead of reading, as in some copies of the original, that 
’Umr gave Khaesar of Ghir, and some other territory, to his bradar—brother, 
we should read bradar-sadah —brother’s son, for it is certain, from the names 
given by our author above, that Usman is the name of the father of the chief 
of Khaesar of Ghiir to whom he refers, and whose agent our author was, and 
that the chief was himself called Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad, as was his father’s 
brother ; and, moreover, the period named—622 H.—makes this view the 
more certain, because the Chingiz Khan died in 624 H., and Rukn-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-’Usman, during the Mughal troubles, made interest with the 
Ni-yin, Ilchikdae—and, from what our author says, this Malik appears to 
have been unmolested while all other parts of Ghiir, and territories around, 
were invaded by the Mughals—and the Chingiz Khan confirmed him in the 

ion of his territory: 

cen penne of cae has apparently caused confusion in se the 
accounts of the Kurat dynasty, and I think I can show how. Malik Tzz-ud- 
acco oF the Maraghent, bad, (vo brother as already a)e5 Sts 
Din, Usman, the other Rukn- ud-Din, Abi-Bikr. When ‘Tali Khan obtained 
jemi Hlrkt, he left there, it is said, as nominal ga7eoO% ee 
Mughals, along with the Mughal Shahnah, Mangatite, “AUREESCS : eer) 
i,” without giving his title ; and this person is, according to my theory, 


the same who tendered submission to the Mughals, and the brother of "Lzz-ud- 


a 
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to go on a mission towards the territory of the Kuhistan a 


Din, Umr, and of Taj-ud-Din, "Usman. Abi-Bikr,—that is Rukn-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Abi-Bikr—the Maraghani, was put to death soon after, along 
with Mangatae, the Mughal Shahnah, when the Hiratis threw off the yoke, 
leaving, as I suppose, among: other children probably, a daughter, who was 
given in marriage to Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Taj-ud Din, 'Usmin, 
our author's chief of Khaesar of Ghir, who thus married his cousin. The 
Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the first of the dynasty, is the son of the 
said Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-’ Usman, our author’s patron, who died in 
643 H. 
Most of the works which give an account of the Kurat dynasty, including 
‘Alfi, state that “ Malik Rukn-ud-Din was the maternal grandfather of Malik 
Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, while Fasih-i states distinctly, in several places, 
that Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, was Rukn-ud-Din’s son, and Rukn-ud-Din, 
Abi-Bikr’s son. Both statements, according to what I have mentioned above, 
would be quite correct—Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Abi-Bikr, would be the 
maternal grandfather, and Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-’U sman, of our author, 
would be Shams-ud-Din’s father, and, at the same time, nephew and son-in-law 
of the first-mentioned Rukn-ud-Din ; but even then the Saljuki descent does not 
appear. It is said that, ‘when Malik Rukn-ud-Din used to attend the camp of 
the Chingiz Khan, and Uktie Ka’in, and the Mughal Nii-yins, he used to 
take Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, along with him, so that he became acquainted 
7 with: ghal usages and regulations.” This too is not incompatible. 
nen tak Khan’s camp, he went with his maternal grand- 
mad-i-Abi-Bikr, and, when he attended at 
nis father, Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-’U gman. 
of the same family, Amir Muhammad, the Maraghani, 
of Ashiyar of Gharjistin. He had done good 
als [see page 1077]. In 643 H., Malik Rukn-ud-Din 
previous to his death, nominated his son, Shams-ud- 
and si to his fief. In 646 #., Malik Shams-ud- 
ceeded into Turkistin, to the wrdiz of the Ka’an, for the 
frmed in the fief ; and, during one of the affairs in which 
ast his enemies, Mangii’s notice was drawn to 
who was greatly distinguishing himself. 
s; and, when he was informed, he caused a 
him in his father’s fief of Ghir, and added 
and Sijistdn, subject, of 






































to the wrdiz of the Ka’an, Malik 
slain Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, ’Ali, 
: vyhose maternal grandfather 
ud-Din, Mubammad’s 
mut our author was unac- 





‘Nusrat-ud-Din, ’Ali’s 
, Mubammad, appeared 
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second time, in order that the route for karwans might be 


eg able to possess himself of by force. It is the name of a fortress of 

Subsequently, in 647 H., he slew the Malik of Gharjistan, Saif-ud-Din— 
who he was is doubtful, but a kinsman probably—within the territory of Hirat. 
The reason is obvious. After his return from the wrdi of the Ka’an, with the 
investiture of these different tracts, in which were situated several of the great 
fortresses mentioned previously by our author, he had to gain possession of them 
if he could ; and the chiefs in possession of them were not inclined to give them 
up, and submit to the Kurat, like as the Hakims of Tal-kan, Sawah, and Tilak, 
had done. No further particulars are given of these events. 

Our author probably may not have known from personal observation that 
Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-’U gman, had become a feudatory of the 
Mughals, for he left his native country and retired into Hind in 623 H., but he 
could scarcely have failed to hear of it afterwards. However, he does not say 
the Malik was not a feudatory : he is only silent on the subject. There is no 
mention of Khaesar being a strong fortress, although it is most probable that 
it was such, Yet we cannot fail noticing, that, when all other places were 
assailed by the Mughals, captured, or compelled to submit, Khaesar of Ghir 
was left unmolested. The reason is palpable—Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 
sman, had made his submission to the Mughals through the Ni-yin, 
Ilchikdae, who was a nephew of the Chingiz Khan to boot. 

We are told, at page 1006, that the Chingiz Khan conferred upon Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Habashi-i-’ Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, the territory of Ghir, 
with the title of Khusrau of Ghir. In this case Rukn-ud-Din, Mubammad- 
i-’Usman, must have been subordinate to him, or the territory of Khaesar must 
have been distinct, by virtue of its Malik being also subject to the Mughal yoke, 
but he soon threw it off, and, fighting against them, was killed. 

Nine years after the Nii-yin, Mangiitah [Mr. Dowson’s “ Mang Khan.” See 
page 809], abandoned the siege of Uchchah, as has been recorded, and at whose 
appearance on the Sind or Indus in the year 644 H., Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, 
the Karltigh, had fled from Multan, Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Kurat, 
son of Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-’Usman, accompanied the Nu-yin, Sali, into 
Hind, Havingentered it, “Sali despatched Malik Shams-ud-Din, Mubammad, 
re Multén, in 654 ¥., ona mission to that Sheikh of Shaikhs, Bahi-ud-Din, 
Zakaria—commonly styled, at this day, Baha-ul-Hakk, whose tomb we had to 


batter so much during the siege of Multan in 1848-9—and an accommodation 


indi id to secure this accom- 
ri ed upon, The sum of 100,000 dinars was pal c 
bare a probably to save Multan from being sacked ; and a Mamluk of 
Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad's, named the Chingiz Khan, was [made ?] Hakim 
fin.” e pages 711, 784, 797 and 844. ‘ 
ee sins Sali, with Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the 


«From thence the Ni-yi v : 
Kurat. proceeded towards ‘Luhawiir—Lahor—where, at that time, was Kurit 
a 


or Kw ic. y's ure’ n among the Maliks 
Kurat Khwan—{sic. an There was a Kuret Khai 

f Dibli No XV., but he was never feudator of Lahor, and was dead 
to) ’ ye ’ ry 


‘ : ly no subject of the Dihli kingdom, 
this period}.” He was probab y ] 

seco are cies Lahor had been Jost to it, and the Khokhars are said to have 
occupied the ruins of 


Lahor after its sack by the Mughals in 639 H. Sali 
entered into an accommodation with this 


person,” whoever he might have 
peen, ‘fon the payment of 30,000 dinars, 3° bharwars— 


Joads sufficient to load 
an ass with—of soft fabrics, and 100 captives.” 
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reopened. From Khaesar he [the author] proceeded 


«¢ After this, the subordinates of the Ni-yin, Sali, plotted against Malik 
Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, upon which he retired from Hind, and set out to 
return to Ghiir. On the way he was arrested and detained by Malik ’Imad- 
ud-Din, the Ghiri. Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, on this, despatched a trusty 
agent to the Bahadur, Ta-ir, then commanding the troops in those parts [and, 
consequently, if this be true, this Ta-ir could not have been killed at Lahor in 
639 H., as our author states at page I 135], telling him of his seizure and detention 
while on his way to his, Ta-ir's, presence. Ta-ir directed his release, and he 
came to Ta-ir’s urdiz, and, after that, he retained Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
near his own person,” 

In a book published at the commencement of this Afghan crisis, entitled 
“« History of Afghdnistin from the Earliest Period,” by Colonel G. B, Malleson, 
C.S.1., we are told, at page 114, with reference to the year 1249, that :— 


“In that year, Shir Khan, the governor of the Panjab for the King of Dehli, 
Nasir-u-Din Mahmiid, invaded Afghanistan, seized upon Ghazni and Kabul, and 
annexed them to the Dehli monarchy. It is probable that they were speedily 
recovered, for not only, in subsequent years, do we find the Moghols making 
repeated incursions into India, but in the year 1336 traces appear of a new 
Afghan dynasty seated on the throne of Ghazni, owning subordination to, and 
acknowledging the suzerainty of, the Moghols of Central Asia.” 


Now the text above translated—The Tabakat-i-Nasiri—was dedicated to, 
and named after the Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah, who is referred to in the 
above extract, and in no work extant will such details be found respecting that 
reign in particular, and also the history of the Ghiris. Indeed all later his- 
torians obtain their information from this Tabakat, for there was no other 
contemporary writer but its author, that we know of, who gives such details. 
Sher Khan, i.e. the Lion Khan—Sher signifying Lion, but ** Shir,” as in the 
work above referred to, signifies ‘* A/i/k”—The Milk [and Water ?] Khan—is 
no other than the great Malik, the cousin of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, a memoir 
of whom is given at page 791, and who was living when our author finished 
his work, and was personally known to him. 

Nothing of the above romantic statements as to “the throne of Ghazni” 

Ka4bul” will be found recorded in the text, for the reason that they 













690, and }, page 794, para. 7. 

H.—1249 A.D. —will be found at pages 685 and 
Khin-i-Sunkar retook Multéin from the Mughals, 
a rival Malik of the Dihli Court, who was 
Mughals, from Uchchah ; and, soon after, 
the wrd# of Mangi Ka’an, while his rival 
found fully explained by our 
ngdom. ‘This re-capture of 
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abe Farah, and from thence to the Kala’-i-[fort of] 
aye ae to the Hisar [fortified or walled 
tow ' o Tabas and the fort of Mimin- 
abad, and thence to Ka’in, At Ka’in the author saw the 
Muhtashim, Shams, who was a man of the military pro- 
fession. From this latter place the author returned to 
Khaesar. 

When the year 623 H. came round, the writer of this 
who is Minhaj-i-Saraj, determined to undertake a journep 
into Hindiistan; and, as a requirement for the journey 
into that country, with the permission of Malik Rukn-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-’Usman, the Maraghani, of Khaesar 
{of Ghir], he proceeded to Farah, in order that a little 
silk might be purchased. On his arriving in the neigh- 
bourhood of Farah, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, the 
Khwarazmi, mention of whom has already been made in 
the Section containing the account of the Maliks of Nimroz, 
was ruling the country of Sistan. Hostility had arisen 
between him and the Mulahidahs on account of the fort 


ruled from 1336 to 1383. The first sovereign, Shams-u-Din Ghori, and his 
two immediate successors, Rukh-u-Din [sic], and Fakhra-din [sic] Ghori,” 
etc., etc. 


I beg to differ entirely from Col. Malleson with regard to this latter state- 
ment, as well as the former ones. These errors all emanate from the same 
source, of Dow and Briggs making Tajzik Ghiiris the “ Afghan dynasty of 
Ghor,” and turning the people of Ghiir into Afghans, who at that period, and 
up to comparatively modern times, were settled in Afghanistan, that is, east of 
Ghaznin, and not in Ghir. The ‘first sovereign, Shams-u-Din,” of this so- 
called ‘* Afghan dynasty »__this *‘ chief of the Afghan tribe in the Ghor moun- 
tains,” is, of course, no other than Malik Shams-ud-Dip, Muhammad, thefounder 
of the Kurat dynasty, referred to above. On the father 's side he was of Saljaik 
Turk-man descent, and on the mother’s, of Ghin, and also Maraghani, that 
is of Gharji descent ; and if this mixture composes an ‘ Afghan of the Ghor 
mountains” I need not say anything more. — See note 1, page 508. 

His capital and that of his successors in their fiefs, for they were merely 
feudatories, was Hirat, and Ghaznin never belonged to them. ; : 

It is a pity that such statements should be disseminated, because u ey cat 
lead. I do not for one moment suppose but that Col. Malleson imagined 
what he was writing was strictly correct, or that he was 2 — — 
he was putting his name to. These he would have oe . : at 
to consult the original historians ; and he would have saved hi rom falling 

ited even that small portion of this Tabakat 


‘ ible errors had he consu i 
Oe ai in Vol. I. of ELLIoT’s HISTORIANS, in which the events 


of the year 1249 A.D. 
Ghiiri dynasties. 


will be found, as well as a portion of the history of the - 
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of Shahan-Shahi, which is adjacent to the town of Neh,’ Din, Binal-Tigin, and he commanded so that they detained 
and he had retired defeated before them, and came to . him [the author] for forty-three days in the fort of Safhed 
Farah. Fear [of them] had overcome him; and, of the of Sistan,’ and prohibited his going beyond the walls, until 
men of note who were along with him, among those on Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Usman, of Khaesar— 
whom he was relying to proceed into the Kuhistan to may he rest in peace !—despatched letters from Ghar to 
effect an accommodation, and make terms between him \ a Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin. The author, likewise, 
and the ruler of the Kuhistan, the Muhtashim, Shams, not . composed a poem conformable with the case of his con- 


finement ; and, by the favour of the Most High God, he 
obtained his liberation from that fortress. Five verses of 
that poem are here given that they may come under the | 
august observation of the SULTAN OF THE SULTANS OF 


one of them, the notables of his Court, was equal to under- 
take the journey, until they acquainted him [Binal-Tigin] 
with the news of the arrival of this votary, Minhaj-i-Saraj, 






















in the vicinity of Farah. ISLAM, wl ignty be | 1 ! Ami | 
. a ate . SLAM, whose s fej , - a 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, despatched a led horse, ose sovereignty be long’ prolonged am 
: ‘ : 4 
and a deputation of persons of note to receive him, and ; , “ How long shall my crystal tears on the amber [like] face, | 
call him.! When the author reached his presence, the . To the emerald spheres the coral hue impart ? " Be 
Malik made a request, saying: “It behoveth thee to do ae like unto smoke from Ifthe aa gle 4 
z 3 t would not be astonishing were ye distilling rose-water, O tears! te 
the favour of effecting a peace, and to proceed into the In disposition, neither am I vicious, nor is evil found in me; a 
Kuhistan. The son of Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad- y Why then am I a patie on the Safhed mount? ae ? | 
i-’Usman,? will accompany thee in this important enter- : ere besetien ka: ey eee — a 
prise—thou [wilt go] under the designation of an envoy, Minhaj—The Straight Road §—is best on the open highway : 
and he, under the name of a mediator.” In conformity ‘The straight road he findeth not, through restraint the fortress within.” 
ith this solicitation, the au roceeded tow : : , : : 
an cht es wake ie - thor: prac towards the ye The intermediate [portion of the] poem, and the entire 
Kuhistén. The Mulahidahs were then before the town of ; opy of it, is not in existence and hence it is thus abridged. * 
‘ ‘ c 1s 2 ’ ee wa z rs 
Neh; and, after having reached the confines of the Kuhis- J May the Almighty preserve the Nasiri dominion to the i 
tan, it was necessary to come back again ; and the author utmost bounds of possibility ! a 
proceeded to Neh, and the accommodation between Malik I now return to the subject of the history. ow 
Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, and the Mulahidah Muhtashim, In the territory of the Mulahidah there are one hundred r| 
‘ Shams, was effected. and five forts—seventy forts in the Kuhistan territory,” ; 
aN author had returned from that journey, and 
i yhich i h to be depended on,” merely 
3 The Calcutta Printed Text, which is “so wale ; 
turns this into the fort of Saf of Hindiistin—pbyus ote al instead of 
jee Dege sels a ne . 
erst ‘ood brought from Kumar or Kumarin [Anglicized Comorin] used for 
sont 5 benzoin. 
fumigation, also aloes, and gum Px ’ Homes 
mined upon undertaking 5 The fabulous bird of eastern romance—the gk griffin, Its 
cree a the Koh-i-Kaf, which is supposed to surround the world. 
eda very great ® Which Minhaj signifies—a play on his name. r 
_on the part of 7 Its loss is scarcely to be regretted, judging from the above Te f 
of Mali 8 In Khurasan west of Hirat. ‘The word comes from Kohistan, signifying a 
one ak " f count Our author has plainly indicated its where- 
mountainous tract of coun ry ‘ef Respecting Alamit see note 3 
; Ka-in was, and is, its chief town. SSS x PES 
set In the MasALIK WA MAMALIK it is said there is not any river | 
Et 363-1 i vat tract, but this assertion is not quite corel ues « 
water throughout thal 5 et ear Sifter: ab 1S scarce, Ke 


great change has taken place since 
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and thirty-five in the hilly tract of ‘Trak, which they call 
Alamit. After the Mughal forces had occupied their 
territory some time, and a great number of captives of that 
sect had been slaughtered, the Maulana ° of the Mulahidah, 
Ala-ud-Din, Mahmid, son of Jalal-ud-Din, Hasan-i-Nau 
Musalman, was assassinated by one among his personal 
slaves,' in the fortress of Lanbah-Sar,’and the son of ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Mahmid, came out of that stronghold and proceeded 
to the Mughal camp. ‘They despatched him, along with 
his dependents and followers, to the presence of Mangii 
Khan, and command was given to put him to death on 
the way. All the forts of Mulhidistan were destroyed, and 
the Mughals took their cities and towns and demolished 
them, with the exception of the fort of Gird-Koh* which 


certainly. These parts were, at the period in question, very populous and 
flourishing. 

® The head of the sect who held both the temporal and spiritual power over 
the Mulahidah, as previously mentioned at page 1189. 

1 Hasan, the Mazandarani, at the end of Shawwal, in the year 653 H. 
+ Ala-ud-Din, Mahmiid’s son, was the Khudawand, Rukn-ud-Din, Khir Shah, 
who was quite a youth, mention of whom will be found in another note. Our 
author is quite wrong here, and has, in his brevity, confused events. Lanbah- 
sar was not taken possession of until long after Khiir Shah came out of 
Maimiin-dujz, and went to Hulaki’s camp, the details of which will be found 
farther on. 

2 Here the Printed Text turns this name into ~) for ~¢! 

3 A few miles west of Damghan. Having marched from Kishin [Khabi- 
shan], Hulakii turned his face towards Irak, and moved to Bustim and 
Khurkan, and reached Bustam on the roth of Sha’ban. The Korchi, Bak- 
timish, the Bitik-chi, Zahir-ud-Din, and Shah Mir, who had been sent on a 
: Rukn-ud-Din, Khir Shah—with a copy of the farmdan, probably, 

—rejoined him on the 29th of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, on which same 
a s were reached, and raids made upon the country 

Shahnah or Intendant of Hirat, Margatie, along 
-Timir of Alfi, Takalmish of the Fanakati, and 
-ug-Safi] were again 
stipulations, and menaces. 
Nasir-ud-Din, the Tisi, 















wajah, Nasir-ud-Din, 
as will be hereafter 
and, Rukn-ud-Din, 


Te 
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lies between Khurasan and ‘Irak. Up to this time, now 


kingdom, to tender his submission, and to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Mughal Ka’in. Hulakii received them, and treated them with honour, but 
despatched Zahir-ud-Din, the Bitik-chi, and two other men of note, to intimate 
to Khiir Shah that, if he, Khir Shah, spoke truly with respect to his obe- 
dience and subjection, it behoved him to demolish his fortresses, and present 
himself in the audience tent of Hulaki. Khiir Shah’s reply, on dismissing 
them, was, that, whatever opposition his father may have displayed with regard 
to the Mughal Court, he had himself evinced naught save servitude and obe- 
dience ; and he gave orders, in the presence of the agents, to dismantle seve- 
ral fortresses, such as Humayiin-dujz, Alamit, Lanbah-Sar, and others, to 
throw down the battlements, carry away the gates to a distance, and begin 
to tear down the walls; but, for himself, he requested a delay of one year, 
after which he would present himself. 

Hulakii perceived it was useless to send envoys again, and he therefore 
directed all the Mughal troops that were in "Irak and other parts to advance, 
and close in upon the Mulahidah territory. Those on the right [Bustam being 
the centre], in Mazandaran, were under Bika Timir and the Ni-yin, Kika 
[-yalka, while those on the left, under Nikiidar Aghiil, and the Ni-yin, Kaibuka, 
were to advance by way of Khwar—the name of a district or tract of country 
in the neighbourhood of Rai—which signifies low or sloping ground, but 
not necessarily “ salt”—and Simnan, while Hulakit himself, with one foman 
of picked troops, advanced from Bustim on the roth of Sha’ban, 654 H. 
I would here remark, for geographical accuracy, that the name of this 
place is written pla: and that the name oY Bostan”’—i.e. oh 
‘a flower garden,” under which name this place, famous in bec pel 
appears in Colonel J. T. Walker’s map and Major O, B, St. John’s, 
Talat, notwithstanding he had said he would send no eas: 
again had recourse to negotiation, but, with the treachery in pot i bet 
Mughal, and in some other northern barbarians, sent to Khir Shah say’ ng? 

’ 5 have advanced, and notwithstanding tee pesranr' 
deeds he has been guilty of, if Khiir Shah present repre Hie 
the past will be forgotten, and he will be exalted. ‘ed by Khar Shah's 

ri rie-k ain returned, accompanied Dy 
pesed hae = See x i-Kiibad, to intimate that his master had 
Wazir-i-Khas ies is ON aM oat ate ce coviel 
to demolish a) br snes Se 
ey that Alamit and Lanbah-Sar should be left to his offspring, 


they were the ancient homes of his family, and that he should be allowed a 


e certain presents and offerings worthy of the Mughal 


+s , to. prepar { aciaht ahistan 
pe ah % ae that the Mubtashims of Gird Koh and a ilase 
Lea,“ directed to present themselves, and that, in the mean pegs 
os posta should be demolished. This ee se bins a digicalt 
other fo i o was aw: 

EA : Mughal barbarian, W Se hee 
duplicity and wes eens ape the chief strongholds. Hulaka, still 


pe 3 ae ne Lar and Damawand, passed, by the way, Shah-dajz, 
moving 


his envo 
f captured in two days ; and, once ss we a send his = 
which was still refused to appear, but he nated Had — = 
ir nae tingent ?] and demo! i lod tresses, 
with a body of 300 militia [as a con! vee hose mother was a concubine 5 but 


ild of seven years I ‘ 
sia sl ae Aphioabad of Rai to receive him, would not allow 
Hulaku, w! 


* Although our standard 
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that the year 658 H. has drawn to its close, it will be a 


an infant to remain in his camp, and sent him back. Then, to carry out his 
proposed treachery, Hulaki, in reply to Khir Shah, intimated that, in case 
there should be further delay in appearing himself, he had better send another 
of his brothers to relieve Shahan-Shah, who had been so long in the Mughal 
camp. Khir Shah then despatched another brother, Shahran-Shah—some 
call him Sherwin Shah—along with the Khwajah, Asil-ud-Din, the Zauzani, 
and 300 soldiers ; and, on the 5th of Shawwal, 654 H., they reached his camp 
w'thin the limits of Rai. On the oth, they were sent back bearing a safe-conduct 
jor Khir Shah himse.J, with a message to the effect that, in consequence of 
the submission, and show of obedience of Khir Shah, the misdeeds of his 
father had been forgiven, and, as no improper conduct had been shown by 
himself, since he had succeeded his father, if he destroyed the fortresses as 
promised, he might expect the royal favour. After sending off this—the 
bearers filled with delight at the terms—Hulaki issued orders for the Mughal 
troops to form a cordon round about Maimiin-dujz, the residence of Khir 
Shah, which was carried out, particularly on the part of Baka Timir and 
Kika I-yalka, who approached it very closely, from the side of Astadir—or 
‘Astadarah—the same place as is mentioned in Jabah [Yamah] and Sahiidah’s 
[Swidae’s] raid. 

As soon as Khir Shah became cognizant of this suspicious proceeding, he 
sent a person to the Mughals, saying: ‘* Since we have submitted, and are 
occupied in demolishing our fortresses, what is the object of your advancing 
into these parts?” By way of mockery they replied : ‘‘ Because we are friends 
now, and there is no disagreement between us, we have come into your grazing 
Jands, in order that our horses may enjoy a few days’ rest, after which we 
again depart.” On the roth of Shawwal, the Mughals entered the Riid-barat 
or Rid-baran [a district and town, between Gildan and Kazwin: it is the 
plural of rd-bar, and signifies a tract of many streams] by the Yashkal or Bash- 
gal Dara’h or Pass, on the road to Tal-kan, and commenced plundering and 
devastating the country round, On the 18th, the audience tent of Hulakii was 
pitched facing Maimiin-dujz on the northern side ; and, the next day, he 
reconnoitred the place preparatory to an attack ; and, the following day, the 

~ troops completely encircled it, although the mountain, on which it is situated, 
bee is six farsakhs in circuit. Hulaki, however, when he beheld that impregnable 
fortress, saw that, to take it by storm, was utterly impossible, and that nothing 
else than reduction by famine was possible, and that that might not be effected 
years. He therefore held counsel with the Shah-zadahs and Amirs 
er to invest it, or retire, and return next year, as the season was far 
ost of them were for retiring, as winter was come—it was 
—November, 1256 A. D.—the horses were emaciated, and forage 
stainable, and would have to be brought from the frontier dis- 
Arm but Bika-Timir, the Bitik-chi, Saif-ud-Din, 
- the contrary, urged, that to retire now 
at, as a matter of necessity, they ought to 
tangible shape or other. So Hulaki 
itors in the stronghold of the in- 
: he despatched another envoy to 
g to seduce him, by hopes of favour, to 
‘ir Shah! if, like a man, you come 
preserve your own life, but also the 
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eriod i 
p of ten years that the investment of that fortress has 


lives of all who are i + P 
do tit eht, a vile ae wit Tf, in the course of five days, you 
is the last time that any one iit _ ba expect an assault ; for this 
Seeing the state of affairs, held oat nie aie a a 
dihes : : s chi ; 
| ons open to him other than to surrender. “On aie a4 an oe 
s was) etermined on, he despatched, in adva: ff hi ee 
Shah K ya, along with the traitor—as T nce on 
Nasir-ud-Din, the Tisf, iT e oii Hae presently shove 1. 
iil of’ © meth » anc other officials and leaders of his’ forces, to the 
War Sis o~ : bearing presents and offerings befitting. On indy; the 
hie = o ne bay hey reached his camp ; and, on Sunday, Ist of Zi-Ka’dah 
Shah indie Rita ay i ried permersec 8. Rulerud-Dia, Khor 
» having take’ ast farewell of his 
accompanied by Asil-ud-Din, Zauzani, vada, Can ae 
sons of the Ra’ts-ud-Daulah, and Muaffik-ud-Daulah the same ae pe 
himself in the camp of Hulaki, the Mughal. So, ‘the strongl pal ra 
of Meimundiz” was neither besieged, nor was ‘the athe eet ik 
vigour,” because no attack was ever made, neither did «RoE be 
pose terms to Khulagu,” as we ar i i - 
ee caacon, gu, e informed in the ‘' Afongols Proper,” but 
re : a : 
ee ee the Loria oe a verse on this event, the 
who, in his ea att of che Tonite, 7 et ee 
4 a sma’iliain, makes sad havoc among the names of 
persons and places. The verse is as follows, literally rendered :-— 





“When the ’Arab year six hundred, fifty, and four, came round, 
On Sunday, the first of the month Zi-Ka’dah, at morning iter. 
Khir Shah, Badshah of the Mulahidah, from his throne arose, F 
And, in front of the throne of Hulaki [Khan], stood up.” 





When Khiir Shah presented himself, Hulakii beheld a mere youth of in- 
experience and indiscretion, and, therefore, according to the pro-Mughal 
accounts, he treated him kindly, and gave him hopes of the Ka‘an’s favour. 
Khir Shih, at Hulaki’s request, despatched one of his chief ‘men, entitled 
Sadr-ud-Din, in order that all the fortresses which his father and forefathers 
had obtained possession of, in the Kuhistan, the Riid-barat, and Kiimis—a 
district, or rather province, between Khurasan and *Trak-i-’ Ajam—full of 
military stores, magazines of provisions, and other valuable property, might 
be delivered up to the Mughal officials ; and, by Hulaki’s command, they are 
said to have been levelled with the ground—subsequently perhaps, as this 
would be a work of time only : Hafiz Abril says they amounted to some three 
hundred ; all but Lambah-Sar and Gird-Koh—but the number was only a little 
over a hundred—which the governors refused to give up, and which held out, 
particularly the latter, for twenty years after, as already mentioned. Pestilence 
at last broke out in Lambah-Sar, and most of its people perished. ‘The rest 
abandoned it, and the Mughals destroyed it. : 

The day after Khur Shah reached the Mughal camp, he gave orders to his 
ndants to leave Maimiin-dujz ; and his ancestral treasures, other valuable 





d 
ae, and library, he presented [perforce] to Hulakii as a pesh-kash, the 
whole of which Hulakii is said to have distributed among his officers. After 


this the latter turned his face towards Alamiit. On reaching the foot of the 
stronghold, Khir Shah was sent forward to request the senesck 1 to come 
4u 
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been going on.‘ Within it about 100 or 200 men have 


4 Not iz ‘the third year of the siege,”’ as Von Hammer states : it held out 
for nearly twenty years, and only then fell because pestilence had destroyed 
nearly the whole of its defenders. 





down and give it up, but that Sipah-Salar refused to listen to his words, and 
gave him a rough and stern reply. Hulakii left a numerous force there to 
invest it, but, after holding out for three or four days, the Sipah-Salar agreed 
to surrender it, on the lives and property of all w ithin being guaranteed. On 
Monday, the 26th of Zi-Ka’dah, 654 H., it was given up. The people asked, 
according to the terms of surrender, for three days’ grace to enable them to 
remove their effects ; and, on the fourth day, the Mughals poured in, and 
commenced to sack the fortress. The catapults on the walls were thrown 
down and destroyed, the gates removed to a distance, and they began to 
demolish the defences. On’ the following day Hulakii came up to inspect the 
place, and much was he astonished at beholding that fortress and the moun- 
tain on which it stands. “ Alamit is a mountain, which they have likened 
unto a camel kneeling, with its neck stretched out upon the ground [between 
a camel—25—and a lion—,.2—there is, in MSS., but the difference of a 
couple of points over and under, but there is a very material difference in 
_ their significations, whatever Von Hammer may have said, for he must 
have read it incorrectly or from a poor A/S]. On the summit thereof, 
which has but one path leading to it, a fortress was built of such prodigious 
strength that the like of it has never yet been described. Within had been 
excavated several reservoirs for storing vinegar, honey, and other drink- 
ables—the word shard), in the original, does not necessarily mean wine or 
intoxicating drinks—so that, after obtaining possession of that stronghold, the 
Mughals were diving into them—and must have come out in a very ‘sweet’ 
-state from the reservoirs of honey—and finding various articles of property, 
people, in their first alarm, had thrown into them,” but the Mughals 
ambers and cellars, searching for treasure, did not fall 
» without knowing what was there, as erroneously stated 
0 probably. The greater part of the 
had been laid in during the time of Hlasan- 
his follo the Isma’ilis, attribute this 















be related in a few words. By the 
rongholds in the Kuhistan and "Irak- 
in the hands 


Shah well, and induced him to 
ials into Shim, to request the 


-avenge her father 
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taken refu is ti 
ge, but, up to this time, it has not fi i 
; all 
hands of the Mughals. : eS i 


— 

ag MS., No. 1951, the Ro. As. Soc. J/S., and the Bodleian 

or . Scr ce an interpolation here relating to the death of Manga 

le : Shin, the same as occurs at page 1223, thus showing that they are 
pies of the same original, or that the two last are copies of the first 475, > 








Titec 

ba ag bs oe lately married a Mongol woman of low extraction,” is abate 

ech wa in ; ‘ oe bag Ble: was ordered.” ‘The round-faced, ugly 

oe ‘a im ie ed upon him in the same way as a horse or a slave would be 
3, DUE some.say that Khir Shah actually asked Hulakii for her. 

Hulaki had solemnly promised not to harm Khir Shah, hence he was well 
pleased when the latter, who found his promises of Those were all empty 
or ela ee 
eter ie ce atig far ies , e would have kept him in play a little 

ger, y , as Khir Shah was desirous of going, he despatched him, 
but took care to detain his offspring, females, and dependants, at Kaawin, and 
only the Mughal concubine was allowed to accompany him, He was desired 
to obtain the surrender of Gird-Koh by the way ; and, although Khir Shah, 
outwardly, in the presence of his Mughal guardians, did request its commander 
to surrender, he had before sent secretly to tell him on no account to give it up, 
as it had been prophesied that in, or by means of, that fortress, their sect would 
again flourish, The commandant, consequently, refused to surrender, and 
gave a fierce answer, "sO the Mughals had to proceed on their road unsuccess- 
ful. Khor Shah is said to have quarrelled with his conductors after passing 
the Amitiah, and it is added that they came to fisticuffs ; and this want of dig- 
nity on his part made him very contemptible in the sight of the Mughals. His 
death is differently related. Some say he reached Mangii’s presence, but the 
Fanakati and Hafiz Abra say that the truth is that, when he had arrived in 
the vicinity of Kara-Kuram, Mangit Ka’an commanded that he should be put 
to death. This, the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh states is the truth, but Rashid-ud-Din 
does not say that Mangti was at Kara-Kuram. These writers, however, appear 
to have forgotten that the Ka’an was in Chin at this time, and never re 
turned to Kara-Kuram again. ‘ 4 

Mangii’s instructions to his brother were, not even to spare a child of a year 
old of the race of Kiya-i-Buzurg-Umid ; so, during the absence of that unfor- 
tunate Prince, Hulaki gave orders to slay the whole of them, and ‘neither 
young nor old were spared ; and, of a family, which, for one hundred and 
savacity odd years, had reigned in J-ran-Zamin, not a vestige or trace 


remained.” 
In Alfi, however, 





it is stated that a number of Khir Shah’s offspring and 

Jations were made over to Salghan Khatun, Chaghatae Khan's daughter, 
rie a might, according to the law of retaliation, shed their blood, in order to 
who had been killed by Ismaili Fida-is. See note 4, page 


1148. 


‘After this Hulaki—with the treachery inherent in the Mughal race—issued 


Khurasan to assemble together, by stratagem, the 
uhistan? Isma’ilis, and extirpate them, so that not a trace of 


whole of the K — 
«cht be left. Under pretence of a general levy of fighting men, for 
eerie Hindistan, numbers came in from all the towns and 


purpose of invading 4H 2 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE MISFORTUNE WHICH HAPPENED 
TO THE MUHTASHIM, SHAMS-UD-DIN. 


This account is derived from a recluse among the re- 
cluses of Islam, who is worthy of credit, and is here recorded 
in order that it may come under the observation of the 
Sultan of Islam. 

This servant of the victorious empire, Minhaj-i Saraj, 
who is the author of this TABAKAT, on the first occasion 
that he chanced to undertake a journey into the Kuhistan, 
and saw the Muhtashim, Shihab, the Hakim, the friend 
of the Musalmans, saw, in his presence, a recluse, an aged 
man of Nishapir, who was one among the esteemed of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and his mother, the 
Malikah-i-Jahan—on whom be the Almighty’s mercy !— 
and, during the time of that monarch and his mother, he 
enjoyed their intimacy and esteem. This recluse used 
clandestinely to take care of the interests of the Muhtashim, 
Shihab, before the Sultan’s throne,® and was wont to show 
honour towards his emissaries ; and, such of their important 
affairs as used to be before the Court, he would get brought 
to a successful termination. 

When the misfortunes [attending the irruption] of the 
Chingiz Khan arose, and the people of Khwarazm, of the 


_ 6 The later Mulahidah were tributary to the Sultans of this dynasty, and 
had been for some time. See note 4, page 254. 

















illages of that territory ; and the Mughals thus succeeded in trapping 12,000 
‘Ismia’ilis, the whole of whom were massacred. Towachis [Pursuivants or 
: | also sent out into every part of the Kuhistan with instructions 
_ the heretics wherever they could be found, and all who might aid or 
3 d they are said to have been ‘‘ wholly exterminated.” 
t however, for, in 674 u., twenty years after Khir Shah sur- 
reign of Hulakii’s successor, a body of Mulabidah, having 
n of the late Shah, and assigned him the title of 
f Alamit ; and their outbreak assumed 


ed to the ground. . 
to the spiritual office of this sect, 
and, I believe, Magazine articles 
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capital, and of Khurasan, became dispersed, this recluse, 
for those reasons [above referred to], threw himself into 
the Kuhistan ; and, on account of previous obligations, 
the Muhtashim, Shihab, the Hakim, was under towards 
him, this recluse obtained great favour with him, and 
received abundant honour and reverence. On the Muhta- 
shim, Shihab, being removed from the government of the 
Kuhistan, and his proceeding to Alamit, when the Muhta- 
shim, Shams, arrived, this recluse did not obtain the same 
respect from him ; and, as he was not on terms of intimacy 
with the Muhtashim, Shams, the absence of Shihab greatly 
affected the heart of the recluse. He desired, in order to 
perform the debt of gratitude [he owed] to the Muhtashim, 
Shihab, to take vengeance upon this Muhtashim, Shams, 
who was the displacer of the former, and thereby attain, 
for himself, the felicity of martyrdom, and also perform an 
act of holy warfare [upon an infidel]. 


One day he entered the place of audience of the Muhta- _ 


shim, Shams, and represented, saying: “It is necessary to 
give me a private audience. I have important business, 
which I will communicate in private.” The Muhtashim, 
Shams, had his audience hall cleared, but the recluse said : 
“{ am not satisfied to proceed lest it should so happen 
that I might be in the middle of my statement and an 
interloper might enter, and the matter be interrupted. If 
the Muhtashim will direct that I may fasten the door of 
the audience hall on the inside, my heart will be freed 
from that fear.” The Muhtashim replied: “ It will be 
well: it is necessary to put the chain across the door of 
the audience hall on the inside.” The honest [!] recluse 
got up, and fastened the door on the inside, and came and 
seated himself down in front of the Muhtashim. It was 
an habitual custom with that Muhtashim constantly to 
have a finely-tempered palirak' poniard in his hand. 
Sometimes he would place be fs a ae before 
i metimes he would take it in his ee 
os turned his face towards the Muboahe 
said: “1 suffer tyranny in thy city and territory. y 


7 A species of Dam 
water of a sword. 


ascened steel held in great estimation : also the damasked 


a Pe 


ee, Se 
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have they placed this poniard in thy hand? [Is it not] for 
this purpose that thou shouldst ward off tyranny and 
violence from the weak and oppressed? Give the weapon 
into my hand that I may see whether it be sharp or not.” 
The Muhtashim, inadvertently, the recluse being an infirm 
old man, and thinking that from him no mischief would 
arise, gave the poniard into the Darwesh’s hand. The 
latter seized it, struck at the Muhtashim, and inflicted 
upon him several severe wounds, in such a manner that 
his body was wounded in several places. It was the 
winter season, and the Muhtashim wore two garments of 
hair [cloth], one over the other; and, the recluse being 
old and infirm, the wounds proved not so very deep. Had 
the recluse been young, and had it been the summer 
season, without doubt, the Muhtashim would have gone to 
hell. Notwithstanding he was wounded, he got up, seized 
the wound-inflicting recluse, and cried out for assistance. 
A number of Mulahidahs were in the vestibule of the place 
of audience, and they burst open the door, and came in, 

and martyred the recluse—the Almighty reward him! 
_ A cry now arose in the city of Tiin;* and the Mula- 
hidahs conspired against the Musalmans to put those poor 
unfortunates to death, but the Muhtashim promptly directed 
so that they issued a proclamation, to the effect that 
. no Musalman should be hurt in the least, since it would 
not be right to slay all the Musalmans through the act 
of one i ividual. During that short period of tumult, 
an eminent Imam, and learned man, whom they 













because a Mulhid was at enmity with 
of the Musalmans not one suffered any 
command was given so that 


dent was this, that it is 





in, which was the seat of govern- 
ot contained in all copies : 





ever be circumspect and 
their] arms out of their 
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I now return to the thread of this History. 

When they placed Mangi Khan upon the throne, he 
conferred the dominion of I-ran and ’Ajam upon his 
younger brother, Hulakii; and another younger brother, 
named Kubilan,’ after he had returned from the conquest 
of 'Irak,' he installed over the tribes of Turkistan, and a 
third brother, Artuk? Bikah, he placed as his deputy over 
the kingdoms of Tamghaj.2 He [Manga] then assembled 
a numerous army, and marched into the country of 
Chin,‘ and reached a place where the horses of his forces, 


® At page 1177, our author styles him Kubila—Js—and here Kubilan— 
oJ—as above, the letter ‘n,’ apparently, being nasal, as in many other 
words. The Calcutta Printed Text here tums him into Kilan—yXs The 
name is written rather differently by other authors, as with many other names, 
particularly with the addition of a final .y often found in these words—Kubilae. 
The letter ‘k’—s—which is the first in his name, is turned into ‘Kh’ in the 
book so often referred to herein, which is equivalent to oor & but any one 
who understands a single letter of Oriental tongues knows that ‘ Khubilai” is 
as impossible as ‘‘ Khulagu” for Hulakii, and is incorrect, whatever the 
“Mongol” Professors may say. The Chinese, who spoil all foreign proper 
names, style him “ Ha-pi-lay.” a 

1 This is a great mistake : we should read Khitae for "Irak. Kubilie was 
never sent into Irak on any expedition, and was never in that country in his 
life. He is said to have been in Kifchak in Uktae’s reign. The services on 
which he was sent in Mangi’s reign have been already mentioned. 

2-The Printed Text mistakes this name too, and has Irak or Arak—3|—for 
g,l—and sends Irtuk, sometimes written Artuk, Bika into Chin, 


Irtuk— 53)! ri ‘ ch 
whereas he was left in charge of the great urdiis at Kara-Kuram of Kalur-an, 
to in a previous note. 


3 aj has already been referred : 
pape ees ‘ incipal events in the lives of the pre- 


4 As I have briefly referred to the pr ; : 3 
eae Mughal eae I will here relate, even at therisk of peti cee 
the other chief events in Mangii Ka’an’s Teign, in order to 
nd will compare it with the Chinese accounts, as 
and persons, are so widely different, and as, in 
ccurs, and numerous errors exist. 


d on the 2nd of March, 1253 A.D., 


rather too diffuse, 
complete the notice of him, ai 
the names of countries, places, 
other matters, iriwapean repens ai 
ear 631 H., which comme d : 
Pie g t well established on the throne, pi ore re 
: sts in the east and west, or rather, to speal mor y he 
eae! hronicles of these events, to secure possession of the countries wl | 
Oriental c! st artially subdued. Accordingly, in this, the second year 7% oa 
ne so veut made a great feast or banquet at the ancient peirat — 
pene hie it was over he nominated his youngest brother, Hulaki, 
Chingiz wate j-ran-Zamin, some of whose proceedings have hess — 
to age &: ‘This middle brother, Kubilae, into the countnes oft “ oo 
dats mee Mikali, the Jala-ir, was despatched along with him se gui 
pe tees ‘This well-known leader's title is not “* Guyaneg. o-yang, 
and pense Khita-is called him by, signifies great and me 
bain at had set out from Kara-Kuram, with the army, by the route, 
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through the insalubrity of the climate, and want of forage, 


apparently, they found grain and forage excessively scarce. They accordingly 
despatched information to the Ka’an, stating that it would be impossible to 
proceed by that route, and asked permission to march by another road into 
Kara-Jang [wil 3]. This is the tract of country which Rashid-ud-Din, 
quoting Al-Biriini, mentions. After noticing Diw-gir and the Ma’abar in the 
Dakhan of Hind, he says: ‘‘There is also another large territory which is 
Gandhar, and called by the Mughals Kara-Jang or Hamil [J-b], and its 
people are descended from Hindi and Khita-i [parents]. In the reign of Kubi- 
lae Ka’an it was subdued by the Mughals, On one side it joins Tibbat, on 
another, the frontier of Khitae, and on the third, Hind. Learned men have 
said that the people of three different countries are particularly celebrated for 
three different things : Hind for its numerous armies, the territory of Gandhar 
for its elephants beyond computation, and the Turks for horses,” 

I have previously narrated the Fanakati’s account of the geography of some 
of these parts [see note °, page 912], and the names of various countries of 
Khitae, Chin, and Maha-Chin, but it will be well to mention what refers to 
this very tract under discussion again, as great discrepancy exists with regard 
to the mode of writing the name of it. The Fanakati says: “To the S.W. of 
Khitée is another country, which they—the people of it—style Die-liti [4 s!» 
—in one A/S, written Dae-ki—yls], and the Mughals call it Gandhar [ 35 
—another 44S. has Gandah-har—ss5]. This country with us—the writer’s 
native country, Mawara-un-Nahr, and Turkistan—is known as Kandhar [ '#03]. 
It lies between Hind and Tibbat, and in one half of it the people are black 
[dark], and in the other half, white [fair]. The Mughals call all this white 
half Chaghan-Jang [e5\> yl], and the other Kara-Jang. 

It is doubtful what the meaning of Jang is, in fact it is very doubtful what is 
the correct word, for it is written ej|_—eil_—esl.—el,ls—and eh which 
may be read in various ways, but if one take the first form—elil»—in which per- 
haps it is chiefly written, it may be read, in the absence of vowel points, Janak, 
Janag, Jank, or Jang ; and from its being used with chaghan and kara, which 
are Turkish words for white and black, it must, without doubt, be Turkish 
likewise. Iam doubtful, however, whether the last form given above—e..l.— 
Jamak, is not, after all, the correct word. I have taken some trouble to 
in several works, and am sorry that there should still remain any 
















on, we arrive at some other facts. The Fanakati and 
of Khitae, the Chin of the Hindiis, and Jakit of the 

ist, is an extensive country called Manzi [\s;«—it is 
- and s,-—and sometimes, -by the Fanakati 
+, Maha-Chin by the Hindis, and lss— 


ously remarked, is written in so many 
e which is the most correct. It is 
"correctly and carefully written 
ish, S15—Tingtish, -LG— 
at the way in which it is 


oF 


> 
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were perishing. He despatched swift messengers into Tur- 


Jang by the Mughals, and Dae-lit in the language of Khitae—that is, by the 
a Consequently, from these various statements, Ningaish or Tingnash 
is the Kara and Chaghan Jang and the Gandhar of the Mughals, which con- 
titute the Manzi and Die-lia’ of the Chinese, the eee of the Hindis, 
and Kandhar of the Musalmans of Turkistan and Mawara-un-Nahr. 

I now return, after this necessary digression, to the request of the Ko-yang, 
Miikali, to enter this territory of Kara-Jing, or whatever it may be. His 
request was complied with, and he entered that territory with his forces, 
plundered it, and obtained what his troops were in want of, I notice, in 
ELLtoT, vol. 1, page 63, that ‘‘Waihind, capital of Kandahar, west of the 
Sind,” is said to be called ‘‘ Karajang” by the ‘‘Moghals.” This is a /itle 
out of the way, and must be an error certainly. 

This army under Kubilae and Mikali was ‘‘to enter Khitae [which nearly 
all historians say was finally subdued in Uktie’s reign, and that the Altan 
Khan disappeared or hung himself. See note at page 1139], Kara-Jang, Tibbat 
[&s—doubtful: the word is written +j—e.3—and csi], Tingkit, Solika 
or Silika [lily], Koli (gs, and parts of Hind which adjoin Chin and 
Maha-Chin.” 

The Chinese say that “ Mengko,” as they style Mangi, made his brother 
Ht-pi-lay, governor of all the territories south of the great Kobi or Desert, 
that is, Tartary bordering on the Great Wall of China, Lyan-tong; and the 
conquered provinces of China, In Decr., 1252 A.D. {Shawwal, the tenth 
month of 650 H.]}, Hii-pi-lay was directed to attack Tai-li-Fa in Yun-nan, and 
took along with him the general Hi-lyang-hotay [Mikali?], and Yanshi 

Mahmiid, Yalw4j ?}. 4 > 
er the a i envoys arrived at the urdi from Inta or Hinttis [Hind], 
to render homage. This was about the very time that Malik Sher Khan-i- 
Sunkar, the cousin of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, left his fief of Tabarhindah, with- 
drew cam Hind, and proceeded to the presence of Mangii Ka’an. See pages 

4 ore o 
oe ie ba ene Stang’ rn began to consider in what pie 
should himself lead an army, and, therefore, he held another great feast at 
ee the Shih-zadahs and Amirs appeared. This = ye i ee heir 
Korth Jiwan [ager 5858)—the ]idan is ioe ee this 
gt2, para. 4-—which is situated in the middle of Mughal pegs Poise 
The piece where, according to tradition, pie os pee renee gu 
e descent of the 
— : end tes me pagers: danced so much in the bee 
Mughals, es he had obtained success over the Tatars, and the Altan Khan’ 
0 pac he avenged his brother, Ukin-Barkak’s death. iat 
earls feast, Manga was advised by Darkae, the Raped? [one get eas 
P f the Chingiz Khan], an Amir of the tribe of eae ae ae 
ngs to invade Tingnash or Biktash {Ningaish). or say here, unre- 
pres for invading it, that it ~ he bo pet hate rail 
P and that 1 
duced a ii ae if, as previously mentioned, the Mughals hen 
ea oenia or Biktash by the name of Kara-Jang, for that was inva 
plundered by the Mughal troops under 
before. 


Mangtt 





Kubilae and Mikali, the Ko-yang, just 
that each of his uncles and 


Kwan, in reply to this advice, remarked, 
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kistaén and Mawara-un-Nahr, and called for horses for his 


brothers had subdued some country or other, and he would do the same [he 
had already done so in the campaigns in the west under Batti Khan, but before 
he succeeded to the throne], so, in the sixth year of his reign, in Muharram, 
652 4H,—February, 1254 A.D.—he determined to go to war with Tehukan 
[possibly, Tehikang], the Faghfir—the particular title given by Mubammadan 
writers to the ruler of Chin, but what language it is, is not said. Mangii 
accordingly left Artik—or Artiigh—sometimes written Irtik and Irtigh— 
Bikah, his next younger brother, in charge of the w/fises and wrdiis, and asso- 
ciated with him his eldest son, whose name is written in many ways equally un- 
certain— _S&,s5|—Aormaktiish, 5)! Aorangtish, and U-\%,s!—Aorangias, 
but, as he makes no figure whatever in history, it is immaterial. 

Respecting these events, the Chinese say that, in February, 1253 A.D. [the 
last month of the year650H. The year 651 H. commenced on the 2nd March, 
1253 A.D.], ‘*Mengko” assembled the Princes and Grandees at the river 
Onon, and determined upon sending armies to make further foreign conquests, 
“one into India and Kashmir, another into Korea, and a third against the 
Khalifah,” which was to be the most numerous, under his brother ‘* Hyu- 
le-hd” [Hulaki], Among the generals was ‘‘ Kakan [the Manjanik-chi 7], 
son of Ko-chey, son of Ko-pan-yu,” who were generals of the Chingiz Khan, 
a native of Ching, dependent on Wha-chew, in the district of Si-gan-Fa, 
capital of Shen-si, a very learned man. 

‘“ Hii-pi-lay ” [Kubilae] had assembled his forces the previous year [1252 
A.D.—649-50 H.], at Lin-tau-Fa, in Shen-si, entered Sew-chwen, and, by 
difficult roads, through mountains and by precipices, reached the river Kin-sha 
or Kyang. At this period, great part of Yun-nan was ruled by Princes inde- 
pendent of China, Tali had a king of its own, and he was taken, with that 
city, in December of that year. ‘‘ Hii-pi-lay” subdued several neighbouring 
Princes, and reached Tibbat, where several others submitted to him. After 
this he returned to his government, leaving Hi-lyang-hotay [the Ko-yang, 
Miikali 7] in command, 

Again, in 1254 A.D. [652 H., which commenced on the 20th Feby., 1254], 
the Chinese writers state that ‘‘Mengko” again assembled the Princes and 
Grandees at the source of the river Onon, made many new regulations, and 
ered the commanders of troops in China to lay in great magazines of pro- 
) parts of Ho-nan as had walled cities. Iitherto the Mughals 
in ns into Sew-chwen to pillage, and had often to retreat, 

for v subsistence [as in Kubilae’s case, to 
ngko” directed the general Wang-te- 
towns, and lay in stores of 


of Rajab, the seventh month 
1 Mengko” received the 
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army, Trustworthy persons related, on this wise, that his 


built, which was called Kay-ping-Fi, and, afterwards, Shang-ti; yet Kara- 
Kuram [although neither a city nor town] still continued to enjoy a jurisdicti 
of greater extent ’—it was still the as/ yizrat of the Chingiz Khan. 

The foundation of this place therefore has been wrongly ascribed to Kubilae, 
who founded Khan-Baligh, instead of to ‘‘Mengko,” but that it was more 
convenient, as to position, than the vicinity of Kara-Kuram, and Kalir-an, is 
absurd, unless for the convenience of his easterz subjects and dominions alone. 
There may have been another reason, and an important one. Kara-Kuram 
depended a great deal on provisions brought from a long distance, and, should 
supplies, by any chance, have been cut off, famine would have arisen, as was 
subsequently proved. 

This new capital, ‘* Kay-ping-Fu,” afterwards ‘ Shang-ti,” is apparently the 
Shandu, and Ciandu of Polo, ‘‘Xandu” in Ramusio, and “Tons” of Hayton. 
“Tr stood,” it is stated, ‘‘in the country of Karchin on the river * Shan-tii,” 
N.N.E. of Pekin, and “seems to be,” says a writer in ASTLEY’s “* CoLLEeTion,” 
“ Chau-nayman-suma, which is one of three ruins marked in the Missioners’ 
map, on the river Shangti.” Hayton calls it Ions. “Passing out of the 
gate, Hi-fong-kew in Pe-che-li, you find yourself in Karchin, Ohan, Naman 
[Nieman], and Korchin. It is divided into ten standards ; and the country of 
the Mughals of Korchin extends to the Sira Mir-dn—the great river Sit 
Mar-an in the Mughal language signifies a great river, and Piraé a smaller one. 

To continue the Chinese accounts before returning to the Mughal records 
quoted by the Musalman writers, in whose time the Mughals had to a bea) 
siderable extent become Musalmans likewise, they say that, in 1257 ve) e 
year 655 H. began on the 18th January, 1257 A.d.], “ Mengko ge 
to his generals in Se chwen, Hu-quang, and Kyene a ae ae 
the Song {empire} on all sides, resolving to begin himself bin oS santa 
to say, Se-chwen, which therefore is equivalent with Tingnas! piece eas 
the Musaimin weiter Mats-Chin fs eine month uly ihe seen 

scribed by the Fanakati and others, er U a a! @ : 
oe of 655 i he appointed his brother, Alipt-ko Cink 
in charge at Kara-Kuram. ” There is some discrepancy : e re i? ait 
i d Chinese dates, because he was appointed in the first month o! : ee 
tans mentioned. ‘Jn the same month, Mengko ” set ee ptrveps 
in of ‘* Lewpan in Shen-si,” where the Chingiz Khan di oe ss 
a before at page 1087, was situated on the a < —- 
f ‘ . i ere 
Ningaish, and Khivjah]. . He was merit yee pi fee “0 om 
his brother Hi-pi-lay, : sacs to submit himself to the Ka’an. This 
espa Ni ae? hat the suspicions he entertained against him 
ne 


iven.” this matter 
were removed and he was completely forgiven. I shall refer to 


i and 
— i-lay ” was directed by ‘* Mengko’ } to eee fee! aga: 
prepare a the siege of bar gee ae . : — — — pa 
to Hang-chew, the metropolis of Che- yang, pene Song 
-j nominated to comman 
ee itl an pd Mughal accounts from oO os when, early 
wi a aS | 
‘April, 1254 4.D.—Mangu aise 
eet Ee rae oe ceeat urls and wos, along with His iss sot 
se e say his son Serki. 
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lieutenants and governors, who were in Turkistan and Ma- 


To enumerate all the names, and give all the details, respecting those Shah- 
zidahs, Amirs, and troops, which accompanied him, and the preparations 
made, would occupy far more space than can be afforded here : at some future 
time I hope to do so. Suffice it to say that they included a great number of 
Shah-zadahs, Amirs, and forces, both of the Dast-i-Chap—the left hand—and 
Dast-i-Rast—the right hand—which latter they style (i.e. the territory they 
occupy] Jaiikit or Jakit, which signifies the forces of Khitae, Tingkiit, 
Khiirjah, and Siikanka [\G,.], because the Mughals, in their dialect, used 
to call those parts Jatikiit or Jakut. The army of Mangii Ka’in amounted, it 
is said, to the immense number of 600,000, one half of which belonged to the 
Dast-i-Chap, and whose leader was the Shah-zadah, Taghachir [there is no 
such name as ‘* Zhugatshur”’], son of U-Tigin, the younger brother of the 
Chingiz Khan. 

As Mangii issued forth on his way, he received the news of the death of the 
Ni-yin, Belkiitde, half brother of the Chingiz Khan, who had attained the age 
of 110 years, and who had done good service in the latter’s time. Mangii also 
received an account of his brother Kubilie’s movements with his forces ; and 
that, as Kubilae, at this time, was indisposed—he was afflicted with gout, or 
dard-i-pae—if he were allowed to take repose for a time, it would be well. 
Kubilae was permitted, accordingly, to return to his wrdiis, as a temporary 
measure, to get better. 

This evidently is what the Chinese histories refer to as a disagreement between 
the brothers, and Kubilie’s being suspected, and forgiven, but the Musalman 
writers never so much as hint at anything of the kind, and the two accounts 
are wholly contrary to each other. Although Kubilae had permission to retire 
to his wrdus he did not do so, but again returned to his post. It was at this 
time likewise, that Shiramin, who was not to be trusted, was put to death 
before Kubilae departed. Perhaps it is this incident that the Chinese writers 
got hold of. 

Having set out, in the summer of 653 H.—about June, 1255 A.D.—Mangii 
yeached the boundaries of the territories of Tingkit and Tingnash or Biktash 
[Ningaish], at the place named Afwan or Aftian Shan [y\+ y!y!—it was Lewak 
‘Shin—pl G34 before. See note, page 1088], within the confines of Tingnish 

a ha em which is the place where the Chingiz Khan died. 

‘ the latter part of the year he moved forward for the purpose of 
e Masiil [Jj] Kahlukah or Pass, and forced it. With little 
: -d twenty fortresses, and subdued a territory known 
‘one copy of Alff the first word is Jan—g'+], 

e whole of it, tuned his face towards a great 





















the name of this place, 
facilities which the Arabic 
ssly written. In the best 
is Miili-Sang, as above, 
the former, and in other 
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wara-un-Nahr, in a very short space of time—less than 


that he might reduce to submission the fortified cities of Fang-ching [= Ubls] 
—the words are without points, and may be meant for Mang[blJ-ching— 
and Mang-Fin[ys3 WL]. Taghachar reached the foot of that fortress [the last 
mentioned place], and invested it for a week, but, during that time, having 
ere no sign of success, he marched away, and returned to his own wrdis. 
angii Ka’an was excessively wroth at this proceeding, and vowed he would 
punish Taghachar in such a way that others should take example therefrom, 
but he did not live to do so. 
The place before which Mangi Ka’an sat down in 654 H., was, according 
to the Habib-us-Siyar, “a fortified mountain of prodigious height and circuit, 
and furnished with all things necessary to withstand an enemy. Winter came 
and passed, and spring set in, and the summer of 655 H. arrived [the summer 
of 1257 a.D.]. The excessive heat brought on a pestilence among the troops, 
and most of his army perished. Mangi, who, for a long period, had been 
investing this strong place, took to drinking deeply, in order to ward off the 
danger of catching the disease, but his health gave way in consequence, and he 
was taken ill, and died eight days after, in Muharram—the first month—of 
656 H. [about the middle of January, 1258 4.D.]on the banks of the Kobighah 
Mir-an [yljg+ ate233], after a reign of eight years.” The circumstances related by 
our author, although very brief, contain some interesting particulars respecting 
these events, which no authors I have been quoting mention. 
There is considerable discrepancy, too, and some doubt, concerning the date 
of Mangii’s death. 
Alfi, oi its authorities, the Raugat-us-Sala, the Fanakati, and the Muntakhab- 
ut-Tawarikh, say it happened in 655 H. The Habib-us-Siyar says it took 
place in 654 HL. while Guzidah and Fasih-i say it was in 657 H., and that he 
reigned nine years, and was forty-eight—some say forty-six—when he died. 
The Fanakati says his reign was six years and two months. : 
The last of these dates—657 i.—is undoubtedly correct, because his brother, 
Hulaka, in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 655 H., sent Khar Shah, Badshah of dhe: Minin 
hidah, to his camp, after obtaining possession of Alamit ; and, by Mangii Ka’an’s 
command, he was put to death by the way. Mangi, therefore, could = ead 
sibly have died in 654 H., nor in the first month of 655 H. Another a is : it 
Hulaki sent the news to Mangii of the capture of Baghdad, and the murder 
f the last Khalifah, together with an account of events which had happened 
z oat 6 nd which news reached him, Therefore, allowing for the 
bs diese ne mete separated the brothers, the first month of 657 H.— 
Lae oes —is, evidently, the more correct date. Oun author, who 
Jennanys tig in the fifth month of 658 H.—about the end of February, 
ne eat ears to have very recently become aware of his death by report. 
ester ct the Chinese version of these events for the sake of 

i Be site ee ang-hotay ” having made conquests in the countries 
compe Se: »” subsequent to his subjugation of Tibbat in 1255 A.D 
pordering on kenge ny my Tong-king,” and: Kochin-China,” then 
—653 H.—penetrat be a of ‘Gan-nan,” ruined its capital, and plundered 
comprehended ae Cava to “Tali,” when “Mengko” ordered him 
eae ve pdepiclay ” in the siege of VO-chang-F [capital of the province of 


De! forces entered ‘‘Se-chwen » in three bodies, each in a different 


pees 
direction. ‘As soon as the army passed the mountain of * Li-pan” [this is 
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one week—purchased 80,000 horses from Samrkand and 


the Chinese name for the place where the Chingiz Khan died], ‘ Po-li-cha,” a 
great Tartar [Mughal] lord, was appointed to command the first body, Mu-ko, 
the Ka’an’s brother, the second, while ‘‘ Mengko ” commanded the third, and 
took the route of Han-chong-Ffi in Shen-si. He was vigorously opposed by 
the troops of the Song in Se-chwen. “ Mengko” now sent on, in advance, 
Nyew-lyen of the Chanchu tribe, whose father and grandfather were greatly 
renowned in the army, in the beginning of the year 1250—656 H.—to obtain 
information. He learnt that Ata-hi, the Mughal general in Ching-ta-Fa, was 
in great extremity, being invested on all sides by the Song. He, Nyew-lyen, 
having reached Ho-chew, resolved to succour Ata-hi, but his efforts were of 
no avail, for the Song took it, and Ata-hfi died. Nyew-lyen, now grown 
desperate from want of success, posted himself between the Song army and 
Ching-tti, to which he immediately marched, and soon after succeeded in 
gaining possession of it. Finding that the Ka’an had reached Kang-chong-F i, 
he left the city in charge of another officer, moved to Mahi, and sent forces to 
facilitate ‘‘ Mengko’s” passage of the river Kyan-lin by a bridge of boats. 
The other two bodies of troops having rejoined him, Long-gan-Fi was 
captured, and Lan-chew [now Pau-ning-F a] surrendered. ‘The general ITi- 
lyang-hotay entered China, on his return from Gan-nan, by Tung-quin, moved 
forward to Quang-si, and seized Quey-lin-Fa, the capital of that province: 
The Chinese were surprised to find him penetrate as far as Chang-sha, a city of 
Hu-quang, which he invested in the beginning of 1259 A.D., equivalent to the 
first month of 657 H., which ended on December 16th of that year, and which 
completely agrees with the year given in Guzidah. 

On the first day of the same year, 1259 A.D.—the 28th of December began 
the year 657 H.—‘* Mengko” reached the mountain Chong-quey, where the 
Chalar (Jala-ir], To-whan, affirmed that the war in Se-chwen would turn out 
unfortunate from heat and moisture, which would destroy the troops, and 
advised a retreat. Pa-li-che, the Orla [Arlat], said that To-whan spoke thus 
through fear, and advised the Ka’An to continue the campaign ; so “ Mengko” 

letermined to continue the war, and to invest Ho-chew, which he accordingly 
rary. Nyew-lyenadvanced to co-operate with him, and constructed 
near Fii- fi, while another leader went and took up a 

W ‘the borders of Ha-quang. An attack was 
‘February, another in March, while, in April, there 

z twenty ea One day, however, the Mughals 
lls, and ma  gfeat slaughter among the defenders, 
sed inese general attacked the raft bridge, 
i it leagues S.S.E. of Ho-chew, 
Jin?], but was attacked by 
were, however, 
“Mengko” resolved 
On the roth of 
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Bukhara, and, adding them to those which they had pur- 


chased in Upper Turkistan, despatched them [to Manga 
Khan's army]. 


They also related, that, after some time, the king of 
Chin brought such an immense army, as cannot come 
within the compass of number or computation, and, in the 
end, Mangii Khan, and his army, were overthrown, and 
reached a mountain [range] round about [nearly] the 
whole of which range was the sea, and morass ; and, in 
that mountain [range], Mangi Khan, with the whole of 
the Mughal army, perished from famine. 

The reign of Mangii Khan was nine years. 


Thus fell ‘‘Mengko,” at the age of fifty-two, after a reign oftnine yan 
Such is the Chinese account, which is very different from that of the 
Mughals. * 

To return to the Mughal accounts. Mangii’s son, Astitae Aghiil, leaving 
the Ni-yin, Kand-kie—'43—in command of the troops, took up the coffin 
of his father, and conveyed it to his urdis [the urdiis of his four wives] ; and, 
for four days successively, they made mourning for the late Ka’an. The first 
day in the urdit of Kunkie [523] Khatiin, who was also called Koludi [333], 
and Koliidi [g29's5], the daughter of the Gurgan or son-in-law of the Chingiz 
Khan, Uldie, scn of Barti, of the Angiris tribe. This Khattin had born 
Mangi two sons, the eldest, Balta, and the youngest [he is said previously to 
have been Mangi''s eldest] Aormaktash, Aorangtish, or Aorangias, and one 
daughter, Mayaliin by name. 

The second day, the corpse was removed to the wrdi of Tuwaw-chin Loves! 
who is also called Tanaw-chin [oxes¥8], and ‘Tara-chin [ye)s3], but all these 
names are more or less doubtful, of the tribe of Bayait. She bore him a 
son, Serki, also written Sherki, previously alluded to. ; 

On the third day it was conveyed to the urdi of Ughil-Kiimish Khattn, 
the Uir-at, who had accompanied him on this expedition. She was of the 
family of his mother, Siar-Kukibi Bigi, and was a woman of strong mind 
and force of character. At first she had been betrothed to Mangi’s father. 
She used to style Kubilae and Hulaki, her husband’s brothers, “‘farzands,” or 
sons, and they paid her great respect. She bore no son, but had two daughters. 

On the fourth day the corpse was taken to the urda of Kasi [LS] 
Khiatiin. She was of the tribe of Iljikiah or Iljikin, an offshoot of the Kungk- 
d bore him a son named Aside, previously mentioned, : 

The first and third Khiatiins were free born: the two others were handmaids, 
‘but there were many others of lesser note. On each day, in each wd, the 
coffin was placed upon a throne, and they made Jemientaaety over the corpse. 
‘After the mourning ceremonies, the body of the Ka’an was buried at the — 
called Balkan or Barkan—‘1’ and *y? being interchangeable Ea h 
is styled the Yakah Kurik, that is to say, i the exclusively prohil {spot],’ 
at the side of the Chingiz Khan, and Talai or Tul Khan, his grandfather 


d father. : 
ver Our author has forgotten to notice, 


fir-ats, an 


or would not notice, a remarkable 


————— 
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May Almighty God prolong the reign of the present 


matter concerning the Dihli kingdom, which happened in the reign of his 
patron, and during the reign of Mangii Ka’an. 

Early in 646 H., Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’iid Shah, the e/der drvther, it must 
be remembered, of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah, who had hitherto 
been feudatory of Kinnauj, was made feudatory of Sanbhal and Buda’iin, this 
last being one of the most important fiefs of the Dihli empire, but, without 
proceeding thither, he became frightened at something which our author 
conceals, and fled, by way of Sihnur, towards Lohor [see pages 684 and 818]. 
His flight may have been caused through fear or suspicion of Ulugh Khan, in 
whose hands the whole power now centred, and who very shortly after 
married his daughter to the Sultan. What Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’iid Shah, 
subsequently did, or whither he went, is also made a profound mystery of. 
Lohor, too, is mentioned at this period in connexion with him, after its never 
being once mentioned since its capture and sack by the Mughals, in 639 H., 
when it was lost to Dihli. 

A few months after this Prince’s flight, in the eighth month of the same 
year, we find the Sultan moving with his forces as far as the river Biah—which 
then fféwed in its old bed—and his marching back again, but why he marched, 
and what his army did, is not mentioned anywhere by our author, but it was, 
without onnected, in some way, with his brother's flight. 

{ . 650 11.. the Sulfiin set out, intending to march to Ughchah and 

2 and $25], but only reached the banks of the Biah when 
broke out [pages 693 and $26], and Ulugh Khan was 
was in 651 H. Nothing more is mentioned about 
Shah, until 652 H., when we find him, in com- 
other Maliks, advancing towards the capital, 
ly to upset the Raybani faction ; and then our 
the Sultin’s brother ‘‘came from the side of 
all this time, from 646 to 652 H., is not 

er place [page 700], however, it seems that 
anf faction was intended, for we are told 
od between the two personages” —the 
Lohor decame the fief—not that the 
“Mas'iid Shah.” Inanother place 
-i-Sunkar, who had left Hind 

i’an [see note %, page 1198], 
or, and joined the Prince 
e between them, and the 
ents and followers fell into 
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ae of Islam to the end of the existence of mankind, 
a : preserve the Khan-i-A’zam, Ulugh Khan, in power 
and authority, to the end of the world! Amin.® 


VIII.—HULAKU, SON OF TULI, SON OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN. 
Hulakii? is the brother of Mangi Khan, and Tali [his 


Bille ci ng it oy ee 
ows tl ie ree 4 uy ay $ binge such trouble, as he was in Hind up to 
MPAA tein ig bet be es [Sher Khan-i-Sunkar. He did leave his 
and 792], out of fear of Ulugh Ki My aed 649850 ai Bice pages 695 
Ki’in eeriiadied that a befitting gery. ould a BRS 
yarligk was ated to the Nii-yi ae re iene. te epi: 
Tidus and as far east as th 2 BE are, : mt Ps ae ae eae ae 
eg hee - e a = coe ‘anj-ab], to aid him with histroops, 
Ma alal- eturned therefore, and he was permitted to take possession 
of the districts of Luhawir [Lahor], Kiichah [also written Kiijah—a$—and 
always mentioned in connexion with Banian. See pages 627 and 750], and 
Siidharah, which parts were then subject to the Mughals, and thus he contented 
himself with a little out of much.” 

Rubruquis, curiously enough, confirms the above. He says that about the 
15th of June, 1254 a.D.—about the fourth month of 652 H.—when the Kaan 
held a great assembly at Kara-Kuram, at which a number of ambassadors 
attended, he noticed the ambassador from the Sultan of India. This could be 
no other than Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’iid Shah, and his party, or Sher Khan- 
i-Sunkar, for it is quite certain that no ambassador was ever sent from 
India by Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah. They brought with them, as a pre- 
sent, eight leopards, and ten hounds for coursing, which were taught to sit on 
the horses’ buttocks. The same traveller also says he returned for six weeks 
the same road westward, along with this very ambassador, and then he struck 
off to the left—the east. It isa pity he has not mentioned the ambassador's 
name. 

That this account is correct is without doubt, from what our author allows to 
escape him, Well might he say that Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ id Shah, 
‘advanced from the side of Lohor,” that ‘‘some of the Amirs interposed 


between the two personages,” and that “* Lohor became his fief.” The early 


history of the kingdom of Dihli has yet to be written. The Aistory of a 
country is not to be rendered correctly from the accounts of a single author, 
or single extracts from two or three authors merely. See also pages 793, 862, 
and 863. ; sag 

6 [hope this is a sufficient proof to show that this work was written i 
Sultan Nasir-ud-Din’s reign, and not in that of his successor, although, like 
much more, it is not contained in the Calcutta Printed Text. : 

1 [need not tell the Oriental scholar, who can read the letters of the Persian 


alphabet for himself, in rlias 


that the first letter of this name is simple a 
Jaki, the only variations of which are— 9 ye— Halak 9 Hues and 


_Hula’a, as our author sometimes writes it; 
‘those who cannot read 


. . >, ; . fof: 
ations, second-hand, or mere compilations from the works eye 


the original for themselves, and have to trust to trans 
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father] was the youngest of the Chingiz Khan’s sons. 
When the Chingiz Khan crossed the Jihin into Khurasan, 
he despatched Tuli towards Nishapir, Hirat, and Marw ; 
and Tali took all those cities, and destroyed them, Trust- 
worthy persons related, that Tali was a good-looking youth ; 
and, when he returned from Khurasan to Turkistan, he 
died, leaving four sons,* as has been previously recorded. 
When Manga Khan, son of Tiili, ascended the throne, 
he despatched Hulakii into the countries of I-ran and’Ajam, 
and assigned those territories to him; and the armies 
which were in ’Irak, and the troops which were in Turkis- 
tan, Khatlan, Tae-kan,’ and Kunduz, and the forces which 
were in the territories of Ghir, Khurasan, Hirat, and the 
Garmsir, were all directed to obey the command of Hulakt. 
On Hulaki’s entering Khurasin he chose Badghais' as 
hi hhead-quarters ; and the Maliks of the different parts of 
: esented themselves before him. 
hal army of Jurmaghiin, which was in ‘Irak, 
ly fighting and carrying on hostilities with 
ne Lord of the Faithful, but, on no occasion, 
, was it able to gain the superiority over the 
h’s capital ; and the infidels used con- 
ted, more particularly in their attempts 
Safahan [Isfahan]. It occupied the 
before they were able to gain posses- 
If the Kazi of Safahan had not attained 



















whose meanings and words too may have been misun- 
[for some one to explain to them] that to produce 

tbe written S45 or 5 Ns or $958 or 894 which no 
not even a Schiefner in ‘‘ Mongol.” Quartre- 
‘Von Hammer, Hulaku. How D’Ohsson may 
not seen his work, but, however it may be, 


“See also’ “ Mongols Proper,” 
‘Huulaka, and Artuk Baka, were the 
neant here, which is in the same 
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HE a us, wee would not have found it possible 
Novis, ee or the army of Jurmaghin, and the 
“a as oa ee Phe period of fifteen years, continued 
ene a A ita wage war before the gate of 
mad e : its environs. During this entire period of 

» th people of Safahan kept the city gates open, so 
that, night and day, the gates used not to be closed; and, 
through the great valour and spirit of the holy warriors of 
Safahan, the Mughals did not have the power of entering 
the city, until a party of powerful renegades seduced an 
individual from the right path to assassinate the Kazi, 
saying: “It is necessary to kill the Kazi because the 
trouble and annoyance of defending the city is caused by 
him.” After they had martyred the Kazi the city was 
taken. 

When, in the year 655 H., the Amir-i-- Alam [Lord of the 
Standard ]* of the rightful Khalifah, Al-Musta’sim * B’illah, 
the Lord of the Faithful—God reward him !—whose name 
was Suliman Shah, the Aiytbi Turk-man—on whom be 
the mercy of the Almighty \—entered ‘Irak with the 
troops of the Khilafat, he defeated the Mughal forces which 
were in the territory of Azarbaijan, and in ‘Irak, and sent 
great numbers of Mughals to hell, so that the Mughal 
troops were unable to stand before Suliman Shah, and the 
forces of the Khalifah’s dominions. They [the Mughals] 


2 This name does not occur in the other works I have been quoting. It is 
written in several different ways— og be ke osh— ops— opts 
and even » The doings of Jurmaghiin are not given in any detail by the 
Pro-Mughal writers, because there were no successes to record 5 and Isfahan 
is mever once mentioned from the time of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, up to this period, 
an interval of twenty-seven years, which is significant. 

3 Lord of the Standard, equivalent to the Gonfalonier under the Popes, 
in the middle ages. The Amir-i-’Alam commanded the troops of the 


ilafat. 

eer text, in every instance, has pase!l— Al-Mu’tasim—and in several other 
works, including the Rangoon ie name is thus written, but the majority 

ars ha -2)| as above, which is correct. oy 

. . apices 9 had finished with the Tsma’ilis in the Kuhistan and Alamiit,he 
set ont towards Lanbah-Sar, but, finding it was not likely to be — eae 
left a considerable force to invest it, under Ta-ir Baka, and march =e Ane 
Kazwin, whither his and other families had been sent, and annie ie. 
seven leagues of it, on the 27th of Zi-Hijjah, 654 5. Subsequently, 


arched to 
ul-Awwal, 655 Hy he 


moved from the vicinity of Kazwin, ander 
Hamadan, where the Ni-yin, Tanju, the Baisiit, from Dajan, presented 
: 412 
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despatched swift messengers to Hulakii, in Khurasan, and 
sought aid from him, Hulaka got ready the forces of 
Khurasin, both Mughal and others, and determined to 
march into ‘Irak, and set out towards it. 


ACCOUNT OF THE FALL OF THE CAPITAL OF THE 
KHILAFAT. 


When Hulakii set out towards ‘Irak, the Malik of 
Mausil, whom they were wont to style Badr-ud-Din-i-Li- 
1i °“—on whom be the Almighty’s curse!—had consented 


to receive a Mughal Shahnah {Intendant]. The Ata- 
bak, Abi-Bikr,’ son of Sa’d, ruler of Fars, likewise had a 


Shahnah, and had agreed to pay tribute to the Mughals ; 


himself. -Hulaki was not well disposed towards that great leader, on account 
of some yeflection he had made, and he had therefore summoned Tanjii to his 
_ He said to him: ‘Since thou hast been occupying the place of 
it hast thou done? what ranks hast thou broken? what rebel 

submission? and what enemy hast thou made a friend ?” 
‘and replied : “During this period of time I have 
| wha, was in the power of my hand to do, in that I 
myself. Among other things I have taken a certain 
and cleared all the tracts between Rai and Rim 
uence of the difficulty of the road to Baghdad, and 
f troops of the Khilafat, in the neighbourhood of that 
| have been guarded from disaster; and now the 
and power of commanding whatever he may please.” 
cooled on his hearing these words, and he said to 
to proceed. towards the frontiers of Sham and Riim, 
them, as far even as the sea of Maghrib [some 
Tanji accepted this task; and, the very 
which he carried slaughter and devasta- 
was recalled, and, while on the march, 
Early in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 655 1.— 
‘Trak-i-’Arab, and attack Bagh- 
reached it on the 12th of Rajab. 
half, during which the Mughals 

e again turned towards Hamadin, 
| on the roth of Ramazan. 
ut Hamadan, near to Khanah- 
in,” and there he began to get 
from this that he 
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and from both of these rulers bodies of cavalry arrived to 
the assistance of the infidel army. The infidel forces 


gathered around Hulaki in ’Irak, and turned their faces 
towards Baghdad. 


The Lord of the Faithful, Al-Musta’sim Biillah, had a 
Wazir, a rafizi [a shi’ah heretic] of bad religion, and his 
name was Ahmad, the ’Alkami® Between him, the 
Wazir, and the eldest son of the Lord of the Faithful, who 


* ’Alkamah is the name of a city in Afrikah, or Mauritania, and the name 
of aman. Itis also the coloquintida, and is used to signify anything very 
bitter. ’Alkami here refers to a native of ’Alkamah, 

Mu’ayyid-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of *Abd-ul-Malik, the ?Alkami, at the 
time of Al-Musta’sim’s accession to the Khilafat, held the office of Ustad-i- 
Dar, and was suspected, by many, but not by the Khalifah himself, of being 
much against his accession, and of wishing to have set up the Khalifah’s 
brother instead. In 642 H., the Wazir, Nasir-ud-Din, Muhammad, a very 
aged man, was removed from office, and Ibn ? Alkami was installed as his 
successor, a most unfortunate act, and the chief cause of the downfall of the 
Khilafat. 

The new Wazir was an eloquent man, of vast attainments, and who, in the 
composition of poetry and prose, had no equal, He was generous and liberal, 
and clever in the administration of state affairs. In this office he had no 
partner or associate, and the government was under his entire control ; but he 
was a Shi’ah in faith, and thus an enemy to the house of "Abbas. He did not 
consider that the other officials of the Court paid him that respect and attention 
which he thought he was entitled to; and, by inuendo, they were wont to 
reproach and rail at him as a heretic. The Khalifah was cognizant of all this, 
hem from behaving in such a way towards the Wazirs 


and used to prohibit t M ; 
ss ished in his heart hatred towards the Khalifah, his family, 
nevertheless, he nourts! in his ee 


is C ; K d care to co 
and the rest of his Court ; but he took good : 
soul suspected what was contained within his heart, Matters went on mn this 


manner until the eldest son [by some writers, the brother] of the Khalifah, 


the Amir, Abia-Bikr, who, through his father’s weakness of character, had been 


i i hodox Sunnis, 
o assume to himself the protectorship of the ort! 
with more zeal than was perhaps advisable, despatched a body of se = 
suburb of Karkh of Baghdad, which was known as the mahailah o} : 
Shi'ah’s of the Ahl-i-Bait, to quell a serious disturbance which had soa - 
there between the Shi’ahs and Sunnis, the Shi’ahs patie ee — pe 
{ Hashi ing i . In doing this, the ‘ - 
Hashim dwelling in the same suburb. to 
prio rea and allowed his men to treat the Shi’ah women as though they 
, 


were the women of infidels captured in war, carrying them seated before them 
on their horses, through tl 


he bazars of Baghdad, bare-headed and pare-footed. 
When the Wazir became aware of this, the 


bridle of his heart’s secret = 

in his ed within Himself, that, even if he 

his gras , and, in his rage, he vow : Lae 
or fe is aig he would wreak revenge upon all Sunnis for this a 

D:) r 
alifah’s son- pat 
oe : ey night he pondered the matter in his mind, 
a d deliberated how pest he could bring about 


or is family, and the Sunnt people. At a tee 


and communed within 
the destruction of his 


————— 
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was named Amir Abi-Bikr, enmity had arisen on account 


Hulaki Khan, after having completed the downfall of the Mulahidahs, had 
been commissioned to invade ’Irak-i-’Arab, and reduce the Khalifah. Con- 
sidering this a great piece of good luck, the Wazir resolved to profit by it. 
He forthwith set to work to render the design of the Mughals successful, and 
enable them to gain possession of Baghdad without trouble and without delay, 
by opening communication with Hulaki, and giving him all the information 

he could. 
He accordingly represented to the Khalifah saying: ‘‘Thank God, the 
Lord of the Faithful this day is at peace with all the different rulers. All of 
them are loyal and subservient to him ; and, at all times, they pray for his 
prosperity and security, and in no way desire to encounter the forces of the 
Khilafat. In truth, the Khalifah is without rival and without adversary. 
Now it seems contrary to forethought and prudence, under these circumstances, 
that such an expenditure should go on every year from the treasury for the 
payment of so many troops ; and, if the Lord of the Faithful will permit, I 
F will despatch the various officers of the troops to different localities in the 
dominions on civil duties, and the troops may be <lisbanded, 
r ‘ cer and a vast deal of 
cavalry were kept up by the Khalifah, and 
ting the contingents of the vassals of the 
ifah, in his love of wealth, considering all 
he traitor to carry out his scheme. After 
and the capital almost denuded of troops. 
sain with Hulaki, and despatched an agent 
loyalty, and urging upon him that he 
| to subdue "Trak-i-’Arab, and capture 
mplished, and that his services were at 
hsta the proofs and arguments he gave in his 
) - some time, did not place much faith in the 
‘Tbn *Alkami continued to send communications, and 
subject, Hulaki consulted with another traitor—the 
the Tisi, who had, by this time, gained complete 
high position in Hulaki’s confidence and service. 
*Ulama of the Shi’ah sect, and having his own 
by the downfall of the ’Abbasis, entered into the 
after Ibn ’Alkami had communicated direct 
pretended that it was necessary to consult 
ining on the campaign, and this he was 
imagined : he stated that he 
was favourable, and 
the Khalifah, Musta’sim, to 
would be subdued by 
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of the despoiling of the vafizzs who inhabited Karkh, and 


and his demands were, among other matters, that the Khalifah should beware 
of manifesting impotent rage, and should neither strike his fist against an iron 
spike, nor attempt to plaster over the sun with mud mortar, pepe Ae ett 
deeply regret it, and sovereignty would turn away its face from him, ** Our 
advice is,” he said, ‘that thou shouldst demolish the defences of Baghdad) 
fill up the ditch, make over the direction of state affairs to thy son, and present 
thyself before us, in order that thou mayest dwell in safety from the oth of 
God. If thou art not coming thyself, send thy Wazir, the Sar Dawat-Dar, and 
Suliman Shah—the two latter, especially the last, were the mainstay of the 
state, and-chief obstacle in the traitor’s way—in order that our messages, 
without detriment or addition, may reach thee ; for, if thou dost not give thine 
ear to our friendly exhortations and advice, get thy forces ready, and prepare 
for war ; for we have girded up our loins to fight with thee, and are ready. 
Further understand, that, when we shall reach Baghdad, whether thou art in 
the heavens above or in the earth beneath, they will bring to thee our 
preremptory command, which is like unto fate’s.” 

The Khalifah’s reply, transmitted through his own envoys, @ mixture of 
admonition, boasting, and defiance, concluded: ‘‘Listen, young man, there- 
fore, to the admonition we have given thee, and retain it in thy mind; and go 
back again whence thou camest, otherwise prepare for war and come.” The 
Mughal envoys, on their return, were met outside the city by a great mob, who 
insulted and reviled them, and even spat upon them, in hopes that the Mughal 
envoys might do or say something which they might turn into a pretext for 
laying violent hands upon them. Here again was an opportunity for the 
Wazir: hearing of the disturbance, he, at once, despatched a body of his 
household slaves to guard the envoys, and conduct them safely out of the 
danger ; and they, on their return to Hulaki’s camp, related all the good 
offices of the Wazir on the occasion. 

The Khalifah’s envoys, on the other hand, were angrily dismissed, with 
fresh threats, from the halting-place of Panj-Angusht 5 and their report of 
what they had seen and heard made the Khalifah feel anxious and downhearted. 
He consulted with his Wazir, whose traitorous conduct was, of course, wholly 
unknown té him. He advised that the Khalifah a make ¥ “ bm 

at wealth he ssessed, and endeavour, by means of it, to ward of 
Sates, and ia oni presents should be sent. For the Khan, a thousand 
bales of the finest fabrics, such as silk, fine linen, cloth, and other valuable 
wares and commodities, 2 thousand dakstt {hairy, double-humped] camels, 
and a thousand fine *Arab horses, caparisoned befittingly ; and, for the Mughal 
Shah-zadahs and great Amirs, presents suitable to their rank and a oo 

The Jami’-ut-T ‘awarikh puts ee A on in ie id by 3" _ 

‘o doubt, and says that the azir—who, ac account, 
Se iat Jamb—advised that the Khalifeh, his re <a ~~ 
apologies » to the barbarian, Hulaki, “* insert his name a e 2 ete an 
tamp the coin with his name ,” that the Khalifah was wubns Bie se 
that Mujahid-ud-Din, and others, with whom the author of that one — 
all the knaves and vagabonds of Baghdad, “out of preys : Meee 
dit.” ‘That city, however, is not the only place where tralSis 
eee: & jd not sacrifice “ their countries’ interests, with owing 
faxed patriots, who would not si villains, which terms were, at the 
their influence to the support of knaves 
came time, alone applicable to themselves- 
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the Mash-had® of Masa-i-Ja’far—God reward him!—and the 
son of the Lord of the Faithful, the Amir, Abi-Bikr, had 
slain some of them, and despoiled them. Out of revenge 
for this, the Wazir of the Khalifah’s Court, who was a réfizi 
of bad religion, showed hostility towards the Lord of the 
Faithful; and, in secret, and clandestinely, he wrote a 
letter to Hulaki, and entered into collusion with him, and 
besought the infidels to advance. The Kurd troops, and 
forces of Irak, by way of dismissing them, he [the Wazir] 
sent away from Baghdad, in different directions, and re- 
presented on this wise to the Lord of the Faithful, saying : 
— A peace has been entered into with the infidels, and 
we have no need of troops.” After Baghdad became 
denuded of troops, suddenly, the infidel Mughals arrived 
in its environs. 
They had taken forcible possession of a bridge [of boats] 
“ of Mausil, and fixed it so as to command 
) | the Dijlah [Tigris]. The for- 
] of Takrit [above Baghdad] was an 
to follow the Wazir’s advice, and gave him 
, but, had they been sent, no good result 
“Dar [Head or Chief Ink-bearer, or Chief 
" styled the Dawat-Dar-i- 
. Mujahid-ud-Din, I-bak, was 
the Wazir was a traitor—and 
e Wazir and the Khwajah, 
most perfect understanding 
is belief, always desired 
it for his own purposes, 
mally, loyally inclined towards 
r to cast the other Amirs, 


calamity.” A number of 
‘Alkami, also supported 
d the Khalifah against 























| concentrated, and the 
late, however ; and the 


in Khurasan, which 
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excessively strong place ; and the holy-warriors of Takrit 
issued forth, and set fire to the bridge of boats, but, the 


following day, the Mughals again repaired the bridge, and 
martyred the Musalmans.? 


The son of the Lord of the Faithful, Amir Abi-Bikr, 
and the Amir-i-Alam [Lord of the Standard] of the 
Khilafat, Suliman Shah, the Aiytbi Turk-man—who for 
a period of thirty years had wielded the sword against the 
Mughal infidels, and had achieved many holy expeditions 
{against them], as by the canons of the faith enjoined— 
these two [personages], in concert, on several occasions, 
had attacked the infidels, and overthrew the Mughal troops.* 
On the first occasion, they drove the Mughals from the 
environs of Baghdad, and pursued them as far as Safahan 
[Isfahan], and despatched many of the infidel army to 
hell. This Amir-i--Alam of the Khilafat, Suliman Shah, 


2? Part of the garrison of Takrit : the fighting men of the city and fortress. 
This affair is again referred to farther on. 

3 This is quite true, notwithstanding the note by the learned Sub-Editors of 
the Calcutta Printed Text, noticed at page 711. On this subject the Tarikh- 
i-Alfi, Rauzat-us-Safa, and others, say that it is quite correct, for, in the 
beginning of the reign of Uktae Ka’an, Jurmaghiin, who was one of the 
Mughal Shaitans [Devils], twice attempted to push on to Baghdad, and, on 
both occasions, was defeated, and his Mughals fled before the Arab, Kurd, 
and Turk, troops of the Khilafat. On this account the Mughal a did 
not evince much alacrity or valour in fighting against the Baghdadis, — were 
really afraid of them—in truth, it appears that, on all igsarn ee bene 
getically opposed by the Musalmans, and sedition did — a ber 
where their stratagems and treachery were not successful, e : Pe eee 
beaten by anything like equal numbers; but the Musalmans, ‘ or “: ie 
them, were a divided people ; and, when the people of es ; pear 
country, are divided in their counsels, nothing but evil an in ba. <r 

The fact that the Mughals did not, at the period ve a n s prac e's 
desire to encounter the ero peg ong = mo Bees 2 

fi-yin, Tanja, to Hulaka, when he @ : 

pea wae he had succeeded Jurmaghiin in his omnes ae ert 
‘At that time, the Khalifah used to keep upa es force ae ait? 
and around his capital, and these the traitor Wazir managed isband 

i ir homes. 3 
ba awe of the success hitherto of the magnate 
Hulakai found it was necessary, for Mughal prestige, or = poppe Sey es 
to attempt the com 


ak-i-’ but it is probabl ld-ngt be 
quest of "Trak-i Arab, i a 
ttempted it so soon, had not the traitor entered into secret communication 
him ‘and made known his plans ; 
: 


for, previous to 
Hulaki is said to have been in some anxiety 
campaign in that quarter. 
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the Aiyibi, was a Malik of the tribes of the Anboh,*‘ and 
they are a sept of the Turk-mans, and exceedingly spirited 
and warlike ; and the left wing of the Khalifah’s forces was 
their post. During a period of thirty years, from the 
time of Jurmaghiin’s [first] entering Trak,’ up to this 
period, he [Suliman Shah] was wont to engage in con- 
flict like as Rustam-i-Dastan® had done in the age of 
ignorance—the Almighty be gracious to him !—and ’Ali- 
i-Murtaza in the [early?] days of the true faith—May 
God reward him! 

- Hulakii,’ having been overthrown the first time, on the 
second occasion gathered together troops from all Khura- 
san and ‘Irak, both horse and foot, consisting of infidels, 
renegade Amirs, and captives ;* and, at the solicitation 
of the rafisi Wazir—God’s curse upon him !—turned his 
face towards Baghdad. That accursed vafizi minister, 
entertained in his heart and disposition treason 
















had dispensed with the Kurd forces which 
-Islam, Baghdad ; and the Chris- 
having taken measures with 
to him, and had solicited the 


have sys as above, others sy! There isa 
the top of a mountain range, a dependence of 
it the Anboh tribe of Turk-mans were in 
nli Turks, and then, as now, a stumbling- 
_ See page 1115, and note *, para. 5. 


t been overthrown, because he had never 
Mughal leaders had, Jurmaghiin 
‘some portion of Hulakii’s 


nts in Hulakii’s army 
tingents from 
Mangil—Badr-ud-Din, 
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appearance i 

pes Aa te pe hosts. The Maliks and slaves 
ee thro to) ave been [styled] Sultans,’ had 
Siecs ; ih Co} the Wazir's machinations, and once had 
al o the ‘Rhalifah a letter which the Wazir had 
_ en to Hulaki, and they denounced the nature of his 
designs. _ The reason was this, that between the Wazir 
and the Sar Dawat-dar [Chief Secretary], Sultan Mujahid- 
ud-Din, I-bak, there was dissension and enmity ee he 
[the Sar Dawat-dar] was cognizant of the hostility of the 
Wazir towards the Khalifah’s son, Amir Aba-Bikr, on 
account of his slaying the rafisis [previously reach 5 
and this fact he was wont to bring to the blessed theaniing 
of the Khalifah. When the Wazir became aware of the 
purpose of the Sar Dawat-dar, he represented to the 
Khalifah in this way, saying: “The Sar Dawat-dar de- 
sires to remove thee from the Khilafat and to raise Amir 
Abi-Bikr to that position ;’* and, as the Lord of the 





1 The word Sultan here does not mean a sovereign prince: it is a mere 
title given by the Khalifahs to great vassals, and to governors of provinces, 
and some of the household slaves, under the last Khalifahs, After Burak, 
the Hajib, had murdered his master and benefactor, sent his head to the 
Mughals, and possessed himself of Kirman, as usual with upstarts, he wanted 
a title, so tendered his allegiance to the Khalifah as well as the Mughal tuler, 
and solicited the title of Sultan from the former. The reply he received was, 
that it was not usual, with the Khalifahs, to grant that title, except to a 
Badshah, or a vassal who entertained not less than 30,000 efficient cavalry in his 
own immediate pay. Subsequently, however, Burak obtained it. BARON DE 
Tort, in his work, which contains much useful information on the Turks, 
Tattars, and Mughals, says, with respect to its application in recent times, that 
the word Sultan is only used as a title of birth appropriated to the Ottoman 
Princes born on the throne, and to those of the Chingiz Khan's family, in 
the same way as Mirza is applied to the house of Timiir. See note to page 
808, where Iridam-chi or [radam-chi, the equivalent of Mirza, is referred to, 
and the reason for this title is explained. 

2 This was a mere ruse on the part of the traitor Wazir. 

I wrote the whole of these notes de/ore going through this portion of the 
Jami’-ut-Tawartkh, because I suspected, from what I knew of other yeaa 
of “the great Raschid’s” History, and from its being dedicated to Hulaki’s 


great grandson, that the events respecting Baghdad, and the fall of the 
Afully related ; and I am not mistaken in my 


Khilafat, would not be fait : 
suspicions. There is not a word—not a hint even—about the notorious treason 


of the Wazir, and he is made to appear a very lamb-like and innocent person, 
while a loyal servant of the Khalifah, like the Sar Dawat-Dar, is made out to 
bea traitor,who, surrounded by a considerable force, consisting of all atone 
and villains, and scum of Baghdad, who taken into his 


m he is said to have 
pay, intended to dethrone the Khalifah, and set up another member of the 
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Faithful had become aware of the endeavours on both 
sides, he used not to pay any attention to the words of 
either party in their efforts against each other. 

When therefore the Maliks laid before the Khalifah the 
letters which the Wazir had written to Hulaki, he replied: 
“These must be the doings of I-bak, the Dawat-dar: 
besides, the Wazir would not act in this way.” The 
Maliks were disheartened at this reply, until, when Hulaki 
had arrived within ten Aurohk [about twenty miles] of 
Baghdad, Suliman Shah, the Amir-i-’Alam, and Malik 
TIzz-ud-Din, son of Fath-ud-Din, the Kurd, who was the 
champion of the Dar-ul-Khilafat, and who led the right 


shouse of ’Abbas, which plot the innocent Wazir having discovered made 
known to the Khalifah! The writer then, unintentionally perhaps, lets the 
cat out of the bag. He says the Sar Dawat-Dar was sent for, taxed with the 
crime, and admonished, but he replied : ‘‘ If any crime shall be proved against 
thy slave, here is his head, and here is a sword, but it is the Wazir who is a 
traitor, who has been in constant communication with Hulaki, whose spies are 
continually passing to and fro, and, in order to lead us away from his own 
treason and screen himself, has falsely accused me.” This statement, in the 
eyes of Rashid-ud-Din, is a proof of the Sar Dawat-Dar’s wickedness! 

Rashid-ud-Din then goes on to assert that the Sar Dawat-Dar still con- 
tinued to entertain his army of knaves and villains, and the Khalifah, being 
afraid of him, gave orders to assemble troops to put him down! Then he 
tells us that the affair was peaceably settled, and that ‘‘the Dawat-Dar’s name 
was inserted in the Khutbah next after that of the Khalifah, which statement 
I should not credit if all the “great Raschids” under the sun had said so, 
He is careful not to mention the Wazir’s letters to Hulakii: these proceedings 
are kept close, as well as the constant communication by other means, and the 
dispersion, by that traitor, of the Khalifah’s forces. Our author shows what 
the facts were, as to the so-called plot to dethrone the Khalifah, as known in 
his day, and he is a contemporary writer. 

The meaning of the Perso-’Arabic word Dawat-Dar has been already 
explained : its literal signification is bearer of the ink-case, which contains ink, 
pens, and seals, but what a ‘‘/i#éle Devatvar” may be among ‘Mongols 
Proper,” who can tell? 

The garbled accounts of these events show, that, however learned and 
talented he was, Rashid-ud-Din’s statements, where his Mughal patrons and 
his own interests are concerned, are not to be trusted ; and dishonesty in an 

4 when apparent, ought to be pointed out. He was a Wazir too, and 
rival who was put to death, and was himself put to a most 
id, the great great grandson of the very Mughal Prince 

er, and whose success was chiefly, if 

_ the arch-traitor Ibn ’Alkami, 
‘ -Din was accused of 
is very probable that he 

t -ud-Din, the Tisi, 
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wing of the Khalifah’s troops, held counsel upon the state 
. affairs with Sultan Mujahid-ud-Din, T-bak, the Sar 
awat-dar, the Mustansiri,’ saying: “Matters have gone 
too far, a potent enemy is close at hand, and an adverse 
Wazir has plotted with the foe. It is necessary that it be 
communicated to the Lord of the Faithful in order that 
he may devise some expedient to repel the infidels.” 
Mujahid-ud-Din, I-bak, replied: “I have said everything 
that was possible on this subject, but it has made no im- 
pression upon the blessed ear of the Khalifah. I can do ho 
more than to request permission for a private audience for 
you. Do you makearepresentation to the effect [you have 
mentioned].” Malik Suliman Shah, the Aiyibi Turk-man, 
and Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, son of Fath-ud-Din, the Kurd, repre- 
sented to the Khalifah the arrival of the enemy, and 
solicited that means might be devised for his repulsion. 
The Khalifah replied : “The Wazir hath been spoken to: 
it behoveth ye to request a reply from him.” Both with- 
drew from the audience-hall of the Khilafat despairing. 
The Ni-in, Taji [Tanji],* with 80,000 infidel cavalry, 
from the side of Aran and Azarbaijan, obtained a bridge 
[of boats] belonging to the Malik of Mausil [Badr-ud-Din- 
j-Lili], and, in order to command Baghdad, fixed it near 
to Takrit. The holy-warriors of Takrit sallied out of the 
town and fortress, and entirely consumed the bridge * con- 
structed by the Mughals, and despatched great numbers 
of the infidels to hell, while a few Musalmans attained 
martyrdom. The following day, the Mughals repaired 
the bridge, as has been previously recorded, passed over,’ 


3 That is to say he had held the office during the Khilafat of Al-Mustansir 
‘illah. ; 
4 Written Taji in one of the oldest and best copies of the text, and in 
others, as previously noticed, Baja, Bajiin, Naja, Bakhi, and Majin, ne as he 
the correctness of Tanjii there is no doubt whatever. In his account ie 

Saljiiks of Rim our author, or his copyists rather, also style him Taji. 
page 162. ; : - : 
3 How could it be repaired, if totally or entirely burnt? nny 
6 Here the Printed Text, as well as the I. O. L. 4S. No. 195% an 
Ro. As. Soc. A/S. have , Sae—‘* one another”’—instead of exe ee! mer" 
over or crossed,” and make, as may be imagined, an unintellig le Hanae 
the sentence. The Printed Text also has Dijlah for Hillah—a eres baat! 
The town lies on the west bank of the Dijlah, facing the sup] 


ancient Babylon. 
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on towards Kifah, Hillah, and Karkh, and 
ee He people. Malik "Izz-ud-Din, son of Fath-ud- 
‘Din, the Kurd, and Mujahid-ud-Din, the Sar-Dawati, with 
20,000 horse from Baghdad, crossed the Dijlah [Tigris], 
aon summoned all the men of Karkh and other towns to 
aid them, and fought a battle with the infidel army. As 
the forces of Islam contained a great number of infantry, 
they stood firm, and received the attack of the noite 
fought valiantly, and forced them back. The army o A ne 
infidel Mughals sustained an overthrow, and great = ers 
of them went to hell.® Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, son of Fath- 


ilton A/S. of the Text abruptly ends here, and contains no more 

aimed aig the JZS. was copied. It is minus just twenty-six pages. 
[ notice it again in my Preface. 

: Eat Eovatusain) waters materially differ with respect to some of these 

ene with others, their statements tend to illustrate what our author 

pine ie his accounts stand out more clearly, and therefore [ must give 




























alifah’s envoys, who brought the reply to his 
from his camp at Panj-Angusht, Hulaki’s 
of the fortresses in the difficult and moun- 
the Siwad of Baghdad. He accordingly 
tion with another traitor, on a smaller scale 
Husim-ud-Din, ’Akah, the Hakim of the 
its name—the difficult or narrow passage 
ee aaieg teem of Baghdad. He 
the Khalifah’s government, and at once 
dhim, Husam-ud-Din was received 
conferred upon him, including the 
and several other forts, which 
allowed to return to Dar-i- 
, in command ; and, at once, 
ion of the forts in 
The forts appear to have 
scause Husim-ud-Din is said 
liman $I and in that ay 
d-Din, having now effecte 
ce” laws to make his 
tae he had heen 
‘would make his 
‘cavalry to support 
Ku Turk- 


. \ | Pra 
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ud-Din, the Kurd, e 
Mughals, saying : 


1239 


arnestly urged the pursuit of the 
x fs Ae 

It is requisite to pursue the routed 
30,000 men, against Husim-ud-Din, 
measures in order to get him into his 
am-ud-Din, saying that he w 
having been determined upon, 
in order to consult with him. 
Din fell into it. 


and had recourse to the usual perfidious 
power Kaibiiki sent a message to Hus- 
as on his way towards Baghdad, that expedition 
, and that Husim-ud-Din’s presence was required 

Unaware of the snare laid for him, Husam-ud- 
_ After Kaibiika had got him into his camp, he told him, ‘in 
ee ‘ore mentees muster all his family, dependents, and retainers, 

Sa here, so that they might be enumerated, and the 
amount of revenue, to be paid for them, fixed. Still did Husim-ud-Din comply, 
unaware that Hulakii knew all. His family, dependents, and soldiers, with 
the exception of such as were in some of the forts with his son, being secured, 

Husim-ud-Din, now that it was too late, found that his secret was known; 
and he gave up all hope of life. He was further called upon to give orders 
for the fortresses to be destroyed, as ‘‘an undoubted proof of his loyalty,” 
and, being hopeless, he complied, after which, he and the whole of his people 
were massacred, with the exception of those with his son. Kaibika returned 
triumphant to his master’s camp. The Amir-i-Sa’d, Husam-ud-Din’s son, 
refused to give up the forts in his possession, and held them for some time. 
At last, he evacuated them, and retired to Baghdad. He was received with 
much favour, and subsequently was killed in defending the city against the 
Mughals. 

This feat accomplished, Hulaki, after he had been again in communication 
with the traitor Wazir, and with the Khwajah, Nasir-ud-Din, the Tisi, at his 
elbow—I have not space for all the prophecies of the Court Astrologer, 
Husim-ud-Din, of calamities to happen, in case of attacking Badghad, but 
the Tiisi was in favour of advancing, and the Mughal augurs and astrologers 
declared all portents favourable for it—gave orders to make preparations for 
the campaign, and the Bahadur, Siinjak, was directed to cross the Dijlah, to 
the northward of Baghdad, in order to effect a junction with the Na-yin Tanja, 
who, as already mentioned, with the Amirs and troops previously under 
Jurmaghiin’s command, was marching, on the right hand, through Azarbaajan, 
for the purpose of invading the territories of Shim, Halab, and Rim, but 
whose march had been stopped, and he had been directed to turn to his left, 
move by way of Arbil and Mausil, where ‘there was a) bridge, and pany 
junction with Sinjak. The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says Prem ois 
time, was in Rim, and that he had lately defeated the Saljiik rant 
Koshah-Dagh, but this is somewhat different from the statements 

briefly mentioned. M eh 
Oe Dae Bulghan or Bulgha, Tutar, and Kali, all — mee 

Khan, and Baka Timir’s forces, were also directed to i ae Rosine 
from the district of "Abbas-abad [west of Hamadan :in vit eae ae} 
abad], and join Sinjak. ‘These junctions having been eff oak aa ae 
force was to approach Baghdad from the west, through the # 

o) " > Ni-yin.” The Ni-yin, Kaibtka, Kadsin, 
called the ‘ Gariwah of Siintae, the Nu-y pee ER The 
and Ikae, or IIka, or Ikan, as he is also named, were to move © 
dad through Khivistan, and approached it from the painaeiepae ie 
himself, with the centre, advanced towards the city : 


i . . 
of or feu Twat states that Hulakd reached Dinaur, which is three 
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infidels, so that, with this victory even, the remainder of 
them may be brought under the sword 3? but Mujahid-ud- 
Din, the Sar-Dawati, delayed in pursuing ;° and, that 
night, the Musalmans encamped upon that same spot. 


aI from Hamadan, on the route to Baghdad, with the intention of 
Sia Cite as early as ttle gth of Rabi’-ul-Akhur—the fourth month—of 
655 H., but returned from thence to Hamadan again, and reached it on the 
12th of Rajab—the seventh month—of that year ; and that, on the 12th of the 
Jatter month, he despatched his agents to Baghdad with threatening messages 
for the Khalifah, Why Hulakit should have made this retrograde movement 
is not said, but, in all probability, it was because the traitorous W azir’s 
schemes, which ‘the great Raschid,” so glaringly, conceals, were not quite 
ripe for execution, and in order to put the loyal servants of the Khalifah off 


heir guard. , 
: ‘Tarly in Mubarram—the 11th, according to some accounts—656 H., but Zi- 


_ Hijjah, the preceding month, and twelfth month of the preceding year—655 H., 


appears to be the most correct—within the period prescribed, Tanjt, by way 
of Dajayl [lit. ‘ branch ’] or Dajaylah [the district of Dajayl, at present, lies on 
either side of the old bed of the Dijlah above Baghdad. Dajayl is also the 
“ame of the Little Tigris], crossed the Dijlah, and reached the Nahr-i-'Isa [the 
canal or rivulet of Jesus}. The MASALIK WA MAMALIK states that “ Karkh 
[which is a suburb of Baghdad] is very well inhabited, and considerable traffic 
js there carried on... . . On the western side is a canal or stream called 
Nahr-i’Isa, a branch of the Furat, which, passing by Baghdad, falls into the 

















ws ” : : : 
er the Jifah became aware of this, he nominated Fath-ud-Din, son 
of Alanki, with Mujahid {-bak, the Sar Dawat-Dar, the Mustansiri, 


and Kara Sankur, who were the leaders of the Khalifah’s = iis Deva 
ivilian, not a soldier—the names given by our author, who was the 

re Mee of these s, are far more trustworthy], with 20,000 horse, 
‘magnifies into 30,000 men, fought a battle with Siinjak, 
forces within the limits of Anbar, before the Kishk [castle] 
kah, on the east bank of the Furit, within nine 
the Mughals in the first charge turned their 
Ki fah’s troops. The Fanakati, to flatter the 
yack ” as far as Shiriyah, in the district of 
and his troops, and then compelled 


uite the contrary, but I prefer our 
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In the vicinit 
they [the inh 
Canal]. 
the | 
the 


y of that place there was a stream, which 
habitants] call the Nahr-i-Sher [the Lion’s 
It is cut from the river Furat [Euphrates], and 
and through which it flows is somewhat elevated, while 
place in which was the Musalman encampment was 
low ground. During that night, the accursed rafizi Wazir 
despatched a body [of men], and turned the water of that 


debts of gratitude towards the Amir-ul-Miminin are to be paid in this way, 


that thou shouldst hold back thy hand when the enemies of the Khalifah 
he pcr agin ee crerovi It is advisable, before the infidels shall 
an assistance, and they regain strength, to pursue them, and give 
tranquillity to the mind of the Amir-ul-Miiminin respecting them.” Hearing 
this foolish speech, [’Izz-ud-Din, son of] Fath-ud-Din gave orders to follow in 
pursuit of the Mughals. When the Baghdadis had passed beyond the margin 
of the suburbs [the scene of the action was some distance from the suburbs] 
into the open country, the Mughals faced about, and the engagement was 
renewed, and continued until the ’Abbasi mantle of darkness [the *Abbasi 
colour was black] covered the opponents, when the battle ceased, and both 
sides bivouacked for the might, opposite each other. During that night the 
Mughals, by cutting a dyke, let in the water of the river Furat, so that the 
whole of the plain where the Musalmans were encamped became flooded with 
water, and the greater number of them were drowned in their sleep. They 
were attacked in overwhelming numbers in the morning, and ['Izz-ud-Dim, son 
of] Fath-ud-Din was killed in the engagement, and Mujahid-ud-Din returned 
to Baghdad with three persons. The Fanakati says the Mughals cut thedyke 
of a considerable river— of —in rear of the Khalifah’s troops, and the whole 
plain was laid under water. Our author's statement here is preferable, no 
doubt. The Pro-Mughal writers take away the credit of this act from their 
ally, the traitor, but it is evident that some one, who knew the locality, and 
who was well aware how easily the country might be laid under water, must 
have had the principal hand in the matter : the Mughals probably helped. 
The next morning, which was the 'Ashiira—the roth of Muharram, 656 He 
—according to the Fanakati—but Alfi mentions these events as taking place 
a month earlier—the Mughals threw themselves upon the Baghdadis—the few 
which survived—and overthrew them. ['Izz-ud-Din, son of] Fath-ud-Din, 
son of Alankii, and Kara Sunkar, and 12,000 men, besides those drowned 
and smothered in the mud, perished on that occasion; and the Sar Dawat- 
Dar, Mujahid-ud-Din, I-bak, with only a few persons, reached Baghdad in 
safety. : i 
\ This word may be sk#r—the Canal of Milk—according to the vowels used 
with it ; but I have no means of pronouncing which of the two names is right, 
but the above is the more probable. The Calcutta Printed Text has Pad 
shahr—‘city,” ‘of lion” or “milk twice, because the bese toe 
canal, rivulet, etc.—is something like 45 in AZS., and yet — ae 
« Furat ” is used with it! The account of the canals in the neig’ coal 
dad by Captain Felix Jones, I.N. in the “« Bombay Geographical 14 
tia i information on this subject, but, in ancient times, 
actions,” may contain some 1 Nid, davrad pethen sana tsh 
the Dijlah or Tigris, north of, or above, Baghdad, 
present. 


fs 
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canal upon the encampment of the Musalmans; and the 
whole was flooded with water, and their arms and armour 
were all spoiled, and they became quite powerless. The 
next morning, at dawn, the army of the infidels returned, 
and another battle ensued ; but the Musalmans, from the 
extreme misery and affliction of the preceding night,” were 


2 Here too, the Printed Calcutta Text contains a great blunder, and has 
zahmat-i-sipah—affliction, trouble, etc., of the soldiers—instead of zahmat-i- 
shabanah, as above. 

Respecting the investment, and final operations against Baghdad, and the 
downfall of the Khilafat, there are many conflicting accounts, especially in the 
matter of detail, and according as the writer was a Sunni, a Shi’ah, or an Official 
under the Mughal sovereigns or otherwise ; but all materially differ from our 
author, who wrote at the very time the events happened, and whose valuable 
account they either never saw, or would not consult or quote. The subject is 
an important one in the history of Islam, and, therefore, I shall give some 
extracts from the various Histories Thave mentioned at the beginning of this 
Section, for the information of those who may not have access to all the works 
referred to. I also do so because there are some accounts, lately given to the 
public, extracted from foreign histories of the ‘* Mongols,” which are, without 
doubt,.partially, and after a manner, compiled from some of the Histories I 
have quoted, but which, apparently, to judge from the very fantastic manner in 
which the events, the names of persons, and places, have been metamorphosed, 
have not been properly understood by the foreign translators, owing, possibly, 
to incorrect or defective 475S., or have suffered by translation at second hand. 

Subsequent to the defeat of the Khalifah’s troops, after the inundation of their 
camp, and the rendering of most of their weapons useless, in the month of Zi- 
Hijjah, 655 u. [the Jami’ -ut-Tawarikh says the rith of Muharram, 656 H., a 
month too late], the audience’ tent of Hulaktii—equivalent to the ‘* Head- 
Quarter Camp ” in military parlance—was pitched opposite Baghdad, on the 
east side. The appearance of the Mughals filled the city with consternation, 
and sleep forsook the eyelids of the inhabitants, in their anxiety respecting the 
issue, and the prospect of their deliverance. The Khalifah directed that the 
gates should be closed, and the ramparts and bastions guarded and secured. 
The Amirs and confidential officers of the Khalifah, such as the Amir-i-’Alam, 
Suliman Shah, and Mujahid-ud-Din, the Sar Dawat-Dar, and the household 
slaves, and, in fact, the men of the city, generally, came forth on the walls and 
towers prepared for action. Next day [the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, contrary to all 
others, keeps Hulakt inactive from 11th to 22nd of Muharram, which is not 
correct], early in the morning, the standard of Hulakti was raised ; and, during 
the whole of that day to evening, a fire of arrows, flasks of combustibles, 
stones from catapults and slings, and a storm from other missiles, continued, 
during which a great number were killed and wounded on either side. Each 
party maintained its position during the night, and began the fight the following 
morning. In this manner the fighting went on with little intermission for a 
space of fifty days [the Fanikati, who says twelve days, only begins the 

operations in the middle of the following month], when a number of the Say- 
yids [Shi’ahs] of Hillah, such as Majd-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Hasan, 
a-tis, Sadid-ud-Din, Yisuf, o! iha and others, despatched 
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defeated ; i 
epee and the Maliks of Islam, broken and discom- 
ed, retired across the Dijlah, and took up their position 


was, that it had bec« know’ i 

tore particularly fom the Amisul-Mamiafo, sad inetd a 

son of Abi-Talib—on w ; > ond Tinien-al 
; ali on whom be peace !—that, during this year [656 H,], Hulaka 

would become predominant over ‘Irak-i-’Arab ; and that the Hakim of th ns 

territory, which was to say, the Abbasi Khalifah, would fall into his hardin 

that they tendered their fealty and submission, would carry out such ee 


as he might be pleased to iss 
g z issue, and would not place foot out of 
obedience to him. — 


The effect of such seditios 


n, at such a crisis, may be imagined. Rather than 
not destroy their co-religior 


‘ s ists of the rival sect, they would sacrifice anything, 
What did they care for the massacre of hundreds of thousands of ‘nnabet 
people by the Mughal barbarians, or the slavery of their country ? was not 
Hulakii ‘a divine figure from the north”? and was not his sole object the 
“amelioration” of the condition of the Musalman people? Hulakit was over- 
joyed. He treated the bearer of the letter and his companions with great 
honour ; and sent back along with them a person of his own retinue, named 
Taklah, as Shahnah of Hillah, along with the Amir Yahya, the Nakhjiani. 
By this means the Sayyids of Hillah escaped all the misery and affliction of 
this troublous time, and “ remained safe,” to quote the words of one writer, 
‘‘under the protection of the Most High.” 

A body of 100 Mughal infidels was sent to Najaf to act as a guard to the 
tomb of the Khalifah ’Ali, by way of flattering the Shi’ahs. 

According to other accounts, after the Ni-yin, Tanjii, and the Bahadur, 
Siinjak, became victorious over the forces of Baghdad, after flooding their 
camp, they, having crossed the Dijlah, advanced towards the city, and took up 
a position on the river banks, on its western side, about the middle of the 
month of Muharram, 656 .—and the date of the letter, given in note 1, page 
1261, proves its correctness—but the Raugat-us-$afa and Alfi have the month 
of Zi-Hijjah, 655 H., and the latter, by way of making it more certain, adds, 
“which is 645 of the Rihlat.” In the direction of Nabiasiah and Sar-sar, 
Kaibika, and the other leaders along with him, also pushed forward towards 
the devoted city. Hulakt, leaving such of the families—for the Mughals took 
their families with them—and heavy materials, as he had brought with him, 
at Khankin [Lat. 34° 21', Long. 45° 22’], now advanced by quick marches, 
and took up a position on the east side, where, on the 15th of Muharram—but 
other accounts, already referred to, say in Zi-Hijjah—the last month of 655 H.— 
his audience tent was set Up; and, like ants or locusts, the Mughal forces 
[including Musalman contingents from Kirman, Fars, and the other parts of 
the Khwarazmi empire which had fallen under the M ughal yoke, who weres 
consequently, forced to aid against the head of their faith and co-religionists] 
gathered round the city. On the left, or south side of the city, oe 
Burj-i- Ajami—or *Ajami bastion, the Ni-yin, Kaka Ikan, the _— a 
and Kili, took up their position facing the Kul-wazi gateway, wh ei ote 
‘Arkta, and chiramin, occupied the open space before the gateway o! pe 
;-Sultan—th Sultan's Market-place. Buka Timur was on the side’ e 
k ‘Yah, near the place called the Dolab-i-Baleul, while Tanja and Sanja held 
se sition on the west side, at the place where the Ugdi hospital was situated. 


‘A simultaneous attack was commenced on Wednesday, the 23rd of Muhar- 
4K 2 
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and encamped at Baghdad, at the place where the great 
Sanjari masjid * and kasr [castle] are situated. On the 
army of the accursed infidels reaching that place, Suliman 
Shah, the Aiytbi Turk-man, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, the Kurd, 


ram, 656 H. [the Fanakati says, Tuesday, the 22nd, but those dates were 
Wednesday and Thursday, unless counted as terminating at noon], when the 
sun was in the constellation of Aries. The fighting went on for a considerable i 
time, until most of the walls and ramparts were destroyed by the discharges 
of stones from the catapults—a ‘‘ bombardment” by means of catapults, as it 
is termed in the “ Mongols Proger,” is certainly something new in the art of 
war—and great anxiety arose in the mind of the Khalifah, seeing that he had 
not the power sufficient to resist the invaders. 

The Fanakati also says, but his statement is not correct—he has greatly 
“compressed” events here—that the fighting continued for twelve days, 
during which the Mughals were occupied in slaughtering and pillaging ; but 


this could only possibly refer to the suburbs, for the Mughals were not yet in os 


possession of the place. ‘That writer also says, that, during this period, Suliman 
Shah, the Ka’id of the Khalifah’s troops, and his dependents and followers, were | 
slain, and that the Mughals also slew the Amir-i-Haj—the Superintendent 
and Conductor of the Pilgrims—the eldest son of the Sar Dawat-Dar, and 
that their heads were sent to Mausil, thus showing that he has anticipated 
events. , 

To return to the account in Alfi and others. Finding himself powerless, 
the Khalifah is said to have sent out the Wazir, Ibn *Alkami—and the Jaslik, 
or Patriarch of the Christians [Nestorians], according to the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh 
—with a message to Hulakii saying, that he hoped he would keep his former: te ¥ 
promise. Hulakii, in reply, said: ‘I made that agreement at Hamadan.. 
Now that I have reached Baghdad, and the sea of discord, sedition, and 
tumult, has become lashed into waves, how can I possibly content myself with 
one Wazir? The recompense required is this, that the Khalifah should like- 
wise send to me Suliman Shah, and both the Dawat-Dar-i-Kiichak and 
Buzurg—the Chief and Under Secretary, and Keeper of the Seals.” 
- ‘The Khalifah’s envoys returned to the city with this reply; and, the next 

on of illustrious and learned men [according to Rashid-ud-Din, 


ayes cs 
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Tea eee the Sar-Dawati, presented them- 
e Khalifah’s presence, and represented, saying : 
“The enemy has reached th ie : ee 
a few horsemen al a ae ee and ee 
number of the infidels i Oe Moe be 
GRE Trends af ff ft peer or more. It will be well 
ar aa’ ote bee aon should embark on board a 
ae farnily e fa Me! for placing his treasures, and 

; p-board ; and we will likewise attend the 
Lord of the Faithful in the vessel, and push down the 
Dijlah as far as the limits of Basrah ; and, in those islands, 
we will take up our abode until such time as deliverance 
cometh from Almighty God, and the infidels be van- 
quished.” * 

The Khalifah mentioned this matter to the Wazir; and 
that accursed minister represented to the Lord of the 
Faithful, saying: “I have entered into a peace with the 
Mughals, and there is no necessity for leaving [Baghdad]. 
They [the Mughals] are going to present themselves 
before the Lord of the Faithful. If my word is not 
believed, it is necessary that the Amir, Abi-Bikr [the 
Khalifah’s son], should be sent out in order that he may 
understand the inclination of Hulai.” This counsel met 
with the approval of the Khalifah, and he sent out his 
son. The accursed Wazir secretly despatched a con- 
fidant of his own to Hula, saying : “Treat the Amir, Abii- 
Bikr, with great consideration, and pay him much reve- 
rence and respect, and send out and receive him, in order 


4 The islands in the deltas, near the mouth of the combined rivers which 
fall into the Persian Gulf, are referred to here. 

This is what the Pro-Mughal writers tum into the Dawat-Dar's selfishly 
deserting his benefactor in his straits, They say, that, when the Dawat-Dar 
saw that there was no other way of escape than instant flight, he, without the 
knowledge of the Khalifah, embarked with his dependents—some even go so far 
as to say that 10,000 men were with him—and dropped down the river. 
When the boats arrived opposite the Karyah-ul-’ Ukab [village of the Eagle], 
called by some the Karyah-ul-Ghaffar, a body of the Il-Khan’s [Hulaki’s] 
troops, under Baka Timi, which had been detached to guard the road from 
Basrah, and the Madayin, and prevent the passage of vessels, discovered them. 
With discharges of stones from catapults, and flasks of burning naphtha, 
the Mughals compelled him to turn back, after they had as 
three boats, all on board of which they slew, and plundered the papery 

-Dir, after a thousand stratagems, succeeded in reach- 
them ; and the Sar Dawat De SS ane an 
ing in, ‘The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh asserts that nat 
Khalifah to determine to abmit, she could not trust his own Amirs 
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that the Khalifah may have reliance, and thy object will 
be gained.” * 


5 At this time, the Khalifah, who had become resigned to loss of country 
and possessions, despatched Fakhr-ud-Din, the Damghani, and Ibn Darwesh, 
with a few rarities, as offerings to Hulakii, saying: ‘‘ We will acknowledge 
dependency, and submit,” but He paid no attention to the message ; and they 
returned repulsed and disappointed. 

Next day, the 27th of Muharram, the Khalifah’s son, Abi-Bikr-i-Abi-l- 
Fazl—called Abi-l-Faza’il by some—with a body of grandees, the chief men 
of the Khalifah’s Court, proceeded to Hulaki’s camp, bearing presents of great 
value, by way of fesh-kash or tribute, but they also had to return without being 
received ; and the traitor Wazir returned with them to the city, The same 
day [the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says, the first day of Safar, which was on a 
Thursday] Hulakii despatched another traitor, the Khwijah, Nasir-ud-Din, 
the Tisi, in company with one of the Mughal officers, to communicate with 
the Wazir, urging that the latter, along with Ibn Jauzi and Ibn Darwesh, 
should, by all possible means, pacify the minds of Suliman Shah, and 
Mujahid-ud-Din, the Sar Dawat-Dar, because they were the cause of the 
Khalifah’s resistance. The Amir, Suliman Shah, was, indeed, and had been, 
the bulwark of the faith of Islam against the infidel Mughals, which they did 
not lose sight of. The Raugat-us-Safa says, that, to complete the usual 
system of Mughal perfidy, “ Hulakt even sent to them a deed of immunity 
and a safe conduct ; and, #olentes volentes, they were induced to proceed to the 
Mughal camp.” The author of the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh also details this shameful 
act of Mughal treachery without the least remark, as though it were a mere 
every-day affair, and a very pious action. 

Hulaki, however, wanted more victims—the cup of treachery on the part 
of the barbarian monster was not quite full—so he despatched Suliman Shah 
and the Sar Dawat-Dar, into the city again, in order that they might bring 
out, along with them, their families, kinsmen, dependents, and retainers, 
pretending that he was going to despatch them, along with some of his own 
forces, against Misr and Sham. This further duplicity appears to have thrown 
them off their guard, and made them trust to the word of a Mughal prince. 
They returned, and brought out their "iad and a great number of the 
soldiery of Baghdad and other persons, in hopes of saving themselves, came 
out along with them to Hulaki’s camp. On their arrival there, they were all 
distributed among the different bands of Sadsahs and Dahhas ; and, shortly 
after their return thither, an arrow from the city—for hostilities do not seem to 
have been suspended during these negotiatio ick a Hindi [probably a 
native of Hind, but not necessarily, 
is here meant] Bitikchi, e eye, a 
some error, turns this 
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On the Amir, Abii-Bikr’s, coming forth [from Baghdad], 
and reaching the camp of Hula, a throng® of people, 
infidels and Musalmans, went forth to receive him, and 
observed the usages of service. When he reached Hulaii’s 
place of audience, the latter advanced about four paces 
to receive him, treated him with due ceremonial, conducted 
him to, and seated him in, his own place, and himself 
reclined on the knees of reverence’ in his presence, and 
said: “I am come to present myself [before the Khalifah]}, 
and will pay homage [to him]. My uncle, Barka, has be- 
come a Musalman at the hands of the Shaikh, Saif-ud-Din, 
the Bakhurzi, and I was, then and there, going to become 
a Musalman likewise, but I inquired among my Amirs: 
‘who is the greatest among the Musalmans?’ and they 
directed me to the Court of the Khilafat, in order that, 
at the hand of the Lord of the Faithful, I might become a 
Musalman.” 


also an astrologer, had furnished this information], and art acquainted with the 
propitious and unpropitious aspects of the heavenly: bodies, the degrees and 
minutes, the rising and setting of the stars, and the like, how. was it that thou 
didst not perceive thine own inauspicious day, and wherefore not warm thy 
benefactor, so that he might have acted accordingly, and not have become so 
shattered and broken ? ~~ The unfortunate Suliman Shah replied : “ Alas! it 
was the misfortune of the Lord of the Faithful that he gave aces to the 
words of his faithful servants, but listened to those of a traitor.” In short, 
after some taunting on the part of the Mughal, and words of proud bsaeas 
on the part of Suliman Shah, he and his family, kinsmen, and perso 
dependents, were also massacred, to the number of seven hundred persons. 
These events are said to have happened on F riday, the and of Safar. aaa 

‘After the murder of the Amir-i-’Alam, Suliman Shah, and the Sar a 
Dar, Mujahid-ud-Din [some say the Dawat-Dar-i-Kichak, and the Me ae = 
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Having introduced these sweet expressions into the 
discourse, the Amir, Abt-Bikr, placed credence on these 
deceitful, poisoned, words ; and returned from thence, well 
pleased, to the presence of the Lord of the Faithful, and 
related all that he had seen and heard. The cursed Wazir 
now said: “It is advisable that the Lord of the Faithful, 
himself, should move out, in great state and solemnity 
surrounded by the cavalcade of the Khilafat, in order that 
Hula may be able to observe the ceremony of receiving 
him, and perform the rites of homage.” Notwithstanding 
the Maliks of Islam—God reward them !—exhorted the 
Khalifah, saying : “It is not well to show such confidence ;” 
still, as the decree of destiny, and divine mandate, hod 
come down, the dissuasions and exhortations of those 
Musalman holy-warriors were of no avail, and, in the end, 
fate was using the whip of wrath behind the horse of the 
Khilafat, until the Lord of the Faithful went forth, on 
horseback, accompanied by twelve hundred distinguished 
and SER persons of the city, consisting of Maliks, 
Sadrs, jama, Grandees, Merchants, and the officials of 
h ._ When they reached the camp of Hulad, the 

ghal, the Khalifah and the train with him 

, the whole [of the latter] were separated 
+; and they [the Mughals] seized the Lord 

wl. He [Hulai)] commanded him, so that, 
, the Khalifah was compelled to 
€ rest of the eminent men who 
on id, in such wise, that they 
io u camp], until the 
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ine respecting the putting to death of the Amir, Abu- 
ikr, the son of the Khalifah, there are several statements ; 


i eased bes guard his honour and good name from hurt and injury, 
Further, ee Rar in coming to Baghdad, was to obtain wealth.” 
Khalifah heal et ee that, by some tieans Ei 
: ye entered into ‘‘terms of concord and amity, this dissen- 
a —. eels: “Hh seat ai 3 in fact, into connexion and relation- 
sariny of cat aaa s he ay si) Uae Chingiz, Khin being strung) omits 

g of matrimony with the Khalifah’s eldest son, and another pearl from 
the Khalifah’s family being united to the son of Hulakt, which connexion 
would be, as it was in the time of the Saljiiks, of immense advantage to the 
state and to religion, a source of dignity, strength, and grandeur [!], and, at 
the same time, would save very many people from slaughter and pillage.” 

The Mujami’-ul-Khiyar states that it was the pretence that he had arranged 
all this with Hulakii, and only required the Khalifah’s presence to confirm the 
alliance, that induced the unfortunate Musta’sim B’illah to trust himself in the 
barbarian camp. 

When the Khalifah, who had now become so lost in amazement, and so 
stupefied by his misfortunes, as to be incapable of distinguishing villainy from 
goodness, and could not calmly consider what these words contained, perceived 
that all hope was gone, he resolved on going out to the Mughal camp, con- 
trary to the prayers and exhortations of his faithful subjects ; and accordingly, 
on Sunday, the 4th of Safar, 656 u.—the 9th of February, 1258 4.D.— 
accompanied by three sons [but some say, two, and some, four—Abi-Bikr-i- 
Aba-l-Faga‘il, "Abd-ur-Rahman, *Abd-ul-Manakib-i-Mubarak, and ’Abd-ul- 
Manazil, called, by some, Abi-l-’Abbas-i-Ahmad], and a body of about 3000 
persons, consisting of Sayyids, Ecclesiastics, Kagis, Philosophers, Doctors of 
the Law, Amirs, and other Grandees and Officials, in short, all the most dis- 
centre of Islim, he moved out of the city. On 
reaching the canvas curtain before the entrance of the audience tent of the 
barbarian, Hulaki, the Khalifah, with his sons, and four or five attendants, 
were permitted to pass in, but the rest were forbidden, and were distributed 
among the soldiery. 4 ee 

“© When the sight of the Mughal, Hulaki,” writes one of my authorities, 


‘fell upon the Khalifah, Al-Musta’sim B'illah, as is the custom with the 


perfidious, he did not look crossly upon him, but made the usual [complimen- 


inquiries with warmth, in such wise that the Khalifah and his sons were 

pees good treatment therefrom. After these inquiries, Hulakt ces 
his face towards the Khalifah, and said: * Send a person into the = ena 
the men may throw down their arms, in order that we may Pett x 
numbered.’ The Khalifah, accordingly, despatched a ent be 
proclamation might be made, in his name, - Si pagent by we oe i 
S is li own his arms, and set 0 
eas — ae on this having been done—and, ner a 
the suggestion of the traitor Wazir—the greater cera ee 
down their arms, and set out for the Mughal “2 3 an 
thither fell under the ruthless swords of those infi 

Such infatuation as marked these last events 1S 


scarcely conceivable, one 
many proofs of Mughal treachery, but the Musalman people were now wil 
a head. 
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but God knows the truth. One statement is this, that 
they martyred him, and the Amir-i--Alam, Suliman Shah, 


Hulakii having got the Khalifah into his power, sent him to Kai- 
biika’s camp, at the Kul-wagi gate, where a tent was pitched for him, and 
he was placed in charge of a guard ; and the Mughal leader gave orders, at 
dawn the following day, to make a general massacre of the people of Baghdad. 
The broad and deep ditch was speedily filled up, part of the walls thrown 
down, there being no opposition whatever, and the Mughals, soon after, began 
to pour into the city; and the work of slaughter, violation, pillage, and 
destruction, began. This was ruthlessly carried out ; and the Haram-Sarae— 
the private dwelling—of the Khalifahs, which, for five hundred years, had been 
the place of prostration of the Musalman peoples, was so utterly demolished that 
no one would have imagined that a habitation had ever existed there. The 
other buildings of Baghdad—the masjids, mausolea of Musalman saints and 
Khalifahs, the palaces, hospitals, colleges, and libraries—were all given to 
the flames ; and places adjacent, constituting a vast extent of suburbs, were 
completely sacked and devastated. 

Guzidah states that, during the massacre, a Mughal named Mfanjii, in one 
small street of the city, found upwards of forty motherless sucking-babes ; 
and, thinking to himself, that without mothers’ milk they would perish, put 
them to death to deliver them from their suffering ! 

I pass over the accounts given by some Oriental writers respecting the 
hoards of treasure, to get at which the rack was freely used, but I cannot 
Pass over, without comment, the statement that ‘ Mostassim,” who had given 
up all hope of life, and who did not know at what hour the order for his 
murder might be given, “ begged to be allowed to keep 700 wives [Musalmans 
can only have four at one time, but concubines are unlimited] upon whom 
neither sun nor moon had shone, and was ad/owed to select 100,” as we are told 
in the ‘‘ Mongols Proper.” What could he do with 100 wives, when he and 
his sons were kept in a tent under a Mughal guard, and allowed but four or 
five attendants for himself and them? Was he to leave his 100 wives for the 
sun and moon to shine upon in the camp among the brutal Mughals ? 

This is a specimen how History may be travestied, and of “ taking up the 
mattock ” to ‘‘ complete the work which the pioneer can only begin.” ‘This 
little episode is taken from some foreign translation of “the great Raschid’s” 

ng of Rashid-ud-Din was either not caught 
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the Aiyiibi, Malik "Izz-ud-Din, son of Fath-ud-Din,’ the 
Kurd, and Mujahid-ud-Din, I-bak, the Sar Dawati, all 
four of them; and some [persons] narrate, that, when the 
Amir, Abi-Bikr, returned to the presence of his father on 
coming back from the camp of Hulda, at the time the 
Lord of the Faithful was setting out [to proceed thither], 
the Amir, Abi-Bikr, did not accompany him, and that he 
[subsequently] left Baghdad, and proceeded into Sham 
[Syria] by way of the desert. Others again state, that he 
was martyred, after he had, in the presence of Hulau, 
uttered harsh and taunting words ; and the words are [said 
to have been] these. The Amir, Abi-Bikr, said: “It was 
supposed by us that, as thou hast high birth, thou mightest 
be an honourable man, and that thou wouldst be a high- 
minded monarch; and we placed reliance on thy word. 
Now it is obvious that thou art neither a monarch nor a 
man, since thou hast acted thus perfidiously, for kings 
commit not perfidy.” Hulai commanded so that they 
martyred him. On the other hand, some state, that the 
Amir, Abi-Bikr, commanded one of the great Sayyids that 
they should take him towards Azarbaijan, and said that 
he would remain there some time, until, in freedom and in 
honour, after Baghdad became tranquil, command would be 
issued! [as to what it would be advisable to do}. When 
that venerable Sayyid had taken the Amir, a some 
stages on the way towards Azarbaijan, a number 0 rng 
gades represented to Hulai, saying: * Thou hast ma 
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mistake. Ifthe Amir, Abia-Bikr, should reach Azarbaijan 
in safety, all the forces of Rim, Sham, and Maghrab, will 
flock round him; and, undoubtedly, he will take his 
revenge.” Hulai [on this] despatched people of his own 
in pursuit of the Amir, Abi-Bikr; and they brought him 
back, and Hula martyred him ; but God knows the truth. 
The Almighty reward him [Abi-Bikr] and the whole of his 
family! Amin. 


ACCOUNT OF THE MARTYRDOM OF THE LORD OF THE 
FAITHFUL, AL-MUSTA’SIM BILLAH—THE ALMIGHTY 
REWARD HIM! 


For some time, the infidel Mughals desired to detain 
the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Musta’sim Bvillah. There 
were a great number of Musalmans among the Mughal 
forces, and they declared: “{f Hulai should pour out the 
blood of this Khalifah* on the ground, both he, and the 
Mughal army will be swallowed up in an earthquake; 
and therefore it behoveth not to slay him.” The object 
of these Musalmans was this, that the Lord of the Faith- 
ful should remain alive; for, among all, hesitation arose 
about putting the Khalifah to death. The Malik of 
Mausil, Badr-ud-Din-i-Ltli—God’s curse upon him !— 
and other infidels,’ represented to Hulau, saying : “ If the 
Khalifah continues alive, the whole of the Musalmans 
which are among the troops, and other [Musalman] peoples 
who are in other countries, will rise, and will bring about 
his liberation, and will not leave thee, Hulaa, alive.” The 
accursed Hulaii was frightened at this, saying: “If the 
Khalifah continues to live, an outbreak of the Musal- 
mans may take place; and, if he is slain, with the sword, 
when his blood falls upon the ground, an earthquake will 
take place, and people will be destroyed ;” so he proposed 
t the ifah to d ifferent fashion. He 
orders therefore s ; enfolded him in a 


ole oessie) 
sr] sack for holding 
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"4 e} 
person until he died—May the Almighty reward him and 


bless him !* 


4 Some Historians affirm that the Khalifah died of starvation, while others 
Say—as our author stated a century before any Pro-Mughal author wrote— 
that Hulakii consulted with his confidants and chief officers about putting him 
to death. Some said that, if he should escape from the present danger, assist- 
ance would reach him from the whole Musalman world, and that troops would 
gather round him from every part of Islam, and great sedition and trouble 
would arise. This advice Hulakii considered was given out of loyalty to him, 
and he determined to have the Khalifah put to death. Husim-ud-Din, the 
Astrologer [this is the ‘* Hossam ud din,” who is ‘‘ grodab/y a Muhammedan,” 
of the ‘‘ Afongols Proper”; but did any one ever hear of any Husim-ud-Din 
who was not a Musalman?], who was allowed admission to the presence of 
Hulaki, caused it to be made known, that, if the Khalifah should be put to 
death by the Mughals, the world would become overspread with darkness, 
and that the portents of the judgment day would appear; and many other 
similar things he stated, which filled the superstitious mind of Hulakt with 
fear and dread. He therefore consulted with the Khwajah, Nasir-ud-Din, 
the Tisi, the Shi’ah, and ally of the traitor Wazir, who also laboured for the 
downfall of the ’Abbasis ; and he replied, saying : ‘‘ No such portents arose 
when Yahya [St. John the Baptist], the Innocent, was put to death, when the 
Prophet, Muhammad, died, and when the Imam, Husain, was unjustly 
martyred ; and, if Husam-ud-Din asserts that such as he states will arise if an 
*Abbasi is put to death, it merely shows his excessive simplicity,” Others 
said that no sword could possibly be dyed with the Khalifah’s blood. 

The Khalifah left the city, and came to the Mughal camp [Guzidah says, 
contrary to others, that he was put to death fvo days after he came out), on, 
Sunday, the 4th of Safar, 656 u.—9gth of February, 1258 A.D.—as previously 
mentioned. Of this date there is no doubt whatever, but there is some dis- 
crepancy with respect to the date of the last act in this tragedy. Some say 
that, on the following Wednesday, which would be the 7th, the Khalifah was 
summoned to the presence of Hulaki, while others say it was the 6th. — 
Fanakati says the roth, without mentioning the day, which was ag ri 
while some say Tuesday, the 16th of Safar, but ie 16th was on :: Pen 
and others again say it was Tuesday, and others Wednesday, the 14th o} = 
month, equal to the 18th of February. As, in the east, the date paper 
after noon, as in nautical time, it is evident that the date was the 1qth of $ ; > 
and that it was Wednesday, as I shall afterwards show. That we “0 
Hulaki had moved his camp from near the city toa position close sr He a ral 
i-Wakf, and the Dih-i-Jalabiah ; and thither the Khalifah was cor = se aes 
the tent, in which he had been under a guard at the gate of Kul-wazi, pani, 
at Dih-i-Wakf Giving up all hope of a a a a a eh 
e pane es Sencar areata five Mughals should accompany 
pre but the Khalifah objected to * _ mere aes che dota <a 
referring to the XCVT. CHAP. © Os ith his four sons [the a, As, See. B6S, 
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The Amir, Abi-Bikr, the Khalifah’s son, and the Amir-i- 
Alam, Suliman Shah, the Aiytibi, they likewise martyred, 


had been predicted might come to pass if the blood of the Khalifah should 
be shed. He therefore directed that he should be rolled up in felts, and that, 
jn the same manner as the felt-makers beat the felts in making, he should be 
beaten to death, and every bone in his body broken. This mode of punish- 
ment, from what has been already stated, was not unusual among the Mughals 
[see note at page 1185]. The Mujami’-ul-Khiyar says, like our author, that 
the Khalifah, and his sons, were sewn up in bullocks’ hides, and kicked to 
death. 

Thus was the thirty-seventh and last of, the Khalifahs of Baghdad, of the 
house of ’Abbas, martyred at the village of Wakf—there never was such 
a place as ‘* Vacuf”—towards the close of the day, on Wednesday [our 
Tuesday afternoon or evening], the 14th of the month of Safar, 656 H., at the 
age of forty-seven, but some say forty-six years and three months, and others 
forty-three years and three months. His reign occupied sixteen years and 
nearly three months ; and the Khilafat of the house of ’Abbiis had lasted 523 
years, eleven months, and one day. His sons, and other offspring, and the 
whole of his family and kin were also massacred, two days after, and utterly 
exterminated according to the generality of the Pro-Mughal writers; but our 
author, who, evidently, had correct information respecting these events, gives 
an interesting account of the subsequent death of the Khalifah’s daughter 
farther on ; and he likewise states that a son, a mere infant, also survived, 
We also know that fifteen Khalifahs of the house of ’Abbiis, subsequently, 
filled the office of Khalifah, in Misr. See note 3, page 1259. 

The author of the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, with great apparent glee, asserts that 
the youngest son of the Khalifah, Mubarak Shih, so called, was given 
to Uljae Khatiin, one of Hulaki’s Khatins, who accompanied him into 
j-ran-Zamin, and that she sent him to Maraghah that he might be with the 
Khwajah, Nasir-ud-Din, the Tiisi, and that she [subsequently ?] gave him a 
Mughal wife, who bore him two sons. 

The third day after the above tragedy was enacted, on Friday, the 16th of 
j [the third day before Friday would be Wednesday, for the date of the 
Salleh’: death, rua commanded that the massacre, pillage, and devas- 
tation, should cease [Von , who has reversed the events, says the sack 

oth, on which 
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until the whole of the Amirs and Maliks of the Court of 


the Khilafat, with the exception of the little son® of the 
Lord of the Faithful, were made martyrs of. 


; Hulaii seized all the treasures of Baghdad, the enumera- 
tion of, and amount of which wealth, the pen of description 


use of the traitor as he required, and took no farther account of him other- 
wise than to despise him for his base ingratitude, and to be convinced that no 
faith could be reposed in one who had betrayed his benefactor. The Bahadur, 
*Ali, a Turk or Tattir Musalman, was made Shabnah or Intendant of the city 
and territory, as a reward for his intrepidity, because, out of the whole of 
Hulaki’s army, he was the first to place foot within the walls of Baghdad. 
Fakbr-ud-Din, the Damghani, was made Sahib-i-Diwan, but Ibn ’Amran, 
another traitor, was made Hakim or Governor of the Baghdad territory, 
which Ibn ’Alkami hoped to have obtained as his reward. During the 
investment, Ibn ’Amran had helped the Mughals by supplying them with grain 
and forage from the neighbouring district of Ya’kiibah, where there were im- 
mense quantities stored. He was a man of the very lowest class, and was the 
menial servant of the ’Amil or Revenue Officer of Ya’ktibah, and, among 
other duties, he used to shampoo his master’s feet—I have not space for a full 
account of him here—and the learned Ibn ’Alkami was placed in a subordinate 
position as Wazir, under this boor. Now that it was too late, the late Wazir 
became a prey to shame and remorse ; and, bitterly regretting his misdeeds, 
lived, for a short time, brooding over his disappointment, shunned, and treated 
with contempt and disdain by the people of Baghdad, notwithstanding his 
utmost endeavours to get any one to notice him. He was soon after laid on 
the bed of sickness, brought on by the state of his mind ; and he died in less 
than two months after the martyrdom of the Khalifah, on the 11th [Rashid- 
ud-Din says the 2nd] of Rabi’-ul-Akhir, 656 H. His son, Sharaf-ud-Din, 
was afterwards installed in the subordinate office to which his father had been 
i , under Ibn ’Umran. : 
Beri need any one, who can read the originals for bine say so? aa 
we not told in the “ Afongols Proper” [p. 201], that “ Ahulagu appoin 
vrnors to take charge of the captured city,” and that “Iba Alkamiyi, the 
es retained his post. He ts accused of treachery by the ae ae 
historians [the majority” which the writer has seen in translation fe see 
What Musalman author does not accuse him of treachery, except cer 
historian, ‘the great Raschid”?]. Of the sect of Rafisis, it was natural 
hould delight in the overthrow of the Abassidian dynasty ang the reinstatement 
3 that of Ali [Where and when, and who was the first person of the dynasty 
‘A “Ali? reinstated ?}, ... He net deat died three years after 
the capture of Baghdad,” etc., etc. Such a eae! } ‘on beanie! 


umber of people, who fell during h 
eee authors. Some say 800,000 perished, but the ee pane md 
uoted is the enormous amount of 1,800,000, which includes - ee 
q inary inhabitants of the city, but also those of the parc Km 
d the unfortunate people from the ‘country To! = 
bie - have witnessed, lately, having been stripped of house, home, a 


epee fled to the capital city of their country for refuge from the barbarian 
invaders. 
5 See note §, page 1259 3 
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could neither record, nor the human understanding con- 
tain, and conveyed the whole—money, jewels, gold and 
gem-studded vases, and elegant furniture—to his camp. 
Such of these as were suitable for Mangii Khan [Ka’an], 


6 There is, as previously mentioned, some discrepancy among the Histories 
and Historians I have been quoting in these notes, respecting Mangii Ka’an’s 
death, but it seems strange that such discrepancy should exist. There is no 
doubt whatever that Baghdad fell in Safar, 656 H., but the Tarikh-i-Jahin- 
gir and Hafiz Abrii state that Mangi Ka’an died in Ramagan, 655 H., just 
six months before that event took place. Yet in Guzidah, Fasih-i, the Rau- 
gat-us-Safa, Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, and in other works, it is recorded that ‘the 
Il-Khan [Hulakiij], after the capture of Baghdad, despatched a vast quantity 
of the best of the plunder, and other valuable things of ‘Irak-i-’Arab, and 
*Trak-i-’Ajam, to his brother Mangi—which our author had already stated the 
best part of a century before any Pro-Mughal author wrote—under the charge 
of the Ni-yin, Shiktir [the Jami’ -ut-Tawarikh, referring to his departure, 
styles him Hulajii, but, when mentioning the receipt of the news of Mangii’s 
death, calls him Shiktir also], with the good news of the fall of Baghdad, and 
a full account of his proceedings, and informing him that he intended to march 
towards Misr and Shim, When his envoys reached the throne of Mangit 
Kaan, and delivered their message, Mangii was overjoyed, exalted Hulakii of 
his royal favour, and permitted the envoys to set out on their return.” These 
two statements are widely different from each other ; and the only way to recon- 
cile them is, as is stated in the Lubb-ut-Tawarikh, and some other Histories, 
that Mangii Ka’an died early in 657 H., and not in 655 H., as in the Tarikh- 
i-Jahin-gir and Hafiz Abr, for the news reached him in the last month of the 
year 656 H.; and, if we only consider the immense distance that separated the 
brothers, and the time it must have taken to convey the news from the Yangtsi 
to the Euphrates—to Halab, where Hulakii then was—we can pretty clearly 
arrive at the correct date. 

I must now, however, say a few words on another remarkable event which 
happened in the middle of 655 u.—the year before Mangii’s death, and which, 
correctly, belongs to Mangii’s reign—the erection of the Observatory on a 
high hill north of Maraghah, more particularly, because his ferocious brother, 
merely because he happened to have carried out his sovereign’s instructions, 
has had the chief, if not the sole credit, among European writers and trans- 
lators especially, of the good work, and the love of scientific research, while 
Mangi’s attainments are unknown: Hulaki, however, is said to have had 
a great passion for alchemy, and expended vast sums in its pursuit. We are 
informed, in the ‘ Afongols Proper,” in almost every page of which D’Ohsson’s 
History is drawn upon, that ‘‘ Mangu ” had sent, with his brother, ‘* Khulagu,” 
an astrologer styled ‘* Hossam-ud-din, who had been sent as his adviser,” and 
that ‘* Hossam was probably a Muhammedan!” Farther, that ‘‘ Nassir ud 
din, a famous astronomer, was ordered by Khulagu to build an observatory,” 
etc., and that /e “had impressed upon Khulagu the necessity of forming new 
astronomical tables,” etc. 

The facts are these—and I quote my authorities almost in their own words 
—that, out of the whole of the sovereigns of the Chingiziah dynasty, Mangit 
was the only one who nourished a be ak love of science, more par- 

; of mathematics. His sie as Euclid, several of whose problems 














these subjects. 
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with some of the females of the Khalifah’s Aaram, together 
with a daughter of the Khalifah, he [Hulaa] despatched 
towards Turkistan ; some [things ?] were sent, as presents, 
and as his portion, to Barka, the Musalman, and some 
Hulai himself retained. 

Trustworthy persons have related, that what reached 
Barka he refused to accept, and that he slew the 
emissaries of Hulati; and, on this account, enmity became 
established between Barka and Hulai.? With respect 
to such things as he [Hulai] sent to Manga Khan, when 
that property, and money, reached the city of Samr- 


he had solved ; and, from the great interest he took in astronomy, he earnestly 
desired that, during his reign, an observatory should be erected. He had, 
previously, commissioned Jamal-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Tahir, son of 
Majd-ud-Din, Al-Bukhart, to carggout some important observations, but, on 
account of the paucity of appliances and instruments, and the defective 
acquaintance with the sul tilties and niceties of mathematics, several important 





astronomical matters still remained doubtful. 

At this period, the eminent ac juirements of the Tiist Khwajah, Nasir-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, were famous even in those parts—in Turkistan and Tamghaj. 
The Khwajah, at this time, used to dwell in the fortresses of the Mulahidahs : 
he had been long and liberally patronized by the last few Khudawands of the 
sect, had composed his famous work on ethics—the Akhlak-i-Nasiri—in the 
fortress of Maimiin-dujz, and dedicated it to one of the Muhtashims of the 
ordef. When Mangi Ka’an despatched Hulakii into I-ran-Zamin, at the time 
of taking leave of each other, he said to Hulaki, “No doubt you will Boy 
with the Khwajah, Nasir-ud-Din of Tiis, who is now among the Isma’ilis 
[some writers say that he was among them against his will, but, as I have 
already shown, this is erroneous]. : Treat him with honour and favour, and 
send him to me.” When the Tist reached Hulaki’s presence, the latter, on 
account of the great distance which separated him from his brother, who had 
left his wrdiz for the territory of Manzi, put off, from time to time, bie 
Khwajah to the Ka’an’s presence ; and, by degrees, he became so much taken 
imself, and found him so useful, in combination with his brother 
Shi’ah, the traitor Wazir of Baghdad, as already narrated, that, at last, he 
determined to retain him about his own Gourk, and io his be service. 
Hearing from Hulakii the objects of the Ka’an, the Khwajah _— Beco 
to Hulaki to carry them out in Azarbaijan, and he was ‘urnis pehapie 
mandate accordingly. Four other astronomers and eee 

iated with him in the erection and furnishing of this ob rvatory— 
eka «deud-Din, ’Arzi, Fakhr-ud-Din, Maraghi, Fakhr-ud-Din, AkhI&at, 
eRe “Din, Kazwini; and, in the 57th year from the accession to 
and Naja ae ching! Khan the Rasad-i-Il-Khani was erected, and 
covercignty Ot ore to be carried out, I have no space for farther 
rng a er if time permits, I hope to enter more fully into 
e ; 


up with him h 


i a's conversion, 
7 For some account of these matters, see the notice of Barka’s co: ‘ 


farther on. 4L 
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kand, the daughter of the Khalifah—God reward her !— 
requested permission from the authority sent in charge of 
them, saying: “ The mausoleum of one of my ancestors is 
situated in the city of Samrkand, namely, that of Kusam, 
son of “Abbas: permit me to go and visit his tomb.” The 
intendant in charge acceded to her request; and that 
innocent [creature] proceeded to the mausoleum of Kusam, 
son of ’Abbas, and celebrated the usual rites observed on 
paying a visit to a tomb, performed a prayer of two genu- 
flexions; and, bowing her face to the ground, prayed, 
saying: “O God! if this Kugam, son of ’Abbas, my 
ancestor, hath honour in Thy presence, take this Thy 
servant unto Thyself, and deliver her out of the hands 
of these strange men!” The door of compliance was 
opened ; and, then and there, in that act of adoration, 
she transmitted her pure soul to the Most High God. 
God reward her and bless her, and her ancestors, and all 
martyrs of the true faith! 

The author of the Tarikh-i-Mukaddasi, in the Section 
[entitled]  Kawa’in,” and in the mention of the outbreak 
of the Turks, quotes a tradition from ’Abd-ullah-i-’ Abbas 
—on whom be peace! He says: “’Abd-ullah, son of 
Abbas,’ took oath and said, ‘the Khilafat of my posterity 


8 Kusam, son of Al-’Abbis, accompanied Sa’id, son of the Khalifah 
‘Usman, who held the government of Khurasin, and who had been des- 
patched, at the head of an army, into Mawara-un-Nahr. Kugam died in that 
territory, and was buried, at Samrkand. 

Muhammad Husain Khan, otherwise Mirzi Haidar, the Doghlati Mughal, 
says in his History respecting the names of certain cities mentioned in 
previous Histories as formerly existing in parts of Central Asia, referred to 
in note at page 889, para. 4, that he himself visited a well-known place in 
Mughalistan, which is known by the name of J\ay2—YV timghal—where there 
was a cupola still standing, with part of an inscription remaining, which he 
read—‘ Shah Jalil, son of Kugam, son of ’Abbas”—the rest was wanting, 
and indicated that that was the tomb of the son of the very Kugam above 
mentioned. 

9 Here occurs a very good example of the use of the izafat instead of, or 
for, i, sonof. ‘The late Mr. W. H. Blochmann, M.A., in his ‘* Contributions 
to the Geography and History of Bengal,” says that “the use of the izafat, 
instead of bin or pisar (son), is restricted to poetry, and does not occur i” 
prose,’ and took exception to my use of it. At page sr! of the Printed 
Calcutta Text, line second from the bottom, are the following words: 51 
Se ely.» » cele alll where the izafat is understood for son of, ae 
three from the top of the following | are these words: . . . » ele op 
of ob 2S Now, as cs Mawleely beable baat and Abd Al-Hai” are 

: ee Nae ie as sant 
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will i i 

carla ete up to such time as Turks of ruddy counte- 
ances, whose faces will be broad like unto a buckler, shall 


ove e i ini 
€rcome their dominion and grandeur,” 


*Ulama have al Therefore, 


apie l eon time to time] given an interpreta- 
on respecting this prediction. Some have said that the 
might be Musalman Turks, and others have said that ‘ite 
might be from the tribes of the Turks! of the empire of 
Chin, who would subdue the land of I-ran, Irak, and 
Baghdad ; but unto all the sages of the world ated lam 
of the race of Adam—God reward them !—it [now] became 
manifest that the latter interpretation was the correct one 
and that the downfall of the seat of the Khilafat would be 
wrought at the hands of the infidels of Chin *the curse of 
the Almighty be upon them !—because the Lord of the 
Faithful, Al-Musta’sim B’illah—God reward him !—attained 
martyrdom at the hands of that race. 

May the Sultan of Sultans, who, up to this present time, 
continues as usual to read the Khutbah in, and adorn the 
coin with, the name of that lawful Imam and Khalifah,? 


the editors of that Printed Text, under the supervision of Colonel W. N. 
Lees, LL.D,, and it comes from Calcutta, where the ‘* Turani idiom” is so 
much cultivated, one must give these learned men credit for knowing some- 
thing of that idiom, and that, if the text, as it stands, was not considered 
right by them, they would not have allowed the words to remain as they are. 
I may add that the Calcutta Printed Text agrees, in this instance, with several 
WSS. copies of the text, and that the only yariation is that a few copies leave 
out the én, intending izafats to be used in both instances. 

1 That is to say the descendants of Turk, which, according to their own 
traditions, the Mughals are. This prophecy seems different from that which 
the Sayyids of Hillah referred to. See last para. of the note at page 900. 

2 Our author continually styles the Mughals infidels of Chin. 

3 It appears to have been considered necessary to do this until such time as 
a successor—a Khalifah and Imam— should be installed. 

This is a pretty good proof that, at Dihli, they were not quite so ‘‘sin- 
gularly ignorant,” nor “<strangely indifferent,” as appears to have been 
supposed :—“* While the throne of the Khalifs became an idle symbol, and 
the centre of Islim was converted into a ghastly camp of Nomads, the latest 
Muhammadan conquest ‘in partibus infidelium’ must have been singularly 
ignorant of, or strangely indifferent to, the events that affected their newly- 
conceded allegiance [?], as the name of the martyred Must asim [sic] was 
retained on the Dehli coinage for some forty years after his death. —Thomas : 
«Pat Kins oF DEHLI,” page 255- 

ee capture of Baghdad, those of the ’ Abbasi family who escaped the 
i als fled into Misr; and there, the ruler, Malik Tahir-i-Band- 
anguioary Mogi ahi late Khalifah 

wledged Ahmad, son of Tahir, brother of the late fah, as 


a kno} 
bene to the Khilafat, at a great meeting assembled for that purpose, 
4 L2 
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be long preserved and maintained upon the throne of 
sovereignty, for the sake of the honour of the martyrs of 
the family of “Ali and of ‘Abbas, and the souls of the 
Lords of the Faithful, through the mercy of Him who is 
the Most Merciful of the Merciful ! 

After Hula had sacked Baghdad, and had caused the 
people to be martyred, he made over those that remained 
to the Wazir,’ and assigned him a Mughal Shahnah 
[Intendant] that he might cause them to be collected 
together. When the accursed Wazir returned again to 
Baghdad, and had collected some of the people, and 
located them therein, some of the servants of the Khalifah, 
who had retired into the Wadi," and remained alive, to the 
number of about 10,000 horsemen,’ collected, and, suddenly, 


and then and there did homage to him, on the oth of Rajab, 659 1. He 
assumed the title of AL-MUNTASIR. The ruler of Misr furnished him with an 
army and all things befitting his position, and despatched him, at his own 
particular request, towards Baghdad, which the new Khalifah hoped to 
recover. He however encountered a Mughal army within the limits of Anbar, 
and was slain, after an obstinate battle, in 660 H. Some say he disappeared, 
and was no more heard of. He was succeeded on the 26th of Safar, 660 H., 
by Abi-l’ Abbas-i-Ahmad, son of Hasan, son of Abi-Bikr, son of ’Ali, who 
was with him in the battle, and escaped into Misr. He took the title of AL- 
HAxu, and filled the office of Khalifah for upwards of forty years. He died 
at Kahirah, in yor H. Thirteen successive Khalifahs of the same family 
filled the office; and the last, AL-MUTAWAKKIL-’ALA-ULLAH, was taken 
prisoner by Sultan Salim, the first of that name, of the ’Usminli sovereigns, 
when he defeated the Misris in 922 H. The Khalifah was taken away to 
Constantinople, where he was allowed a pension, and was treated, as long as 
he lived, with all possible respect. With him the family of ’Abbas became 
extinct—at least, as far as could be discovered—and from that time, down to 
the present day, the ’Ugmanli Sultans claim the office of Khalifah—the 
spiritual as well as the temporal authority—and as bei x the guardians of the 
holy places; and all Muhammadan sects but the ’ah acknowledge this 
authority. 

4 Not according to the Pro-Mughal writers. Farther on our author says 
Wulakii had him put to death. bl 

3 Low-lying ground or valley, the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, also 
the channel of a river, marshy ground near rivers aboundin; 






ig in canes or 


as 
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a : 
eid crossed the Dijlah and attacked Bagh- 
tendant] whom een mee is od ee oe 
and cut them both to pieces eee oy of te daa 
eee . As many of the dependents 
of those accursed ones as fell into their hands, and th 
whole of the Christians of Baghdad they seized be. ie 
patched all of them to hell, and wreaked as mich ae 
geance upon those accursed ones as they [the Musalmans] 
were capable of, and withdrew with all speed. When in- 
formation of this reached the camp of the Mughals, a body 
of cavalry was despatched to Baghdad. The remnant of 
the Musalmans had departed, and with expedition ; and 
not one among those holy-warriors of Islam was taken. ” 
Some persons relate, that Hulai, after he had finished 
the affair of Baghdad and the slaughtering of the Musal- 
mins, inquired of the Wazir, saying: “ Whence was thy 
prosperity ?” The Wazir replied: “From the seat of the 
Khilafat.” Hulai said: “Since thou didst not observe 
the rights of gratitude towards thy benefactors, thou art, 
indeed, not worthy of being in my service ;” and he gave 
commands so that they despatched the Wazir—God’s 
curse upon him !—to hell.’ 


fashion of the Mughals, which may have some reference to the events our 
author refers to, but the particulars are much too long for insertion here. 
Suffice it to say that he succeeded in raising a large Musalman force, for a 
particular service, with Hulaki’s consent, at Baghdad [according to Rashid- 
ud-Din, but we must take at their value the partial statements of that writer], 
with which he escaped safely into Misr. 

7 After the capture and sack of Baghdad, Baka Timir, brother of Uljae, one 
of Hulakii’s wives, was despatched, at the head of a considerable army, to 
the southward ; and, on his reaching the Furat, opposite Hillah, the traitor 
Sayyids, before referred to, went forth to receive him, constructed a bridge over 
the river for him and his army to cross, and received the Mughals with delight. 
Finding them firm in their loyalty [!], in a few days, he marched from thence, 
and advanced against Wasit, and reached it on the 17th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 
656H. The people refused to surrender, and defended the place ; but, after 
considerable opposition, it was captured by assault, and 40,000 persons were 
put to the sword. Shustar opened its gates ; and Basrah, and other pene 
jn that part, also submitted to the Mughal yoke. On the 12th of Rabi’-ul- 
Akhir, Baka Timir rejoined the main army 5 and on the roth of the same 
month, the envoys of Halab, who had come to Baghdad, were sent off, oan 
the insolent letter, concocted by the Shi’ah confidant and rc 2 fd “ 
Mughal barbarian—the Khwajah Nasir-ud-Din, the Tisi. re ge 
follows :—“* We reached the camp before, Baghdad in eed Bes pe ati 
noise of the unsparing men was terrible. We challenged the sovereign 
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ACCOUNT OF THE MARCH OF HULAD TOWARDS HALAB 
AND SHAM. 


Hulaa, the Mughal, after he had satisfied his heart on 
the matter of Baghdad, moved towards Halab, Mayya- 


city, but he refused to come ; and upon him is verified the saying: ‘We 
seized it with a frightful violence’ [KuR’AN : lvi., 88]. We said to him, 
‘We have pressed thee to submit thyself to us. If thou wilt, then wilt thou 
find peace and happiness’ [Ibid. Ixxiii., 16]: ‘if thou refusest, thou wilt 
experience shame and misfortune. Do not act like the animal which, with 
his feet, discovered the instrument of his death [and heeded not], or as he, 
who, with his own hand, cut the partition of his own nose. Thou wilt then 
be of the number of those whose works are vain, whose efforts in this 
present life have been wrongly directed, and who imagine they do the 
work which is right’ [Ibid. xviii, 103-4]. Nothing is impossible to God. 
‘Peace be with the man who follows the way whither God directs’ !” 
(Ibid. xxxy. 18]. 

Soon after the events related above Arbil was invested. 

After the capture of Baghdad, on account of the excessive heat and thirsti- 
ness of that territory, Hulakti, without making any longer stay there, marched 
from his camp at the Kubbah-i-Shaikh-ul-Mukarim, on the 23rd of Safar, and 
returned to Khankin, where he had left a part of his wrdi# and heavy war 
materials, By this time, the treasures of Baghdad, and the valuables taken 
in the fortresses of the Mulhaidah, and such other plunder as had been 
carried away from the frontiers of Rim, Arman, Karkh, and other parts, had 
been collected there, in the royal treasury, which, along with his adviser, 
Niasir-ud-Din, son of ’Ala-ud-Din, the Sahib or Wazir of Rai, Hulaki 
despatched towards Agarbaijan. Malik Majd-ud-Din, the Tabrizi, who was 
one of the ingenious and skilful men of that country, was directed to construct a 
strongfortress on a mountain on the shore of the little sea of Urumi and Salmas— 
the Lake Urumiah—and to melt down all this treasure into éa/ish or ingots 
—the only thing in the nature of coin ever mentioned in the accounts of 
the Mughals at this period—and place them for safe keeping in the new 


then marched | Khankin on_his return to his wrdii near 
, af time, marched into Agarbaijan. After he reached 

rl isil, presented himself at the end 

n over ninety years ofage, to pay 
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farikin, and Amid’ This territory they style the Diyar-i- 


About this time command was 


* iven t s i-Il-Khani 
Il-Khani Observatory, gi o construct the Rasad-i-Il-Khani, or 


ns referred to in a previous note. 
Ny hen Hulakii proposed to move against Baghdad, he detached the 
Ni yin, Arktii, with a considerable force against ae. exceedingly str 
fortified town of Arbil [Arbela of European writers, some fift oe Woe 
which the Macedonian Alexander defeated Dara the ee 
iG. i er defeated Dara the Persian], held by Taj-ud- 
in, son of Salayah, styled the Lord of Arbil. He, on being summoned, 
came down, and submitted, but, although he attempted to induce the Kurds, 
who inhabited and garrisoned it, to submit, they would not hear of it, eid 
reviled him for proposing it. All Arktii’s endeavours to take it were fruitless, 
He sought aid from Badr-ud-Din-i- Lili, but, before his help came, the Kurds 
sallied out, burnt the Mughal catapults, and slew a great number of the 
enemy. Badr-ud-Din-i-Lili, having arrived to his aid, advised him to retire, 
and give up the attempt to take it then ; but to wait until the heat compelled the 
Kurds to retire to the higher hills before any further effort was made, as it would 
be impossible to take it by force, though it might be obtained by stratagem. 
Arkti accordingly gave up the attempt, and retired to Tabriz, leaving Badr- 
ud-Din-i-Lilii to gain possession of it, when the Kurds should have retired to 
the higher ranges from the excessive heat, after which he was to destroy the 
defences. This was subsequently done; and the Kurds retired into Sham. 
The unfortunate Taj-ud-Din was made the victim of the refusal of the Kurds 
to surrender the place ; and he was taken to Hulakii’s presence, and, by his 
orders, was butchered. 

§ The envoys having returned from Sham with unfavourable replies from 
the Amirs and Hakims of that territory, Hulakii determined to march against 
them. Previous to his entering, ]-ran-Zamin, the Sultan of Halab, the Malik 
Un-Nasir, had despatched his Wazir, Zain-ud-Din, Hafigi, to the urda of 
Mangii Ka’an, tendering his homage, and in return received a farman couched 
in conciliatory and favourable words—the Fanakati says a yarligh, confirming 
him in his dominions, and a paezah of exemption from tribute. When Hulakii 
entered [-ran-Zamin, Un-Nasir still continued to express his loyalty and sub- 
mission, but, secretly. Nevertheless, his proceedings became known to the 
other rulers in Shim, and they conspired against him ; and he was forced to 
seek aid from Hulakii, and fled to his camp. These facts urged the latter 
still more in his determination to reduce those rulers to submission. ~~ 
setting out, he informed Malik Badr-ud-Din+-Lald, that he should excuse os 
from accompanying him on this expedition, on account of his great = : 
that his son, Malik Salih, should be sent in his place {with a bara 3 
hostage for his father]. His son arrived in due time ; and Turkan ah 
daughter of the unfortunate Sultan, Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah, wl i 

i an infant, in the Haram of one of the Mughal Bhatins, 
been brought up, from t ven st mand iy Orde 
U, £5 
and who had been sent along with Hulaki, by Mangu s _ ea 
that he might bestow her in marriage on some suitable person 
was united to him. 


ie e 
Hulakii now put his troops in motion from Agarbaijan. The Ni-yin, 


Kaibuka, was despatched at the head of a strong” force, forming the a : - 
troops under the Ni-yin, Siinjak, formed the right of - bern ee 
ny Se gee Pg ene ce Ba gree ty 1258 A.D. 
ij . and, on the 2zand of Ramazan, 1 ceca 

se out with the centre, or main body, towards Sham. 
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Bakr; and this is the country of the son of Shihab-ud- 


On reaching the Ala-Tak, or Tagh, or Dagh, all three of which forms are 
correct, he was much pleased with the pasturage thereabouts, and gave it the 
name of Lanba [also written Labna]—Saghiit [ost J or ], and, in a 
place therein, built a Sarae for himself. It lies a few miles to the west of 
Bayazid, a place often mentioned of late, and near the N. shore of the Lake 
Wan [vul. Van], near the head waters of the eastern branch of the Furat, 
[Euphrates]; and, by way of Akhlat, he entered the territory of the Kurds. 
They were particularly obnoxious to the Mughals, for they had, under the 
banner of the later Khalifahs, routed them on several occasions ; and wher- 
ever they were found they were mercilessly butchered. On reaching the 
Diyar-i-Bakr, Hulakii first despatched his son, Ytishmiit, with the Ni-yin, 
Siintae, against Mayya-farikin [Martyropolis], and Marddin, while Malik 
Salih was sent against Amid [Amadia], but certainly wef without a Mughal, 
and a Mughal force, to look after him. Our author, however, distinctly 
states, that Malik Salih was with the Shah-zadah, Yiishmiit, at the investment 
of Mayya-farikin. Iulakii then proceeded to reduce Rihah, and, after little 
effort, gained possession of it. He then attacked Danisur, Harrin, and 
Nisibin, took them by storm, massacred the people, and sacked the places. 
He then crossed the Furat, and, suddenly and unexpectedly, appeared before 
Halab, ‘he inhabitants, aware of the strength of the place, resolved to 
defend it. It was closely invested, and held out for a week, but, after that 
time, it was assaulted and captured in Zi-Hijjah, the Mughals having effected 
a lodgment at the Bab-ul~Irak, or Irak Gateway: the citadel held out for 
forty days after that. Fakhr-ud-Din, Saki, who was acquainted with the 
place, was put in charge of the city and fortress, and the Bakhshi, Tikal, 
was made Shahnah [Intendant]. The Habib-us-Siyar, however, states 
that Hulaki, after promising the people of Halab safety for their lives and 
property to induce them to surrender, made a general massacre of them, and 
sacked the city during seven days. The capture of the strong fortress of 
Hazam, west of Halab, next followed ; and the inhabitants, although their 
lives had been solemnly promised them, were all massacred. On leaving Halab, 
however, a general complaint was made against Fakhr-ud-Din’s tyranny, and 
he was put to death; and the Wazir of the Malik-un-Nasir, Zain-ud-Din, 
Hafizt, before referred to, was put in charge of the administration. After this, 
Hulakii prepared to attack Damashk, but the authorities there, having taken 
warning from the fate of Halab, made overtures, on the arrival of the van of 
his army, through certain Bul merchants, and submitted. With the 


~ capitulation of Damashk, all Sham ei under the sway of the Mughals. 


Tt was at this juncture that th 
despatched by Hulakii to his b 
{Rashid-ud-Din, when mentio’ 
plunder, says the Ni-yin, sent in 
having ome 















of those parts to proceed to the presence of Man; 
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hae in *-Malik-ul-'Adil, of Sham, and his [the son’s] 
is Ma ik-ul-Kamil, He is a man of great godliness 

and sincere piety. 
The cause of Hulaii’s proceeding into that territory was 
this. The son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghazi was Malik 
of Mayya-farikin, Marddin,! and Amid; and these three 
towns [cities] and fortresses of that territory appertained 
to him. When the army of Jurmaghin, and the Ni-in, 
Taji [Tanja], who subdued Arran, Azarbaijan, and ’Irak, 
carried their incursions to the frontiers of this territory, 
the Maliks on those confines all requested Mughal Shah- 
nahs [Intendants], and this son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i- 
Ghazi—the Malik-ul-Kamil [Muhammad]—determined to 
proceed-and reach the presence of Mangii Khan, [and did so,] 
and, from him, he obtained a special honorary dress.’ The 
reason of his obtaining it was this, that, at a drinking party, 
Mangii requested the son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghazi 
to drink wine, and he refused, and did not drink it® 
Mangii Khan inquired of him the reason of his refusal. 


to Tartary to take possession of the government of his native country,” now 
become ‘yacant,” but that ‘the defeat of his general by the prince of the 
Mamelukes [Mamliiks?] compelled him to abandon the design,” etc., etc. 
This however is as far from being correct as the statement at page 382 of the 
same volume, that ‘‘ Hulakoo” was “ ¢he son of Chenghiz.” See last para. of 
3 1279. : 
ne It raid abt wits an igafat here, which stands for **' son of,” I should make a 
great blunder. T! he person referred to is styled Al-Malik-ul-Mugaffar, — 
ud-Din—by some entitled, Taki-ud-Din-Al-Ghazi—son of Al-Malik-ul- ree 
‘Abi-Bikr, son of Aiytib, son of Shadi, Al-Kurdi ; and, consequently, Shi or 
ud-Din-Al-Ghazi was a nephew of Sultan Salah-ud-Din, Yusuf. The M : 
Adil, during his lifetime, entrusted the government of the different parts : 
his kingdom to his sons, of whom he had several, but this particular brane 
never ruled over Shim or in Misr. ‘The Malik-ul-Kamil, Muhammad, suc+ 
ceeded his father as ruler of sg ee e ed be penne: in 642 Hy 
; also Calcutta Text, page *r*, line IT. : 
ne Be tia sen a different ruler at this period, ber he may, — 
have been subject to Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghazi. _ See note®, page ies ee ~ 
2 Tt is stated in Alfi that the Malik-ul-Kamil was the first of any aie 
gii Ka’an, in praieali ta 
i ived and treated with great honour. He subsequently re- 
at “ ‘yarligh confining him in his territory, and a Aiesaé ne gat 
on all taxes and public burdens. The paesah was not peculiar 
La i ab,” ily wine, but drink of any sort. 
3 used is ‘‘ sharab,” not necessarily wine, 
oneal intoxicating drink is referred to, probably the Mughal beverage, 


fermented mare's milk. 
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He replied: “Because it is forbidden by the Musalman 
religion ; and I will not act contrary to my faith.” Mangi 
Khan was pleased with this speech, and, in that very 
assembly, invested him with the tunic he had on, and 
showed him great honour. From this incident it appears 
that the dignity inherent in the Musalman faith is, every- 
where, advantageous, both unto infidel and Musalman. 

In short, when Hulati was appointed to proceed into 
the land of I-ran, Mangi Khan commanded that the Malik- 
ul-Kamil should return towards ’Ajam along with Hulai, 
and they reached the territory of ‘Irak. Hulat deter- 
mined to molest Baghdad, and had directed the Malik-ul- 
Kamil, son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghazi, that, from 
his territory, he should bring 7000 horse and 20,000 foot 
to Baghdad, and render assistance. The son of Malik 
Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghazi replied : “The extent of my forces 
is not so great that it is possible to furnish such a number : 
more than about 2000 horse and 5000 or 6000 foot I am 
unable to bring.” Hulai importuned him in demanding 
a larger number of cavalry, and the Malik-ul-Kamil per- 
sisted in his reply ; and Hulaii, in secret, said to his Wazir,* 
who was a Musalman, an eminent man of Samrkand : 

“Tt seems to me that Kamil meditates rebellion in his 
mind, and that he will not join with us; and it is neces- 
sary to put him to death.” The Samrkandi Musalman 

— Wazir w Lo -Malik-ul-Kamil, and he, secretly, 

te idea and design. The next day, 

Hula and asked permission 

out from that place [where 

horsemen of his 
got out of the 
his own country, 
reached it, and 
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walls by means of five spikes—one mortal one being driven 
into the forehead, and four others into the feet and hands, 

When three days passed, since his disappearance, Hulda 
became aware of the fact of his flight ; and despatched 
horse and foot in pursuit of him, but they did not find him, 
and again returned. 

The Malik-ul-Kamil, son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i- 
Ghazi, when he reached his own territory, despatched 
emissaries to the presence of Zahir, the Malik-un-Nasir,*® 
and solicited his assistance, and that he would assemble 
his troops and come [along with him] to the seat of the 
Khilafat, Baghdad. The Malik-un-Nasir agreed to aid 
him ; and the son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghazi [i. e. the 


6 The Calcutta Text is deplorably bad here again, indeed throughout this 
Chapter. : 

When it became known that Hulikii meditated hostility towards the Khali- 
fah, and had prepared to move against Baghdad, the Malik-ul-Kamil, Muham- 
mad, as might naturally be expected, could not look on calmly with folded 
arms and see the successor of his Prophet, and head of the Musalman faith, 
assailed, and the seat of the Khalifah’s power, and centre of Islam, captured, 
and sacked by infidels. He therefore had gone to the Malik-un-Nasir, ruler of 
Sham, and endeavoured to induce him ‘and others to join him with their forces, 


and march to the Khalifah’s support, as our author also states, but the Malik- 





" un-Nasir showed carelessness, selfishness, and negligence, in the matter until it 


was too late, and the opportunity lost. Pa 
‘This ruler must not be confounded with the Malik-un-Nasir, Da’ad, son of 
the Malik-ul-Mu’aggam, Sharaf-ud- Din, 'Isa, who wasa grandson of the Malik- 
ul-’Adil, Saif-ud-Din, Abi-Bikr [brother of Sultan Salah-ud-Din, Yisuf] : 
the titles of these Kiirdiah Princes are so much alike that they are liable Wy be 
confused. The ruler of Halab and Sham, here referred to, is the Mali ae 
Nasir, Salah-ud-Din, Yisuf {not Zahir ; he was named after his aR 
father], son of the Malik-ul-’Aziz, son of the Malik-ug-@ahir, rk 
Abi-Mansir-i-Ghazi, third son of Salah-ud-Din, Yisuf._ The “ ul . 
died in 634 H., and was succeeded by the Malik-an Near Ru — 
the envoy of the Malik-un-Nasir at Manga Ka’an’s Court. See note ', page 
We are informed, in the “ Mongols Proper” (page 205], from D'Ohsson, ap 
«Syria was at this time ruled over by Nasstr Yussuf, 
RE a ee the great Saladin,” while a little farther on im a 
ag ise i i ‘as ‘ Prince Nassir Seif u 1 
we are likewise informed, that ons name w ee a, 
mur Alai ud din el Kaimeri”! This strange jum peg Re 
cna several ways inwhich “the embossed bow!” is pani = Heres 
i i i sous crafts,” but the above, with some ens 
na on eens after “the case of the western farmer —_— = 
anaes ii ife,”” id at p. vii of t 
as and tables with his pocket HS S. - bah ES Lhe cebea 
book. Saif-ud-Din, Al-Kaimar, also writte! 4 ’ 


n-Nasir’s Ams. 
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Malik-ul-Kamil, Muhammad], with the whole of his troops, 
horse and foot, marched towards Baghdad [to aid the 
Khalifah]. On the way he received information of the 
downfall of Baghdad, and the martyrdom of the Lord of 
the Faithful. He turned back again with the utmost ex- 
pedition, strengthened his fortresses and cities, and gave 
intimation to the nomads of his territory, so that the whole 
of them sought shelter in places of strength, whilst he 
himself entered and took up his quarters in the fortress of 
Mayya-farikin, and prepared for holy warfare against the 
infidels. 

Mayya-farikin is a small city and strong fortress ; and 
to the north of it is a mountain of considerable height, 
and within the city? is a monastery [of Christian priests] 
which they call Marktimah, and that Markiimah is a place 
of sanctity, From the foot of that mountain a large stream 
flows, and, in the zag-ab [low ground where water collects *] 
in which the city stands, much water collects ; and, to the 
south of the city are gardens, and, to the east of it, are 
tombs. The place has a fortified hill; and walls with 
ramparts [of stone], and a parapet.’ 


1 The Calcutta Printed Text is deplorably bad here, and places the mar- 
kiimah on the top of the mountain, which is contrary to fact. 

8 See note 8, page 334, for an explanation of tag-ib. Some copies of the 
text, instead of foot of the mountain, have /op of the mountain. This stream 
is one of the tributaries of the Dijlah or Tigris. 

9 Jt is said to have been surrounded with a strong wall of stone, and to 
have possessed two strong castles. “‘ Mayya-farikin is a celebrated city in the 
Diyar-i-Bakr, near a feeder of the Dijlah or Tigris. There was a church of the 
Christians there from the time of the Masiha—on whom be peace !—and some 
of its walls still remain. They relate that there was a physician whose name 
was Maronga or Mariinsa, of the kindred of Konstantin, the Lord of Rimiah- 
j-Kibri [Rome] ; and a daughter of Shapiir-i-Za-l-Aktaf [that is ‘‘ Shapiir of 
the Shoulder-Blades,” because he caused every ’Arab who fell into his power 
to be deprived of his shoulder-blades. Such is well known from the Persian 
historians, but GrBBoN, in his History, assures us, on the authority of D’HER- 
BELOT, that ‘‘Dowlacnaf,” as he termsit, signifies ‘protector of the nation” !] had 
f ievously sick, even hy of Fars were totally 
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After Hulaii had released his mind from the affair of 
Baghdad, he despatched his son, with the whole of the 


“Ak me ry nh Maa de ea 
acceded to his sma 5 Gat ; ae ih ae Kons fat inag eal Shapiir 
between the two aie P to this time hostilities were, conseaajaasaaag 

“When Maronsa presented himself to take leave on his retuming to Rimiah, 
Shapiir said: ‘‘Name yet another wish in order that the royal beneficence 
may be extended towards thee personally.” Maronsa replied: ** A vast num- 
ber of Christians have been slain [during the late wars] : grant me permission 
to collect their bones.” Shapiir granted this request likewise ; and a vast 
quantity of the bones of the slain Christians were collected together, and 
Maronsgi carried them away with him into his own country. 

“ Konstantin ratified the terms of accommodation, and was greatly pleased at 
peace being concluded, and also joyful because of the collection of these bones ; 
and he said to Maronsa: ‘Ask some boon of us likewise.” Maronsa said : 
**T pray that the King will afford me help and assistance in founding a place 
suitable [to receive these bones] in my own city and place of abode.” Kon- 
stantin acceded to his wishes ; and gave command that all those dwelling near 
by Maronsa’s city should help him with the necessary funds, 

“ Maronsa returned to his usual place of abode [which is not referred to by 
name], and founded a city [sic in MSS.}; and the bones, which he had brought 
back from the territory of Shaptr, were deposited in the midst of the walls of 
the defences which surrounded it, and it was styled Yio lug se [? Madriisa sala], 
which signifies Madinat-ush-Shahid—Martyropolis or City of the Martyrs, A 
holy man once prophesied respecting it, that it would never be captured by 
force, on account of the sanctity which the bones of these martyrs had conferred 

it, which has proved true. Ssh 
ae defences ies the place have eight gates, one of which is called 
the Bab-ush-Shahwat, or Gate of Desire. Another gate is called Lp 
Farah wa ul-Ni’am, or Gate of Gladness and of Benefits ; and over = — 
way are two statues carved out of stone—one In the form of a rie . 10, Wi 
poth hands, is making signs of gladness and joy; and that they e statue 
; és that of a man with a mass of rock on his 
of Gladness. The other figure is , lvoe 
head, which is the statue of Benefits [received]. In Mayya-fari pee - ai 
or sorrowful person will be found, but, on the contrary {sic in aris 
“3 “ped e Aneel tower which they call the Burj-i-’ Ali bin Wahab, facing 
the west, to indicate the £id/ah (the direction to which eee pee tet 
Bait-ul-Mukaddas—Jerusalem—a large cross is set up, an — ri oe 
the Holy Sepulchre is another cross like unto it 5 and it is tha’ 
i es. ¥ 

Loe one ie a author's monastery—in the midst - ies 

ity, which he dedicated to Batanus [P] and Barlis—ot2 Ey orn 
eds h remains to this day, in a mahailat or quarter, which is known as: 
Cee pVahid and in it is a shrine of black marble, and ints me 
Ltd ® which is contained some of the blood of Yasha’ [a8e—J 
seu rad that blood is a cure for every disease. When — leprous 
shag cali ed with it, it removes the pone: see arong& 
ttt this blood away from Ramiah, a gift tantin, 


i y 
obtaining permission to depart on his return home.’ 
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Mughal army,' into the territory of the Malik-ul-Kamil ; 
and a host of infidels advanced to the gate of the fortress 
of Mayya-farikin, and invested it, and commenced an 
attack upon it. For a period of three months or more they 
sat down before that fortress and besieged it arduously, 
and great numbers of the Mughals were killed and sent 
to hell, and wounded ; but God knows the truth,’ 


ACCOUNT OF THE MIRACLE [WHICH HAPPENED IN BE- 
HALF] OF THE MUSALMANS OF MAYYA-FARIKIN. 


Trustworthy persons of ’Arab and ’Ajam have related 
on this wise, that, during the period of three months that 
the son of Hulaii carried on hostilities before the gate of 
the fortress of Mayy4-farikin,’ [the contents of] every 
catapult discharged against that fortification from the in- 
fidel army came back again, and fell upon the heads of the 
infidels themselves, until they brought a famous catapult 
from Mausil. On the first day [after it was brought], 
they prepared within the fortress fire of zaft* [naphtha], 


Such, in a very brief form, is the account contained in an old geographer of 
Mayya-farikin. European writers, quoting Greek and Syrian authorities, say 
Martyropolis was called Nephugard in the Armenian language, and Maifarkat 
in the Syrian, and style Maronga, by the name of, Afaru¢ha, and make a bishop 
of him. 

1 A considerable army, but not the whole by any means. 

2 Even the Pro-Mughal writers state that it held out nearly two years. 
When Hulakii Khan set out to invade Shim, he despatched, from the Diyar- 
i-Bakr, his son Yishmit, along with the Nii-yins, Ilka and Stintde, and 
a considerable army, to invest the town and fortress, or fortified town, of 
Mayya-farikin, sending, at the same time, envoys, calling upon the Malik-ul- 
Kamil, Muhammad, the ruler of its territory, to submit. This ruler had 
already witnessed enough of Mughal duplicity, treachery, and bad faith, and 
he replied : ‘*Thy words are not to be believed, and no trust is to be placed 
in thee. It is useless to beat cold iron: I am not going to be deceived by thy 
words ; and while life lasts I will never submit.” When the agents returned 
with this answer, the Shah-zadah, Yushmit, and his Amirs, prepared for 
hostilities, The Malik-ul-Kamil likewise got ready to encounter them; and 
the succeeded in making his people as determined as himself to resist the 
Mughals to the last. Next day, of the enemy in his territory, 
he issued forth at the head of a g 2 d them, both 
sustaining some loss ; and the 

the correct way of 
i-farkin,’ as in 
are in the 
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and discharged it [the composition] along with the stones 
of their catapults, and burnt that other catapult. 

During this period of several months that fighting went 
on before the gate of the fortress, every day, according to 
one statement, by the omnipotence of the Creator, the 
Most High and Holy, seven horsemen—according to 
another, six, and according to a third account, less than 


gunpowder” might be interesting here, but it would be perfectly out of 
place. Attempts have been made to prove that gunpowder was known, and 
artillery and firg-arms were used some centuries before their recognized date of 
approximate introduction. One of the supposed proofs is, that the ‘* Canunj- 
Khand ” is said to contain the following :—‘* The cafivers and cannons made a 
loud report, when they were fired off, and the noise which issued from the ball 
was heard at a distance of ten coss”! Another imaginary proof is, that, in the 
416th Chhand of the same poem, it is said :—" The Zambir lodged in his 
breast, and he fainted away :—thus fell Rai Govind the strength of Dehli.” 
Zanbir, and another form of the word, here mean a cross-bow, and what struck 
Rai Gobind was a cross-bow bolt, but, because, at the present time, and since 
the invention of gunpowder probably, a small swivel carried on a camel's back 
is called by the same name, the word is supposed to be a proof that gun- 
powder must have been known in remote times. The literal meaning of 
Zanbiir is a wasp or hornet, and Zandirak is the diminutive form of the word 
—a little hornet. An inflammable composition was often attached to the head 
of the bolts, and hence, probably, the expressive name, or from the noise they 

nade in mid-air. 
“ The Dakhani historian, Firishtah, too, is supposed to have proved the 
existence of artillery as early as the year in which our author's prs 
finished, because he had the effrontery to state, according to Briggs's aie 
ed. of his History [Vol. I, p- 128]—and the same is contains in Dow = 
sion—as rendered in Ext1oT’s INDEX, Vol. L., p: 353 that The be 
king of Dehli went out to meet an ambassador from Halaka [1 <= - 
shown the error respecting the “ambassador, so called, at Page ead . 
grandson of Changez Khan, with 3000 carriages of Jfire-works— “ na 
Firishtah saw guns and fire-arms in the Dakhan, and, without taking 

a sider, at once concluded that gun-powder and fire- 
trouble, apparently, to consider, 


s were nothing new. : ads ; 
w The fact is that the previous names of the different missiles, and machines for 


i ing them, were retained after the invention of gun-powder, as may be 
ance statements of numerous Arabian and other writers, = pe 2 
these ideas have arisen as to the knowledge of gun-powder among 

: ; . 
on facut enti respecting the ‘‘ 3000 carriages of pienso 
i a <4 that our author, who is the sole authority for the events t = 
“ea re who was present on the occasion of the arrival of some ne aren 
eae cna and the return to Dehli of another, and describes : 
a in detail [page 856], did not see these ‘* 3000 his information 

ks,” which, four" hundred years after, Firishtah, who een anetnrs 
fait ‘ing ne period in question from him, or rather from 


‘Akbari—could give an account of, See note §, page 631. 
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these—clothed in white garments, and with turbans [on 
their heads], were wont to sally down from the fortress 
and attack the Mughal forces. They used to despatch 
about a hundred or two hundred infidels to hell, while no 
arrow, sword, or lance of the infidels used to injure those 
white-clad horsemen, until about 10,000 Mughals had 
been sent to hell by that band.* Hulaii despatched Ilka 
Khan* to the presence of his son, saying: “T captured 
Baghdad in less than a week [!], and thou art not able to 
take a small fortress [like this] in this long period of time.” 
His son sent reply, saying: “Thou didst captute Baghdad 
through perfidy, whilst here it is necessary to me to wield 
the sword, and every day so many men are killed. It 
behoveth not to judge of this place by Baghdad.” When 


5 This number, of course, is pure exaggeration. They slew a great number, 
and among them many of the Mughal champions, as well as others. 

Among the troops of the Malik-ul-Kamil were two valiant horsemen, one of 
whom they used to style Saif-ud-Din, Azkali [yin some MSS. Arkali— 
eS) J,and the other Kamr-i-Habash [? The first word of this name is also written 
Kamir—,3—and also *Anbar-i-Habashi— = j*—or the like, but both 
are doubtful], and, on this occasion, they each slew ten Mughals; and continued 
to keep the fray alive. The second day, the same two cavaliers issued forth, 
and slew several notedly brave horsemen among the Mughals ; and the third 
day they did the same thing, and hurled a number of the enemy in the dust of 
contempt. The Mughals began to be terrified of them. On the fourth day, 
a Gurji [Georgian], named, by some, Azmadari, and by others Aznawari, who 
was a famous champion, and used even to defeat an army by his prowess, and 
who, among the Mughals, was a pattern of valour, resolved to encounter them. 
Notwithstanding all this, on his going out, he was killed, after a short resist- 
ance ; and his loss filled the Shah-zddah, Yishmiit, with sorrow. Next day, 
the Malik-ul-Kamil placed a very powerful catapult on the walls of the city, 
and a number of Mughals were killed by it, The Mughal Amirs, from the 
force of that mischievous catapult, were quite powerless, and at a loss what to 
do, until they found that Badr-ud-Din-i-Lili, the Hakim of Mausil, had a 

catapult more powerful even than this one. They had it produced, and planted 
it equally high with, and opposite to, that of the fortress. It so happened, one 
day, that both catapults were discharged at the same time, and, as we hear of 
cannon-shot, at times, meeting in the air, stones from the coffer or bowl of 
cither catapult, in which the stones or stone is placed—I do not recollect the 
technical term—met in mid air, and were dashed to atoms, to the astonish- 
ment of the spectators on both sides. The catapult worked on the Mughal 
side however was burnt in the night by a sally from the garrison of Mayya- 
farikin ; and their onslaughts on the Mughals reduced them to helplessness. 
6 The Calcutta Printed text here has, ichid@n—envoys, etc., instead of the 
‘name of the Mughal leader—the Nii-yin, Ikan, or Ilka, but it was Arkta who 
was sent with the reinforcements, according to other accounts, for the Nil-yin, 
- TMkamy was already with Prince : eae 
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this message reached Hula he commanded : 
my son, ‘ 


will und 
vowed : 


o “Say ye to 
ake care to keep out of my sight, otherwise I 


oubtedly slay thee ;” and Hulaa took oath and 
I will capture this fortress in three days.” Then 


with the utmost expedition, he proceeded towards Mayya- 
farikin, and set to to attack the place.’ 


’ Hulakii did not do so, according to Pro-Mughal accounts, Hulaka. 
on becoming aware of the state of affairs, despatched the Nu-yin, Arkta, 
with a large force, to the assistance of his son, Yiishmiit, with dtrech ind 
that he should cease his attacks upon the city and fortress, and merely block- 
ade it, and allow famine to do the rest, as it was not necessary to give over his 
troops to be slaughtered uselessly. Just as Arkti arrived, and had delivered 





his message, these two cavaliers from Mayya-farikin issued from the fortress as 
usual, and caused confusion among the Mughals. As Arktii had a little wine 


in his head at the time, he, without discretion, turned his face towards them 
to encounter them ; and they [one of them probably] confronted him. At this 
crisis, the Nii-yin, Ilka or Ilkan, went forth to the assistance of Arkti, but he 


was almost immediately unhorsed by the champions [by the disengaged one ?] 
and hurled to the ground. The Mughals, whose ideas of a fair fight seem to 
have been peculiar, now rushed in on all sides, and succeeded in rescuing the 
two Ni-yins, and, having remounted Ilkan, brought them out of the fight. 

In short, these champions continued to sally forth daily, and used to kill 
several of the Mughal soldiers. In this manner, a considerable time passed— 
over two years, it is said—the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says, until a whole year ex- 
pired—until the defenders were reduced to famine ; and, after having eaten all 
their cattle, they ate dogs, cats, and rats, and were, at last, reduced to eat 
human flesh, by which means they managed to hold out another month. At 
length, they resolved to issue forth, fall on the enemy, and sell their lives 
dearly, but the Malik-ul-Kamil, Muhammad, would not permit them to do so, 
being resolved to hold out to the last breath. Some few of those within now 
sent a letter to the Mughal Shah-zadah, Yishmit, to this effect : “ Within 
this place no one remains of those who had the power to offer resistance, and 
nought but a few with breath remaining, but body dead, exist, and they are 
about to eat each other—the father to eat the son, and the son his parent—to pro- 
long their misery a little longer. If the Shalt-sidah should now move against 
the city and fortress, there is no one to resist him.’ Yiishmiit at once des- 

tched Arktii with a force to attack it. On reaching the place he found the 
whole of the defenders dead, with the exception of 7o or 80 half-dead persons, 
who remained concealed in the houses. The Malik-ul-Kamil, with his — 
they also found, and conveyed them to the presence of y ishmit. The —_ : 
plunder, when the “ Se — —— - : re . 

uses, and were killing with their bows an : - 
ter ees them. Arktii now despatched a strong party of his troops 
np our to capture them alive ; and they came upon them in all directions. 
ee sv these lion-hearted men descended from the house-top; and, with their 
oe ver their faces, threw themselves upon the Mughals, and fought until 
— slain. The persons found within Mayya-farikin ear subsequently 
iby he Sec but the Malik-ul-Kamil was sent to Hulaki’s presence, at 
anne ae a strong fort and small town on a éa/ or hill or mound, two 
the Tal-i-Bashir, 4M 


troops set to to 


a 
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Every day, as on the previous occasions, several men in 
white garments, with turbans, were wont to come down, 
and used to despatch more than two or three hundred in- 
fidels to hell. For a period of three days conflicts were 
fought, and, subsequently, for three days more, Hulat 
continued there, and directed such severe attacks to be 
made that 10,000 more infidels went to hell” Hulat then 
intimated [to the defenders], saying : “ This fortress belongs 
to Tingri, and therefore I have absolved you, but I have 
one request to make, and it is this. Show me those white 
clad horsemen, that I may look upon them, and see what 
sort of men they are.” 

When this message reached the people of the fortress, 
they with one accord swore the most solemn oath, [say- 
ing]: “In the same manner that they are unknown to you, 
we likewise know not that band, and know not who they 
are.” Hulad replied ; “On this account, for the sake of 
Tingri, I present unto you, as a propitiatory offering, a 
thousand horses, a thousand camels, a thousand cattle, and 
a thousand sheep. Send out your confidential people that 
they may take possession of them.” The people of the 
fortress replied: “We have no want of any offerings of 
thine, neither will we send any one out. If thou hast any- 
thing to send indeed, send it here, otherwise send the whole 

to hell,” so that they [the narrators] relate, that Hulai left 
there that number of cattle, horses, camels, and sheep, and 
that he raised the investment,’ and went towards a place, 


days’ journey N. of Halab, on the great caravan route from the latter city to 
Isfahan through Mesopotamia and Assyria. 

8 ‘They were Musalmans our author means. 

Our author is rather too liberal in slaughtering here. 

1 This was the rumour, probably, which reached our author at Dihli, about 
the time he completed his History, and when no authentic accounts could have 
been received. When the unfortunate Malik-ul-Kamil, Muhammad, was 

-prought before Hulakii, the latter to enumerate all his misdeeds, the 

i greatest of which, doubtless, was of defending his own, and said: ‘* My 
brother showed goodness to id treated thee with royal favour, and the 
return for all this is what th After that he commanded 
should be put t frightful tortures. They first 
early h from his limbs, and com- 
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a | i i 
verdant plain, which they call the Sahra-t-Mish* {the 


Rat’s Plai / i 
le : nl where there is soft mud and stagnant water, 
Sank in it; while some have related that he eitonne 


tered am i 
a eo of Sham in battle, and was vanquished 
annihilated along with all his army, and went to 


hell. 
Others again relate that the Malik-un-Nasir of Halab 


sought help from all the forces of Sham, and from th 
Farangs [Franks]; and that, numerous forces fips 
collected about him, Hulda, the accursed, is, up to is 
date, occupied with them, and has, once, aismien ee 
defeat ; so that, what may be the issue of the matter who 


shall say? Please God, that i i 
? ‘ ; t it may be victo 
success to the Musalmans.’ 3 sek 


The Pro-Mughal writers would not mention such a matter as this, because 
when they wrote, their Mughal masters were Musalmans, and nabnslly 
ashamed of such brutal proceedings. 

2 A town of this name appears in the maps, in this same locality, near the 
banks of the eastern branch of the upper Euphrates, about fifty miles west of 
the Lake of Wan. The valley of the Furat, N. of the Ala Dagh, mentioned in 
note 8, page 1263, para. 3, is referred to. The city of the Miish lies to the west. 

3 It was Kaibika’s defeat, no doubt, which our author heard of. News did 
not travel fast in his day, and people at Dihli were in doubts, at the time he 
finished his work, as to Hulakii’s subsequent proceedings. It is curious to read 
the reports which reached our author ; certainly there was some little truth in 
them, and, therefore, I will, before closing the subject, give a few details 
respecting the events in question. 

That our author, at such a distance, may have been partially misled, is not 
surprising, but what can one think of Ibn Batiitah, who, having travelled into 
Shim, and other countries, some seventy-six years afterwards, could write such 
utter nonsense as the following: ‘‘ Jengiz [but Chingiz in the original] Khan 
got possession of Mawara El Nahr, and destroyed Bokhara, Samarkand, and 
El Tirmidh : killed the inhabitants, taking prisoners the youth only, ete., ete. 
He then perished, having appointed Ais son, Hilaki, to succeed him, Hilaki 
(soon after) entered Bagdad, destroyed it, and put to death the Calif El 
Mostaasem [Khalifah ‘Al-Musta’sim, in the original] of the house of Abbas, 
and reduced the inhabitants. He then proceeded with his followers to Syria, 
until divine Providence put an end to his career : for he was defeated by the 
army of Egypt, and made prisoner 1” Lee’s Translation. 

Hulaka had called upon the ruler of Misr to submit and acknowledge fealty 
to the Mughals. At that time, the ruler was a Turk-man. The first of these 
rulers was ’Izz-ud-Din, L-bak, a Turk-man, who, after the termination of the 
dynasty of the Bani Aiyiib [See Section xv., page 203], in the latter part of 
Rabi’-ul-Akhir, 648 H., obtained predominance over Misr. He set up Salah- 
nd-Din, Khalil, son of the Malik-ul-Kamil, of the Aiyabr dynasty, who was 
then only ten years old, while he himself conducted the affairs of the kingdom, 
but the young Prince was set aside, and is no more referred to, On several 


4M2 
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One among the comers from those parts has stated to 


occasions, hostilities arose between Tzz-ud-Din, I-bak, and the Malik-un- 
Nasir of Sham. After reigning seven years, *Tzz-ud-Din, I-bak, had returned 
home one day from playing at the game of Chaugin, and on reaching his palace 
ordered the bath to be prepared. He entered it, and, while he was at the bath, 
Muhsin-i-Jauhari, one of his retainers, accompanied by a slave, entered, and 
slew him. This happened on the night of Wednesday [our Tuesday night], 
the 11th of Muharram—but some say the 25th, and others that it was the 25th 
of Rabi’-ul-Awwal—655 Hu. The following day, Wednesday, the assassins 
were taken and hung. ’Izz-ud-Din, I-bak, was a man of talent and valour, 
but a blood-shedder. The Amirs and Ministers of the kingdom of Misr, on 
this, set up I-bak’s son, the Malik-ul-Mansiir, Nir-ud-Din,’Ali ; but in Rabi’- 
ul-Akhir, 655 H., Saif-ud-Din, Kudiiz, a Turk-man, became his Ata-Bak, and 
Amir-ul-Umra, and soon after set aside Nir-ud-Din, Ali, and under the title 
of Malik-ul-Mugaffar, usurped the sovereignty of Migr for himself. 

A number of the leaders and soldiery of the rulers of Misr and Sham, at 
this period, had been formerly in the service of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm 
Shah. After the battle at Akhlat they had retired into Shim, under their 
Sardars, Barkat Khan, Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din Khin, son of Baltarak or 
Yaltarak, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Sadik Khan, son of Mangika or Mangiicka, 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Kashli Khan, son of Bek-Arsalin, Atlas Khan [in 
some L-yal-Arsalan], and Nagir-ud-Din, Fusbamiri [4—;¢s—also written 
Kaimiri, and even Kushairi— ss], and others. See pages 230 and 766. 

When Hulakii moved towards Sham, they kept out of the way, but, after 
he left and returned towards Agarbaijan again, they assembled, and turned 

their faces towards Misr and Kahirah [vul. Cairo], and stated their distress to 
_ Saif-ud-Din, Kudiz. He treated them generously and liberally, and took 

them all into his service ; and they became the bulwark of his kingdom. 

‘When the Mughal envoys reached the presence of Kudiiz, he consulted with 

the Khwarazmi Amirs. It appears that they had news of the death of Manga 

Ka’iin by the time these envoys arrived, and they exhorted him to resist the 
Mughals, particularly as Kaibtika had been left in those parts [in Sham—in 
Halab and Damashk]. Nasir-ud-Din, Fushamiri or Kaimiri, urged that it was 
‘far better to die fighting honourably than trust to the good faith of Mughals, 


who never fulfilled their most solemn promises and compacts, as witness the 

‘case of Khir Shah ; the Lord of the Faithful, the Khalifah ; Husim-ud-Din, 

Arbil.” Kudiz approved of this, and thought it 

their devastations into so many parts, even 

such wise that neither seed remained to sow, 

be beforehand with them, and attack them, 
testis 3 ised that the 

Bandkadar, advi t envoys 

t to death, and that they should 
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this effect, that Hulaa has gone to hell, and that his son 


| eas eat hates ae remainder, took up his position on a hill 
PEPE acctoesicnsas. ales: s Spring—to act on the defensive, Kaibuka 
erent ‘ . y with a great army. ; The Mughals, seeing but a small 
pos a hill, proceeded to attack it, upon which, Kudiiz, after a slight 

pposition, faced about, and pretended to fly. The Mughals, on this, became 
still EONS, daring, and pursued them, inflicting some loss on the conn of 
Kudaz ; but, when they were fairly drawn into the ambuscade, the troops of 
Misr attacked them front and rear, and on both flanks, throwing them into 
confusion. The engagement lasted from early morning to noon; and Kaibuka 
was charging the Misris in person, in all directions, and endeavoured to restore 
order, although advised to fly, to which he replied ; ‘‘ Since death cannot be 
escaped, better to meet it in fame.and honour. If a single man out of this 
army is able to reach the presence of the Khan, let him say to him that his 
servant, Kaibika, did not wish to return ashamed. Tell him not to take this 
reverse to heart: let him merely imagine that the wives of his soldiers have 
not become pregnant this year, and that his mares have not foaled.” At this 
juncture he was brought from his horse to the ground and made captive. 
After the capture of Kaibika, the Naeman, the remnant of the Mughal army 
that remained, concealed themselves in a cane forest, in the Wadi, near by the 
scene of the battle, and Kudiz gave order to fire it in all directions, which was 
done; and they were all burnt. 

After this, Kaibaka, the Naeman, was brought with his hands bound, before 
Kudiz, the Turk-man, who said to him: ‘*Kaibtka! because that thou hast 
shed a vast deal of innocent blood unjustly, hast destroyed chiefs and great 
men after getting them into thy power by false and treacherous promises, and 
hast ruined numbers of ancient families, thou hast now to answer for all this, and 
suffer the punishment such acts call for.” Kaibika boldly replied, according 
to the Pro-Mughal writers : “Tf, at thy hands, I am killed, I hold it to come 
from the Great God, not from thee ; and, when Hulaki Khan hears of my 
death, the sea of his wrath will rise into such a storm, that, from Azarbaijan 
to Misr’s gate, the ground will be levelled beneath the hoofs of the Mughals’ 
horses, and they will carry away the sands of Misr. in their horses’ nose-bags. 
He has 300,000 [some have 600,000] horsemen like unto me: account them 
one the less.” Kudiz answered him [here again was the hereditary enmity 
between Turks and Mughals: Kudiz was a Turk-man, and, Bandkadar, his 
Wazir, a Khifchak Turk]: “ Boast not so much, perfidious man, of the powers 
of the horsemen of Tran. They effect their purposes by treachery, perfidy, 
and fraud: not manfully and openly like the hero, Rustam.’ After a few 
more taunts on either side, Kudiz had the head of the Ni-yin Kaibika struck 
off and sent to Misr. He then pushed on with his forces, as far as the Furat, 
plundered the Mughal uraits, made captives of their women and children, and 
‘carried them away into the house of bondage i” slew the whole = = 
Mughal Shabnahs and officials located in Sham [Syria] by ie wit oe 
exception of the Shahnah of Damashk, who fled the very night ¢ 8 — 
crete feat of Kaibakd resched him. The “‘borsemen Of SUH 
“6 carry away the sands of Mist in ie nose-bags, as Kaibika iy 

ied off defeat n and again. : See 
oe oeaant Aes Nieman, is not to be found in the Fanakati : 


are ignored, and victories only chronicled. 


Bandkadar above referred to, who was a Turk of Khifshak, under the styleand 


‘ 
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has been set up at the city of Rai in his father’s place; 
but God knows the truth. 


title of Malik-ut-Tahir [called Sultan Firtz, by Guzidah], dethroned the 
Malik-ul-Mugaffar, Saif-ud-Din, Kudiiz, and succeeded to the sovereignty 
of Misr, in Zi-Ka’dah, 658 H. To him Ahmad, son of Muhammad, son of 
Ibrahim, son of Abi-Bikr, son of Khallikan, a native of Arbal [Arbela of 
Europeans], near Mausgil, known generally as Ibn Khallikin, dedicated his 
celebrated biographical work. He went into Migr in 654 H. Fastit, also 
written Fustat of Misr, was Bandkadir’s capital. 

I must go back a little. On the approach of Hulakti towards Sham, the 
Malik-un-Nasir, Salah-ud-Din, Yisuf, son of the Malik-ul-’Aziz, fled from 
Halab, and, taking his family with him, sought safety in the desert of Karak. 
Subsequently, after Hulaktt retired from Sham, Kaibiika was desirous of 
investing him therein, but the Malik-un-Nasir agreed to submit, on his safety 
being promised ; and he came down, and delivered up that fortress. Kaibiika 
sent him to the presence of Hulakii, who treated him well, and promised 
to restore him to the sovereignty over Shim when he, Hulakii, should 
have subdued Misr. How Mughal promises were fulfilled the following 
will show. : 

The very day before the news of the Ni-yin Kaibiika's overthrow on the 
a7th of Ramagin, 657 H., reached Hulaki, near the Ala Tagh, on his way 
back into Azarbaijan, he had conferred on the Malik-un-Nasir the rulership of 
Lr and had permitted him to set out thither, escorted by 300 Saki— 

ami?—horse. On the news of the disaster, a great change came over 
Hulakii ; and, at this juncture, a Shami, who was an old enemy of the Malik- 
un-Nasir, influenced the mind of Hulakii against him, He insinuated that he 


was not loyally disposed, and related matters which produced such an effect, 


that 300 Mughal cavalry were forthwith despatched in pursuit of him, The 
advance party of that force, having overtaken the Malik-un-Nasir, stated that 
they had orders, from the Badshah, to give him a feast, wherever they might 
‘meet him ; and, with this plea, got him to alight. They began to ply him 
with wine, at this entertainment; and, when he was sufficiently intoxicated 
[and his escort too, probably], the Mughals fell upon him, and slew him, and 
every one of his party, with the single exception of one man, a Maghrabi, a 
pretended astrologer, whom they allowed to escape. This happened at the 

close of the year 657 H., but there is another account in which it is stated that 
a the Malik-un-Nasir was put to death in 658 H. [early in the year—which is 
much the same], on receipt of the news of Kaibika’s defeat, together with his 
son, the Malik-ut-Tahir, and all who belonged to them, and that, thereby, 

f the Aiyibi Kurdi dynasty terminated. 







with a numerous army was despatched 








have done so if, but was 
€ consequent upon the death of 







st, and take vengeance for this defeat. — 
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ANOTHER MIRACLE [WROUGHT IN BEHALF] OF THE 
MUSALMANS. 


Trustworthy persons related in this manner, that the 
son of Malik. Badr-ud-Din-i-Li-li, the Mausili, was along 
with the son of Hula, and used to witness those conflicts, 
the overthrow of the Mughals, and the triumph of the 
holy warriors of Mayya-farikin [as already recorded]. He 
used to be filled with wonder at the circumstance, and 
was wont to extol the Divine assistance, until, one night 
he saw in a dream the sacred beauty of the sun‘ of the 
universe, Muhammad, the Apostle of God—the blessing 
of the Almighty be upon him and guard him !—who, 


fortress on a mountain, which produces 4i/aur or crystal, and measures, from 
the bottom to the summit, two farsazhs. Yishmit despatched the Nii-yin 
Arktii, to the Malik-us-Sa’id, the Sahib, or Lord of Marddin, to induce him 
to submit. He, too, refused, saying, that he had always contemplated doing 
so, but found that not the least reliance could be placed on Hulakii’s most 
solemn promises, as might be judged of from the murder of Khir Shah, the 
Khalifah, and many others, and that to die sword in hand was far pre- 
ferable to being put to death under brutal torments. Further, that his fortress 
was strong, and he intended to defend it. It held out for eight months, during 
which the other parts of his territory of Marddin, Danisur, and Arzan, near 
by, had fallen into the hands of the Mughals, when a pestilence broke out, and 
famine arose, and the Malik-us-Sa’id fell ill. He had two sons. The Spee: 
Mugaffar-ud-Din, wished his father to surrender, who would not hear 9 it 
Mugaffar-ud-Din then determined, in order to save the lives of the remaining 
people, it isaffirmed, to administer poison to his sick father, and nee — 
to Arkti, saying: “The person who opposed you is we more: bic 
to come down and submit, cease hostilities, and withdraw your troop: 
a ff? This was done ; and Mugaffar-ud-Din came down along with 
ioe as and their family, and dependents. ‘They were sent to Hulakt’s 
“ail nas he, at first, required restitution of the son for poisoning his 
Lavoe vh ta conscientious champion of justice ! what a chivalrous warrior ! 
acto : Mugaffar-ud-Din said that he had done it to save the lives of 
a edeciengerat all his entreaties were of no avail, and when his father was 
01 


ied i jakii's sensitive 
sick unto death, and would have died in a few days more, Hulakw 


. satisfied ; : . 
amen the territory of Marddin as his vassal. Mugalia 


living up to the year 695 He Persia, crowds the capture and invest 
sim, in his Héstory of rsia, i - » 
Sir John Malctlt mrder ofthe ‘* Caliph,” together with the “'Ssoah=t 


i i » all into 
«of the remainder of Persia, Mesopotamia, and Syria,” all 


~ud-Din was 


one year—656 H) and one modern J/S. copys Khwajah—s 


i Text, 
4 In the Calcutta Printed yand 
an of distinction, etc., is used instea 
a word Mihr is used instead of the 


a of Khirshed—the sun! In'som 
latter word.” £ 






he treated the parricide with much favour, and con-— 
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standing on the summit of the ramparts of the fortress of 
Mayya-farikin, and having drawn the hem of his blessed 
“garment around that fortress, was saying: “This fortress 
is under the protection of Almighty God, and under the 
apostolic guardianship of me who am Muhammad.” The 
son of Malik Badr-ud-Din-i-Li-li, through the fear in- 
spired by this dream, awoke ; and was all the [next] day 
in this reflection: “This is an astonishing dream: what 
may be the manner of its interpretation?” The second 
night, and the third night, he saw the same vision; and 
the awe and terror in consequence of this overcame him 
both internally and externally. On the third day, accom- 
panied by his own personal attendants, he mounted, under 
the plea of going to the chase, and separated from the 
camp of the infidels, and proceeded towards his own 
country. When his father [Badr-ud-Din-i-Li-li] became 
aware of this, he sent him his commands, saying: “Me 
and my territory thou hast plunged into death and ruin! 
Why didst thou commit suchlike conduct and opposition ? 
I will not, in any manner, allow thee to come before me.” 
The son of Badr-ud-Din-i-Li-li penned a message to 
his father, saying: “I cannot war with Muhammad, the 
Apostle of God—The Almighty bless him and guard him! 
—and such was my condition ;” and he wrote out a state- 
ment of the matter, and related all the vision; and he 
departed into some other part; and, up to this date, the 


condition of him and of his father is not known. God 
knows the truth.° 


_$ Malik Badr-ud-Din, Abi-l-Faga’il-i-Li-li, died at Mausil, at the age of 
ninety-six—some say he was over a bundred—in the year 659 u., after ruling 
fifty years. Hulakii Khan confirmed 
- father’s territory, after a short time, unable any longer to endure the 

, emer ys Fra ee yous 
of the Mughal, he left Mausil, and retired into Migr, preferring to serve there 
rather than be a slave 2 , s» Atthis time the Mughals had been 

5 Be oe Misris on 1 the wife of Malik Salih— 

: Sultan Jalal-ud-Din's of ’s flight, t 
Misr, to the Court of = ecient : 


Malik Salih was 
nieces and 
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[Here our author brings in a fasidah, several pages in 
length, composed in "Arabic, by Yahya, the son of A’kab, 


ud-Din, the Tabrizi, with a éomdan of Tajzik levies, was also sent for the same 
pur pose. 

Malik Salih, who had come down to Joshak—a suburb probably—and 
given himself up to pleasure, was speedily brought to his senses by the danger; 
and the people of Mausil also became terrified. Malik Salih now shut himself Mm 
up within the walls, and enlisted all the fighting men he could collect—Kurds, 
Turk-mans, and Shiils. The Mughals soon after completely invested Mausil, 
but were opposed with valour and obstinacy by the Kurds and Turk-mans, who 
made frequent sallies. Fighting went on in this manner for about a month, 
when eighty Mughal champions made an attempt to surprise the citadel, but 
they were killed toa man, and their heads falling into the camp of the Mughals 
announced their fate. Sadr-ud-Din, Tabrizi, commander of the Tajzik toman, 
was badly wounded during the investment, and was allowed to return home 
invalided. At Ala Tagh, on his way to Tabriz, he reached the presence of 
Hulakii, and acquainted him with the state of affairs at Mausil, and he, with- 
out farther delay, despatched a considerable force to the assistance of the 



































Nii-yin Shidaghi. 

When Bandkadar became acquainted with Malik Salih’s danger, he detached 
a force from Misr to his aid, under Aghiish, the Arpali, who, on reaching 
Sanjar, wrote a despatch to Malik Salih, announcing his arrival there, and, 
fastening it to the wing of a carrier pigeon, despatched the bird to Mausil. It ¢ 
happened that the tired pigeon came and perched on acatapult beatin” to ~ 
Mughals ; and the catapult workers caught it, and brought it, with the i 
to the Ni-yin, Shidaghi. He had the letter read ; and, considering this 
incident a sure prognostic of success for the Mughals, set the een free to 
continue its journey. He then, without delay, despatched a ie 
men to fall unawares upon the troops of Misr under Aghish, ie 7 - i 
slaughtering the greater number of them. Then, donning Bias be ee as 2 
Jain Shamis, and endeavouring to make themselves look like Kurds, they 
oN ed back towards Mausil, and gave intimation to their leader, Shidaghi, 
tet that they had gained a complete victory, and the following morning, 
Scien at plunder, in the disguise of Shamis, they would arrive fe Pe: 

roceeding to Mausil. Next day, when they approached, a num o _ 
: ple of Mausil, under the supposition that pact — the a one 

i “ their deliverance, issued forth to receiv ) Wi 

baie or eos - ae matters, Shidaghi had withdrawn his other forces to 
Lg fite direction. The people of Mausil fell into the trap, and were 
the wre and massacred to a man, but Malik Salih succeeded in entering: ; 
rear After resisting for a space of six months longer, in! rene 
sien Fasib-t says, in 661 H.—the city was taken, and the remainder of the 


E Re 
inhabitants were put to the sword, not a soul being left oe - ae é 
oat hands. After so : oles spat 


i t oul! 
me time, about 1000 persons crep! ; 
and assembled there, and for some time were the only inhabitants 
corners 


ik Sali i of the Mughals, and was con- 
‘1, Malik Salih fell into the hands o ‘Mughals, and we Bi 
of one rates of Hulaki [in Azarbaijan). The ee Se ed 
bo ue Yim defeats the Mughals had sustained, jirected cee 
iiats im enveloped—not simply desmeared se fat—in pone 
fat-tailed sheep, sewn Up in felt eee exposed 
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who was the disciple of the Khalifah, ’Ali, and, subse- 
quently, the tutor of Hasan and Husain, his sons. This 
kasidah prophecies the irruption of the Turks,’ the sedition 
of the Chingiz Khan in Chin and Tamghaj, and the fall 
of the Muhammadan empires; and also the total annihila- 
tion of the Turks. Our author gives a Persian translation 
of the poem, and argues, and draws his own conclusions, 
from what has happened, up to his own time, that the 
period of their total and complete annihilation was close 
at hand—it was to happen in 659 H. or in 661 H.—since 
he Jeft Hulati and his Mughals in Sham, a few pages back, 
where their destruction was to take place. There he 
relates that it had even then been reported to have hap- 
pened, but “the wish is parent to the thought,” and, like 
other prophecies, this one has never come about. As the 
kasidah itself, and our author's commentary thereon, which 
is very diffuse, are of no historical value whatever, and as 
the former is very similar to others omitted at the 
beginning of this Section, I see no occasion for burdening 
the translation with it.] 


Having recorded the prediction respecting the extinction 
of the power of the infidel Mughals, I desired that this 
TABAKAT-I-NASIRI should not conclude with the sedition 
and calamity of the infidels ; and, since one person of that 
race, and a Khan among them, has attained unto the 
felicity of conversion to the true faith and bliss of Islam, an 


burning heat of the summer sun, until, after a week, the tails became putrid, 
and swarming with maggots—which was the object in view—which began to 
attack the wretched victim, who for one month lingered in this Mughal 
‘torment. It was such devilish doings as these that Kudiiz, ruler of Misr—who 
was himself a Turk-man—referred to when he taunted Kaibiika that they could 
do nothing like men. 3 
Malik Salih left a son, a babe of two or three years of age, who was taken 
back to Mausil, and cut in twain, one half of the child’s corpse being suspended 
on one side of the Dijlah, and the other on the Mausil side, and left there to 
rot, as a warning of Mughal vengeance. What became of Sultan Jalal-ud- 
- Din’s daughter, Malik $alih’s wife, has not transpired. 
ts | I-mak as descendants, along with the Tattar I-mak, 
common parent. [See note to page $73.] Our 





both belonged to: 


ant as to class his master and sovereign, and 
Aes hee = 
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account of his conversion shall be committed to writing, 
and, with it, this book shall, please God, conclude, 


ACCOUNT OF THE CONVERSION OF BARKA KHAN, SON 
OF TUSHI KHAN, SON OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN, THE 
MUGHAL.7 


Trustworthy persons related after this manner, that the 
nativity of Barka Khan,* son of Tiishi, son of the Chingiz 
Khan, [who] was [ruler over] the land of Saksin and 
Khifchak, and Turkistan, [took place] at the time that his 
father, Tiishi, captured Khwarazm,’ and marched forces 
into the country of Saksin,' Bulghar, and Suklab. 

When this Barka Khan was born of his mother, his 
father said: “ This son of mine I have made a Musalman. 
Find a Musalman nurse for him, that his navel-string may 
be cut by a Musalman, and that he may imbibe Musalman 
milk, for this son of mine will become a Musalman.” In 
accordance with this intimation, a nurse severed the navel- 
string [of the child] according to Musalman custom ; and, 
at the breast of a Musalman nurse, he imbibed milk. 

7 This portion is wanting in some copies of the text, and is imperfect in 
by co, Reged oid the best Paris AZS., invariably give him 
the name oe Balka—/ is certainly interchangeable with r, in Turkish names, as 
in the case of the Ni-yin, Sali, also written Sari, but I have never seen a 
name written save with r, although I have seen others, as in the case o! 
Se mi i: particularly defective here. Nearly every copy has : “the birth 

«os _y334—of Barka Khan, etc., took place in [or was in] the land of 
oe lf e io Turkistan,” which, of course, is sheer nonsense. One 
Sin, asta. wy y,—‘‘ kingdom” or “ sovereignty ”—instead of @sds— 
3 ee ei. akee 8 passage no better, but gives something of aclue to 

ding of it. As it stands in the text it is unintelligible, and 
ee eae Il be noticed, taken a slight liberty with it, as shown by 


have, as wil b 
ce tanec brackets, which is conformable with the statements of other _ 
e 


writers, in order to make sense of ite 
i) with Uktae and Chaghatae. ‘ : : 
1 aoe of the Tarikh-i-Rashidi says fe ea a a = te ; 
{ should suppose], is the name of a territory in Tur! . saga 
ak ith the other names mentioned, the former word eppens So 
ena in Europe. The two latter are what Europeans call Bulgaria . 
oa I 


_ Sclavonia. ntended Jaji should invade those parts, 


is father i s l 
Bon bat, as already mentioned in note 3, page L101, 
: 


and commanded him to 
para. 4, he did not do so. 
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When the boy reached the period of instruction and edifica- 
tion, he [Tiishi] assembled a number of Muhammadan 
priests together, and selected one among them, who in- 
structed his son in the Kur’an.?_ Some among the trust- 
worthy relate that Barka studied the Kur’an in the city of 
Khujand, with one of the pious ’Ulama of that city. When 
he attained unto the period for circumcision, his circum- 
cision was carried out. On his attaining unto puberty, as 
many Musalmans as were in Tishi’s army were directed 
to be attached to Barka’s following ; and, when his father, 
Tiishi, departed from this world, from having been poisoned 
by the Chingiz Khan, and his [Barka’s] brother, Bati, 
succeeded his father, Tiishi, on the throne, he [Batii] con- 
tinued to support Barka in the same exalted position as 
before, and confirmed him in his command, fiefs, vassals, 
and dependents. 

In the year 631 H.,a party of agents of Barka Khan 
came, from the land of Khifchak,* to the presence of the 
august Sultan, Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din [I-yal-timish] 
—may he rest in peace !—and brought with them presents 
and rarities, but, as that august monarch used not to keep 
the gates of intercourse and friendship with the Khans of 
the Mughals open, in any way, he used not to admit 
their envoys to his presence, and was wont to turn 
them back in a courteous manner. These envoys from 
Barka Khan‘ the Sultan sent to the preserved fortress of 
Gwaliytr. They were a party of Musalmans ; and, every 

2 Khwarazm was taken in 618 H., and Juji died in the third month of 
624 H., and, consequently, Barka must have been in his seventh year when 
his father died, according to this account, but, from what follows, Barka, 
cena ore 

j | n an ifchak,” whi 
cannot be correct. At this time, Barka, Barkae, or Barkah, vn a me 
to the throne : he did so nineteen years after the above date. 

4 The most modern St. P of the text ends here. 


+ Here was a n Big brother Mt Mee 
~ one was a Turk of the Mi tee usalman, but the 
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Friday, they used to be present in the Fame’ Masjid of 
Gwaliyir, and used to repeat their prayers behind the 
Nawwab* of the writer of this TABAKAT, Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
until, in the reign of the Sultan, Raziyyat—The Almighty’s 
mercy be upon her!—the author of this book, after a 
period of six years, returned to the illustrious capital, Dihl, 
from Gwialiyiir” In the end, this sovereign was put in 


seclusion; and the agents of Barka Khan likewise were 


ordered to be removed from Gwaliyir to Kinnauj, and 
they were restricted to the limits of that city ; and there 
likewise they died [in captivity]. 

When Barka Khan attained unto greatness, he came 
from the land of Khifchak for the purpose of making a 
pilgrimage to the surviving illustrious men and ’Ulama of 
Islam, and arrived at the city of Bukhara. He performed 
his pilgrimages, and went back again [into Khifchak}, and 
despatched confidential persons to the Capital of the 
Khilafat. A number of trustworthy persons have related 
on this wise, that, on two occasions or more, Barka Khan 
was honoured with dresses of honour from the Khalifah’s 
Court, even during the lifetime of his brother, Batti Khan. 
The whole of his army,’ about 30.000 horse, were all 
Musalmans, and the orthodox ceremonies [of the a 
sect] were established. Trustworthy persons be Big 
related that, throughout his whole army, it is the me 
quette for every horseman to have a ap dais wi 
him, so that, when the time for prayer arrives, t hes 
occupy themselves in their devotions: i: Uber: 
his whole army takes any intoxicaag rink Ww laa 
and great ‘Ulama, consisting of commentators, ser 
tionists, theological jurists, and seein a be 
society. He has a great number of re ‘ge ae - 
most of his receptions and debates are wit ee: net 
his place of audience debates on moral science 


i i it not 

3l-ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah, who was @ Turk en himself {bu 
Ted from the ‘Gusses”’], for his envoy was polson ne Por 
a deputies—the plural of wali—those who 


6 Substitutes, a his enok 


ams durin: 
aa ee iy tke latter part of 635 H. These unfortunate 


Deen under detention four years: See pages 643-44 
3 His own contingent troops: 


men had then 


aA 
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siastical: law constantly take place ; and, in his faith, as a 
Musalman, he is exceedingly sound and orthodox.’ 


9 Having become a Musalman he was naturally inclined towards the people 
of that faith ; and, as the representative of his brother, Batti, the head of the 
family of the Chingiz Khan, who was instrumental to Mangii’s succession to 
the Ka’an-ship, Barka, under instructions from Batii, had been actively en- 
gaged in establishing him therein, as already related. Bark therefore was 
naturally inclined to assume a superiority over Hulakii, his cousin, who was the 
servant of Mangii, his brother; for, since Batii’s death, Barki had himself been 
regarded as the head of the family; and now that so many Musalmin sove- 
reigns had been sacrificed, and their dominions annexed, but, more particularly, 
since the cruel treatment and martyrdom of the innocent head of the Muham- 
madan religion, all ties between them were broken ; and Barka vowed vengeance 
against Hulakii in consequence, 

Hulakii died at No-shahr of Azarbaijan, on the night of Sunday—our 
Saturday night—the rgth of Rabi-ul-Akhir, 663 1., aged forty-eight, after 
ruling over I-ran-Zamin nine years and three months. He was buried on 
the mountain of Shahii, which is opposite the village of Khwirkin, according 
to the Fanakati and Rashid-ud-Din, but the Tarikh-i-Jahin-gir says Shahin- 
talah, the mountain north of Tabriz, the same place, probably, under a different 
name. 

Rashid-ud-Din, who was Wazir to Hulakii’s great grandson, as a matter of 
course is politic enough to view everything from the Hulakii point of view, 
and puts all the fault upon Barka. He, however, acknowledges that Barka 
Khan was considered the Aka, or head of the family, but, that Hulikii had 
determined not to endure Barka’s threats, whereas it was Barki who promptly 
followed his threats with acts. One of the chief causes of complaint on 
Barka’s part was, that Hulakii had made no distinction whatever between 
friend and foe; and had put the innocent Khalifah to death, without con- 
sulting himself in any way, whom, by right of his position, it was necessary 
Hulakii should have referred to, especially as he was a Musalmin. 

At the time Hulaki retired from Halab, on the news of his brother’s death 
reaching him, Balgha or Balghan, also written Balka and Balkan with k, son 
of Shaibin, son of Jtji, who was one of the Shah-zadahs sent to serve under 
Hulakii, died suddenly at an entertainment. Soon after, another Shah-zidah, 
Tiitar Aghul, another kinsman of Barka Khin’s, was accused of having caused 

_ Balgha’s death by sorcery, and he was put to death on the 17th Safat, 658 H. 
[The Fanakati says he was sent to Barka, as head of the family, to be dealt 
-with, under the escort of the Ni-yin, Sinjak, and Alfi says Barka sent him 
back again, but, in such case, how could Barkad make the execution of this 
Shah-zadah a pretext for making war on Hulaki?] The Sadr, Satichi, was 
; also executed by Hulakii’s order, because he was said to have written a charm 
for Tiitar. Soon after these events, Koli, another Shah-zidah of Jiiji’s house, 
ae with the Mughal forces under Hulaldi, also died, upon which, his 
retin : made | Hulaki’s camp, and fled by 
Dar-Band, and made for the 
Khan. 
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ANECDOTE RESPECTING BARKA KHAN’S ZEAL IN THE 
MUSALMAN FAITH. 


In the year 657 H., a reverend and holy Sayyid of 
Samrkand came to the illustrious capital, the city of 


he, haying passed the Dar-Band, took up a position in sight of Shirwan.” 
Hulaki, who, at this time, was encamped near the sources of the river Aras, 
on his way towards the Koh-i-Kaf, or Kakasus, on this despatched the Ni-yin, 
Shiramiin, and other Amirs, to oppose Bikae; and, in Zi-Hijjah, 660 H., 
they reached Shamakhi. Barka’s army fell upon Shiramiin and his troops, 
and defeated them with great slaughter. Subsequently, at the end of the 
same month, the Nii-yins, Abitie and Shimaghi, with another force, on the 
part of Hulaki, renewed the fighting, and surprised the troops of Barka, which 
had retired towards Shaburan in Shirwan, and, within a league of that place, 
defeated them, in their turn, with great slaughter, at the end of Zi-Hijjah, of 
the same year ; and Bikae, with the remainder, fled. ; 
On the 6th of Muharram of the next year, 661 H., Hulaki put his troops in 
motion for the purpose of pursuing them, and invading Barka’s territory, and 
advanced from the frontier of Shamakhi. On Friday, the 23rd of Muharram, 
Hulakii encountered the forces of Barka at the Bab-ul-Abwab, captured the 
Dar-Band, and defeat again befell them. A large force under Abas Khan, 
Hulaki’s son, was subsequently despatched in pursuit of Barka’s eas 
Abaka Khan crossed the river Tarak [vul. ‘Terek], entered be poe 
j-Kibchak, and reached their camp, which his troops found abandoned. 
tea day on the 1st of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, when totally off their 
lakii’s forces behaved most infamously in ee 
A aki’ nawares, and drove 
territory—Barks, Ns ee ay omgprampereenn over at the time, 
og sa eee dhe fagitives, the greater number of whom perished. 
ree ic the remnant, succeeded in reaching Shaburan. Barka’s 
eee sred within their own frontier. Hulaki, on the 11th of Jamadi- 
fee eid Jed with rage and despondency at the upshot of 
ul-Akhir, reached a oe oe hn wands ora renowalial aa 
a s, ue ou? ae preparations should be complete, to wipe out the 
in ’ 


" ented him. Bh 
nig oe Scone ey took place after Hulaki’s death, but can 
ther a 


a’s succession, however, see 
have no place in this work. For the date of Barka’ i 


note *, page 199" ion h hy Hulakii is known as the jl-Khan, 
‘ it ention here why : : a 
Ie a ose on achant. Hulakii was subject to his poles 22 
and his dynasty a“ all yarlighs and other documents bore the name —— 
and the ed Hulakii had nothing whatever to do with the pees pokes 
c i the Amiiah, which department ene ae Mey HulakS 
eae iwan of the revenue—ani 
2 is brother was Diwan of even pepeeveeet eas 
Guzidah say° vs fthe Il-Khan, il [the plu aS 
by the name © ; ae tribe, 
became renowne® i, Je, a society, assemblage, an haat 
ignifying, in Turki, people, @ Soe” an is applied to a 
“ miiting, > chet, so among the ae Khin is appl 
etc., an s ensratpage: 862: - 
i hee held the a 
sri cura nn Fo ira a 
Leave at the revenue affairs of L-ran, died, in his camp, 
minis' 


Three days after, 
guard—Guzidah says Hu 


x Radakan of Tis, in 673 H. 
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Dihli, to trade. In the audience hall of the sovereign, 
the asylum of Islam and Sultan of the seven climes '— 
May God long preserve his rule and sovercignty !—he 
received kindness and encouragement; and was distin- 
guished by the reverence, and princely benefits of the 
Sultan. The grandees of this illustrious capital, every one 
of whom is a bright constellation in the firmament of 
Islam, and light-diffusing star in the sphere of the Faith, 
all deemed it right likewise to confer favours and benefits 
upon that illustrious Sayyid, who was [named] Ashraf- 
ud-Din, the son of the Sayyid, Jalal-ud-Din, the Sifi, and 
unto whom appertains the service of the khankah [monas- 
tery] of Nir-ud-Din-i-A’ma [the Blind]—on whom be the 
Almighty’s mercy !—in the city of Samrkand. From this 
emirient Sayyid two statements were heard [by the author] 
respecting the firmness of Barka Khan in the Muham- 
madan faith, May God protect him and increase his 
blessings ! 


FIRST STATEMENT. 


That eminent Sayyid thus related, that one of the 
Christians? of Samrkand attained unto the felicity of 
Islam ; and the Musalmans of Samrkand, who are staunch 
in their faith, paid him great honour and reverence, and 
conferred great benefits upon him. Unexpectedly, one 
of the haughty Mughal infidels of Chin, who possessed 
power and influence, and the inclinations of which ac- 
cursed one were towards the Christian faith, arrived at 
Samrkand. The Christians of that city repaired to that 
Mughal, and complained, saying: “The Musalmans are 
enjoining our children to turn away from the Christian 
faith and serving "Isi—on whom be peace !—and calling 
upon them to follow the religion of Mustafa [the Chosen 
one—Muhammad]—on whom be peace !*—and, in case 


1 The Kuran copying puppet, Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmiid Shah, his sovereign 
and patron, to whom this work is dedicated, 
2 Tarsayan is used here again, 
3 All the later copies of our author's work copied in India are more unctuous 
and diffuse in their glorification of the Muhammadan faith, and in their praises 
Prophet, than copies made in other parts of Islam, and they despatch 
verybody else “to hell” much oftener. 
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that gate becomes unclosed, the whole of our dependents 
will turn away from the Christian faith. By [thy] power 
and authority devise a settlement of our case.‘ 

That Mughal commanded that the youth, who had 
turned Musalman, should be produced; and they tried 
with blandishment and kindness, and money and wealth, in 
order to induce that sincere newly-converted Musalman to 
recant, but he did not recant ;* and that garment of fresh- 
ness—the Musalman faith—he did not put off from his 
heart and spirit. That Mughal ruler then turned over a leaf 
in his temper, and began to speak of severe punishment ;* 
and every punishment, which it was in his power to inflict, 
or his severity to devise, he inflicted upon that youth, who, 
from his vast zeal for the faith of Islam, did not recant, 
and did not, in any way, cast away from his hand the 
sharbat of religion through the blow of infidel perverse- 
ness. As the youth continued firm to the true faith, and 
paid no regard to the promises and threats of that de- 
praved set, the accursed Mughal directed so that they 
brought that youth to public punishment ; and he de- 
parted from the world in the felicity of religion—God 
reward him and requite him !—and the Musalman com- 
munity in Samrkand were oderame with despondency 

ternation in consequence. ie 
pee me related on this wise ! eee eae i 

nd was attested with the testimony of t e chie 
wees i he Musalman religion dwell- 
one peter ens) ec ee with that petition to 
ing at Samrkand, anc w Be 
he camp of as Km Seon of th Cin 

oC 

“ an ees iia eas the Muhammadan religion 
er ie ifested in the mind of that monarch of exemplary 
ie aul the defence of the truth became predominant 
iy a disposition. After some days, he showed st 
» Bg leae this Sayyid appointed a body of Tur! 
and reverence to thi yyid, 
he best St. Petersburg copy of 


pages and a half are not contai 
Soc. copies of the text. 


the text ends. 
ned in the Haileybury, 
The two latter begin 


4 With this sentence t 
- § The following ey 7a 
q he Ro. 445+ 
the Bodleian, or ¢ ae 
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‘and confidential persons * among the chief Musalmans, and 
commanded that they should slaughter the Christian sect 
who had committed that dire oppression, and despatch 
them to hell. 

“ Having obtained that mandate, it was preserved until 
that wretched sect assembled together in the £a/isa [church] ; 
and they seized them all together, and despatched the whole 

_ of them to hell, and reduced the church again to bricks.” 

This vengeance was [obtained ] through the auspiciousness 
of that monarch* towards the faith of Muhammad—the bless- 
ing and peace of Almighty God be upon him, and favourably 
regard among those of the true faith the Hanafi sect! 


SECOND STATEMENT. 


This same Sayyid, Ashraf-ud-Din, related, that, when 
Bata Khan departed from this world, a son survived him, 
Surtak! [by name]. He determined to proceed to the 


4 ‘ 
e tite vine Printed Text has yli4s—rebels, seditious persons—for 
® Barka Khan ruled over the Dasht-i-Kibchak, and its dey encies farther 
west, according to the Pro-Mughal authors, who wrote a gates and, 
according to them, his authority did not extend to Samrkand ; for the terrlibcies 
immediately east of the Jibiin or Amiiiah pertained to the descendants of 
Chaghatde Khan. See note ', page 1292. — 

Rubruquis mentions a city on the Atil or Wolga, which he reached on his 
return homewards, under the name of Samarkant, which, he says, is encom- 
passed like an isle with the river, when it overflows, that the Tartars [Mughals] 
were eight years besieging it before they could take it, and that it was inhabited 
by Alans and Mubammadans.. Whether such a city or town ever existed 
under that name, is doubtful, but some have supposed it to be the city after 
wards called Haji-Tarkhan, Europeanized Astrakhan, The founder of that 
De tia been mentioned however elsewhere. 

‘1 His name is incorrectly given, in the remaining copies of the text avai 
as Surtaf—sb—a dot having been omitted ag the last pap ase 

Calcutta Text makes it Surnaf—& Not only did Surtak survive him, but 
also Ulaghchi, another son, mentioned in a subsequent note, : 

On his way back from Mangit Ka’an’s court, Rubruquis and his party were 

two months and ten days travelling from the wrdi@ at Kara-Kuram to Bati’s 


After he had travelled twenty days 
of Armenia had passed by, and at 
mily, his flocks, and herds, 
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presence of Mangia Khan, from the country of Khifchak 
and Saksin, that, through the means of Manga Khan, he 
might succeed to his father, Bati’s, position. On ‘Rectebide 
the presence of Manga Khan in the country of Tamehial, 
he [after receiving him] sent him back with honcaiteise 
Surtak shunned coming to the presence of his uncle, Barka 
Khan, and altered his route, and did not come near his uncle, 
Barka Khan despatched persons unto him, saying: “I am 
unto thee in the place of a father : why dost thou pass by 
like a stranger, and not come near me?” When the per- 
sons despatched delivered the message of Barka Khan, 
Surtak, the accursed, gave answer, saying: “ Thou art a 
Musalman, and I follow the Christian faith; to look upon 
the face of a Musalman is unlucky "—The Almighty’s curse 
be upon the whole of them [the Christians] PF 

When this unworthy remark reached that sovereign of 
Musalmans, Barka Khan, he entered into his khargah * 
alone, fixed a rope round his own neck, firmly secured the 
door of the khargah with a chain, and stood up ; and with 
the most entire humility, and most perfect submission, he 
began to weep and groan, and say: “O God! if the 
: and the laws of Islam are true, do 
me justice against Surtak.” For the space of three nights 
and days, after having performed his religious duties, he 
continued, in this manner, to groan and lament, and to 
ntil, on the fourth day, when Surtak, the 
ed at that place of encampment,’ the hour 

The Most High God afflicted him 
t; and he went to hell.* 


supplicate, U 

accursed, arriv' 

of his death came. 

with bowel complain 
i faith : the same failing exists 

rsed who are not of his own 7 : 

atter what the faith may be, but we might ‘hens for some: 

( so-called, “enlightened days. 

k much of his Christianity. 

sach as are used by the 


3 All are accu! 
everywhere, no ™ v : 
Sang better from Christians, 10 these, ¥ 

Rubruquis, who knew Surtak, did not t a is 

3 A large round tent constructed of nam or . 

ish nomads. 
a Barka was alone, it is strange that the very 
did, or what he said. This shutting sian FY 
his ancestor, the Chingiz Khan, when he cried o 


min. See page 95 ies, previously referred to, begin again. eet 
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Some [persons] related on this wise, that, on Mangi 
Khan perceiving signs of sedition upon the brow of Surtak, 
he despatched confidential persons, secretly, so that they ad- 
ministered poison to the accursed Surtak, and he departed 
to hell. 

Barka Khan took the wife [wives 2] of Batti Khan to 


wife ;7 and there were fifteen sons and grandsons of the 


generation of Taishi Khan, all of whom departed to hell. 
The possessions of the whole of them passed under the 
sway of Barka Khan; and, through the auspiciousness 
{attendant on his embracing] the Muhammadan faith, the 
whole of the territory of Khifchak, Salksin,’ Bulghar, 
Saklab, and Riss, as far as the north-east [boundary] of 
Rum, and Jund, and Khwarazm, came into his possession. 
In the year 658 H., which is that of the conclusion of this 
TABAKAT, parties of persons coming from the territory of 
Khurasan state that Manga Khan has departed to hell, 
and that, in all the cities of the east and west, and in the 
couhtries of “Ajam, Mawara-un-Nahr, and Khurasan, the 
Khutbah is read for Barka Khan ;’ and that they have 


Mangii Ka’in. He was held in great estimation by the latter, who despatched 
him to his father’s yizrat, to succeed to the sovereignty over his dominions. 
He never reached it, however, but died on the road in 651 H. Ulaghchi, 
another son, succeeded to the sovereignty, but he too died very soon after, in 
the same year. Some writers do not enter the names of these two brothers 
in the list of sovereigns of the house of Jaji, and put Barka, Barkah, or 
Barkae, which is written in as many different ways, immediately after Batu, his 
brother. Barka ascended the throne in 652 H. Sir John Malcolm, in his 
History of Persia, among many other grave errors, says [p. 425) vol, I.] that 
“ Barkah’’ was a descendant of ‘* Chaghtae!” 

7 A custom among the Mughals. 

* The I. O. L. MS., No. 1952, the best Paris A/S., the Ro. As. Soc. AfS., 
and the Bodleian A/S., all have any name but the correct one here, namely, 
ola —ykep— WS and y¢j The Printed Calcutta Text follows the first 
named copy, but there ought not to have been any doubt as to who is 
undoubtedly referred to. 

9 For Saksin and Riis the Calcutta Text has “‘ Safin” and ‘‘ Wurs.” 

1 Our author appears to have been well informed upon most matters which 
happened about his own time especially, and he may be correct here too; and, 
no doubt, the above is what he heard. The Pro-Mughal authors, who began 

‘to write nearly a century after, under the patronage of the sovereigns of the 
houses of Hulaka and of Chaghatae, and whose officials they were, out of 
policy, refrained from setting down anything likely to be unpalatable to their 
masters, as is amply proved by their writings. It is evident too that Bata 
exercised authority in Khurasan long before this time; for he appointed a 
governor to Hirat in 638 H., and again i 
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(ees ae ih the title of Jamal-ud-Din, Ibrahim ;* 
: e reality. 

Pete (io eae ae one of the great men among 

Machen. ae Ly sty e the Imam, Shams-ud-Din, the 

ter i 4 we n Se from the presence of his 

nko me a () ee, of the Asylum of the 

up-Din sicnatien S, . ee pee be 

)-DIN, Manmo SHAH—God perpetuate his sove- 
reignty!—and, having dedicated services, which will be 
worthy of this Court, has caused himself to be strung upon 
the thread of the servants of this sovereign, the Asylum 
of the World, which felicity is, to him, the most excellent 
of all happiness. 

May the Most, High God prolong the happiness and 
felicity of the Monarch of the Universe to the extreme 
limit of possibility, and may He keep it uninterrupted 
and increasing; and grant that this TABAKAT may be 
deemed worthy of acceptance in the Sublime Audience- 
Hall, and that this author, in the garment of prayer, may, 
thereon, pronounce its conclusion * with this verse :— 

«« Be Khigr, with the bowl of immortality, the Shah’s cup-bearer! 

Be the portico of his gate like unto the nine-vaulted sphere ! 


May it continue in the world as long as the world continues— 
The name of the TABAKAT of MAHMUD SHAH-1-NAsIR-UD-DiN.” 





note §, page 1126. Itis therefore clear, from these facts, that, in the interreg- 
num which occurred on the death of Mangi Ka’an, the parts above referred 
to must have come under the rule of Barka, temporarily, or, as head of the 
family, until the time when, after the submission of Artuk-Baka, also called 
Irtuk- Baka, and death of Alghi, Kubilae became established in the Ka’an- 
ship, and, at which time, he assigned all [-ran-Zamin, as far east as the 
Amiiah, to Hulaki. 

2 No other writer mentions this title, but it is doubtless correct, for it was 
usual with the subsequent Mughal sovereigns, who became converts to Islim, 


to take a Musalman name and title, as in the case of Nikidar Aghil, Hulakt’s 


son, who was styled Sultan Ahmad : in fact, it is incumbent on a convert to 
, 


Musalman name. 
co some have Khwajah. The four MSS. before mentioned, and the 


Printed Text, leave out the word Lord, and thus make the Imam come from 
the presence of himself! Who his Lord was, does not appear. 
This was just sixty-seven years before the Maghrabi, bn-i-Batitah, set out 


‘ el 
bare 0. L. MS., No. 19525 and Printed Text are defective here again : 


even the verse is imperfect. 
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CONCLUSION. 


As much as was possible to, and lay in the power of, 
and came within the circle of the hearing of, and was 
related to, this votary, has been written and recorded. 
Should the observation of the ruler of the people of Islam 
—God perpetuate his sovereignty !—or of the Khakan-i- 
Mu’azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam—may his prosperity en- 
dure !—or of the Maliks, or Nobles, or Grandees, or Sadrs, 
or Pillars of the State, or Eyes of the Faith, during the 
lifetime of the author, or subsequent to his decease, notice, 
in this TABAKAT, an error, mistake, deficiency, or re- 
dundance, may they veil it with the skirt of the robe of 
kindness and forgiveness, which will be the extreme of 
favour, and ‘perfection of benevolence. 

Praise be unto Thee, O God, the all-sufficient helper in 
every respect! By Thy mercy, O Thou Most Merciful of 
the Merciful, have pity upon us! May God bless the best 
of His creation—Muhammad, the chief of the prophets, 
the noblest of the dwellers in earth and in heaven, and all 
the prophets and divine messengers, and their descendants, 
every one of them ! 


The frailest of the servants of the Divine, MINHAJ-I- 
SarRaJ, the Jirjani, who is the author of this TaBaKAT— 
Almighty God protect him !—thus states, that, when this 
History was submitted by him to the SULTAN, NAsIR- 
up-DiIn, MAHMUD SHAH—God prolong his reign !—he 
ordained him a royal dress of honour, and the washak ° 


{marten] pelisse [trimmed] with fine ermine, which was on. 


his own blessed shoulders. He likewise bestowed upon 
the author an allowance of 10,000 jita/s yearly, and the 
grant of a village ;* and, when a transcription of this 
History was transmitted to the KHAKAN-I-Mu’AzZAM 


5 Not one of the four now 
‘The Printed Text too is as d 


— 
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ULucH KHAN-1-A’ZAM —may 
BS: sent [to the author] 20,000 jitals in ready money,’ a 
Mahi Subahi’ a bundle of ermine, and another of fo 
[skin]. This strophe, out of gratitude for those gifts, was” 


Pronounced [by the author] and inscribed upon the back of 
the Khan’s copy. Strophe :— 


his prosperity endure !— 


“To the Shahr-yar of the universe, Ulugh Khan, he 
Who is Khan of the Ilbari, and Shah of the Yamak.? 


Whosoever found acceptance in his presence 

Never more turned face towards the heavens. 

Before him [indeed] who is Hatim-i-Ta-i? 

Near unto him what is Yahya-i-Barmak rate 

The dust from the tablet of the heart of Minhaj— 

The cares of the world—he with kindness wiped away, 
Listen to this assertion from me, all people, 4 
By the way of certainty, not by the road of doubt,— 
Ninety and nine shares of [his] generosity belong to me : 
Of it, all others have but one out of a hundred, 

Every prayer I may offer up from the heart for him, 
The angels, with sincerity, say, Amin ! thereto.” 





The book of MINHAJ-I-SARAJ,? the JORJANI, on the 5th 


7 The Printed Text has sy*.—established, fixed, etc., while the A/SS. 
copies have 33Je.—counted, numbered, etc., and ready-money, which must 
have been sufficiently apparent from the context. 

Our author was much more fortunate than some authors of the present day, 
who, in many cases, find their writings transferred to another man’s book, 
who appropriates your labours as his own work, trades’ upon the fruit of 
your brains, gets honours for them, and probably abuses the work’ he 
Lge emblems of rank and honours conferred upon and carried before 
princes and great men, denoted by the figure of a fish—mahi—and other 
insignia, also styled Mahi-Maratib, or something of a similar kind. 

9 See page 1097. And yet+this [bari Turk is one of a oust ‘Turks 
whom compilers of Indian History turn into Ph nl and ‘* Patans, 
vhi vords are synonymous. See pages 599 and 790. 

‘ pee Sas liberality and generosity. He oor anecdote of 
Yahya-i-Barmak is contained in Lane’s “Arabian Nights, Vol. 2 es 
2 The I. O. L. AZS., No. 1952, Ro. As. Soc, and ie aS 
haves here, while the Printed ‘Text omits it, an igafat being — Sar 
is an illustration, and a very good one, taken in connexion with the ies vs 

announcing the death of our author's father, at page Pals a 

many other places herein, which demolishes the oe males : a 
Mr. W. H. Blochmann, M.A., in “ The Journal of the Beng = 
for 1876, page 325, that ** Minhaj i Siraj apg ere / 
son of Sirdj,’ but * Minhsj who writes under the Pee a” 
name is not Minhaj ud Din, the son of Siréj ud Din, 1 


never used in prose in place of ——S 


pS 


words, 


